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MASSA'OKT/n. an Hiilic-iit people of noninl Am, in 
Hii oxpolituii) ni'aiiist wluiin Cyviis h tuiii tn Iia\u lost liin 
life. (Ilorc'l., I. .luKlii)., >■ X-) II U (l.tlii'ult lo 
iMoriuuie tlii'ir ix>silioii; but it appears pruli.klile tliut lb«y 
klv.'ell iioctli of (flu Ja\iui<s (Siluut). in the muiilry whjrli 
it ul pnisoiit itihabiteti by tbo niiibUu bonle oi ibc Kirgliis. 
Ifurwotiis says tloU tlioy lituii north of tlie Anivos, hy 
wliioh be probably iiK-ans lUo .liisarlcs (i. '/Ol), uiicl to tliu 
ciisi of the Caspian Sea. Acnonling l» Sirabo, ilm Hyper* 
Ijoivi, Sauronintiv, aiul Ariuta«pi tluoll above Ibo Kiixinc, 
ilio Isler, anil Iho AJrintio; and the Sarut and Ma^sageloi 
above liiu Caspian (p. S07, Casaubon); niirl a little fiirllier 

110 remarks that theMass.-igcliencre to the east of the Uatn, 
Vlio bonleml on the Caspian Su.i (p. '> 11). 

IferiHlolUit was in clmilit whetlier the Mas.sagettu oiijiht (o 
he reckoned among tbo Sc-ythiuns ti. Jul): but they were 
Ustinlly regarded as part of llio Krylliian iiKtiuo tiy kUoeH.-d- 
iiig writers. (Arrian, iv. )7; Pliny,//. .V. vi. I'j.) llew- 
doiii!! ap|H'ars to liave UK'd tbo iiainn of Mussagi.tiu to de* 
shjimie all the numathc tribes of eeiilrnl Asia isist of lliu 
Caspian; while hucunUned that of Reylhia to Iho oimiilry 
ngrlliof the Euxine and llie Ihniuhv. The similuiiiy of 
their name {Mtistn-nehe; compare Tyri-ge//e, Thyxta- 
atUe} would lead us losuiiposc that they were connected 
with the Gets of Enrii|w. 

The Massugete arc described by Ueroilolns as a numerous 
and powerful noniadin people, who resembled the Suytbians 

111 their dress and modo of life. Quid and silver were 
plentiful among them; but no iron nor silver was fuiiiid 
ni their country. They were however in a very low state 
of civilization oven for a nomadic people. Tliey hod u com* 
munilvof wives; and their aged people wore killed and 
eaten by their relatiomi. (Compare Kcnncll’s Geography 
nf Urrodoiiu, secLx; and as to the custom of eating llicir 
parents, the articlo Batta4, and Moore's Noticee an the 
Itidian Arc/iijielago, Singapore, 1S37.) 

MASSA'RIUM, a provisional gonuric name of Blainvillo 
for Alcyoninm Mussa of Muller. 

MASSl'UA. [MARSKii.tit.] 

MASSILLON. JKAN BAPTISTB.wuborn the-2Ithof 
June, tri63.ul1li^s,in Provence,andatayeryoarlyageen* 
teretl tbc College del‘Oraloiro*of that town; tiut hisfatltcr,'. 
intending him fur the profossion of a notary, withdrew him 
hefbro he had eompleled bis studies. DTiuisilloa however 
eagerly scited every opportuniij uf returning, nud his lather 
was ultimately prevailwl upon to alleir him to le-cnter the 
college, which he did in 1681, and commenced the study uf 
theol^ under P.de Beenjeu, altorwirds bishop of Casires. 
Here read the sermotu ef L^eune, ond, beius pleased 
with them, made ibrae aU«m^ in that ipocies «. compu- 
•ition biUMlt which, although acknowleoged to be egecesa* 
fill, did not laUt^ hU own toete. tn I cyo he was called to 
Parif to direct (he. aominarr of St. Ha^oire. where he 
compoaeidhu&ntMdllihi^iealcotfflikeiicoi, which, although 

to tbe..l>.|ls^ai im. 

■ TPi CX, Nl^' 


difTering in tone froli^Iui sonnoht, were not vantinff in 
vivni-ity. Although a great admirer of liourdtlo^ Mas* 
hilUm did nut take him for his model: he w&s desiiuoaef 
opening a new way, and of searching (lie human heart, ita 
secret passions amt interests, moidcrtoarrive atthomotivn 
tuid combat the illusions of self'Iovc by rcasmi and powerfU. 
appeal.! tn the feelings. In the pulpit he appeared without 
gesture or any extravagant display of aelion; nevorthe* 
less when ha grew animotcd, biii look nhd deportment 
Itccaiuc so expressive, that at tliis time, when the orators of 
the pulpit were held in high estiinatiou as paltoma of dc- 
! cliiraution, tlio ndebruted actw Baron, struck with tho 
^ bounty of Mussilloii's style, exclaimed, ‘ There is sodewl an 
orator, but we are merely comedians.' At Yfraaiflea ho 
was .as sm-ccssrul as lie boil been at Paris. Xbu^unk of 
Louis XIV. was composed uf men who m^bt be 'touched 
tlM,o5l> not eunvinccA. Mossillon felt this, and paintod ibu 
pnsMons with so much truth and such irreautible force, that 
I evun thoso whose vicious lendoncies he exposed were coB- 
j strained to love and adiniro him. 

Ill 1704 he pieachedhis second I^ent sermon at the court, 
and with so much success Umt .I»uia XIV. proroisod he 
, Would hear him every two yeurs; but for some reason uii- 
I kuown, Masdllon was never again atVerssilt^ la IJO'J 
I bo dviivci'cd the funeral oration of tho Prince de Cbnli, 

I which, though much applauded as delivered from tho pulpit, 

I was greatly criticisi.-d when it ap|>eared in print. Ilm 
I death of FU'chier hi 1710, Massillon remained the last nf 
I the orators of the grajul tiicle. 

In 1717 Massillon was made bisluip of Clemont. and 
preached before tbo king his last Lent scrmoii, wbieh. is 
considered to be his chef-^emere; and in 1*19 was eonso* 
crated in the king’s proscnoa byCardinal dc Fieuiy. Mas¬ 
sillon abolished in bis diocese thoso indecorous Moeesskras 
(hat the .igcs of ignorance had perpetuated, and also cer¬ 
tain suporstitious customs spoken of in tbo Originee de 
ClermoiU- llu died os (ho 16(h September, )74fo of apo- 
ploxv. 

The fame of lliis colcbralcd man stands higher than that 
of any preacher who has preceded or followM him, by tlia 
number, variety, and uxtuillcnee of hia produetioos, and 
’ihe^reto{i»ent and harmonious style. Grace, dignity, and' 
force, and'an'inexhaustible fociindilv of reaourcciy 
cularly chanctcriw his works. Hit Aaent el Cnn'>ne,.«^- 
sisting drVix^Volhmea, may bo justly considcrol aa aa tMthy 
chiif'ifwinfFee. Maaiilloii, in nis sermons, cuiteTOund to 
convince the young king I.Auis XV. that {u» Aokved bis au¬ 
thority Aom tnc people, and should nevw Meikse it but for 
their advantage, nor dccoivo liiuiself thinking that ha 
: could do HO wrong. - ' 

The most interesting of hu narks, next to his somons, 
aro his ‘Conferences.* which am discourses addressed to tlvc 
young ecolesiaslics uudei his direction in the seminary of 
Bt. Magloire. < . 

..fn a discourH Ontftled PXttifo'h'oN d«i Cleret, he con- 
Aat tteCbgt^ In'- $ need of great names for ill 
V.-.S VcHkXV.—B 
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at- etcmpUrv virtues: thfe ^^AnwiiOAn- 

B^lud Torldl; incltnationa. dimI not iho lainfBejTriliii of 
M otergTi ero tiso things ealculatod to dUoDD^r it. R^s 
aneourM on tho applicaiion of ccclosflutkal i^nues i» 
•trikingly prophetic, inumucli as all tho coaaoqnences 
which he tbresaw liavo been veriAed in a remarkabiff nan- 
liar. It is wortiiy of remark that tiis sermon 'on the small 
namher of (ho eivet’ received the approbation of Voltaire, 
who iibservca that preaehors in general would do better by 
npeating such models than by composing original discourses 
jonnferior charaeUfr. Uanillon's works were collected and 
phbiistol by his nephew, in I2 vol8.8vo., iii 1745 and 1746. 

'If ASSINQSR,' rHILIP, born at Salisbury, in tho year 
was the sen of one of the earl of Pembroke's re- 
taineis,* 4thD appears to have been employed as a special 
nestenfer t6 Qmii Elizab^h. In I60'i he was entered at 
St. Athno's Hall, Oxtbrd, where he was supported by the 
eeri.ef Pembroke. Here, os Anthony iV'Wood inlhtms us. he 
•MMliU time in reeding‘poetry ond romances' rather than 
.'tejpe end philosophy, which he ouglit to have done, as liu 
wee patronised to that end.' Perh^s it is unnecessnry to 
ftll upon Anthony so henhty as Gifiord docs for this assur- 
Iteti. The biographer merely means to say that it was a 
kind of dishonesty (o spend the time for which he was in¬ 
debted to another person in studies alien to those which his 
kgnefbetorjitahed him to pursue. Be this as it rany, bis 
W^ks aiw a sttiffieienl contradiction to the accusation of 
wuted time; and if the earl oP Pembroke lost a chaplain, 
the world hea gained what is worth many homilies. 

-^Ifeesinnr took no degree, end also seems to have lost 
lua petroivs favour. The reason is uncortaiii, but Gitferd 
•oppoaee that tbe poet changed his religion at Oxford, nii<i 
eonaeqtwntly alienated his Protestant friends. Whether 
be Vfir did change his religion at nil rests on Gifl'ord’s in- 
feienee from certain expressions in his works; l>ut be this 
es it may, he was driven to betake hiinstdl'lo dramatic com- 

K filion about the lime of his arrivnl in London. It is pro- 
ble that he did not for some years atiempt anything l>e> 
Toud ossislihg others in the cuiiiposituni of ulnys, for we 
hear littlo or niithinstof him ns an auihor until the .ipiictir- 
ence.of his ‘Virgin Martyr’ in I62J, sixteen years alter his 
arrival in Londun. There is evidence niureuvi-r to prove 
that after Beaumont's death in Idl.'i, he assisted Plolehor 
in the eom^ilion of some of the numerous plays (lielween 
thirty and nirty) which app^red under (hat author's nnino 
during the succeeding ton years. During the rest of hU 
life. Musinger was einployed in writing plays, the last of 
which appeared only six weeks before his death, winch luck 
the 17tli of .uarch, 1640, at his own house on the 
Mnkside. His name is noticed in ihc Buriiit Register of 
St.Saviour’a with the afTccling addition ‘n stranger,’ show¬ 
ing that tho poverty which harl pursued him ilimiigh life 
had not allowed him resting time enough to make hiiiisulf 
kaawn even to the clerk of his own parish. 

Massioger’i situation oa last in order of time of tlic great 
dlwTualie poets of the sixteenth and sevontccnlh centuries, 
is pMably the reuwn why Iw was so utterly 4ost sight of 
ht eovonty yean after his death. The first thing w e hear 
ef bra woras is Rowe’s intention of editing them, which ho 
kherwards changed into au actual piracy, by which lie 
islapled the ‘ Fatal Dowry'to suittlie taste of theeighleeuth 
eetiiun, under the name of the * Fair Peniieiil.’ That such 
an awuicioua forgery could have kaon palmed on tiio jmlilie 
remain undetected far more than half a century is suf- 
evidence what easy victims the reading public of 
UM days wrast have been in the hands of fosliiouablu 
'■aUun. 

V ia 1759 a bookseller’s edition of Massinger appeared, 
wkii^was ibliowedin 1761 by another; and in 1777 by a 
thin* -edited by Monck Maapn. On these editions Gifford, 
the laaf^tec, throws i«e&y and apparently well-deserved 
alwa. Tom who wiab So see the-whole centrovorsy will 
well to to tbe Bifinlmrgh Retieu) fer 1808 , where 
die Wtdee of the edgier editors ere fought with considerable 


/ OiSbrd gives e oamplste list of Massinger’s plays, with 
jfbe detea of tboir epy^nmoi^ which range fram 1621 to 
ilfdO. They an tair^-se^ in suiabcr, inclrdini' tiiose of 
be wrote only a ^rt, bot\whieh went under his 
JIUM. Of these eighteen remain, ead ten, if not twelve 
SM)i% could have bMn added to their number had it not 

^ • Bs Bsw hM eeeotlciMd Noa duBBt« a»Sei the atttea 

Mkst, k wU* b* it pfstab^^l * ' 
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been fer the deteslehle iWy of WerboHon, through whose 
eatolesanesi the MSS. wore dcstroyeil by a servant* 

There is a peculiar interest iti Maseingur’s plays derived 
IVom the state of the times in wliich they were written, and 
tlie bearlngandiutluenco wbieli they must have exercised on 
those national feelings from which; as is probable, they took 
thuir own actual shape: Noione who reods the pk^ called 
' Tho City Moikra' can belo siMlrg in it the exposition of a 
stotu of socioiy likely to birth to doubles, as well as 
the direct exbiWtion of many-of those opinions and feeling's 
which took.such netive part in IbeReyolution then impend¬ 
ing, We see there portrayed a olty opulent to extrava: 
ganee. courtiers needy and niipriucipled, and a landed pro¬ 
prietor of no family not sernpling to cemparo birusclf with 
one of the herons of the realm, and appearing h> advantage 
as a blunt honest man oonirasted with a noble, overbearing 
and insolent, though not intended by the poet to exhibit any 
vices except those incident to all membera of bis ordcr.t 

Still more striking aro the political doctrines contained 
in * The Maid of Honour.’ MoMinger is wo believe, the 
only dramatist of his time who did iiOt cither openly or in 
secret cspoiuo tho «-ourt docirino of the divine right of 
kings. A line in one ofCaroiola’s speeches is worth quoting, 
08 it gives what b evidently (he poet's view of the subject. 
She there says to the king of Sicily-*- 

■ Wlu-u ]vii :ice iiaiui,l, Uw ileKy 

Wliiali you insy eluIJiQig* u 4 luiii(. jwit* frai yuu.’ ' 

And this is one of the numberless instances in which Mas¬ 
singer evidently conveys his nwn Kcnliments on questions 
then stirring, through the months of his characters. lu 
foci, an analy'his i>f the political references in Mtissinger'a 
plays would be u work of great extent, ns they abound in 
every scene, and at the same liuieuiieof no little interest, 
U' it were unly for the sake of possessing a commentary un 
ihc events and opinions of the day, by a man like Mns- 
sitifier. 

Massinger’s plays are distinguished by on almost entire 
nhstiiieiiee from i-oranion oaths and although wo cannot add 
tu this that they cuntain no coarse or even dbgusting pas¬ 
sages, we limy, in rcspi'ci to some of them, those fur insianco 
in the‘Virgin Martyr,’ shift the Iikme frum Massinger 
himself tu his coadjutor in the romposition. Whether this 
nbslinence from profanity arose fioni the restraining m- 
flueiicoor the growiiiir prejudice againststngc-pluysor from 
Massingcr’M own taste, we cannot now tell, hut the deliciiry, 
apiiroHciiing to feminine, so evident in his writings wunld 
inaiit'C iiH.tii ascribe it to the (Kiel’s own chuiro. On the 
whiile however it is not too much to say that in drumutic 
power, in delicacy of expression, and in kmuly of thought, ho 
U()prou<dies more nearly to Sltakspere than any of liis ron- 
tciunriraries. 

Massinger’s extant plays are, ‘The Old Law,’' Tim Virgin 
Martyr,’ ‘ The Unnatur.il tkmhiit,’ ‘The Duke of Milan,’ 

‘ The Bondman,' * The Reiicgndo,’ ' The Parliament of 
Leve." ‘ Tbe Roman Actor,' ‘ 'J'lie Great Duke of Florence,’ 

‘ Tlio Maid of Honour,’ ‘ The Kiopcror of the East.' ‘ Tho 
Fatal Dowry,’ • A New Way to nay Old Debts,’ ‘The City 
Madam,' ‘The Guordiau,’ ‘A Very Woman,’ and 'The 
Bashful Lover.' (GitTonl's Preface to Massinger; and the 
tidinOurgh Rmfito (or IHQS.) 

M.VSSINISSA [NnMiDiA,] 

MASSOWAII. [ABYseiwiA.I 

M AR»URA'I> A, or MESURA'DO, C.\PB, is situated on 
tho western coast of Afric^ in fr* W N. lat, and 10'^ 3U' W. 
long. It is formed by a hill about 400 feet high, sleep on 
the west and north-west sides, but declining gratlualfy in 
other directions. It ferihs Uio southern extremity of a bay 
whicti atfords good anthonigc in tho dry season, but is open 
to the north-west Massiiraila Bay receives the river Mas- 
surada or Rio Unro, which runs along the range of lulls that 
terminates in the cape, and would Ml into the soa close tu 
tho cape if it wero not for a spit of hind which runs from 
the latter in a nuitb-north-oast dicwtion acroM tho stream 
and turns It along the shore for about half a mile. At the 
mouth of the river is built tlm town of Monrovia, the mn- 
cipal place in tho AmeriMB' aetilemknt-of Liberia. Thk 

sMtlement was formed in iBSBlqi'Rfe American Colonixa- 

¥ ... ^ . 

* It l< Mwetlv erwUHop' tel SMb is wiO ke««a to b* Om bet, M Wtt- 
.l)iirk«, I aMDpwMiiieUMmr tattniWIrilr l*n Sttr-Mretnawvw*>lm. 
1 b 4 plus s/ eomiM SCeew bt jmit, iM swnfBeuw of *H ttsS Mr 

lbs trosbk to ** 
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tioa Society, on nearly •uno priuei^eo aid for tfae 
eaiue object a« Um Knglub •etU<»nent...at Sum Leone. 
The Soaety acquired by purobaM the «(p«nttv aloi^ the 
coui lying between Cap* Mortal end tIrate lWu in the 
kingdom of Sangniii, on. the. Grain*oo(Ut ot '.Guinea, an 
eatent of about a^es. MeAy eisa}! rivers water tliis 
coast; and though most of them are encumbered by shoals 
or rapids, boats orifiodoratu sUftlnay aeuend them for 40 or 
60 miles, after wM^ the navigation it usually impeded by 
cataraets. The oouiitey ie generally levehana well adapted 
to the cultivation' of Indian earn and rice.. Tbqrlw raised 
liere is highly prised., Several flruit trees are mdigeuous, 
as the shaddock, and lemope: other .frdits hayebien in¬ 
troduced. .7ho mean annual' lempe^ure appears to bu 
between 76” and 7S'’. and in. tbe«iry months (from June 
to October) the country is fluently visited by tornados or 
hurricanes from the nuilh-w'cst. 

The inhabilaitls canstyt .of tiogroes who have obtained 
their liberty in tho United States or are bom of free negroes, 
and such asliavelwen taken from vessels engo^ in the 
slave-trade. Acuonling to tbo laws of tbeflmety, whites 
are not permitted to settle in tliis colony, with the vxccpiioit 
of the agents of the company, some physician^ and mis¬ 
sionaries Tlie blacks enjoy all the rights of bee eituciis, 
os in Ibo Uniterl Slates tbeuKoIvcs, and ilioosc their own 
niugistralcs, among wliiiin are two n;osurs,who bxik after 
the morals of Uki inhabitants. In 18'iS the number of the 
seiUers amounted to 12UU, of whom 7UU were in Muiirovio, 
but it is said that tho number has uinsiderably increased 
of late. The settlers are inure occupied in trailing with the 
nuighbouriim nations ihuii with agriculture. 

{lanv^’t LibfTitt,f>rlft(! American Cohmyi\f Frml 
on tfu C’HUt'qf Africa; and /fV*(/(/ricuM iSAff/cAe*.) 
MASTER OK ARTS. [Arts.] 

MASTERWORT, the old iiauiu of an uiiibclIifL-rous plant 
with fleshy tuboruiis roofs, growing tn iiiutst incad<>ws and 
woods in the north of Euroi>o and m Ncwfuundlsnd. U has 
aalem from ouu to two feel high, bruad twire-leniato leaves, 
flat largo umbels of white or pink flowers, and thin orbi¬ 
cular straw-coloured fruit. BoUiiists rail this plant impe- 
mtoria Ostruthium ; it has acrid, biller, somewhat aroma lie 
roots, and furmcriy had a great repntaiioo as u remedy 
for toothache, nud as a euro for aitues, whenr^ no doubt its 
names have been dorhed. It Teiiiios a plni« in cuiurncnisl 
modiculprnolice, but it is disused in England. 

MASITCH, a ream which is exfrarted from the trunk 
and branches of tho Pistarin lentiscui by incision. This 
tree grows in the l.<e>-uiii. and (larticnlarly in the island of 
Chios. The fluid which exudes soon concretes into yel- 
luwiah-whilo grains or tcais which arc scinilrunspai-cnt, 
brittle, and have a slight but rather agreeable iiduiirsiid la«to, 
When thrown on burning coals, luastich gives a more pene¬ 
trating smell. Its spcciflc gnirity is r074. It is cnin|K)sed 
of two resins, one of which is soluble in dilute alcohol, aqd 
the other is not; tliis last constitutes from l-5th to l-]2th 
of the wliolo weight of the inosiich, and iwssosscs very 
nearly the chantetors of oopal, it being auliiule in absolute 
alcohol, CDtbcr, and oil of lu^ntine; these liquids also 
dissolve maalicb witiwut leaving any residue. 'When the 
porlion which M in.solublo in dilute alcohol is reduced to 

K wder, and long exposed to the air, it is rendered soluble 
the change which it undergoes. 

In foreign Phorroaoopaiiasniastichis employed in sovcrnl 
ointments, plasters, and fiinilgaUlg powders; it is retained 
in tlio Materia Medica of the T»ndon. Pharraacopoiia. 
but docs not enter into any preparation except aa a tincture 
for preparii.^ what is usually cullod «au de fue*. Maslich 
is principally employed ayan ingredient in varnish, and as a 
temper^ stopping for carious teeth. 

MASllKK, ^ name of a variety 6f. do^ of a very old 
English breed* bow aeldom seen in its original state of 
purity. Mau#oad slatMAbat tho n^otd is derirod fooin 
mai9 thefete, becauM ili^is a'uppospd fo tsh;ify thieves by iu 
voi^ which, whgh tho aaiinal is aniqit^ is terfully deep 
aM loud. This i»'^e.A>giid/fo./^/(traof of Buffon and 
th« ProliclH the % .luj^ the Canit ilfoifowuf of 

LibnBtts,>nd tErlTZ^iiSMror CotmnW of Dr. Cains,. . 

A tnie^Kd .mottf .is .of.comUefabW size, and very 
.f^tlf built .TM; k«ad^,is ddndopad and large; the 
llpi 'deep ud eac^;.^iud^.tf. 'n^^^ad 

Kfftfoh 
.ao.d 
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. it'app<i» fo<>m < 

. dog^ aaetifb ptohahlyt iri 



Camden notices the eraidoyuent of a sw^l dffieor.^iVo-” 
curator Cyneni, appointed fs BriUm for supyriotn^mg; 
the breed of tueso dogs and their transmission to that eic^ 
when) they appeared in the combats of siwnials at the am.- 
phitbeatre, and sometimes upon occasions c\ on more cruel, 
for there can be little doubt that they were set to worry 
thoRO unhappy ClfiriMians whom the-tyrants of tho time 
ordered to w. sewed up iu the skins of beasts and ihea'. 
exposed (o Ute attacks of those powerfol and savage dogs. - 
Pennant quotes Strabo for the fact that tlio'GauIs trained 
British inaslifTs for war, uod used them in thmr batUsh 
According to Dr. Caius, three were a match for a bslari gad 
four for a lion; butStuw iDcationa a hon Bgbt wiih. tbi^- 
of these dogs, in which, though two were disabiedi..'i^‘ 
afterward died, the lion was so ouch harassed that he 
treated, and refused to resume the battle. - ^ 

The mastiff is capable of great attachment, and when'; 
kept os n guard is of unfailing vigilanee, giving the alann - 
by its powerful bark, and never ceasing till it lias roused 
the fauiilyor secured thO intruder. It isliuwcomparatively 
little used as a anit-h-dug, especially in great town*,^wheio 
an active police has sluiott eiiliivly tuiierscdod U - 



MkOiir. 

Mx\'.STODON, the name r.f an extinct genus ofgigantie 
Puchyderiiiutouv Prubuscidian Maininals {MaitotMcrimn, 
Fiiiclieri, whose rcmaiin. ore found sbundanily in the third 
and fourth, or Plioi-enc. divisions of the tertiary ffesh-waiar 
dc|Hisils, niid al»o, but loss ficquenily, in Ibe deposits of the 
! 0 <^oiul or MitH'eiic periofl. 

III the giceifr puriiui) of their organisation the Msslodons 
must have closely resembled the eleplianis. Tbc tusks, the 
proboscis, the gcuursi ruiifoimaiien of the body and tile 
limbs, were very similar; and ibe principal disiinctiuii be¬ 
tween the two gciiora was formol by the molar teeth, 
TIk'SC indeed were gradually pushed forward ftnni behind 
as they uro in the elephant, and displayed the seme reihiive 
increase in pro|>oriion ns tlie animal we* advanced in life; 
but, unlike those uf tho elephant, their crowns exhibited 
oil cutting the gum large eomral points of a mammiform 
structura, whence Uie nnintul denrc.s its name. As these 
conicnl points were worn down by masiieaiion, the tooth 
prcscnteii disks more or less large aceording to the d%ree 
of .nttrition whieh it hud undergone. The following eala, 
which are very much reduced .in size, as will be undmio^ 
from what we have olready slated, wili.exfdftin tbia dlffec- 
cncc in the tooth more dearly than words- Mfore tlie tooth 
has sufiend IVom detritus it presents tho following appear¬ 
ance:— 



Moy^a^Mwlilia.jwlwsw. ' 

And oftw a oompintttvdy snail dagiw of 

t^tioo U ^ idiawiraMd b ina following ent>^ 

B J 


Vvltf lofttb n( MAAlvkffi, M»rn» 

But when from longer use the coiucij tcut-like points nre 
more deeply worn down, the following flppt nraiiec is pre¬ 
sented. 



The way in whieh these teeth are set in the upper j.aw 
will 1)0 soon fi^ui the following cut. 



Mular lt«lh nml {bUito q ( MaittixWo. 


And the inude in wbirh llutse of the lower jaw are ur* 
ranged will l>c perceived fruju the figiirus given holuw. 




Tbo general contour ot the loww from 

•bore may be coUocted from the folrawing figure. *; 


■* 

Pi>nloa otlm-triaw nrMuluAnn. 

• Tlio remains of the f7r«rf MiutfHtiin, Afantodon ni^-ui- 
teus, Cut., appear lb have heen the first that allructed ut- 
teiition. Those occurred in consiCmhlo ubundnnue tn 
North America. They gave rise to much H|ie<:ulatioii and 
much crroiioous opinion, at first j for though tlio form iiiid 
size of the molar tocih forbade the iiirmnicv that ihev could 
have huloiigcd to any of the large existing animals, llie for- 
inidabla appearance of ilie piunicMl conical liibcrosities of the 
crowns led to cunelusium directly the rcrersu of truth, ns 
WG shall prcKunlly see. Dnnlicnion. indeed, at first thought 
that sumo of t1ic«v tocth bchmgod to the llippii)iutynuis. 
hut liu soon ncrcoived that they must have formed jwrt of 
uii animal which had no recent analogue, and Iluflun nn- 
noiuieud llml the wliulo e\idenoc affurded by the remains 
led to the belief that this aniienl species, which ought to bo 
rt giirded us the first and the largest of lorrcstrial animals, 
existed only in the first ages of the world (* n'a subsisli': i|UU 
dans les iiruinicrs tumps'), and never had come down to our 
time. Tills opinion uF Btiffon did not extend beyond thu 
larger molar tccih, and be still regarded the middling sized 
and worn teeth .as ihose of the. Hip]iO|>otamiis; he aUu fol- 
lowed Danbenlim in considering the femur found with the 
teeth ns that of an eliadiant, though Dr. Hunter (William) 
had pointed out thu diflerenres between it and the same 
t>onu in thu elephant, as well as the distinctions existing in 
the teeth and lower jaw. {Phil. TVant., txil. Iviii.) But 
while William Unuturdid this good service, ho introduced 
no smalt confusion and errof. He had hcnnl of the Silio- 
rinn Mainmolh, and not liming seen the bones of tli.at ani¬ 
mal, ho immediately concluded llmtitwas identical with 
the North Aniorienii fossil, and gave tho name to the latter, 
n iioinoiicluturo which was for some time adhcro>l to both 
by the Anglo-Americans and the English. Tito skeloton of 
the Great Mastodon w.as oxhibited at Ix>iidon and Bristol .ih 
the Mtiitmolh, and accounts of it under tho same name 
wnru published in London in l8t)-2 and 1603. Nor was this 
the only error of which William Hunter was tho parent, 
for notwiibsianding the rejection of such an opinion by 
Uampor, Iho former dcclarou that, from the structure of tho 
tucth, the Mammoth, os he tei metl it, was carnivorous; and 
moti, over pruno to catch at the wild and wonderful, greeilily 
adopted this marvellous view, aod named tlie gigantic beast 
the Camivemut Elevhant. We woll. remem^r in our 
early youth bearing the speculations of some as to tlio sort 
of prey on which the monster lived, and as to tho groat ser¬ 
vices that its enormous tusks, which in the skeleton above 
notiood wore placed in on invertod position, with tho curva¬ 
ture downwards, must have rendered when tho animal was on 
its predatory Excursions. The conAtsbu created by the appli¬ 
cation of the same name Mammoth to two dilTorent generic 
was greati-and for a long time almost inextrieaUe, notwiih- 
standing tho endeavours of Pallius who dearly rented 
the supposed i^ntity of the Siberian .and American ani- 
tnals, by diowing that the Siberian Mammoth U a true 
elephant. Cuvier at ooee dissipated Iho clouds that had 
gathered over the subject, and white lie cleorly pointed 
ont the ostcological difftronoeo between tho two genern, 
gave to the supposfed Mammoth of Amorica the appropriato 
iiaiiio atMattodan (Moffric, a feat; 6toif, a.tootfa). 

, The first imtice of the teeth and bones of tbiiexti^t 
genus of pachydonns appears jk) bo in ‘ Phil. T»ni.’ (vol. 
t\iX; 1714), a csilitvtry and. a quortor ago; and it U 
not uninsirtiotiTk to observo what rapid ptridos natural 
Bcibtica bas tntde sineethat tiriife. tHiat tho 9dei^ 
of London j^blikhed in their Ttan^nons Xfr. 
letter te' Dr..Wipdiwtl, in whidt'ii^/.i^^^'JjiTei an 
account M a lot**-woth-Jn'To^'Wioi^ut ■ 
dooe not oohi'e tw nthor. Dri Hwnif recotDmeo& t^ 
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worki vbich appears to hare been »■ 009^00(117 bn the 
Biblo, with }ar^ pbiloaoplHeal remi^k*,''tnitlw Mtronaco 
of some goDcrous Mecosnw, to pratoote the pubneaKon of 
it,' and transcribes, as a speeimen, a passage annouuoing the 
discovery, in 170 A, of enormous bones and teoth at Al^ny in 
New England, as tbe bones of a giant, appoailng (0 tiioni 
as a confirmation of^ the text in Ometig (vi. 4 ); anotlicr 
example, if any wero wanting,' of ilie fully and danger 
of mixing up religious <|apstionB with scientillo in({uirics. 
Portions Ilf remains wore sent to Fruco and Engls^nd at 
dilforont' intervals, and elicited Uw observations of ^nipouu 
zoolt^ists, vrbiiit -in America matcnols n;pro coUoctcd for 
forming t>ro complete skeletons by the sealous industry of 
Mr. Pcalo. ^ 

- Of these Ao tkeletans one was placed in the museum of 
Mr. Charles Wilwn Pcale in Philadelphia, and the other 
was exhibited in London and Bristol by-his son Mr. Rem* 
hrnndl Poalc, who published two accounts of it under the 
iiainn of thu Mimmolh nbov^ aUuilcd to. 

Onu of the principal doposiLH of Masto<Ion bonus nppeavs 
to have been Uiu Big-buneLick in thu north part of Kun- 
tiiuky, near tlio Oliti\ w]i<muc thu Mastodon has boon ciiUud 
‘ tho animal of Iho Ohio.’ None of the remains luivo thu 
apiiearani'o of havin'' boon ndlud, hut scctn to have buuii 
tinmovud since lliu death of the aniinnl; and it is worth) of 
remark thnt those which wen- fomi'I at tliu rivorufthu Great 
Osnguv, wliich runs into thu Missouri a lilllc ahovc its con- 
lliiencu with theMi^si>si]>pi. were in n vcrticaJ position, ns if 
the animals had been boggiHl or buried in thu mod. [Mk- 

UATIIKHIIll.'K.] 

The traditions which were rifo among the lied Men con' 
cernin<; ibis gigantic form anil its destruction most not be 
passed iivur in riIoiicu. M. Fabn, a I'Vmb oIRcer, in¬ 
formed BufTou lliut tbi! savages reganlud these bones seal- 
terod in varioUR ports of Canada and lamisiana os belong¬ 
ing to an nnimol which the)' namol the p:re aux lo’i/fg. 
Tliu Sbawncu Indians iK-licvod that with these enormous 
animals there existed men of projuirtionate development, 
niiil that the Great Being ih-siroytsl IkiiIi with thuiidcr- 
iHiIts. Tliosu of Virginia slate that as a troop of thesu 
terrible qiiadmiivds won- de..uii)iiig tho deer, the bisuus, 
and the other uiumnU ereaieil for iIumisu of thu Indians, 
llio Great Man xlew llicm ;dl with his lliiiniler, except 
Iho Big Bull, who, nolhiiig duuiitetl, presented his enormous 
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forobgjd to tha boHs, an^ shook them off as they fell, till. 
Being at lost wounded In the sid^ he Bod'towards t^ groat 
lakes, whero he is to this day. ' ' 

. Bufibn seems to. havo been tha first who noticed tho 
occttrronce of these teeth in the <Md,World, and flgiitua one 
alleged to have been fouml in LiiUol'artary, and given to 
him by tbe Uomto.doVergCnnea. This is very large, haring 
from eight to ten mints and weighing qfevon pounds four 
ounces. He also figures another from ihgiaittouin of tho 
Abbd Chappo, said to have been bronghl rrgra piberia. Pal¬ 
las announces unothcr inslanco; und gives li figure of onv 
from tho Ournl Mountains. 'Cuvier slates that bo for n 
long time thought that his Magtodon inhabited 

the Old Continent as well.os America, but ho ronfbu-cs khi. 
doubts as to this pqiat. The Abbd Chappe. he rumarks, 
had been in California, and them is nq certain evidence tint- 
he brought back bis Mastodon tooth from Siberia. Tim 
tooth figured by Pallas he thinks may perhaps have bo- 
longed to MaghdiiH aiigwlideng, and lie asks who hhaU 
ossuro us that thu Comte do Vergennos wu not in error as 
to the locality of the great molar iwcsentcd by him to Bur- 
fun, and whieh. together with that formerly in the cabinet 
of lliu Abbe Cbappu. is in the Pari«Museum? Cuvier 
sums lip liy saying that he docs not entirely pretend to in- 
validatu those three proofs, but that he begins no longer to 
regard ibem us sutHcieiit.' Ik 

Thu following R))ccics have been named: Mtistndonsigan- 
teum,* M. ongmtuhns (Europe, America?), M. Andium 
(Andes), M. IlumboJdlii (Cunci’p^inn —Chili), Jlf. mitmfvg, 
M.'IXtj.troidr’g, M. Turiretinig, 3f.ytfv’mi»nm(Epph‘sboim, 
Piiy de D&nie), d/.c/< 7 iAff«foiVif>* (Irawnddi.ScwahkMimn- 
tains), d/. latiiti-iig (Irnwaddi, Sownlik MuuntainaX and .V. 
{nngir/>Jitris, Kaup. Professor Owen 1ms referred the tevili 
from the Norfolk crag to the last-named species. 

Example, SImtodm giganlnu (Cuv.)—,‘iyn., Mastodon 
maximns (Ciiv.), .tfanwi/r( OAt'ib>H« tUlum.*).//(ir;ia»wo- 
thfnuin Ciinoileiige (Fisch.), Ehjhwt curnirorng (Cul. 
11 unler). Mutmnolh of William Hunter and of the Anglo- 
Americans. 

Voting .— Ti'frtiriiubHlnn.' ((toilin.). 

I.orahli'g .—The Unilisl Stales. Europe? * 

'This »])ecics mu-t liave (vjuallcd the Elcpliant in height, 
but seems to have been longer and stouter in Us pru^ioi- 
tiuns. 



Skrietnn ot Mcunoitue ((isuilnu. 


I^raams of kfattodnu were found by Capt Cofltloy in the 
MwalikMbitntBms; and in assigning an age to thu forma- 
rion, the Captain adopts tit* views of Dr. Falconer, who 
omsidm to .bo synclirnnous with .that from 

,w^h Mr. Crpirlufa ob^nod tho remains near Promo, on 
tl0A^nkaof tlm Irawp^. -Captain C^utloy h^ng fonnd 
Uws^ in wbich tho fmf tWth are Hot to »,di8tin^isli«d. 
from .the terth.of tbote in tho rear fkwm 

tbp.wlkof M '<;o{Mi^m Ulii^tiie dis¬ 


tinction which was estaWWicd on detac^id leeUi Will he 
found to be erroneous. . 

Tito gcnu:> Tetrfu'<iKfof/"w of Godtianu is, according to 
Iho best autlmrilics, tlm yoimg^of the (.'rent ^fag|od«tl~^ 
Magtrgiim giganlf/ts. Onetspocics only, Tcfrtvmf-^on 
Magtrxiontmdnim (Ooto). « ttcordcil. (llarlau, Hull. 
Ji'g Sc. Nut. et d« <7^C7Tt)30.) 

MASTODONS ApJ^S. Ur. JiDgcr’anamo for an cxliuct 
6ig»wpMri"cwiy. 
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■iplnm ibnnd is okm>a<Ai^er. or Uum tUt«^ur- 
:l£lnb«v)r founded teotb, the largest of wliicli, with 
of the atone adheriog, ia figured helo^, ono-holf uf 
[the aiifi oftho original, xlic otlior teelhireru eonsidvrobli’ 
'imallef. ' ’ 

i ' Dr. Jteger ia of opinion titat these teeth must be held to 
ap^^i^h the noarest to those of tho aniiiiali) Uilongiiig ti» 
4 . pone of the species of Mnjutor. llie MoftodouKOurus, 
frqm tho Icnsth of its teeth, may be s«id, in bia opinion, to 
,'havo eqtiaileo the Afo«(uauru« ot Mnastriclit >u size; but in 
On fomatiou Of the teeth the fumiur diflers from the 
Ifittor. The mbsU teeth, he obseni-s, ngn-e so much in 
every re^mt with tho large one, that their difference in 
sUols gwy to bo ascribed to Ibeir liaviiij' bolougod to ant¬ 
ing of a different age, but not of a dinerent genus, and 
ii^.to'tbeir having occupied different places in the jaw. 



TuMh at klMtudoiMiurai. 

(Dr. JtDgcr'K tnemoir, Vber iU« Pottil* Rp.ptilitn uidrjio 
in Wiirtembrrg aufgef}in(Un morv/m xivd, Stuttgart, I BJb.) 

MASULll’ATAM, n distrietofllu' province known as 
tliu Nortiiuru Circars in Hindustan. It is hounded on the 
north by Kajainundry, on the cast by tho Hay of Bungul, on 
tSie auutb by Guntoor, uiid on tlic west by the doiniiiioiia of 
the Nissm. Tho district whieh now goes under the name 
of Masulipatamcotnpriaes three of the Qvv original Norllicru 
Circars, viz. Condapilly, Eltorc,utid Masuiipatam.nnd forms 
a eollcclorato under tlie English government. Tho popu¬ 
lation amounted, in IBS'.', to 434,75*1,mid the public revenue 
to about ISO.OOU/. This district contains a large proportion 
of uncultivated giass-land.s, and towards the north tliere is 
a great deal of jungle, lliv principal produco is grain, 
and some cotton of good quality is raisud. 

MASULIPATAM, the capital of the district, is a seaport 
of sonic consetiucncc, in IC" 10'N. bit. and 81 " M' £. long. 
About a mile and a half south-east from tho town is a fort 
in the form of u parallolugram, 800 yards long by COO yards 
broad: there is n straight causeway between tno fort and 
the town uiiward.s of tlOUO yards long. Tliere is a consider¬ 
able manufacture of cliintzes in the town and neighbour- 
,houd, great quantities of which are exported: they are 
much csteumed in the greater part of Persia. Hiis la id- 
the only part of that line of coast on which the 
etirfdoea not beat; it affords good anchorage for ships of 
3D0 tons burthen. Tho French cstablialied a factory at this 
^ee In 1750. It was taken by assault in 1759, by the 
BnglUh uiidtii' Colonel Furde, and has siueo continued in 
our possession. Uwulipataro is 203 miles from Hydrabad, 
292 miles (himlftidrai, 764 ^ui Calcuttu, and 1084 from 
Delhi, all travelling diitaoees. . 

MATABUNGA. [Hindustan.] 

. MATAGORDA. tMaxica] 

MATAPAN, CAPE. [LAcoxica,] 

MATARO', a seaport of Colalufia in Spain, in 41"33'N. 
lat and 2 " 30' E. lung. It is said to have been founded by 
tb« Romans, and to be identieal with tho Ilqi^ fd Ptolemy 
iDlid Pliny, but tbs Roman city vat ftrtiiw InlfiDd ^ban 
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the existing town of Matai6, which was founded and named 
by the Arabs. 

The wore .uitiont or Moslem part of Matard stands on a 
rising ground at some distance from t)ie sea; it is small and 
enclosed with walls; the streets are narrow and gloomy, with 
tho exception uf one called La Ricn. which is hroad, 
slraighl, and handsome, and inlonects tho town. The iuo> 
dvrn part iifMiilard is ufauch greater extent, and stretches 
eastward down to tho sea. It is laid out in stroels, long, 
broiul, and regular; tlie houses ore neat, and many have 
their fufudes painted ID fruseoasiscoramou in Spain and Por¬ 
tugal. Ono parish clivrch, five couveuls (now unoccupied), 
and un hospital, aro tho principal public buildings. The 
population at the commencement of the pr^ni century 
was about 2j,0UU.and was increasing rapidly, but nitst now 
be estiuiuied muuli lower. The manufactures and oom- 
tneruu of Matai/i at the same time, owing to the industrious 
and ciUcrpruiug spirit of the inhubiisotii. were in a must 
tloui'ishiug conditiun. but the loss of the American colonies, 
(0 which Ibis town used to export calicoes, luces, velvets 
and other inaiiufucluros in silx, gave the dciith-bluw to 
its prosperity. 

Tho scenery in tin: neighlKiurhood of Matard is exceed¬ 
ingly piciurcsqiie. Inland iiniu the town extends a sinull 
but most fei'tilo and cuUimiIlhI plnin, ibe farms m which, su)s 
Towiineiid, arose niuiiy ganU-iis, waiurcil by urlii'u-ial ineniis, 
’and producing on tbn s,>mo s]X]lof ground corn, wme, 
oraic'cs, and utives.' liouiiduig tho plain are ranges of 
uiountaiiiH, whiisc slopes im* luxuriantly clothed with uiMd. 
The rod wnic gru'vu iii the plain of Matard Ls esU-enicd tho 
best in Oilnluua. 

(J.Aburde, Itinfniin; Dexfripti/ tip !'lit}agitr; Tewns- 
elld's Journnj liirtmah Synin ; IiigUs » iJ/'iit// in 18Ji).) 

M.\TE'. [l*ARA<;rtY Th.\.J 

M.VTE'UIA ME'DIC.I is tliul brunch of medical science 
wliieh treats of the articKs oiupltiyud in the practice of me¬ 
dicine, and embraces an exphuiatiuii of the nature and mode.s 
of action of those subslanci's which are had recourse to in 
order to restore the healthy stale of the liumau frame when 
its functions or rtrncture are impairiil by disease. Thus 
deflned it comprehends both pharmacology and therapeutics. 
The former means an account uf drugs, simple or prepared, 
in reference to their physical character, natural liutory, 
comineicial history, chcinical composition, and modes of 
oxhihition. The latter inc.-iiu an exiHuition of the prin¬ 
ciples which should rcgiilulc their cmplnymont. Tho 
pharmacological part of (he subject is sulheiently treated 
of under <‘uch article, us it present-, itself in alphubclical 
urilur, and it is only rcqiiiMtu In lient here of the ftenercl 
principles involved in their praclical appltcatioii. For tho 
full and satLsfartury c.oinprehension uf this department, a 
previous knowledgoiif the structure uf ihcbody, nr uuiiloniy, 
uiid, above all, of general anatomy, and of tho respective 
duties or offices pcrfomicd by its component organs whilo 
in a stale of integrity, or physiology, and of the various 
degrees of departure from these, when from any cause they 
become dcrnngcsl in their oclioii, or pathology, and the 
signs by which the morbid states arc iudicnted, or nosology, 
is required. Theso dopartments of scicnco arc studied only 
by those porsuiis who intend to follow tho me<licsl profession, 
and at Ihoir hands ouly can a skilful eaipluytnenl of medicines 
bo expected. Sometliing however may be done for tho 
advantage of tho public by pointing out how medicines 
act, oinl in what way they proVe remedial. The object of 
the administration of a medicine is to arrest tho progn^ 
of discaeed action, and to remove the conscqueRcos of iLs 
existence, that is, to restore tho individual to perfect 
health, such as ho enjoyed before the o^^an or organs 
received the impression of (ho morbific geom; or wbero 
both or either m these objects cannot be aeeomplishod, 
so to retard the career of tho unhealthy operations, os to 
prolong life to tho latest possible puriml. To itaprovo and 
perfect this most impoilaul branch uf the healing art ii 
tbo end and aim of all the other branebes of medical icienoe. 
The means of accomplishing this object have varied in Uio 
different stages of human civilUation, and oseording as 
different theoriee of the naturu or cause of diseases-have 
prevailed. Many of tho medieiuea formerly io use were of 
a disgusting or repulsive nature, or of a hind devoid of>jiBp 
activo principle, and therefurs inert. Many sbo owed tlMr 
introduction into praetke to supefStitiOBt^eredulity, or « 

. misappUestioneftbeprinoipleaof DSturil uidefaemi^ pht- 
) losovhyi ud fasTS long been diicsidod by scioatlAo pn»* 
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titioners, lliougli fretinontly rtiainedjb; the populace or by 
uacko. The medicines uonl in the present day are still 
rawn from all the three kingdoms of nature, though the 
animal kingilom yields few, the vegitiidile kingdmn a <-on* 
siderahlu number, and the mineral kingdom ihu greatest- 
number and tho most active. 

In general few articles produce muoheflcct on (he human 
frame, either in a state of houhh or disease, which are nut 
possessed of marketl sensible qualities, impressing tho senses 
of smell or Uulo in a distinct monnor. Ilcncc blund 
insipid articles arc mostly better fitted to furnish nourish¬ 
ment than medicines, being completely digested, and cre¬ 
ating no disturbonco or chaugo of action of the vital powers 
of the system: medicinal subsumes on tho contrary do not 
appear to beluoroughly digosloil, but a )>ortiun rcmuiniiv.' 
uiiassimilatcd acts in some monsure as a tureign body, and 

S rodiicut a stimulant or allenuit efTect on the vital jiuwoi-. 

luiiy medicines are indc«-d absolutely poisonous if given ni 
large dorcs, orwhero no diseased slate of ihcsyHtcin rc<|iiircs 
Uu'ir administration. For disease ofien gives to the sysicni 
a |io\rcr of sitslaining the action of u dose of morlicino wliii'h 
would pi'ixluco serious disorder if given lo a person m health; 
the morbid slate of ihu system sivniiing te act os an anti¬ 
dote to the mediotno, while the mcdieiiio aets as an antidote 
to the (liscaHu—health being the resiiU of their neutralizing 
IKiwet. 

Merlicinc.s produce two distinct cOects: one termed the 
jirmmry, or in some cases, as when given to n hc.iUhy per¬ 
son, llio phyMoltigiral effect; the other secondary, or cura¬ 
tive, which can only take place when there exists n disease 
to ho roiiiovod. Tlio firmer is generally uniform nr con¬ 
stant; the latter loo ulteu vanulileandiineeriain. To lesson 
tlm degree of um-ortuiiity in the latter and most iiii|>ortaiit 
of llio two kinds of.irtion, many zealous medical men have 
iiisliiulisl e.xpcriinciits with different modieincs on them¬ 
selves or others; while chemists hate rarcl'ully iiivcstiiratcd 
the elu-inu-al rominisitiun of tho artn-Ies, and siiiight In dis¬ 
cover ihcir lu-tive ]>riiiciplcs. ur to exphim their niudes of 
acliiiii. Niilwithsliiiiding tbc-c valuable suds, llicra|ieiilii-s : 
is still the most iiiipi-rfin'l of all the dc|mrtuu>iils of tnedii al ' 
science, parlly from the difliciilties itibercnl in the subject, 
and psirily from in.ibtlily in imshc-il men to Woi^b correctly 
tbc cviibnce res|>«-rliiig tin* ePi.-cis of medicines. Tlic union 
of several ailiclos in oiiu prescription, by which we ottimipt 
by one stroke In remove several <-ymptums, lends still 
further to obscure the rt'siills, and to vitiate the ciiiu-liisians 
which may be drawn. The isilypliunnacy of tho aniiciit-* 
has been in a great measure abandoned, Inii si ill it must bu 
confessed thill Kiniplicily in prevcribmg is not sufiicienlly 
studied. (Holland’s .^Ici/irul .\iifrx and /ir/lcTions o.-» 
Al‘'Jiru( i,’i’/t/e»c/’, and on Affl/uHlit oX Pfcwription.) On 
till! opposite hand, the attempts to isulatv (he supt>oscd active 
principle of many vegetuble remedies, and to administer it 
apart from the others, though in some instances udvanta- 
geoiu, by diminishing iIk' size of the dose, or loiirealing 
the impleasantness of ibu taste. Imvc not produced the c.on- 
sequences expected; for example, in most cases I'hichmta 
bar/t adniiiiisterol in some of the old preparations will be 
found a more valuable tonic than quinine. The superiority 
of many mineral waters, which contain n variety of ingre¬ 
dients in a state of extreme dilution, over the exhibition of 
the saline materials in a less quantity of liquid, seems to 
militaio against ilic practice of excessive concentration. 

The introduction of new substances into tho Materia Mc- 
dica, by the discovery of new plants, or by tho progress of 
chemistry, may supply tIcOeiciieics in the catalogue of re¬ 
medies. Rut lets benefit to mankind will flow IVom a mul¬ 
tiplication of remedies, than from the establishment of clear 
and scientific rules fortheir administration. Every improve¬ 
ment in anatomy and physiology will promote tho advance¬ 
ment of thenpeulics, by leading to greater precision in tho 
employment of medicines. For nothing is more certain 
than that medicinal substances or.t upon siierial parts of 
the body, in preference to others, and in many instances on 
those which are diseased rithcr than on those which aro 
■ound. The careful investigation of the modes of action of 
medicines is worthy of the bc-tt faculties and energies of 
medical men, and every contribution to this department of 
science should be regarded as «n mealculablo benefit coii- 
ferrM on mankind. 

(^rein's ElemenUqf Materia Me4icu; and Vogt, ZcAr- 
hueK der Pharmakoc^namik.) 

HATSRlALlSll is a name applied to any philosophical 
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system which detiiea the existence of a spiritual or imma- 
leriul Jtrinciple in man, celled the mind or soul, ilistinct 
from matter, or which (changing the phrase) deuies the 
immateriiility of the soul. Tho name U applied to systems 
which differ very widely from one anotlier, in respect of the 
roiiMfjiicnces deduced from the denial of tho soul’s imma- 
Icriidiiy: iind thus it cuincs to pess that.tho popular mesn- 
' ing of the weird has beruine loose and incorrect, compre¬ 
hending what are no belter than accidental consequences of 
tbc pure and proper idea. Simh accideutal conscqueaces 
aro (he denial uf n future state and alisnluie atheism; and 
it iicc'l not bo said tliat atlieism and materialism ate tfeatad 

in current eonver'-ution as Convertible expres.-^ioni, ' ' ' 

The iiuine malcriatism also is one of that sort for whl^ 
Mr. llonlliain has conatrucled the epithet Xl 

applied in current conversation, it always carries with ft 
censure. This arises, of ruurse, from the nature of tliearcU . 
dental ciinscqucni-c» which have been indicated, and which 
niiiiikiiid regard with hurror: but inasmuch as the name 
Hi ill cijiitinues to bu applied tii Hyslemsfrom which unchrh- 
tiiiii ami ulbcKticnl consequences arc expressly excluded, 
and even to some systems (such as lliat of Hartley) which 
admit the uxisleiicu of u separatu soul, Imt in whoso method 
ofexpluiiiiiig niunt-al plienoincna there is a dash of male- 
rialisiii, the consuru that has c.ome to be indissolubly asso¬ 
ciated with the name uften falls with grievous injusliue. 
Indeed there is lianlly a single word lit the whole range of 
philosophic. (ermiiiuUigy Ivctter fitted to exemplify the evils 
of bioseiiL'ss uf application, ur of allowing feelings to tinge 
and discolour the notions riiiivcyt'<l by names. 

The syHienis to which llie name maleiialism is applied 
may be roughlydisliibuteil under a threefold division. First, 
it is applied (us has been already-‘aid) tu a system like that 
of Hart let, whieh udiints tUc cxislenceof a soul, but which, 
attempting to explain nienlal phcuutiicua physically or by 
niuYenienln arising out of the buddy urguiii/ation, seems to 
imply inatcriali'-m. Secondly, it is apjiliod to the systems 
of ilobhcs nud Priestley, and uf the Fniiieb schuul uf writers, 
of which De la Mettric niav bo lak<-a as a specimen, vrliiclt 
distinctly deny tbe oxisleiue of a .s-nd as a separate princi¬ 
ple in man. but wbich do nut deny eilher a Ood or a future 
state. In the systems of ibc-so uriiors is evolved the pure 
uiid proper idea of nta!eriali-m, dive.>le<l of all unncces'-iiry 
coiisL'i|ucnrus. Thirdly and lastly, the name is applied to 
systems like that of tho uniienl Kpieuroans, or of Spinez.i, 
which deny both a I'lKiiru siau! of revr.iids and punisliments 
uml a Divine Creator, b\»lv-m« for winch allieism would be 
the better name, inasmncli as matenah’-nt f.iits to denote 
then' more imporlanl and dislmeiive ingredient.*. 

The fulluwing is a brief summary uf the views of Dr. 
Priesdey, wbu lias mote formally than any other writer enun¬ 
ciated the principles of materiahsin m the pure and pro¬ 
per sense uf (he word. He denies the existence of a sepa¬ 
rate immaterial principle in man, called the mind or soul, 
becaiisu he thinks that an iiumaierial nnnciple could not 
exist ill uniiitl widi die niaturioi IhsIv, aim iM-rauso he ihinks 
fiirdtct (hat all mental pliciiomena (us they arc called) may 
be cxplaincil liy means of sup|Xiscd moveiuents arising out 
of the boilily orgauiz.itiun. The melhiKl by wbich be tliiiH 
explains mental plicnomena is that of llartloy. {H.vrti.kv.] 
Auo))liiig this philosopher’s hyiwllicsis of medullary vibra¬ 
tions, he defines mental phciiumena as mcdullaiy vibralions 
perceived; and be contends, piincipally floin the analogy 
of brutes, that bodily organization is adequate to-prixlucb 
perception. Thus, and by muans of such hypothesis, docs 
lie dispense with the hypothesis of a separate immulcruil 
soul. But denying (he existence of a houI, se))arate from 
the body, and cap.ililc of surviving when the body perishes, 
bu docs'not yet deny the immortolily uf man. and a fulim! 
state of revvanU and punishments. On the contrary, be di^ 
tinedy affirms these on the authority uf Scriptiin-. It is 
needless to a<ld that Ur. Priestley does not deny die •xist- 
cnce of a' God. [Prixstlky.} 

One word more on the absurdity of coupling the denial of 
a fltturo state with tho denial of an iminuterial soul, and of 
making atheism synonymous with niaicrialwm. To deny u 
material soul is necessarily to deny an immortal sonl, but 
not therefore to deny an mimorlal man. And even to deny 
the cxistuncB of cvcrviiiing s»ve msttcr in the universe, is 
nut iiucuHsarilv to deny a Divine principle, a.s is shown by 
many of tho aniicnt scImoIs of pinlosnpbr [Eieatic Phi- 
losofhyI, nor even tu deny a mural Governor, os is shown 
by (hv philosophy of Hobbes, who, dcnyiug ia vue port of 
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liii writings the existence of oil spirit, end in this ^pect 
carrying his views further than Dr. IViosuoyi yet malTcs Gad 
tho corner>stone of moral and polilics) sclenco. [lloHuiis.J 
iluhtm distinctly sa}’s that tliere hetng nothing, in lii's 
opnion, but mutter in tlio universe, U folluns that Gud is 
Dialler. 

But it is to be remarked in op}>osition to mukuialiKni, 
even os it is put forth by Dr. Priestley, tlial it is (1e\uid of 
philosophical foundation, and rests uu ii disregaril of tlie 
limits of true philosophy. Its truth ciumut ho lesit-d by ub* 
servation. It rests oltugethor on hypotlu'sis and conjecture. 
When we gu beyond what arc called the (|iiulilicb of tiie 
mind, or of matter either, and s|>cculate upon whiit it is 
itself, vbolher it is something else, »r different from that 
soinetbing, whether it has or has not an e.\istence. wo have 
no help but in supiiosing and eonJecturini> and imnoiiiiiio. 
Such speculations may doubtless bn interesting, nnil they 
tmy huvti their use too us an exercLso for the iinagiiiatioii, 
but wo cannot calculate upon tbeir results. Mncli iiiisehief 
is done moreover hy mixing up tlieso results with the re- 
suU.<i of obserrntion, by jumbling together conjoclurc nnd 
philosophy, llio truo puilosuphiT, not dc.«pising, hut sot¬ 
ting usiilc as irrelevant to his object, uU spceuluiiuik.s on the 
origin nnd nature of mind, or of matter cither, will start 
from these os first principles, and will apply liimsolf to ob¬ 
serving their qualities and capabilities Olid laws: and the 
resulis will be sound ]isyehu1ogy and sound pliysics. 

The converse of the word mutcrmliMU is ininiutcrialism. 
This is usod only ns an abstract term, and even thus very 
seldom: spiritualism bcini* gcncmilv used iu its place. 

MATK1UA15. STllBNGTH OK. Tlio slrengih of any 
material object, as a riKl. lar, beam, eliain, or rope, is that 
power hy wliicli the subsluiico resists an eHurt to destroy 
the Cohesion of its ^mrts. It evidently dcjiciuls on the dis- 
jHisition of the particles relutively to each other, on the in- 
loiisily of the foieo hy which tho particles culierc together, 
and on the inumier in which the slruiniiig jHiwcr is applied. 
The inquiry into the laws hy which the matoriuls employed 
iu the construction of ediHccs or machines resist the strains 
to which they aro subject is of considerable imporluiire, Im.*- 
cnnik- upon a just adaptation of the sficiigth at niiyoiio 
)Kunt to the strain there cxircriciu'cd (and an excess or defi- 
eieiiny of the former is nearly equally injunuu.s) dejieniU 
the stability of the whole. 

Whntevor bo the constitution of a nwl or beam, the vein- 
tion bflween its strength and llic strnin to which it may be 
exposed can be made the stihjix-l of inntliciniiiieul invculi- 
galion only by imagining the inulciial to consist of an in¬ 
finite nuniher of purticlos arranoed in linos (like fibres or 
1 breads) parallel to each other iu the direction of its length. 
The partielcs in each line mu'.t be xiqqiOKed to rohuio lu- 
gctlier by powcr» o.xerlod in that direction; and the several 
lines to culiero laterally with forcc.r which may, or may nut, 
be equal to those e.xcrtcd luiigiludinally. In liomogcncuus 
bodies, as glo-xs and some of the inolals, tiic lairticlcs may 
Iw supposed to be symuKtrically ilisiiosorl ibrougUout the 
masses, and to attract each other in every dii-cclion with 
equal Mwers: but the case is different in other bmhes, pur- 
ticulurV in timber; fur in such the lateral eubesious of the 
fibios are much less powerful tliun the luiigitudinal cohe¬ 
sions of the ]iurtiulcs in each fibre. In ropes the fibres bare 
no lateral cohesion, and the strength depends on the twist¬ 
ing of tho fibres together; in consequence of this, as flic 
latter can scarcely be separated from each oilier in the 
direction of the Icnglli of tho ro{>c, the cohesion of nearly 
all tlie particles in any transverse scelion must bo dostmyed 
' beforo a disruption can take place. 

A rod of any materia), consisting of parallel fibres 
as above snpiio.svd, being placed in a vortical jiositiun, uml 
atraliied by n weight apnhed at tho lower extremity, the 
piirliclas in every fibre will be soparated from each other by 
the action of tlio weight, and conNenuently its Icqglh will 
be increased. The colicsive power by winch the particles 
are kept together wil), in most cases, he diminished by tlio 
soparation; nnd if the weight be Kulliciciitly great, or if it 
be allowed to net during a sufficient length of time, the 
cohesive i>ower will be certainly ovcruuine; that is. the rod 
will, in some ports of its length, b’c torn asunder. But 
before this occurs, since all l>o(iic!i .possess a certain degree 
of elasticity, on removing the weight the attracliun of cube- 
•ion wilt cause the separated piHicles'to return towards 
their original noeitions; or the red will become nearly of 
the lame leugtli as at lint. That U does not oxaotly bacome 


to, in nneral, aritea'frora the imperfect olasticUy of Ino 
mafeiiai, on wHielf account tlio inrticlos come to a state of 
rest at augmented distances from each other. Tho elonga¬ 
tion of the rotl when strained by a weight, and the amount 
of the weight necessary to prodneo fracture, will depend on 
the nature of the material; and, from a want of uniformity 
in the constitution of inutcriaU even of the same kind, 
though the rods be of liko diiiietisions great irregularities 
are found to exist in their (lowcr ef resisting direct strains. 
Numerous experiments nerfunned on each of tlm dillercnt 
kinds of material can alone afford n mean value on which 
reliunce maybe placed when it is rutiuired to detenoino the 
rapuhility of a bar or beam to resist tbu strain arising from 
the nolum of any given force. 

11' Ills materials were perreelly elastic, so that the length 
of the rod lieeaiue tlie same, uAer tliu reiuovul of the suh 
pended weight, us befiire ihal weight was appliud, the force 
of cuhcsuiu Would evidently bo pnqiurlioiial to tliu inleasily 
of tile straining power; mid this is generallyadoplud as nii 
liypothcsis in invcsligntiuns conccrnuig-lhu expiilibriuin be¬ 
tween Utreiiglhs and Mriiiiis; it licing nndurstiKid that the 
latter liavu only that muileralc degree of inicnaily. eompared 
with the furiiiur, whicli is consistent with the pcriiiuncnt 
stability of the eilinee or machine. Tho law just nienliuiieil 
upivenrs to have hccii discuvercil h^' Dr. Hooke; uud, as tliu 
S'lpuruliun of tliu parlielcs in iiiiy iihre is pro|>or(ioiiul to the 
straining power, il iidlows that, wiihiii certain limits, the 
cohesive power between two panicles of an eluslic body it 
proi>orlionnl to the distances to which one of ibuiii is 
removed by the straining force from the place where 
it wus beforo at re.sl. Tbu same law i.s considered to hold 
good when the particles of an clastic body arc made to iqi- 
pronch each other by tlio action of a compressing force like 
that ef a weight on the lop of a verlic.al pillar. 

'I’lic |io\ver by wbieh llic particles in any hotly resist llio 
action of a force toiidiiig Iu svpar.ilts those p-irticlcs in llio 
direcliuii of the length of the Ixsly may be considered us 
eonsliluting the direct or absuhilc strength; and it is evi¬ 
dent that, if the bi>dy were of a honiugeiieous lexluie. that 
slroiiglh would be proiiortiuiial to the nninber <.f particles 
in a tiansrerse sccliuii; that is, to the urea of such mtIiuii, 
while the strain is proportional to Ihu weight applied. 
Therefore, if F designate the cohesive power in a iniil of 
such urea, as a sipuira inch, a square foot, &t*. ; also if 
I'epresenl the area and W tho weight applied, including 
that of the botly itself, wc sluinld liave K..\ = W w hen the 
strength and strain an; m eqiiibbrio. This l.iiniiil.i (br the 
absolute slrenglh may be coii'idered as nearly eorrerl w iih 
respect to nio-.! of tin- bmlies in u.iinro: and lieiU'e (F I'ciug 
determined by e.xperiiueiit) llic strength by wliieb a rod id' 
liny matcriul resists thi.s kiinl of strain may be found when 
the dimensions of the rod arc given. 

I'W complete details c.mceriiing the cxiHTiim-iilod values 
of V, the reader must lie referred to the extensive tables 
which liiivn been publislied by Barlow (/fvjwiy im the. Sln-imth 
nj : Kennic {P/iil. Trans. IMS); Trodgold (Vrin- 

ciyirs of CnrjM'.ntry'i; and Hoilgkinsou {MaiwImsUr ilr- 
mo»«, vol. iv.), our limits pormilling us to introduce only 
the few deteiminntiinia wkiidt follow. 

The arcauf a transverse soeliuu of each rod is one square 
inch, and the values of K arc expressed by tlui breaking 
weights in pounds avuinlupois. 

F.nglish oak F=: A.VOO to )- 2 ,nuo 

Fir . . I I.UDU to 13,'lb:) 

Beech . . 11 ,Odd 

Mahogany . ti.OOO 

Teak . . , Id.liilU 

Cast-steel . 1 

Iron-wira . da,!Mi4 

Swedish bar-iron 7-.',0(i4 

Cast-iron . IK.UuC to 10,48B 

WrougUt-copper :t.'t.792 

Platinum wire , ri2,!>.s7 

Sliver do. 

Cold do. ;<U.a8(i 

Zinc do. 22,,*>51 

Till do. 7,t2U 

l.x*ad do. . 1,1 ir> 

Rope (] inch circumf.) Imre l.VUU lb., F e 
Wlialc-Iiiic spun hy liand * 

(2 in. circumf.h . 2,240 n 7,0.17 

Do. by raachUiory (ij 

in. circumf.) . 3.020 » 12.089 
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Rope (3 In. circumf) 
l)u. (4 iu. circumf.) 
(Jiil)lv (Mi in.circumf.) 
IJii. (23 in. circumf.) . 


3,628 Ibi, F = 

?.838 

'J.H88 

7,84!) 

80,GIH) „ 


iov.sno „ 

C,(J6G 


N«>lirithKtatidin(( tlio inT!>ti1aritic» in the notiimn con- 
wniiiiii^ the valucH of K for ni|H!s, it may be euiU’liKkfl (hat 
r»|i<.*.s (if a ('ivi'ii diameter have less slrcnglh on each square 
inch Ilf tlicir trailsvursu section (ban thoM! of less diainuler; 
and this is owing, no doubt, to llieir ihreuds being less 
twisted together. It may be uliservisl aUu that those woods 
whose fibres arc nearly straight Itoar much greater weights 
suspended from them than those whose (ibros have cuii' 
siderablc curvature. 

Acconling to the experiments of Mr. Barlovv it appears 
that a bar of mnllcabtc iron is extenile*! one ten-thousandth 
(lart of its length by a direct strain equal to ouo tun fur 
each Minare inch in the area of (ho iransversu section: 
when strctclied with ten tons per inch iU elasticity was in¬ 
jured, or the bar did not return to its original stale. 

If ilie fibres in any material bwly were'exactly rectilinear, 
so that. It rod being placed on uiiu end in a vertie.al position, 
no one of the particles were opposite to the intervals be- 
(wivii nny two m a transverse section below it, it might lio 
rxneeivcd llmt no force compressing the rod in the direction 
• •r Its length would pruiluce any <i(her effect than that of 
diiiitnislutig its length. But. o-s wo find that all bodies 
when so compressed may be bent, and liiiully broken, such 
n disposition of the particles is destitute of probability. In 
liK'l, when a pillar is compressed by a great weight above it, 
either the lihres, alruady curved, have their curvature in¬ 
creased, so that the whole pillar bends; or tho particles in 
some of tho transverse sections .ore forced outwards by 
liitend pa-s>urcs arising from tlinsn above and below their 
intervals being thrust hetween them, and then the pillar 
.swells on Its whole peripliery. 1'he eiinsetiucnre in cither 
■MSi> k, that llic cohesion of the loiigilndiiinl fibres is im¬ 
paired or destroyed, and tho pillar is at length broken or 
enislicd. 

The Klrongth of a pillar when so compressed must evi¬ 
dently dc|ietid upon tho lunubcr of particles in a transverse 
M'ftioii; ihiit is, upon the urea of such section: hut siiico, 
besides the displacement of those particles from the bingi- 
liidnial prcsMii*-, iheir latcr.d rolicsioiv must h« ovoruoiiie 
before they eaii he thrust outwards, it is evident that the 
SI length is not proportional to the .are.v, simply, hut to somo 
riinciion of thill area. No law on which any dcpeiideiicn 
can lie placoil has yet been discovered for the strength of a 
pillar in siieli ciri-umstances. Enter, from aimlyticul con- 
siderations. cniicinded that it varies as the square of the 
.m-a; hut late cngtii<H‘rs have supposed that the sritiaro root 
of the third power of tho area more correctly represents the 
law of the slrcngth. 

The following table of tlm strength by which materials 
resist this kind of force, when just crushed by the pressure, 
is extnicted from the ueconnt of experiments made by Sir 
.l<din Reiinio, but the weights fonnd from tho experiments 
are here riMiuced, ogrucahly to the law lost mentioned above, 
to those which might Itave crushed (ho materials, if the 
latter bail been formed into prisms having the area of the 
transverse secliou equal to one s(|uaro inch:— 


Kim . mislnng weight 

1h*. 

1.'284 

White deal 


1,928 

Ottk 

»» 

3,861) 

Chalk . 


334 

Ked brick 


338 

Portland slono 


3,047 

Umcsloue 

»» 

3,003 

Alicrdccu gninito 

n 

7,276 

Cast-iron 

M 

681,376 


If a bar or pillar, resting on one end in a vortical position, 
and considered as a perfectly elaiitic body, be comprusHod by 
a weight acting vertically above it. the purely nmtiiematical 
theory give.H the following equation for tho value of tho 
compressing weight when the pillar begins to bend:— 
w* (Vt* 

(Poisson, Meeanique, tom. i., No. 313); 

where W s the compressing weight; I s the length of tho 
pillar; as the arcaof thetransversesuction; dsthcthick¬ 
ness perpendicularly in the bending surfoco; ilsthoeloraent 
of deflection; and irs3‘14I6. it follows that, when in 
two ban of like material a and d are respectively eiiiial, the 
P.C., No. HI3. 


Weights which those bars will sustain without bending are 
inversely proportional to tho squares of the lengths. 

It is also found, if w be a weight applie.1 as above, and 
producing a flexure p, measured at the middle of the bar 


4 

porpondiculatly to its length, that 3= this being sub¬ 

stituted in the expression for W, the latter becomes 
\V=-p. (/Wi/., No. 3M.) 


Tho most important inquiry concermng the strength of 
materials is that winch relates to a beam or bar supjiurtcd at 
Its extremities on two props, and strained transversely hy a 
weight acting perpendicularly to its length at a given point 
between the props. 

In order to simplify the investigation, it is usual to ima¬ 
gine that the heani, its breadth and depth liciiig siippo-ed 
uiitfurm, is made to rest on one prop at the place whore the 
weight muy have been applieil m the funner case, suppo-e 
in the middle of its length, and that from the points where 
tho two props were situated weights are suspended cr{ual tn 
the reactions of those props in cunse(|iiencc of the first 
weight; that is, to half the whole weight m the midillc. 
Tlien, supposing the deflection uf the beam to be very small, 
so that, in the former case, the beam did not slide on its 
points of support, the effect of the two weighU tu break the 
beam on its single prop will be the same as that uf the 
one weight applied as at first supposed. Again, if a beam 
of enual dimensions with rcq>ect to breadth and depth weic 
fixed at one end horkontally lu a wall, the purl projecting 
from the face of the wall being equal in length to half that 
of the former lieam; and if a weight were applicrl at the 
opposite end c<|ual to each of the two weights applied to (he 
beiiin on uno prop, the effect of this weight to break the 
beam at the face of the wall will l>e equal tu that of the two 
weigliU to break the beam on the one prop, or uf the double 
weight tu break the same beam un two props. The inie.s- 
ligniion for the c.vso at first supposed is therefore reduced 
to that of fluding tho strength of a beam altaclicd at one 
end to a wall, .'iiid strained by a weight ut the opposite c.K- 
tretmfy. 



tunglh. ].A:t it bo supixisod that the beam consists of an 
infinite number of fibres iwrallcl to M P ; then, if ihe.-e 
fibres wi-re supposed to be rigid and incomprcssihlo, tho 
effect of a weight ut P would be lu bring the beam to un 
inclined position, as mn, producing a fracture on the line 
M Q by tlrawing the particles on tliat lino away from those 
which were at first nearly in contact with them. But from 
exiierimcnt it is found thaf, when a bt'sm is so straimyl, 
while the upper fibres are in a stale of tension, tho lower 
ones are in a state of compression; and consequently ihal 
ihcra is a certain point O in the depth of the beam at which 
neither of these effects lakes place. A line passing through 
this point perpendinulatly to the piano M N is thereforo 
enUed the iioutml axis of the beam, and tho termination of 
the fracture may be supposed to be at O instead uf Q i the 
fibres below the former point having no effect in resisting 
the tendency of those above to be broken, yet constituting 
part of tile strength of the beam by the power with which 
they resist compression, and thus opiMiso tho tendency of 
tho boain to turn about tho neutral axis. Tho )io«ition of 
this neutral axis is uncertain ; but Mr. Barlow, from expe¬ 
riment, has found that in rucinngular beams of wood (tho 
faces being in vertical and Iiorixontat positions) iu distance 
from the upper surfhcc at M bears to the whole depth M Q 
the ratio of 1 to I-(-V3, or nearly that of 4 to 11. There- 
furo, d representing tho depth M Q, let OM he re]ire»entcd 

by^-rf. 

Now adopting the hypothesis ofLcibnilz, which is founded 

VoL. XV.—C 
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on tlie eloalicity of the fibres (he furoo of cohesion in 
any otiu fibre is proportional to the tension to which it is 
subject, or to the distance of that fibre from the axis about 
wbicli iba lieam turns in conscquenco of the strain; that is, 
from the neutral axis just nu-iitioned: if at bo the iliNtiincu 
of any tlbro above O from the lotliT place, and f represent 
the lorcu of cohesion in the fibre at M P, we shall have 

f W X \ ® '’'**! express the 

force of cohesion between two particles at a distance above 
O ei|ual le.r. ConMapicntly, r/orcxprcssiiig the indefinitely 

siuidl depth of a fibre, we have/ —^xdx for the cohesive 

poncr of a fibre at the same place. But this power acting 

at a distance from O ctiv.nl to .r, we have/ dr, fjr the 

momontuni of that force, and its integral will express the 
alrcnglh of all the fihri's in the vertical section represented 
by M N. Tlictraii'verso sectiunot the beam being supposml 
lobe rectangular. Ihu brvadlb will be constant; let it bn 

represented by b\ then the integral 2 ^t/jr(between 

a!=r 0, = that is "Jj 

exjiross lUc strength by which all the fibres above the axis 
at O ivsi't the strain. 

A corresponding expression for the strength arising from 
the resistance of the fibres below the neutral axis to the 

force of compression would bo the integral ufy'—rjj" •»'* dx 

(between T = 0 , x = -77 d), that is, nearly ftiPfif being 

the force by which a fibre at Q N wmild resist compression), 
and the sum of the two intcsrals will be the whole strength 
of the beam to resist a transverse strain. Now the ratio of 
y to f is ilifforcnt in dill'ercnt materials; and if wo take 

/■'= -y(which is tin: case in some kinds of wood), the 

said sum will bo = bd* nearly. 

Bui V lien the beam is strained l>y a weight W applied at 
P, so ibai it lake the inclined position m », if wo join O and 
fi. nnii Icl rail the |icr)K>liiliciihir p\i on A B. WV sllilll have 
SV. ;i U, or tiff be the letigih i>f the beam) VI. I cos Op It, 
fur the uioiucnliiin of the weight. Then W./cos Op It = 

~/kt* bccomvs llio cfiualion of cqudtbrium, W veprcseuling 

the weight wlui'b wdl just break the beam; and when 
^(J ;i It, lit the dclleclii'ii, is siii.all. its cosine may be con- 
.•I'lereil as ei(u:il to unity. It folluws that tiie strength by 
whicli beams of the like lualurial resist this kind of strain 

will vary ns -y-- 

If a pcrfer'tly clastic beam or bar were attached horizon¬ 
tally at one end to a wall, and weic strained by a weight W 
at ilie other end. the nmlhomatical theory would give for 
the dcllection of the opposite end of the beam (that is, the 
distance to which this end would be drawn in a vertical 

, W. / 

direction from tlie original position of the beam) A = 

(Poiswin. M^rinii<}iif, tem. i.. No. 3It>), where A:= that de- 
tiocliiin ; I = ihc ll■llglh of the beam ; the area of tlic 
tran'Cersu secliiin ; ds: the depth; and j = the element of 
deflectioii. Therefore, if A lie found from experiment ou a 
beam or bar in whicli W, /, < 1 . d. are given, we may from 
this equation obtain !; and Bulwcquently the vuluu of A 
may bu found for any beam, the materials being of the 
tame kind. Again, the straining power by which a beam 
fiKcl at one end to a wall is dilulw) in the direction of its 
length ia exprussed by « d D (/A., No. .308), where D is the 
element of dilataiiun. Now, if to be the woight which 
would produce the dellcction 9 and dilatation D, we should 

haveio=:adD: whence= and the first member 
W <10 

of ibis equation being subsUtiitcd for its equivalent in the 

D.\V./» 

above expression for A, the latter beennies A = » or 

since the elongation of the whole beau U proportional to 


the length, and nay be represented by D. f, if wo put E for 

/« 

this elongation when w = W, we shall have A = E 

Whence the elongation of an elastic rod by a weight or 
power acting in the direction of ila length ia to tbudeliwtion 
of the same rod by a weight or power acting perpendicularly 
to its length, as the square of (ho depth or thickness is to 
the square of the length. 

The relations between (he strength and strain when a 
beam or bar, as MN in the preceding figure, is fixed atone 
end in a wall, and when a beam, as P' M P in the annexed 
diagraming'. 2), of equal dimensions with respect to breadth 

Ft'ff. 2. 

M ■ 

«' 



and depth, but twice as long, ia sup])ortod on a prop at its 
inidiUepoint(the weight at each exiremityof the latter being 
eijiial to that at the exiremily of the former), are the same. 
Ailso the angle VOP of dellection (OV Iwiiig in the 
direction of P'O produced), when a beam is supiiortcd on a 
prop at Q, is equal to ^OpR, or Oy<, in the prccctling 
figure (O H being drawn perpendicular to the wall, or pu- 
rullel to the horizon, and the licara MN being equal in 
every respect to one of the half-beams on the prop). For 
the angles M O m arc equal in both coses; since thu weight 
at P' produces only the same effect as the reaction of the 
wall: and hence it follows that the angle HOPordcllec- 
lioii, with reaped to the horizontal line ll'H, will be equal 
to only half the angle 11 Op. The same relation .sidisisls 
between the detlcctums when the beam PTW P is suppuricd 
on the props at the extremities. 

It will follow, from what was at first stated, that a beam 
attached at one end to a wall in a horizontal position will 
hear suspended from the otherextremily only half the weight 
which thu same beam will bear on itb middle jxiiut when 
made to rest loosely on the two props. If the ends of the 
beam were jirevertcd from rising on the props, the strength 
would, on account of the additional weight necessary to 
produce detlcclion or fracture at each end, be increased in 
the ratio of 3 to 2 nearly. 

The following table contains a few of the rcsnlts obtained 
from cKpurimunts made by Messrs. Banks, Barlow, and 
Tredgold, on wood and iron, whim aupporlcd loosely on 
props and subject to a iran.sversa strain at the middle point. 
The second column contains the length of the beam or bar 
ill feet; the third, the areas of the Iraiisvcrso acclioiis in 


Young oak (English) 

Ship umber 
Oak (English) 

New Englaud fir 
Riga fir 
Teak . 

Cast-iron bars 
Ditto . 

Since the strengths of beams attached at one end or sup- 
(Hirtud on props, the other dimensions being the same, vary 
as thu squares of the vertical depths, it follows that the roost 
advantageous position, when the areas of the Irunaicrse 
sections arc equal, is that in which the broadest surface is 
in a vertical position. In this manner girders and joists in 
edifices are invariably placed. 

When a beam or is attached at one end to a wall, or 
when it turns upon its middle point like the great lover of 
a steam-engine, jf it be required that the beam should ho 
equally strong in its wliole Icng^lh, it should be mado (0 
taper towards its extremities. When the depth of the beam 
is constant, the breadth at any point should be proportional 
to its distance fhimtbe oxtremity. When the breadth is 
to be constant, the vertical face of the beam should have 
the form of the common parabola; and when both breadth 
and depth very, a longitudinal aection of the beam should 
hare the figure of that which is called a cubical parabola. 

If a woigat be applied at any point in the length of abeam 
which is supportea on two pro^ the strain piwucod by it 
will be the greatest when it ia placed in the middle; and 
1 the strain variee as the pcoduot of t^ distancea of tha weight 


, the 

breaking weights 

in pounds 

IS at 

ho middle 

points 

in inches. 

/ 

a 

W 

A 

2 

1 

462 

1-67 

2 J 

I 

264 

1*5 

7 

4 

637 

8-1 

7 

4 

420 

4-fiG 

24 

1 

212 

1-3 

7 

4 

620 

4* 

3 

1 

756 


3 

1 
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Trom tlie points of support. For let AB {fig. represent 

Fig. 3. 

A P (5 P» B 


u beam supported at A and B, and lot C be any point in it. 
Imauinc a weight W to bo applied at any point P; then, 
by too naturoo? the lever, AB : PB !: W I the pressure 

W.PB 


exerted by W ou the point A, vis. 


AB 


and this torra 


expresses the reaction of the prop at A in eonsoquonceof the 

W P B 

weight at P. Then also — AC is equal to the strain 

at C produced by this reaction. Again, imagine a weight 
W' to be applitm at I*'; then wo shall have, as before, 


AB ; P'A 


at P': also —rr,“-BC is equal to the strain at C pro- 


W'. P' A 

W'1 —, and this lastlerm expressos 

iho reaction of the prop at B in consequence of the weight 

WU»'A 

■ab 

dured by this reaction. The sura of these strains is equal 
to tho whole strain at C produced by the two weiglUs. But 
when P and P' coincide with C, we have P' A = A C, P B=: 

B C; and the snm of tho two strains is--1- 

W'. AC.BC 

^ jj —; or, putting W" fur W + W', we have the 
strain ut C, in consc(|ucncu of the weight W" placed there, 
A C B C 

equal to W". — ^ g ; and if W" be a constant weight 

applied at any point in A B, the strain will vary as A C, B C. 
lliis rectangle, and consequently the strain, is a maximum 
when C Lh in Uic middle of ihu line. 

If a weight be difliiseil over a beam which is fixed at one 
enil to a wall, it may bo considered ns acting ot its centre of 
gravity, which, if tfie diffusion bo uniform, will be in the 
middle of tho length of tho beam. The momentum of tho 
strain will consequently bo equal to half of that which would 
result from an equal weight attached to the opposite end. 

When a body is compressed in a direction perpendicular 
to the length of the fibres, the points of support Iveing very 
iK-ur and on opposite sides of the place at which the furco is 
applied, the strain to which the bwty is thou subject has been 
called by Dr. Young the force of deCrusion. This species of 
strain sometimes occurs in tho ixmstruction of machinery ; 
but few experiments have yet been made to deteraiinu the 
slruiigth by which materials resist it. p'rom tlivsc however 
it uppeurs that tho strength is proportional to the area of 
tho transverse section, and that it varies fVom four-thirds to 
twice tho strength by which the same material would resist 
a strain in the direction of its length. 

Such machines as capstans and windlasses, also axles 
which revolve with thoir wheels, are, when in action, sub¬ 
ject to be twislcih so that their fibres tend to become curved 
in oblique directions; and the strain thus produced is called 
that of torsion. The most natural way of investigating tho 
strength of materials to resist this hind of strain is probably 
that which was adopted by Dr. Robison: this meclianician 
imagined the cylindrical bi^y to be composed of an infinite 
number of concentrie hollow cylinders inserted in each 
Other ; and, supposing the whole to be cut by a plane per¬ 
pendicular to tho axis, he coaceivodr that two particles in 
the circumference of any one of the concentric circles would 
resisMho effort to separate them, by a force proportional to 
their distance from the common axis. Hence, if the radius 
of the whole cylinder be r, and that of any ono of the in- 
tenial cylinders bo x \ also, if F' represent tho force of co¬ 
hesion between any two particles in the outer cixcumferencc, 
p 

we have f : F' :; « : ~ ar. The last term expresses the 
like force in the circumference of the eylinder, whoso radius 

F' 

is X, and the niomontum of cohesion is — 3?. But os all 

the particles in that eircumfereoce exert the same power, 
and the number of particles it proportion^ to x, it rollows 

F' 

that ~~ 3^ will represeut the sum of all the forces is the 

F 

Utter clrcumfeienoe, aad — «•(<« wiU s^ment the sum 


in a hollow eylinder whoso thickness, in tho direction of the 
radius, is infinitely small and equal to dx. Then, hv tha 
rules of inlogrution, wo have for the strength of thu wIk.;,; 
F' 

cjlinder llio expression ~ a:*, which, lielwcon .r = 0 nnd 
4 r 

u F' 

X — T, becomes ”r*j and hence the whole strcngih of uny 

cylinder vanes as the cube of tho radius. 

But thu area of any section of a cylinder whose rudius h 
rboine = T*ir (ir Iwing the half circuiiiliTunce of a circle 
wlic-ii tlie radius = 1), U is evident that F' ir will rcpresunl 
tho lateral cohesion by which all the particle- resist Ixsiiig 
separated by the force uf detrusiun. ThviclWt! the ratio 
between tho force of detrusiun uud that of torsion will be as 


r* w to 


or as lu r. 


And since Uie strength under the latter strain depundson 
the radius, it is evident that a hollow rylin<lcr mii>t he 
striiiigor than a solid otic; thonreatof ihc material in the 
transverse sections licing equal tn each other. 

MATHEMATICS nr /luOij/io), a mime given in 

the first instance to a branch of knowledge, ni>l .'isdo‘.cri|iijvc 
of its subject-matter, but of the iuciIiikIs and conscquc nrcs 
of learning it. Tho word and the l.iiin ilitfij.li/in, 

by which it has licon rendered, have been the ui igiii < f iho 
Vernacular terms malhenudirs and dixr.fplin'', the mciinin!;- 
of which have long since separated. The pioperlic- <.f 
space and number, the subjeci-matUTs of tlm have 

usurped the name; so that anything which rclaU's tu ihein, 
however learnt, is called matlicmulics: the wurd, on 

the contrary, still retains the significiiiion of a corrective 
process; and, in speaking of ativ hianch of knowledge, is 
applied when power of mind is Aeriied from the uiotlimU 
of learning it, as well as knowledge from ihe rc-xilts. 

Tho ori-rmal iisc of the word mallieni itics vaniuit be g.r- 
there J, as far as we can find, from any exprc-sconieniiiorarv 
authority; .i few passages, in wliitdi the icriii isu»ed wiilioiit 
c.xplHiialKm, as one of notoncij, bi'ingalJ that can be filed, 
anil iiioslly from Plato. L-itcr wiitcrs, as furiiislifAna¬ 
tolius (cited by lleilhronnerl, v ix ‘■m. give the delivaiioti 
above alluded lo. But hefure ihu lime of the lu<>t-nniiied 
writer the iiieaniug of \lie word bad been eMciided: ih'is 
the Ivook uf Sextus Empiricus ’against the inuthem.iticiaus’ 
is, as Vossius remarks, directed us much ugam-t gianima 
rians and musicians as against arithmeticians and geome 
tors. And .Tohii Tzetzes, in the twelfih t-cniury. iiicliuh-s 
under the ^nO»jpaT<i nearly whal the miiversilie- iifu rwinils 
called liy the name of arts; calling grammar, rheiorie, iiml 
philosiipliy, lllodisi‘iplim*»(poti||^«ral,aiulaiiiliioeUc. iiui-ie, 
Ccomelry, and astronomy, arts lT»xvdi). included under phi¬ 
losophy. 

Tiio distiiicliun between ihc old and now moaning of 
mathemulics is most requisite to be kepi in wind, be¬ 
cause arguments ara freiinenlly urged fur and against 
mathematics, m which tho difcipline is confounded with 
tho cooimunicatioii of facts and prows>cs about space and 
number; and because it is our intention in tlie pio-ent 
article, confining ourselves to the most imporidiu view of 
tho sciemw. as well os tu the etymological meaning of its 
namo, to offer a few remarks on the dutapliue called mu- 
theiuaties. 

In the lime uf Plato, which was probably ih.it of ihe up 
plication of words which imply • the ilisciphne’ lo lliaf mie 
e.xercise of mind which consists in making dedueiMns by 
pure n'otioning from the self-evident pruperiies of space mid 
number, it is probable that such reslnelioii of the word w.is 
easily justifiable. At present we have, besides ni.ailuuia- 
tics, physics, iho study of antiquity, graroimir. !«.>•-. "Inch 
have all been made disciplinei, but no one of which was 
then entitled to that appellation. Nevertheless it has hap¬ 
pened that writers, misled partly b) the iwmo of mathema 
tics and partly by the pre-eminence of mat licmatical reason 
iug in strictness and connexion, have spoken as if it were 
the only cultivator of tho pure reasoning power. 

Much discussion has arisen upon the question whether 
those primary propositions wliicb, from our clour ajqvndum- 
sion and willing admis-sion of them, are railed self-evident, 
arc iiotious inherent in the mind, or dtHluclions of c.'irly ex¬ 
perience. Except tu mention this controversy, we have here 
nothing to do with it The certainty of these propusitmus 
is all that we want, and this is conceded by both sides. Tim 
consideration how«yet of the fundamootal supports of ua* 

r,‘> 
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thcmatkal masoning is useful and interesting, and, os a 
safeguard, oven ncrcssury. It is not long since a school of 
metaphysicians existed, who imagined that because all nS' 
thcmalical deflnitions are precise, thorefuro the exact sciences 
are founded upon definition. It was not to them a 
necessary result uf the vonsUlution of our faculties that 
the three angles of every triangle inuho u|> the sumo 
amount, but a conseauence of definition, which tuieht 
have been something else, upon difTercnt suppositions. Wo 
can hardly undertake to explain what wo do not understand, 
but wo recommend every wginner in the subject to seek 
iin knowlc^ about the character of fundamental pinjiu- 
sitiuns until he shall have become well acftuuiiUed with 
their consequences. He must take cam to admit nothing 
which is not, or raniiot be made, most evidently true; nnd ho 
will find that all axioms, as (hey are called, have the highest 
sort uf certainly, namely, that they cannot be imugiacd 
otherwise. 

Whatever may be the metaphysical hypothesis to which 
it is referred, it is certain that thero is a real disiinclion 
helwccn u mathematical utsertion and one of any other 
kind. If wo suy that an unsupported hit uf lead will full to 
tlio ground, we slate a fact of which wo arc aa certain, in 
the sense of reliance, os wo aro of the other proposition that 
two straight linos cannot enclose a space. But iu the former 
proitosition, an exception, or even a ^termanent alteration 
of tlio law, is conceivable by the imagination: in the latter 
the mind would feel scnsiblo of absurdity if it attempted to 
ouiistruct the idea of an enclosure bounded by only two 
straight Hues. No dislinctivo phrases can be too strong to 
express the essential ditference of tliobc two assertions; but 
it IS a misfortune that all terms which create a suirieioiit 
distinction are linked to one or another ibuory of thu human 
wind. If the mathematical student con receive these 
terms os indicative of tlic difference of species, witliout 
bending before an hy]>othesis about the cunl'oriiiatiun of 
his own reason, he will do well to adopt them; if. on the 
other iiaiid, ho feel compelled to ^reowith any one system 
of mental philaso]>hy, he will neither impede nor advance 
bis mathematical career. 

The sciences of whicJi we speak may bo considered either 
as disciplines of themind, ixros iustruraents in llui invcsliga- 
tioii of nature and the advancement uf lliu arts. In the 
former i»int of view their object is to strengthon the power 
of logical deduction by frtxjucnt examples; to give u viow 
uf the ditl'crcnce between reasoning uii prohuhTo premises 
and on certain ones, by the construction of a body of results 
which in no case involve any of the uncertuinty arising 
Irom the previous introduction of lhai which may be false • 
to form the habit of applying the attention closely to dilli* 
i-iillios which can only ^ conquered by ihnught, and over 
wliich the victory is certain tf the right means bo used; to 
ustublisb confidence in abstract rcasuiiiiig by the cxhiliitKin 
of processes whose results may be verified in many diflcroiit 
ways; to help in eiiuliling the student to acquire correct 
notions and habits of gcueralUatiuii; to give csiutioii in re- 
■■eiyiug that which at first sight appears good reasoning; 
to instil a correct estimate of the iwwers of the mind, by 
pointing out the enormous extent of the consequences 
which may bo det;elopetl out of a few of its most inherent 
notions, and its utter incapacity to imagine, much less t» 
attain, the boundary of knowledge; to metlmdisc the in- 
vontiouoflho means of expressing thought, and to make 
opparciit the advantages of system anil analogy in llie 
loniiatiou of language and symbols; to sharpen the power 
of investigation, and the faculty of suggusting new combi¬ 
nations of the resources of thought; to enable the historical 
student to look at men of different races, opinions, and 
habits, in tliose parts of their minds where it might be sun- 
posed d mon that all would most nearly agree; and to 
give the luxury of pursuing a study in which self-interest 
cannot lay down premises nor deduce conclusions. 

As instruments in tlie investigation of nature and the ad¬ 
vancement i.r the arts, it is the object of the mathematical 
sciences to give correct habits of judgment and ready means 
of expression in mallow involving deg^uo and mognitudo of 
ttll kinds; to twh llte method of combining pbenomena, 
and ascending from the complicated forms of monitbstation 
.0 lUo simple law which regulates them; to trace tho ne¬ 
cessary consoquencet of any law. assumed on suspicion in 
order to compare those consequences with phenomena: to 
instruct hypollioiital reoresentations of laws, or approxi- 
nutioos tg UwS| whioh saoU sufficiooUy represent pwno- 


mcna; to convert processes of known accuracy, but com¬ 
plicated operation, into othera which moke up iu simplicity 
for a certain amount of tnaccuncy, and to devise iiicam for 
jigging of tliat amount of inaccuracy, and confining it 
within given limits; to ascertain Uie most pruhubic result 
of observations or experiments which are disconlant with 
each other either from errors of measumnent or unknown 
causes of disturbance; to point out the species of espuri- 
munts which should be madu to obtain a porltculur sort of 
information, or to decide between two laws which existing 
phenomena boUi indimte os of nearly e(]iml credibility; lo 
make all those investigations, which are necessary for the 
calculation of results to bo used in practice, as in'iianlical 
astronomy, application of force and machinery, aiidconducl of 
money transociinns; in a word, though that word by itself 
would have not presented a sutDcicntly precise iilea, to fiinl 
out Irulli in every matter in which nature is to be investi- 
guted, or lier powers and those of the mind to be apiiHcd to 
the physical progress of the human race, or their aaruiice- 
munt in the knnwlodgo of tho material croalion. 

Tho main brnnclu-s of inntlicmatical .scienre were for¬ 
merly stated to he arithmetic and geometry, springing out 
of the simple notions of nuuilicr and apace. Tins is loo 
limited a dcscriptiniu IJ nquostionably tho scionce uf tiiim 
hors, striully aud deiuoustratively treated, and tliiit of 
geometry, or the de«luctioti of thu elementary properties of 
tigure front definitions which are entirety exclusive of nu¬ 
merical considcratiuiis, must be considered as the elementary 
foundations,blit not as the ultimutcdivUiuns, of mathematics. 
To them we must add the science of operation, or algebra 
ill its widest sense,—the method of dudneiug from symlHils 
which imply operations on magnitude, and which arc to lio 
used iiiagivoninaiiiior, thccoiisuqticiiccsofthcfundainiinfii) 
deflniliuns. The leading idea <if this science is operatiuii or 
process, just as number is that of orilhiuottc, and space 
and figure of geometry: it is ofa more abstract and refined 
cimructcr thao llic lutlur two* only bvcnusc it dwa not iiu- 
mediately address itself to notions which urc forruisl in tlio 
coinniiin routine of life. It is the most exact of the exact 
hciciicus, according to the idea of their cxaclness which is 
frequently entertained, being more nearly based npoii defini¬ 
tion than either arithmetic or gcotnelr>-. It is true that the 
defimlioue must he such as to present results which uilmil of 
application lo numbor, space, force, time, Ktc., or the m-iciicc, 
would lo useless in mathematics, commonly so called ; hut 
it IS not the less true that a s) stem ofmellioJs of operation, 
based upon general definitions, and conducted hy strict logU-, 
may be inudo lo apply eithor to ariltiioctic or geometry, ac¬ 
cording to the manlier inwhich thegeiieralilicsol'tliodelioi- 
lion are afterwards made specific. 

The eominoii division howcYOr of the matheinalica! 
sciences w ill not admit of the threefold separation just de¬ 
scribed, tho science of operatiun being more or less mixi d uj> 
with uritlimelicin cumiiiun algehnt, aiidinitt.a)ip]icatioii lu 
geometry. We may describe this division as foUows;— 

1. /Wc ^fiWwc/ic, subdividwl into jiur/fcuW und u/ii- 
venal :* the former, the common science of numhers (ni- 
tegrul and fractional)and calculation; the latter, tlie science 
of nniiiWs with general symbols, or the introduction to 
algebraical methods, roslncteil lo purely numerical pro- 
eesses. The science which treats of the peculiar relulioii.s 
i>f numbers, and subdivides them into classes possessing 
distinct pro|)erlies. is called the theory ^ miiiibert, anil is 
ail extension which fr«iucnt!y requires a higher algebra. 

2 . Pure Geometry,.vlikh invostigalcs the iiropcnies of 
figures ill the manner of Euclid, that is, with resiriciions 
which confine the student to tlio straight line and ci»le as 
the means of operation and tlui boundaries of figure. 
[Geoubtby, p; j93.] This science includes solid geometry, 
as far os figures bounded by planes, tho properties of the 
sphere, cone, and cylinder, and of their plane sections; but 
It does not allow any conic section, except tho siroight lino 
and circle, to he employed in Ibc solution of problems. 

IP 3. A(ir«ira, including the general calculus of operations 
(though this IB not an elementary branchX and alt methods 
which can be esiablishod without the aiil of processes ex¬ 
clusively belonging to the differential calculus. The dis¬ 
tinction between it and universal arithmetic is an extandtsl 
use of operatioiu, preceded by on extended dofiatlion of 
tbeir meaning. 

• Wo lioTOoapitliol thevotd pttlicalu.u aptioonl tonnlreruli slctbn 

ihopSiie MTot bocamr k*. 

o, nU. owli,,, h, u. tieliiB obtICO* lo tbaa who otwliod alsobro, dist wilhBollo 

liow.»« (wcnl iU ayabub aay to, is Mly • pvt uf ilSpbn, 
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4. Ajiptieaiion 0 / Algebra to Geometry.^TLxa includes 
trigaiumetry, and all tbosiit parts of geometry ia whicli 
prolilunia arc nmnerically sulvud, and the mutliJd of Euclid 
is abandoned. TIiuh it includes tlio cuuiu Bectiuiis as cutn^ 
nionly taught; aud in its higher {Ntrls is an application of 
the differential calculus, as well as of algebra. 

3, Differential andCu^cu/ur.—Under tliis term 
wo include the general theory of liniita, that is, all digested 
iiiethoils of operation, iu which the liiniU of ratios are used 
»K algebraical quantities under siweific syiubuls. This dis* 
tincliun is nceessary, since the notion of a limit, and even 
propositions which belong to the differential calculus in 
eiervlhing but fonu, arc conlaiuod in the elcmuiils of 
Euclid, and (lie application of acilbmelic to geometry. 
The ciUcutut of difference* and the culculu* rff variatioruf 
•are usually placed under Ibis head: tho funucr, in its ele* 
iiientary parts, might lie referred to common algebra; tho 
hitter is an extension of tho differential calculus. 

Tiio division of the malhuiuatical sciunevs into pure and 
mixed is convenient in somu respects, though liable to lead 
to mistake. By (he former term is understood arillii'uctic, 
gi'ometry, ami all tho proeediug list; by tho luller, their 
application to the sciences whicli have mutter fur their sub¬ 
ject, ti> mechanics, optics, &c. But considering that in alt 
these subjects a tew simnle principles are Ihu groundwork 
of the whole dcduc.liun, tiiey might beexplaiiiedas iiitcuded 
to answer two distinct questions: first, wliat arc tho cuilSU' 
(pieuccs of sucli and such assuinptieus upon the conslitu- 
liim of matter? secondly, are these cotiseijucuees foiiml to 
be true of matter as it exists, and are the assumptions 
thcrelure to be also regarded as true? In the reply to the 
lirsl (piestiun, the science is wholly lualhematical; to the 
second, wholly expcrununtal m its processes, and induc¬ 
tive ill its reasonings ; and this is the mixture from 
which the joint answer to both questions derives il l name, 
and not from any difference* bclvveeu its nialhematics and 
those of the pure sciences. Again, a science does not take 
till* name of lui.xcd malhcinaik-s simply because it is possi¬ 
ble to apply malliemalical aid in the furtherancu of its 
legitimate eonciusioiis: such ause of terms would be trilling 
wall distiuctiuiis, since it would bring (lulitical economy, 
chemistry, geology, and almost every part of natural knuw- 
K'llge, under the sauio head us incchaiiics and liydrostutics. 
The words in question should be reserved to ileiiute those 
branches of inquiry in which few and simple uxiuins are 
lll•klltetnnlicully shown to be sufficient for the deduction, if 
not of all phenomena, at least of all which are most promi¬ 
nent. Taking the leading ideas of the mixed sciences in- 
sti'ud of their technical names, we may describe them us 
relating to motion, pressure, ivsistaiicc, light, lieut, sound, 
elo'trieay, and uiagiielisin. A» diseiplmch, it is their main 
object to tcacli the true luulhod of inquiry into the laws, 
and, so tar as can be kiiovvii, the causes, of material phenu- 
niena; as inslrumciits, it is not nei'cssary to say oim word 
about thoin. Two only have not been mentioned: the first, 
uslmiioniy, which belongs to Uioro tliiiu uno of the preced¬ 
ing; the second, tile llteury of probabilities, of which, lliongh 
placed among the mixed sciences, it may be doubted whe¬ 
ther its pioper place is nut in the first list. 

The most iin|)ortant question connected with the inutbe- 
nnitical sciences is tho manner in wliich they should be 
taught ns disciplines of the inuid. This concerns all who 
con.sidcr any brunch of kiiowledgo in that light; and, os 
educulion spreads, this view of the subject will become of 
more and inure cuiisequence. Vitally essential us these 
sciences uro to tho advancciuont of the arts of lift*, wc i'ccl, 
in regard to tills branch of tlieir utilit)', in the situation of 
those who know that they must and will be attended to, 
becauau their cultivation is necessary to the sujiply of wants 
which all can feel, and the promotion of interests which all 
can understand. It is not so with tlu) first-mentioned ob¬ 
ject of their study, but rathor tho reverse; fur the wants of 
lifu being us easily supplied by tho results of an illogical as 
of a logical systom (provided only that vicious reasoning bo 
nut allowed lo prodiico nbsoliito fulsohuoil), the facilities 
wliioli laxity of reasouiug affords in the mere attaiumont of 
results will always recommend it to those whoso main object 
it is to opply tile fruits of calculation to the uses of lifb. 
Buell has been, and, wc are afraid, will continuo to be, the 
tendency of tho great advance which tho last century made 
in application. 

All wo should positively ooiitond for is the necessity of 
utaking the entrance to the study aa strict and rigorous w 


reason can make it, to all who aro to receive liberal educa¬ 
tion. In the higher braiiclios of mathematics many opinions 
prevail, and it would bo impossible to mak« a formal stan¬ 
dard of rigour. Add to this, that with a certain degree of expe- 
riuneo in tho estimalioii of reasoning, it may be coiiiparati vcl v 
imuiutorial whicli of several different mothoils U aUi.pleil ; 
either may bo rigorous if proiieriy understood, and if the habit 
of reducing looseness of phraseology, or dangerous abbrevia¬ 
tion of logic, to strkt definition and formal dwluctiini, shull 
first have been well formed. To as.iUl in gaining this loid, 
wc should propose— 

First, that no student should be all»we<l to enter upon 
the use of language in mathematical reasoning until he Ws 
acquired mure ae<|uaintancA: with the naliirc of as-ertiui>. 
denial, and deducUon, than can he obtained from previous 
educutiou us now given: this to be dune by the study of tlie 
elements of logic. 

Rccondly, that no consideration of facility or praUkul 
convcniuiicc should prevent the first study of arulinictu; 
and geometry from being strictly dcuiunslralivi!, and for¬ 
mally rigorous: riguur being defined to <-oiisisl m explicit 
stuteiuenl of every assumption, and logical treatment of 
every inference. 

On the first of the preceding recommendations wc shall 
only observe, that iu order to distinguish between acctir.ile 
unit inaccurate inference, an acquaintance with the exact 
exluul uf uiuaiiiiig of the several modes of coiumuiiiciition 
is absolutely necessary. This cannot be lenri-.l from tho or- 
diiiiiry use of language, which abounds in implications to 
be suggested by the circumstances of the speaker, the cuii- 
text uf tho Words, or the tune iu wliicli they arc* delivered. 
Before the phrases of demonslratiou ran be made to oiiivvy 
a meaning huiiled m both dircclupiis, the strict iisi^ of Ian- 
guaoe must be made a study; if this bo neglected, the 
Words of any book luay pass between the teacher and the 
learner, but no prccautiuu has been taken to secure tbeir coii- 
Yoyiiig the pru|H.T meaning, neither too mu<-h nor loo little. 

On the second rccoininendalion, wc must first explain 
that we hold many points of controversy very cheap, us far 
us they concern the discipline given by the must elementary 
branches uf nialhematics. It maitio^ iiuiliiiig, iir our view 
of the ease, whether an axiom be really incapable of proof, 
or whelhcr (he subslitutiou of auolbev would or would not 
place the scieni’o uiv a more simple basi.s. The haliit to ho 
formed is th.at of tracing nccessur) consequences from given 
premises by eleiiieiitary logical steps: the tircmises to ho 
true or false, the consequences to la.* true if llie prcini'Cs ho 
true, and dubious (nut necessarily false) if the prcniisi". be 
false. The only error winch, at the stage in question, it is 
intendcsl to avoid, is the deduction, as a necessary cmise- 
quonce, of that which is nut so. Tlie mind of the learner 
however isalluvved to dwell too much at the outset oil tlie ab¬ 
solute tnilh or falsebuld of the cuiiciusions.to the neglect of 
their connccliou with the promises: hence it arise.s tliat 
when a procc.-ts occurs in which it isc.sseniial lorxauiinc that 
ronncetion for its own sake, it is the universal couiplamt that 
beginners find difficulty aud obsciuity. From wlial other 
cause arises the dislike of the indirect demoiistru'.ion? 
[Ahsuiu>i;m, RKuncTin au.] 

UnfurtunuU'Iy for the mental progress of the student, lie 
is often allowed to use premises uf an easy form, m cases 
whuie a cou)|)lclu prvpucatiun for the subject would re4|'iirc 
mure extended first principles and greater prolixity uf de¬ 
duction. To this, as before observed, no objection can he 
taken in itself, provided tliul no cousequenves be admitied 
e.xcL’pt the legitimate ones. But sunicihing more a ad¬ 
mitted: the pupil is presented, in cunsulcraliou of his altoii- 
tion to one set of premises, with the consequences of niio- 
ihur, and is alluwod to inako bc-liuvu that he has como f.iirly 
by the latter. Tims, hy a theory which applies only to llm 
ratio of number to number, ho is iK.Tniiltcd to draw general 
cuneliisions upon all ratios. When, iu opposiiioii, wo advi.se 
that the first studies should bo demoiislraiivu and rigorous, 
wc do not imply, for insluin'o, that the more dilRcuU hysloiii 
should in all cases bo preferred to the 1 ms cumntcU- Iml 
mure simple: wo confine uursolvos to insisting that what¬ 
ever tho premises may be. the conclusions should really 
follow; and that if the latter bo necessarily of a limited 
character, tho liniitati»ii should bo staled. 

Tlio work of Hiielid k preferable, in our opinion, to any 
system which has been proposed to supply its place; simply 
because the dc|iei\dence of conclusions upon premises >s 
uloi'c distinct tliuD in ouy other geometrical wriiing. Tho 
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d«fects with which it abounds arc trifles wbioli can bo re¬ 
medied 04 they an> met with; and though there ore seldom 
three propositions lo.aethcr, one or other of whicli will not 
call for some remark from the teacher, yet such is Kiiclid, 
that these very faults, properly noted, are of more value than 
the greater elegance anil more artiheial process of less for¬ 
mally rigorous writers. Of the part relating to pbotoktion 
wn shall treat midcr that word. 

'fho neev'ssity of a demonstrative systom of arithmetic is 
praciienlly denied, in this country at least, hy Iho use of a 
sot of dogmatical rules. Such training would bo loss pre¬ 
judicial if the notions of the student on reasoning were 
more settled, so that he could receive these rules with some 
fitting idea of their purpose, and of the extent to which they 
arc to l>o eonsidereil as knowlcilgc. As it is, lie has no other 
view of arithmetic presented to him, anil his cuiiccplimis of 
number aro alUiwol to bo first I'eltcrod, and aftorwarils led 
astray, by ideas derived sometimes from the reception of the 
conveiUtuiiiiI fur the necessary, sometimes from modiflea- 
tions of truth which arc convenient in practice though un¬ 
sound ill theory. Sneh an addition to his stork of iiiathoma- 
ticttl power predis]io>e* him to urr|uiescu in the shifts by 
whirh rigour is nvuidi-d in other parts of tlioseicnce; and 
an aritliiiieliu truiu wliieli both sequence and accuracy of 
thought liavc been excluded is the asylum of geometry 
against truth, when the latter becomes too diflicult fur an 
uneiicrgelie, that is untrained, power of investigation. 

Wn shall ronelndo this article with some references to 
work.son the history of mat hematics, a subject so connected 
wiili that of the other sciences, that it would be impossible 
to say anything on it in few words. Tlie great work of 
Muntucin, (-< 1 ( 1110111 x 1 (from his papers partly) by Lnlande, 

‘ Hisluire dcs Mntii^iiiatiques.' 4 voU. Paris, 1 ('j'J-180‘2, is 
the most accessible source of information for the reader 
who (lesiros some detail. II 1 C bibliography of Mnrluird, 
‘Litteratur der Mathematiseben Wisscnschnftcn,' Leipzig. 
17!)7, will be found a useful aci-onipaniment in the verifica¬ 
tion of dates. The work of Kiistner, • Ge.schicble der Ma- 
theniatik,* (TOttingeil. 179G, is more precise in its account 
of individual labours than that of Montiu-ln, but does not 
eiillivace so large a field. The works of Bossut, namely, 
the preface to the mathcm.-itn^l part of the * £nnyclopcMie 
M(:t!iiH)i(|ue * and the ‘Histoire des Malliihuutiques,’ 2 vuls. 
Avo., Paris, 181 1 ), arcwntten in an interesting manner; and 
the latter (which was trunslnted by Bonnvcasllui brings some 
purls of the history later than Us predecessors. Cossali's 
‘ Oi igine deU' Algebra,’ 2 vols. 4lo., Parma, 179!>. is an ae* 
enimi of the early llnliau algebra: its successor in the suine 
subject, ' ilisloire des Svienres Maihfmaliques en Italic,' 
Parts, li-38, by M. J.ibri (of whirh two volumes only h.avu 
appeared, four moro being understood as intended), bids 
fair to be very valuable from the number and extent of the 
citations. iUuch on the subjects of algebra, logHrithnis, 
and trigonometrical tables may be found in Dr. Hutton’s 
Tracts (3 vuls. bvo., 1818), and iu the preface of his la>- 
garitbms. The work of Montucla, * RGrhei-chcs sur la (jiia- 
draluro du Ccrele,' reprinted with additions in 1831, is 
complete on the subject of wliich it treats. There is -a work 
oil a kindred subject which we have never seen, Rcimer, 
'Historia ProbleinalisdeCubi l>uplicatioiic,’G(ittingcii, 1798. 
Delambrc’s' Rapport llistnrique sur lesProgresdes Matli 6 - 
matiqiies depuis 1789,’ Paris, 1810, is the least specitlc of his 
historical works, but, points of nationality apart, is accurate. 
Profeasor Peacock's article on arithmetic in the' Kiicyclopsi- 
diaMetru{iolilana,' and his report on Analysis, in the second 
volume of the ‘Transactions of the British Association,’ are 
full of historical information of the most priwisc character. 
Some notices of early English mathematicians, enough to 
guide the reader to sources of iufurmatiun, arc containeil in 
the ‘Ompaniun to the Almanac' fur 1837, and in the ‘Ma¬ 
gazine of popular Science,’ Nos. 18 , '20, and 'ii. Thu ele¬ 
venth volume of the * Memoirs of the Academy of llrusseU* 
contains the ‘ Aper^u Historique,’ &c. of M. Gliaslos, a his¬ 
tory of geon:ctTy and a complete account of its modern 
progress. 

Among works of older date, which are often cited, we 
may notice Ward's ‘Jjves of the Gresham Professors,’ 
London, 17G0; Heilbroiincr’s ‘ Historia Matheseos Uni- 
veriiiD,’ ],ei]>zig, 1748, does not deserve that title, but contains 
an immense quantity of infomation on the antient part; 
G. J. Vossius, ‘Do quatuor Arlibus poiiularibus,’ Amster¬ 
dam. 16 $ 0 , contains a large number (latos and short bio¬ 
graphical accounts; to BUncanus, ‘De Matbematicarum 


Natiird Disscrlatio,’ Bologna. I61G, is appended a chrono¬ 
logical list of mathematicians up to the time of Galileo; 
the ‘ScolmMathcmalicm’ of Peter Ramus, Frankfort, iG-i7, 
contains many historical notices. Thu number of writings 
wliicli might be rcfcircd to as incidentally affording iufur- 
million is of course numerous. 

MATHEWS, CHARLES, on eminent comedian, was 
born on the 2H(h of June, 1776. mid educated at Merchant 
Tailors' School. His father, Mr. James Mathews, was u 
bookseller in tlic Strand, and intended (ftiarics, who was 
his .seventh son. to follow the business, A strong and early 
inclination fur the stage liuwcvcr induced the sun,after two 
or three attempts in private, to raaku his debut as an iiiiia- 
teur in the parts of Ilklimond in ‘ Riclmrd 111.,’ and Bow- 
kit iu ‘Tbu Son-in-Law,’ at the Richmond tlieatre, Satur¬ 
day, Sept. 7, 1793; and on the 19th of June, 1794, heinado 
hi.s first appearance as a regular comedian at the Thuiilre- 
royal, Dublin, for the benefit of Mrs. Wells, and in tlio cha¬ 
racters of Jacob m ‘ The Chapter of Accidents,' niid Lingo 
ill ‘The Agrecahlc Surprise.’ lit 1797 Mr. Mathews mar- 
ried hi-s first wife. Miss Eliza Kirkliaiu Strong, the datigliler 
of a physician at Exeter. Slio died at York iu )HU'2; uiid 
in 1803 Mr. Mathews was united to his second and sur¬ 
viving wife. Miss Anne Jackson, at that time a member 
with liimscif of the York company. On the 1 5th of May 
in the same year Mr. Mathews made his ilrst buw to a Dui- 
don audience ut the llaymarket theatre, and on the I'tli of 
! September, IkO-f, his first appearance at Drury-I^ne, iu 
' the character of Don Maiiuid, in ‘ She would and she would 
not.’ On Wednesday, April 12, tmiS, at the Tlu-alrc-iojat, 
Hull, he made his first trial of those popular pcrfoimaui'cs. 
Ills ' Enlurtainmcnts’ and ‘At Humes,’ by the recital of his 
‘Mai!-(V.ich Adventures, or Rambles in Yorkshire.' On 
the 2-2nd of July, 1814, Mr. Mathews w;is severely injured 
by being thrown out of a tilbury in wliich he was driving 
his friend Mr. Terry. The effects of this tiiiforlumitc acci¬ 
dent he felt to the l.ist day of his life. On the 8iid of April, 
1818, he commenced his cMraordinory engagement with 
Mr. Arnold of the English Opera House, and gave his first 
’ At Home’ in I^umlon, an entertainment wliich he repealed 
thirty-nine nights to uverlluvv ing houses. In 1822 he paid 
his first visit to New York, returned to England in the fol¬ 
lowing year, and in 1824 produced his ciiiertniiiment eii- 
titli-d ‘A Trip to America.’ in .laiiuary, 1828, he ncceplcil 
a short engagement at Drury-Lanc, and in tlii' autunmuf 
the same }car became joint proprietor with Mr. Yalc.suf 
the Adclplii theatre, hy the pureliaso of his deceased friend 
Mr. Terry's share. In 1834 he again visited Aiiicncii, but 
was compelled by ill health to return piemaliircl>, liaviiig 
played only thirty iiiglits. On Tuesday. 28lli of.liiiK*, I8:!.> 
i Ills hirth-day), he expired at Plymouth, after considerable 
suffering, aged fifty-nine, and was buried iu the vestibule 
of St. Andrew's church in that town. As a comedian M r. 
Mathews ranked deservedly high; but his greatest popu¬ 
larity was certainly achieved by bis wonderful talent for 
personation and imitation, in tbo exercise of whicb Ins 
kind heart as well as good taste kept liiiu gui] llcss of ofleiice 
even to the must sensitive of those whose peciiharilies of 
voice, manner, or person he so happily assumed. In pri¬ 
vate lifo Mr. Mathews was uiiiversally rospeeted, and with 
him the stage lost a perfect gentleman as well as a distin¬ 
guished professor. His memoirs, partly aul<)i>iugra)diical, and 
edited hy his widow, have been recently published in Svu. 

MATIIl'OLA, It genus of cruciferous plants with taper¬ 
ing pods, converging stigmas thickened at tlio back, a cal)X 
with two saccatu sepals, and comprc.-iKed seeds arranged in 
a single row and surrounded bya thin membranous border. 
It consists of annual and perennial herbaceous plants in¬ 
habiting the warm countries bordering the Mediterranean, 
and extending eastwards into Persia and some of tlie 
southern Asiatic provinces of Russia. Between thirty and 
forty 8i>ecies,it7o known to botanists, among which are (huso 
wliich form the stocks and gilliflowcrs of gardens, sweet 
scented biennials muchvalura for the beauty and variety 
of their many-coloured flowera The principal source of 
these has been Mathiola incana, to which are to be assigned 
the hoary-leaved, or ten-Week stocks; Brompton, and 
queen’s; and M. glahrata, whicb comprehends the smooth- 
leaved, or green wallflower-leaved stocks: it is however 
probable that the numerous varieties now common in gar¬ 
dens under the name of German and Russian stocks hare 
beon procured, at least in part, by muling the fbrmer species 
with some of the lad-colouied species of the genus. Tht) 
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latter are railed Luporiaa by Do Candolle, and arc remark* 
able for their dingy Howens which ure exceedingly fragrant 
nt night, but at no other linio. M. livida. Iristis, and L. ode* 
ralissinia are (he best known of them, and are frequently 
cullivated in grcvnhouwM. 

MATILDA, or MAUD, Empress. [Henry L, 11.] 

MATILDA, Countess ofTuseany, [Grkgorv VII.] 

MATLUCK. [Drrbvshirk.] 

MATRASS, a glass cbumietil vessel, employed for the 
purpose of digesting, boiling, and distillation, and soroclimus 
tvhile one is used os the body, another serves as the receiver 
ill the 1ast->uentione<l operation. Florence Dasks are very 
ooiiiinonly used for these purposes, mid they answer oil* 
niiiahly, on account of tho exrellont nature of the glass, 
Mhichissueh as to resist Uic effecls of sudden ullerations 
of lumpcrdliiru. Somelinies matrasses ore voryconvciiiuiitly 
fomied willi Hal bottoius, instead of their being round as in 
oil-IIunks. 

MATRIX, or OANGUE. Hefollie ores aro seldom 
fiiund uniuixcsl in the places in which tlicy occur; they 
not. only accompany each other, but arc frequently associated 
w ilh useless stony bodies, and these ure called the matrix, 
or ganguo. 

It idso happens that ores in some coses beconio gangues 
with rolaliiMi to more precious minerals; those which may 
ho ilisliiigui.shud as nictallic gangucs are irun pyrites, spu* 
t hose iron-ore, oxido of iron, hydrate of iron, end blende; 
the earthy gangues arc usually (|Uartx, felst>ar, limestone, 
nirbiiimti! of liarytcs, sulphate of lime, sulphate of barytes, 
and lliior-spar. 

MATRONS, ,IURA’ OF. When a widow allege'- herself 
to he with elidd hy her lato husband, and it is susiwctisl 
flint she is nut jirctmant, or not so by tlic bu>baml, a writ 
dc ventre jii.s|iieiendo may bo obtained nut of chaiicery, on 
behalf of llic next heir, whose riulits might be prejudiced by 
» supposiiitioiis, or spurious, child. Under tins w rit a jury 
Ilf‘(lisi’rei'tnnd Ian fid women' is impnnncllcd, to trv, by iii- 
spccliim Ilf bur purson (el ulicra cl veiifrem fractanJoj. whe- 
(lieriho willow IS with child or nut, and if with child, to 
inqiiiri! of the time of conception, and of that of the ox- 
jH'Olcd dcluon. If the widow lie found to be pregnant, the 
ihuriir, oil returning the wiit,certifies llie court of common 
plc-as to this elfect; whereupon the widow. Unless she bn 
remarried (in which case she is not to be taken from her 
liii'-huiid), is to he kcfit in a castle, or other safe place, until 
her delivery, la order, its tar as )>ussihle. to prevent unyehild 
lii’ing inipro|Hirly introduced us the issue of the husbanil. to 
tlio disherison of the heir. (nructmi, hb. 2, cap. 3'.!; C'roki', 
Kli/.. Oiiii; fi Vesey,'ifiD: 21 VineFs 5-i'.) 

Ill iho parliameiil roll of U Edw. II. (I H"l. Purl., 3i3, 
.'t.'ilk is a curious proceeding, instituted on iho 13th July, 
Ills, by the sisters and enheirs nf Gilbert do Clare, carl of 
Ol'iiiresler. who had died on the 3Ulh June, 1314, to recover 
their inheritance out of tlm king’s hands, notwithkliinding 
the alleged pregnancy of the cimiites!i, his widow. At the 
piirli.iincnt held in .lauuary fullowiiig (more tbsin eighteen 
months after the death of the ctrD. the king’s sergeants in- 
sislcil that it was still the duty of the. crown to rolam pos¬ 
session of the estate for Ihu beneht of the expected offspring, 
whose birth had from natitrnl f.maet (permittents naturd) 
U'cn .so long deferred; and it was not until Easter term, 
13IK, that the impediment was treatcil os remonsl. 

A jury of matrons is also summoned to inquire into the 
fact of pregnancy in coses where ,a woman convicted of trea¬ 
son or felony, u))on sentence of death being pronounced, 
pleads, in stay of execution, that she is with child. If the 
matrons impannellcd to try this allegation find it to be 
(I'uo, the convict, whether she bo married or unmarried, is 
reR)rited until atler her delivery. In some of the coses 
reported, tlie matrons have been directed to inquire whelhor 
the convict is quick with child; in other casot, and those by 
far more niiroerous, the inquiry seems to have been general, 
namely, pregnant or not pregnant (Hawkins, P. C., book 
ii., cap, 51, sec. 9) As tne child is now known to have (he 
same degreo of fistal life before as afterthechangeof posi¬ 
tion which occasions the sensation called quickening, the 
latter form of the inquiry appears to bo not only the more 
humane but also the more correct; more especially os the 
law has now rejected tho distinction between quick and not 
quick, in cases of attempts to procure abortion. <7 Will. IV. 
& I Viet, c. 85, s. 6.) After delivery the conviot is not to 
beexecuted without an award of execution by iho court. But 
when called upon to say why exeeution shoulOot be 


awarded against her, the convict cannot plead that she is 
again with cliild; such further pregnancy being considered 
nut tuba a siiUiciuiu ground fur susyieiiding, for a second 
time, the exoouliun of tlic sentence. Tho gaoler is, under 
such circumstances, punUUalile for his negligence. Rut if 
the ground of tho first poslixmcmeiit was the preacrvatiuii 
of the infant, there soouis to be no reason why the life ut 
tho second uliild should be sarnfuivd. 

The form nf proceeding where u woman alleges her«e!f 
to be with child by licr laie husband, wluuh is describeil in 
the pasKugc of Uractoii already referred to. is evidently taken 
from the Roman foriii of proceeding in a siunlar case, us 
described in Dig- 25 , til. 4 , ‘De iDspiciuudo Venire, c-iisto- 
dienduqiie Partu.’ 

MATSY8, QUINTIN, an eminent painter, bom nt 
Antwerp in 1400 , is said to h.are fuflowcd the thKlo. ..f a 
blacksmith or farrier till he was at least Iweiily years ufugu. 
Ilis quitting his trade to take up painting has been ascriU.i| 
to difivrent causes. The story that has gained mo>t cn'dil 
(perhaps becausu it is tho most romantic) is that he fell in 
love with a young woman whose father was resolved shu 
should lOnrry none but an artist. At all crenls he apiH.-:ir- 
to have had great talents: liui manner is singul.ir, anil dif¬ 
ferent from that of any other muster; hut design is correct 
unil true to nature, and his colouring forcible. IIis pictures 
ure carefully rmUhod, tliuiigh rather dry and hard. It is 
thought by competent judges, that if he had been in Italy, 
and studied the antique and the great lassleis of the Ro¬ 
man school, he would have been one of the most eminent 
painters of the I/iw Countricn. Though he gL-iicrally took 
iiU subji.fts froiii ordinary life, he suuieiinies ventured with 
Kucoesii into the liighcr departments of the art. One in- 
stance of Ibis is a * Deseeiii from the (jruss,’ paintcil for ilni 
cathedral of Antwerp, and now m the museum of that city. 
11 IS most remarkable and best known picture is that of i lie 
‘Two Miser.s,’ of which tbere are numerous <-<i)ncs. Tiio 
picture in the Koval Gallery ui Windsor is supposeil ti> lie 
the onginiil, but Dr. Waagen dues not think it equal to it-, 
reputation. On the other hand he sjio.iks in llie liiglusl 
terms of a ‘Mary Magdalen,’ half-lcngtb, tlirce-quaiUrs iLe 
kizo of life, in the g.illciyat C'orsham House, tile seat of 
Lord Mellmen. His drawings ore extremely rare. He 
died at jViiLwerp in 152 'J. 

MATI'ER is tbc name given to every Ibing whiih is not 
miud. Such seuiiis to Im the only wsy of defuiiiig the 
word; mid though the derinition may ajipiar to iissuniv 
that mind is not matter, the conlmryof whicli has been 
cuuleiided by the class of wrilcrs culled roalorinlisi, [M v 
tkkiai.ism], yet it does nut really do so. For wluicwr 
theory may l>e adopted as to the nature of iiniid, whetber 
it is eunsidwed as a boparalc principle from m.itier, or 
merely u.s a iliffereiit luanifustaiioii of the same principle, 
tho word mind is indifferently retained; and our ilefinilioii 
may eunseqnonllybc at once rei-uncilcilwiih tlie ninteiialiii 
theory by paraphrasing it thus;—matter is the name given 
to the subslanco composing the universe, under all its dif¬ 
ferent luudifieations, excepting only that one whu-ii is known 
by the name of mind. 

Matter then is the name for that out of ubieh all objects 
exterual to the mind are thought to lie >vui)iO!-e<l, the ques¬ 
tion being reserved, wUetlicr tho mind is ar is not roinposed 
of the same subtitance. What this substance is to which 
the name of matter is given, we do nut know, and have ii<) 
means of knowing. Various speculations have boon made 
as to Its nature, and theories fonncil concerning the niunner 
of its composition; but these have no hotter basis than con¬ 
jecture. Other speculations have been made as to wlieilirt 
(here issuch aihing us matter or nut; and some phiK>.'.,i 
pliers bavu seen in the solid world around us noilnng hot a 
croaiiouof the mind. [Bxrkklry; Idkamsu.} 

There is no need to enter hern into any of iliesc spe¬ 
culations. It is suflieient lo know and say iIi-k man, «ub 
joet to eorlaiu affcctioiii of hisaonscN is led lo assign ilinse 
affections to an external laUHO. Thiscxiernal cause is (h.vt 
whicli ho calls matter. W'liat this matter is in ilst-lf he 
knows not He knows only its capability of producing iii 
him certain affections, the ordinary affections of the llio 
senses (sensations, as they are called), and those which give 
Iho ideas of extension and resistance. Thus, having al¬ 
ready .supposed suuiclhing villiont, he pronounces tile's! 
to bo niinlilics of that aometliing; ignomnt all the while 
what (nut soinetliing is, and knowing it only as the tub- 
ttraUim of the quaditiei. 
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MATrmJW, ST., Ilic Apnslle anti Evangelist, was a 
native of Galilee, anil a publican or coUecInr uf custums 
anil tribute undi-r the Romans. While cmplnjod in Itis 
cillico at the city nf Capernaum, he was calletl by Christ 1o 
fiillow him {Ma/f. ix. <J), nnd was aftcrwanli chosen to be 
one of the nposlles iMatLx.S), An account which cor* 
rcspunils in all respects to that of the conversion of Matthew 
«s rcbiteil hy himself is given hy Murk (ii. 14), and Luke 
(V. jrt, respecting a publican named la'vi, the son of Al* 
pliiciis. Grotius and others hare supposed that Matthew ' 
and J.evi wero diflnrent persons, whose conversion took | 
plaro at iho same time; but if so. why should Matthew 
relate his own conversion and omit all mention of that of 
As the three narratives pUunly reier to the same 
time nnd place, and lu Levi is nut mentioned among the 
upostlcs, iior ill any other passage uf the New Testament, 
we may safely ctiiiciude that Matthew and are iiames of 
the same {lenon. IVrlmps Levi van bis prosier name and 
Matthew a snrnumc given him after his ronversinn, as that 
of Peter was to Simon. Tlio Hebrew word Matthew 
(iTJ'lO) signidc-s a o/ Jrhomh, from ]7^S3. <i 

T • ' T - 

from to gh'o- 

In llio Arts qf the. ApoKtle* (i. 13), Matthew is mentioned 
with the other apostles ns remaining in Jerusalem after the 
ascension of Christ. His subsu<|ueiit history is quite tin* 
certain. According to Socrates, an ecclesiastical historian 
of the ftfth century, ho went to Kthiopia (Sue., Hist. Ken., 
hb. {., r. 19); hilt according to another tradition, to Parthia. 
It li.vs been a commonly received opinion that he was put 
to death at Naddatiar. a city in Ethiopia (Cave’s itVer q/" 
the Apost/fs, p. 17H). but lleraclenn, a Vaicntminu of the 
second century, mentions him among those of the apostles 
who escaiicd martyrdom. The passage is cited by Clement 
of Alexandria {Slrumiita, lib. ir., p. .>(I2 II). 

MAITHEW, ST.. THE GOSPEL OK. is a ennonical 
liouk of the New Testament, iiscribed by the uimnimous 
eunsentof the early Christian wrilcrsto lhea|xtstle Matthew. 

It is not easy to ilelcnninc the language in which this 
gospel was composed. Thai it was written in Hebrew (by 
which we are lo iinilerstnnd llie Syro-Chaldaic dialect 
simWcn in Palestine in the lime of Christ), and that it was 
composed for the Jewish Christians, is asserted by Papias 
(Kiiscbins, Hist. Ecc., iii. .’W), Ireiitcus (Ibid., v. 8 ), Origeii 
t/W(/.,vi. 23), Eusebius {Ibid., iii. 24), and Jerome Worn- 
vwnt. in Matt., jfr/f/., and I)e J'lr. /flnst., c. 3 ); and their 
account is fullowcrl hy others of the early Christian writers. 
On the ether hand it is argued in favour of a Greek ori¬ 
ginal that these testimonies are inconclusive, for that Papias 
was a weak and credulous man, nnd that the other writers 
merely followed his account; that we find no traces of the 
actual existence of the Hebrew Gospel of Matthew, for all 
the quotations in the works of the early fathers arc made 
from the Greek copy which we now have; that explana¬ 
tions are introduced which would be useless to .fowish 
readers (soe Mall., i. 23; xxvii. 33-46); that parallel pas¬ 
sages of the Old Testament are generally quoted from (he 
Septuagiut; and that the Greek Gospel which we now have 
bears every mark of being not a translation but an original 
document. In order to reconcile these facts with the 
statements of the early writers. Dr. Whitby and others have 
supposed that there were two originals of the Gospel, one 
written in Hebrew for the .Jewish converts, and the other 
in Greek for general use. They account for the absence of 
quotations or references to the Hebrew Gospel in the 
writings of the Fathers hy Biip)K»ing that it was corrupted 
by the Judaizing heretics to such a degree as to lose all au¬ 
thority, and that in this corrupted state it was the same 
document as that mentioned by Origen nnd other Fathers 
under the title of the Gtiirj;el according to the Hebrews, 
IGusHll,.} 

The date of St Matthew’s Gos^iel has been the subject 
of os much dUpnie •• its original language. If it were 
written at fltrt for the use of the Christians in Judem, the 
dale woulu probably be early; and it has beon remarked 
tliat the oxhorlatioiis which it contains to patience under 
persecution wouhl be most acceptable lo the Jewish Chris- 
lisns in their persecution by the Sanhedrim soon after the 
ascension of Christ. None of the early writers, except 
IrenBDus. give any explicit testimony on the subject, but 
their statements appear to imply that this was tho first 
written of tho four Gospels, and also, what indeed Eusebius 
expressly asserts, that it was oompoeed before Matthew left 
Judna. On these grounds, and from the supposed impro« 


liability of tho Christians remaining long without somn 
written account of the life of Jesus, many critics have as¬ 
signed it the date of about a.ix 38 

Hut IrenmuB says that it was put forth while Peter and 
Payl were preaching at Rome and laying the fimndatioiis 
of a church there. {Adv. Hwr., iiu 1, in Knsch, Jlist. Kcc., 
V. 8 .) On tho strcugtli of this testimony Micliaelis, Lard- 
ncr, and others have fixed the date at a.d. 61 or 6.3, ami 
Lardner has drawn an elaborate argument m favour oflhis 
date from tbo internal evidence of the iionk itself, in which 
he endeavours to show* that Matthew uuderstood many 
points in the Christian system which the Apostles did not 
understand till some considerable time after Christ's ascen¬ 
sion. But as in these pas8:q;cs Matthew is recording tho 
Words and actions of Jesus, and not his own opinions, wo 
cannot see any force in the argument. 

Somo of tho advocates fora double original refer tho He¬ 
brew copy to the earlier date, and the Greek to the Inter. 

The gcnuinciicss, authenticity, nnd niiioiiical niilhorilyof 
this Gospel are calublished beyond dispute by tbo unuiiinioiis 
tcsiimoiiy of Christian writers from tho earliest age, and Iiy 
its place in the nntient versions. But many critics Imvu 
doubted the genuineness of the first and second chapIcrK, 
chieHy on account of the difference between the genealogy 
of Christ in the first chapter, and that given by SU Luku 
(iii.), and other discrepancies between these chapters and 
Luke’s oceounlof the early life of Christ, and other iulurnal 
difficulties, and also on the ground that they were omiited 
in the copies used by the Nazarencs and Kbionites, wLicIi 
liriwiivcr were uiidouhleilly corrupt. Tlie chief arguniciils 
on the other sido arc, that these chapters are coniamed in 
oil Hie uiiiioiit MSS. nnd versions, that they are reterred to 
nnd qiiolerl by several of the Fathers that the particle tk 
at the bogiiiiiiiig of the third chapter shows that something 
had gone before, and that the style of these two chapters 
agrees with that of the rest uf the Gospel, esjiecially in the 
inaiiner uf quoting the prepliecies uf the Old Testament. 

The general swpe uf St. Matthew’s Gospel appears to be 
to sliow that Jesus Christ answered to the character of the 
predicted Messiah. It has Iwcu divided inlu four parts, as 
follows:— 

l*art I.—The genealogjq birth, and infancy of Christ. 
(Chaps, i. nnd ii.) 

Part II.—The preaching of John (he Baptist, Clirist's 
baptism by him, and the temptation in the wilderness, tin,, 
iv. I—It.) 

Part HI.—The public ministry of Christ, (iv. 12—xx. Ifi.) 

Part IV.—Hisjimrney to Jerusalem, transactions thetc, 
Ills death and resurrectiuu. (xx. 17—xxviii.) 

The roinoideiices and discrcpanries between this Gos)n-l 
and those of Mark and Luke have been spukeii of under 
LtiKK, Mark, and Guspkl. 

St. Matthew was an Ajiostlo and an cyo-wiliipss of the 
acts of Jesus, at least of those which wore done after bis 
call. His narrative has thorefore the highest degreu of 
credibility. Uis style of narration is sim)nu and efiectivc, 
and ho relates tho discourses of Christ with clearness, and 
often with great energy. 

(Lordnei°s Credibnity and Lives of the Apostles and 
Evangelists! i^vo'% Lwes of the Apostles; Kuinool, 
ment. in Lib. Hist. N. T. Proleg. in Matt.; and the Intro¬ 
ductions of Michaelis, Eichhom, Do Wotte, Hug, and 
Horne.) 

MATTHEW OF WESTMINSTER, one of those valu¬ 
able uid writers, tho J.atin chroniclers of England, who 
have handed down to us in a simple statement of facta the 
deeds of the sovereigns and the persons who guided puhhe 
affairs at a remote period. Matthew spent bis life near tho 
antient palace of the kingsof England, where the parliaments 
were usually hold and the most important affairs trans¬ 
acted ; for he was a monk of tho abbey of Westminster, tho 
church of the abbey being the usual place of interment uf 
the kinra and their families, and still remains to show of what 
a splendid establishment it formed a part. Matthew’s dulo 
in the reign of Edward II. Uis history closes with tho 
death iqf Edward 1.; little or nothing is known of his per¬ 
sonal history. 

He onlitles his work ' Flores Histocianim.’ Ho begins 
' with the creation of the world, and the first and least valu¬ 
able half is taken up with affairs of other countries and our 
own boforo tho Conquest. Two hundred and thirty-six 
pages in the Frankfurt edition contain the history from tho 
Conquest to the death of Edward 1. This portion is very 
' highly esteemed. 
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Tlic reigns of female sovcroigns have usually bcon favour- 
able III our imtional histury. In the rei;^» of Klixabelh 
many of uur best hisluriuns verc iiruiled, ami of sumo of 
them iimrc Ilian one mlition upiieai'eil. In the rei^n of 
Anne, Ilyiuer’a great culleclinii of Irealises and other im- 
)i(irlaut hislurical tlucnuieiits aiipeared. MaLthciv of We»l- 
minstcr was publUhcd in T^milun in lCC7,aiid again at 
Krauktiirt in I CHI in the same volume with Florence of Wor¬ 
cester, another wrilorof the snino class, mill acontinuution of 
Mulihew U> the year 1377, the year of the iloalh of Eduard 
III. 

MArnilAS. Emperor. [Hshsuorg, Iloirsg or ; 
Gkkmany, p. I'JIl.] 

M.ATTEllSSON, FREDERICK, born at Hohendodelo- 
beii, near Miigdeburg, in 17CI, was a posihumouscbild.und 
brought uji by lus gnuidfullier, a village pastor, uniil the 
age of fourluun, when he was sent to the sidiool at Klosier- 
bcrgeii, and afterwards to the univereiiy of Halle, tu study 
theology. Ills natural taste huwevor led him to apply him¬ 
self more to philology and general literature. Instead 
iherurore of entering iho church, he supported himself lor 
somo time as a private tutor at Allona, Heidelberg, niid 
Mtmnheiiii. ufler which he resided for two years with his 
friend Bonsicticn near the lake of Geneva. In 17'.U he 
obiuined tlio appoinlinent uf reader and travelling compa¬ 
nion to the reigning princess of Aidmlt-Ues.sau, and during 
the next seven or eight years visited Ilaly, the Tyrol, and 
pari of Switzerland, relative to which countries his ‘ Bricf'e’ 
and his'Eiiuneriingen* furnish many interesting details, 
numerous aketehes and anecdotes uf distiiiguixheil 
hlerury )>ersuns and others with whom he became acquainted 
111 I he course uf his tours. Although soniowhiit ilelieiont in 
ii'gurd to simnlicily of style, those works exhibit him to 
roicidoruhli! atnaiitagc as a proso-wrilcr; but it was as a 
lyric poet that he was the favourite of the Coriiian public, 
and will long continue to be admireil tor the happy deliiiea- 
tiuii of exiemal nature, am! the touching melancholy and 
chitlin of sentiment which churaclcrisu his poi'iiis besides 
iheir eliariiis of stylo and versiiiratiuii. Ills ' Elegy in the 
Ruins of an old Castle’ is lianlly less yiopiihir than that of, 
Cray is with us, being one of ihostt productions which are 
Ilf iheiusulves suflicicnt to give the writer a la.sling reputa- 
liiiii- Mallhisson also |H.*rlbriiied .a gnwl ullicC for liic poeti¬ 
cal literature of his country by 1m * l.yiische Aiithologic,’ a 
culloelion in twenty volumes, published at Ztirich, lt»ij-7, 
and coiilainiiig select pieces and specimens from 2li‘2 lyiie 
piicis, commencing with Weckherlin, Zingref, Opilz. and 
olhor earlier ]>oeLs and tcrniiiiuting with Tiedge. These 
volnmus may be cunsidereil as u gallery where the sjiot iineni 
of llie ilillt:rcnt masters are arranged chronologically, and 
exhibit the characteristic qualities of each. Matthisson 
died at Wdrlitz, near Dessau. March I'i, 1B31. 

M.XTTINS (from the Italian maltiiM, or the French 
mnh'/r, morning), stricily the Aral part in the daily service 
of llio Rumi-sh church. Matins or nialtins however were 
(Uvidctl into two parts, which were originally distinct ulliees 
and hours; iiamoly. the noelurit and matin laud*. .The noc- 
luriis or vigils were <lcrive«l from llic earliest period of Chris¬ 
tianity. We learn from Pliny the younger, as well a% from 

JnstinMarlyr.Tertullian.and various writers ofthoArsttlirce 

centuries, that tlic Christians in those times of perseeulion 
held their assemblies in the night, in order to avoid detec¬ 
tion. On these occasions they celebrated the memory ol 
Christ’s death in the holy mysteries. When perseculioii 
hud intermitted and Anally ceased, although the Christians 
were able to celebrate all their riles, and did ndraiiiister the 
sacrament hi the day-time, yet a cnsluni which had com¬ 
menced from necessity was retained from devulkm anti 
choice; and nocturnal assemblies for the worship of God 
in psalmody and reading still eoiitinucd. The mmiasiic 
orders, which, in the fburth century, arose under Pachouiius, 
Anthony, Basil, and others, in Egypt, Punlus, and Syria, 
tended to preserve this custom uf nuctnmni vigils; ami in 
the following centuries wo find, from the tcsliiuony of 
Casaiauus, Augustine, and others, that the same custom re¬ 
mained in most parts of the East and West. In the sixth 
century ^nodict, tho great Amiiderof raona.slic sociutins 
in the West, prescribed the same in his Rule; and noc¬ 
turnal ossembliea wero cummun ubout that liinc, espe¬ 
cially in monasteries. The lauds, or more properly tna/m 
laud*, followed next after tho nucturns, and were sup¬ 
posed to beg^ln with day-break, We And allusions in the 
wrltinge of Cyprian« and all the ittbwquent Attliersf to the 


morning as an hour of prayer; but wlictlicr there was in 
the third century any assembly of the ciiiirch for the pur¬ 
pose of public iiiuriiiiig worship is uncertain. Ilowincr, 
about the end of the ilnrd or begimnng of tlie fourth cen¬ 
tury there was public worship at (his hour, as we learn from 
the ‘ .Apostolical Coiistitutitnis,’ where we hate the order of 
the sertico. (Bingham's af the <'hni.tiaH 

('htirch, b. xiii.; Puhiier’a svo., 0.\- 

ford, IHH-J, >ol. 1., p. ‘^iil-3; Apuil'il. Cuutlit., 1. viii., e, 3S.) 

MArro GROSSO. [Brazii-J 

MATU'TA, the name of a genus of bradiyurous cruv- 
tureans. [Oxystosiks.! 

MATY. MAlTilKW, M.D., the son of Panl Henry 
Maly, a Protestant clergyman, was born m IloUainl m 17lx, 
at Montfort near Uliccbt, and was originally intcudcd for 
the church; but in consequence uf some iiiuriilkuii iii-i 
which his futbcT received from the synod on awouiil of jiur- 
liculur theological sentiments, liis Ihoiighis when be gn-w 
lip, were turned to physic. He look a degree at Leyden : 
uiid in 174U canio to settle in England, bis fuller bcioi; 
determined to quit Holland forever. His earliest patron 
in England appears to li.ave been l.<»rd UliuslerAeld. Iti 
1700 he began to piibh-li, in French, an uituiiiiI of the 
productions of tho F.tiglisb press, which ho printed at the 
Hague, under the name uf' Journal Brilaimiquea pub¬ 
lication which Gibhoii praised, as v.xlubiliiig a candid and 
]>leaKing view of the state uf hloruture in Englaiid for tlie 
space of six years, from January 1730, to Uecciubur 173.». 
It answered its iiiteiitiuii, and introduced Dr. Maty tu the 
most eminent IJtorury persons of the country. 111 1730. as 
BOOH us the establislimenl of the British Mu'ciim was 
completed, he was appoiiilotl one of the Arst utider-libranaiis 
of that institution, in J73.s he became a fellow, and in 
1763, upon the resignation of Dr. Birch, was chosen Secre¬ 
tary ofilie Royal Siiciely. In 177'^ upon the dcatli of Di. 
Gowin Knight, Dr. Maty, by his majesty’s api>oiiitiiieiil, be¬ 
came principal librarian ol the British Museum. He died 
of a lingering disorder, August ‘2, 1776. His Ixuly being 
opened, the appearances which prcM'iited iLemsclvi-, wci.j 
roiibidered so .singular that they were descnlted b^rfore ihc 
Royal Society by Dr. Hunter, wlns-e account of tlain was 
inserted in sol. Ixvii. of the ' Plidosopbical Tnmsaclions.’ 
Dr. Maty was au early and active advoi-alo for inoculaiion ; 
and when a doubt was entertained that a peison mi<>bt 
have the siualliiox. after iiioculatiuii, a second time, he tried 
it npoii himself, unknown to his family. Bcfiiles various 
sniulltT pieces, he publisheil,—I, * Meuioiro mr laAio cl 
sur Ics Kcrits do M. Ab. de Moivie,' I'.'mu., Have; ■!, ‘ Au¬ 
thentic Memoirs uf the Life of Richard Mead, M.D.,’ Mo, 
l.Amdoi]. 1733. At the time of his death he had nearly 
iiiiisiiud the ' Memoirs of the Earl of ChestcrOcld,’ which 
were completed by his son-in-law Mr. Jusiamoiid, and pre¬ 
fixed to that nubloiiian’s ‘Miscellaneous Works,’ 'i vol«. 
•lUi., 1777. Dr. Miily was Lord Cli«*8lcrficld'b executor. 
(NicholVs Aiieed. o/I'iatryer; Gibbon's .MewoiV*. vol.j., p. 
87 ; Bio/iraphie Vniivrstile, tom., xxvii., p. 483-187.) 

MAUBEUGE. \y\oKiy] 

MAIJT-K'ON. Bassxs] 

MAUNDY THURSDAY, the Tliunulay proecdnig 
Easier, on which the king or queen distributes aims to a 
I'urtain number of poor persons alWbiiehall; so named 
from III.’wirtK«i/s, or baskeis. m which tlio gifts wcie i..i - 
merly contained. It was also culled Sheie Thuisdav. as we 
read in the ‘ Festival’ of 1311; li«-ause anlienlly * people 
would that day shore theyr hedes and elypp thevr leides. 
and so make them honest agciisl Eastor-day.’ 

The fiilloiviiig was the wiemoiiial of the miiundv a- 
practised in 1731. * Thursday, April 13ih, being Maiuiily 

Tliursd-av. there was distributed at the Baiiquctiing ll.-u»c. 
Wbitchall, to forty-eight poor niuu and furl)-cyhl lH>or 
women (the king's age. forty-eight l, boilu J beef and sliuuldcrs 
ofniullui), and small bowls of ale. w hich is cjiHod dinner; 
after that, large woo*len platters of Ash and loaves, viz. 
undressed, one large old ling, and one large dnwl ^ul; 
twelve red herrings .and twebc wlme homugs;. and lonr 
hulf-quiirtcrn loaves. Haeli jH-rson had one platter of tins 
provision; after which was distributed to them shoes 
stockings linen and woollen cloth, and b*athern bags, vv ith 
oiio-nenny. two-|)ciiiiv. ihrcc-penny. and four-peiiuv pui-es 
of silver, and shillmgs; to each about Amr iwmids m value. 

His griicc iho loid avchbisliup of York, lord high alinoiier 

norformed ilio annual ceremony of washing the feel of a 
certain number of poor iu the royal chawl. Whiteliall, which 

Voi.. XV.—D 
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was formcrlf (1i)nc liy the kinj's thomsclvcs, in imitnlion of 
Our Suviuur's jiallorn of luuiiility.’ 

Jaiuus 11. wua tlio last of our kiiiijs who performed tliis 
eerouioiiy of washing; the feet iu |>er!ion. In * Iji Guide du 
Loudrea pour les Eslrangers, reeuilh et eoniiwy': par F. 
Oolauni,’ Rvo.. I/md., 1G9o, p. 33,tvcrcad,' l<e .leuily Baiiit, 
)o Ruv, scteii >iu fort ancienne coutuine, lave lea pieda i 
lout auliuit do vicllarda qu‘il a d'aiiiif-ea; et la Ucine do 
memc a autant do Tioillea funimea qu’clie a d'uimees.’ The 
lliiril edition of tliis work, 8va., p. -JH, udd.s * Mnia le Huy 
(i. Jll. (Ouillaume III.), a lai-sse ruitcmlcnn* dc eette cere- 
nionic a son grand Anmoiiier uu uii Evf-que J« Koyaiinie.' 

Tho • Times’ newspaper of April IClh, I8.1H, records llie 
change in this cerouiony as it slamls at present. ' Tlie 
<|iicen’> royal alius were distributed on Satunluy by Dir. 
Ilanby, at the almonry otiicc, to the niaundy men and wo¬ 
men placed on Uie su|>crnuinerary lisis, owing to the dif< 
ferenr .0 of the ages between iho late king and her present 
Majesty. Both men and women received ‘11. 1 Or., and nine¬ 
teen silver pennies (being the age of tho queen). To tlio 
men, woollen and linen clothing, shoes, and slockings wore 
given; and to the women, in lieu of clothing, 1/. I5 .t. each. 
The niaiuidy men and women also received 1/. l(l«.. a emn- 
mutation instead of the provisions heretofore distributed.’ 

The custom of the luanndy is of considerable untiqiiily. 
Augustine, according to Uu Cange, is first i]uoled fbr it. 
In England at lea.st it was not entirely confined to 
royalty. In the carl of Norlhiimlierland's ‘ Household 
Book,’ begun in 1512. fol. 354, we have an ciiuiiieralion of 
• A1 maner of things ycrly yeven by my lorde of his maundy, 
wntlc niy laidis, and his lordshippi’s childcreii.’ 

Dr. K. D. Clarke, in his ‘Travels m Russia,’ 4to., Canibr. 
Iftift, vol. i.,p. 55, gives an account of tho cereinouiiil of 
washing the fuot of the a{>(>stles, ns it is called, on this diiy 
at Mowow. ‘ This,’ he says, ‘ wc also witnessed. The 
priests appeared in their most gnrgeous apparel. Twelve 
monks, dc.<figned to represent the twelve nposlles, were 
plnccsl in a semicircle before the archbishop. The ceremony 
IS performed in the cnlhcdrul, which is crowded with spec- j 
lalors. Tlic archbishop jierforniing nil, und much more 
th in is related of our Saviour in Iho Mlh chapter of St. i 
John, takes off his rubes, girds up bis loins with a towel, j 
and proceeds to wash the feet of iheni all until lie conies to i 
the represeiitativo of St. Peter, who rises, und the same in-' 
tcrloc.iitiim lakes place us between our Saviour and that 
apostle.' 

(Nares’s Ghxttary, v. ‘ Maund;’ Brand’s l\yj>iihr Anlin., 
4fo. edit., vol. i,, ii, 124-12S; (Sr.nf. Mug., vol. i., p. t72; 
Fosbrooke’s Knruehtjitpilin uf Anliiiiiilies, p. 7ti‘2.) 

MAUPKRTUIS, PIEHRK-LUUIS MAREAU DE. 
was born at St Main, 17th July, lOti.s. Dpim (putting the 
army, in which he held the rank uf captain of dragmuis, ho 
applied himself assiduously to the study of the niiilhcinalics 
and astronomy, partly uniW the instruction of M. Nicole. 
In 172.') he was admitted u member of the Royal Academy 
of Paris, and in 1727 n member of tho Royal Society of 
Jvniduii. At this time the error in the iiicasnrerocnt of tho 
arc of tho meridian conducted by Dominic and James 
Cassini had not been detected. It is well known that the 
result of this xuncy was directly at variance with Iho con¬ 
clusion to which Newton had arrived relative to (he figure 
of 1 he earth; and although several of the geometricians of 
the day were of opinion that the comparison of degrees iu 
latitudes so nearly contiguous (for the measured arc con¬ 
sisted of two conterminous portions, tho diffcrcnco of the 
mean latitudes of which was little more than could not be 
considered decisive, inasmuch as the errors incidental to tho 
survey could not bo supposed tolic confined within such nar¬ 
row limits as tho small difference of length which the survey 
WHS employed to detect; still it uffurdeil to others, who wore 
interested in refbtmgtheNuwlonianthoory.platisihlcgruuniis 
for disputing the oblate figure of tho earth, to which that 
theory had led. To sut the question at rchl, Buugner and 
LaCondaminv wore sent to Peru; and during their absence 
Mauwrtuis, in comnany with Claiiaut, Camus, Lemonnior. 
and Outliier, were deputed by the Academy to measure an 
arc of the meridian in l,apfand. They were afterwards 

t ' oined by the Swedish astruiioiner Celsius, who brought with 
lim from London instruments made by Graham, of a very 
■uperior construction to any then in use. Tlie party reoched 
the gulf of Bothnia in July, 173R, intending to fix their 
trigonometrioal stations upon tho islands of the gulf; but 

upon exammittion, tbeyfonnd the valley of the river Toriica 


more oligihlo for tho purpose, and, in December following, 
commenced niviisuriug a bu.ve of 7407 tnisc-s iqiun iliu 
froxen surface of that river. An account of this survey 
was published by Maupertuis iu 1738: 'La Figaro de la 
Terre,’ Svo., Paris, 1738. The result was that the differcnco 
of latitude of the extreme stations, namely, the town of 
Toriica and the mountain Kittis, was 57' 2li".G, and that 
the length of the corresponding arc was 55,023 toiscs, from 
which It followed that a degn-e of the meridinn in r,6“ N. 
lat. exceeded a degree in the latitude of l^.sris by 612 
toisos, and consequently tended to prove that the earth's 
ligure was that of an oblate spheroid. The survey was re¬ 
pealed in the years t801>2'3, by Svanberg. whoso result 
differed from that uf Maupertuis by 22C tuiscs. 

Maiipt-rluis was one of the first among his countrymen 
who defended the Newtonian theory against the attacks of 
Descartes, und when his opinion was coniinnud liy the result 
of his survey, lie became an open and strenuous opposcr uf 
the Curlusiim nbilosophy. Whuii Frederic II. was about 
to ru-urgumso llie ucudeiny of Berlin, he offered Iho presi- 
ileiicy to Maiqicrtuis, who, tired uf his slay in iKiris, where, 
says M. Delaiiibre, the reputulion of many had a tendency 
to eclipse liis own, eagerly assented to so honourable a pro¬ 
position. But his residence at (he court of Prussia, which 
dates from 174.1, seems to have Iwen cliiefiy occupied in 
cultivatiiig Ihn good grai'cs uf Frederic, and he showed 
liUlu interest as to scienlifie research except such as had 
refcrcnco to his survey in Sweden. His vanity on tiiis point 
was consjiiciious. In the portrait which he had (laintcd 
uf iiiniself lie is rcpresentc<l in the act of compressing the 
poles of the earth. Ho died at Basle, 27th .luly, 1759, at 
the linuse of two of the suns uf.liihii Beriiouni, with whom 
he hud always boon on terms of friendship. H is latter years 
were erahitteixsl by a dispute with Koenig, professor of ma¬ 
thematics ut the Hague and foreign asscM'iuteof the academy 
of Berlin, respecting a iiieehaiiical principle of coii.sidcr- 
nblo importance, which Maupertuis ap|H:ars In have been 
llu‘ first to promulgate, and fhmi Ubic.h be dcdiicisl the 
laws of the reHexuui and refraction of light, and thivio 
to which the collision of bodies are subjected, but of which 
lic was unable to give any gcneml demonstration. This 
principle, which be designated ‘the principle of least 
netiuii,’ ho uniiiieiatod in terms ideiitiirjl with those cm- 
ploved at the present liiiio (sec his y'.'xxrff ih* Ctiitiii'iliinii", 
I..eydoii. 1751, p. 70), although he prnimbly attached to 
them a soinewliat different siguificalion. Koenig endea¬ 
voured to show, first, (hat the sumo principle had ib-cn pre¬ 
viously advanced by )a:ibnitx; sueoiidly, (hut it was not 
true. The aeadoniy of Berlin, to whose urbilration the di.s- 
piite was rclerrcd, deeidcil in favour of Mouporlnis, and 
ordered the name of Koenig to be erased from their list uf 
associates; but even this decision, added to the support of 
the eidebrated Kulcr, sisimed inadeipiatc to eompensato 
Maupertuis for the raillery of Voltaire, who, although totally 
incumpctciit to .{udge on thesuientifie merits of (he case, 
had taken tho part of Koenig, and piihliabcd bis satirical 

S 'leeo eiititlod ' Dialrilx) du Doctcur Akakia, Medeeiu du 
\ipc,’ wherein he was toosue.cessful in liirniiig into ridiciilo 
both Maupertuis and his ‘principle.’ Frederic, who dis¬ 
liked Maupertuis, laughed at the satire, butiirdeicd it to be 
burnt by the common executioner, which led to Voltaire’s 
asking und obtaining permission to leave Berlin. (I'te dc 
Vnltuirc, par Gondorret.) The following list of the piib- 
lislunl works of Maupertuis is given iu QuC^rard's ‘Diction- 
nairo Bibliographique:’— 

‘ Anecdotic, physical and moral,* 12mo., no dale. ‘Nau¬ 
tical Astronomy, or Elements of Astronomy, alike applicable 
to a fixed and moveable Observatorv,' Svo., Paris, 1743 or 
1751; Lyon, 1756. 'Memoirs read before llie royal nca- 
demios of France and Prussia,’ IGmo., Dresden, 17.53. 
‘Memoir on the Moon’s Parallax,’ 1755. ‘Discourse on 
tho differonl Forint of the Start, witli an Exposition of tho 
I Systems of Descartes and Nowlon,’ Bvo., Paris, 1732 and 
1743. ‘ A Latin inaugural and motaphysical Dissertation 
on tho System of mttire,’ J2mo., 1751. The same in 
Freiieli, Berlin, 1754. ‘Dissertation on the White Negro,* 
8vo , 1744. ' Elements of Geography,' 8vo.. Paris, 1740. 

‘ Eloge of Motilesquicu,’ Bvo., 1755. ‘ Essay on Cosmoloey,’ 
8vo., Berlin, 1750. ‘Essay on Mwal Philosophy,’ Berlin, 
1749; und London, 1750. ‘Disinterested Examination of 
the different Undertakings for determining tho Figure of 
j the Earth,’ Oldenburg, 1738; and Amsterdam, 1741. 'Ex- 
I amination of (be three Dissertations published by M. Des> 
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Dguliora OR tlie Figure of the Kartli,' Oldcnb., 1738 (this 
book, by bomo atlributod to UBvi|N.Tluii», in Biipjvoscd to iiavc 
Ih-oii wriltun by tiie Count do Hievro). 'Tlio Figure oftlic 
Eanli, OK dcturniiiiod by the UbscrvQtioiis of MM. Mau- 
liorluib, ClaimiiU, Cituiue, 1^ Muiinier, Outbier. Coisius, &c., 
near the Polar Circle,' Paris, Hvo., J738. ‘ Letter to Ma¬ 
dame do Vortillac,’ Paris,-. ‘loiter to Euler,’-. 

‘I.a:Ucrof an English CliH-kmakur to an ABtruiioiiier of 
Pekin,’ I'iino., 174U (a liumurous satire agamst MM. do 
Cassini on the subject of the uieasurcmont of the meridian). 

• Lotlor mwii a Comet,’ Paris, 1 lA-l. ‘ Ix'tter on the I’ro- 
gros-s of the Sciences.’ llerlin. 1752. *Tho Measurement 
uf a Degree of the Meridian between Paris and Amiens, 
determined by Picart, with iho Observations of MM. Mau- 
|ierinis. Clairaut, Camus, and Iji Moiiiiier,* Kvo., 1740. 

‘ Mis('uiluiu.iiit> Works,' I2uiu., AmstenI,, 1744. ‘Pbiloso- 
jihiual llulleulioiis on the Origin uf Language and the Sig- 
iiilicalion of Wunls,’ I2mu. ‘A Method of superbeding the 
action of Ibu Wini],’ 1733. 'Vt-nns physiijuc.' 1745 and 
1 777. The works uf Maupertuis were i^ilU-cled and piib- 
U'bcd at Dresden, in 1702, 4tu.: nodal Lyon, in iroiaiid 
17(>s, in 4 vuls. Mvn. Among liis menxiiis in ilie Traits- 
ucliMtis of tile French Institute, his ‘ Ualistie Aritlum iic,’ 
17.1), anti an elegant Commentary upon the I'Jtli Mclion 
nf the first book of tbo ‘ Priiicipia,’ 1712, deacne parli- 
ciiliir ineiiliun. 

(/.i/K (</■ Miiii/iprlui*, by Delantbre, in the ]{iiii'r-ii:hie 
T'liiiu-rkflli-; MuiiUielii, Untuir- ilu* M<itlihiialitiia.>, fccc.) 

MAUR, ST. There :ip)N>ar to have Iwn IMO j«.-rsoiis 
of tills Iiuine : oDea disciple ufSl. llciiediel, w ho is men In inert 
III St. (iregnry’s * Dialngnes.’ and who is saiii In liaie dierl 
in 5s l; the uther, abbot uf Glnnfeiiil, who lived lilt i> lt>, 
jinil was a niunkof the order of St. Coloiiibaii. and not uf 
St. lk‘iiedu’1. Of the lorim-r uf these a l.ife is cstaiil in 
llic great work of the Hellandists. liis day was the lath 
of •iaiiuury. 

(Moien, loin.\ii., fnl.. Par,, 17.V.>, 

p. 1.>7; Alban Roller’s Lices n/' t/ic Santfs, ''vo., Duhl, 

ir7'.i, vol. 1 ., p. tOtl.) 

MAUK, «T.. CONCHKGATION OK, a .clcl.roted 
soeiel) of Renerhetines iti France, who pmfesM-r] In follow the , 
pniiuiive riik-iif that nnh-r. It was first csluhlislied m I'ilH. 
J’opu (Ircgory X V., at the iiislanrenf ivnasX] II.. trave if Ins 
appr'iSiil hi ins brief dated 171h Mai. Iit2l ; iind Urbiin VIII. 
giallied il new priiilcgcs bi ahull dntcrl 21s1 .lauuary. I<i27. 
The re|>urturihe sanctity of this cungiegution induceirseierul 
hishupM. ubhol.s, and monks to snhmit their luinmslenos to 
the dii'cclioii of its superior, so that the cnigregali.in nt last 
hcruiue divided iiilu six provinces, of winch each cuiitaiiied 
about Iweiily religious houses. The must cuiisideialile 
weie, yt. Denys, Si. Cermain-des-Pn's, St. Itcmi at 
Rheinis, Marmuiislier. St. Pierre do Corbie, Flouri or St. 
llciioilsiir Loire, Foscump, and ibeTrimt^do Vendonie. The 
monks liesnln the rule of Si. Reneiliet, h.id other purrie.ut.ir 
statutes and cuustilulinns. and were goieincd by a general 
.superior, assistunls, and visitors, who held a general chapter 
every three years at Mormonslier. Those wlio have any 
ae<|uuintanue ivilh the history and progress of learning in 
Eitrupo will readily ackuowludgc tlie tidvanlugcs which 
h'llors have deritc^ frntu this fatuous congregation, whose 
lusearehes look in tlio whide circle of sciences, philosophy 
c\uc]ited. Among its more emmenl members in the sv'veii- 
tceiiih century may be enmnoraled Hugh Munurd, i.ne 
d'Aehcri, Jean Mabillon, Tlnorri Ruinart, and Bcriianl de 
Moiufaueon. Moreri gives a list of tlie goneral-suportors 
of I his cuiigregaiiuu from i 63U to 1750. 

(Moreri. Dietiou. Ilisioritjue, tom. vii., pp. 357, .158: Hite 
toire Lillrrntre de la Congrrf(at/(»i de Sutiii A/aur, 4lo., 
Bruxelles, 1770, bv DomTassm.) 

MADRA, SANTA. [Sakta Mai ua.I 
MaURIAC. [Cantal.1 

MAURICE of NASSAU. [Nas.sau, Ilorss of.I 
M AUIUTA'NI A or MAURETA'Nl A, wliich derived its 

name from its inhabitants Mauri or Hanrusii (Muvpoemci), 
was bounded on the west by Iho Atloiuie, on the north by 
the Mediterranean, on Uio south by the GsotuU, and on the 
cast by Numidia, thus curmi»nding to the nortiieni part 
of Morocco and the wntcni part of Algiers. The rouiilry 
of the Mauri was originally so]iaratod from that of the 
Mossassyli hy tlio Moloculh (Stmlxi, 8'.’7, Casauhiin) or 
Mulucha (Plin,, V. 1), tlw modern Multma or 
but the Roman pruviiiec of Mauritania included the country 
inhabited by botlt these pee|>k 


Before the war with Jugurtha, the Romans had little or 
no knowledge of Mauritania; of wiiieli Rix.-chus was at that 
limo tlie ruler. iSallust, IMl. Jugurth., c. 10.) MauriUiiiin 
was Bticrwards given by Augustus to Juba IL, bis paleruaL 
kingdom of Numidia having been creeled into a Roman 
province. [Juba.] Juba dic«l about a.ix 17, and wa.. sue- 
cfwled by his sun Ptolema'us, who was put to death by 
Caligula. Mauritania was sliuril) afli-rwards divided into 
two pruvitiees hy Claudius (a.u. 41>; which were called re¬ 
spectively Mauritania Tingilan.-i :iud Mauiilunia CiDsaricn- 
bis. (Dion Cassuis, lx., n. 771, Stephan.) Tnigilana. Uio 
westein jiroviiiee, iihicli deriied Us name fiom Tingis 
Wuiigter), was divided froiu the other ppiviiuc ('■vi.arinnsis 
by the Mulocatli; and Ca^'ancii^is was separuted from Nu¬ 
midia by the Aiiipsagu'. (Wadi «/-AVAi>). Mauritania (Jai- 
siivieiisis was subsei|Ui!ii(ly suhdiMded into Iwu jiruiuiccs: 
till* weslern imrt retained Itii; iiiiiue of Ctusarieiisis, but th.j 
eastern was called SiUlieiisis, from Sitifi (Sflif), a luwii on 
llic horders of Numidia. 

Mauiituiuu cuiitumcd many towns of eoiisiderahli; im- 
poi'ijiicc under the Uoitian empire. Of thcsi', the principal 
111 Maunluniii Tingituiia lu ie, Uu-adir (.l/e/iV/u/,), a sea- 
pul l and a Rmiian colon)-, wi-st of the Miihieath ; Tingis 
{at the entuiiusMd' tin: Straits of (tibialtar, w hidi 
received e>)iecial marks of favour fnim Augustus Osar 
(Dion, xlviii., p. 41')), and lieeanie a Koiinin idhiny under 
Claiidiiis (Pliny, v. 1); Zihs or Zolis [Aizillnu niade a 
Roiiiiiii ei'lony In .Augiisinv under tlie name of Jidia Cuii- 
stiinli., Zilis, iiiid placed under the same Jurisdiction as llic 
province of Ila-tiea in Kploa (Plin., v. I): it was situated a 
liltte til the south of C. Sparlel, which is railed Coles by 
Stra () tp. !;26, CsKmlion), and AmjMdnsia by ,Milu ti. 5): 
T.iiix, I.ixiw. lU- Lingii {.// ,//omA),u Konian colony, 32 Ro- 
niaii in lies .south of Zili.-,,siina led on a riierof Iho same iiauio, 
which iniisi nut he eoiilbiindeil iiitii Iho great river L'.vns 
nii-nlioiiL'd m llanno’s ‘Periplus.' iihieliispiuliubly the same 
us Ilie modern SI. Cypriuu [IIaxmVs Peuipj.uv] ; Hannsu. 
a Riiiiiaii (oloni, .'ll) Uoiiiaii mdes south uf Lixus, silnated 
on the Snhnr (.SiViixi); and, 50 miles south of the Subur, 
.Sala i.Si/Av' or SUi). of wliieli (iiere an: cxieiisive nihis. 

The chief town- in Miiuril.ini.i Ca's.irieiisis were: Saida, 

Saul.. S,ilil;ui/(r.//;in/»/// 'j, a .sea)Xirt and a Roman cohmy. 

U'liieli ihvidi-d the kingdom ul .Tiiha fri.iu the jinivuicc of 
Nnimdia iSiRihci. p. HJ 1 ); Julia CiRMireii (/fc/sArt/, see 
Shuiv, p. 111 , 41, 111. of 17.1«). situaieil oil the coast west of 
SnhUe. a Rom.in cidoiiv, which was ungiiially called lol 
(Slraho, p. S.M ; I’liiiy! v. I); Siga iTakumhnt), wliieli 
Plinjtv, t) erroneously plai'Cs op)>usite Malaga in Spaiiij 
and 111 the uileriui, suiilli-iiesl of Cirta, the iiiipoi'tanl town 
of Silifi (Se///), a Komuii eohmy. 

The physical features, &e. of Mauritania aie deserihed 
under urlieles the Ai.niKUsuiid Makocuo. Tlie best aceouiil 
of the eastern part of Muuiiiam.i is in Sliaii's Tran-lx. 

M.'IURITIUS, the Isl.md uf. called also ISLE DK 
FK.\NCE, is situateil in the Indian Ueoim. between Id'' 45' 
iilld 20“ 13' S. lal., and beliirwii j(j' and 57“ E. long. From 
iiorlli to south, from C.ip Mulheureux to the Bjiy of Lciiioii- 
Irees (cilronniers), its length ts about Id miles; and ii> 
extreme width from Point du Diahle to the iiurlhern ex¬ 
tremity of the Plaine aiix Sabks (I’laiii of Sand) is nearly 
•27 miles, though in general it is little more than Is iiiiles. 
The circuit is about 124 miles. The area is about 700 sijuare 
miles, or nearly the extent uf the county of Woreestcr. 

The island is siimiunded by a coral reef, guiicrally run- 
iiing parallel to Ibc. shores, at the distance of one or two 
furlongs, and inoslly ilry at low water. In this reef oe.-nr 
eleven breaks, hy the greater number of wlucli vessels of 
considerable burden may api>ro3ch the island. The uaier 
belwcen the reef and tbe shores, being less agitated than 
llic o^>n sea, affords facilities of euiumuiiication t>etween 
tlio places along tbc const, which is tbo inure iinjiortant us 
the snore in several places rises with a stce|i .i-eeiii and to a 
(Mnstdentbh) eleviitiun close to the naier-cdgo. This is 
cspecitilly the i-asc along tlio western coast. Along thu 
eastern coast the surface is pretty h vcl from Port Somllao 
to Grand Port, and tram the laiier to Port Ijauis. except in 
the tmniediute ueighbourheixl of both places. The interior 
of thu island consists of n great number of lofty hills, which 
however are mostly is.ilat^, except between Gape Brabant 
and Port Souillae. w here they constitute a sinoll chain, and 
iuiother eliaiii runs from tlie inounlaiii of Peter Bollc to 
Cannonii^rc Point. Some of the hills altuiii u considenible 
elcvatiou, eBiieciidly the Brabaut mouuiauis, near C'aj'o 
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Bmltanl, and flic Bamlioo rid.t;c> near Grand Port, which 
prokiUly n»B lo ;Jo«jO fi-ct above the hca-luvel. The origin 
of the iKlaud IK u'lilioul doubt rutrailic, dk bliuwn by the 
u re^ulariiiuK »l' ilio surfai'o. ilie prusoni'C of lavn. pitiiiiec, 
and other voir,liiio iMoiiuf-lioua, In the motmliiiiiii (it the 
bnck of l*(>ri Soiiiilne and (rraiid Port is a Niiiall lake, vvliich 
is rotisiilered to lie an extinct cnilcr. Thu ground is HcncruUy 
riivi-rud u'lili loo-ic rooks rrom the Mxcuf a inairs fist to 
iiieeu!> wuighiiij' a ton or more, and they are full of holes. 
The soil 18 shallow, and by iiu means distinguished by fer> 
iihty. which is mainly to be altnbuied to its dryness and 
the fi-equent want of rain. It consists principally of a 
lumpy reddish mould, oridontly impregnated with oxide of 
iron, and crumbling to dust in the hand. 

The rainy season lasts from November to March or April. 
The rain eomcji down in torrents for several honra ••on- 
linually, ,ind is aceoinpaiiied with heavy gusts of wind: 
thunder ntnl lightning are frcqiient. lliirrhanes as tcrnftc 
as those of the West Indies sometimes visit the island 
during this seasuu. They do not occur with any regu¬ 
larity; hut five veant rarely elapse between their visi- 
tuliuns. Dortiig this bcnson the wind fre(|iiently changes, 
and sometimes makes the tour of the horixon. In the dry 
sea.sun tho wind generally blows from the south-east. It is 
strung during tho day, but calm in the night. During the 
uiunihs of .luiie, July, and August, showers are freiiuent, 
but they last only a short time. The island is traversed by 
numerous watercourses, which run olT fnim tho centre to¬ 
wards all points of the compass; hut they arc only filled 
with water during tlie rainy season, when they form nume- 
nius raiuructs: during the dry season the water is si>ecdily 
evaporated by the heat of the sun. The mean annual heat 
is about 76* Fahrenheit. Tlic fall of rain from the I si of, 
October, IS31, to the 30lh of September, JK32, was ,18 1 
inches. We have nut been able to obtain any further an- I 
count of the quantity of rain. The highest ohsv’rved tern- j 
pcralurc in the year above mentioned was 87°, and the 
lowest 60“ of Fahr. 

Tills island was formerly covered with woods, and oven 
now a considerable part of cho native forest is allowed to re¬ 
main fornrnament round thcplanliitiuiis: the hilly di.stricls 
in the interior are covered with trees. There is however no 
timber fit for ship-building. The ebony wood is of inferior 
quality, but the iron-wufwl and red-wooil arc valuable. The 
sago and cocoa-nut 0,11108 are common, ns also tamarind- 
trees, mangroves, ana barobov’a Yams caasuva or manioc, 
which was brought from South America, and Indian corn, 
are cidlivakil as articles ef feoil; ns well as plantains, ba¬ 
nanas, and melons, with several Eiirofiean vcgclnhlus, as 
apinaeh, asparagus, artichokes, cabbages, and jieas. Wheat 
and rice are raised in small quantities, and both articles arc 
imported, the forroer from tiic Cape and tho second from 
Madagascar. There are also mangoes, shaddocks, anil pine¬ 
apples. Oranges, gni[)es, ya^auhes, and aiqdes are of infeiiur 
quality. 

The French introducciUhe.spice-trccs iifthelmlmn islands, 
hut none of them succeeded, cxrcpt the dove; even the 
|)em)«r-vinc remained barren. They also cultivated sugar, 
inuigo.cofTee, and cotton. Hut since the Hritish have been 
in possession of the island, all these branches of agriculture 
have been nearly abandoned, with the exception of sugar. 
The cultivation of sugar has rapidly increased; in ld30 
more than 7‘jn,uou liuiidrcdwcights were cxporleil. 

Horses are few, and seldom bred in the island. Mules 
and asses are more numerous, and principally used for 
tho saddle. Black rallle are scarce, on account of 
the want of good jiasturc, the posture-grounds being few 
and bad. Cattle are imported 111 great numbers fixim Ma- 
dagoacar; goats and Nheep are nuroemus; bogs abound, 
and form a material part of the food of the people. The 
foreats contain bogs and deer, neither of which arc probably 
indigenous. Fish is abundant along the coast: the turtle 
has almost wholly disappeared, but nil the small sandy 
islets situated To the north-west of Mauritius aflbrd them 
in abundance, and are large mid fine. Rats, locusts, 
and ants are destructive to tho plantations and storehouses. 

Tlie population amounts to about lOU.OUO, of which 
number about 76,000 arc negro slaves brought from Mada¬ 
gascar and the eastern coast of Africa. 'Rje number of 
coloured free people e.xcceds IS.flOO, and among them are 
Malays, fishermen from the coast of Malabar, Lascars, and 
Chinese. Tlie Chinese have lately been brought over, and 
employed in the cultiyation of Hie sugar-cane, instead of 


the negro slaves. Tho number of whites amounts to about 
9(1(10 individuals: the greater part of them arc descendants 
of Fronidi families, and speak the French langu^e. 

Fort ].,ouis, the capital and only town of the ialund, is 
situated near the norlli-wcstern extremity, on a small bay 
culled PortNorth-Wcst.or Fort Louis. This hay is a narrow 
inlet of the sea, somewhat more than a mile long, and about 
five hnndred yards broad. A reef runs out from its inuutli, 
passing close to a small island, rolled Tonnelier Island, a coral 
rock, near vvhii’h vessels usually anchor, as the wind con¬ 
tinually blows out of tlie harbour. The harbour is suf¬ 
ficiently capacious for a doseo men-uf-war and fifty sail of 
merchanl shi)w, and during the fino season perfectly safe. 
At its extreme south-western corner the town is built. I'lie 
strcti's arc straight but nut paved; tlic principal street runs 
pnrullel to tho shores of the bay. The houses axe all built of 
wood, witli only one floor. The town cunlains 2U.()Ut> inha¬ 
bitants, nf which number 1(>,7U0 are slaves, -lOUU whites, 
and the remainder culourod free people. One of the sub¬ 
urbs rnntoins about :IU0U Malabar fishermen, and another 
iibuiil 760U free negroes. There is a library coiilnining 
more than 60,UUU vidmnes, mostly French bouks. a good 
botanical ganlen. and some docks fur the repair of 
vessels. 

On the wiiidwanl coast of the island is Port Grand, also 
called Port Sonih-Kast. which is largo, but its entrance is 
very ditlicull.lieing narrowed by several shouU. It cun only 
be entered and left with a fair wind, ns it is impossible to 
tack. It is not much frcqnciitod. 

The cuuiinercial relations of Mauritius extend to Bataviu. 
Bombay, Surat, Muscat, the Persian and Ambiun Gnllk, 
the western roost of Africa, the Cape, and Madngiisear, 
hut a conaiderable portion of its produce comes to England. 
Besides sugar, small quantities of indigo, coflee, cloves, and 
some woods arc exported, llie island receives from 
England and India silkand cotton goods.and from England 
besides, cloth, wine, oil, hats, iron, and sU'el utensils, with 
some smaller articles. Madagascar supplies the Mauritius 
with cuttle and rice, and receives in return manufactured 
i goods. Arabia and Persia arc supplied with sugar from 
' the Mauritius, and send in return dry fruits and some 
' smaller articles. 

Mauritius, with the ncighliouring island of Bourbon, was 
discovered by the Portuguese under the command nf Mas- 
roronhas in 1205, and the wlndo group was called thcMasea- 
renhas Islands; hut though tho Portuguese took pos«essimi 
of Mauritius in 1243, they apparciiily formed no settlement 
on it. The Dutch surveyed it in 129'8, and called it Mauri¬ 
tius, in honour nf Maurice, stadtholder of the repuhhe «f 
the Netherlands. They did not however settle here till 
they had funned anestabliahincnt at theCape in IG4P, about 
which time they fixed themselves on the shores of Fort 
South-East. From unknown reasons they ahandoiiud the 
island in 17(18. Between this year and 1715 it was only 
inhabited by a few negroes who had been brought there by 
the Dutch as slaves, and had run away from ihcir masters 
and concealed themselves in the mountain forests. In 1712 
the French took possession of the island, formed a scllle- 
inetit at Fort Norlli-West, and called the island Isle do 
France. They remained in the undisturbed possession «f it 
to the year 1810, when it was taken from them bythoBii- 
tisb, who since the peace of 1814 have retained it in thi-ir 
possession. 

(A I'oyage in the. Island of Mauritius, by a Froncli 
Olilcer; Tombo’s Voyaee aux Indrs Orietihtlrs; Prior’s 
A^«ifru/tW(/a Foya/iein the Indian Seas; Grant’s His¬ 
tory 0 / Mauritius.) 

MAURtFLlCO, or MARULLO, FRANCIS, abbot of 
Messina, was born at that place, September 16 , 1494. .ind died 
there, July 21,1575. Several occounts, whicli do not conceal 
the ago which he attained, state that he was prematurely sacri¬ 
ficed to excess of study. Uulife wuswritten by hisncphuwof 
the same name, and was published at Messina in IGM; wo 
have not seen this work, but it is much used, and freely 
quoted, in the Abbd Domenico Scina's ' Elogio,' Palcimu, 
) 808, which contains a full but flattered account of the life 
and writings in question. Maurolico taught mathematics 
publicly at Messina, and lived in habits of close friendship 
with C^inal Bembo. These, and his being obliged, much 
against his will. to%uppres8 a part of his dissertation on 
comets, on account of tlio offenco which some passages gave 
to certain Venetian noblemen, are tbe only eircumslanvee 
of his rersonal life which ate worth recording. 
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The printed works of Maurolico are numerous, end those 
which ho wrote siiU more so; a list ofall (but without titles 
or doivs fur the printed works) is given by the Abb6 Scina. 
Among the former must be mentionod an edition uf Auto* 
)}'('us with cummeiilaries, Messina, 163b, folio j uf Akchi- 
MKDKN, 1370 (misprinted 1370 in the article cited) and 1081 
(or 1383?): the Pheiiuraena of KucUd, 1388, and an edition 
of Tlieodosius and Meiielaus in llte same year, which con* 
tains a tabic of secants, being the first introduction uf these 
hues; ' Opusriiln.’ printed at Vopice, 1373, eunlaining 
treatises on the sphere, the calendar, astronomicnl instrii- 
RicnlM, gnomonics, music, and arithmetic; treatise on Coh- 
mography, 1343. Other works have boon stated os printed, 
but we have only inserted ihoee which have good authority. 

Manrulico will bereinumboredbyliis geometrical writings, 
particularly his manner of treating the cimic sections, by 
ins itpiical ihoorems, end by his arithmetical works; but the 
interest which uttaclics tu his writings connects them rather 
with the general history of the science than with his own 
liioginphy, ns ihcro arc no very prominent discoveries to re¬ 
cord. In Ilia arithmetic ho proceeds u|)nii geomctrirul 
principles, as his eulogist stales (and with cunfirmiituiy 
descriptions and citations), but at the same time with uii 
attempt In gcnerahxe operations into rules, .md to present 
them in a form closely appruaching to the lUudi-rn algebra, 
tu the spirit uf which they sppruncli, without the language. 
It IS tu be remembered Ihul before the time uf Vida the 
iiielhnd of expressing general formulm, which now consti¬ 
tutes the fiiuiiduliiin of algebraical lanmagu, did not exist; 
ami it .seems to us, from such |>arts of Muurulieo’s writings 
as we hare seen cited (the works ihcinsches are very 
scaiH'ci, that the transition from tho arithmetic of l^itclid to 
that of Muurolicfl is an approach to algebra of a chnnictcr 
w'liieh descn’cs more attention than it has met with fnmi 
histurinn.s. Those writers, so fur os algebra is concerned, 
do not cieii muiitimi the name uf Manrulico. a circumstance 
which must be ovpluined probably by the latter not huing 
in thnliimof investigation uf Cardan. Tartaghn, and thusu 
wliu he in the direct track between the Hindu algebra and 
that of Viola, Ncicrthcless Uic propositions of Alaurotico 
on tho summation of sonos, and the methods by whicli thoy 
Ill’ll! dediicod, form n very curious stop in the jirogross of 
anthiiiclical inquiry. | 

M. Cliasles, lu his lately puhtished work on the history of' 
gcoindry [(tkomktry, page 10(>] carries his opinion of 
niniirolico us an algebraist, to a siurtliiig degree uf iiovoUy. 

‘ Analysis is inllniloly indebted to this gooineler, who never- 
tluloss IS very lillle cited on tho subject. It is he whu first 
intruihiecd tho use of letters insU-nd uf iiiinihers, and whu 
giliu the first rules of the algurithin uf algebra.' Nut hai iiig 
examined Mnuruhcuuurselves, we ciiii unlysuy that neither 
Wulir, iior Cossoli, nor the Abb^ Scum, could find this out; 
the last cxpic-ssly speaks of Manrulico ns having ‘ the spirit 
df algohra. without the language.’ Perhajwliownier the ns- 
sortum of M. Ohasles may provoku sonic attention tu (he 
suhjeui, and excite an inquiry into the extent of (he claim 
which Mauroiicu really has to be considered as one of the 
fiiiinders of algebra; an inquiry which, terminate how it 
luav, has been yet hardly begun. 

fJlAURtlS TERKNTlA^’lJS. a Utin grammarian, 
who is said tu have been burn at Carthage. The time in 
which ho lived is iniceriaiii. Vossius supposes him to liavo 
been the same Tercntiniins who is addressed by Martial us 
the i>refcc-t of Syene in Egypt {Eitigram, i. 87); and he ut 
all events lived during or befiire the time uf St. Augustine, 
since ho is mentioned by tlio latter in terms of the liigliost 
rtspect. (Dfl Civitate Dei, vi. -i ; I)e Utililate Crednidi, 
e. 17) 

I'he only work of Maurus which has come down to us is 
entitled ‘ boLiitcris, ^dlabis, Pedibus, et Metris Carmen.' 
It is ineliuled in the * Grnmmiiliei Vetercs,’ edited by Puts- 
chilis, Hanover, IG03; and has been alio edited Ly D. J. 
V. Leiincp, Leyden, 18:23, and by Lacbmann, Leipzig, 
I83G. 

MAUSOLE'UM is now used as a general term applioil 
to a tepnlchroi chapel or edifice erected fiw tbe reception of 
a monument; but it originally designated tho magnificent 
•irucluro rois^ by Artemisia as tlic tomb of her nusband 
Mausolus, king of Caria, at Halicaniassus, b.c. 332. Of 
this niouumcn^ once reckoned among the wonders of tho 
world, no remaina now exist; but from Pliny's description 
(xxxvi,, 3) it appears to bavo been nearly oquare in its ]>lan, 
measuring 113 feet on its sides, and 93 on each of its cuds 


or fronts, and to have been decorated with a peristyle of 
thirtv-six cuhimns (supposed by Hardouin to have been 0(1 
feet liigh,or upwards), aoove which the structure was carried 
up in a pyramiiliil form, and surmounted at its apex by a 
marble <iuadri^A executed by Pythis, who, according tu 
Vitruvius, was joint architect with Satyrus in the building. 
It was further decorated with sculptures and reliefs hy 
Scopus, Bryaxis, Timolheus, and Leoebares. Thu entire 
height was 14U feet. 

'i'lie mausoleum erected at Dabylnn by Alexaiulcr the 
(ircat, in honour of Mephiostion, ap{>ears to hare been still 
more nisgnificcnt, and somewhat extravagant in its dcconi- 
rations, os far ax can he gathered from the account given of it 
by Diodorus(xvii. 113). It was adorned beluwby the gilded 
ruslro, or beaks, uf two hundred ami furty shi[>s, and every 
successive tier or story was eiiruhcfl with a pmfuMiin of 
sculpture, representing variuus animals, figliling ci’inaiirs, 
and other figures, all of which were gill; and on tho 
Kumiiiit were statues of sirens, made hollow, in oficr tliiii 
(ho singers who chanted the fiitiereal dirge might be con¬ 
cealed witliiii them. 

Those of Augustus and Hadrian at Rumc were structures 
of great magnitude and grandeur, and resembled each 
other in being circular in plan. The first stood in ilic 
Campus Martins, where remains of it yet exist in the two 
cunccntric circles forming the first and second stories of 
the building, and the vaulted chambers between, which 
bup]Hirled the first or lowest terrace. Of these terrurcs 
there were three; coiisciucntly four stages in <he building, 
grudually dccrcaung in diameter, tliu uppermost of nliicii 
was crowned by a colossal stutuc of the emperor. Tlic ter¬ 
races themselves were planted with tresi. From traces of 
something uf the kind that yet remain, it is conjectured 
that there was originally an advanced portico attached tu 
the building in the same manner as that of the Panibeou, 
though consKlcrahly smaller in pruportion to the rest of the 
plan, as it could not have been carried up higher than (he 
first stage of the building. According to Hiri’s reprc'icii- 
(alion of it, in his ' Ruukunst bci den Allen,’ it wa.s a Co- 
rinihiim hexustyle, adianceJ one inlcrcolumn before 
tim side-walls coiiiiccling it with the circiilar edifice be- 
hiiid it. 

Ifarlrian's mausoleum, now converted into the Castcllu di 
St. Angelo, in which shape it is familiar to almost every 
one, is a work of most massive construction, and originally 
presented uii unbroken circular mass of building, orcctfl 
uiMii a larger S(|iiare basement, lofty in itself, j et of moderate 
height in proporliun to the superstructure, thu latter being 
about twice as high as the former. This nearly solid rotunda, 
which was originally cuatnl with white marble, hadrua its 
summit niimeroiis fine statues, which were broken to pieces 
and the fragments hurled down by the soldiers of Belisarius 
upon the Goths, who sittviiipted to take the building by 
Sturm. Ncitliur are aii) remains now left uf the nppenno.st 
stage of the edilloo. which assiimeil the form of a circular 
peripteral temple, who.se diameter was about onc-thiid of 
tho larger circle. According to (raditioii, its ra-ristyle con¬ 
sisted uf (lie twenty-four l^autiful marble C.irinihian cj- 
limnis which aflerwurds decorated tho basilica of San 
Paolo fuori dellc Mura (partially destroyed some few years 
ago by fire, but nuw neaily restored); and its thehis ur 
dome was surmounted by a eoIos.sa1 pine-apple in bronze, 
now placed m the gardens of the Vatican. 

Such places us Henry Vll.’s Chapel and the Pantheuii 
of tho Escurial may also be considered as inaui-oletims; but 
(lie term is gencniily rcxiricled to a detached wlifii'o erocicil 
merely as a private bury ing-plaee or to contain loinh!*. 
There are several structures of ilie kind in tho parks of our 
nubility; nmoiig tho most ivmarkablc is that at Castle 
Howard, the scat of the earl uf Carlisle, and one of Hawks¬ 
moor's best works, a uoblu circular edifice in (he ILinan- 
Doric style, clcialcd upon a liaseroeiit, and crowned by a 
dniiie: plans sections, &c., of this struct m e have been beau¬ 
tifully engraved by Moses. The marquis of Rockinghom's 
inaiisoleum by Carr is another umanieatal structure of the 
kind, composed of three stones. Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian. 
Wo mayulso roeiitioii lhos<* at (Jobbatn in Kent,and Brock- 
losby in Lincolnshire, by the late James Wyatt. The mauso¬ 
leum of Louisa, (|iii‘eii of Prussia, nt Charlottcnbiirg near 
Rurlin, has aCrecisn-Doric portico, but is not so remarkable 
03 a building us for containing tho sarcophagus on which is 
the rucnmbcnl figure uf that princess, the chef d'eouvre of 
l^ucJi's chisel. 
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MAWES, ST. [COBNWALL.1 
MAWMOISINE. or MALVOISINE. WILLIAM DE, 
was bred la France, mid liaa been thuught by some to have 
bcoi) a iiativu Freii<.-binaii. He ultcrwnrds canie to Scot¬ 
land, where he w as made one of the ehrici regig, and arch¬ 
deacon of St. Andrew's, in which latter cajiacity he was 
present at the bnntism of Vrinco Alcxanilcri aAcrwurds | 
Kinq Alexnixlcr If. He was made chaiiccllor of Scotland 
r> Id. Scjilember, 1199, about which lime also he wascloclod | 
hishi)|> of Glasgow, and consccratu'l tbu following year by 
special precept from the pope. (Forduii, viii. 61.) In thu 
year l‘2(>d ho was translated to the see of St. Andrew’s, 
when bo seems to have resigned the oflice of clian- 
rcUor. In September, 12UB, ho dedicated a new ci*nictery 
at Dryburqh Abbey. <2 Chalin., Caled., 339.) He after- 
wards made a visit to the Cuiitiiieut; and Iiuving returned, 
we find him and thu bishop of Cluagow, in 1211, poasessod 
of Icgatiue ]iowers from Rome, and assembling at Forth u 
great council of the elergv and {>copIc, 1o pru»s upon thu 
iinitou the puiic’s will aixl coniiuund thut an cxjichtion be 
uaderlukeii to the Holy I.,an<l. (Furdnn.) In 1214 ho 
alleiided the curouation of King Aluxurider 11. (Id., ix. I), 
and is said to hare set the crown upon the king’s hctul. 
The next year he went with the bishops of Glasgow and 
Moray and tiie mitred abbot of Kelso to the Fourth Lateruii 
Council, where the ductriiu's of 'Wychfic were comleuinud, 
and Seems lo liave remained ahrond tdl 121b. From the 
Continent lie brought with him into this country various 
orders of monks and raeudicants, till then unknown hero, 
and had roiiveiils of Black Friars erected nl Aberduon, Ayr, 
Berwick, Edinburgh, Elgin, luvcmoss, Montrose, Perth, 
and Stirling, and nioiiasteries for the monks'of Vulliscun- 
hum nt Pluseardine, BRaidiou, and Anlehattau. He wrote 
lives of the liupish saints Niniaii and Kentigem. It was lo 
him and in his time that Po)>c Innocent 111. sunt the de¬ 
cretal letters which we find in the ‘Corpus .luris Ganonici’ 

( Derret., Greg., h. iii., tit. 49, c. G), to tlie king of Scots, and 
(b. iii., tit. 24, e. 9; b. iv., til. 20, c. G; and b. v., tit. 39, c. 
2M), to the bishop, arclideueon, and abbot of Si. Andrew’s, 
rusiieetively. 

Blit zeal for the church was by no means this ]n'elute's 
only passion; for wc And that on one occasion, noticed by 
Forduu (viiL 6‘i), he dcprivcsl Diinrcrrahne Abbey of thu 
presentation to two cbiirches, liernusothe monks hud failed 
to provide him vine for supper. Forduii adds that tbu 
monks had indeed supplied wine; but the bishop’s own 
attendants had drunk it all lip. It muy be that (he name 
of Malvoisine wa.s origiimlly but a mere soubricinet, from 
his malmsey bibbing propensity, as if it were ‘ William of 
the Malmsey-butt.’' 

He continued bishop of St. Andrew’s till his death 
(Keith's Buhopt), which happened ou the 9th July, 1233 
(3 Chaim., Cafed., 616); and be- is remembered in a com¬ 
position respoctiiig tithes, aimo 1297 (2 Connell, On Tilheg, 
•113). 

MAXE'NTIXIS. MARCUS AURELIUS VALERIUS, 
son of Moximianus, the colleague of Diocletian in the ein- 
)>ire, was living in obscurity when, after his father's abdica¬ 
tion, and the elevation of Goostantiao to the rank of Csesar, 
he became envious of the latter, and dissatisfied with the neg¬ 
lect of Galerins towards him. Ai»onlin<riy he stirred up a re¬ 
volt among the preotorian soldiers at Rome, and was pro- 
eluiracd eni))cror, A.n. 3ii6. Galerius, who was then in the 
E.ost, sent orders to Severus Ciesar, who had the command of 
Italy, to march from Milan lo Komo with all his forces, and 
put down the insurrection. In the mean time Maximianus, 
who lived in retirement in Campania, came to Rome, 
and was proclaimed omtHWor os colleague with his sun, a.d. 
3U7. SevoruB, on arriving with hia troops near Rome, was 
deserted hy most of his officers and soldiers, who had for¬ 
merly sorvad under Maximianus, and vem still attached to 
their old general. Upon this ho retired to Ravenna, which 
ho soon after surrenuered to Maximianus, on being pro¬ 
mised his lifu and libwty; but Maximianus put him to 
death. Maximiimus pnx«eded to Gaul to forni on alliance 
with Cunstantinus, leaving Maxenlius at Rome. Galerius 
soon after arrived in Italy with an army; but not finding 
himself strong enough to attack Maxontirs in Rome, and 
fearing the same fiite as that of Severus, he made a precipilato 
retreat. Maximianus, roturniiig to Rome, reignea fur some 
months together with his son, but ufterwaw quarrelled 
with him. and took rofugc with Galorint, who acknowledgod 
him 08 emperor. There wore then uv loss than lix emmren* 


Galerius, Maximianus, Constantinus, Moxentins, Lieinius, 
and Maximinus Daza. In the following year, 309, Maxen- 
tius was uroclaimoil consul at Rome, togollier with bis son, 
M. Auroltus Romulus, who in the next year was accident 
ally drowned in the Tiber. HoxentiuB possessed Italy and 
Africa; but Africa revolted, and the soldiers proclHimed as 
emperor an adventurer of the nunc of Alexander, wliu 
reigned nt Carthago for three years. In the your 311 Mux- 
entius sent an expedition to Afrieo, defeated and killed 
Alexander, and burnt Cartbaro. Proud of this success, for 
which he had the honour or a triumph, Haxentius luadu 
great preparations to attack Cunstantine, with whom be hud 
till then preserved tl»c appearance of friendship. Constan¬ 
tine movcil from Gaul into Italy, advanced lo Rome, and 
defeated Muxeiitius. who was druwued in attempting to 
swim his horse across the Tiber, aj>. 312. [ConsTAcmMUS, 
FLAVtrs Yalehius.] 
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MA'XIMA AND Ml'NIMA. Thn»c Latin wonls, which 
simply meun ‘greatest’and' least,’arc used to imply, nut the 
absolute greatest and leust values of a varying qimiitity, but 
the values which it has at the moment when it ceases to in¬ 
crease and begins to decrease, ur vice versa. Thus if it be 
said that the height of the barometer was a maximum nt ten 
o’clock, it means that up to that hour the barometer rose, 
and tlicn began to fall; in which case it would still be said 
to have been a maximum, even though it should afterwards 
rise, and stand at a greater height than at ten o'clock. Thus 
it is possible that there should be several maxima and minima 
in one day, and even that one of the minima should be 
greater than one of the maxima: that is, at one moment 
when the fall ceases and a rise begins, the barometer nmy 
then be higher than it was at another time when a rise had 
ceased and a fiiU begun. 

The theory of maxima and minima it, mathematically 
siioaktug, very simple. It is obvious, from the dcfinitiuii of 
a differential coefficient, that if y be a function of x, and if 

dy 

X bo increasing, then when y also incrcasos, ^ is positive; 

and when y diminishes, ^ U negative. If the words in¬ 
crease and diminulitm have their .full almbratcal sense, 
this pro|x>sition is true whatever the sign of y may be. It 
follows that when increase ceases tod diminution begins, 

^ changes from positive to negative, and when diminution 

ceases and increase begins, it changes from negative to po¬ 
sitive. But as a quantity eftnnot ciiange its sign without 
IwMming either nothing or infinite; it follows, first, that y 
can only be a aaxinum when x has such a value that 

^ is Jiotbing or infinite; secondly, that there in not then a 

maximum unless the latter changes from pooitive to nego* 

Uv«( when x inemsei through tw value ; nor a aiiuimun 
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unless the same ilifferentisl coefficient changes fVoiii nega¬ 
tive to positive, in the same cue. 

Thus when }f = a+x — x^, the ilifTerential coefficient of 
whicli is I — VO see that the latter changes sign vheii 
jrchangesfroin less than ^ to greater than i; andthe change 
of sign is from positive tu iicgutivo. There is therefore a 
maximum when 9 s and this maximum is a + 1> of 

« + *. 

du 

Whoii ^ = 0 (which is by far the most common cose), 
and there is a maximum, it changes sign from + to -, or 
diminishes, algebraically speaking ; therefore is nega- 


live. Siuiilaiiy» when ^ ^ 0, and thertf is 


a minimum. 


du 

But when -f- is 
d.v 


'8 pwdivc. 


iiiaximimi or minimum, 
ai' 


inllmto, and there is a 
this Bildiiiimal rule dues not 


ply. 

Wur 


'Vurks oil tliu dilTurenlial calculus give the dcvuloptnciit 
of this theory and examples. Wo shall only hero add one 
of the rules for dotunnining tho maximum or miiiiimim 
vIh-ii lliorc are two distinct variables. 

When s is a function both of t and y, two variables inde¬ 
pendent of one another, there may be a maximum or mini- 
dr . dz 


mum when -r and 
efr 


dy 


arc both nothing, both inflnito, or 


nuc notliiiig and the other infinite. W'hcn they arc both 
iKilhing, which is the only ease in which this tlioory is of 
nay practical nppliration, it must be determined as follows, 
whether there is any maximum ur] minimum, and which it 

dz 

H. Find the values of x and ,y wliich make 




dr 

~ U, and with any pair of these values find the value of 
the expression 

r^Y _ . </*/ 

tie i/ij J dx* ji/‘ 

If this bo negative, or nothing, there is a maximum ur 
minimum ; if it lie {xisilive. there is » mixture of the two 
wliieh can only lie satisfaelurily explained by iUustrutuiiis 
drawn from the tlusiry of curved surfaces. When tho ex- 

(Pz 

pression is negative ur nothing, there is a maximum if 
fi^Z 

and be both negative, and a minimum if they be btilh 
positive. 

The usual method of establishing all the preceding for- 
inuls, namely, by tlic application of Taylor’s theorem, 
applies only to the cases in which the din'ercntial coctU- 
cienls become nnibing, and nut to that in which they lie- 
como inlinite. It is also frequently staled that there is 
always a maximum or minimum where a differential coeffi¬ 
cient vanishes, which is not true. 

MAXIMIA'NUS, MARCUS VALERIUS, a native of 
I'annonio, bom of obscure parents, served in the Romun 
armies with distinction, and was named by Diocletian his 
ciilluague in the empire, a.u. 3yC. Tho remainder of his 
life is given under UiocLKTiAM. CoNSTAtiTiNB, and Max- 
RNTitJS. Ho woa put to death at Marseille, by unler of 
Constantino, for having conspired against his life, a.u. 
310. 
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MAXIMIA'NUS, GALE'RIUS VALE'RIUfl, was 
sumamud Armentariiia, on account of haring been a 
bcrdsmuii in his youth. The events of his life are narrated 
under UioctKxi.xv. 0)NSTANTirs L. and (Jonstanti.ni's. 
According to the hutnnaus, he died (a.o. 311) of u loalb- 
buino disease, which was eousiderol by his eonleropoiaties 
and himself as a punishment from hcaveu fur his persecu¬ 
tion of tho Christians. 
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MAXIMI'NUS. C.MUS .lUI.lUS VKRUS. was ori¬ 
ginally a Thracian shepherd. Ho was of gigantic mzc and 
great bialily strength, lie entered the Roman army under 
8i)ptiinius Severus, and was rapidly adv:ince>] fur Ins 
bravery. Alexander Severus gave iiiiii the command of a 
new legion raised m Pannonia, at the head of which lie fid- 
lovcd Alexander in his campaign iqpiinst the Cermaiis, 
when the army being cncaiiipL-d on the banks of the Rliint.', 
he conspired against his snreroigii, and induced seme of hi t 
Companions to murder him in his tent, as well as his niotlu-r 
Mainmica, a.d. 235. 

Maximiiiu.s Ixiing priH-laimcd emperor, named his son, :i1- o 
called Maximiiius, (Jmsar and his colleague in the cm]iiie. 
lie coiiliiiueil the war against the (jcrmaiis, and iluv.isiatL’d 
a large tract of country beyond the Khme, after which be 
repaired to lllyricuiii to tight the Dacians and Sarmatiaiis. 
Hut his cruelty and ra|incily roused enemies .ngaiiisl liiiii in 
various parts of the empire. Tho province of Afuca ro- 
vultcd, and pniclaiincd (iiudiaiiiis. wlio wa- s(N>n aner ac- 
knnwledged Lv the senate and the (Hioplo of Home, a.u. 
237. 

Hut (.'apclliumis. governor of Mauritania for Aluxini- 
iiius, defeated (lordianus anil his sun, who fell in tliu 
struggle, afivr a nonunul n-igii of little moic than n month. 
Idciunuvrs. M vHCf« Antonii s .AraiCANi-v.] Rmiie was 
m coiislenialiou at the news, expecting the vengeance of 
Maxmiiniis. The bciiate pniclaimcd cinperurs Cl<-dn;s 
Pupienus Maximus and I)<>cuuiis Ciolius Bdlbiuus, luil 
the people insisted upon a nephew of the younger (uir- 
dianus, a hoy twelve years of age, being associated with 
them. Maximus marched out of Rome with treops to op¬ 
pose Maxitniiius who had crossed the Isonzo amt laid siege 
to Aiiuileiu. Ma.viminus experieiiceil a brave resisianco 
from the garrison and people of that cilv, which excited sliU 
mure his natural cnielly, and the soldiers, being weary of 
him, mutinied, and killed both him and his sun, A.n. 
Maximiiius the father, then sixty-five ymirs old, was a fero* 
CUIUS soldier and nothing else, and wonderful tales arc 
related of his voracity, and the qimntily of f<H)d and drink 
that ho swallowed dully. II is son is said to have been a 
hunilsumc but arrogaiit youth. (CApitolinus, iu IJixltirni 
Augw/la.) 



Krilith Mu-cNni. Actus) Sue. Coppi r. 

' MAXIMI'NUS. DAIA. orDAZA. an Illyrian peasani, 
serveiiinlhe Roman armies, and was raised by Galerius. who 
was his relative, to the rank of military tribuno,nnd lastly 
to the dimiity ofCcesor, aj>. 303, at the time of the alxlioa- 
tioo of Dioclotiaa and Maximiauus, when ho had for his 
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share the government of Syria and E(j> pt. After tlm death 
oftJalcrius, a.d. 311, Maximinus and Licinius divided his 
doiuiniuns helwcen them, and Maximinus u\)taiiie<I the 
wliole of the Asiatic provinces. Both he and Lieinius 
behuveri ungratefully towards the family of Galnrius, their 
common lienefactor. Valeria, the daughter of Diocletian 
and widow of Galeriua, having e9<-ai>ed from Licinius into 
the dominions of Maxiininus, the latter offered to marry 
her, and on her refusal banished her with her mother into 
the deserts of Syria. He jierseciitoil the ChrUhaus and 
modo war aj^inst the Ariiieiiians. ^ A new war having 
broken out between Licinius and Maximiniw, the lallcr iiJ- 
vnneed as far as Adriaiiople, but was defeated, Ued into 
Asia, and died of poison at Tarsus, a u. Sl.t. 
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MA'XIMUS. CLODIUS PGFIENUS. fBALumus.] 
MAXIMUS PLANU'DES. [Plaxhdics.] 
MA'XIMUS MAGNUS. [Gb.vtian; Thkodosivs.] 
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MA'XIMUS TV'UlUS.urhelnrieian and Platonic phi¬ 
losopher, lived in the Inller half of the second century, 
during the reigns of the Auluiiii.e.s and of Conmiodiis. 
lln resided principally at Athens, but sometimes visited 
Rome; Ko duos nut seem lu \>o the same peraun as the stoic 
Claudius Maximus, who was one of the philoM)|ilucul ft lends 
of the eiii|>«ror M. Aurelius, though some critics have hcen 
of this opiniou. {LiJ'e <>/ Aureliun, by J. Capilolmiis, 
c. 3.) 

There are extant forty'onc di»scrtatiuiis(i'taXt£ri|,- or Myot) 
of Maximus Tyrius on various points connected with the 
Plutume philosophy, which are written in an easy and 
pleasing style, and more commendable for the expression 
than thu mutter. The following examples will give some 
idea of tlie subject of those dissertations:—* On Plato's 
opinion respecting the Deity;' * Whether we ought to return 
Injuries dune to us ;* ‘ Whether an Active or a Contemplative 
Life is to be preferred;’ ' Whether Soldiers or Husbandmen 
nreinoro useful in a Slate;' ‘On the Dminunium of Socrates;’ 

‘ Whether Prayers should be addressed to thu Doity,’ &c. 

The best editions of Maximus Tyrius lu'e by Stephanus, 
Paris, IdSf; by Ileinsius, Leyden, 1607, 1614, reprinted at 
Oxiurd, 1677; by Davis, Cambridge, 1703, reprinted ot 
London with notes byMarkland, 1740. The dis.sertatioiis 
liaro been translated into French by Morel, Paris, 1CU7, by 
Forney, 1764, and by Dounais, 1802; into Italian by Petro 
de Bardi, Venice. 1642; and into German by C. T. Damm, 
Berlin, 1764. There is, wc beliove, no Kiiglisli translation 
of this author. 

There were several other antient writers of thu name of 
Maximus, of whom the roost celebrated was Maximus of 
Ephesus, who inilialeil Julian into thu Elcusinian mysteries, 
and liad aabsequeutly great iiiilucnco in the councils of that 
emperor. 

MA'XIMUS, THE GREEK, a celebrated personugo in 
Hussinn cliurch history, was a native of Arta in Albania, 
whore he was born towards llio end of tlie fifteenth cen¬ 
tury. Aftor studying at Paris, Florence, and other cities 
then dulinguishcd as seats of luuraing, he entered the. 
eloisior of Mount Athos, where he took the monastic vows; 
but tile grand-dukc Vatsili Ivaiiovilcii, having desired tho 
patriarch of Constantinople to send two persons to arrange 
aud describe a vast number of Greek manuscripts and 
books that hod recently been discovered in some part of the 
palace, the choice fitll upon Maximus for one of IMIB, He 


accordingly act out for Moscow, and was astonished to meet 
with such a prodigious store of Greek literature. He was 
directed by Vassili to examiue tho books, and to select sucli 
as wore most deserving of translation; but as he was then 
wholly ignuruiit of the Slavonic longue, he had first to 
preparu a Latin version, which was afterwards rendered by 
others iiiioSlavoiimti. Itwaa thus that tho tnnislutionsof a 
Psalter with a cummentary, and Clirysostom’s ‘ Homilies 
on St. Julm,' were produced. Desirous of returning to his 
convent, it was only at tlie instances of the Tzar, who wished 
him to iwviMt tlie earlier translated books of the Greek 
chuix:h, that be remained and undertook that task, for 
which ho was then r|ualincd by having obtained in the in¬ 
terim a com))clcnt knowledge of Slavonian. The diligence 
with which liu e.xecuted it tended however only to raise up 
iiijiiierous enemies against liiiu, among the rest Daniel, tho 
metropolitan; for the corrections he deentod it re<|ui.situ to 
make were so numerous as tn give great offence to the nioru 
Zealous. What more immediately tended to Iiih disgince 
was thu firimics.i with which ho opiwsed Vossili’s duorcu 
from his first wife Salome (on account of barronneM), and 
liis murriago with the princess Helena Giinski. He was 
cundemnea by a syuod, excommunicated as a heretic, and 
imprisoned in the Otrotch monastery at Tver, in 152 j; in 
this confinement he was treated with great rigour till the 
death of thu metro|>o1itan Daniel; after which the bishop of 
Tver interceded fur him and obtained some mitigation of the 
severity used towards him. At length the nextTzor, Ivan 
Vassilivitch, consented to his being removed to the monas¬ 
tery of St. Sergius, where he cuuliiiued until his dcaili in 
1256. A great number of works arc extant by him (chictiy 
in manuscript) on a variety of subjects, dugmatieal, polemi¬ 
cal, piiilosopaicul, &c.; from which considerable infijmialioii 
has neen derived with regard to the opinions and prejudta'S 
of thu clergy and people in that age; nor was he at all 
timid in reproving the abuses and viws of the limes. TIiik 
iilono would account for the pcrKcculion which he drew 
down upon him«clf; but after his death event hose who had 
been among the mure violent against him, adiuilU-d his 
iiiiiDcciiec, nor was it long before his nictnory came lu be 
1 ‘fgaidcd as that of a holy man and a martyr. 

MAXWFJ.L, ROBERT, LORD, son of John, thinl 
Ijuid M.ixwell, who wns killed at Floddon, in Scplviuber, 
He had been kn^lileil, and apiwinted Stewart of 
.\iinandiilc,onthuresignaiionufbi8futher,uiilhc lUIhuf.luiio 
preceding; and in 1517 he was appninled warden of the 
\Vust Mavehes. In I5'24 he was pruvoxl of Eiliiihurgh, an,i 
in that capacity chosen one of the lords of orlicles''for thu 
commissioners of boroughs: u solitary iiislaii:c, it is sup- 
Ituscd, of a i>cer being so elected, lie was afterwards chosen 
Olio of tho privy-eouueil; and on the t7th of November, 
1533, appears in the sederuuts of the Court of Session as 
an extraordinary lord of session. In I53G he was uppoiiitcd 
one of tlie lonlsof the regency to whom tlio government of 
the kingdom was entrusted during the absence of King 
James V. on his matriroonial expedition to France ; and liiu 
next year he was hitoself despatched lu negotiate the mar¬ 
riage of Mary of Lorraine. lie is said to havo advised the 
expedition which terminated at Solwoy Muss, but was so 
incensed at the command of tho army being given to Oliver 
Sinclair, that in common with most of the Scuts nobility lie 
mutinied and yielded himself up a prisoner to thu KngfiKh, 
who had a force much inferior to their opponents. On the 
death of King Jomos V. he was ransomed and allowed to 
return to Scotlantl, in the hope that bo would further the 
projects of King Henry VIII., in reference to the marriugo 
of iho young <|neeo of Scots, lu tho first parliament of 
Mary, which met in March, 1543. ho presented to the 
lords of articles one of the most important acts of the time, 
which had undoubtedly considerable effect in arreloruling 
the progressof the Reformation. This was a writing, or as 
wo should now tern it, a Biff, Ibr an act of parlialnent to 
allow the rending of tho Scriptures in the vulgar tuiiguc. 
Tlie lords of articles found the proposal rea-ionable ; and it 
was accordingly brought into parliament, and passed into a 
law notwitbstaiiding the protest and opposition of the lord 
chancellor and the whole hierarchy of the kingdom. 
Towards tho end of tho same year, Beaton became chan¬ 
cellor, uod Lord Maxwell was apprehended but ho con¬ 
trived to make his escape almost immediately after. He 
died on the 9th of July, 1S46. 

MAY, the fifth month of our present year, was the second 
in the old Alban colandart the third m ihat of Romulus, 
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ftnd: tliB ftfth io the ealfodu of. Nvma Pi^piliu*^ In the 
Albao'caleudtr it coniiated Sf twentj-two aa^e; of thirty- 
une in the eeleqdar of Romulus; tnd tl^y in that of 
Niima. r Julius Ciewr restored tu it the odd of wbieb 
Numa hMdo?rived-it,«nduii«hiehitstiH kotm posBession. 
lu utymology is doubtful. Ork], ia the fifth Imh of his 
‘ ITist),’ proposMthreo doitrstioos: anui^somm|{|tMf<^; eno- 
thor from moforen « tOrm Thiob sigiiifled tho jxUnit or 
povvmiiiK boily of the city of Rbmutuaj and the third 
from d/<tta... The.'Romaa month was under tbo protoe* 
liun'of AfKdlo; and an aeeount of the e^obfation of the 
Leiuucia, marriagoeunderlaken during iUoeune wore con* 
sidcred Ul-ontent^ (Oyid, pakit ^ 48a>49<l.) 

Our 8axon aneestors, after the ftouant, called it Af«u«> 
monlki and, in tltoir native language, fri-fnilcfli, tluec* 
milk month, when cows weremilatid tbr^limee a day. 

MAY-DAY and HAVING. iLwassntlentJy tbeoustom, 
observes Brand, for itt ranks of peojde to n out S'lnaying 
early on the first of May. Bourne (Antiq. Vulg-, cb. xxv.) 
lolls us that, in his time, in the Tillages in Uie north of 
Eiigluud, tb«|uv«nile part of both sexes were wont toriso 
a lidle after m^ight on tho morninguf that day, and walk 
to some neighbouring wood, accompanied with music and 
tile blowing of boms, whore the;^ broke down branches 
Aom the trees, and adorned them with nosegays and crowns 
of flowers. This done, tboy returnud homeward with their 
iHioly about the time of sunrise, and made their doors and 
windows triumph in tho flowery spoil. 

There was a time when ibis custom was observed by noble 
and rnysl personages as well as iho vulgar. Chancer, in 
his * Court of Lov^' says tlmt wly on Hay.day, * Fourth 
goth al the court, boUi most am lut. to feicbe tho Iluwris 
frcscli, and braunch, and Uqme. ' 

It is on record that King'Henry VIII. and Queen Kathe* 
riiiu partook of this diveown'; and historians also mention 
that ho, with his rourtiors, in the bemnning of his roign, 
rose on May-day very carlv to> fetch May or green boughs; 
and they weut, with their bows and arrows, shooting to the 
wood. Shukspere (* Henry VIU.,'act v., scene 3) says, it was 
inipt^blc to make the people sleep on May morning; and 
(* Mids. Night’s Dream,’ act iv., scene 1} that they rose early 
to observe the rile of May. T^e court of King James I. 
preserved tho observance of the day, and it was long con¬ 
tinued by tho populace, as Spelman's ‘ Glossary' remarks, 
under thu word' Maiiima.’ 

. Tn o or throe minor observancos still remain to be slightly 
noticed. The may-pole, docked with garlands, round t^ich 
thu rustics used to uanco in this raontii, yet stands in tnany 
of our vilhigcs through tho whole circle of the year; and 
olrininey'swvcpors with their Jack-in-tbo-green continue to 
dance in tho streets of London. A may-pole formerly 
stood in' tho Strand, upon the site of tho church by 
Somerset House, hut was taken down in 1717. 

Miason, iii his-'Tcavels’ (ace Oseli's 7mar/o/m)^ p.307}, 
notices a ciistom which ^ now mne by for forty years. 
The country gjrla wboi served London with milk, accom¬ 
panied by a fiddler and a garland of plate (hired from a 
silvertmUb) adoroed with flower*, dancra before the doors 
of. their customers. ' ' 

Most, of the ritM.he^ enumerated had, no doubt, (heir 
origin in Iho beatheii obser\'ancos practisod at this season of 
tho year in honour of-Flora, the deity who presided over 
friiita and flowers. ' (Hospinian, Ds Jvdaorum tt 

J£tfinicojrvm, fol. 100.). 

Polydoro Virgil no^tm the prevalence of May easterns 
ill Italy. An accotmt Of some of thme oibservOd in France 
will be found' in tbo * Memoirea' de rAeadMU'Ci^iquc,' 
tom. iiU p. ^ . ao4 Dr. B. D. Qarke, in bid. * TVavels,' 
vol. i., 4to., Cwnbc, *810, p. llo,' nMieea the pnmonades 
and other obsoryte^ on tbO fintofM^Pf *t Moscow, among 
the sfgBta th'ere moat .intfitiietihija a sowger. See also 
BraniPs Amdqr >disfdtKwUfc vol. lT9.fi04. 

MAY'WBBD aSSmii arMMi« ar WiM ,Gha(no- 
rofl*^. % froublesem iretf, in eon, tkbloh, U diffioAlt 
to eradf«^ ia it w'piteagfitOd botll.-.hf eepd and by 
the Iqw jrpSpgia twnrntt vstfili^ rtmk''nKe the soil and 
take fk Hay/ M .He name' deiAMt'ihd 

sheds tU.BlV&laygb 4 ||M''^ ddtd B reeled- ITie onlyl! 
certaih mQdeJtrjgm^iim'^; ia great etn in tdb^Hng 
the laud jnparM tbr turnips,'ctough- 

iiig it id u •OOri' u . never ellowitig 

it^.go to leqd. Hi tte:riteroi«p'«ktek it ^ soon got ria 
4^hji!.j^e he^ig.'Of^^ green^n^j olo^ also kfilt it 
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when the laud is in copd heart, and in the couverliblc liu.s. 
liaudry it is destroyed whilo tlie laud is in grass, and mown. 
It is a sure simj of a sioreQly husbandry when the land is 
covered with May-weed. It ufteii infints fiirms which hare 
beoD neglect^ by outgoing teaaahh and it.is indispensable 
to got rid of it before any attempt ai impKivonmni is made. 
A good cleun fallow is the surest nieane ef destroying lhj.< 
as well as all other annuals: by ropeatdd harrowings thu 
seods are first brought to the aurfaFo, wbnti they vci;etatc, 
and are afterwards dostroyed. The time to do this is m 
dry weather, interspCTsed with oocasional showers, as in tlio 
months of April, May, and Juno. 

MAY, Thomas, an carW English dramatist ami his¬ 
torian, was born ill 1S95. He was the son of Sir’Thomas 
May, who was descendol from an antient faimly i;i the 
county of Sussex. Having fiiiisliod his education m Sidney 
College, Cambridge, be eamc to Londuu, and luudu thu ac- 
quaintance of several persons uf distinction. 

In 1C37 May was opposed to Sir William Davcnnnt »« 
candidate fur the ofDcc of laureate, which llic duatli of 
Ben Jonson hod left roeaiit. Sir William was am re^i.riii, 
and his succcM so exasperated May, that although IiUIutIo 
a courtier, he liecame hostile to the king's party, and wroU; 
a history in favour of (he pariiament. In 1660 liowiis 
found (lead in his bed. It is supposed that he was strangled 
by the tightness of bis nightcap-strings. He was buried 
in Westminster Abbey, near John Cambden the hUtorian ; 
but his body was taken up after thu Restoration, and re¬ 
moved to a largo pit in the church-yard of 8t. Margorct’.i, 
Westminster, and liis monument in the abbey pulled c1i».ii. 

Besides a history of parliament, he wrote a bistort of 
Heiiiy IL, and mode a translation of Lucan’s ' Pharsalia.' 
wiib a continuation both in Latin and Bnglish. His plays 
arc supposed by some to bo fire in number, and these (It>‘ 
arc named ‘ Agrippina,' ‘ Antiironc,' ‘ Cleopatra,’ ‘ Tliu 
Heir,’ and ‘ Tho Old Couple.' “fhe last two are o*medi.‘a, 
and are printed in Dodsleya Collection. Phillips and Win- 
stanlcy ascribe to him two other plays, called ‘ Tlic Old 
Wife’s Tale,’ and * Orlando Fucioso,’ but tho dates assigiicil 
to tliu firtit publication of these pieces, if correct, render thu 
supixMition impossible. > 

MAYBOLK, a parish and market-town in tho district of 
Carrick and county of Ayr. The town is plcasantbsituati-d 
upon a small eminence surrounded by hills, an^its diiwi 
distance is aliout 3 miles from the sea-coast and 70 south- 
west by west from Edinbumh. It was erected into a burgh 
of barony by a charter of James V.. dated 24 Nov., ]5t(i, 
but it was not till tbc commencement of the following 
century that the burges-scs appear to have availed iheroselM's 
of the privilege thus conferred upon them of electing their 
own raogistrutea Thu management of the affairs of the 
burgh is vested in a council, comusting of seventeen mem¬ 
bers, who hold their otAce daring life. The revenue, de¬ 
rived from landed property and an annual lax called ‘stint,’ 
averages per annum, which is about equal to the expen- 

diturt. Tho streets are cleansed and kept in repair at the 
expense of the tampike-road trust-fund uf the county. 
None but burgesses can legally carry on any manufacture 
ortradu within iho burgh; the charge for uraissioii into 
their body is IL Is. or IVs. 6d., according as tho applicant is 
a stranger or the son of a freomao. Tfctc are however no 
munufticturing establishments, althnugh tbc chief part of 
the inhabitants ure employed in hand-toom weaving for tho 
Glasgow houses. The principal building is tbe church: it 
is large, and surmounted by a steeple in very bad tnitc. 
The population of tbe parish in 1831 was 6287, of which it 
is estimated ^hor more than one-half were resident 
within the boundary of tho buigh. Thero a» in all thirteen 
schools, ami one of these, called the * subscription wIuhjI.' 
is chiefly supported by the Irish inhabitants. 
also a savings' bank and several philanthropic instiiutions. 

In the tavern of the • Red Lion ’ is shown the room wbarw 
Knox, and Kennody, tbc abbot of Cro«ragucl, acoMDpanieil 
by etehly of the nobility and gentry of tbe oountr**Mwblcil, 
the fcrmer to impugn Ibe mass, the latter to OMBd it; and 
the inhabHants have since ‘ institu^ % “ Knox Club,” 
which liolds triennial foetivals at wktatt men of all parties 
meet to testily their gmtiiuUo for their deliverance from 
the domination of Romo, and thoir t^curo enjoyment of 
ftotestant principles, achierud tor them by Knox ami his 
eoa^tors.' 

' (Ar«e Stctitiieal -Aoeotmt (f/" S^otiatut; Paritanirnlt/r!/ 
^^epurt on Scoieh Burgkt, &c.) 
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MAYENCE. [Mains] 

M A YENNE. {Rkrr and Town.) [Mayswnk.] 

MAYKNNE.n department in tile western i»art of Franco, 
hounded on the norili hy tire denartmeuts of Manclio and 
Onic, on tile br that of Sartno, on tbh south by that of 
Maine et I/iin-. and ore the west by that of lUo et Vilaind. 

form approsiinatee to Ihnt of a piirallcli^ram. liAving an 
nvcinsji' li'ii.cih of 50 or 52 miles from ndlih by east to south 
by «i!sl. ami an average breadth of 38 miles from east to 
tvcul. Its arm Is cslbnatol at MiOl square- luilcs, being 
lielnw till! averato area of the French departments, und 
iilmosi cciual to that of the English county of Norfolk. Thd 
|iiB|mltttion in 1831 was .la-i.Ssfi; in 1836 it was 361,765, 
showing an inrreafc in five years of 917‘J, or between S*,*} 
and 3*0 per eeut., and giving mure than 181 inhabitants to 
u squ.are inilo. In density of population it is above tho 
average of France, hut rather below the English county 
'with which in area we have compared it. Laval, the capital, 
is oi :he Mnicnne, I W miles in a direct line we«l-south- 
west of Paris, or 169 miles hy the road through Dreux, 
Alcnc.m. and Mayrmic, in4s® 4'N. Int., and 0“ 46'W. long. 

I'iic iiorlhcrn part of the deparlmeiit is the most elevated, 
TIu- principal r.tiige of the Armoricau obuiu of mountains, 
and llic brdnch from it which separates the basin of ,tho 
L'lru from that of Uic Vilnine, skirt the western border, the 
hills gradually subsiding as they procceil southward. An* 
other branch of the Anuoric.m chain skirls tho eastern 
honlcf, subsiding into tho plain sooner than the western 
branch, to which it is parallel. Those two branches cncloso 
(ho valley waturud by the Mayenne and its tributaries. The 
deportment is uhnust entirely occupied by the rocks of 
ourligr formation, being included in the great primitive dis> 
trici Ilf Bretagne. There was in 1831 one coal-mine in 
tbo department, giving employment to above n hundred 
ini n, and yncldiug about 5000 tuns annually. Tltefo were 
also five mines of anthracite (bo-idos two others not worked), 
giving employment to more tbnn 350 men,'and yielding 
annually 18,000 Ions. Some iron-orc is procured; the 
number of iron-works in 1834 was five, having eight fiir- 
nnri's fi)T smelting pig-iron and iificen forges for making 
bar-iron. Charcoal was the fuel almost exclusively em> 
jiloYcd. Freestone, slates, and marble are quarried. 

Tho pflbcipul river is tho Mayenne, which rises just 
beyond the boundary of tlic duiKirtmeut, neat the north- 
oaslorn corner, and flows westward tsomelimes in this (to- 
partment, soc^'met in that of Orno), 22 miles, to the 
jK'ighhourhuo^f liOssay; IVum thence it flows southward 55 
indcs through the valley described above, to tlie boundary 
rif tho dcpattiuout, 26 mites beyond which it falls into tho 
J.oiru below Angers. Its whole course is about 1U3 miles, of 
which il is navigable for SO miles, vis. from Laval; 24 miles 
of (he iiuvigaliun arc in this department. The oflicinl re¬ 
turns make thu total navigation 69 or 60 miles, of which 
uImiiu half i.i in this deparlmeiit. The feeders of the 
Mayenne arc none of them navigable in this dqiartroont; 
the principal aio the Vareiinc, the Colinont, the Krn6A and 
ihe Oudon, which join theMaycnne on the right bank, and 
the Jouanne, wliieh joins on tbo left The Erve, which 
waters the east side of the department, falls into the Surihe, 
Minch just touches t|^ south-east corner. There arc many 
large pools (the chief aro in the upper part of the Oudoii 
and the Vicoin, n small feeder of the Mayenne), and many 
brooks. 

Tbc number of Routes Royalcs, or government roads, in 
1837, was five,having an oggregatu length of 157 miles, via. 
107 in rerair, 44 out of repair, and 6 unfinished. The prin¬ 
cipal road is that from Paris to Renn(» and Brest, which 
outers the department on the north-east, runs south-west 
by Prd-en-lhul to Mayenne, and from thence south by 
west by the valley of tlie Mavenne to l^val, vTliere it turns 
off to the weit and quits the department. Roads from 
Laval run souttiward by the valley of thoMayeune through 
ChAteau-Ouuthier to Angers (Maine el Loire), south-east by 
Meslay to T.d Fidohe (oarthe), and eastward to Le Mans 
(Sartbe). Ro.tds frbat Mayflbne lead northward to Dora- 
front (Orae) and Caen (CMvadoe), and we^drd to Fou> 
g^res and St. Malo (llle et Vilaine), There ate also se¬ 
veral departmental roads, having an aggt^te length of 
178 miles, via. 109 miles in repair, 17 out of repair, and 52 
unfluished. The bye-roads and pathways hdva on aggre-' 
gale length of 2500 miles. 

About two-thirds of the aoil of the department are Under 
ihe plougln Wheat u not much cultivated j rye, barley, 


oais, and eapocially buckwheat> are more eonmonly raised. 
The northern part of the depertment [is sterile, thweenUe 
of moderate futility, but lire southeta part produces abun¬ 
dant harvests. Much homp and Uus are grown', and there 
are extonrive orchatds, elpMidlly of ap^ and pear trees, 
from the fruit of Which a M«ai quaniity-bf eider and pern is 
made. There are few vtM^rds.’Md the wine which they 
produco'it of ordinary qualttf: the department lies alnost 
entirely beyond the line within which [be vine can be cul- 
tivatod to advantage; Attioog the vcf^slflas oultiyated is 
a gigantic variety of the- cabbage, WhiA Erawt above llto 
heignt of a man. The pbols fmaiace a plant, ‘tlio water 
cliesnut,’ tho fruit of whiebi enveloped in a h,(Uk, floats on 
the siirfqpe of the water, and has, when roasUrdi tho Savour 
of a cUesnut. Meadowe and gtase lasds, including the 
heaths and other open naetDrea, are extensive, oc&pyiiig 
from' ime-flfrli to one-sixth of the toil; the ituslber of catilo 
rearod is considerable! eaperitlly e»we< iVom whoso milk 
excellent Imttor is m^o; there are largo tiucks of sheep, 
tho wool of which is in good repute; the iioraes are of small 
sise; twine aud poullry lue numerous, audit vast number 
of bees aro kept ail ovor Uie department. The woodlands of 
tho department are not extensive. 

The peusoiitry are simple-minded bat ignofont. Edu¬ 
cation is in a very tow state, and supmtition is predu- 
minant. The inhabilantt however aro religious, suivere, 
and Iionost. They are neitber such industrious nor such 
skilful farmers os those in the neielibouring department 
of Sarthe, but are more regular and better tenants; buck¬ 
wheat is still a favourite crop with tbem{ trefoil is v^ 
little regarded. In the 4nniblcd times of tbo Revolution 
this department swarmdd wi^ Cfaouana, or royalist parlt- 
suns; but on the subsidence of thote troubles tbo peasantry 
returned to their ordinary fimreitn. and at present in no 
part of Prance are the roa& safoii properly more respected, 
and political excitement loss BriOlent 

The department is divided into three arrondissenunts, as 
follows:— 

Ansta 
mUri, 

703 117.534 
820 162,164 


nnmbtinoiB 
1531 . 1836 . 


I4ival, central 
Mayenne, north - 
Cbiileuu-Gontluer, 
south . . 


471 72,888 


123,755 

164,618 

74,392 


Ctiai* 

iuiuiei. 

92 

110 

73 


1994 352.586 361,765 275 


There are 27 cantons,dr diitri^ ca<di under ajustk-e uf 
tlic peace. 

In the arrondissement of Laval are. Laval (piipiilatinii in 
1831.15,826 town, 16.401 whole commune; in 18.16, 17,810 
commune), on the Mayenne [LavalJ; Montsurs, on the 
Jouanne; Evron(pop. 1846 town, 3750 wholeoommune),on 
the Dinard, a feeder of the Jouanne; Baiute-Siisatmo, un the 
Erve; St. C)u«i andLoiron, in the eountry weatof Uio May- 
enne; and Meslay, on tlie road jrom Laval to Iai Pleclic. 
Evron is a busy place, with a gdod weekly murkut and tun 
vearly fairs, situated in an exeellmtwbeatdistrict. 'lire town 
has a tolerably handsome market-faonse, aBonediotiDS abbey, 
now occu]ned by the Sours <k laC^rild,aod a conventuel 
church, with a fine cb^. ’SalDte Spunne is a email town 
of about loot) inhdbHahUk OB aliighhfll. Itwasonee a 
place of strength. It haa the ruii^ of an old castle, aud 
some old ranmarta yet more in deM^ vitrified in one pari 
like the vitriued forts of ScollaniL lllb French writer who 
dbscribee tliii remtfkible phenehumoh (Vayeee de Tilliers) 
contendi its being the eSwt,^ l^htnii^: but as the 
place'wks oedupied by the NortMfeo, to whom, under the 
name of Danes, the vitrified ef l^tland are ascribed, 
tlie walto of BeinteW9daenne-raSy pr^b^ be ascribed to 
them. MeslayleadBUlHplieeofaBOiit lM91o1mbiiantt,con- 
sisUng chiefly of Me stcvaii WeU payedend Unad with neat 
well-bcUt bdoNs. 1%4 MihbottnMedftoduedb abuiflanee 
ofeoin.'- - ; 

In the arreodtsamMt efVtqMfBa Imf 
dree, Lassay f&MUMlM Mff loWii 28«7 
Cbuptraiii, Md rr4an«P^ (i^ MM wh 
^ neat the Mayetttte j LaPtW (p9gl tWJ . 
i^Tilidito or Ygl^efrie-JMfaKpw. 
in tbecouBtfy'daalof thfttcMii Ogilhfon 

Rmie fp0p. 8t45 ^wd, SUt' 

Ernie; and Ftegtftitoei 'UttfUTy.'.Uaatafl . . 

Denis, in the abrai-weet wfrtier of-tbe AepaaMdent Mey- 

ehae ie Mtsatttt OB tb» il^ M.lVd^ldUa Vh^ ftee'abw- 




norAtfbri- 
OMUhaae), 
.ndha)r 6n 
.OMfitthde); 

tf-wownt; 
’' ' OB tbe 
ahd' Bt. 
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c4}]^,m4imwp»^ Tb«tovi>« 

pttMiif 10 cMM >• ^ W« fight bftok, wp«n. th» hill .it 
bigtM»ti-thh-put.w ](Bft Sinh ii ft lubji^ tfhioh oon- 
tiraf ,^hBjtt-^-thlrd 4^ the .vbole poD^ft^to pf tb« '^aco 
tba tv» m;ftci*b|Kte4 by ft .bridge, the pciiwipaL uiw of 
afrept is tgBA'Vhieb.deap^da.oBe hiU, eroMea Qie.bridge. 
ftndaii^DdaUNOtbdvi thii oc^iititutet th» road ftom Paria 
to f^nes by Fougfcaa; tba tkon frequftaM ra^-by Lftval 
iiM pa^ tbrot^ tho eastern eitreni^ of the auburb. 
This principal ftraet is Deitbecw^o nov streighf, and tho 
slope on the aide of the town ia so steep that in sumvaer it 
n>i}uires a taBa ^twlae, and io-trinter aometioes of thirty 
borae^ and o^n to drasr up bcwily laden carnages. Near 
tho ftonmit of Ihe kill the street wideDS so as to form ft place 
or opeidng.^tided by ft modern tostii'h^ into parts, 
one of w)upb.;ift a^oropd 1^ a fbuBtain. > At the summit of 
the hill on »|Ute rock ia Uw antieht castle of the dukea of 
Mayeone, at present eccupied as fhe tovn prison. The 
iineo^ball or market is separated from Ibia castle by a tor- 
raco plented with trees end used as a promenade. Tho 
town arid suborb have each a parish church. The houses 
are mostly aiitient, but tho streeta ere very dean. The po- 
pitlatinn of Mayenno in 1831 ves 8768 for the town and 
suburb, or 9797 for tlie whole commune; in 1836 it was 
978:1 for the oommuno. The principal manufactures are of 
liitens, caiiooee, and handkerebiefr. Thore are three weekly 
markets: one for linen, cattle, and general commodities; 
anutlier for corn, and a third for provuioiis: there are eight 
yearly fairs. The linen manufacture, which is tho staple, 
it earned on not only in the town but in tbe autrounding 
districts, and employs 8000 pessma; the ravmaterial is 
chiefly foreign flu. There ar^two or three miles west of 
the town, at Fontaine Ilaniel, a calico manufoctory employ¬ 
ing 600 persons; and idnait the same distance south,the 
wrougbtFiron forges of Aron. Tba town lias a subordinate 
court of justice, an hospitahand a high achooL I.ftss^ has 
haudsotiie market-houses and an autient ehiteau. Much 
business in cattle and in flax is done at its weekly market 
and its two yearly Airs. Pre, or Prez-eii-Pail, has a con¬ 
siderable weekly oatilo-market Ernce is laid out with toler¬ 
able regulari^, oiA h pretty wc^jl built. It is the residence 
of several wealUiy fomdics who occupy handsome bouses; it 
has a Is^e maiaet-placo, in which u an antiont mavkut- 
house. The town has no manufacture, and the district 
round it is purely agricultural. 

In tho arrondiiotement ofChdtcau Oonthier are, Clnlteau- 
Gontbier (pon. of the commune in 1831, 6U3, and in 1836. 
6'236)on tbu Mayenno [CKSTBAU-GoNTittER]; Bailie on the 
Ervo; Grez en-mudre and St. Deniz, in the country east of 
tho Majenue; and Oaon (pop. 2660 town, .t610 whole enm- 
rauue) and Cusad-le-Vivien, on or near the Oudon. Croon 
has narrow and crooked streets, and plainly built huus<>s. 
^0 marketrbouse is large. Tbe chief trade of the placti is 
in llox. There is good society at Croon; Vulncy was a na¬ 
tive of this place. Cossc-le-Vtvien with 1000 to 1200 in¬ 
habitants, is situated in a fertile district, and is the scat of 
a considerablu trade in linens. 

Tho chief manu&pture of the department is that of linen, 
including 'sail-cloth and table-liuen. Flax spinning and 
weaving form the oeoupation of «iam portion of the work¬ 
ing eiass in the aittmdiasement of Mayenno, the sterile soil 
of which aflurds Utt]o*e&eouragemeDt to ogricDUure; but 
tho nitu of wngee is low, and the intervals of deprestinn to 
whi^SNOauftetures oie liibie occasionally throw the work¬ 
people into gnat distreas. Lftval and kfaveoDe are the chief 
setts of thib aanB&eture: but the popamtwi) of the arron- 
disument of Laval'is S|M« agrieultunil than (htt ofMay- 
cnBs... Tbe docUa* of ^ lioen nanuiaoturoi induced by 
tbftdstended utt '^-eoUon Ikbrke. haa led to the iotroduc* 
tiob of the mrakflielure of calicoes and cotton handkerohiefr 
Into both thooe toWM..< Some wo«Uw stkflii and paper are 
olio mad* Thniii lywItMiimi. vita ifbod foe ftieVaqd for 
buiI4iiig ahipe, inbi aonK slftUfc ftod various artieles of 
•griolBtunl s^aflo, keaAttuta flio ekiefftrtieies of export 

■Thft!4ewrkiMDf U aottprofaonded, wdA ttmt of Euthe. 
in (MAlii kb^'i tfribhWlopv»b^'ifa *B*a- 

K 'of tkftftsokyi^ orToutt.^ t) is in 4 m juHsdletlon of 
Oour this sfaogit ef (ho AOftddinie Vn^orsi-'' 

tkfre.ofto.tbftfourth itfilh 
tSi^dtvislMh SfwAiek-tto B Sisaqasrtofsore otToUn. It 
MDdTflvo BMsfoors (b tkr^b^bOrtf ]>mties. - 
Thu dspartnoQt wss ownptobsBd^ in tho Most sntimit 
ths loxrit^ M the Disbtiato^ tbo 


Aivii, and tho Andes or Andecavi, three Celtic natiotm. 
whioh undor tbe Romiu dominaliun were comprehen'lcd 
in iho province of Lugdnoensis Tortia. Tlic euiicui 
name of the river Mayonne in a Romanizod form wus 
Muduaua. Nmodunum (afterwards iDiablintoi) and Vogo- 
ritum..tbe respeetivo oliief towns of (he Diablintcs and 
the Anrii, were within tbo limits of the department Of 
the fint, now the village of Jublins, thets are important 
remains. Ihore are-tbe walls of a llmaan atation forming 
nearly a square of 6U<I or 700 fool uach way, witli towers w 
tbe sides and at the comers. The walls arc sesreeiy mom 
than seven or eight feet high, and about nine foot thirk; 
composed of layers of snuare btono, altcmaiing with three 
hers of brick, and tlie whole united by a >cry h;ir<l cciucnt. 
It is ono of tbe most firmly built and best prcsiTvod Homan 
forts in France. \Viihin tho eitchisuro are the trpn.s of 
buildings probably 4x:cupted by tbe garrison of tho fort. A 
subterraneous apartment was discovuted near tho fort abuui 
seventy years o^, but covered up again to stop the troiibli!- 
some visits of the curious. It had a mosaic Hour itinl 
painted walls. An antient well has also been divcnvert-'l, 
and medals and rings have been dug up. Ttierc is nl Jnl>. 
lifts a granitic rock presenting a resemblance to n choir, 
suppusra to bu a Druidic monument. It is popularly called 
‘tho Devil's chair.' There are some remains of a toati 
supposeil to be Vagoritum, now called An-c, nr Krve, ou 
the river Erve. From this name it Ims been iiiforred wiili 
great probability that the town, like tlie otbor chief tnwiH 
in Gaul, took at a later period the name of llie people to 
whom it belonged. The first syllable of the name Vugoii- 
(uin appears to be preserved in that of the Vaige. .i siiiull 
stream flowing parallel to the Erve, about a mile nr two 
from it. In the middle ages the dc|>arlineut was vompre- 
hended chiefly in the province of Maine, but a small part 
of it in that of Anjou. [Axjoo; Mainb.} This part <>f 
Franco suffered much in tho Vend^an war. 

MAYER. TOBIAS, was bom atMarbach.a town ofWiir- 
temberg, ou the t7th of February, 1723. His father wan a 
civil engineer, and held Uic appointment of iuspeclu' of lln: 
water-works (inspi>cteur des eunx) at Esslingen. Fmid liim 
young Mayer received some elementary insernctich in ihi: 
mathematics, but it could not have beuu much, since we 
Kail that he waa left on orplian oitd urtproviilod for at ;i 
very early age. To gain a livelihood lie began teaching the 
maiheroatics, and at the age of twenty he studied iliu priii- 
ciples of gunnery, probably wiih a "view t^'cmcviiig (lin 
army. In the year 1746 he look an active part in the csia- 
blislimciit of the Uosmograpliical Society of Niinibcrg. to 
whose Transactions lie aftenvardi contributed scver.il mlu- 
resting incmutrs. Among those is oiTe, published iii 17 ju, 
'On the Librulion of the M<xin,’ in which, besides rreatiiig 
the subject in a very able mauner, he then for the f>rsl time 
eiuplnyed ‘e(|tiatioiis of condition,’ which arc now of sueli 
extensive and importunt applieatiou. [C'oNUiviox.j Ju 
1761 he became director of the observatory at Gi^tingen, 
and at the same tiino or subsequently wa.s nppoitilcd pro¬ 
fessor of economy in that university, which appointravnl 
was probably a sinecure, since it docs not appear th.it ho 
ever taught any subject but the roalhematics and Ihcir 
appliention. At Gottihgcn, during the remainder of a very 
slkirt life, be laboured with the most praiveworthy ze.!! to 
promote the sciences of geography, navigation, und astro¬ 
nomy. Ilis ' Zialiacal Cuiatugue’ was ‘duMirving of all con- 
fideneo’ (Delumbro), and comprised 99S stars, including 
those wlio.se correct positions are of must importance to iliu 
astronomer. In 1766 be publishe<l his' laitiai Tables ’ in 
the * Acts of the Academy of Gtktingen,’ and a copy of liicni 
was forwarded to the London Board of Longitude. By- 
order of the board the accuracy* of the tables was rigorously 
tested by Dr.Bradley, who was able in no instance to douct 
an error greater than l'30" (the error of tho oilier tables 
then existing sometimes amouniod to lu'). and tnen part of 
this he woa of opinion night be foirly uttribmod to his own 
observations. (Seo Dr. Bradley’s letter to the Secretary of 
the Admiralty, iziei lOth February, 1768.) These tables 
were printed by the Board of Longitude in the year 1767, 
and liWwise the'SolarThbics' br the some author in tho 
year 1770. AAer tho death of Meyer tbe British parlia¬ 
ment, at tlie rccominendaliou of the Board, paid hU widow 
tbe sam of MOO/. The original resolution of the^oanl. 
dated 9th of February, 1766, recommends that a sum ‘nut 
exceeding 60007.' should be awarded; andCelainbre states 
that a Aimer turn of 20001. was subsequently paid; but this 
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U amitlaVo. Theaet of pariioinent avonlins tbo SOOO/. is Bay, a eapaclons inlet of .tlio Atlantic, whjcli, runnioff 
that nf 5 6m. lit. «■ 30; and tlw Uter acts felating to tlio inUud to a distance of Hftcen niiles. by fratn. soven to^oighl 
Boonl of Longitudo make no fhrther mention of Muyur’a milw in width, medta the westsih eatran^ty of the plain at 
widow. To Mayor isalsodue tho disoowiyuf the priiicinlo of WostporL The mou^lain grotiM lying south'of Clew Bay 
the repealing circle, which waaaftervanls so fhUy developod cover tho entire.barqnjrOf Mdnwic, and stretch beyond tho 
hy Bards, aiul employed by him in the measurement of the bounds of the eoun^'mh},^ highland Of Joyce Cotintiy 
areoftlio meridian. C^Bokda; RxpaaTiNo CiHci.s.1 Mayer and Coni)omar|L [GAiafiC} The am which they obrer 
died at piiitingen on the 30th of February, 17C2. His diogc witliin the Ijtniti (» .Hayo is about fl/teea miles hy twenty, 
wun spoken by Kaestner (CKitt., 4to., 1762). In 1801 a .and is bounded on the north by'tho' level land about 
Minpln monument was erected to liismemoryat GulUogeD, Wostpett and by Olew Bay, ,Dii. the west'by the Adantie 
iTio i^ce of his interment. Ocean, on the south by the long Daaaoy^lnlbt o.f the’grbat 

Tno following list of his published works is given by M. Kiltery Harbour and the Joyce' Coutf^ moahtatns, ind'tili 
DulBrnbrefram tlm * Elogo'of Haver by Kjmtnor:—*I>e- tlui east by tbo flat country cofisntuliii^.fh'e basil) of 
sui-iption of a now Olo^ of the Moon’^tNumborg, 175U): Mndk and Corro. 'T.bo n^easteriy ortboyaffonamoini’ 

* Torrestrial Refractions* Gougraphical Maps ;* ‘Descrip. tain groups comprised within .'IheaeUmiti. u'eoofiti^od by 
lion of a new Micrometer;'‘Observations of the Solar the Furmnamora and Partry Mountoinil'which, axfenning 
Eclipse of 1718;' 'Comuuctions of the Moon and Stars hi a north-eosle'iiy dircolioa ftom.tho btAd of the Rillery, 
observed in 1747-8‘ Proofs tliat the Moon bos no Atmo- form a continuous range of fllleett milbs in length, rising 
■pbcrv ‘Motion of tho Earth explained by a Cbango in abruptly over tbo weelerit shores of the above-mentioned 
tho Direction of Gravity‘Determination of tbo litttitnde lakes. The el«;vaUou of Funnnaincre, rising about midway 
of Niirnburg. with other Astronomical Observations;* between the Killery Harbour and Loch.MaA, is 2210 fuot. 
‘Memoir on tho Parallax of the Moon, and upon the Dis- Tbo other cbiof summits of the ranp on Bengorrilf, uinir 
Iniico of tliat Satellite from tlie Earth, as deduced from the its southern extremity! 2038 feet, and Slieve Bdhaun, tei- 
i.i-ni'th of llie second Pendulum;’ ‘On tho Transformation minating it on the north, 1294 feet, 
of Rwtilincor Figures into Triangles' Inclination and On both sides of the chain ore bol.d ravines, tmvorscil 
Declination of the Maguolic Needle, as deduced from by streams descending on the one baud into Txicli ^Task, 
I'lieory‘On the Iuo(|ualilies of Jupiter.’ In addition to and on the other into the valley of the Owop Errive river. 
the above there appeared at Gottingen, in 177S, in folio, which runs southward into the head of KilleryBarliour, and 
edited by George Licbtenbcrg, bis successor at the obscr- also into the valley of the Ayle. Tho Ayje, running north- 
vatory of Giitlingcn, the first volume of what was intended word through tho flrst part uf its course, di(>a underground 
to bo a coraulote edition of Mayer’s works. Tliis, which is immodjatelj^mi emerging from the mountain dlstiirt, and, 
the only volume that baa been published, consists of six passing eastward round the terminus of the range fur two 
memoirs entitled, 1 , * A Method of determining more cor- miles under the limostone-nck of the plain, rises again and 
rei-tly the Variations of tho Ihermomcler: a ^rmula for flows southward, along the opposite me of tho mountain, 
determining the mean Temperature of diSbrent Latitudes, into tho head of Loch Mask. Oue of tho sources of the 
.md the Period of tlic Year corresponding to the greatest Owoii Errive is tho Lake of Glctfawagh, which lies in wliat 
Inleiikily of Heat and Cold;’ 2, ‘Observations made with is locally termed a priton, being a MWl-shaped hollow in 
his mural Quadrant of six fuel radius.3. ' An easy the northern side of Fununamore, surrounded by perpeii- 
Mcthoil of calculating the Eclipses of the Sun;’ 4, 'A dicular precipices ISOO feet high. West of the valley of tho 
Memoir ou the Ailiuity of Colours,’ wherein he recognises Owen Brrivo lies the group of Muilrea, skirting the norlh- 
liut three primitive colours; i, his ‘New Culalogiie of ern shoreofthe Killery.andexteiidingidhnd in a direction 
.Sian6. ' A list of Eighty Stars,' in which he believed generally jiarallel to that of the range of Slieve Partry. 
he had detect^ a motion, in addition to that resulting flrom Muilrea Mountain, which riMs immodiatuly ot^er the north- 
tho precession uf the equinoxes. ern entrance to the harbour, is the highest ground in the 

('Notice uf the Life of Mayer,’ by M. Dultmbre, in tho county, being 2682 feet in ^titude. Next in the range, 
7J/o^. ffnio.; Hutton’s AfaJAenuiticai Dkiionary; and eastward, is Senberry, 2610 fwt; between which and )lun- 
Mmituela, fftli. det MatA.) Korm, 2224 feel, lie (ho romantic lakes nf Dooliwh and 

MAYNOOTII. [ICiLOARX.] Delphi, with the shooting-lodge of the Mai^uis of Sligo. 

MAYO,aroaritin>c couDlyuf theprovinreof Connaught, Thoso heights, as they trend eastward, arc broken into 
in Ireland, bounded on tlic east by tho counties of 81igo numerousTuteral valleys, of which tho most considerable k 
tfrotn which it is separated by the river Moy) and Koscom- (ilen*Lawr, watered by the main branch of the Owen 
liion, on the south by tlie county of Galwny, nnd ou the Errive. AImvo Glon I-aur the higiwst pointof the range is 
west and north by the Atlantin ()cean. According to (lie 2429 foct. Northward from tho immediate group of Muiln-n 
ordnance map uf Ireland, constructed fur the Irish waiiway tho centre of the districi of Murrisk rises into uuiluluting 

ccimmi.ssioiiurs in 1836. it lies between 63“ 27'and 19' hills uf from 9U0 to 1200 feet in -height, the geiicrnl slope 

N. lat.. and belwceii 8“ 31' and 'J'’ 20'W. long., and extends of the country being towards ^north-west, in Wjiich dircc- 
from Achil Head on the west to (he junction of tho Sligo lion most of the streams risiim in the interior' make liniir 
and Ruscummun boundaries atBallaghaderceo on the east, way through opcniiin iii the hfliy country to the sea. The 
72 statute miles, and from tbo centre of Loch Corrib on tho northern verge of Murrisk, bordering ^ Cle^ Bay, is occu- 
« south to Downpstrick Head ou the north, 58 miles. Tho med Uirough a length of ten mi<M by'tfap range of Cfrirngh 
length of the coast-line from the mouth of the river Moy on ralrick, runuing noTallol (0 the shore.' Croagh PAtrick, 
the norlh-CBst to (bo head of the Killcry Harbour on the locally called the Reek, rises immodiaidy from the water’s 
oouth-west, exclusive of the minor indontalionaofthc shore, odge in the centre of the range to SU altitude of 2 ff 10 thet, 
is about 250 statute miles. The area, as ascertained by tho presenting a very perfect conical bnlUne on qveryb^, aud 
ordnance survey, has not yet boon made public. According formii^ by muen the mot) conspiqnous fet^re rn the sut- 
to the map coublructod under the suporintendenco of tho rounding sdeiierr. . The gen^l cbaraeler or this diltiricl is 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, it contains sterile, 'tDough ahmng Uie* uhdhlsting Hilfar, of Ote 'CenUal 
1,023,273 Biiclish ucrcs, or 1598 square statute miles, port tlioiw ore exteQsive’traeb.dfccAm pasture.'‘ Ttie'ehly 
According to Mr. Grillilh’s estimate, it consists of place having the ebaixetet^ of aoythiitg t,b6n i hamlet 

Cnllivatod laud . 671,984 statute acres, throughout tlwt^tiru trset'ia .lheli(tletrillilg«,ofLoi^burg. 

Unpcpfluble bog and mounUiu 425,124 „ near the coast nact]j-ireii.tl , .''m.. . . 

%Vaief .... 57,940 „ The mouniatooqs‘''iltf^iifo noifnjdf Qow'Bfty la Of 

. — — ■- considofahly gNleter ww eiUfliiilin||‘iiii||M( of fcite miles 

Total 1,355,048 statutea«es, fi-om cast lo weM, am'nnrtK''t(r^ihuth. 

or 2117 square statute jdUos. being next to Cork and Gal- SoparjiM/roqt ^ iahn« (I^ Qkm^Uins in 9^ by 
'way, the third largeS('‘e»unty in Ireland, In 1831 the the valley of (he mUtn^'t^ieeh.Coniirthus 

population wu 367,956. stahdiqg iflSt&d^Jn 

Mayo Los a very diversified enrfiue. embraeing a port of it neverthebMU eomi^nid^ in -oM^'prlAdipal 

the great inland plain which extends oeross the centre of groups, bc^n'.in^'wm 'ri^ln'lboi(e mifwqpietf bast, 

the island, U^ether with a large extent of wild and andwitlt.tAeiibftbedU^ePtttiyfiti^M^it^tWkciuth. 
mounAinous country intermMsl between the western verge The CrOagK h^le 'mouhli^li^ -fcroiiAg the <&eR HVhQpod 
of that plaid an^ the sen. Tlie niounloia region, consists of. group towards rne''pUia, ioi a cgjffln fietlen of. \be 

two priiii-ipal d* trit-ih, separated fi-oio one another by Clew Sli^ lilghtauds; hntnll^’ ih • mieUn lT$A‘‘tlorth’east td 



.MutlMr^ Apom t1>e Moy to tb» C3e;«- 

Bty ovNowpo^ of tnis iteitge is 

.fa^t .votto^n^lng iit' atrwtub «UH .|;j)« Crouli Moylo 
ilaage iL.iIb (Mup of K^in, whicb oxto^^ noni lABb 
ihfl noftbcnxsbora of }}xy> |ta dutanoe 
oQ'mpt n^d^.from^ exterior r&n|e. to the western 
lix4t .1^ bbief epmmiti tbie niQgo, 

cMl>mencih(( ftom.ttie west,, ere,.: ^Iiorgb, 1922 feot, 
Vltr^Ok- C\i.rra^,.i29S fbet, and t^epbin. 2649 irat; the 
loot,'boiiig. too btsbart ^und’in foie strict, fome an 
o^f of ftreat mo4^r, rieiM, ebrapdy over tfao we»to^ 
.▼Vjife.of Cbcht lit ^ mterme^btls rdlejr boaodM 
by tk.^>Bn|o«,.w1ricb.cotaa(^i|tee iho^prinei^l horlb- 
..waxdk fiw'Nfwpoict ^ £>(w''Be1tre, tbo waters of trhicb 
rud ao^’-weetw^ to Ciei^ ^y'at Ne.wpbrti and J^ch 
Lavolln, tdiicb dtifebiugCH itself nortb-owward into Look 
Conn, the latter )yi|» withhi the ihouhtain-MU of Bam* 
na>gee. NortliwoH iron tho range of Nephin lice a vast 
tract of coroparatiycly level but extremely desolate moor- 
Unds, bounded towards ‘the east by (he tSsrtilo valley of the 
Muy, and westward by tho nearly semicircular amphitheatre 
of the TymwlcyandNfpbinBog mountains. A subordinate 
nnil nearly parallel ridgo of low elavatton divides this trust 
into two portions, the waters of one of which ttow eastward 
by the Deal >^ver io liKb Conn, and those of the other, 
passing through a gap in t}io centre of 0ke range, run west¬ 
ward by tba Owenmbre rfveV to the heeid of Blaeksod Bay. 
Tho altitude of that part of tho chain north of this gap is 
from 906 to 1206 feet; south of the vall^of tho Ovenmoro 
tbo heights are loftier and of a more striking outline, being 
broken into lateral valleys and defiles, and eotiMning many 
small lakes surtoundua by striking preoipieei.' The chief 
liuiglits here are Slieve Cw, 2366 feet, Nephtn Beg, 2012 
feet, und Cushcameurragb, 2262 feet; the lut rises iromo* 
<liutely over tho shore of Clew Bay, from which point tlie 
range takes a westerly directiuui, oeeupytng tho entire pro¬ 
montory of Comun Achil, and beyond it. rising again into 
very bold etniiiences throughout the lai^ island of Achil, 
which is separa^ from tue mainland by a very narrow 
sound running up between Clew Bay and Blocksod Har¬ 
bour.. llie surface of Acfad Island is extremely mountain¬ 
ous, and* ita shores are perhaps more precipitous than any 
equal ext^t of coast in the British iiiaods. At Minauii, 
,011 the south side of the island, tbo cUffs, which aro slightly 
uvorliuMing, have an altit^^ of 1000 feet end upwards; 
and at Kcem Bead, which terminates the island westward, 
the whole sido of the mountain, which appears to have been 
rent asunder by somo convulsion of nature, constitutes cno 
shelving precipice of 2222 feet, springing immediately from 
the wiiter\ edge. Tho islaud is of a triangular sh^ie, the ! 
northern and eastern sides being fourteen and twelve miles 
in length respectively, and the use, which faces the otflnv 
of Clew Bay towards the south-west, being flftcou miles in 
length. Tho nurihera aide of the klaud coustituies the 
southern boundary of Blocksod Bay, a great arm of the 
Altiinliu include<l Mtween the wild district of F.rris, which 
stretches westward from the chain of tho Nephin Beg 
mountains on one side, omd the low. peninsula of the Mullet 
on the other. The Muileti exteiidiim ftfteea miles in length, 
is couneeted with the mainland of Erris by an isthmus five 
miles long byoi)e. mile on ah average in breadth, which 
Koparatea the head of ^l^kaod Bay fSram the head of the 
’ ^.Ifroadhavon, iocludad bjOtwean the Mullet aud the 
riiainfwd in a aimiVsr manner on the north. The tbririug 
little town of ^mullet is Utoot^ oh the na^wost part of 
the is.lbmus, wbeip it ta 400 yarda wide, penin- 
.aula i* b^tcr tilled .and I<m dawlatk than the thainland; 
tliera ii a conatdej^lavillan on it. .called. BmEhamstown,: 
near }u^ of. Biacksod ^ay; and Major Bfrigham, the 
chief. ptv^efiW, has a permahent residehea fkrlhar aoutb. 
Tba sotiibanjNiri.pf tna. peninavla. Is lov and aandy, but 
.tha.iurOteo iayairi^;M the north fy iema. Itieonaidarabla 
emlna!^^ pf 7 %h, 8 Ea^a l( 4 r^ Ibat in. height rliinr 
ovay .we wea^b «l|anep to Broadhavan, la the chief. 
Kram.y adjjBpafgilVbiy laval Ourik^ and the faoilittaa.for 
prpob^^ igh )r^aHMaadfai^im»ura> thh thmota dhtriet 
■pe8aMiS.ggaMjhMi^difxw- cif hhpwyemept; ..tot ike 
immahan'^fnMwiW and Bognitnui .Intarpoaad hatwaati it; 
and llm. mart j^wA ^' the interior baa hiUtertobaan a 
jg^t^taele Wabnyhaliastha.takp'efBaimuUat, 

wticti haa apruQg up tmwpcfhpUta.of two straeta 

of. elated bod*^ u^ 'has a yearly 

inoraaalhg ax^ nf gftufi* DaiUf tbi p^d «f (aUway 


speculation in Ireland, a few years ago, Belroullet was 
. mpoh spokon of as the tonhinus of a great western railway, 
1^ wbicli it wu proposed to .open the vast desolate tract 
lying between it aud the valley of tho May, but tho desigti 
bXi not been encouraged. Nothing can exceed the blealc- 
nasa and sterility of the entire tract lying between tliu 
shores of Blocksod and Broadhavon bays and (he valley of 
; the Mby. On the western skle of tho Tyrawleyand Nephin 
Beg chain are numerous lakes, of which' the giwteat is 
: Low Carrownioro, five miles in longih, which dtsebaeges its 
i waters by the Owentnorc river, femous for its salmon, into 
; Tullaghan Bay, an arm.of Blaeksod Harbour, btwccii 
I Tail^ban Bay and the Nephin Beg mountains lies thu 
district of Ballyeroy, where some herds of the red deer sltil 
survive. This part of Mayo has recently bc<r<>mc pn-tty 
well known, as tho scene of an intercstiue work entitled 
‘Wild Sports of the West' 

Ibe remainder of the countt^’, consisting almost wholly 
of open undulating plains, is divided by a low range ofeini- 
nonces running south of Castlebar into two principal di>- 
! triets, the watara of one of which run northward by tiiu 
I Moy to (ho sea at Killalla. and tiiose of the other south- 
' warn to lochs Mask and Corrib, and so to the sea at 
I Galway. The district immediately surrounding Westport, 

, tho waters of which run westward to CIbw Bay, is compa¬ 
ratively of inconsiderable extent. The valley of tho Moy 
from the sea to Foxford, which is situated fifteen miU's 
above the mouth of the river, is open, and contains much 
improved and improvable land, espwially in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Killalla [Killalla] and Balltna. Baltina, the 
third town in tbo county, ..liout six mi1e.s above the (ostuary 
of thu Moy, is situated partly lU ibo county of Mayo amt 
partly in the county of Sligo, the portion on the right bank 
of the river, which is within (he latter county, being called 
Ardnsree. BalHna is of recent origin, there having 'i.ecii 
_BO town here prior to 1 729, when Lord Tyrawloy gave the 
'first impulse to industry in this district by the establish¬ 
ment of a cotton factory. The prosperity of the town has 
however been mainly owing to tho enterprise of various 
traders who have been induced to settle here since (he be¬ 
ginning of tbo present century in consequence of the local 
' tacilities for carrying on the grain and provision trades. la 
the vicinity of llio town arc numerous seats of rosidciu 
gentry. Between Ballina atid the range of Nephin is Ia>o1i 
! Ckinu, a fine sheet of water eight mites in length by from 
one to four in breadth, eomraunicaU.ng on jlie south, by a 
verv narrow strait iu the neck of land called the Puntoon, 
with Loch Culliii. a sheet of smaller dimciirions, tlirvugli 
whif.lt it discharges its valurs into the river Moy clo&c lu 
Foxford. 

TliO little town of Crossmoltna, on the high roiid Aoin 
Ballina to BvlmuUet,stands at the bead uf Conn, and 
is Bur^uiidcd by a tolerably fertile tract of country. Thu 
valley at Foxford is contracted by the approaching ranges of 
(he Ci'oagh Moylo and Slieve Gamph mouutains, tho lutlcr 
constituting the western extremity of the Sligo group. 
Southward from this point the features of tho valley are 
lust ill the wide extended plain which opens inland. Thu 
hill of Slieve Carnon, rising to a heif^it of 835 feci, is 
the only considerable eminence in this district. Running 
nearly north and south, it separates the vale of Castlebar on 
the west from the oper tract spreading eastward into llus- 
oummon, the former being watered by streams terminating 
in Loch Cullin, and the latter by the numerous and widely 
extended feeders of the Moy. Tho main stream of tbo 
Moy, rising in the* county of Sligo, runs westward throiigli 
an ojMn u^and valley bounded on tlie north by tbo line uf 
(he 0.x mountains, and on the south by low unduLit'iig 
iiills of from 600 to 700 feet in height, skirting the iidi i lierii 
verso of the great plain. This vale is thinly inhabited, 
ana much encumbered with mountain bog^; inwards its 
western extremity however, near thu point wiicra the Muy, 
after receiving its tributaries from the suuiticrn plain, turni< 
northwards, tpero is a good deal of <'uItivation round thu 
small town of Swineford. Soutliward from the low ningo 
mentioned as bounding llio valley 6f (he upper Moy tb«i 
country is more thickly inhubited and more proiluetive. 

: XJndot these eminences on the eaiters verge of tho oouiily U 
tho small town of BnllaghaderMn. The immediately sur¬ 
rounding district is bleak and swampy, hut the bogs <lis- 
appear on (ravelling weatward and southward into ibe pa-^- 
toral tract extendii^ from the Roseommsn bonier on iho 
e^ td tba vldnity ef Castlabar on the west, and from ifio 
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Slifivo Cnmon on tiio nortli to (he bonders of Golvnyon the 
•ontiv Tli« tract, cmhraring a ven large extent oreountr}', 
is nunied aencrnlly tlio IMaiiie of Kayo, thou|fii the luculitv 
to wliich tM natuo strtcUy appliua is confined to tliu rion 
grasiiig lands immediate)}'sooth Of Slieve Carnon. The 
small town of Ballybaunis is situated on t)>o eastern verge 
of these plums, daremonii near (be centre, Hollyraeunt on 
the sotitn, and Ballyglaes an4Balia on the vest In the 
neighbourhood of the four last ipniis are numerous seats of 
rosi'lunt nobility and gentry, among wliicli Castlotnacgarret, 
the residence of l^rd Oraiimure, near Clarcmorris. is the 
most oonspicuoua. llie tracts of are aiso ntore nu* 
merous here than in the norlhcrii and central portion of 
the plain, occupying must of the valIey^ and in several in> 
stanooe insulating the demesnes of the gentry. The country 
nevertheless from tho closeness of the demesnes and (he 
quantity of timber, particularly about Holiyraount and Bal> 
lyglass, lias a rich appearance, which is considerably 
heighlcncrl by thu vicinity of lochs Mask and Carra on the 
west, tmd by ihu exlcnilm mnuntain background on the 
vest and north. ' South from Loch Carra and Hollvmount 
an open ferlilo district vxlends along the easteni shore of 
Ldcli ftfask, stretching inland without any incumbranco of 
unprufitablo land as far as the border of Galway. This tract 
conlaiiis nuTOGroSs private seats, and the small towns of 
Duitinrobe. aitualod on the river Rube near the point where 
it enters Loch Mask; Cong, situated on the narrow neck 
of land dividing Loch Mask from Loch Corrib; and Sbrnlo, 
a poor village on the Galway border near Boudlbrd. The 
structuro of the isilimns onwbiefa Cong Is situated is very 
rciuurkable, the entire waters of lochs Musk and Carra 
passing by a subtenwacout channel, whicli can in some 
places lie approached by ndtuml caves in ihu limestone rock 
at !i depth of forty feet from the surface, to tho lower basin 
of IjDcn Corrib. Tho scenery in this neighbourhcxKl is very 
striking from Ibe extent of water on alt sides, and the 
grand mountain boumljuies rising immediately over the 
western shores of Iwth lakes. 

The district surroundiug tho head of Qew Bay contains 
the towns of Westport and Newport, the former situated on 
a smoU stream running into tho soulb-eiisiern angle of the 
bay, and the latter uti tho river which disiihari^ the waters 
of Loch Bcltra intu its north'caslern angle. Westport is a 
well built atid handsomo town; two of the principol streets 
run parallel to the river, the borders of which are laid 
out us a public walk, with rows of trees. 'IVustport House, 
the reridence of the marquis of Sligo, by much the finest 
mansion in tho county, Hands in tho iminediato vicinity of 
thu town, botwcon it and tho sea. From Westport to New¬ 
port the head of Clew Bay is stndded over with green pas¬ 
turable islands, vuryliig in sixe from a few acres to half a 
mile in IcngDr, and in number amounting to 170. The 
shore along Inc head of the bay is also gooil arable am) pas¬ 
ture land, and is worn into numcroiia peninsulos and low 
promontories, many of them wooded, which greatly increases 
ihe picturesque effect. On‘one of these proraonlurics is 
Ihu residence of Sir Samuel 0'Mnlley,Barl., a considunihlc 
proprietor; and at Newport alr,o, close to the shore, is tho 
seat of Sir Riuhard O'Donul, another owner of large tracts 
Mn the neighbourhood. The whole scenery of this district 
is remarkably striking; the beauty of the head of Clew Bay, 
with Its labyrinth of islands, in particular, would appear to 
have been gonontlly known from an early period, as tiiey 
arc distinguisiiod us * the Fortunate Islands,' in au Italian 
m^ of ihe sixteenth century. 

The onlyhaibour generally frequented on tlio nortliorn 
coast is tlmt of Killulla, formed by the embouchure of the 
river Moy. The bay is a square of about five miles each 
way, with a lahgo of sandhills extending ocioas the bottom. 
In tint range there arc two oiieninus, one fanning tho bar of 
the Moyi aod tbs other that of Kinalla harbour. Formerly 
vuiscls for BalUna entorod by the Killatla bar, and sailed by 
the lagoon at the taokoFthc sandhills to the pool of Moyne, 
where tbuy discha^d br lighters; but since thu execution 
of some imnrovemdnti In U>e Moy a fowyoora since, tbs 
nav^tion has been direct; and vessels of ino tons now 
sail up to within a- mile of BaUina. Fioai Killalla bay 
westward the coast for a distance of miles rises in 

lofty cliffs, affi»dmg very little sheittr craft of any hinil 
There arc coves at Balderig, Port Terlih, aod Port-a-(doy, 
where yawls can Iw kept, but these plaoes, being open to the 
north ami in immediate connection with tho naib sea, are 
alwaysexposcdtoabearygreund-swclL Thelut,whieliiia 


narrow inlet bounded by steep cliffs gfsevdrai hiindfeil foot 
in height on both sides, bas a depth'pf] (wcotyvifiA fritboms 
at its mouth, end four fttlboms olOtt'in-shdra. jThia iron- 
bound coast continues to Beqwod Hcfid. between w|iieb and 
the north-eastern extremity ofrthe Mullet ts Ihe'entraulM to 
Brqadhaven. T)ii| bay consists of an outer and an inner 
harbour, the entraaei fo ^ lai^ bptng somewhat lass 
than half a mile in width, in'lborfotlibn^ water. The lapdr 
l^ked )^in within runs uvcQ mim'td Belmultek end 
affords auehurage throqKlwtt.vT|i> otdy use to wlu^ 
this fine harbour has been tumM u%« protoctionf oF.afew. 
row-boats employed in the fisheiw. - Tito wofterh shore of 
the Mullet bus no sbcRitf forvesaeu efbarthon. farther thdn' 
lliat afforded in western gales by an op^ri ahohotag* under' 
<bc lee of the Inhiskea islands in tbo offing. Tb^ td^oreS of 
the great bay of RlacksodHarboar afflud numerous'excel-' 
lent roadsteads and several sheltered spots well adopted for 
landing cargoes. .Of these the principal are Targion har¬ 
bour, Klly norbour, and Salleen harbour, on the shore of 
tho peninsula: Belmullet imd Gle;s^, at the bead of tho 
bay: and Talloghan bay aqd the sound of Acbil, gii tbo 
shore of the mainland. Tho side of Acliil facing tho offing 
of Clew Bay is mostly a cliff with no stielter.for any laiger 
enft than boats, which may be drawn up on Uie beach in 
one or two coves. The soatbem shore of Comiun Acbil is 
also fur the most part ironbound. Neither is tboro any 
good shelter on the opposite cokst of Murrisk luiiuding the 
lower part of Clew Bay on the south; but the upper cud 
abounds.with a multitude of safe and excellent tueliorages; 
among tho numerous islands between tho creeks of New¬ 
port and 'Weitpart. Thenutolb of thebayalsobciugcovoviHl 
for one-third of its breadth by Clare Island, tbo whole basin 
enjoys a considerable shelter from the prevalcDl run of tliu 
boo. Tho remainder of tho coast of Murrisk betwoon Clew 
Bay and the Killery possesses no harbours, but there is 
anchorage in westerly winds'in four fathoms water undot 
the Ice of Innisturk Island in the offing. Innisbufin,. an- 
othqf island conslituUne part of tliis county, although lying 
more off the coast of Gmway, possesses a tmcrable harbour, 
which was esteemed of such iraportaiioc m the time of tho 
Commonwealth as to be made tho site of a stuall blouk- 
house, tho ruins of which still remoio. The Killer}' har¬ 
bour has been described under tho head G.tt.WAY, omall 
piers have been construclod from time to time, at unsta vary¬ 
ing from iOOl. tu 20001., at fillallu, BcImuUet, Ballcon, 
Tarmoii, Bullsmoulb, Acbil Sound, Clafblaluad, Oldbcud, 
Imiislurk, and Busdiirra. 

Tho only navigable river in tho county is the Moy. An 
extended system of inland navigatlan nos bocii proposed 
[Co.-vtotUGHT], but, as yet, there are no canals within tho 
county. 

In no part of Ireland has the want of good luods been 
more felt, or have their advantages been more frilly vxhi- 
hifed than in Mayo. In 1802 thsro was no road whatever 
passable for wheel-carriages in winter through western 
Tyrawlvyand the entire m Brrla, a tract equal in urea to 
many of tho inland counties, and'thedistriot about BalUim 
was very ill supplied with means of cominunicatiun. Roads 
havo now been constrncted.'partly by gqverntncat and pi^ly 
.by grand jury assossipenta, through )wtb these dislricta,' Ulu 
chief lines being from Castlebar (o'^elmuUst through the 
centre of Tyrawley. and fran Killulla and B|^a eeslward 
by Swineford towards the tertotnul of Ute^qyaV.^n»l- 
Other good roads, from Castlebar.{to BaBlna W the IH^oon,, 
and from BaUina by CroiMufiipi. tp Belmullet, have also ' 
boon recently oonstruetod. ni«..dktnqt'of Murrisk has ■ 
also been opened ^ a new ud pxeelleht n^i. from 
Westport to the bead oftheKilleryliie^w, wh^fe it joins 
the lino of govemib^t thiqagb Qmnqgikra. .Tlie 
western porta of Murrisk areltill unproriden wifo sdlRcieut 
means or 0 Dmm.uai,flttto^ an^ pen 6nk« d|M^ lying (dong. 
tiM bsM of the tnlidcb Mo^k 

is KltQgethR.itopunHia nr carria^.. Tj^abampaia pwt , 
of the county is in general well gpdnuTka ptiimiSl Uau - 
ofroad beingdmtwhfoh leada.mm'weKpcfft-k&dlkiafle* 
bartbiougb1liollymonn(tf)Ww«1UHB.. ' 

From.^ ef'^ .AulAw abiBm'qtfrgtire of wet 

surikM exposed, the elitvi^ «f diftrieta u damp 

and ungentid.. The lam.^ eoultiy» 
pretoetwri m tn ef the wneti^ - 

of the prcrvaUmi ^Mnils, and'Mng'nieB. toavrds.ibe eaef 
and'stmtb, eqjoye' a o{imato ag stld ^ mqslar midlfuid 
counties. From the remains of subnaane filets on fbi 
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coMt apd tlM q^ntitie^ bo^*timber found the sides susceptible of a p)od polish has beea raised in se\'«Tal rarls 
of the niuft e»oacd ptf^hbrns in MurHidi spd Brrlst it of the barony of Mdrrisk. 

t^uld'atipeit nat.tte^ foriueriy flouriUM .throuahoui soils of the cbamMi^ tract are in eonurul 


coMt apd the q^ntitia^ o^ bo^*timber found t« the sides 
of the niuft e»oscd. njwhbms in MurHidi and Brrlst it 
ti^uld' appolt nat .tfe^ fororeriy flouii^^ .t^uahoui 
the.'s^at^ dritriot,' vhefe it is foond diSlcult at 
prep^ td ><eitf'pt^tation^.STea in thp most sh^teted 

.feolbvcsl stneture of Hdro. lesembles, 
m ,iisVgsucral. foato;j!^. that of Qalwi^, exblbitiiiLg anar* 
iMjpment of priiDiOT and sMobdqfy' rooks stilting a Ume- 
sniiie buih, Aa tdiempeigo district hnd the 

field of llOiMtiAie atp odweasire, tad jaimafy and Booobd- 
taf fermatioiu heiDjidoDflued th and westwii Tyrav* 
le^.on.the htfrthi and to Uurti^lLdn the sou^. . It has 
ror|l«ykaid,tI)at in many m thc^tem bays of IreUhd'the 
rocir «h^ fi^s'the bed t« bottom of the bay consists of 
the tlmts RmesVmey. traile the ntujeoUng t^muntories 
situated to the iunh and nuth or eacN ate compoeed of 
prituary of trahsillon rpe^ This ohserration is strikingly 
iHustratod in Clow &y^ ivhOre the tea reaches to the Teige 
of thq Umostouc plein hatween lofty promontories of pri> 
raSry rock on each the stmotore of the bottom of the ^ 
bay be^ mahifosto^y a itultittide of limOtfoue islands 
rising round its upper extremity. The etkers which occur 
tliroughout the lioiMtone plain near 'VVestport exhibit 
t races Of a burrent setting towards Clew Bay. Near Loch 
Conn and iCillolIa they mdieata a current ruiihiog north¬ 
ward in the line of the Moy. The verges of the ^ai'n are, 
os is usual in sirnilarly Situated disuieis. traversed by nu¬ 
merous subtetraneous channels, reniarkablo instances of 
wbicli occur at Ca«rg, and in the. courses of the rivers 
Ayle and OwemUff, the latter of which ..bus a subter¬ 
ranean course of two miles netir Sbrulo, where It forms 
iho county bodndair. The Muiltnmore also, a stream de¬ 
scending from Nopbin, runs underground for about three 
miles. 

The soutliom half of Morrisk. embracing the Furm- 
iiaboofe, Partry, and Uuilrea groups, belongs to the gruu- 
waeke series; towards the plain in the valley of the Ayle, 
n tract of yellow sandstone lios botwoen the elay-slato of 
this formntion and the Hoots limestone. Patches of limo- 
stono also occur in’ ume place! in this valley. The norllieni 
divislOQ of Mur^k consists mainly of mica-slate with pro¬ 
trusions of granito and quarts, bordered along tlie norlli- 
western coast towards Clew ^y by a tract of old red saud- 
stone, whwh rises again on ^ southern and oaiteni side of 
the opiate island of Clare^crlying iho granite of which 
tho nucleus of that island eonsisU. Of the quarts protru¬ 
sions in tlte mica-slate field of nortliern Mnrrisk, tbu chief 
is the peak of Groagh Ptirick. Tlie exterior rnugus of tlio 
northern mountain dismet consist cbielly of (dd red sand¬ 
stone interposed between the mica-slate of the primarj^ field 
of Tyrawloy and Erris and the fleutz limestone of Uie cham¬ 
paign. tract evidently belongs to the samo formation 
which showa itrotfin lhanorth-At»tofHuRiakand in Clare 
Island. It eoUstitutos tBo southern portion of Corraun 
Aohil. a portion of the fatigo of Nepliin Bay. an<l the ontirc 
grbu^ of Cro^b Hpyle, mm which, syreeping northward 
liefwoen (he base and Loch Cohn, it forms 

the bdUndary the zbiearslam field and the Umestone 

of thb taUA df the tfarMigbod^ the whole extent of 
TyraWley. ^e flelAtisitstntohetBorihtrard, 

rechdes. dhu neat the otest coiuUloles but a small portion 
of the diatriCt ^Ut BroUdhaven. .The limestone traet has 
R o6rrd|lbadl% olttebsibU ih tha^ Awetioh, occupying the 
grUter saht of itortb-eiiitefD ^rktley, but tiowhere teach- 
iiiu tb the Seat vMbh Jifs sepamtsd by ah extensive 
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5oif. 4w.—The soils of the ebampai^ traet are in gonur;il 
rimilar to. those of other Umetiont districts: the best lie 
about BaUs, Oaremorris, and Hollymount on (be suuili, 
and .round Ballina on the north. Towards the Sligo and 
RoecoStnon borders the soil is light and mpoiy; it is light 
also throughout the pcater pan of tha tract borderiog on 
Galw(.y, butof a deep and riali quality nest Cong and along 
the eastern shoroofLoeb bfask. 

The tillage lands in the iumiediale neighbourbood of 
'Westport have been for the most part redalmed from a 
oomparatively moory state ; but more northward towards 
Newport (he soil is naturally sweet, and produces large crops 
of tho best oats. Throughout both mountain disiricts. 
north and south of Clew Bay, cultivatiun only occurs 
in detached patches. In Muiiisk however and Tymwley 
are ^d tracts of upland pasture which answer well f« (lie 
breeding of young cattle, though not equal to Uie fattening 
of stock. The oommoo fence throughout the north ami 
west of the county is the dry stone-wall, fir in the uoory 

C rti sod-iUtcbes. In the central district and towards the 
rders of Galway sod-ditches and quiekset-hedges aro 
general, but wherever stones can be easily had, dry walls 
are preferred by the country formers. The following tublo 
exhibits tlie sales of grain in tlio principal market-towiis iu 
the under-monlioued yean. Tlte oata grown in klayo aro of 
a su)iorlot quality, but the wheat is in general inferior to 
that of Galway:— 
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'n>c coast fishery, which might be reudered very produc- 
tivo, gave occasional occupation, in lU3fi, to .3768 flshermoii. 
The craft employed consisted of 4 half-deekud vessels, )-t 
open sail-boats, aud C77 row-boats. The prindpal fishing- 
bank oil the norih lies between Downpatrick Head uml 
Broailliaron, at about 3 miles from the shore, iu 30 to 4j 
fiithoiuswster, where turbot, sole, cod. line, haddock, ami hake 
are taken. Between theSragsof Bcoaduavendosulurrocks 
in tho oifiiig of that bay) and the island of South luuiskea 
is anotlicr bank, in 18 to 3u fathoms water, on which lliu 
same fish abound. From 40 to 30 miles duo west of AcLil 
Head some tlsb are taken (Galway] ; but this fishery, re¬ 
quiring vessels of a better sort than are hero in use. has 
been mmost wholly abandoned. Blacksod Bny and Clew 
Bay also contain extensive fishing-banks for turbot, sole, 
plaice, &c., and vast quantities of oysters and lobsters ina) 
DO taken on tho shores of both. The herring-fishery is 
chiefly prosecuted, in the season, near the mouth of the 
great Kitlcry harbour. 

The principal river fishones in the ootmty arc- thoee of 
the Kloy, Ballyrroy, and Newport rivers. The salinon- 
fisliery on the first lots for 1500/. per annum; the others 
are preserved by the proprietors. In the Newport rirar 
salmon are in perfect oroer all the year round. 

The condition of the labouring classes is somewhat belter 
in tho remote and thinly-inhabited tracts Ibaif in the plain. 
From 6</. to 8</. a day for lOO working days in liic year is 
the average rate of wages in most pans of the county; but 
in some districts the working days do not average more 
ihkn 30 in the vear. There Is much wrctcIiednM umunc 
^e j^Bseutry or the north-eastern parts o/tbq.ei^tyt and 
although the pMple of the mountaiuous w^eril ^tricls, in 
.years m otdin^ productiveness, ara heUn provided 

lirith the neoessariM of life than the rakwnta on the plain, 
(hi^ fadye occasionally, esiiccially lit Biraand Acbil, becNi 
raduood to an oxtreffli^of diatiMs scarry ever exporienced 
hi iny <dher part of Ireland, py fluluns in their crops. 

'ThcNi is a large number 6f reaident gentry: of tho no- 
ktlny, tho marquii pf .Sl%b and Lord Qraomore ore tbu only 
P^enta.. . 
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The raannfiicture of line&s U comei on to a coneMorahle 
extern by the country people: the ckUi ii ceiierally sold 
green by the tmalt maoufiLeturera, and bleabued in other 
counties. At Belclare near Westport ore faciories on a. 
large wale for linen and (ottMi thbrica. There is also 
throughout the eouiitr the. ^sual hone manuracture of 
friesos and coarse vouUoa** )n 1S31 there were in Idayo 16 
bleachers, 10 recd-mahora, 1730 weavera, 0 browera, 11 
rurn doalers, 8 tubacconiat^ 3 maltsters, 51^ niUeca, and 
264 coopera. ’ . 

Mayo it divided into the baronies of Erri* (half barony) 
on the nor^'Vest, containing only hamlets and villafj^s; 
l)/raictey oa iht north, containing tbo towns of Ballina, 
population (independent of the portion in Sligo) 6dl0t' 
Killalla, pop. 1)25; and Crosetnolino, pop. 1481: (r’al/en on 
the nortb-oiist, containing the towns of Koxfurd, pop. 1069, 
and SwineforJ, pop. 813: Costers on the east, containing 
the town of llalli^hatlnx-en, pop. 114^: Clanrnom't on the 
BouU>«ast, coiituining the town of Uiaremorris, jmb. 1476; 
Kilmaiue on the soulii, containing tho town uf Jiallinrobe, 
pup. 26U4, and fbc village of Sbrulc, pop. 607 : Carra in 
iho centre, containing the town of (>atlcbar [Castlsbak], 
pop. 6373, and village of Miiiola, pop. 460: Murritk on tlio 
south-west, containing the town of Westport, pop. 4448: 
aud Burriihoole on tho west, containing the town uf New- 
l>urt, pop. 1236. 

Castlebar it the only corpornte town in tho county: its 
charter bears date the lUh of James I. The corporation is 
now extinct. .* 

Westport k a place of considerablo eommercial activity. 
The exirorts of com, meal, provisions, and other agricuftunil 
produce, in 1836, amountM to ] 2,800 tons, of tge value uf 
87,806/.: the imports in the same year, consisting princi' 
pally of coals, iron, sugar, tlax-s^. tallow, and salt, 
uroouutcdto the value of 28,517/. 

Ballina has also a largo and iuereasing trade in agricul¬ 


tural produco. The egtj^ris lo IM6 araonnted (q hearly 
9000 tons of com and iMal add .500 tons uf prpmlohsi of pi 
value, including t raall axpdrtbf kelp, ludb^'di^ featlici^ 
of 70,568/. The leiporU'in tUe'aama year-were'to Hio 
Talooof 13,53*/. ■ ' . . / 

. .Tlie exports Keviport ui the same yeal’''a^(Afi|^^;i} 
the value of W8/, aW^ ohdjjteted irtio^y of corn. Thope 
do not appear to naVw.Wm any^lBiports, In tbb snMb 
year tho exports fl^ BeUduUdl'hmufied to'tho value of 

Prior to the Union Mayo was nijirfiifiriTiil by four mcmbcrF, 
twuforthecountyandtimibrUiiborViighorCV^*^^. The 
representation is nowliinitedto the twoeenhty memben.' fa 
1837 the eonstitubnayednsUtldofiasOvoUirs. Theuiueam 
held at Castlebar’; apd quAfter-sesuons at Oostl^i'.lW^* 
port, Ballina, 01aremorris,'aDd BalUnrube. On J'anWiY i; 
1836, the police fbree of tho county consisled of 7 chief 
constables of the first claak 2 t^nd'Clau ditto, 46 con¬ 
stables, 803 subconttables, and. 15 liorae, tho cost of tilnin* 
tnining which ostabltshroent amount^, fbr the year 18 . 15 , 
to 10,148/. I3r, Id, of which 4653/. Id*. 4d was chargeable 
against Uie county. Tlie tbtAlDumb^V.p".fenerf enargc<l 
with criminal oKeiices who weih pohunlMM to the cotiiity 
gaol in the year )836 was 1125, ^ .whom 1002 were males 
and 153 Were females. Of these 230 naica and 11 l^alos 
could road and write at tho time of theif eoramittal, 306 
males and 48 fhtntilos could toad only. 437 males and 63 
females could neither read tior write, and of the remainder 
the instruction could not be asoertaioed. Tlie district lu¬ 
natic asylum is at Ballinstloo, ia the county of Oalway. 
The county inflrma^ ia at GosUebar, and there are clispen- 
sarios in all tive towns and large villages. In 1836 there 
were fiiur newspapers publishecT in this county, to whil-h 
50,926 stamps were issued doring that year. ' There are 
seven barracks in the county, affording accommodation for 
1200 men, but th^ are only partially oocupiud ot present. 
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//»>/orv. 4 ^—This county formed part of the grant made 
by King Henry II. to William Filz-Adelm dc Burgho about 
the year 1180. It would apficar that the new possessor 
had very soon made s/peimanent settlement, as in the 24th 
year of the reion of King Hemy Ill., the then king of 
Connaught mads a journey to England to complain ot Um 
invasion of his territory by the family of the Burkes. The 
lord-justice of Iceland was on that occasion cummandod to . 
* root out that'unjust ploiftatibn, which Hubert, carl of 
Kent, bad, in the time uf hia greatness, planted in tlioae ' 
portobut tbe command was never Bctc<l on, Richard dc 
Burgho having Stained a new grant of all Connaught 
aflcr tho death of O’Connor, the then king. There is very 
litlle known of the subsequent nruecedings of tho settlers 
until tlie period of tbe great rebellion succeeding the aisaa* 
.wnation of William de Burgho, earl of Ulster, in a.d. 1333. 
rBpurAST.l About this time Mayo was a nudnty, as appears 
Byajrojl of the 49th Edward III., preserved in the chancery 
or icdaiML, ^t fell away however, from all subjection to the 
Engh'aft^ir immediately afler tliju murder of tho earl •, &r 
some or tM'JMinger branches of the Burko family, seeing 
that the eotiw 'mvinee of Connaught would be inherited 
by hia \nhst q^ghter (who afterwardi niarrted Lionel, 
duke of Claronc^ fi|d so nve the crown its title to tl» 
inheritance in tbe pn^^^q of Henry VII.), ^ed upon the 
couotioa.of Gali/hy aiid.|!Uya^ and, to avoid the eonae- 
quenees of their usurpation, not only cast off all allegiance 
tu the English law, but renoimpeo their English names 
■pd habits, identifying ihemselvM iM. their followers in' 
al) respects with the nativo IriA. Tse pane chosen by 
Edmund de Burgho, who seised on Mayo^ MieWiUiam 
Otight*r, ox MaeWilUam ’ the forther,' to 


family fVom that of HaoWniiBm'£tgfi/*r, or' the hither,’ 
who had in like manner uanrped Qalway. 

All the followers uf tbe fatnilyip file qquntj followed his 
cxanrole. I'he l/Exittten, or IFBxonih took the name of 
Macifordan; tbe Nan^eO, or ftmily. of Angulo, took 
that of Ma<^CoatelIo; and of t^iofenor flimiltps of tho He 
Burghos,some took the namos m MaeRhbba^ MacUatid, 
MaoFhilbeD, &o. Prom thhi time till Ae^y^n of Queen 
Eliubeth tlie Mac^illiamuftho daj.BOntlDnaa to cxerois'e 
tho authority of on independent poteSlah^ Mtuiy’iiamilicB 
from Galway and Ulster nut tltesM^lvw Qirder the'proteo 
turn of the soccessivo chie^«ndit is prb^tdy.to this petiod 
that tbe first ioUodoctimi'of mshjf m, most'qlfcvajcnt 
names at nresent in .^ eouoty—iRsKitjQnvim, 
Macdonneu, &o.—ia to^ li^irr^ The fint step' (b’Bstds 
a return, fo Epglish h^snd ihanifBfir was'made 3n 1575. 
when the then MscWfiusm^'bcomnkaied'hy UieOl^Slley 
and a nuipbei of tfas ^sq fo'QaNisy |tid 

milde his iubmtMtoil, epipMttitg to'^‘8d6;Ehrk8 

-. —--tft3l»ilr,„ma‘followera to Md 
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^efeat Arda«rcc,.on tbeSfuy, lUOcetKlod in re- 
itorlng t&aMiUity to tmuquUliiy. The o)<l. faipilie* of 
Mayo^ in gi^rol/took p^l ia ue robetUcm'of 1€<I1 and 
the aucccew^'wars, and ycry extensive fcribilures were 
the raiucquunce. The forfeitures consequent on the war 
of Aic Revelutioii axtendeii to 19.204.aeffji, of an estimated 
totkl vS^c. at'of S«l. Tho families of 

Burlce^. Browne, and^"jpiU4m were'those chletty afTeeied. 
During tlicio troubles nbIseVer Mayo was not me sccue of 
ony military oportfions of importance; tho wly memonible 
oVoht of that kind, slnbe.thc battle Ardharoe, being the 
invasion, by tbo Frene^ under Humltort, in 1798. 

iuroding f«r^ cdhskiedAf IlbO rank and flto only; 
Uiit lyieh was the alaru) ^sed by thoir unexpected descent, 
that tb4y'costly carri^ the toWnst^Ktlialm aud Ballina: 
and, being joined by a large body of the peasantry, defeated 
General Lake, at lue ke^ of 6000 men, before the town 
of Castlebar. [CAsAikAU.] l^e surrender of tlie invading 
forcc'ut BalUuiimuvk boweTof soon restored tranquillity. 
[I.KITKIM.}' 

Tbo antiquities of the county are cluofly occlcsioslicul. 
Therearo..ruund towers at KilUlla. Turlouh, Meelick, uiid 
R4)a. At Cong are the rehiaius of a splendid abbey, origin¬ 
ally fbunded in ^e smooth eeutuiy, ana re-u<liQcd by O'Con- 
i)ur in the iwcldh; An'arcliiepiicopal crosier of surmUingly 
beautiful wurkmaiUiliip, mode by command of Turlogli 
O'Connor, the fttber of Kodorick, the last native king of 
Ireland, and prcservi-d at Cong until very recently, is now 
in (he possession of the Koyal Irish Academy. AtBally- 
hnniiis are the ruins ofa largely endowed abbey fuuiideil by 
tho family of Nanglc. Very line roiiiaiiu of a Fram-iscan 
friary at Moyuc, founded by William du Burgho, are slill 
standing, l^serk abbey, in the same nciglibourbouil, 
biiili by the Joyces in the fiflceiilh centuiy, ia another very 
striking ruin. Ilalhbraii, idso near tlie Moy, but of wliiclt 
all traces have now disapi>oared, was a fuundation of the 
Jordans, the ruinains of whose castles arc very iiuiuerous 
tlirougboul the b'amny uf Oalleu. ThcremainHofBallin- 
Iiiblier abbey, seven miles from Bulliurobc, are among tbo | 
mast elegant specimens uf early architecture in IreWml. ' 
It was founded by Catlwl O’Connor about the latter end of 
the twolflb centuay. Numerous utber runains of religious | 
houses founded by the fiimiliea of Uc Burgh, O’Malley, j 
end Nuuglo, throughout tbo county, ero onuuioratud. j 

Tho unUlary antiquities at* nut in general of much ex-! 
tent or interest. Carrig-a-NlIo, near Newport, is said to j 
have boon u stronghold of Graco O’Mnlley, a daughter of 
(hill MacWilliain who submitted in ia*S, slill coiniuonly 
known in Ireland by 4)>c name of Giana Naile, and ccle- 
britoil for hor exploits against tho English, cspocially by 
soa. Duona CaslU’, nn tins shore of Tulinghan bay, wiu 
nnotbor seat uf the O'Malloyi, and is atill a place of con¬ 
siderable oKtoDt; so also is Inver Castle, on tlie sboro of 
Bro'adiiaven, which pfolmb^ belonged to the same family. 
On a detached rock, near wwnpairick Head, are the re¬ 
markable ruius of Uuonbriite, or ‘Broken Castle,* so called 
from certain 'renrains of m antient building on.tho chff, 
corremading exactly witn other ruins situated on the sum¬ 
mit (M a dofMhed rock; Aaudihg in the sea about 300 yards 
off, which is hence inferred to uve parted IVom the main¬ 
land, in some contulswnpf nature. Noneof the other feudal 
ronutins are woith ndtiMi 

liic guilty ritpeneat are defrayed by grand jury present- 
menU^he amoturtlisTied in 1838 was 27,05W. 14r 71<f., 
of wUfoh G003f. Idl.lVi.'vuftr tepayment of government 
loatls, SOGSf. ft.jSd. for psAec, 84S7(; Or. 8^ for public 
institatiuns, and ialari^ Kci^ind 8D28/.. Sr. 2it/. for the 
eop'stru^n orid'repair of mA and bridges. 

(Slan'alfeal Skntf Oublin. 1882; Frazer’s 

Arfii^.Oubtu>,.l838 : S^h(f'J?epor( 
itiiilitav JrwhBid; Cox’s J/irZory </ 

7rel<im;'l\irtiam/i9titrif/3^p9ft$andri^flh.y 
\ MAVOR. ViroLjUtD and Wa^.] 
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acquired scmie oduOktioo. On hil Nium to bis native pro¬ 
vince ho caiTicd on an intrigue with the wife of one of bis 
neigliboun. Being KurprU^ by tlie offi'adcd husban'i, Ik- 
was bound by his urduis, accunling to tho current story, 
to one of those wild horses which'roam in a half savage 
stale about' the Ukraine, and the snimkl was turned 
loose. Tlio frightened liorso ran with his unwillinz 
burden, till it reached the country uf the Cossecks, whcr» 
Mazoppa, wlie was in a scusoIcm stal<^ was released 
Aom liU daugerous position. Betui' ruatorod to health 
by the kind troalment of the (^ssaeks, he entered into their 
service, and rose by degrees to the rank of tbuir supreme 
commander. This romantic story of the horse sco-nis scarcely 
credible, and oiiu might reasonably doubt if a man cdnlA 
escape with bia life under such cireumstances. The point 
has at last been settled in a satisfactory manner by the 
contemporary memoirs of Possuk. which were iaiely pub¬ 
lished in Piilish. According to that author. Maze]>iia was 
bound by ibo utrended husbaail to llie same horse on whicli 
he bad couic to pay bis addrewms to (he wife. Tlie boiso, 
being let loose, carriui its iniistcr bock to his own hotiH-, 
and ilie shame which Mazeppa fell at liaviiig lieon exposed 
in such a maiiiicv imliiced him to leave his naiive land mid 
retire among tlie Cossauks. Whatever may have been the 
reasmis which induued Mazeppa to take that step, lie soon 
disiinguished himself by bU Wlily slrougth. great courasp, 
nulurat abilities, and some aequireinenls, so that he bccaiiie 
general-adjutant and secretary of Hetman Samodowich, 
and after his dc-atli in 16s< wus chosen to fill his place. 

The Cossacks of the Ukraine, who were uruanUed I>v 
King Stephen Batlory (wlio died in rebelled agaiii»t 
Foland in IG48, and being unable to inainlaiii tiiemseires 
as an independent nalioii, tlicy suhiuitled to the czar of 
Muscovy in 1634, on cuiidiliun that all their libinlles and 
privileges should be pn•^elvcd. But the Muscovites soon 
began til eni-iooch on their liberties, and attempted to con¬ 
vert tile U ki'aiue inUi a province and govern it bku tbu oilier 
parts uf tlicir empire. Mazeppa, who was much in favuiir 
with I’eter the Great, to whom he had rendered many 
eminent services, was Mrongly attaclie>l to the liberties of 
his adopted eoinilry. and is said to have made stroin' but 
useless roiireseniiilions Hgaiiisl their viulalkiu, llie victories 
uf Chailes XU. uf Sweden induced Muzeppa,untwitlistai>d- 
iug bis great a^c, for be was tlien about seventy, to eiiler 
into a negotiation wiih him fur thu independence uf ili<- 
Ukruino, which Charles promised to establish if Mazeppa 
would iuiti liiiii with liis forces. Tho negotiation was ilis- 
eovcicd by two euloneU uf the Cos.-uick army, named Iskra 
and Korzubey, wbo rcparlol it to Pcicr the Gycat. Feler 
was however so confident in Mazeppa’s fidelity, that he gave 
up bulb the culonelb us culumuialurs to Mazeppa, who or¬ 
dered thorn to be beheaded. 

According to his agreement with Mazoppa. Ch.arU-s 
turned from tho high road to .Moscow, which he was pur¬ 
suing. tu the south, in order to join Mazepim and sjwnd the 
winter in tho rieli Ukraine, but thu disastors which befell 
his army on a tnoreh during the seveyo winter of 
reduced it to a wretched cundition; whilst thu designs of 
Mazeppa being discovereil, his capital. Baturin, was token, 
ailer a desperate resistance, by the troops of Peter, ainl 
Msseppo, being descctcil by his army, juinol Charles with an 
inconsiderable force. After tlie battle uf Pultava he relircil 
with Charles to the Turkish territory, whore ho diod soon 
after. 

MAZZUOU. [P.vMtioi.vNO.] 

MP.ACO, or KIO. [.I.^pam.] 

MEAD, RICH.ARD, M.D.. wa« bom near Tanidun in 
1G73, and oficr studying in siirae uf the most celehratoil of 
tho conlinuntal schools, look the degree of Donor of M.-Ji- 
cine at Padua in 1698. On his return to England, obtain¬ 
ing considcrablo reputation in hispractico. he was aiipoitucil 
in 17U.1 physician to fvl. ThomaH's Hospital, and iisMyU 
anatomical leetuier at Surgeons’ Hall. Hu « as*lso elected 
a Fellow of tho Royal CoHegu of l»h>»icinn>k, add Nba pby- 
siciftn to Gcorffc II* On iho iloaih *>/ bi$ oh\or jnitraif llic 
celebrated Df.'Radcliffe, Mead Ucamojikb most renownud 
physician of the day, and w»» obli^d relinquish all lii-i 
pnblio oflices. ll« the giwawpart of the wealth 

which ho obtained fr-io his ptactfeo. iu the patronage of 
.science and lileraiuro. and ill oollocting picliires, and :t 
very valnsbio library, of vhicb ho bequeathed tlie greater 
part to the College ef Ph)'sicians. He died in 1784. 
'*Ii£ead‘s principal vorutie, ‘ A Mechanical Account of 

VoL, XV.-F 
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Poisons,’ LirtiiloJ*, 1702 ; ‘ Do imporio S<)1U ot luntr* in cor¬ 
pora liKuinna, ut lorvrbis iu<lo oriiiuilis,* 17U4;' A short Dis- 
cottrse uoiicruriiiiit' I'estilcntinl CoiiU^ion,’ 1720, which wss 
wriiicn at i^e niiucst of the secretory «f state, in tefercnoe 
lu Ihu Contagious nature of the pluae then raging at Mar¬ 
seille, for the prevauliun of which Mead reeoiuincnded the 
most risorous measures of quorautiiic and disinfection. 
Some papen on Orecian ouina struck in honour of physi¬ 
cians, fevm which he inferred manr iiiteresling facts in the 
)ii«tury of medicioe, and on winch he had a lung discussion 
with l>r. Cooyers Middleton. ‘ On the Scurvy,’ 1749; this 
was publiaiied as an appendix to the account of the method 
of ventilating the liolJs of ships then lotoly invented by 
Sutton. *Oo 8nialt-]>ox and Measles,’ 1748; containing 
a full account of inocnlation, of which he had wilnvasod 
tho Hrst experiments in this country on somo cundemnod 
prisoners. ‘ Medicina Sacra, seu de Morbis insiguiuribus 
qui in Bibliis niemurantur.’ 1748; ‘ Monila cl Praorepta 
Aledica.' 1751, containing a general summary of his medical 
expcncnco. All those works, both individually and collec¬ 
tively, passed through several editions in this country, as 
well as in Germany, France, and Italy. 

(AuihetiHe Memoirs t/ the Life of Kichard Mead, by 
Matthew Maly, M.D.. kva, London, 17S6.) 

MEADOW SAFFRON. [CotcmcfM.] 

MEADOWS are properly low grounds on the banks of 
rivers, which, being kept moist by their situalioii.'nnd also 
iicrxsionally flooded by the rise of the waters, are licst 
iulantcd for the growth of grass, and are generally mown 
for Wy. Some meadows of great extent, belonging to a 
community or district, in which every inliabitant has a 
right to send his cattle to graze, under certain regulations, 
me never mown. 

When tlie number of tlioso who hove a riglit of common 
pasturo is not very great, they feixiucnlly agree among 
tlieiusoivcs to abstain freira depasturing the nieiuluws ill 
spring, and. dividing them into poilions. each makes hay of 
hissliaro; after which the entile are udmitled in coinntoti 
fur the remainder nf the season. Thus a common nioiuhnv 
is ••onvpricd into a Latnnnie vvadow, tli.it is, a nuadow 
which betaimes a common pasture afler the 1 st of August. 


rises tosuch a height that tho teeth ofthc cattle can sever it. 
It conseiniienlty spreads by the routs, oud tho pile beeumet 
clusor. Tile urino of tbo eattlo greatly prombtaS luuriaut 
vegutation in rainy weather, but in lioi dry weather it docs 
more harm than good, Tho dung, when dropped on thb 

E rass, is of little 'or no value compared with what it would 
c if mixed up with straw, earth, orpeatiOrdiiTubod through 
water in a tank. It is iberofore an cxcollent praetico to 
employ women and children to^coUeot tbo fresh dung iu 
the posluros, and to carry it to a heap of uarth whero it 
may bo covered up, or to a tank whore it may bo diluted 
with Wafer. 

Of late years the practice Wf mUiig has been qxteusiycly 
adopted; that is, all tbo grass is lUDtvn uud carrud every 
day, in a green state, to cows or horses tied up in ft stable. 
By this means all tho advantage of mowing fur bay is 
obtained, besides on abundant supply of rich manure, winch 
can bo applied to the land in a liquid and diluted state, 
when its olTect is powerful and curtain. So much niuro 
fodder is prioducetl tram tho land by tho system of soiling, 
that arable fields are converted into artificial aud toiuporory 
meadows, in which the different species of gras-sos are sown, 
in order to be cut green or made ihtu hay; and when, from 
the nature of the soil, tbo herbage degeiioretw, tho field is 
])loughod up ogain. greatly improved by this chmigo of cul¬ 
tivation. [GuAsa lIvNo.] 

^Vhou a natural muauuw has been neglected, and tho 
grass is of aii inferior quality, aud mixed with rank w.ceds 
aud moris, it retmircs much care to restore it to its ori¬ 
ginal fertility. In most cases the shortest iuoiIukI iind 
tho host is to plough it up, cleau and tuaiiuro it dining 
a courso of tillage, without takiug very exhausting emps 
from it, and then to lay it down iq'aui in a fUmi and 
cnrichwl slate, by sowing the best .sort of grass soi'iU; or, 
which is preferable, by iaoculatin;^ or plantiiii; in it small 
tufts of grass from some rich meadow, which will soon 
increase, und protluce a new and improved swmiL But 
whero the soil is a very stiff clay, with only a sniall ih plb 
of good mould over it, fhoro is sonic don^’r m breaking 
the old sward, fer it will take a long time ami much inanniv 
lu rcpj otliioe a piuper covorine of grass. In thus caM- it is a 


Ins being the lime when it is supjiosuil ih.il all the hav has I preferable prac-ln-e to si-arify the inetidow, liy means «l 
ici ii iiiodn luid scewrod. ' i iiistiuincnts which do not go deep, but only nur up tlic 
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lYioro valuable. Tbi‘ llouUiii;; is wicuurujjud or i is iu<iUti auil llu* wliolu b br<»uj{hl t*) a 


nirording to (•ircimistaiircs. and in uwny msi-s uriifii ial 
irrigation is adoptoil. [Ihhiovtion.] If they arc cx|iiisc(l i 
to b.' too oficn inundak'l, ilicy arc proteciid by dams and ; 
simees. I 

The herbage of low wel mendows is generally coarser i 
and IcbS nntrilJous than that of tliosi: wind) lie Inglu.-r: 
Jicncc upland hay, as it is called, is preferred for the lieller < 
sort of caltic. C,iM>d gr.oas land, to wlneli llic Hoods neter i 
use, is often calletl meadow land when the luilutal herhugo j 
IS (lorinanent, and fri'ijncntlyruadc into hay. 

Upl.inil meadows ore very subiable wbi-i'cM-r Iboro is ii 
doniiind fur good hay. A considcrahlc dcgroi: uf attention 
U required to make lliom luoar pixidueiivo. Not being 
iiniiunlly recruited by flooding tlicy would soon degeiierati.* 
if soinejHiins were not taken to keep up iheir natural fer¬ 
tility. 'This may bo dune in various ways: tho must obvious 
ik to vecrint them frequcliil}; wilh the nchchl uniinul and 
vegetable manure, which, being .spread over Uic surface ut 
a umo when alinwers arc abundant, that is, either early in 
spring cw immediately oiler midsummer, is woslicd down lu 
the roots of the grabs. A rapid growth is thus produced, 
which is soon iH-rtcivod by eoioi»armg the appearance uf a 
meadow which has been manured witli that of one loft in 
its natural state. It haa boon assorted by many agricul¬ 
tural lUtbora that tho produce of hay is greater when tho 
iiieadow4 uift mown every year, provided they bo occosiou- 
ally manured, thfth when mown and ilepnsturcd alternately. 
But Um productinnew of a meadow depends entirely on 
the ciicurasUnceft Ot toil aud situation. A meadow, the 
soil of which m naturidly of ft rich nature, and udupled. to 
produce fine gr.isbea, may be mown year after year without 
any perceptible change in the quality of the hay; while 
anotlior of inferior quality requires to he occasionally 
•roppod cloae, to check the growth of the coarser grosses, 
and to allow the finer to rise. As to the effect of taking off 
the hay by mowing it, compaiod with that of the bite of 
cattle, there is little difieronce, except that in paittirilig the 

gnN ii (tpeatodly uoppod «Iom lo the ground at m U 


fallow fli'ld. good grass seeils may bo innueilialcly suwii. If 
rich iiianuni. uiixoil with lime or chalk. Is then spiead oter 
tho land, and the whole well harrowed aud rolled, ihe old 
and young grass will spring up luqethfr, and shoiv a woii- 
derl'id iiiiprovcuieiil in a very' few moullts. It is prudeiil 
to mow this renovated meadow boforu tbo eceds uf the 
griiiscs arc formed, conlrary to a coniniun notion dial in a 
thin mciulpw ihu seed should bo allowed to sliixl, in order 
to increase tho nuiuborof plnnta Tho notion is gisxl. bnt 
it sliniilil bo done by sowing seed prodiKaHi on other ground: 
for the ripening of the seed lends to exhaoet iho soil. If 
the gr.ass oc cut before tho llower is faded, the roots will 
soon spread, find produce a now and improved sward. 

It must bo obscrveil that it is not iuJiffcrcat what cattle 
■iro turned into tlio metulow after hay-niakiu;;. llorAcs 
invarinbly produce coarse weeds by their dung and urine; 
coivb may be depastured in autumn, as long as tho surfaro 
IS dry; but sheen are far mure advaetaguous, und Any bo 
kept ill tho mcauowi at all thiies, if they uro not Ru wot 
for the health of tho sheep, apd if diere is no danger of 
their having the rut. As soou as tho surface bceoious soft 
by tbo auluranal rains, all htfe^y oattio should bo oxelud^: 
every tread of a hOfse (ircow at thti tiina debtroya aiiorlion 
of good grass, and makes ft bolloW, ita 'Whieh the water 
remains, killing tbo .ILoer grusca, and producing rushes 
aud aquaUe pUnta. 

Tbo maadoWB whim' arc to ha itfowti should bo shut up 
early ia spring, and Itnaa wbich aira toft and wot should 
hsTu notuingiiuger than a she«^ U.^oin' ilrom November 
till after bay-making time the next ^tr. 

MEAN. By tho mean of tyo or'ut^'iqfijpUties isdiMnt 
an intermediitte quantity dotAmmed l^luataamaUcal rul^ 
Then aM muM ways than one iff finding a mcav, bqt the 
two principal results of this kind'are cellw tho afiVAntfttcu/ 
und tho geOmeirifial means. The namea..ara WBlwopotly 
exp^essi^ of the distincUon betwcoQ them, hti) they ate 
etiftblished by use. ' ' U< 

Ah aiiUuaoUcftl metm is tb« simpla ATfiiUdi) 
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adding the qnaniitios togatiior, and dividing by tbe number 
of nuaiitiiitm. A i^eoinoirical mean is Uio sqiture -rcKit of 
Ibo nrudiiot'pf Uio quantities. Goneralty, let there be a 
nuwbor of i^antUii**, x„ x», &c„ and let <ib (^u 
&c.) be a funoHon of iliem which ia symmetrical, that is, 
which is not altcnkl when any two pf them arc inter* 
changed; then if y be.fouad firem the equation 

0(y.y.y,&e.)»^(arh»»x„&c.),' 

y may be caTlod a species of mean. 

llie arithmetical mean, or average (which is always to bp 
understood-when the word mean is mentioned, unless the 
coulrury be spccifiadh is tahen to be tho most probable 
haiult of n iitiniber of discorfitnt quanbUcs, wbicu would 
hare been the same but for errors of qbserration or expe* 
ritnent. Thus if ihrvo mcasnras of the same length giro 
1^2, 123, and 123*4, tho m<^n of which is I22'8, it is 
presumed that 122*8 is more hkcly to be the real length 
which was aricmiitcd to be measured titan any other. Wc 
confine iiiirsclvcs in tfao ptceoiit artictn to painting out how 
it nmy ho usccrtainorvhat dugreo uf probability belongs to 
such results. 

In nHsumini; tho average as the most probable result, it 
is presumed tliat any one muasuroment is as likely lu err 
one way as the other; tliat is, as likely to be too small as 
too great. If uothing but results bo known, this presuinp- 
tiou is juslifiablo; but if it be known that there is inuro 
tendency to error of one sort tliaii tho other, tho most pro- 
b'atilc result cannot bo ascertainod until it is (bund out by 
how miich tho average of a very large number of observa* 
lions would be affucled by this tendency. Say it is known 
tliat ill the long run the uvetage will bo increuacd ‘3 above 
the iriilli by a greater tendency to mcaauro too much than 
ton little; thon 122*8 —'.I, or 122*5, is the most probable 
i'i«sult of the prccciling three observations. 

It is obvious that when observations nearly agreo with 
each ulher, the average must be nearly tbo truth required, 
and the nearer the agrOomoiit of tite observations, the more 
nearly. If tho observations do not agree well, tho avera^ is 
still more likely than anylliing else, but not so likely as before. 

AVe now .shew how, having a number uf ob.Hervutiotis, to 
detcrmiiie the probability that the truth lies within a given 
d<'gri« of nearness to the average. A table must bo used, 
which we here give to a greater extent than wo ahouUl 
otherwise do, on account of succeeding articles. k«t M be 
the average of a number of observations, and let M + m ' 
an<l M — f/i be the limits of which it is required to know 
whet w tbo chance of tho truth being between them. Take 
the diflurence between Bland each uf the results of obiicvva- 
tion, and add the squares of these diflereoecs. Multiply 1UU 
times the iiuuibev of observations by m, and divide by tlie 
M{uarc rout of twice tlio sum just found: take tho number 
nearest tii the result in the column marked A, and up)xikiU) 
to 1 ), in the column marked B,Tntl be fhund the number 
of eliaiiccs out uf 10,000 for the degree of nearness 
required. ' I 
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! Sapp<Ke,fijr omnpIe,Oiat seven obscmtlons givclOMi^. 
J0*7i, 10*»8. io-iO, 10*30, 10*72, lu*ei, the avorago of 
which is 10*54, (lifi'cring from tho nsipcclire riliscrv'.atKJiiH 
jbysi, >17. *44, -kK. *24. ‘18. and *27. the sum of tho 
I squares of which is *7232. twice which is 1*4478, the s(}uuru 
' root of which is 1*2U3. Let it be required to find tlic chanou 
! of tho truth lying between 10*51 -q- *00 and 10*54 — ‘OG, 

, we have then to multiply 700 by *U6, which gives 42, and 
to divide by lf*203, wliich gives 34*0. C^posite to 35 in 
tho oolumn A is found 3704, ho that 3704 uut of lO.OUV, or 
3704 to (i2uG is the chance of the tchuU lying biWween the 
limits givon: that is, nearly 31 to 10 againw it. If the 
limits proposed had bcun lu*54 + ’> and 10*54 — *1,700 
multiplied hy *1 und dividisl by I‘2U3 would huvo ghwt 
58'2. Oppnsitu to 58 in llie table wo find 5870, so Hint it 
is 5870 to 412i, or alxiiil 50 to 41, in favour of llio result 
lying between 1U*C4 and 10*44. 

In the prci-eding nilo it is t.uppotcd that all the obsci\.i> 
lions are equally truslworlhy, or that there is no circum- 
fclauee whicli would beforuhaiid lead us to supinso tliul :in> 
Olio is more likely to lie true than anolbvr. if this be not 
the CUM*, no ruin cun be applied except nnu which depemU 
on tlio observer's judgment. He loiist nmke ihu dill'criiii 
observations ns-kon lU diflerent numbers of ubservuliuiis, 
allowing any <>nii observation to count os mure thau one. if 
ho believes it to lie better Uian the rest. Thus stippo-c 
three oI>s<-i'%atiniis to give 2G, 28, and 29, and that it is 
thought there is reason to )>reler 2’t to the others, uiiil 2'J 
to 2<i, so that 28 ranks m iho obsen'er'a tuiml as being :is 
good as a nicuii of eight ub.-.crvRtioDs, 29 of si.x, and 2>> ot' 
four. It must thon be considered that there haw been 
8 + G + 4. or 18 oliwrvatiuus, of which 8 Late given 'iS, 
G have giw-a 29. and 4 bare given 2G. Theso numbers, 8, 
G, and 4, are called thu weights of tho several obsucvalieii- 
28, *29, and *25, und thu allcratioa in the preceding rule is as 
fullows;—III forming thu average, mnlliplyeacb obscrtaiJui 
b) its weightadd thu result, and divido by the sura of 
tho weights. Thus 8 X 2a + G X 29 + 4 X 26 = o<j2, 
which divided by 8 4- C + 4, Or 18. is 27*89. the UiOst piu- 
balilu result. In liiidiiig the probability of the truth l)<ng 
within given limits <>n one side or the other of this most 
probable uicrago, tcl the average be M as before, and ihu 
iiinils M -f* »;i and M - #«; take the difference between M 
and each of the results uf observation, multiply the squttro 
of each differeucc by the weight of Us observation, and -add 
tbo results. Multiply 1 i>U times the sum uf the weights by 
tn. und divide by the sqnaru rout of twice thu sum ju>t 
found; take thu number nearest to the result in the culuniii 
marked A. and iip)>osite lu it in tbo column markiKl 11 will 
he found the number of chances out of lU.ObU tor the 
degree of nearness required. Thus if in the preceding 
instance wc nsk what is tlio chance of the truth lying 
hclwcon 27 •8!) 4 *2 and 27*89 - *2. we obsenre lhai 27 
difibrs from tho several results by 1*89. *11, and i'tl.iho 
squarc^ of which multiplied hy 4,8, and •>, und thu rc'iiln 
aAdod loguthor, give 21*7778, twice which u 43* 3558. tho 
Mpiaro root of which is C'GUO. And lUO times tho bum of 
tho weights, or 180U, multiplied by **2, is 360, which di\iiU-l 
by fi'C gives 54*8. Opposite m.55 in column A we find 58.1': 
hi column B; that is. wc ba\?5633 to 4-367. or about 50 to 
44 in favour of the truth lying butween the limits specificil. 

The inverse problem is as follows: given the observa¬ 
tions, rcquirctl tbe limits of diflerunce from the avenue 
butween which it is a given chance, a to A, tliat the truih 
shall lio. In both cases the first process is to turn rt:(a+/d 
into a decimal fraction of four places, and to take tlio nume¬ 
rator of such fraction. 

leok for the numerator in column B, find tho number 
nearest to it, and take out tho number correspombng in 
column A. Multiply this by tho square root usid in the 
direct rule, and divide by 100 times tho number of oliser- 
vatiuns, or, if tlioy arc not equally good, by lOO time* tlw 
‘ eum of the weights. The qpiniunt is ibe answer iMmrcd. 

' But wbuti, as most frequently happens, an uv^n chance is 
tho givon cliAoce, use 47*7 instead of the nttmbec found 
in column A.' .... , , ' 

In tlio first of the given insianeottt il roqtiircd to know 
within what limits it is 99 to I tbe truth is oonlaiiiPd. 
Here .99 :(99 4 1) is ' !’9U0, and looking for 990.0 In column 
B we find 9899 opposite to 182*in column A. Multiply 
182 by 1*203. wliioh gives 218*946, which divided by 7(i0 
givL'S * 313. so that it is 99 to 1 that the truUi lies bulwvcn 
10*54 4 *313 and 10*34 — *313. 


--^ 
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Inilic second instance, required the limits witltln which 
it is tin cNcn chanco that the truth is contained. Miillipl^v 
47'< Uy O'6. nod divide by l^no, which gives ')7S; and if 
is all even Aanecili.It the truth lies between 27'Sa + '174 
iiii'l 27'Sb — ' I 

Tbe amount of departure from the average w ithin which, 
on one sale or the utlicr, it is an even rhnnee that the truth 
shall liu, IS called the fyrobnble err'"'oC tlio ohsertatiou or 
avi'rtnje of ubserratious to which it refers. When the pro- 
laiblo error of any one <ib.'«crvatiun is given, that of the 
iivernse is found by dividing il by the square root of the 
nunihor of observations. Titus if ilicrc he lOU observations, 
of each of which il is an oven chance that it is wilbin *1 of 
I lie truth; th$n the square mol of lUU being 10, und ' 1 ~ 
lu being '01. it IS an even eliaiicu that the average of the 
hundred ol^rvalioiis is withm '<>■ of the truth. 

For further arcouul of the inallcns contained in this arti¬ 
cle, see PROuvuiLvrika.TiiKoaY Oi'; Obskrvation; Uisk. 
For description of methods without dumunstraiuin, sec 
J.ardncr’s 'Cabiiiel Cyulopacdio,’ Ks^ay on i’rubahilUios, 
Fur doiiloRstration, sou the works of I.aplucu or Poisson on 
Probabilities, the article 'Probabilities’in llie 'Kncycloptpdia 
Metroiiolitana.' or Mr. Galloway's orliele on the same 
subject timblishcd separately), in I he ‘ Enc) clopmdia Britan- 
nica.’ The table may he found to center extent in tlio 
first ami two last articles cited, and ulsu in the Berlin 
* Astronomisches Jiilubueh' for 1034. 

MEANDRl'NA, a genusoCl-amelliferous corals. [M.\- 

DREPHYMKEA.] 

MEASLES {Mnrhiffi, Buhenh) is the popular name of n 
coiilagious disease, characterised by an eruption on tbe 
skin, und nfTecting chiefly children. 

Tlie etymology of the word measles is uncertain, hut its 
application to the disease we arc treating of nns probably 
borrowed from an appearance so doiiomiiiulud in pork, to 
which the eruption bears rcseinldancc. Measles is nshi^rcd 
in by more or less fever, u running from the nostrils and 
ryes, with some intiamniation of the latter, sneesing, hoarse- 
nesH, a dry cough, dillieulty of respiration, and occasionally 
slight soreness of the throat. From ihreo to six days after 
the connncncement of tlicsc symptoms a rash begins tn 
appear, which first shows itself in distinct, red, and iionrly 
circular spots, having suine rcBcmblancc to fk-u-bites: these 
sputa gruduoUy coalesce and foim Miiall slightly elevated 
patches of an irregular figure, hut nppruucbnig ncorest to 
that of Hcmioircles or crescents. The patches first show 
themselves nn the forehead and fHce. und grudually extciitl 
downtrards to (lie trunk and cxtrciiiities. At tlui commence- 
incut of the eruption the catarrhal Rymploiiis and fever urn 
soincwliat augmented, and during iUs height the whole fui'c 
IS oficn swollen and the eyelids thereby closed; on its decline, 
uiiich begins on the fonrih or ilflh da;*, the fever ceases, ancl 
from thoM parts of tbe body iwcviously covered by ernpt ion 
tlic cnticle'separatcs in small bran-liko scales. A diarrhom 
miw commonly aupcneucs, and affords reliof to the other 
u}'nip(oms. liiis however is the period when the danger, 
which is a consequence rather than a concomitant of measles, 
commencoa. Tiie cough, 'which has continued throughout 
the octivo peri(jd'of (he disea|^ now assumes a more serious 
character; the expectoration, which hitherto has been sim¬ 
ply iQuhus, indicative of tho iiiflummation being cuiifliied 
to the mucooa membrane of the bronchial tubes, becomes 
bloody, or mixed with pus, showing cither that inflamma¬ 
tion has attacked the proper substance of the lungs, or tliat 
iuberohlous deposits have taken place in these orginia, con¬ 
stituting pulmonary consnmi>lii>n. If tho patient happily 
cicape these dangers, otlicro. less fatal indetn, but scarcely 
lc9ii.li>,be dreaded, not unfrequeutly show Uiemsclvcs, among 
the most severe of which are obstinate ophthalmia and in- 
llammatipo of the in'ernul parts of tlio ear, the former not 
imfrequehtljr terminating In partial »r total loss of vision, 
and the latter, w deafness. It must l>s confessed however 
that this is a ptetuce^ rather of what may and occasionally 
docs happen, than oC what takus )<lace in the majority of 
instances; such severe terminations of the denier ore cou- 
fined cliiclly to the ili-fi»l'. and ill-clad chitdm of the poor, 
and to the more sickly ones of the ojiuiqnt. Measles fre- 

r mtly o^urs as an epidemic, in this country usually at 
beginning of spring. These epidemics vary considera¬ 
bly in character, being sOnietimcs bedign, at other times 
'^ery fttal, and oCeasionaUy they are observed to provoil in 
cenjimction with stnall-pox; like tho latter disease, measles 
tSirely attacks tho same indiviilual twice, experiments 


have been made to determine how fiir inoculation tsitb the 
blood ortlio parts on which tbe eruption appeared might, 
succeed in moderating the violence of the disease thus arli- 
fictnlly produced; but the cases in which it was tri^ were 
not suHicicndy salisfimlory to warrant its general adopUdp. 
Measles, before the oathreak of the rash, may bo miafuken 
for severe catarrh; tho eruptramits^fis linhie to be con- 
fiiunded with that of Roseola, Soariatina, Strophulim, Licheo. 
Urticaria, incipienlsiuaU'fiox.&c.; but the croiicentie shape 
of tbe imtclies and the catarrhal ejtiaraeter of the other 
symptoms can hmdly tail to temove any doubt as tp tbe 
nature of the disease. With respect to Ibo troatmenl, little.. 
is required during tho eruptive stago of tliu disorder, which 
is seldom attended with danger. It is chiefly nc<-e»>ary tn 
t>lien tbe bowels, to confine the putient to a light vegeluldo 
diot, with cold .acidulated aqueous drinks, and to miiintaiu 
a cool temperature in the mom, which should ho moileralvly 
darkened. Where tho skin is dry and hot, sjiunging il with 
cold water has been rccohitnendcd and practised with iKoiullr. 
Tlie bid practicu of confining the patient in hculed chum- 
bers, and covered with an overwlndming quanlilv of IkhI- 
cluthes, is now justly ulmndonod: ibh tt<x use of tfiu lancet 
during tho eruptive period of the disease is likewise hiid 
aside, and itaeinploymant restricted tn those casus in which 
any of the vital or important organs are ibrcafoncd or ot- 
tiicknd by intiammatiop. Should iliis take place, Mnod- 
Ictluig by lancet, cupping, or leeches, aided by hh^tL■^s and 
such medicines as act most ef&ciiciously in reducing iiiQam- 
maiion, must ho had recourse tn. (Juscs in whiuh tho vibil 

{ lowers are low, to which the nuiiie Unbuohi Putrida has 
lecn npplkid, of course will require an opposite mo<le of 
trcatpieiil, as tho exhibition of bark, the mineral acids, and 
wine, together with a nutritious dietand a pure nimusphure: 
those loo are tho remedies which prove ino%l scrviccahlo m 
checking the diorrhaia, if injuriously protracted. 

MEASURE. Ono numher or magnitude is said to mea¬ 
sure another, when ll» first is contained an cxnct nmnlMT 
of times in (be second. [lNCOMMtNsuB.MiLE; I’ropdh- 

TJO.V,] 

MKASURES. [STAxn.vRns; WKiniiTs ANnMKAsrREs.] 
MK.\T1I, formmly dislinguishcd as E.kST MliATIl, an 
Irish county in (he proviiucof Leiiistor; bounded oiillio 
north by Monaghan, on the north-east by I^iulb, on (he 
east by tho Irish sea. on the south-cant by ilni county of 
Dublin, on the south by Kfidaro, on tho soulh-wost by 
King’s County, on the west by West Meath, and on tho 
iinrlh-west by Oivan. Its form is very irregular. Its 
grcatcsl length is from the coast of the Irish .Sea near Gor-. 
maiistown on the east, to the bank* of Lough Slieuhii, or 
Sliiihn. on the west, 47 stotutc miles; its greatest breadth, nt 
right angles to the length, is fr 9 m 4 hp border of the county 
of Mojuiglian on tbe north, to. the junction of tho threu 
counties, Kildare, King’s County, attd Meath, on the south, 
39 or 40 miles. The area of-ihe county of Meuth is esti¬ 
mated nt 468,738 statute acres, or nearly 764 sriuare miles.* 
The population by tbe consua of 16Ji was ]7A,R2U, giriog 
231 inhabitants to a square nula- In size it may be oom- 
pared with the English county of Westmoreland; in amount 
of population, with Northampton; and in density of popula¬ 
tion, with Durham. Trim, the assise town, is about 25 miles 
north-west of Dublin. 

Surface; Codtt-fin«: Geofn^'ral Chtv'vler.—'The lof¬ 
tiest elevations aro in the western part of the county, ' 
just to tbe south of the Cross-Water stream, whit^ .vpa- - 
rates this eonnty from Cavap. The principsl hill is Shebh- 
nalliogb, near tho'vilUn df. I^iuglimw, lietwoen Old- 
cRstlo and Crosiaksel. kre coiuldcroble olov&tions 

also in the nbrlh-eut part'of the eputi^, on the north 
bank of the Boyne about SUno and New.towu Fortoscuo. 
Various other ports «f the phnnty arc hillyi but not. so 
much as tho. districts jdlk,.q)eQltoned. iiiaps 0 ij>jf>itied io 
Irish Railwaf Coit^liof^^'Secwd^Beport; Poptifarion 
Selurru.) ' ■ ' 

The coast has a toleytUy straight outlmo ttunnmg south 
by east fiwm rae/mouth df jbe W ^e tk^dury o/ tbe 
county of Dublin near QorthannowftV'Th'e xhoto is' Iov, 
skirted by saud-hanks or kills and 1>roK?n’^ one of two 
small streams which fiow info these*.' ' * V' ' 

The county of Meath is for th* lOMt part included in tte 

* Wa tali* tills'fieri the ' PatlUltmtafyPrtrilu.' ' Tlio tatita flTa* irilh 
Me. Lsikin'a Mapiatitiiihcilin tirih-nuri/maf tha emiitv<s-<i. V>^1- awhyt 
lluiiitek8Ge.S67iilnnieai-M;'aii4 tUatjnM^MwUia'MBjior ln-liin4 {isV . 

lrilisdbytiNiMCi*iy(a(tIwl>iinkttoB«(Vie(u>&l|S«b4gS,^fUMre4 - 
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great MAtral e&rbonifarou* limettnno diittrirt nf Ireland; 
the whole of (ho aootbern port of the county, and conaidcr* 
ablo portioiu of the north and west, are ocenptod by this 
formation. The limestone districts arc oomjiamtively low 
and flat, lu thuy usually are in Ireland, while in England 
Ihejr have, from their rugtredness and elevation, given to 
tiietr coni]>oncnt rocks the distinctive designation of Moan- 
tain liinvsiuno. A part of the Meath Ilmeatone>beds 
belongs to tlK$ calp or black shale serieSi composed of alfcn- 
nations of impure black ar^Ilaccoiis limestone with black 
sbalo containing balls of grey ironstOpe. From beneath the' 
bo^ of the calp series, those of the lower limestone crop 
out. It is pn>bablo that frote beneath ibose ^ho lowest 
series of the carboniferous limestone beds aro found crop¬ 
ping out near the limits of the limestone district; this lowest 
scries consii^tH chiefly of a yellow sandstone, somotimos intcr- 
strulifled with dark-grey shale and dark-gru^ limestone; in 
somo lucahlics it cnnluiiu very thin beds of impure coal. 

The h'illv iniris of the county belong to tlio iranslsien dis¬ 
trict, whkii extunds from the roast of the county of Down 
into the couuttes of Longford and Uoscommeu. Tho rocks 
of this district aro greywacku slatc, fissile clay-slate, fliiit- 
sliitc, niid cliliiriic-Klate. A small tract, Insutated in the 
niid.st of this transition district, is oeeunied by the rocks uf 
the limestone formation already deschoed, and by a small 
ceuMield, the buds of which rest upon tho limestone. This 
C'.ml-lield is partly in tho county of Monoghnn, partly in 
thal of Cuvnu, but chiefly in Meath. Many trials have been 
iiuulu, but nil coal worth working has been found. (Irixh 
Uathnui f,Vimwii«io/»cr#'itecowrf ffirporf, Appendix; and 
(!e'>l'i"'ical Map.) J.imo.stoni.* and marl are abundant. 

Jtirtr-i .—Tho contily belongs almost entirely to tho basin 
of the Boyne; a small portion in the nurlhorn part of the 
nMiiily belongs lu thal of the Deo; the heights about Shine 
scpiiruting llie two. Tlio southwii and soutli-easturn 
hiu'ders arc unU-rcvl by the nlUuentS'of the LifTcy, or by 
some siuuller streaiiis which flow into the sea between tho 
LilFey niid the Uoyno. 

Tho liny lie tmiches the border of the rounty at its south- 
westeru extremity, and attor dividing it fur a few miles 
fiKin Iho rninity of Kildare, pusses w ithin the boiuidary and 
Hows in a winding channel north-east by Trim toIV'aiaii, 
wlierc it receives the Blackw aicr, its chief tributary. Tho 
Meiiagh (winch skirts the south-western border of the county 
till its jitiiclion ivith the Boyn^ at the spot where tho latter' 
first touches the lairdcr), tliulllind, the Hlackw^ater (which 
liividus Meath ou the south side from the county of Kil- 
ilare). ami the Di'ol, nil small streams, join tho Boyne be¬ 
fore it reiaiives tho gicater Ittucknnter. From the jiiuetiuii 
of the last, the Boyne flows cast-norlli-cast by Shuio to the 
border of tho county, and from thence along the bolder 
(sopuruling Month and Ixuth) iuto the’seu at Moriiington, 
bvbw Uroghedu. The length of that part of ibo Buyno ; 
wliieb is in the county of Meath or upuu iho border is alniut 
36 miles. If is uavigablu in the natural bud of tbo stream ' 
to uliove Drt^hcita (where U Is croasutl by a bridge), aud 
aflcrwards partly in Uic natural bed and occasionmly by a 
iaioral cut or caual, to the junction of tbo Bluckwater at 
Nuvan, about 23 wiles from its mouth. The BlackWntcr 
touches the border nf the county on the north-wost sitlc at 
thcjunctionpf the Crosewater, a small brook which, as well 
iM the BUxckWalcr itself, separates Meath ftoni Cavan, 
'file Hlij^kwater soon quits the border add flows east-south- 
ca^, 18 miles, inliTllie Boyne ut Navan. It passes near the 
tnwu of Kells, ft receives a^sidcTahlo stream, to which 
the maps givo no nan>c,.froji) m border of the county near 
Muyunalty. The conlinnatiof^f .the Boyne navigation, to 
Triio, and tho nmklilg of the IJlachwater navigable to Kells, 
Would bo- qf (lie grratest advantage 10 the County. 

Tiio Nobbor risfs.from wmo bqn and swall lakes on the 
nor.tiibru.sido of Uis-eyunly ii«ar,lG^t)obain; it flews in 
a winding soursc, 4fnt soulh-oask then tiovth-oMt until It. 
quits tliu county to «Bt»(ilal of Louth, what* it unifet with 
iWXhac. lis leugLh^th^k. wiuity it about')l(mj]es. 

Ituktt.r- 'iTierc ^ImcalimtiU lakes. Lough l^Mltn. 
wbiok scft|rBt«s ebbh^ ofldcath and West 'Mbath 
from that or Cavan, is ^ 'anernt fbrm, 5 miles'l^c'flrom 
noikh-east to soutb-wt^ and.bbout 2^ miles broa(l".It con¬ 
tains a sninll islet, ealleu Ghun-h Island, with the ruins of 
an.old church in it. Lough Bago, if mtla^long, but yery 
narrow, and some smalW lakes, ate m the srastorn border 
of tho county, llic lakeef Kilmalnhaip;'Tortnod b^air cx- 
paitfioQ of the river tlobbor, is about one mile long and 


above a quarter of a mile broad. Bogs are numerous, but 
tho aggregate of tbeir extent is .«mall: the largest bog is on 
the whler of the county south-west of Athboy; it is partly 
in Mealh and partly in’ West Meath. (Bailuaif Cowintf- 
lionert'Rtj>ort$; Larkin’s 3/iip.) 

Canals, Ratlroads, and o/Ai-r Conunvmcations .—^Tho 
Royal Canal enters the coiimy near Kileock (Kildaru 
county), and runs for some mill's just within the bonier, 
occusionally quitting it for Ibo adjacent county of Kildare. 
It is carried by an aqueduct over the smaller Btackwaler 
and by another aqueduct over tho Boyne, suon after crossing 
which it enters West Meath. About 14 or 13 miles of this 
canal are within the county. It opens a oimmunicatigji 
with I>ubUn at one end, and the Shannon, near the town of 
J/ingfitrd, ut the other. 

A railroad from Dublin to Drogheda, for which an net 
has been obtained, is to cross tho county from south tu north 
along the coast, llie lines laid down by the Mvernmoul 
commissioners for the railroads IVom Dublin tu Enniskillen 
and Armagh respectively also cross this countv. Tlicy 
voiDcido in the first partof llicir course, entering the county 
ou the south tide near Dunboyne, atiout' 8 miles fivnit 
Dublin, and running from tliencc noiih-west about 2fl miles 
to Navnn. Here tho lines separate; that to Armagh run¬ 
ning north about 17 milcn, till it enters Iho county of 
i/nilh; and that to Enniskillen continuing to pursue a 
north-western dirccliou about 16 miles, till it enters (be 
county Ilf Cavan. Surveys hare been laid before the com¬ 
missioners fur the following railway lines across this countv. 
One rroni Dublin to Sligo and Calway crossing the county 
from Kilcork (county Kildare), nearly pnnillcl to the Koval 
Canal, into the couniv of West Mo.alh. A branch ihnn ihm 
by Trim passes to the Enniskillen line at KcUs; and a 
branol) from tho Enniskillen line near Kells runs westward 
into llic county of West Meath, joining the Sligo line at 
Longford. A line collatoral to the Armagh Tine and to the 
cast of it passes near Ratoalh and §i1ane, and another lino 
runs from Navan to Drogheda. 

Tiiu principal coiirh-rnail is ih.-it from Dublin to Droghcxlo, 
Dundalk, Nuwry, and Belfast, with a bmncli to Annngli. 
Fi'uin Dulilin to Drogheda this riad has two branches, one 
Hoar Iho coast through Cormanslowii, the other moro in¬ 
land. Tliore arc well frequented roads from Dublin to Vir¬ 
ginia, Cavan, and Enniskillen, through Dunshaughlin, 
Navan, niid Kelts; from Dublin toGranonl byTVimaiid 
Alliboy, with a brancli by Old Costlu to Killyshandra: 
and from Dublin to Uingford, Caivick on Shannon, and 
Sligo by Clunard, in the south-west part of tho county. A 
considi'riililo lumibcr of piL«sengors iravid by llie Uoyiil 
CuDul from Diibfin and Kileock to MuUin(^r in West 
Meath. The principal n>ads for the conveyance of goods 
ore from Dublin by Navan and Kells to Virginia; and fr<>m 
Dro^ludia fono of the principal ports of Ireland) by Slitiic 
to Kelts, and by road to Navan. 'ihe land traflic on this 
latter line would probably be gieatcr bur for the ccminu- 
niciilion lictwccn the tonus of Drogheda nnd Kells by 
means of the navigation of tho Boymx There is consider- 
able tralllc al.-ui from Dublin ti^rim and Athboyi and from 
tiicneo tu Ohlvastle; also Trim Kells to Oldcoetle on cim 
hand, nnd to Badybomugh (county Cavan) on the other. 
{.Railway CummisMmers' Second Report.) 

The county apnoars to bo on the whole tolerably well 
provided with roaas. 

Sotl;dgriru^yre; Condilimo/ the A*op/c.—This county 
has very few mountuin-wastes, and (he proportion oi bog is 
small. The land is for (be most part flat rich pasture-luiiiL 
There are a few fine domains, especially those of the mar- 
qnis of Conynghani and of the L.'uubcrt family, near Slaiie, 
and (hat of tho marquis of Ilcadfort, nc.vr'Kells; and (hero 
aro many gentlemen's houses sctttercil through olhoi' parts 
uf the county. The soil it for the most part u loam of the 
Tuheit character, and iti many places of siicli depth that 
tho turning up of a fresh portion of the ^il by ploughing 
deeper than usual is cousinered n* nn t ilk icnkjiumitute fur 
manuring. Tit) some baronies, animal tnwiuro alone, or 
mt^ with bog stuff or peal, is ohiefly used; In oihcrs 
’narl-san^’a valuable mixture of oiMreous matter uiid 
alluvial deposit, is uscil; nnd al8o lime. Tho fanus vary iu 
site from 2 acres to SHOU acres, but are on the average larger 
than in most other parts of Ireland; the gracing farm 
average about 130 acres; and tillage forms 2U tv 30. Tl;c 
modo of furniing. thoHsh very slovenly and defi-clivc, beais 
somo resomblanCQ to tiiat cf England, Summer fallows. 
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lliougl) coming 5nio tlisusc, ImTO Leon rontulereil noecssfiry, 
owing to thu rank luxuriance of tliu vecdii, Tl><‘ ruialion 
of nroiia in amall farms is, u^uuUy• follow ur putalncs witli 
iiiuiiurc;-tccunil }c*ar. wheat; tKird year, ooIh; and, ft<i- 
ijiiently, fourlli year, oats. Larger farmers sow clover tho 
fliurlii year, whicl^reroaint one year or more, and is fol* 
lowed l>y uats; a fvw sometimes grow barley instead of 
wlit-uf tlitt second year, ’nie practice of muwing uotalocs 
a-i a preparation for vlieat, instoml of leaving lae land 
Inllow, is increasing. Flax is selilom grown in large c)uaii> 

11 lies for sale, but small patuhes for domestic use are gene¬ 
ral ; a strong kind of dowlas and some sheetings are made 
from it in U>e countrj-. Turnips, tnangel-wursel, vetches, 
rape, groy and white |)ca.s, beans, and cabbages, are culti¬ 
vated but not generally: turnips arc grown only by tlio 
wealthier fsnncru. who unite grazing with lillago, and are 
chicQy used fi>r feeding sheep; cabbages succeed well, but 
tlio expense of tranwlanling, and tb'^ liability to depredation, 
are great olyoctionf to this o-rop. Tlie whole iiuaiitity of 
'iaipf dcrolud to green crojis is snmil, in consequence of the 
alninduncc of the natural iiastures, which aro of unvquMlIed 
riciiness, and have led tbe fanners to givo their chief atteit- 
lioii til grazing. The growth of clover and votches is how¬ 
ever gaining ground. 

The 4]uautity of cattle fattened in lh« pastures of the 
county is considcrablo; but as the rent of land is too high 
to ulmit of its being used to breed stock, the cattle which 
the giaiicn intend to fatten arc collected from various 
parts. Tbe English long-horned breeils were introduced 
many years ago, and some of the best spccimcus in liuhind 
lire to be found in Mcatn. The breeds most in rciiiicst arc 
the Durham ‘short-horned'and the Hertford breed for ful- 
lening, and tho Ayrshire for milch cows. After being bled, 
I’le cuttle are turned out until they aro fit for the butcher. 
The pastures arc opened in May for grazing the stock 
iK-sicned to be fattened in the ensuing summer. The bost- 
ennuitionad of the heifers, which arc half fat. are put to 
the forwordest grass, kiid supply the Dublin market in 
.fimo, July, and August, whenb^f bears the highest price. 
The season fur slaughtering cattle to supply shipping with 
salt provisions commences in Seploiubur, uml oflvr its 
eommencemont the graziers rely chiefly on the northern 
buyers, who purchase tho oattiv at the fairs in or near (ho 
county, and sell tbe beef for home consximption, ur salt and 
b.uTef it for exportation. 

Meath, in rejptrd to tbe nuolily of its grosing land, is the 
first county in Leinster, and grazing is carried on on a lorge 
scale. Many persons fatten from 300 to sue cows in a 
season, hesiucs bullocks and sheep. Oxen ore frequently 
employed in tbe plough. 

On many farms the landlord supplies land, horses, and a 
succession of cows in mdk; the tenant funiishcH labour 
and utensils, and pays fir making the hay used by tiio 
cows. The skim-mdk is mixed with the butter-milk, and 
sold to iho retailers of Dublin, who veud it to tbu poor. 
From December to May tho dairy-cows aro fed on hay, 
str.vw. Of a mixture of botli, and are housed at night. 

There are Urge flocks of sheep kept by the more exton- 
sire farmers; the small foaBcrs rarely keep any. A good 
deal of mutton is fattened, bm few of the sheep are br^ in 
t^o county. Thuy arc chiefly purchased at Uio fair of Bal- 
linasloe (county lloscommon} in October; some of these 
are fed during tbe winter on rape and turnips, and arc sold 
at Dublin in Uie spring; the rest are turned out into tbo 
pastures previously used fur Uie summer %tock of cattle, 
an^ aro fra in addition with hay. Xn May and Juno, after 
atu^ing, or perhaps in July or August, they aro fat enough 
f^r tiie Dublin market. 

the low price of corn and the rise of tbe value of 
worn abd stock consequent on the more rapid and certain 
coiamubicatiuQ with En^nd, grazing has been for some 
}'(«rs inereMing) ' 

Tho horsofl ara geioerally inferior. ' Every farmer who 
nolds a hundred aerra and upwards keeps one or two marcs, 
which he biveiis froni, and works to withU^uOut a fort¬ 
night of .the time of their dropping ibeir mis: these he 
rears, and in the spring befbre may are-three years old he 
cither t^ls them in the halter or works them in bis own 
toam; firom which time to tho day of their death they lead 
a life of hardship, and often of starvation. Bad fming 
and hard working in their youth prevent their mwing to 
their full sise.' A largo, long, blooil horse, whiW sells for 
a high price, is muclf reared in tliis county. 


Pigs arc of a good breed, and ora nearly or quite ^ com¬ 
mon UH in most othur parts of Ireland. Poultry is abundant 
and cheap. Bees aro kept in several di.sttiots. 

Draining np|>oars to Ira better imderatood iu Moath tban 
in many other rarts, though (hero is.much nnxVuf its being 
fhrther exteiuled. VodM-draius aro constructed qtt n 
peculiar but cfRciont pUn, 

Wo^ is not abundant, ground being too valiiablo to bo 
ooctipied by plantations, except about uoblomcii’s and gon- 
tlouion’s (loraemes for the pniposc of ornament, planta¬ 
tions fur this purpcM are however humcroius, niid timbef- 
trees aro common in tbo hedgo-rbws.' Oaks arc scarce; the 
beech, dm, ash, sycamore, poplar, and aldor are mure plen¬ 
tiful. Tbore aro several i}Ursery-grouud>i, csueciolly a very 
extensive one near Navan. From the small extent of the 
bogs and the doflciency of wood, fuul is scarce, and the ynior 
often suiTer severely hum tbe want of it. (Wiikefield'a 
Acrijunt qf IreianJ.) 

The population is must druse in tho nortlx-rn ami wcsiom 
parts of tho county, where thoro are :ltJi), and in one 
(tho baronyof MurgHlIiun) ^<10 inhabitants lo a »i|ii.iro mile, 
in the south-westum purls, and oroUnd Slauc, and <m the 
coast, the proportion is about I7U inbabilaiits tu a siimu i' 
mile. In the renlral S|>d southern parts the ]iii]>u1fiti<-ii is 
tliimier, varying from 11(1 to I4u ppnuns to a s(|uuri- mile. 
Tbo disproportion helyrqen the demand .and supjily orbbiun- 
vuries. In some pdrls there aro no destitute isii.r, tbu 
residence of the proprietor fhrnisliing cmpluyini'Ut. and tho 
limitetinii or dccreaso of the number of c.al)ms ropre,->ing 
the increase nf population; but this absence of ilcsiiiuiuni 
in some spots is oounterbalanced by the throngs of unciu- 
pluyed and dcstitulo poor on (bo edges of I'omninns and 
bugs, in poor villages, and in the snburhs of towns. In the 
baronies of Upper and Lower Kells, which aro among thu 
most densely prapled, £ram oiio-fonrlli lo one-tenlh (ihu 
proportion varying in mflerent )>ari8lie.sj of ilie lubonrurs 
aro in constant work,tdMut one-tonth are almost coTistnnlly 
out of employment, and the remainder are eianloyod (rum 
two to eight or nine months in the yeur. Mcii s wages ure 
about liJu. per day, except in winter, when they iidl to ijd., 
and ill harvest, when they ruo to is. 3(/. or Is. fid ; boys 
viidcr sixteen yegrs earn usually about 4if., in n inter 3r/., 
and At harvest Bd. to Hd .; women earn 4d. to (id, and in 
harvest fid to lod, but have no Work at all in winter 
Wages are not usually paid in kind, except to Iiunls and 
shoplierds, who have meal, potatoes, or grass for a cow or 
several sheep, to tbe amount of about half their wages, iu 
hurvust-linie it is usual to pay tho labourers partially in 
food. From low wages and insufficient food, combined 
perhaps with other causes, the poasaniry are neither so 
skilful nor pursevering in labour as the English. Tlie cot¬ 
tiers generally keep a pig, though in many cases a pecu¬ 
niary loss is incurred: tho reason for this apparently uii- 
proDtable prutice was shrewdly stated to tlie eoiuini'.hiciiiers 
for inquiring into the condition of tbo Irish poor, by a 
peasant, who observed that * bia pig was bis savhics’ bunk; 
fur that be was obligated to save every penny that he could 
to feed him, and he did not so jnuclj miss it a little at a 
time; and tliat it came in again all in a lump, when be 
sold him to pay bia rent.' Tbe wires of tbe iabourors gene¬ 
rally roar fowls, and Uiey make a UiUe by- the sale of the 
eggs Slid chickens. 

The only home manubetures are a liltk coarse linen, 
sometimes, though rarely, a little coarse friezu coaling, and 
the kniiliog of coar^ wonted Btoc}rings, which last branch 
of industry is still pretty oqtamonly dune by girts, widows, 
and old women, who earn at thw work about U. 3(1. a week. 
Spinning andwaavtDg,flen tho cheapness of manufactured 
goods, have almost ontireTy ee^d. *> . 

Potatoes form the chief food of the labourer: oatmeal is 
used in suram^ by tl^ in good einjiloyment, and on some 
particular uccaiions Iwllajreoa aaierring.'qr ainorsul 
of bacon as a triat Small fsrraenafU herrings, eggs, and 
butter; but'oq nest, exi^irt Mmetiew a little of their own 
baoen. The^ealiins of tbu pcasaotiry ore wretched. Of fun- 
iilture .they have scarcely anythiog': the master of the 
bouse (widi hit* macrieqj'iMips pa a framl' of rongli 

wooffi affiii poles, stout sticks^ -Scci, raised off. tbo flMr by 
■tone brachl or other supported cailod a bedstead; the 
rest of the flimily sleep on ffie floor; the only budding is. 
s^w rushes, or, in a veiy few oases of unusual .luxury, a 
piece of coarse sacking tick flllod with chafl'. An md 
threadbars blanket, often'fhU of boIe^ piope&of old carpet. 
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wjth tlw day clothoaof tho fomily, form the night covering. 
The most miserable liahiluliniu aru in tiie suburbs uf towim 
iind around bo^- Cases of bastardy are very rare, and incur 
general opprobrium; but this uppndrriuui tbUs tuu heavily 
and exelnsively on the weaker {nirty. Drunkenness is rare 
among (lie labourers add tlicir wires;, moru frei[Uent among 
the suisill rarruersoiKl tradesioeu. {Report of the Ommt- 
vioiiers for inqidriiig into the Condition if the frith Poor.) 

Tbui-u is u(i leturn uf iho <|uaiitily of corn sold in tire 
prinej)iiil markets for the tou years Itut before IkSG. 

Diritiiinx, iownt, tje,—Meath is divided into eighteen 
baronies, which, with their relative position,and population 
ill are as follows:— 


1. Diiwo, J..owcr . Central . 3,931 

2. Ih'Ciw, UpiKir . N. . . 

3. Ucmiforc or Half Fouic W. . 13,717 


•1. Dulci-k, I.ower , 
5. Du!i-ek, Upper 

ii. Duiiboyiiu . 

7. Kells, J.OWIT , 

R. Kells, Upper 
9. Lune 
It). Morgallion 

11. Moytenragb, Tiuwer . 

12. Moyfenmgh,Upper. 

13. Navaii, Lower 

14. Navan, UppiT 

Is. Hatuath . • . 

16, Skreen nr Skrync . 

17. Slone, letter 
lb. Slano, Upper 


N 


K. 

K. 

S.K. 

N.W. 

N.W. 

W. 

and Centml 
S. 

S.W. 

(kmind 

Central 

8.K. 

Central 

N. 

N.B. 

Total . . 


111.02 i> 
8.;i4l 
2.69a 
i:?.66li 
•iO.-tl-J 
12.212 
Il.'lOU 
ii.Koa 
S.C.'ll 
16,234 
4.8 .'j7 
6,685 
H.6S;t 
9,617 
• ,2t>j 

170,VJ0 


Popuinlion. 
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1 
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1 
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i 

Tol.!l. 

1 792 

Estimated by Dr. Beaufiwt . 

22,468 

HMI 


s • 

- 

« » 

a • 

112,4.0 

JM3 

i Under Act of IKl-2 . 

2.5,921 


• • 

• a 


« • 


142,479 

I8’l 

, lliider Act 55 Ceo. III., c. 120 

27,942 

■MIErS 

• « 


• • 

"9,778 

79,40.'« 

159,183 

>K:n 

Uiidi-r Act t Will. IV., c. 19 

29,790 

mm 

22,:i9C 

“ - —r .— 

4,575 

4,601 

88,993 

fi7,hH3 

i 

178,826 


riio lown.i ore—the omiizc, market, and post town of 
'i'liin, till* lUHrkcl and l.nWns of Athboy, uulcrk,Kells, 
NaMui. Oldrastle, and Slnnc; the post towns of Ashbounio, 
Cloiiaid, Cliiuee, Cru&saki-el, Dniishauglilin, Enfield, and 
Nolilu r: iiiid till-ex parliaineiitary.boroui'h of Hatouth. 

Trim. AlhiHry, Kells, and Navan. attd the vilhigc of Du- 
le-’U. were all foriiierly parliamentary Iwmughs. 

Trim IS partly m the liarony of Upper Navan, but chielly 
in ibal of I.o\vit Muifiiiiritgh, 32 English miles fmm 
iJiihIni. tl u a M'ly antient town: on llm conquest of this 
part of lu'l.ind by ibo English, it wxs coaferred, willi the 
rest III the eminii, im Hugh do lau-y, who made it ii lieo 
biirniigh. Ills son Walter gave U n e.Iiarter of incoi'|au'a* 

I unv: and us (he head of tho lordship uf the Do I^acys, it au> 
ipined iiupoilunee, and soveraiof the early Ivish pnrUnnu-n<s 
well! held hero. In the eiti! war of J04'2, tire'CuthylicR 
wlio held ii Were u\|'ellvd, uiid the Purliainonlarinns gar* 
iisiMii it It under Sir Ciiarles Conte; hut ho being killed, llu; 
pi.Ill- app-.ii's t.i liavo IxH-n lost, for in 1649 it was held hy 
ii royui'st giirnson. vvhicli (piitlwl it oil tho approach uf 
Criini'u-11, uilinudnted by tho roas<ucro of tho garrUuti uf 

The town is ploasantly situated on the river Boyne; 
in.inv of llu- houses are iiHatly IiinU, and tho environs arc 
ple.i-anl. Then! is an old hndgo over tho river, and an 
:>iiiu-iil rustic of Venerable nppcor.inco; the keep, a mossy 
pill! slreiiglheiied by funr runml towers at the («)riicrs. is yvL 
standing, as well as several of the ontworko. TIiC chiiM-h is 
modern, oxecpl tho lower, which is of groat antiquity. 
I'ln-ro are some n-maius of an uutient abbey; and a hattd- 
snine Curinlinan l oluutn erected in honour uf tho Duke of 
Wellington, 

The populainm of the town in 18.31 was 3282; 400 of theni 
Pioii-slanls. the rest Catholics: that of the uutparts uf tho 
purisli, which is oxtciisiro, was 2644: together, 5926. The 
idaco ims lioon declining for yoats, and pfesonts on Uio whole 
uvory iiapovccishod appoursneo. It bss DO oxtctisive trade or 
niauufaeiuro; Iho principal traffic is with Dublin and 
Niivan. The inorkot, which is on Saturday, has ioereased: 
thcro arc five yearly fairs. The Bsuaes are hold here, and 
tliu quarlcr-scssiuns fur the divtsioli twice in tbo yeklf. Ilio 
eoimty cuurb-houM t^d f^l ere here, ntb'lovm raturned 
members to tho Irish p^anient, but Mls disf^chised at 
tho Union. Thu corporkUon consists of aporteeove, bur- 
lessee, iiiid froemon, iaho arc all now tAenbers of the 
Bstublisbcd,Church. The liyidf is avicarase, unltod to 
several otheY benoficcs, afld the town is at the h^ of a 
Human Catholic lUstrict or union. Trim is tbo head-^uartbrs 
of tho coiislabiilary police, oqiI (ho 'rasidcnco of the fiiepeet- 
ing magistrate. 

Athbuy IS in the barony of Luno,'7 miles iiorth>«est of 
Trim, aud 36 from Dublin. It ia au antieniborough: tho 

nuoictpality rvooWed u chaitor fietat Henry lY,; lUid Eli- 


it lost ut Iho Union. The our{Kiralioii tlicn fell into disu<«, 
and is now e\liiu;t. llic town has a jiupul.ition of 1939; 
the oiitparls of the pari;>h (which L> exteinnve) of 3359: to¬ 
gether, 3317. 

There ore four fairs in the >enr Tlie town i-i (he ehiif 
station of the constabulary ibroo for the dUtrict: peiiy 
sessions are held wecklv. There arc extensive Hour-mill--, 
Inil the town is poor, and docs not seem to bo imi'roving. 
'J1ic living is a vicarage .attached to the union of iithboy; 
tiu- parish ii.also the head of a Roman Catholic uuuni. 
Then- me a di.-pcnsar)-, n!inbltuu»os fijf twelve poor widows, 
aud scvoiul schools. 

Dulei'k is partly in the barony of Upper Dulcck, hut 
chiedy in (hat of Lower Uulcuk, on the Nanyor Nanny- 
water, Tltcre wiTu untii’ully three ndigious hoiiscs, of two 
of which the ruins \ut remain ; and the town was the M-iii 
of a bishopric, nltiinatcl) incrgisl ui th:il uf Meath. Tlicio 
were, ill 1831. 231 boiisc-i and lil 7 inli.ibitaiits in the town; 
and 733 houses and 1199 uih.-ihKaufs in the whole parish. 
There was formerly aa extensive inanurHCturc of tiikiug, 
hut it is now- mneii diiuinishol. Tliere is a tmirket on 
Thursday, and tln-re .aru four yearly fairs, llaci-s aie licM 
in (ill! iieighImnrhoo<I. I’etly sessions are held here, and 
tho town is OIK-of the statums of the county eonstaliulary 
force. Duh-ek iL-turiied uu-ivilM'rs to (he Dish parlutiH ui, 
but was disfranchised al the Union, and the corpuratiuii he- 
(xnne cxiiiicl. Tho p.arish is ]^rl of a union, Iwth in the 
Ksluhlishctl and Cailuilie ebumos. Tho parish chun li is 
a nioilern bnilding: the ('atlndie eha|icl is a imtid'ume 
Cothic ctlificc, and has a M-hool-toum adjoining. Tluae lire 
ill the parish several public schools and a di.«pensary. Tlieiu 
arc in the town two stone crosses and iii the parish anulhiT 
tdalioriilely c.irvcd. 

Kells is in the barony uf Upper Kells nearly -10 miles 
fVom Diihliu 4htough Navan. It is a town of great auti- 
i|Uity, and, previons to (he arrival uf tlw KngUbii. had ii 
monastery of resular canons. It was fortified i>y the Eng¬ 
lish with a castlo and walls Tlic muna»tcry, ^hich hiid 
been plnndcrod, was endoweil wiUlli new grants by Hugh du 
Lacy; and Walter dc Lacy, sun of Ilugli, fuiiiideil another 
Dionutery (or Crouched (Yiars. Tho (own bueaino flourish¬ 
ing, but (ho disaolution of the luonasiie establidimcnls 
ana the repeat^wars which ilcsolat.sl the country caused 
its decay. w 

Kells is pleasantly sitiuateil on the south bank of tho 
Blackwater. The priiieip.al street is vwy btoad; thostrecis 
generally are well kept, and the town presents an appear- 
bdcs of noatness. The population of tbo town, in 1821. was 
3618: in 1831 it liad increased to 4.186: the popnlntion of 
tho wholo parish was 6819. Tho market, which is held oil 
Saturday, uiu so increased as to have wndvtcd an onlartrs- 
ment vf the ^uk«t-plMU ti«ceiiSBry< Xlie. quaftoi-eessioub 
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for the division oru held twice in iliu year at KclU, twice 
at Navni). There urc a hridownU a»<l a Tuver hnspilnl. It 
is ilic station of a chuTcoiiatablc uud llftoea oiliurs of the 
coiiiity constabulary ihiUcu. 

There is a corporation, cuDslstiD); of a sovereign, two pro* 
vosts, and twenty-fuur burgesses; with n recorder and other 
ofileors. The sovereign, the provosts, and a few of ibo bur- 
goaws constitute tlw common-council or managing bodv: 
Uiey have no juhsdietion. KcUs returned momberato tliu 
TrUli parliament from the time of Blitabeth to the Union. 
Tlie parish is at the heail of a paret’bial-union, both in the 
Kstnblishcd Uhurch and among the Catholica. The parish 
church is- an aiitient building: near it is an aiitienl round 
tower, unroofed, about so feet high. There are two flue old 
crossas, one in the church-yard and one in the street near 
the murkcl-placo; oUo an anliont stone roofed cell or 
chuel. 

'. Ivavan is in the barony of Lower Naran, 39 miles from 
DuVlio* ood at ihtf'junction of tho Blackwater with the 
)fihyne. The principal streets are kept in repair by the 
rouiitv. There arc two bridges, ciiio over tho Blackwater 
and the ether over the Boyne. There uro a court-house, 
containing rooms for holding the scseions end a suite of 
asscmhly rooms; a bridewell, a county infirmary, and a 
fever hospitnl. Tlio parish church is a neat modern budd¬ 
ing : the Unman Catholic chapel is an extensive building of 
Crecian architecture. The population of Navan, in lit31, 
W3H 4416; that of the whole parish 5392. Thu town is in 
the centre of a great corn district, and has an excellent 
corii-murkct vii Wuahiesday; there is a market also on Sa¬ 
turday; there arc four yc.nrly fair.';. There are several Com- 
raiils, a linen yaru-inill, anil a woollen manufactory near 
the town. Seme sacking and packing raiivus arc made. 
The ebrpuration consists of a portreeve and^Welvc burgesses, 
with a town-clerk and other ollicers. Thu jiorlroove acts as 
a justice of the peace fur the borough conjointly with the 
county magistrates. Navan returned members to the IrUh 
parliament from the time of Rli/abclh till the Union. Petty 
sossiuns are lield here every fortnight, and the (juarier- 
sessions fur tile division twico in the year. The parish is at 
the head ef a union, belli in tho Kstablislicil and Catholic 
churches. There are several schools; one of them a 
Catholic scrttiitary lor youths designed for the pricsthootl 
or cither of tlio learned professions. 

Oidcasile is in llw barony of Demiforc or Half Fuwru, 
58 miles frein Dubliu. The town comprehonds 337 houses, 
iiiid a population of 1531; the whole plunsh has 773 houses, 
and a population of 4718. There arc n church, a plain 
modern building: a large but plain Catholic cha])el; and a 
Prioutivo Methodist cha|icl. Titero is a large scheol-liousc 
for a Lancostenan achuel, capable of cuntaiiiing lUOO chil¬ 
dren. This school has an endowment of 60U/. a year. 
Petty sessions are held here every fortnight; and the market, 
which is on Monday, is one of the largest yarn-markets in 
the county. There are extensive curn-mdls near the town. 
There are three considerable yearly fairs. There arc consi¬ 
derable limestone qiiarrh-s and large fluiir-mills in the 
parish. Tho living is a rectory not united; tho parish ii 
iiicindod in a Oatholic utiioik^. 

Siane is in the barony of Upper Slanc, 23 miles from 
Dublin. In the early ages of Christianity it was the seat of 
a bUhouric. Thotowii is pleasantly situated on tho north 
bank of the Boyne, over which there is a bridge. Tho sur¬ 
rounding country is rich; and the bouses are chiefly modem 
and of neat appraranee. Siane Castle, the seat of the mar¬ 
quis Conyngliam, is on the hank of tlie river just above 
Hhg town. The population of the town, in 1331, was 896 ; 
0 ^4^ whole parish, 2516. Tlie parish is UiD head of aCa- 
thaliejiniun: tho living in the Established Church is a 
rociury, in^he gifl of thc^own. Thero are several schools. 
There ia 4 ^roup of tuftmli in the neighbourhood; tho 
largest is a mound 70 feet high, und having at llio top an 
irregular area, 300.feet in circumforonee. This mound, 
when ujioiied, wat-found to conceal the entrance to a gallery 
loading tc a remarkable excavation or cfifern. Slano is 
one of the slalioos of tbe county constabulary force. 

Ashbourne is a siosll place in the barony of Hatoulb, 13 
or 1 i miles from Dublin on the road to Londonderry. It is 
a small plane contuiuing 60 houses and^a population of 473. 
It has a Catholic chapel, a neat modem bmlaing. 

'Clunard, in the barony of Upper Moyfenrag^ 33 milos 
from Dubbo, was a plaoe of uote in antient times. It hod 
an abbey wbieb became the seat of a bishop, whoM dloceM 


was augmcnlcd, previous to a.d. 1152, by the addition of the 
bishoprics of Trim. Ardbracnan, Dunshatighliu, and Slanc. 
This diocese was afterwards designated tho diocese of Meath, 
but tho cathedral vonlinUMl to be at Cloiiard till a.d. )3V(i. 
The abbey lind previoualy been repeatedly plundered by the 
Daiiosor tho natives; imd about ad. 1175 Ilugb do Lacy 
erootod an Augustinian monastery, prububly on its ruins. 
Clonard was the scene of conflict in the war of 1G4I and the 
insurror.tion of 1798. It ia n station of tho county cunslabu- 
lary police, though a mero village or hamlet of 10 houses 
ana GG inhabitants. There is a largo Catholic chapel iu thu 
village, tho ;wrish chnnih » half a mile dislanl. 

Clonee is in tbe parish and barony of Dunboync, jnat 
within the boundary of the county, about 9 miles from 
Dublin, .on the road to Navan. Clonee is a slatiun tor iIik 
county constabulary force. Tho population in 1331 was 
217. • • 

Crossaksel U about 46 miles from Dublin. It is in the 
iKirisU oFKilskyre, ur KiUkc-er, afid iu thu buroiiy of Upper 
Kella Potty-sessions are held'here oncx'H rvrtuit;li( anil it 
is a slatiou oflhe county constabulary force: tlit-ru arc throi; 
yearly lairs. The parish oliurch i« in the rilhigo, and tliciu 
IS a (lispensary. The iKipuIatioii of the viUagu m ls;il was 
290; of the whole pari|h, 4537. 

Diinshaughlin, in tire barouy of Batoath, 17 miles fiom 
Dubliu, was formerly a corporate town. It is now u jiusi 
town or village of 159 bouses and 913 inhabitants for liic 
town, or 261 housos and 1940 inhabilunis for the wliolo 
parish. It has a parish church of modurn i-rci'liuii, iiiid a 
Catholic chapel. Tlie petty sessions are held ewrv fnii- 
night, und tbe quarter-sessions fur the division, tHioi- in thu 
year: it is a station for Uic rouuiy eoii’.lnbuhirv fom-. 
Tiicro is a dispensary in Uto town, and ihoru aru two public 
sciiools. 

Enfield is in the parisb of Ratlicorc and in the buroiiy uf 
Loner Moyfenragh, 26 tniles from Dublin. near thu Ihivat 
Canal. It is a station of tho county constabulary. It Incl 
in 1831, 45 bouses nud 302 mhabilaiits. 

Nubber is in the baruny of Morgalliou. 4U miks fr. iii 
Dublin. It was aniicntly a fortilicd town, and w.u, rugardud 
as uf imporianco. It now contains 58 houses and 371 in- 
hubilants; Ibo whole |mrish has 671 houses and 39.')2 inha¬ 
bitants. Tl<u church is a plain neat building: lliu Ciliiol.c 
chapol ia also a neat building of modern crevlinn; and ilit ii: 
is u school-houbu. Near Nobber is a large JXinisli rump, 
und in tlis ehnrcUyard arc the reinams of a structure, -ii)' 
posed to have belonged to thu Kuirhis of >Si. .lolin of 
Jerusalem. There is a well attended calllu and pig f.iir. 
Nobber U a constabulary police statiuiu Carobu, llic n-lc- 
bratud Irish harper, w.is burn hero. 

Uatoaih is in the barony of llatoatb, 15 mik-s from Duh 
lilt. It WHS a porliamonlary borough pvovinus to the Union, 
by which it was disfranch^L There wore in Is}), ‘Jii 
houses ami 552 inhabitants in the town, or 283 liou-es und 
1779 inhabitants in the wliule parish. Thcru an- thieu 
yearly fairs, but no market; a trifling manufacture of surk- 
ing and of linoa is carried on. It is one of the slalionsuf the 
county constabulary forre. 

Eccletitt$tiotU mui Legal Divitiotie. — Tho county is 
for the most part inclwled m the diocose of Mnjth;*bui 
small portions arc comprchciidutl in those of Armagli uud 
Ktlmore; all these duHseses are iu the eccleaiuhticul pro 
vinco of Armagh. The county is included in the homo 
circuit. Tbe assixes are held at Tiiiii. Tlio Easter and 
Michaelmas sessious for thu two divisions of the county nru 
held at.Kells and Dumsitaughltn; tlio Hilary and Mid¬ 
summer sessions, at .Trim and Navau. Before thu Uiuuii 
Moatli sent 14 meubets to the Irish )Mirliamuut, two (iir the 
couuty, and two oach for Trim, Kjells«. Navan, Alhboy, 
Duleek, and Ratoatb; at pnaent it tends only Ihn two 
county membara, who are elocted at Trim. 

The polioe foroe.af iha county on Itt January, 1836, was, 
1 magistrate, 7 chief oonslablw, incitudlng suhiiis|KClurs 
(of whom 5 of tho ftrsl and 3 of thu second class), 58 
enutaWea, and 266 Buboons>abjl<«,'Witb P hur-cs. Thu ro-t 
ofmaintaiumgthcconstabulaD'foriSSS was 11,303/. I3r.4>/.. 
of wltioh amount 6197/. 3a- 4dl wap chargeabla Xgjiust the 
county. • 

Thu eoUDfy-gaol at Trim has been innch improved, tut 
mpaotstbe male sido uf the prison, but mu«h is yet requi¬ 
site to ho done to bring the discipline of the prison to what 
U should be. - It is clean; the prisoners generally are dassi- 
flod, a&d cOAndai&blo Advaoeo boa been made in tbe system 
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of inttruoUon in trades. Tliero oro two schools in the pri¬ 
son. and a treadmill. The liridcwelU at Navan and Kulls 
are both tolerably extensive prisons, containing sixteen cells, 
two dayrooms. and two yards; they have every means of 
clussiflcaiiun nxiuired by the Prison Act. {Appendix to 
Fiiurteenth and Fifteenth Nejtorte qf Intpeetort-Qeneral, 

1836. ) Tbu number of persons committed fur criminal 
offences in 1836 was—fur offences against the person 85 (44 
convicted, 41 acquitted or discliarged); for offences against 
property committed with violence ‘28 (convicted 9, acquitted 
or discharged 19); for offences against property without 
violence 1U7 (convicted 54, acquitted or discbaigcd 53); for 
niulicious offences against properly, such as arson, killing or 
uuiming cattle, and the liko, 4 (1 convictod, 3 dcquittcil ot 
discharged); for forgery and offences against the currency 
4 ('2 coiivictoil, and 1 aniuittcd or discharged); fur othei 
oHbncos 105 (45 convicted, 60 aequilte*! or disclurgcill: 
making u tulal of 333 persons commitlcd, of whutn 155 
were convicted and 178 acquitted or discharged. Tberu 
was no person executed. Of the iicrsons coiDiuiltod, ;:77 
wore iiiulcs (1 uf thorn under 16 years) and 56 females (I 
iindor 16): 71 could road and writo, 54 could read only, 
and 111) were out ircly ignorant; of 98 the degree of iiistruc- 
(ion they bad received cuuld nut bo'ascertained. 

The luimtio asylum fur the counties of Meutli, Louth, 
Dublin, and Wicklow, is tliu Richmond Lunatic Asylum at 
Dublin. Of 284 paliuiita in that institution on Ist January, 

1837, 30 belonged to this county. The county infirmary is 
at Navan, and there were, in 1833, fever hospitals at Kells 
and Navan, and nineteen dispensaries nt different places m 
the couiily, supinirted in nearly equal proportions by private 
subscriptions and grand-jury presentments. 

IhHory; AntiquUiex. —Meath appears to have been in¬ 
cluded by Ptolemy m the territory of tbc BXuvioi (Hlaiiiii, 
or 'K/iXnivt (Khluni), a nation whose sway extended over 
tbc neighbouring countios of Dubbn and Wicklow, and 
whusc name may bo traced in tbo first syllable of tlio pro¬ 
vince of l.em-stcr. At an early period Mcatli constituted 
one of the kingdoms into which Ireland was divided, andcum- 
irchendcd, it is likely, not only the present counties of 
■last Meath and West Meath, but also the whole or part of 
those uf l»ngford, Curan, and King’s County. Tcaiuor, 
innv Tamil Hill, near tho Boyne, between Dunshnugblin 
and Navan, was thercsidoiircuf the sovereign of Ireland and 
lliusealuf the supremo govornmeiit, and the place where 
St. Patrick mwle his first efforts fur tho conversion of the 
Irish to Christianity. It is pruhablu that the kingdom uf 
Meath was creeled in the second century of the Cbrislian 
am IIS the iiiiiiiediate domain of the Irish moiiDTchs; or if 
not ihoii first erected into n kingdom, wiw placed under the 
nuincilialu government of tho Irish monsrehs, while the rest 
of the island owed them only feudal obedience. At a sub¬ 
sequent period the goveriimeut of Meath was separated from 
the monarchy, which was so far weakened by the separation 
as to become little more than a nominal supromary ; the 
kings of Meath ranked as subordinate princes but they con- 
sriluiud one of the two lines uf the great family of tbu Hy- 
N lulls, by which the supreme government was altcrnatcty 
possessod. Tcamur ceusod to bo the scat of the Datiuiiiu 
government. 

In tho invasions of the Northmen, w Danes, tho kingdom 
of Mouth suffered scvoroly. Turges, a Danish leader, in 
the early part of tbo ninth century, established himself at 
Lough Rive (Reu?). and after cruelly ravaging the kingdoms 
of Connaught and Moatb. was aciacd and put to death, proba¬ 
bly at Lough Uar, near Mullingar in the present county of 
West Meath, by Melaghliii, or Maluchi, king of Meath, who 
ufterwanls ocquircl the supreme power. The Northmen how¬ 
ever soon rciiowud their attacks, and civil disMnsious diverted 
the Irish from resisting the cuniinou fou. For several cen¬ 
turies Meath was exposed to their ravogoa, or those of other 
Irish princes with whom the kings of Month wore at 
war. 

Traces of this (wriod of confusion exist in tho numerous 
camps end earthworks that uvonpread the district; and 
tho frequent destruction of monasteries and towns recorded 
in tho annals of tho religious houses is another attestation 
of tho prevalent ruin. Tbo last king of Ireland of tho Hy- 
Niutl family was Mcloghlin II., wfics though raducod to 
abdicate tho supreme authority for a time in fhTOUr of 
Brian Boromy, king of Munster, resumed it upon (ho death 
of that princo (who full in battle against tho Nortlimen at 
CloDtarf near Dublin, a-o. it)14)i and reigned till his own 
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death, A.n. IU32. about 150 years before tho invasion of Ire* 
land by Henry II. 

Before tho invasion of the Kiiglisb, Dermoinl, or Dermod 
MacMurcb^ king of Lciiiator, had reduced O’Mclaglilin, 
or Melaghlin, king of Mcalb, and other princes, into a state 
of subjection; but having roused indignation by the abduc¬ 
tion of llie daughter of Melaghlin. who had married O'Ruarc, 
or O'Rourke, king of Brcifnc, Brchiiy(naw the county of 
Leitrim), ho was expelled by Melaghlin and utbers, aided by 
his own subjects, and compelled to Hoc to England, wheru 
he engaged tbo Anglo-Normans in the cunquest of his 
native island. Ricliurd, curl of Strigul or Cliepstow, com¬ 
monly called Stroiigbow, the leader of these auMliorics, 
took poBsussion of Meath (,v.u. 1171), which was rnnrerriil 
by Henry II. us a county palatine (or feudal lordslni), tho 
holder of which had several regal rights), on Hugh do laioy, 
who was ap)Kiinted governor of the KiivIikIi |ki1c or district. 
Hugh de l^iticy built a strung fortress at Trim, wiiicli was 
burned, a.i). 1 173, in an atleiiipt which tbe Irish mude, under 
their king Roderick, to rvcum{uur (he country. Tho Irish 
were however repelled, and the ruined ca»lle uf Trim was 
rcslorcfL Do lasy parrellod out his Icrrituries among 
his followers, whom no crcatoil barons, whcucc is derived 
the KUlsIivisiun of counties into baronies. 

Meath however appears to have passed again into the 
power uf tho natives; for in 1178 Dc Lacy, who had been 
reapiiointed governor of Ireland, and held that oHico fur a 
short time, restored the English power there. (Gordon's 
Hitt, of Ireland.) lii the general rebellion excited by the 
l>eluluiiw uf Prince (afterwards Kingj John, whom his 
father Henry II. sent over as govenior, Mealli wa.s pre¬ 
served to the English by the valour of William Petit, wbo 
defeated the Irish inraifcrs (\.ii. 1186 ). About the same 
time Hugh dc Lacy was assassinated by one of the wurk- 
iiieii eniployctl on a castle he was then erecting at Durrugb, 
ill what is now King's County. His sou, Hugh ilc Lacy 
llio Kecond, wbo njipeurs to have 8uccecdp<l him in Ins 
county nf Meath, was afterwards appointed governor uf 
Ireland, in which otiice however he was soon superseded, 
agreeable to the ]H)licv, at least tlie praetiec, uf that duv, 
u Inch seldom allowed a governor to retain office any Icngtli 
of lime. J)e Jaicy, in lus character of carl of Meath, was 
engaged us auxiliary (x.n. I'lUU) in a contest betweea two 
Irish princes for the sovereignty of ('-onnauglit; and Lav mg 
been reappointed by King John lord-justice or governor <'f 
Ireland, he was defeated hy John De Oiurcy, the Aie^lo- 
Normaii ciul of Ulster, whom he was couimissiuiicd to 
arrest and semi over loEiiglAiid. He succeeded however in 
gelling Dc Courey into Ins hands hy treachery and sending 
him over lu England, lie ufferwams received the earldom 
of Ulster as hh'reward. 

The ambition and power of Hugh de Lacy, now earl of 
Ulster, and uf liis brutlier Walter, who appears to have Mie- 
cceded him in tbe earldom of Meath, having excited the 
jealousy of John, thst king visited Ireland in person <a.:>. 
I21U>. and spent some months in reducing the fortresses in 
Meath and Ulster belonging to those nobles, who had (led lo 
France, anil did nut obluiii resturaliuii to tlicir estates and 
honours without the payment of a heavy fine. Meath 
seems at this time to have lust its privilege as a )>alalmu 
county, and to have been made subject to the jurisdiction 
of the king's nlticers. The De Lacys acted a conspicuous 
part in the feuds of lliu Anglo-Norman lords uf the Pale, 
and Meath suffered from t!te»c intestine commotion!*. Ujuni 
tho decease of Earl W.iUer, Me.vth came to his two daughters, 
who divided his inlierilancc between thorn. West Mi nth. 
which fell to the older, who was married to Sir Tlicobal'l 
Verdun, uppttnra to have been so neglected, and fell into 
such a state of anarchy, that it .did not obey file English 
laws for atiovc re buinlred jenrs. (Baron Fin^jiio-V AVcotn/., 
temp. Henry Vlll.) En«t Meath, the I'oriion of tho 
younger daughter, married to Sir CJiHiffry Gcnneville, was 
also wrested from its owners, cither by naiivo obieBuins or 
Anglo-Niirmaa rivals. 

■ThM English dominion, never Atlly eslabliihod. apponrs 
rather to have decayed during tho reigns of llie later Plaii- 
tagenet ond the Lancastrian prinew, and the civil war of tho 
Roses. The native Irish reuuwed their ineursiotis; uiid m 
A o. 1329, the English under Lord Tliomas Butler sustained 
a suvoro defeat from thorn n(»r Mullingar ill West Meatli. 
Riebtutl, duke of York, lord-deputy in the reign df Henry 
VI., oreetcfl castles along the border of Mcam nnd other 
counties in order to repress them. Tbo Irivh cimitaius 
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appear to have lovic<l a tributo u})on the EnglUh suttlora, in 
roitsitluratiou of li-!iviii» llxiin in iiuiot, similar to llio block 
mail levied by tliu Scnicli Highland chieftains u|ion the 
neighbouring lowland lainU and lonautry. Tho county of 
Month paid at one time a yearly pension to thu O’Connors 
of 60/. 

Ill tho reign of Henry VIII., when tho power of the 
English began to revive, Meath w.-ts invadctl by uu Irish 
chictlain. Con Duokah O'Ninll, or O’Neal (a.d. 1&30); but 
lie quickly withilrow tin tho uiiproadi of the oarl of Surrey, 
lord-deputy. In a rising in Jiivour of tlio l\\pacy, which 
took place at the Horormation, the Irish broke into Muatli, 
destroyed Navan. ami, after mustering tbeir forces at Tarub 
ilill, set out to roliini home, but were overtaken and eii- 
tiroly routed (a.i>. 1 S3'J>. In a.d. 1 j-IO the natives iissuiubled 
in West Meath, with a view to break into the English pale; 
but dispersed on learning that preparations Imd lieon made 
toresi.UtliciD. Just at theciosouf the reign of Henry Vlll., 
the antient nuunty of Muath was .livided; ami West Meath, 
iiiclmling thu present counties ofWust Meath and Ixingford, 
ami |iart of King's County, was oreolod into u separate cuuiily. 
Cavan, which was partly formed nut of Mealh, was erected 
into a separate county by Sir Jelm Perrot, lurd-ileputy in 
tlic reign of Klizubeth. Inthcgrcatrcbelliouof 1641, Meath 
was again the scene of hostilities. 1'riiu was entered by 
tho English troops, who designed to niaki* it a unUtiiry iKist; 
and an attempt of tho Irish to surprise llie garrison was 
deCcatul by a bold and successful sallv (a.d. IG42>. Sir 
Cbiu'Ics Coote, one uf tho bust ollh-crs ef tho English, and 
cummanderof the garrison, fell in thu action. In 1643 ne* 
gutiatiuDs for peace lietwcen the English and tho insurgents 
were carried on at Trim. In l647Triin was besieged by 
the insurgents under their general Presieu, who. liuviug 
learned that Col. Jouos, tho parliumontary governor of 
Dublin, was on his march to relieve the place, sot out iu 
order to surprise tho capital, but was met un tho road and 
entirely dofeatod. Trim served as a place uf retreat to 
some of tho Royalists on their defeat at Uathmenes near 
Dublin, ill 1649: butailer the storming of Drogbedu, ami 
the massacro of the garrison by Cromwell in the same 
year, Trim was surrendered bv the Royalists without re¬ 
sistance. 

In the war of the English revolution the battle uf the 
Boyne was fought (a.d. 1690) close upon the border of tbU 
county, between Drogheila ami Slane. The two iinnius 
subsequently crossed the county from north tu south, that 
of James in retreat, that of William in pursuit. In iho 
rebellion of 1798 some outrages were committed ut Uiniboyiie 
by a party of insurgents, who were very shortly defeated at 
Kntoath; but the victuri having separated, the vanuuiabud 
parly rallied ami cut ulT ]>arl of them at Cloiicc Bridge. 
Some farther outrages were coiniuitled at Dunslmiighhii, 
and immediately a considcmbli; part of the population of 
the county ruse in rebellion: a hoily uf men. 40UU according 
tu some accounts, look (mmI uu 'i'um Hill, whore they were 
defeated with I’Onsidcrable slanghtcr by the ti’oo|m und yeu- 
manry. Part of the fugitives touk refuge iu the lugs, {rum 
which they continued for tliree weidis to make excursions 
fur plunder and devaslaiiuii. 

There are several remains of anlii]uily iu the county. At 
Tarah, or Toragli, oiicc thu seat of the Irisli intmarclis. 
are considerable earthworks. Two splemlid tor<|U(-s, or col¬ 
lars of |iure g(dd, were dug up here in 1H13. There are 
considerable ruins of tho lastles of'Scurlugslowii, Duiimoe, 
Athluuilev.iiud Asigb. Slane Castle and one or two ethers 
have been Utlc-d up as residonces. There ore ruund-tuwers 
at Kells and at Dmoughmurc near Navan. There are numer¬ 
ous ruins of aatient munaslic odifi<x!g: Ihusu of thu munas- 
lury at Dulcck, siippuscd to be the most antiuut loonoslio 
cditlctt built of stone and'mortar in Ireland, present somo 
remarkable tracoa of rude ari-biiucture. Tlie front of tlio 
antiont cathedral at Clonanl yet exists, ami there are several 
stone crosse.s. The ruins of liectiv e Aliboy aro exteiisivo and 
picturesque. 

(Wakefield’s Ireland; Parliametilary Pajwrt; Harris's 
Ililiermea; Gordon's and Cox’s Hisiorff of Ireland.) 

MEATH, WEST, or os it is soutetinies written in une 
word, WESTMEATH, is an inland county of the province 
of l^einstcr in Ireland, boundeil on tho north by the county 
of Cavan in Ulster, l^iu which it is separated by Lough 
Sheulin -or .Slullin; on tho north-east, east, and south-east 
by tlie county of Meath: on the south by King's County; 
on Um west by thu county of Ruscoiamun in Connaught, 


from which it is separated by Lough Roo and tho river 
Shannon; and on the north-west by tho county of Longford. 
Tho greutosl length is, from east-nortb-cast to wost-south 
west, f^Qi the county of Meath noai Clunmclloii. tu the 
bank of the Sliannou opposite Athlono, 45 miles; tho 
greatest breadth, at right angles to tbe length, Is fnim tho 
neighhourhood of Kinnc^^ to that of Rathuweii, both uu 
the mail-road from Dublin to Sligo, 25 miles. Tbo area is 
estimated in tho Population Rotums for 1831 ut 370,053 
English statute uenfs, or 578 squaro miles. The population 
ill 1831 was 136,872, giving nearly 237 inhabitantsne u 
squaro mile. In area it can scarcely he enmparod with any 
English county; it is larger than Mumuuulhshire, and less 
ihmi Hertfordshire; in amount of i»nulutioii it is ratliei 
below Hertfordshire, hut in density rather exceeds it. 

Surface, Geological Character, atul Hydrograjihj/. —^I’lio 
ruuiity is fur the must part a gently undulating surface, net 
rising in any part to a very great height. Knock Kync, or 
Ion, on the bunlcr of loiun Devuragh, is about 85b feet 
high; Benfure, or Ben of Fowrc, near tlio village of Fewro, 
nut far from l.Amgh Luno or Lono, is 7CU feot high. These, 
with the other priiici|>al elevations, aro in the northern pnrt 
•if the county. Tho whole belongs to tho central rarbonifcrniis 
limestone district of Ireland. Titcre are two small districts, one 
Just round Moatc-a-Grenogne, and tho other in the samu 
neighbuurhuod, but rather more to Ihcsouth-west, which uni 
uccupiod by tho yellow samistouc, a fiimiuliuti consisting of 
quarlzy sandstone conglomerate, of varying grain, whii'li 
passes into suniLtono. These beds are consiilcred tu belong 
tu the same periutl at the earhoniferuus liuieatuiio. of which 
scries of ftirinatioiis they constilnto the lowest mcniberh. 

The western side of tho county belungs iniuiedialely to 
the biuiii of the Shannon, which forms its western boundary, 
separating it from thu county of RoK'ommon. liOUgh ilee, 
the largest uf the scries of lakes into which that river ex¬ 
pands. is also on the westora l<order. This noble sheet uf 
water is 15 miles long from iiurih to south, and of n vary¬ 
ing brcudUi, above 7 miles in one part. Its outline it 
exceedingly broken and irregular, nmi its surface studded 
with a number of small islands finely w«>oded. Those adjacent 
to Westoieaili are. Iiniisiuore, or! nchmore. containing lot 
acres, once the sitcuf a monastery; Hare Island, 57 acres, 
with the ruins of an ubbev; Innistiirk.orlncblurk, 24 arms : 
and Inirisbotfin, or InclihoHin, 27 uci-es, formerly the site uf 
an abbey; besides a number of smaller islands. An inlet 
at the southern cxirumily of Luiigli Kce, conimcteil with it 
by a straight so narrow as projivrly te constilnto it imolher 
lake, is atuinsl entirely enclosed williiu the county. This 
siibordiiiale lake, which is iiUint two miles long I'roiu east 
to west, and in one part above a mile and a half Wide, con¬ 
tains a large island called Friar’s Island, woll wotaled ut its 
Western extremity. The streams which flow into tho 
Shunnon or into Lough Rce are all small. Two of the 
principol rise about 3 miles west of Muate-a-Greiiugiie; 
one of them Hows in a circuitous channel iiurlli-weni into 
thu inlet uf Ixiiigli Rco: the other Hows iluu west into the 
Sliannou near Long Island, lieluw Alliloiie. Aimlliiir 
stream, which rises three miles uorlh of Moule, and several 
other streams iu the uurlh-west, How into the Iniiy, wliieli 
joins Lough Rcc on the honlcr of the county of Lnigforil. 
There ore several small lakes on this side uf the eounly; 
some of these communicate by small streams with Lmgh 
Keu; uthera havciiovisiblcoutlet Begs also are iiuiueruiis, 
though none uf them aro of any great extent. 

Tho central part of tlie county is drained by streams that 
empty their waters into several inland lakcit, wliich aro 
connected by small streams with each other, and ultimulely 
with Uic river Shannon. Tbe northornmost of those is 
Lough Sheulin, or Shillin, on the north border of tlio 
county, from which lough a small stream communicates 
with Longh KeinaU also on the border. Fmiii jAiiigh 
Keiiial thu connecting stream Hews southward, Itrsl along 
the ^rder, separating West Meath frum XAinKford, and thou 
through thu county into l.A>ugh Doveragh. ^lis flnu sheet 
uf wator oxtciids 5 or C miles in length from niwth-wcst 
to south east, and has a breadth varying frum 2i or 3 miles 
near the north-west end, to little mure than a quarter of a mile 
near the south-east extremity. Tbe banks are liilly, and somo 
of the loftiest elevations in tbe county are in the surVouiid- 
ing district. There are plantations or oUior woodlands on 
somo parts uf the sliorn. Tlie district nurth of the Lough, 
oxtonding os far es Lough Kcinal and Lough Shillin, is al¬ 
most entirely bog, espocially the tract thnugh which tb* 
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connecting Atrcim flows. I.^uRh Doveragh receives somi; 
siuall streams; and others, including the Glore, which is 
tliu outlet of ti small lake (Lough Glore), iiorlh-east of 
Lough i>ovcragli, full into tbo connecting stream. 

Prom the north-wcslum tixtremily of Lough Devenigli 
another stream flows south-west into LAUgh Iron, a shallow 
lake of about 3 mihts long from north-west to south-east, 
and about half a mile broad. Several streams flow into the 
connecting stream between Lough Deveragh and L/>ugh 
Iron or into the latter lake, and carry off the superfluous 
water of small lakes or bogs. Lough Glyu on the iiorlli- 
west Iwrdcr toward Longford, and Lough Gar, are thus cun- 
iiectcd with this central system. 

A small hrixik forms tho rommunicatioit between Though 
Iron and Iwough Owhe], or Hoyle, 3^ miles long from 
north west to aouUi-cast, and about Ii^ miles bro.-ul. Thu 
banks rise gently from the lake, and are fertile and well 
wooded. On a small islet in the lake is a rude citapid with 
n burial-ground, once much resorted to by pilgrims. A 
supply of water is drawn from I.x>ugh Hoyle fur the Royal 
Canal. Prom I^iugli Iloylo a small stream flows in a wind¬ 
ing channel southward past Mullingar into Lough Bniiel, 
dj or 5 miles long from north-east to south-west, and above 
‘2 miles broad nt the widest poi't. This lake, sometimes called 
llelvidcre, is studded with small islands. A number of 
streams flow into this lough. 

These lakes communicate with the Shannon by two dif- 
i'erent streams. Tho limy flows from the iiortb-wostern 
cxlreinity of Lough Iron to the border of the cou4(y, which 
it skirls, and then into the county of Longford, to which it 
may be considered a.s chiefly belonging. It Hows into Lough 
Rue. The Brosna (luws from the south-west extremity of 
Lough Ennclby Kilbeggnii into King's County, to which it 
chivHy belongs. It receives a number of small streams, 
ilraiiis the southern parts of the county, and falls into the 
Shannon in the neighbourhood of Banaghcr. 

All that part of the county which we have described is 
included in the basin of the Shannon, though for convenience 
the cmitral lake-district has been described separately. Tile 
eastern side of the county lielungs to the basin of the Boyne. 
A nuniber of sro.-ill streams rise on that side of the comity 
and tilin' oasiward into that river: the most important is the 
lX-<d, one branch of which rises near Mullingar, and another 
IK lliu oiiUul uf a liinall ^'sluin of lakes near the north-east 
border of the county. Tito lakes of this system are Lough 
Bawn, (he White Lake, and some very small ones on tlie 
Imrdors; and Lough Lenc, I^in, orLnuc, and Lough-a-l>col 
within the border: loiugh Lone, the largest of the group, is 
about '2^ miles long from west-norlh-wc.it to cust-sonth-east. 
mill nearly a mile broad. Its waters are peculiarly clear, 
.'uid ii contains several islets. 

The eastern and soulh-ca-slcm sides of the county abound 
with liogs, and some of them are of very considerable extent. 
'J'lic lakes of West Meath abound in pike and truut: -the 
latter are very fine, ami form an important article of foo<l. 

This (siunty is among the most picturesque in Ireland. 
It is considored to he excelled only by Kerry, Fermanagh, 
Wicklow, and Waterford. 

Agriaitiure .—Tho landed estates in the county are not 
very lan;c,bul there arc a number of gentlemen of niodcralc 
fortune. In the eastern parts the soil is a heavy loam from 
7 to 12 inches deep; the northern parts, which are hilly 
.and adajitod for shuepwalks, ore chiefly devoted to grazing 
black cuttle. In tbo wostum parts the soil is generally 
light; there is a great deal uf bog. The forms do not com¬ 
monly excoeil 100 acres or tltercabouts, and in many cases 
ore os small as 13, 10, 7, or oven 3 acres. The resident 
gentry usually form a considerablo portion of their own 
ualatos. 11m average rent of arable land it finm If. is. to 
I/. Ids.: land of good quality will sometimes lot fiir 2/., 
that of inferior quality sometimes for not more than If. 
1 'hc system ol * con acres,' or lands let to the cottiers fbr 
ihe purpose of growing asinglo crop of potatoes, is prevalent 
in umost all tmrta of tno county. {Aftftendir the Htjiort 
of Commissioturs /or Inqiiiring into thr State f/ the Irish 
/W.) The chief crops raised by the fhnner are eats nn<l 
potatoes; a very littio wheat, some barley, flax, mpe, ond 
clover arc grown. Fences, except in tbo neighlwQitiood of 
demesnes, are generally neglected; in some parts they con¬ 
sist simply of earthen banks without anytning growing 
upon them. Dairy farming is practise<I to some extent iu 
this county, hut not to such an extent as the nature uf tho 
•oil trould irut|nt, A considerablo quantity of good butter 


is ma<le, which is sent by Dublin to England. The lung- 
burned cattle are much valued; kudic uf Uiu best specimens 
uro grazed in Ihiscuunly, and all tho stuck participate m 
the blood. Slici-p arc not a favourite stock, but there ur>: 
some excellent onus of tho long-wuolled breed. Pigs, us 
usual, are generally kept. Tlie breed of horses is superior; 
many aru brought from Cuimaught and reared fur sale in 
Dublin. Woud is not plentiful; there aro some small cupscs 
and undurwouils the remains «>f autiuiU furesU; ami some 
thriving young plantations. The fulluwing tablu shows the 
sales uf gram in tho years 183C uinl 1833 


MaiiLi-t. 


llarMs nf Wheat 
u{ 20 Stwu-, 

i82c. isao. 


Miillii-iiir 
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i4 Stooe. 
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i /StlOi aiulngoot 
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No return wasrccuived from the markets of Castle Pollard 
and Kilbeggan. No wheat appears to have been sold at 
Moate eitbur in the years 1826 and 1833 or in (he iotertal 
helwcHiii them. CulUnstown is not noticed. Thu name 
Coolnahea ill Uio tables is, we suspect, on error. We know 
not with wbut place to identify it. 

The manufactures of the county arc not important: (hey 
consist chiefly of the most uecessor}' articles. The returns 
ufl831 give 2K3 adult males as engaged in manufacturt*, 
!>2 III that uf linen (vhietly coarse), 22 in tliat of cotton, 20 - 
in that of friezes and other woollens, chiefly coarse, and 2 
iu tho silk niatiufocture. The remainder were not speeilied. 
To tiles'! must he added %'iO weavers, returned ainung the 
retail tradesmen and hundicntltsiueii; but what fabric they 
produced is nut staled. 

Cotniiiuiiiealionx. —The Shannon isnaiigable for sloam- 
boats cuiiveyiug guudsand passengers, or actingtis steam- 
tugs to other vessels, liiruughout that part which burderson 
this county. The lioyul Canal, which connects Dublin and 
the c'Bst coast with (heup\)erpait u( the Shamion nt Tarmoit- 
buixy, crosses this county frum cast to north-west, pushing 
near Killiican and Mullingar. A branch from the (iruud 
Omul between Philipstuwn und Tullamore iu King's Otuu- 
ly, to KiUwggan, is parti) in this county. 

The principal roads arc those from Dublin tu I,ong(lird 
and Athlunn respectively. The Longford road enters this 
eoinity fn>ui that ofMualli near Kmiiegud, and runs noitl:- 
west by Mullingar and Uathuwcn into the county of Long¬ 
ford. A brunch I'niin this at Mullingar takes a rather more 
westerly direction from Balliiiacargy to Ballymahoii. Tlie 
Athlune road branches from that to Lungtbrd just after it 
enters the county at Kinnegad; and runs westwunl by 
Rochfiird Bridge. Tyrrell’s Pass, Kilbeggan and Moate, lo' 
Alhlonc. The road from Dublin to Graiiard runs through 
the northern part of the county by Castle Pollard. The pmi- 
cipal tratlic is curried on hy tlie canals ami by the .\llilunc 
road; but the uiimhcrof ^ssengcra is rather the groatiM 
by the Lingfunt and Alhloiie roads. Many Imwever travel 
by the Royal Ganal tu Mullingar, and hy the braneli lU' tin 
Grand Canal to Kilbeggan. 

Dj'mioM*. Towm, iff.—West Meath is dividml into i:: 
baronies, whose relative situation and amount of populatiu.i 
arc as fullows: — 

tVipiiUlion in li<3l. 

Brawiicy. 

Clonlonan. 

Corknree. 

Delvin. . 


F.-irbill. . . 

Fnrtullagh. . 

Kilkenny West. . 

Muyiwliel and Magheradernan, or 
Maghcnulcrnoii. GentniL 


a 

W. . 

7.3»*i 

• 

s.w. 

l'i,S.(W 

• 

Central. , 

S-S-W 

* 

E. 


IfFowtr. N. . 

13,339 

« 

K. . 

0,746 

• 

S.K . 

8.903 

• 

\V. . 

11,139 
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The county town ih Mullingar; the parliamentary borough I 
and market-town of Atiilune is partly in this county, nurtly I 
in that of Ruscummon; and there are the market niid ]>ust' 
towns of KilbcKgan, Moato, Rathowen, Castlctown-Dclvin, 
Ballinooarg)-, Cloumcllon, and Castle Pollard (of these Kil- 
beggan is a corpurutc town); the market-town ofColhns- 
town; and the jrast towns of Kinnegad, Ballyraoro, TyrruU's 
Pass, Killucan, Rochfort Bridge, and Drumerco. Alhlono 
is dnsorihed elsewhere. [Atiilo:<r.] 

Mullingar is in the barony ofMoyasbcl and Maghcmdcr- 
nan, but the parish c.xlends into that of Fartullagli; it is 
nearly 50 mites from Dublin by Maynootli. Clonard, and 
Kinnegad. It was one of the towns founded by the Eng¬ 
lish settlers of Meath. In the war of the UcToIution the 
town was fortinwl by General Ginkcl, and became Shu nm- 
desvoiis of William’s army, preparatory to the siege of 
Atlilone. The town is surrounded on three sides by tlioUoynl 
Cnnnl, and consists of a principal street, about half a m'dc 
long, and some smaller ones. Tho number of houses in 
1831 was 727 fS)r tlie town, or lO-ls for the whole parish. 
Tlt'jsc in tho town are rhiclly of stone. Tho elnireli is a 
tolerably spacious building, erected in the present century, 
with a handsome tower and spire. There are a handsome 
Catholic chapel und onu or two Dissenting meeting-houses. 
The county court-house is convenient; there are a county 
gaol, erected within the last few years, and an older prison, 
now used only for females; a county inHrninry, an hospital, 
barracks for n (liousaiid men, and a neat and cominodiouH 
niarkct-hoiiso in tiie centre of the town. The {wpulatjon of 
the town of MolHngar in IU31 was 4295, that of the whole 
)>ari8h 8845. Tho assizes for the county, the qnartor-scs- 
siuns for the division, and petty-sessioiis fur tho district, are 
held, and a portion of the county coiislahulary have their 
station liero. The Royal Canal gives tho town the kunvllt 
of water-carriage; and considerable business is done at the 
market (which is held on Thursday! in corn, huttcr, and 
frieze coating. There are four yearly fairs for cattle; one 
of them is a considcntblu horse-fuir. Tho town is not in- 
forpoiated; but a charier of King Charles II. granted to 
the lord of tho manor several privileges, and to the freehold¬ 
ers the privilege of sending two members to parliument; this 
last was abolished at the Union. Tho living is a vicarage 
ill tliL> dkicesi; uf Meath, and in the patronage of the crown. 
The (larish is at the head of a Catliolic union. 

Kilbeggan is in the barony of Moyeashel, 50 miles from 
Dublin, on the mad (u Alhlone. It was (he scene of a con- 
tliet in the rebellion of 1798 between a party of insurgents 
and tile regiment of Northumberland militia. The town 
contains 350 houses; the whole parish 732: half of tlioso 
in the town arc well built, anil have slalc roofs. I'he 
church was originally part of an antient inonustic institu¬ 
tion, dissolved at the Reformation. Tliero are a handsome 
Catholic chapel and a Methodist meeting-house. The 
market-house is a neat building. The population in 1831 
was 1985 fur the town, or 40.19 for the whole parish. The 
trade of the town is considerable: distilling, brewing, mill¬ 
ing, and snuff-making arc carried on; much butter is sold 
at the market, which is held on Saturday, and there aru 
four yearly faira. A branch from the Grand Canal recently 
mode bids fair to increase the prosperity of the town. Kil¬ 
beggan was incorporated by James 1. ; the corporation 
consists of a portreeve, twelve burgesses, and an unlimited 
number of freemen. Hie portreeve bos jurisdiction in tlie 
borough conjointly with (lie county magistrates. Tlierc is 
a borough court for the recovery of debis; petty sessions 
for the district are held here, 'ne town ibriseily sent two 
members to the Irish parliament, but WM disfranchised at 
theUnion. The living is a perpetual curacy; theparish is, 
in the Catholic, arrangomont^ united wiUi an adjoin¬ 
ing ono. 


Moato-a-Grenogue is in tho barony of ClonInnaQ, 66 
miles from Dublin, on the road to Athlono. In the wur of 
the English Kevululion n parly of tho Jacobilos were de¬ 
feated hero by William's army under General Do Ginkcl, 
and compelled to (Ice to Athlono. The town cuiisisu 
almost entirely of ono street, and comprehended, in 1831, 
394 houses, tho greater part alatod, the rest thatched. Tho 
population of the town in 1831 was 1785. Tho trade of 
the place nppears lobe diminishing; the manufacture of 
cottons and linens has much declined, and several brew¬ 
eries and distilleries have been discontinued. There is n 
market on Thursday, one of llie must important for oats in 
the county; and there ore several yearly fairs. 1'heuuar- 
tcr-scssiuns for ono division of the county are hclil here, 
and also putty sessions for tho district. There is u conve¬ 
nient covt-house and a small bridewell attached to it. A 
party of (he county constabulary have tlicir statiuii here. 
The town is in the two parishes of Kilcleigb and Kiliiui- 
naghan, chiefly in the former, tho parish church of whicli 
is in the town. There arc a Catholic chapel and several 
dissenting places of worshiji; also a dispensary. 

Rathoweii is in the barony of Moygoish, 64 milc.s from 
Dublin, on the Longford road, and 1.1 or 14 miles from 
Mullingar. Tho town contain^, in 1831, a parish church, 
a Catholic chapel of the union in which the parish is con¬ 
cluded, a market-house, and I07housos, almost all tbatcheil. 
The pa])ulalion was 6U5 for the (own, or 217(1 for the whole 
parish of Ralhaspcct, in which it is situated. There is a 
market on Tuesdoy, chiefly for oats, and two fairs in the 
year. It is one of the statkius of the eounty consta¬ 
bulary. 

Castletown Delvin is in the barony of Delvin, 59 miles 
from Dublin. An old castle, built here by De Lacy, lord uf 
Meath, was for a time tbo residence of the Nugents, who 
built also the castle uf Cloiiin or Clonyn in the parish. Of 
the castle built by Uc Lacy the ruins remain: the walls 
form a quadrangle with lowers at (iie corners. There :irc 
several other castellated rnin.s in (he iiciglil>ouriio<Ml. 
Clonin was burnt during the civil war of Charles I. on the 
approach of Cromwell. Tbe namo uf Clonvn isrutained hy 
the present rcsidenco of the mar<|uis of Westmeath. Tlie 
town consisted in 1831 uf a single street of 77 houses, with 
a population of 419. There area parish church, n pliiia 
old building, but in good repair, and a Catholic clia)>el. 
Tlie markot lately cstablishwl is on Friday, and there aro 
three fairs in tbe year. Peltv-spssions are held, and a body 
of tho county constabulary have their station here. The 
living is a vicarage in tbe diocese of Meath. The iiurish 
is at the head of a Catholic parocliial union. Tliero is a 
dispensary. 

Ballinocargy, or Balnaearrig, is in the barony of Moy- 
Muh, 58 miles from Dublin. The town had, in 1831, 46 
!iou)tc.s, neatly built and roofed with slate. It is in tho 
pariah of Kilbixy, and the Roman Catholic chapol for the 
parish is in the town. There are a market on Wednesday, 
the largest in the county for oats and barley, and a market 
on Saturday for provisions; also two yearly fairs. Polty- 
aesaions are held here, and the town is onu of the stations 
of the county constabulary. There are a dispensary and a 
IVee school. 

Clonmclion it in the barony of Delvin, close U)>on the 
border of the county. It is a neat little town, comprehend¬ 
ing, in 1831, 179 houses, and a population of 960. Tliero 
are a considerable corn-market on Tuesday, lately csla- 
hlisbed, and two yearly fairs. Putty-sessions oro held, and 
a portion of the county constahulaiy are posted here. The 
pariah church of Killua, in which pariah tbo town is 
situated, is near the town; it is a neat building, with a 
spire. 

Castlo Pollard is in the barony of Damtfore» 44 m>tai 
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from DuUin, about 2 miles north-cast of I>]ugh Dovcragh, 
and about the same distance vust of Ix)ugh Uinc. It con¬ 
sists of flve streets mewtiug in an open space or square, in 
which stands the market-house. It contained, in 1631. 2‘Jl 
houses, and a mpulaiion of IGI8. The parish church of 
Katbgarrue, or Rathgartli, or llalligrofTtin which parish the 
town stands^ a modern building, is not (hr from tlic town. The 
tower and part of the old churcli, witli the churchyard, iu 
which is the school-house, aro also near the town. Tiierc aru 
a Catholic ciiapcl, a disticnsary. a fever hospital, a savings’- 
hank, and a parochial school. There aro a market on 
Wednesday and four yearly fairs. Pctly-sossions aro hold', 
and a party of the county constabulary tmve their station in 
the town. Kinturk, the seat «f tho Pollard fmnily, Paken- 
hain-hail, tho seat of tho earl of Longfonl, and other de- 
mosnes, aro near thu town. The old casUe of Kinturk, 
whiuli gave name to the town, is entirely demolished. 

Cvllinstuwn is a littlo placo on the road from Dublin to 
Granard. It is at the junction of four roads forming a 
cross, and has only twenty or thirty houses, chiefly tliateliud, 
with a market-house in tho centre of the town, mid a 
Roman Catholic chapel near it. It is in a pleasant district 
of divci'siilod scenery, near llie southern extremity of 
Lout'll I.Ano. There are a market on Saturday and two 
yearly fairs. There are petty-scssions bold, and a body of 
the county constabulary ))ostud in the town. The town is 
in the {uirish of St. Feighau of Fowro. 

Kiniiegad is in tho barony of Farbill, about II miles 
from Mullingar, and 37 from Dublin. It is iu a great tho- 
roughfaro, just at thu separation of ibe roods from Dublin 
to Longford and Alhlono, and consists of one principal 
street. It has 1'23 houses, with a population of C70. Thu 
church is a neat Gothic building of modern dato; there are 
a Culholir chapel, a school-house, and a market-housv. No 
market is held, tliough there is a charter for one, and there 
is only one yearly fair. Tliu living is a i>uri>elual curacy 
detaidicd from thu parish of Killucan. 

llallymore is iu tlic haronr of Ralhconrath, 13 miles 
from Mullingar, and 73 from Dublin. There formerly ex¬ 
isted here a nionn.<)lcry for Premonstratensian canons and 
Benedictine nuns, wiio occupied diSerent ])ortions of the 
same building. The church of this monastery was for a 
short time tho cathedral church of thu dioecbt! of Meath. 
In the civil war nf 1041 Rallymuro was a principal miUtury 
station of the English ; and in the war of the Hovolutioii 
thu Irish were posted here., until boaten from the town by 
General Dc Ginkel. A garrison of a thousand men in Fort 
Ballymorc, in an island of tiio ncighlmuring Ixiugh Shotlio 
or Scudie. surrendered themselves prisoners of war shortly 
nllor. The town, winch is partly in Killure parish, hut 
cha-ny in that of Ballyniori-, consisted, in 1831, of 121 
houses, chiclly small houses or cabins, forming one long 
street. There aro a parish church and a C-tlhoHc chnpci. 
There was furmerly a market, but it is now discontinued. 
There arc two yearly fairs. Petty-sessious aro held, and 
the csmnty constabulary hare a station in the town. Not 
far from the town is a round tower, the only remains of a 
casllo, said to have belonged to the De laicys. 

Tyrrell's Pass is in the barony of FartuUngh, about 31 
miles from Dublin, uii the road to Athlone. Tire town takes 
iU nnine from having been fur many years the scat of the 
Tyrrell fkmily. There ore some remains, near the town, of 
their castle. Tlic town consists of about 80 houses, chiefly 
well built, willi slated roofs, forming one principal stnmi. 
There is an aron in tho raiitre of the town, formerly used 
as a inarket-pluco, but the market is now discontinued. The 
parish church of Clonfadd (in which parish tho town is 
partly situated) and a Methodist meeting-house aro in the 
town. There are a savings' bank, a charitable loan fund, 
and a disransary. There aro two cattle fairs, which are 
well attended. 

Killucan is in the barony of Farbill, 43 miles from Dub¬ 
lin. It lakes its name from an abbey founded by St. Lucian, 
the church of which siihsoquontly bocnine parochial. The 
Dc I^ry fbmity liad a castle lierc. of which the foundations 
arid seme of the outworks aro still discernible. Four yearly 
fairs are held in the town; jictty sessions are also held, and 
thcro is a station of tho county constabulary. Tho town 
had, in 183), 29 houses and 80G inhabitants; the whole 
parish 1491 houses Tlio parish church is a modern struc¬ 
ture. There are in thu parish two Catholic cha]>cl8, four 
public schools, and a' flax society,' which gives omploymcnt 
to about 100 poor women. 


Rochfurt Bridge, or, as it is sometimes called. Beggar’s 
Bridge, is in Fartullagh barony, and about 47 miles from 
Dublin, on the road to Athlone. It contained, in lh3],only 
27 honsM and 1 71 inliubit'ints. The parish church of 
tlccost, in which tho place stands, and a national school, 
aro ill the town. Thu county constabulary have a station 
hero. 

Drumcrco is in Dulvin hundred. It contains thu parish 
church of Kilcumney (in which parish the town is), a parish 
school-houso, and a dispensary. It bad, in 1831, 37 houses 
and 197 inhabitants. 

The village of Fore or Fowrc, or, more accurately, of St 
Fuighaii of I^owrc, is in the barony of Dumifore. not far from 
Lough j.4ine. Though now only a small village, it was 
aiiliuiitly of impurtaucc. A monastery for regular canons 
was foundctl here in the suvcnih century, and is said to 
have contained, a fuw years after its lounilaliuii, 3iiiiu 
monks. This monastery, after having been rupuatedly 
destroyed by Are, was re-founded in the beginning of thu 
thirteenth century bj' Walter de Lacy, for Bmicdictinc 
monks. There aro still some renuiins of the abbey, and 
there is an antient and massive building, supposed to hav<^ 
been a hermitage. In tho finccntli century considerable 
pains were taken to fortify the town, which had acquired 
the privileges of a corporate borough. Thcro arc tlie ruin< 
of several square towers, two of the gates, and traces of tho 
town wall, tile extent of which shows its former size. Fowrc 
was a borough by prescription, and returned two memlwrs 
to tho Irish parliament, until it was disfranchised by tlio 
Uiiiuii. Thu village had, in 1831, 19 bouses and 119 
inhabitants. 

Mcclemixtical ami I^gai Divinoiu.-^The county is 
olmost entirely in the diocese of Meath; a small portion on 
the north-west side in in tho diocese of Ardagh, which was 
till lately held by the archbishop of Tuam. hut is now to he 
permanently unitial to the diocese of Kitmore. Both Kil- 
move and Meath arc in the ccelcaia-stical province of 
Armagh. 

West Mcalh is included in the liome circuit: the nsxizcs 
are held at Mullingar, where are (ho county court liousi- 
and gaol. Qiiurtcr-scssioiis fur tho county are hold ut Mul¬ 
lingar and Moalu-a-Greiiogue, where arc a court-house and 
a briilouell. 

West Meath returned ten members to the Irish parlia- 
meni, two for the county, and two each for MnUingar, 
Alhlunc, Kilhoggan, and Fowre, At present it returns 
three to tho Imperial parliament, via. two for the county, 
H-lio are elected at Mullingar, and one for tho borough of 
Athlone. 

The ]>oli<'u force of tho county, on the 1st of January. 
Ili3r>, consisted oft magistrate, 7 chief constables, includint; 
sub-inspectors (viz. 4 of the first and 3 of the second cIa-.>). 
riO constables, and 222 subconslables, with 9 horses. Tho 
expense of maintaining the eoiislabulary for Ih.'lj amniiiili-il 
to 10,(151/. 4«. Or/., uf which 5480/. ICz. was chargeable 
against (he county. 

Tho county gaol at Mullingar has lately experienced a 
very extensive change for tlie better. A commencement has 
been mode of the system of instruction in trades. But the 
discipliiio ofthe female side still requires very much atten¬ 
tion : the accommndation is very insufficient, and there is 
no classification. Thera arc two schools in the nrknn. and 
a tread-mill fur those sentenced to hard laliuiir. The Moalo 
bridewell is on a tolerably large scale, with every accouinio- 
dation requisite fur classifying the prisoners, and is clean 
and well kept. (Appendix lo Fourleenlh and Fifteenth }(>•- 
ports of .Intpectars-General, 1836.) 

Tlie number of committals for criminal offences in 1931!' 
was, for offences gainst ihe person, 282 (of w horn 18 t n cre- 
oonvicted, 98 acquitted or discharged); fur offeiiccs iigainsC 
property committed with violence, 43 (2U convicted, 23' 
acquitted or diachargcil); for offences iig.iinsl property 
committed without violence. 164 (112 convicted, 52 ac(|uit- 
(ed or discharged); for malicious ofreiices against property, 
arson, &c.. 2'i (K convicted. 14 acqiiittod or dischaiy'i'd); 
for forgery and offences against ihc enrren^, 7(2 convicted, 
5 acquitted or disehorgeil): for other offences, 243 (226 
convicted, J7 acquitted ».rdischarged); making a total of 
761 jxirsons roniinitli'd, of whom 352 were convicted and 
209 acquilled or discharged. Only one person was executed. 
Ofthe porsoiiM committed, 6.33 were males (5 of them under 
sixli'cii years) and 128 females (2 under sixteen); 342 
could rewl and writOi 118 could lead only, and 396 wera 
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entirely ignorant. Of 5 tlw »lcgrce of insiniction ihoy had 
received euuld not be ascertained. 

The Lunatic Asylum for the euunties of West Meath, 
King's, Queen’s, and Longford, is nt Maryliurougii, in 
Qiteon’i Countv: of 131 patients in this institution un the 
1st of Jniiuarj^ tB37, 29 belonged to this county. Tho 
county infirmary is at Mullingar. Tlntre wore, in the year 
1933, a fever hospital at Castle Pollar<l, ninl fourteen dis- 
IMnisaries in different parts of the county, supiwrted in 
ei|ual proportions by grand jury presentments and privato 
contributions. 

Hittoty and Antitjuitiet.—Thii county wns included in 
the kingdom of Mcntli, of tvhieh it formed the western 
division. In common with the rest of that kingdom it 
sufferod severely both from the mv-ages of tho Danes and 
from civil dissensions, and was included in the county palu- 
tino of Meath, granted by' Henry II. of England to Hugh 
de Lary, one of the Anglo-Norman barons who assisted in 
the reduction of the county. [MK^rn.] It was the scene 
of fh!(iiicnt hostilities fur scvoral centuries Imlween tho 
hntivu Irish, who were not entirely expelled or subdued, 
and the English, and was, fur above a century l)efi>ro its 
((>rmatiun into a sopnrate county, in n slate of anarchy, in 
«hic-h the English laws ceased to be observed. West Meath 
was separated from Meath or East Meath in the 34th of 
Henry Vlll.; at its first separation it included I.a)ugford, 
which VOS not detached from it and fonned into a separate 
county until the reign of Elizabeth. King’s County, which 
was partly taken from West Meath, had wen formed a d. 
IS5r, in tho ath of Philip and Mary. 

The great insurrccliuti of 1641 is saiil to have been 
planned and agreed upon at the abbey of Mulliiarnhain in 
this county, which being lunch resorted to for religious 
urposes, and therefore less liable to suspicion, was chosen 
y tho voDsnirators os their place of meeting. 

In 1648 Athlonc, in which the partisans of Renuiicciiii, 
the papal nuncio and head of tho uxlreiuu Catholic party, 
Tiad endeavoured to maintain themselves, was taken by the 
confederate royalists under Lord Clonrickardo and General 
Preston. 

In the war of the English rcv<-]utiun West Meath was 
the sct'ne of some important operatiuus. [Athlomk.] An 
extensive change of the landed property of the county 
resultcil from tb^c confiscations which followed these wars. 
Tho older families have disappeared almost oniiccly from 
the grandjury list. 

In the Rebellion of 1708 tho county was but little dis- 
turlmd, though many of the peasantry bud funhshed them¬ 
selves with pikes. In September of that year, during tho 
invasion of Ireland by the Kreitch detachment under Gene- 
nl Humbert, tho insurgents assembled and joined those of 
■tho Qoighboiiring counties in an attempt to seize Granard, 
in which they were repulsed. Tlicy were put down by a 
iulMcqucnt defeat at Brumbrusno, near MiiUifarnlmm. 

There ate roony vestiges of antifjmty scattered through 
;tbo county. There are numoroiu niiiis of aiitiimt castles, 
including some ercclc<\ by the Dc Lacys. Sunnagh Castle, 
Mte of these, stands ou the verge of a small but picturesque 
bJui. Of monastic buildings there are several ruins j and 
some churches, fonnecly conventual, are sUll used for divine 
worship by Catholics or Protestants. 

■fWakefieht’s Ireland: I^arliamentary Harris's 

HtAci-ntca; Gordon’s and Cox’s Hintary n/Itv/iimt.) 

MEATH, DIOCESE OF. Several small bishoprics (of 
which tho principal were Duleck, Clonard, KelU, Trim, 
Ai^braecon, l^nsliaughhn, Slano, and Fuwre) gradually 
coalesced into one sue, whieb, at tbc end of the twelfth cen¬ 
tury, received the oamo of Muath, and was fiirthcr &ug. 
monted, a.d. 1S68, by the addition of the bisboprie of 
CloonocDoii The dioccsc comprehends nearly tlie whole 
ofUificoaotiesofMeath; WostMoalb; aconsioerablepart 
of Kin^s County; small portions of Cavan, Longford, and 
Kildare; and part of tho county of the town of Drogheda. 
It extend in length from east to west from the sea to tho 
Shannon, 8U Engli^ miles; and has a medium breadth 
IhiiB north to south of 2$ English miles. There is no ca¬ 
thedral; ueithcr are there a dean and ehaptor. The only 
dignities arc tho deanery of Cloumacaois and the arch¬ 
deaconry of Mcatli, The want cf a obiter is supplied by a 

Z ed, of which evoiy incurabent is a member, and the areh- 
con president The diocese U included in the province 
•of Armagh: it is not affected by tlw Aot 3 and 4 William 
IV., c. 37. The bishop has pc^dunco of all the other 


Irish bishops. Ilis residence is at Ardbracenn near 
Navan. 

The number of parishes is given by Dr. Beaufort (1702) 
at two hunitrud and twenty-four, and pan of another; tho 
number of benefices at ninety-nine; and of churches at 
seventy, seven. In 1834 tho number uf parishes was two 
hundred and twenty; of beneficos, one hundred and five; 
of which forty-seven were unions of two or more parishes; 
of churclics, one hundred; of other episcopal places of wor¬ 
ship six; of Presbyterian inoeling-houscs. three; of other 
Protestant dissenting places of worship, eighteen; and of 
Catholic chapels, one hundred and flfty-aix: giving a total 
uf two hundred and eighly-three places of worship of till 
dcuumiiiations. The population of tbo dioceso in 1834 was 
404,038; of whom 377,362 were Catholics, 83.626 mcin- 
bersoftho Establishment, 672 Presbyterians, and 180 other 
Pi'olcstaut dissenters. 

There were at tho sumo time 376 daily scliuols, in which 
were 28,883 children under instruction, being in tho pm- 
portion of 9'03 per cent, to the whole population uf the dio¬ 
cese : in the relative number uf children under instruction 
os compared with the population, Meath ruuks twelfth among 
the tliirty-two dioceses oflrclaud. Of tbc abovc-nientionud 
schools, 43 were in eunnoctiou with the National Board. 
(First and Second Bewrtt iff the CommUsiowre qf I^iblic 
hiairwtion in Ireland.) 

The lands belonging tu thv see comprise 29,269 statute 
acres, of which 20,266 are of profitable fund. The overage 
yearly revenue of tho bishopric., for the three years preced¬ 
ing )h 32, was 322U(. lU*. f,d. 

There is a Roman Catholic bishopric of Meath. The 
bUhop is a suffragan uf the Roman Catholic urelihishop of 
Armagh. There were in this diutxise, in 1834, 66 parish 
])riosts including the bishop, who ofllciu(t*s at Mullingar, 
where is the cathedral, a handsome and spacious Gulliic 
edifiee uf modem erection; and 6U coadjutors or curates. 

MF.AUX.a town in Franco, capital ul' an nrrondisseinent 
in the department of Seine et Marne. It is on the hunk 
of the Aube, 23 miles in a direct line cast by north of Pari.s, 
or 27 niiU'S liy the road. 

Tlie original name was Laiinizcil as Intinum; and it was 
the ca]ntal of the Mcldi, a Celtic )>oople who were included 
ill the Roman province of LugdnnciisM Qonrtu or Senunia. 
Toward the overthrow of the Roman einpire, latmum as¬ 
sumed tlte iiamu of Mehli, whence the modern Meaiix. In 
the early history of tho Franks it was s ]>1ucoof cuiisideriihlo 
consctpience. It was iuclnded in the possessions of the 
counts of Chainpngno, and was uni1c<l to the domains uf 
the crown by the niarriiigc of Philippe IV. lo Bel. a.ii. 128 |. 
with the u>unte!,!i of Champagne. It was one of the places 
m which the reformed faith early mot with a favuurnblo 
reception; but it afterwards came into the hands of the 
League, from which it revolted lo join lleuri IV. It was the 
cliief town of Brio Champenoise. 

The town is divided by the Murnc into two uuctjual parts, 
and the canal of tbo Ourcq passes by tlio foot of its antiont 
walls, which havo been planted with trees and converted 
into promenades. The streets aro not well laid out, but 
tho houses are tolerably good. The principal building is 
the cathedral, commence in the eleventh century. Thu ar¬ 
chitecture is Gothic; the magnificent choir contains a 
marble statue of Bmuet, who was bishop of this see. 
There are two parish churches aud a Protestant clinruli. 
'The Palais do Justice, or court-house, was built by the 
antient counts of Champagne. There are good barracks 
fur cavalry. Tho population in 1831 was 8481 fur the town, 
or 8337 for (he whole commune; in 1836, 7809 for the 
commune. Tho inhabitants manufboturo cottons, luatlier, 
glue, sallpetre, vinegar, and earthenware; and carry on n 
cunsidurablu trade in corn, especially oats, sent to Paris, 
Hour, choeso (called ih>m the district Brio cheoso, and uc- 
L'ounted verv excellent), wool, cattle, poultry, wood, and 
cosl. Tbo old bridge across (ho Marne, from tho great fall 
of the water which the bridge causes, impedes the naviga¬ 
tion, which is carried on here by a vivy antient navigable 
cut, called ibe Comillon Canal There is a well-attended 
weekly market, and there ore four yearly fairs. There aro 
a subordinate court of justiro. and a court for commercial 
suits; sevoral government offices, two liospitali, two semi- 
narius for the priesthood, a high school, a Protestant Bible 
Society, a public library of 11,000 volumes, another library 
at the bishop’s paloco, a museum, and a society of agrkuN 
tore, seieocc, and arts. 
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Meaux ill tlio Beat of a bishopric, established in the fourth 
t'viiiury, nnil now hnvinf^ for its (liuccso tlio duparluicJit of 
Heine ct Horiio. Thu bishop is a suffragan of liie arch* 
bi8iio]> of l*urls. 

The orrondiesement of Mcaux has un area of 403 sijuuru 
luilos: tho populaliou iu tH31 nus 113,417; in 1830 it was 
^J0,965. It is subilivided into seven oantoiis or districts, 
each under n justice of the iwiice, and cumpreheuds ICl 
i-ommuncs. Millstones and inorhle are quarried in it; and 
tlittre is a constderuble stratum uf gypsum in the neighbour* 
IukmI of Muaux. 

MECCA. [ArabiaJ 

ME'ClIAIN, PIRRRE-FRANQOIS-ANDRE'. waa 
boru loth August, 1744, at Lwa, a town of France, in the 
present deportment uf Aiano. After quilting the school 
‘ des pouts et chauss6es,’ where tho limito<l liicuiis uf his 
)>ar(!iil had ciiablerl him to nursue his studies only for a 
short lime, ho engaged himself as luathemalicul tutor, and 
dovoled his leisure to the cultivation uf astronomy. Sliorily 
unci' this all nccidenl brought him under the nultce and 
putrunago uf L>alando. The necessity of affording some pu* 
cuniary assistance to his father obliged Meclmin to dispose 
of an usiruiiumiciil iiistnimcnt whicli, by rigid economy, hii 
iiad recently been able to purchase. I^stlande became the 
purchaser, and, after acquainting himself with the past his¬ 
tory of Meclmin, procure*! fur him a g*ivemnient appoint¬ 
ment as hidrograpber, in which he was engaged in the 
ciiiislrncliuii of luuriuo charts, and, jointly with M. Breton* 
nicrc. in the survey of ihu French coast between Nicuport 
and St. Mulu. Ilis utleiition however appears to havo liecn 
cliicdy directed to the theory uf eclipses, and of eoinets, of 
whhdi he discovered eleven, and computed the urhits uf 
iwcnty-lour. To lus memoir *»n the comet of li34, which it 
wiiscNiiecIcd would rc*ap;>cnr in I78'J or 171i0, the prize ofthc 
AciiUeniy of Science.s was awarded, and the same year (1 7H2) 
lie was.'ulmilted a mcmbcT of that sueicly. In 1701 the Nn- 
tiuuiil Convention having determined u|M)n employing the 
length uf tho arc. of the meridian comprise*! beiw«*on Diin- 
kirL and Barcchina as the basis of (heir new measures tho 
nieasiircuicnl of the southern twrtionuf this arc, betwocn 
Umh-x and Barcelona, was, at tlio tecomnien<lati(>n of (ho 
Academy, eonfidud to Mecliain. The northern portion was 
allotted to M. Dclntnbrv. to whose aceoniit of the entire sur* 
vej {Sj/tliinn M^irii/u^, l*uris. l8Ui;-7-10, 3 vols. 410.), eon* 
tiuiiini^ many interesting purlicidnrs relative to Meidtuin, 
wo refor the reader. It will be siifllciont here to slate that 
Mcchinn experienced his share of the dilliciillius and an¬ 
noyances which havo usually atlcnJod such operations, and 
that the hrcakiiig out of tlte French revulutiuu, which pre¬ 
vented Ins return fnim Spain, and the consequent anxiety 
for his family whom he had left behind, brought upon him 
ii nielaucboly state uf mind froiii whieli ho never wholly 
recovered. 1 lis skill as an ubservor is particularly iiiuntionc-d 
by Dclaml.rc, niul also the accuracy of all his calculations 
eoiinecled with Ihu survey. Of this Mcehain himself was 
oiii’oiisciuus. lie hod employed the re|>euting circle, an in- 
slnimcnl which he remmiil as absolutely iufalUhle, an<l 
liixling a diffcrciu'e of three s(xxmds between his obsor* 
valiuns at Barcelona and Munijouy, lie attriliiited it wholly 
to his own ineaimcity. U))en bis return to Paris, which he 
cached with much personal risk, fearing to divulge this 
Uscnqiance, he refused to deliver his pai>ors to the Academy. 
The subject continuing to prey upon his mind, he applied, 
after several years, to the French board uf longitude, ami 
urged tlaim to prolong the measurement of the arc from 
Biiri'cluna to the Balearic Islands. To this tho Buanl con* 
sonleil, hut being unwilling to dispense with his services nf 
the Paris Obsen'atory, they suggested that Mocbaiit should 
not be the conductor of the survey. This bowevor would havo 
liocn to relinquish the chief objc*'t of his appliralion. Ho 
idilnino*! itonutBsion to depart, hut soon iiftor bis arrival in 
Spuin ho wa 4 j|^kud by an epidemic disorder, of which ho 
•lieil on the September, 180 S, at Castellon, a town 

of (Catalonia. 

Before his departure he entrusted all the manuscripts 
roferring to hia previous expedition to M. Oolambre. They 
have since been arranged and deposited in the Paris Oli- 
servntory, together with so much of his correspundenco as 
related in any way to the survey. 

His published works are few. They consist uf papers 
]iriiitcd in tlic ‘ Connuissanee doe Temps,’ subsequently to 
1782, in which veer be suecooded Jeaurat oa editor of that 
u]ihcmoris, atid several luomoirs in the Transactions of the 


French Instituto, commencing with tho year 1783. These 
muinoirs rufer chieliy to tho comotary tiieory an<l ucSiiHies. 

(Delaiubru’s Notico of tho Life of Mecliain, in the liiiig. 
Univerg.; Ilutiou’s Muthumatical Dictionary, &c.) 

MECHANICS IS llie Buiunce in which are >nvu^tigat«d 
the actions uf bodies on one aimlber, either directly or by 
niuans of machinery. 

Tliesc actions maybe simplo pressures without motion; 
as when one body being supiiorte*! in any manner, onether 
is placoil upon it, either vertically ur in suiue oblique post* 
tnni: or they may bo such as are accompanied by motion, 
and those may arise cither from the mutual attractions 
which all bodies in nature exercise upon each other, or 
from Ihu culltsions uf Indies in mutioii with ullten, which 
may bu previously in million or at rest. 

The teria is jiaitiimlarly applied to the iiiiitual actions of 
solid bodies: the actions of lluids on soliils fuim, in part, 
the subjects of hydrostatics and hydrodynamics ; but these, 
us well as piieuniaties, are now frequently include*! under 
tho guiiorul name mechunusi. When bodies are at rust nml 
the Hctions arc such as to maiutaiu thorn in that slate, thu 
laws of the actions constitute that branch which is called 
statics; liut when moliim is concerned, the laws and pile* 
nomeiiii constitute what is culled dynamics. 

In all the branches of geiicnil inecliauics the investiga¬ 
tions are founded on experiment and arc cunductud by geu- 
luctrirul or algebraical prix^iicves; hence thu science fornis 
one of the dopartlnenls of cxperiutentol philosophy, aud 
also uf mixed mathcniatirs: this last denumhmiiun is ap¬ 
plied III inechanii-H because in the luiter uru involved several 
({ualities uf b<jdios which do not enter into the nsearclios of 
iiiiv Kcicnce, such us muss or quantity of material, inertia, 
lardness, elasticity, time, spec, aud power or force. The 
last'inuntionud term is used to express the cause uf thu 
actions of bodies «in one another: but we have no other 
conci'ption of it llinn that it U iwoductivi: of inutioii or of a 
teiKlency to motion; or that it arrests an actual motion or 
renilers u tendency to motion inelfeclual. W'lien opposing 
turecs act on a body so as to destroy each other’s effix’ls an*l 
keoji the bixly unmoved, that body is said to be in t state of 
equilibrium; ond this stale is itL«Iinguislied from that of 
mere rc.st, since the latter implies the absence of any cause 
by which the bcHly might change its place. 

Thu inviinlion of simple machines for moving masses of 
any material which it might be beyond the unaided ;-owct 
uf man to Iniiisport to a (lislancc, must Imvv taken pUce in 
the (larlicst ages of the world. Human ingenuity would 
readily suggest the application uf a ru*l ur bar of wood or 
iron, fur the purpose of lifting a heavy body from the gruuicl; 
and vury little ex])eneiice would suffice to show that rolling 
ur pusliiiig a bluck of stone u]i sloping ground was a utiiclt 
e.asier operation than that of raising it vertically by the 
stiength of men’s arms. Tlius may have arisen the eiupluy- 
tneiil uf the lever aud ineliiiud plane; and from these, siib- 
suquciilly, the Hh<.-cl and axle, the pulley, the wedge, and 
thu screw were deri\ed. The simple means here iudicatvd 
would ho suthcicut, with the aid of manual labour, to build 
up the must massive cyclojican edilico; ond even the vast 
materials which form the roofs of the Egyptian temples 
may ha^ e been raise*! to their places by means of inclined 
]ilanes, formed of eartli fur the piir\>ose, on the exterior of 
tho wuIIa, and afterwards removed. 

Thu steps by which the art of constructing niachiucs 
advanced have not been distinctly recorded; and the work 
of Vitruvius on urehitccturu is almost the only source from 
whenco can be obtained an account of such as were in use 
in uiid before the time of that engineer (the ago of Augus¬ 
tus or Vesyiasiau). From the descriptions there given a 
appears that among the imx’haniral (lowers then in use 
wore tliu lover, the windlass, and the as»einblnii:c of pulleys. 
Vilrntins also meniioiu some ingenious eoiilnvaiu-es for 
transporting licuvy blocks of stone from ilic *]uarrie8, ou«\ 
a forcing-pump, the invention of which lie a<criboi to Cle* 
Hibius, fiir sunplyiiig the public fotint.iios. Ho describes .i 
complex mnphinoi y'.coiisisting*if w liecU driving each ether 
by cogs or teeth, which wasojiplied to carriages oi ships for 
the pniqiuso of measuring the ilistances travelled ur sailed; 
and ho enters fully int*' Bic construction of engines for 
throwing darts *>r massifs uf stone. Tho muscular strength 
of men was then employed os a moving power in turning 
milb: wluxds iiupelled by river currents acting on ftoat- 
buants gave motion to machinery for gHiKliog 

corn ; and wheels turned by meu walking on them weru 
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used for raising vater b}' ImckcU or otherwise. Vitruvius 
generally mentions the names given by the (irevks to the 
niuchinerv; and it might, without great risk of error, be 
presumed that much of that which he describes was in ii 
among the latter people at, or even before, the time wnt.n 
the Parthenon was raised. There are no iliatinct intima¬ 
tions of the existence of windmills till tho twelfth century. 
Tliu cxiHinsivo force of steam cim only he said to have 
become a moving power at the oml of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury. and then it was employed inen‘ly to raise water. Its 
geiicrul application to inacliiiiery must be dated from the 
year 17G8. 

In tracing the progress of discovery concerning the ma¬ 
thematical theory of nieehanieiil action, we shall have little 
to notice till we come to the sixteenth century; for the 
aulionts, Vhodevoteil themselves with so much ardour to 
the rcsearclies of pure seieiiee, nlinusi entirely iie^lcclcvl tho 
appliciilion of the latter to subjects which appeared to them 
to toriuiiiate ill mere practical utility. It must he observed 
liuivevcr that Aristotle, who left no depnrtineut of imtiiru 
untouched, has noticed, in his nu'chunieul quesljons, the 
equilibrium of unequal weights on the unequal anus ulr n 
balanced lever, though he gives a very unphilosophicul 
reason fur the fact. But in his ‘Physics’ he slnle-i correctly 
that if two forces move with velocities reciprocally propor¬ 
tional to their intensities, they will exert e(|ual efforts: 
this may apply to a well-known pr<i]>ert}' of the lever, hut it 
may have been meant to refer only to the efTei-t of two 
une<]ual bodies moving with uneijurd velocities, and striking 
each other or a lliird body. 

Sicily enjoys the holloin’ of having given birth to the 
first philosopher who can properly lie suid to have been a 
theoretical ineehanieiail: we allude to Arcliiiiieiles, who 
died about 21'J u.c., and in whose works there is direct 
evidence of an effort In deteimine the principle of cquili- 
hrium in machines. Commencing, in the treatise wliuse 
Latin title is ‘ De.,'Equipunderunttbus,’ with the axiom that 
two equal weights halunec each other on a lever (of nniform 
dimensions), when at equal distances from the fnlrrum, ho 
supposes the weights to be divided into an equal number of 
equal parts, and that the parts arc removed to efiu,-!! dis¬ 
tances from the point of supiMirt; observing then that the 
equilibrium still subsists, he pnH-eeds, by the luelhod of 
exhaustions, to show that it alvra}.s will lake place nrorided 
the boilics are inversely pruporliunul to their dislanccs 
from the fulcrum. Archimedes thence concludes llint tliere 
must exist in every one bodv. cniihidered us an assemhluge 
of smaller bodies, a centre of fon’c (that is, a centre of gra¬ 
vity) corresponding to the fulcrum in the former case; and 
he proceeds, by the analysis of that day. to investigate the 
seat of the centre of force in a triangle, a parabola, and u 
paraboloid. 

This philo.sopher has obtained elental celebrity by the 
contrivances whicli lie is said to have adopted fertile defence 
of Syrai'.usc. No precise account is given of the inarhiiiery 
which he employed to raise up amt destroy the galleys of 
the enemy, and the effects ate probably exaggerated. The 
vessels must have been close to tbe walls, and it is con¬ 
ceivable that, by books ul the cuds of chains which were 
su.spendcd from levers on the ramparts, the rigging, or soiiiu 
pnitsol the turrets erected as u.siial on the decks, in order 
to enable tlie assailants In jiass over the parajicts, might be 
canglil; then, the levers being raisefl by the force of men 
or olberwisc, the vessels or the turrets would be easily 
overlurned. 

Duritm nliiiut ItmO years, which elapsed between the 
time uf Arcliiniedcs and that uf Cardan, we have no other 
notices coneennng the theory of inechanies (beyond those 
whieli occur in the writings of the foruiur niatlieniatieian), 
than such ns arc eonlaineil in the‘Malhemuticul Coliuc- 
tiuiis’ of Pappus, wliich amonnt merely to a slalcniciit that 
the nnlioiils bod reduced ilie tliet>ry of every inacliiite to 
that of the lever, and an unsuccessful utiempt to explain 
tlie euusvt uf the equilibrium of a budyou an inclined piano, 
It is reiu-uikable moreover lliai both Canluii oiid, snhse- 
quenlly, tbe marquis Ubaldi (the latter of whom published, 
in 1077, a Irealise in which he expiains at lenglli the cutii- 
binutions of tmilcys, and reduces their theory to that of the 
lover) shoulu also have given erroneous solutions of the 
problem concerning that e<|uiUbrium. The discovery of thu 
true theory of tlie incliued plane was however, about tho 
same ihiie. made by Stevinus, a n.-iiivc of Flanders. This 
swUieiuaticiau and engineer supposed a cliuin of unifonn 


dimensions to bo placed on a doubly inclined piano, having 
a common summit and Imse, the chain boiiig perfectly free 
to slide on tho planes, and its ends hanging vertically to 
equal distances below tho base; then, in order to prove that 
tile chain would remain at rest, he shews that if any motion 
should take place, it might continue fur ever; niid this he 
(toncludes to be ahsunl. As tho ai^umont bohhi good when 
one uf the two planes is in a vertical positiou, Steviiiiis 
infer.s tliat, wlien a body U in e([uilibrio upon a plane, tlie 
rutaimiig power is to tho weight as tho height of tho plane 
is to its length; and he fiirtner shows that if throe forces 
act on any point, they hold the latter in c(|uilibrio when 
Iheyuru urupurtiuiial to the three sides of a triangle formed 
by lines (Iravvii parallel to the directions of the forces. It 
shonhl bo remarked however that Steviiius deinunsirates 
the law in that case only in whicli two of the forces are at 
right angles to each other. lJu died in IC33. 

To (lalilcu we arc indebted fur the first reduction of 
mechanical pruiiusilions 1u purely luathumalicAl formulm. 
Ill order to dciuuiistmtc the equilibrium of u body on an 
inclined piano, he imagined the weight and (he sustaining 
power to be applied to the ends of a bent lever whose arms 
were uf equal longtli and perpendicular to the vortical and 
slant sides of the plane; then reducing the lever to a 
straight one, between the lines of direction of tho weight 
and (lower, it was easy to prove that the forces in eqinhhriu 
on the plane were also in eiiuilibrio on the lever, and were 
to one another us ihc length to the height of the plane. 

But the must important discoveries of Galileo were those 
which relate to the times of descent, thu s|iaecs dcsceiidcil, 
and the velocities arquircil when bodies fall by the ucliuii 
of gravity. lie made observations on tho motions of peii- 
doluins, and determined that the limes of tlicir vibrations 
arc propurlioiied to the square routs of their lengths; ho 
.also gave llieorcms for the composition of two motions, 
when both arc luiifunn, when ImIU arc accelerated, and 
when one is uniform and the other accoierated. Nor should 
we omit to statu that he w.ns the first to obtain expressions 
fur llic strength of maicriaU in resisting the strains to 
which they aru subject. It deserves notu-e morcuver that 
Giihlc'O, 111 optiosing tho arguments of one of his conleinpo- 
rnrics coneeniing the law of the descent of bodies bv gra¬ 
vity, in.'iWes a su|iptisitiuii that lliu spaces descciidcu with 
thu ai-eelcmleil motion may be divided into equal part.s, 
each so smalt that the motion during the time of desenhing 
it may, without sensible error, l>c considered ns unifuiui; 
iiti h)i>ulli<'»is .'orresiHiiiding exactly to that which, agnm- 
alily to the (irincqilos of the modem analysis, is now 
ei]i{ilu)<'d ill investigations couceming variable motions. 

The theory of the inutious of fluids was, apparently, first 
cultivated in Italy by Ua.stclli, wbo wrote on the subject in 
1G3H; and about the same time Torricelli, having di&co- 
vcredtlic existence of a space void of air in the iqipcr part 
of a tube filled with mercury, its open end tiring imniorscd 
in a vessel of that fluid, was enabled to refute the auliunt 
notion that nature abhorred a vacuum. The bailor was 
suh8c<[ueutly Icil to the conclusion that thu (iressuni of the 
atmosphere is the cause uf the support of a column of mer¬ 
cury in a tube, and also of the ascent uf water iii i>unips. 
Both of these writers were pupils of Galileo; and, soon after 
the time uf this philosopher, tlie French malhcDi.'iticiaiis 
Descartes, Pascal, Fermat, and Robcrral, prosecuted with 
ardour the new science, as that of mechanics was enlh-d. 
Among the fruits uf their researches iniiy be naineil the 
determination of the centres of oscillalion and perenssiou 
in a biHly or system uf bodies vtbmiing about a fixed axis. 
The impul.se given by Galileo, being thus continued by a 
succession of men of talent both in Italy and France, caused 
the science to advance with uii accelerated movement, ami 
soon put it in a condition to umbmec all the subjects of (er- 
rustrial physics. 

The iiiouhuni<4 of that age was nut however entirely 
emancipated from tho trammels of a false philuMqiliy; and 
the theory of Descartes, concerning the communication of 
motion when bodies strike each other, is reinarkublo on 
uccouiit of the metaphysical principle which it involves. In 
speaking of the collision of bodies, ho gives os a reason why 
the same momentum should exist after as before tbe im- 

t iuct, that it depends on tho divine immutability. Gml 
laving created a certain quantity of motion to servo as tho 
cuuso uf all the oporations of nature, that quantity, ho'C.oii- 
ceives, cun never bo increased or diminished. Yet tliore is 
some reason to think that Descartes had better notions con- 
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ceming the plioTKitnona of collision, for ho slates coircrlly, Nimicrous other pruhlems of the hko nature wme given out 
ill one of hu lottera, that the motiuii of a body when it umoiiK tin; ])urlies, hikI the sulutiuns eonl l not i-ni. jf n,, 
Strikes another which is at rest becomes divided bolwcen other buiictlt aro^-, ofrarryiiig tlib new culeulu!> to a con 
the two musses, and that the resulting velocity is diminished sidcrablo degree of perfertion. 

ns the mass is augmented. The chief feature iu the idiysii-s riom the lime of Newton mechanical scicncoMas, till 
of IXiscurles U his su|>|)Ositiun that the ))IanetH revolve about lately, but little cultivutcil in (bis country; but on the Con 
the siin in vortiocs of solher, the pnrtielcs of which, having tinent a siieeession of ilhistnous mim continued to ]iri>st:eule 
iU'iinired a cerluin degree of ecntrifugal force, act on the the investigation of Riihjecis conneeted witli it, and by the 
jilaiicts and prevent them from falling together in the cen- employmciit of unalytieal proi-e.>si-s they rendered compnra- 
tre ef the system. He supposed that the like vortices sur- lively easy the application of its priiicipics (o llio rescan.-hes 
iniind each planet; but tlie particles of [olhcr, having less ofpliysieal aslronoiny. 

Npecific gravity than the biKlies on the siirfaeo of llie planet, Tlie niathuinaticiaiis who niay lie considered as the iin- 
Ihe Iciuleiiry of these bodies to that surface prevails over mediate successors of Newton were €•ll:e!ly Kuler, D’Alem- 
Ihe force by which the miher causes them to recede from uert, and (Uairaut; and in the works of the Hist of these 
thence. are investigated all the circuinstanccs attending the phono- 

Tlie laws of tho collision of bodies, which had been in nicna of rectilinear and curvilinear motion wlien-a Ii.hIv in 
vain attempted by Uescarles, were at length, and nearly ul viicno or in a re&Utiiig meilmiii is subject to aiiv furres 
the huiue time. dUcovcrol by the English mathematicians whatever. Hut the mo%t ruiiurkahle event m the hi'siorv i,r 
Wallis and Sir (Ihrisluplier Wren, and by Iluyglieiis on the sciem-cs. uller the dna-overk'siif the Knglish pliiluMiphor. 
the Continent. I1ie Ar^t of these, in his treatiso ‘ )je Motu' wuo the solnlion of the celebrated problem of the ihn e 
(MmU). divides iKslics into such os are hard uiid such us are bodies; or that wIiom; ohjovt is to deleriniiie the niolionc .if 
elastie, and lie explains the plienuineiia attending the shock a hmly when attracted liy and revolving aliuut niiolhcr, and 
of bodies ufbotli kimLs. In (hat of Imrd bodies ho adupls eoiuinuulty disturbed hi the attraction of a tliirii. This 
as an liyiMitliesis that the body struck destroys as iniu-h was, at the same time tabuut 17a'.!), and nide|)cndcntly of 
iniifioii ill tlie striking body as the latter I'oiniiiuiiicates to each oilier, accuinphsheil by the tiirce h-arne<l im-n above 
It: and III clastic iMsIies he considers the furce.s of compres- nanus], and it now coiistilutet the h-nsis of the whole planet- 
Sion and rcstitntiun to ho proportional, in each, to the vein- ary theory. The ‘ Mi'caiiUjiie Aiialyti()no’ of La Grange, 
city hefmsi the shock. The name of Huyghens is become which was publishcsl m I 7 i*s, and |)|(, • M'Vanniue Celeato" 
I'l lehraleil from the disrovery of tho pro;H'riies of cycloidal of La l*hicen7!)s to Isiti), contain ihe last io cesMons which 
corves, mid the .'illeiupt to make Ihe lower extremity of :i Ihe niechaiiical sciences Inve since received; and ilieso 
cloi'k-pendidiim vibrate in an arc iif that kind, in order that seienei-s now roniprilieiid the laws of Avree or niuiiou, from 
tlie limes of vilinitioii might be ei^tial, whatever were the the properties of the -iiiiplo lever to llie phemniienu of the 
eslcnt of tlie are descrilied. This aiteiiipt did not siieeeed : lieareiilv bodies. 

I.nl, liinng led in the course of Ins iiiijiiiries to imcsiigale It may have heeii m'cii atar.-e lli.at the first general priii- 
(he position of Ihe centre of oseillatiim in a compound pen- ciplu in niecliunu-s is that i.f the ei|uildirium of bodies on a 
ihilniii, Ifnyghens found that when several {lenduhnis lever: and a kiuiwledge of n maybe aseiibed to .\rchi- 
liudies dcsmid by gravity and aAerwards re-aseoiid liv the iiiede.«. The exieiision of the principle to all the niecha- 
ai .{Hired velocities, in whalever way they may ac.i u{)on each nival jiowers was long an niis<ilved prolileiii, iiud the siliiiioii 
other, their lamuitoii eenlic of gravity cannot rise higher iiiav be -aid to have lievu first made known i.i the vvoild by 
tiiaii the point fnitu vi lienee it descended. This pioposiiion the discovery of Sievinus lelatiiig lo the siislaiiiiiig power 
is eoiisiilercd os jiroved from the fact that, if it were other- on an iiK'Iiiied ]i1:iii<* .\ -oeoiid geiieial pniicipliS mm Ih; 

wise, the eelllre of gravity might hy Ulechaiih-al means be coinvived to he tlijt of the coinposiiioii of motions-.r forces; 
made lo rise continually higher, ami thus {lei'iietuui iiiolioii and it.s discovery is to he ascribed to (iulileo. DjiiiLd Hcr- 
mighl ensue : tint this is impossible. noulli (aboni l7-2>>) was the Aist to deiiionsliaio Um rule of 

in Iii.s7 Newton's great work conc«:rning tho imithema- the composition of fou-i-s independently of motion; .but ilm 
lical priiieiples of iiulural philns<i|ihy was Ar'l publislu'il, ap]>lieaii<in of the iinneiple iis a meansof ohtamiiig general 
ami fiom that imui the mechnnieat sciem-es, whieh had equations uf W{nihl>rilim ms iiis to have liccn llrst m.ide in 
liiilierlo been coiilliKsl III the action of bodies on cueh other Iho'l’rojei irnim Nonvelle iMec.inique.' uhicli was pub- 
nr. the surfnv of tlic earth, wen: made to cuinprehend the lished by Varignon in llisr. 

laws of ))|:uK-1ary motion. Tliu ' Principia,’ as the work is Lu Giuiigc (reals as a third |ii'inci|,]e in inevhanics that of 
called, t'omiiiences with the three well known axioms in rhiunl Jly tins is ineunt those which bodies 

philosophy, or laws of motion. Assuming then as an hypo- in is|uilil)n<) would haw at the rust instant of their motion, 
tlicii.s, that all the iHidiej of the universe and all the jiur- in the event of the ei|iiilibriiim being distiirlKvl, Indiea- 
ticles of every body exert on ea(*h other ninliial attractions ; tions of this piiiicqjle are foimd in the writings of (t.iIiIi'O. 
Ussninmg also that llic planetary bodies were originally put Watli'. and Descartes, but John Kernoiilli k thought to 
in motion by impulsive forces; the nitatiuiis of these bodies have iK-eit the ArsI who slmwcd its iiliHly in resolving slii- 
on their axes, their revolutions in their orbits, and nil the (ical problems. [Vihtcvl V>;lo( uiks.J A general method 
perturbations hy which their inurements are varied, .ire ex- of solviiig mechanical proposiiuins was disouvered bv 
plained by means of the elementary ibcsirem for the compo- D'Alembert, and it may be Unis enuiiciatvil. if there be 
sitiuii and resululioii of niuliuns. Thu uscillatiuus of pen- impressed on Wlics inoiions which they are forvcsl M 
diilums, the theory of projeclih's, tho muvcinenls of Ituids. change in consequence of (heir mutual iiciiniis, those 
nod the resUtancu opposed by tliu latter to the motions of motions may be voiisidensl as coui|>omidcd of the inoiiiin.s 
bodies immersed in thorn, are also in the same work inves- which lliu Imdios do rcnlly take, and of those which are 
tiguted at length. destroyed. 'Whence it result.s that lhc.se last must be such 

Ckintemporury with Walli.s, Wren, and Newton in Kng- that if they alone existed the Iwdies would be in eqiiihbno. 
land, were, on the Continent, tho rclebrated Ixiibnilz and In order to avoid the decoin|iosilii>ns »f motiuiis which ihK 
tho two elder Uernoullis, all of whom contributed greatly to principle requires, an ct|Uii(iuii is i're((iieiitly made hotw is it 
the lulv.mcemont of mechanical science hy their invustiga- tlie general unalytieal expression for u force and llie o\)>re'- 
tions cnaceruing the laws of motion in terrestrial bodies: sion fur those forws which proiluce the oliserved iiieliuiis. 
niid to the rival^' ns well as the talents uf these great men [Kqncus, luriisssKU.] The ninimer ofestiiiiatiiig Hie value 
we owe some of the most important discoveries in that of a meehaiiical foreo is various; and a ditrereme m the 
branch of learning. At this lime the ItiiHional or dif- cxpre.ssion of the value gave rise to disymtes which con- 
furcnliul culciilus was discovered, and had acquired on (inued during nearly ali the Arst lialf of tho uiglitcentli 
algorithm; nnd they who adopted ils principles oppoar tu centuiy-. [Fuuck.] 

have been anxious to show its sujioriorily over the nniiont HesiJes the iirinciples above nu'iitioneil there occur iu 
geometrical analysis, by proposing to their 0 {iponenls pro- nieclinnieid iiiveslinatioiu several others, which it will be 
iiloms which could scarcely be solved by the latter method, pr^cr to stale brietly in this place. 

■With some such views LeibniU proposed the dotormination That which is calfod the preterration of living forcrx is 
of Uint curve alongwbieh a body descending would describe a consequence of the discov|^'of lluyghcns concerning 
equal vertical spaces in equal times; James Bernoulli pro- the movement of the centre of gravity iu u comyiound body, 
posed to And the Agure assumed by a ilcxiblo cord or chain For the space described by lliat centre is expressed by the 
when susponded at the extremities[C atenaUy]; and John quotient arising from the sum of the prwhicts of the nla^s 
Beriiuulli, to Aud the c.uivo of swiftest dearanl, fCYVAOiu-l uf each body into the distance it passes over, divided by (ho 
P. C., No. 918, VoL. XV.—H 
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»um nf llto tnflssr^; am! since the Rpnr.os clcsccmlcil liy 
iKxIii's when utilcil on by $^vity arc ])i-u)ii)rti<iiin1 lo lUe 
squaws of tlj^ velocities, it lolliiws that the sum of the pro- 
<lu(’(s of (he mass of cucli bixly iiitu the square ui' its selucily 
is constant, wlieiher the bodies TDOvejuitiily in any manner, 
or whether they dusceiul freely throii};li cquni vertical 
spaces. 

The fTeien'txi'mn of the centre nf "rarity is a principle 
which cuiitaiiis the dLsrovery of Newtuii, tlisit the niution of 
flic common centre of sraiity ef several liodies is not 
nllbctcd by the mutual altmctnms of the liodics. It was 
snbsci|u<:iit1y exlendcd hv iVAIcmbcrt. who shows that it' 
the liodics are lolicitcil by :i const ant ncnclvrativc force in 
directions either priilld to cadi other or tendiiii; to a fi\erl 
puint, the centre of gravity must describe the same line ns 
if the bodies were fri*e. 

Thr yTvxrrratinH uf arrat seems to have Ixvu di-a'over«‘d 
simullniicousiy by Euler, Dnniel Ih'riioiiUi. iuiil the (llic- 
valicr D’Avci,about I*a0. AceiirdinK In the latter it is nii 
extension of Newton's Uioorctn that the radii voclorcs of iv- 
Tolving Uidicsdescribe 0 (|ual areas in ctjiiul limes, and it 
consists in tins: Ibul tbc sum of the pniduets of llio masses 
of revolMiisi bodies into the areas descrilied by their radii 
Tectores about a fixed {xnul i.s propurlional to the lime. Or 
the sum of tbe pnxlurts of the masses into the velocities 
and lull) the perpendiculars let fall from the fixed point on 
the hni’H of direction of the inoiions is constant. 

'the prineiptr •</ leaxt artian originally signified, that 
when bodies net ou each other, the sum of the products of 
tlu! masses into the vdorilies and sp.an.’s dc.seiilii-d is a 
ininimum. Bat eousidcred in the most gcncrol sense, 
agreeably to Iho extension given to it by ).a Granjic, the 
principle consists in tins: tliat in trajectories dc.vcnbiHl by 
bodies subject to central forces, the integral of (he velocity 
mullii licd by the element of tbo orbit Ualways a iiiaximum 
or a ininimnm. 

A general outline of tlial part of mcchanies whicli re¬ 
lates to the equilibrium of soliil bmlies is given under tbe 
Word St.vticr ; and the details of tbe subjecis may be seen 
liiider Lever. Wheki.s, &c. The part of inedianies uiiich 
j'elates to ixidics in motion appears under the words referred 
to ill the article I>Y!t.vsiics. 

hlKCTIELEN, cnllctl Malincs by tbe Fivneb, is a large 
Well-built town in the provinei* of Antwerp, in 31'’ '2' N. 
hit. nml 4° Z'.i' K. lang. It stands m a fertile plain on tbe 
river I))le, by wbir.h it is iulcrsceled. Tbo streets are uido, 
well paved, and kcjil remorkably elean. Tho large sijuarc, 
ealliid iji Place d'Arnies, and the market-place, are in pur- 
ticiilor deserving of nieutiun. The callicdrni, dedicated to 
St. Uombaud, the patron saint of iMcehck-n, is the most re¬ 
markable building in tbc town. Its toner is ;i4t> feet high, 
arid contains a (Ini! i>cal of bells: itnasbinltin I4-'il. Tlie 
other principal buddings aiv tbe arsenal, nliicii contains a 
caiinoii-foiindry; the town-house, the areliiepisCo|ial palnee, 
tind the church of the Jesuits. Mechelen eoiilains n col¬ 
lege, an academy of painting, a society of fine arts, and a 
largo building w luch serves as an nsy lum for fOU widows 
and aged women. 

It appears that as early ns tho fifth century Mci-helen 
was the capital of a lordship, which was aflerHurd.s given in 
■.'»4 by Pepin to one of bis relatives. It w.i!. Mih.sci|iu‘nlly 
dcstroyerl by the Normans, and rehiiilt in the jc.vr Utid. lii 
'Jill ii was ceded by France to the bishop of Liege. At tins 
time it occupied only the left bank of the Dylc. hut wns 
extended on the other side of tliu river in 0 *U. Mechelen 
was sacked by the Spaniards in 137J, and by the ariiiy of 
tho Prince of Orange in 1378. It vvas taken in 1706 by ibe 
Duke of Marlboiuugb; and by the French in 17-t6, but was 
restored at the peace of Aix-la-(Uinpolle. In 1792 it was 
again taken by tbe Frciuh, who in 1UU4 destroyed its for- 
tilicalious. 

This town is tho scat nf an archhishopnc, created in 1339 
by pope Paul IV. The archbishop is the head of the 
Catholic church in Belgium, .and has for his sutfragans the 
bishops of Namur, Tuurnay, Aix-la-CIia]icllc, Treves, Glii-iit, 
Bruges, Liilgc, and Mayenoe. 

Mechclert carries on an important trade bv means of ves¬ 
sels of considerable burthen, which UMieiid Ine (lelieldu and 
the Dyle at high-water, thfi influenta of the tide being felt 
a few miles above this town. Tbe principal articles of com¬ 
merce are corn, oil, hemp, flax, ana hops. The laco manu- 
iketured at Mechelen hiu long been in high repute, and 
boors a great price. There are manufactories of hoU, 


shawls, coarse woollens, and paper, mflon-tnills, dye-houses, 
breweries, distilleries, and tanneries. It hue recently ac¬ 
quired additional hnportanco from tbc circumsianco of its 
being tbo <x-iitrul jniint at vvbich the several railroads of 
Belgium meet. It is about inidnay bciwucii Brussels anil 
Anivvi'rp, uti'l ■li'-taiit from both aboiil thirteen niilos. I'he 
pnpuliiliiin tif Mechelen in IHdfi vvas 'i2,8U3. (Van der 
Miieliii's Dictionnaire iSingraphiipte. tie fa Pttmnce ttAn- 
rrrit.) 

MKCIILIN. [MKrHKi.KW.] 

MKCHI.OIC ACID. This acid was fomicd in 1833 by 
C'oiierbe. by passing (diloritie gas over fused mecoiiiii. When 
(nirilled by sidntiun in potash, iiml preeipitaiiun from it by 
iiilric acid, it oxisU in the state of eoluurlnss prismatic crys- 
tiil-, soliiMo ill void water, hut more so in hnt: 311 * 0110 ! 
mid n-ther dissolve it sparingly. It melts at about 257"; m 
:i7l>'^ it IK volatilized ; and by a strung beat it is decum|Hised, 
It IS staled by ils discoverer to be voinposcd of 

Chloriiio . • fi'd.l 

Organic mailer , U4'37 


lUU- 

1 lie organic matter eoiisLsfs of 

Ilydriigi ‘11 . • 4*070 

L'urboii . , 4n-|ll4 

Oxygen , • . 4C-526 
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MECKLKNBiniG, which consists of the two grand- 
duchies of Mcckleiiburg-Sidiwerin and Meckleiiburg-Sln- 
lilr., is situated in Northern Germany, l>ctween 3;V k' and 
31“ 2 ' N.Ial., and lli iu' and i;r 4.'/ K. long., and is 
houiidisl ou the north by the Baltic, on ibe east by tho 
Prussian provinces of Pomeiaiiia and liniiidcubiirg, on Ihc 
south by Braiideiibnrq and tlic Ilnnoveriaii priiu ipalily of 
Liliiebiirg, on tbe west by Ijiuenliurg and the tcmlory of 
Lhbeck. The area (accimling to Ilempel) is 38S(i wjuave 
miles, namely, Slecklenburg-Sidiweriii 478H, and Meckleii- 
hiiqi-Slrelitz 1092. Tho greatest extent of Meckleiibiui:. 
fiotii iiurlli to south, nr from the peninsula of Fiselihind to 
the great Wentower lAkc, is 94 miles, and the gicatost 
Ineadth, from east to west, 127 miles. 

DirnmnK.—M' chfenburf'-Sehwrrin is divided intoeirelcs 
or districts. I. Mecklenfuirg (*231,476 inbabiluiils): cliicf 
loiviK,Schwerin,tliecupital (i.t.uJj inbabitanls); Parclnin 
(.ifi'.HI inhahitants); Ludwigslust, the n-Mrleiiee of tho 
grand-dukctnearly.'ViXiu inhiibitanls). II. /I>«i/c?;(l40,4t>'i 
inhabilaiils): cbief town Giislrow (86211 iiihabiL'ints), one 
of the liaiiilsomcKt towns and the fourth in size in iho 
grand-duchy. It vvas fir many centuries the residence of 1 ho 
princes,and has several rcniarkalilc pu 1 ilicedifiivs,es|iecially 
this c.vtliedral, which contains some costly nioiiuiueiits of 
fill! princes; tlic jialacu. which Uempcl says is niiqnes- 
lionalily the finest princely ri*sidencc of the middle ngc-i 111 
Mecklenburg, vvas couverlctl in ISI7 into a bouse of cor- 
roclioii. 111. The Princijiolitii t\f Schtrcrin: cliiof tovi ii 
Bihzow (30CO inlmbitants). 1V. The Dittrirl nf liost'vh : 
chief town llostock (2'J,000 inhabitants). V. Thf f.onl- 
ship nf H'ismnr (11,420 inhabitants): chief town Wi-mar 
(iO.Odll itihabilants). [Schwerin; Rost<k k : Wismah.1 

Meck/iufnirgStreUtz is divided inlo, I. The /.ortMiip 
nr t'trch nf Stargard {60,762 mhabilaiits): ebirf towns. 
New Ktrolllz (5767 iuliabilnnls}; New Brandenburg (6000 
inhabitants); Friedland (4300 inhabitants); Old Strelilz 
(3000 inhabitants). II. The Pn'nrijiatity nf liatsehur", 
Ij’ing quite detacheil from tbc grand-iluchy, on tho frontier 
of Lauciiburg and tbe lake of Raisoburg, near Lubc'-k 
(14,080 inhabitants). [Strslitz; Rat/.kmiiru.] 

Tho siirfa(Xi of the country, being a part of the low land 
nf Northern Germany, may bo ilvscnbcd generally os a 
plain. 'Iliero is a ridge or riiain of hills whicli, commencing 
III tho Silesian mountains, traverses the country, and extends 
ill a iiortb-wust direction into Holstein. On both sides of 
this ridge there is some heath, moor, and sand, but a great 
portion of the land is fertile, and in parts covered with con 
sidcrablo forests. I'he soil is partly loamy and heavy, partly 
of a middling ouality, and partly sand. The first, which is 
about ono-thira of the whole, is very fertile; the second is of 
very different degrccsof quality; the last is oven where poor, 
and frequently covcrwl with honth. In Mecklenbui^- 
Schwerin there are sixty-two lakes at least 1^ miles long. 
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bosidcs many smalloi onos. X^kc Muritz. wliic-Ii is the 
largebl, ig lit miles long and H broad. In Muckluiiburg- 
Strolila tho county of Slui^anl nluiin iMiiituiiis llfty-tbroe 
lakes at least U milos Ion-.': the largesi is thuTolleii Luku, 
7i Indus long. Suniu of tlio rivers lull into the llullk', niid 
others into the Elbe. Ofllio former tho principal uru tho 
Truve, SlepcniU, llecknitz. Pueiie, uudWarnow; tho last 
is one of the chief rivers; the length of its coumo is ubuiit 
ino miles. At Kostock it suddenly expands to u hroadth 
nf :24UO feet, and fulls into the sea at Wurnuinuiidc. Thu 
Elbe only washes the frontier at two places, near Uunits 
and Boilzcnhurg, which ho on its banks. Tiio rivers that 
fait into Uic Klbo arc. thu Elde, which lias a courso of above 
lUfl miles, and the Havol. Tliccoast of tho Bailie, which 
is hut liltlu iudonlcd, is generally steu|), and high above the 
sea; ami wheru it is lu^r, the country is protected from 
ihc incursions of the sea by sand'hill::. Though Mecklen¬ 
burg, on tho whole, is not a pictures<|UO country, thcro arc 
sumo spots of very ]deaMng opimarancu about tnuny of the 
lakes, ospecinlly Lake Malchin, and near the scu cuasi, 
1'he cliinulu is heullhy and teiniHualc; hut thu weather is 
vai lahle, and the winter uflen very cold. 

Aatuml PiiHlitctiont .—Agrieiilluro is tho chief eni|iloy- 
ineiit ofthu inhabitants. \Vheat(mustof which isexportni!), 
rye, barley, outs, iieas, and vetcUus arc very iibiindunl. Tlio 
Ibrents produce oak, beech, and Hr tiinlicr of excel lent <piulily. 
Tln ru IS a good breed of horses, horned rattle, and ^heep, 
which are highly esteemed in ulhur countries. Swine too 
lire ahiiiidiinl. la sutne purls thero is much game, such us 
wibl lioars, stags and deer, bustards, partridges, snipe-, 
wild uei-so, and ducks. Tliu goose uf Mcckhiiluirg urn 
celebiuU'd Ibr ihcir size and good (piulity. Fish almunil 
bolh m thu sea and all tho lakes. The i-nniilry is poor in | 
iiiuierals, and no mines of any kind are workcvl. I 

Trmlc and Muniifur.lurex .—The niaiiuracliircs arc in- i 
cmi..<iderahle, but they arc iinprnviiig, and gieat pams | 
are taken to promote tlie woollvu maniil'ecturo. Faionr- 
iibly situated us the country is heiweeii the Baltic aini 
the Elbe, Its comincree is liir iiioiv iuipurlant than its | 
iiiiinuraclurcs, yet by no means so cMciisixc and profit- | 
able as might be cxpectcil; for the laws allow the inipor-; 
lalion and cxi>urtatioii of almost nil nriicU's, uii l the j 
duties are low. The vienuly of HamlmrK end l.iiheck, ami : 
Ihe hcaiy duties im|io.sed by the Prussian lanlV, ari' i.-rial ^ 
clieeks on tlie Intile of Mecklenburg. Tlie Jlcr''/iiii- of ; 
Mi'ckU-Mburg-Sehweiiu is cuiisideialile, aiiiouiiling to 
-.iil'.tHiU rivdollars per annum, of whieli nearly mil- ! 
hoiis are pnsUieed bv the domain-. The ivxeiiiie of Mi i-k- | 
leiilmrg-Sireliiz IS staled at -11111,0111) iix-dollars, hut is pro. j 
hatily higher, fur ihe domiuiis.iluiie ) odd ituu.mio ri\-dulhu's. I 

lu'liiiioii u/til iLilucaliuii .—^'I'lie great iiiajouiy of the 11 .- ! 
Iiidjiiaiilsaru Eulheraiin. There are in Mis'kleiibnig-Sehue- 
I III-lOUU Jew sand a'JOKuuini) Cut liohc-, and in Meeklenlmig- 
•Sirelil/ NOii Juwsaiid at) Kuiuan (Jathulics. The faUinists 
are only 'Jail in both states. Ttie sovereigns are Ihe heads of 
the church. There appears (o he a very inadetpiate reh- 
gjuus instruetiou, since, aecordiiig to llerupel (the most 
recent nnd the best authority), there are in Mecklcnbnrg- 
Schwerin 4t> 1 Protestant ohuiches with only otlieiating 
I'lergy, and in Meeklenburg-Slrelilz ISU churches with 
^■l^lr^ymen. Eduealioii was forinerly very much iieglceli-<l. 
The sehouls for the people were few and ill cundiiclod. The 
luuriictl institutions were better, and tho univcrsily of linstock 
has had iiiuiiy eminent professors. Uonsiderahlo iniprote- 
niciils were made by duke Frederick, who iu 1 7Hi founded 
a semiimry for schuohuaslers; hut n thorough reform was 
lelt for his successor Frederick Francis, who during his lung 
reign devoted his unceasing attention to this object. Thu 
inipruvomeiit in Mecklcnhurg-Sttclilz has been equally 
great. The uuivorsily of llostuck has only about ItlU stii- 
dcnls. 

'I'ha militiirt/ fnrre of Mccklcnburg-Scliwcriu is ' 
men. and that of Mecklcnburg-Strelitz 74'J men. Their , 
contingents to the umiy of the Confederation exct'cd their ' 
ui'dmary ostublishmont, that of Mueklenburg-hlcliworin 
liuiiig.3^00, and a rcsoivo of I74U men, and that of 
Mecklenburg-Strelits 7 m men and a reserve uf 3i)!) 
men. Both form part uf the second division uf the !0lh ' 
corps of tboormyof tho Cunfederatiun. Their rospoclive 
contributions to Ihu treasury are 133.'1| florins and Gt)6t 
florins. In Ihe full council Schwerin has two votes nnd 
Strelils one; in the select council they liavo together ouo 
votu, vii. the t4llu j 


Fbrm af Gwernmenl ,—^Tlie co-operation of estates in the 
affairs of the country may lie traced to the reniulcst periods. 
Tho cunslilutiou, in its present form, is founded on compacts 
entered lulo belweoii ibu princes and the estate- in laii.l, 
157 J. 1G21, and ei‘jM-ciaIly on that of 1753. The giund-diikes 
have the whole executive jHiwur; but sliare with the estates 
the legislative iiewerand the nghl of iin))osiiig taxes. Thu 
gruud-dukes indeed govern their resjicctivu dominions indc- 
peiiduntly of each other, but the u»uues of the two graiul- 
liichieK are inseparably united by a i-uiupuel made in lai.t, 
culleil the l-andes-Unioii. The rler^y, Ibiuierly iho first 
ostalo, having liecii excluded after the Reronnation, tho 
assembly has since consisied of two estaU-:.: thu first is 
called tlie equestrian order, which iiududesull the owners of 
noble estates (whether they are noblemen or nut), llicy 
have great privileges and imuiumlies, and are rb-h and 
powerful. Thcreare tmw 67J lumlowiit-rs who have -eats 
iiiid Mites ill Ihc iissemhly. The second estate consists of 
the ilcpultes uf tho forty four towns. They meet annually 
nl Slernherg and Mulchin nliernnloly. In general abmu 
guu membi-rs attend. Thegrand-diike alone has the right 
of inirudueiiig such niea-ures us he deems necessary, whieh 
is done by what are called * projMjaiiJotis.’ The estates hate 
the right to accept or reji'cL tiicm, and they may likcwisu 
represent what they roiisitler as gricvanees uiid petitimi 
for their being remedieil. 

The hi-tory of the conitiry is rather inliicale, in consu- 
({iieneo of ihe fre<{Uei)t changes in the reigmugfuinily by Ibo 
forniulionofnewhiunches andlhee.xtincliunufflihers, wliieli 
oecasioiKil continual j'artilKiiisol the ici rilory. Mcekk-nlnirg 
was inhabited by the lleruli and the Vandals On thciremi- 
griiling to the njiiiIi they were Mieceedeil by Sclavoniiut 
(W'eiidish) lubes of whom the most |iowcir'il were (he Oho- 
triti, to who-e iiiiiiee lieinncli Burewin, son nf Pruli-laus 
(who had eiiihriaed tlie ( hrisliau religion), Henry the Lion 
gate h- d.iughlcr Matilda. Pndi-laus wa- deelared in 
11 ru .1 pniu-e of the empire, and wa» the ancestor uf tliu 
su< c»-oiliiig -otereigiis of Meckleiibiiig. These priiiee- re- 
ceiti^d llie ducal liile fi i>ni the emperor Charles IV. 111 l 3 Ju, 
and a—limed th.il of gland Juke nii juiiiing thetfieiiii.iii 
Uioift'deralloii 111 1 - 1 ,'1. 

(Ha.—el: Siein; I roi><-helmaiin : and chielly Ifempel, 

llisl. Iliiiiilli.ii'h 

Giisirow, Ir-i 7 -) 

AIKt ONIC .\CII>, a ^llhslalu'e which i-fiund only in 
opium, ill whii-li It e\i-u iii eutiibinuiiim w.lh Ihu alkali 
m<irplii:i. Il wa- llr-l iiolieed ht Segiim in l-i)l, and :i 
few ye.iis afier, more parlieul.irly descrilwJ by Serlueiini, 
wliii n.mii'd i1 iii'Vfii (ftiiK-D’t, jHippy. Slccon Ue of lime u 
one ofllio le-utlsofa peeuhir process for otilumiiig iiier- 
plna fioni opium : tin- is put iiil.i ten limes ils weight of 
wall r .It jmr, .iiid hydrui-hloiit' -leid is added until it i- di— 
solti-d; the soliinon i- to be filtered, ami mi cooling il do- 
po-it- himeconoie of lime in the stale of liglit, si-.ih, or 
nnenlur ert-luK; these are again to he dis.snl\ed in hot and 
very dilute htdroehloiie aeul, whveh separates tho remainder 
uf ihe liine, and on ciKihiig, the mecunie ueid crystallizer. 
I'hey arc to ho freed from ruluuriiig matter by suhsoi|ueui. 
treatment, and nmeomc atidh.is then the folintviiig proper¬ 
ties: It acts on litmus paper, nnd hn> a snur taste: it is 
soluble in four times its weight uf water, and also in alcuhol. 
Thu crystals do not alter by exposure to tho air, but when 
heateil to gi-z” they h>.-u -Jfj per eenl. of wulcr, and heeomc 
opaque. Although w hen healed even to near 2311'^ the aeul 
is not totally deeuuiiiused, yet the boding solution gives out 
iiarhmiie arid gas, and a brown substance is formed whieh 
is mulaineconie aeid. When strongly heatcMl, it is totally 
vajioriseil and decomposed. When mixvtl with a solution of 
chloride of gold, nnd heated, it is decomposed, siiul meljllic 
goiil is precipitated; this neid possesses the ehiiiueleristic 
property of forming a nurplUh-red colouri'd wJulioii with 
tho pursuits of iron, nnu this is regarded ns one of tho best 
toHls of its prvseiiuu, and also of that of the opiuiu front 
whieh it is derived. 

According to Liebig, mccomeaeid oousiaU very nearly of 
Two oqmvalenis of H.idrugeii • 3 

Seveue(|iiivulenl>ofCarboii • 43 

Seven cqiihalciilsofO-xygon , 3B 

Equivalent 100 

Tlio salts which contain this aeiil am called 
wo shiill liriolly state tho pro|iorties of the more inijxiri' 
anlof thuui:'>'Me«niafe cif.-loi/no/na crystallizes in quodii- 
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lateral prisras, dissolves in tuie aiul a Iialf limes its weight 
uf water, yieliU wnliT ulirM l-eatt-il, and iifler^urds snbltiiica 
witlioiU dueuiiiposiiig. Mi'cohuIi- of Jh/lush oiystiillizes iii 
tables ami Icci\ci. iniiiluiiis water uf eryslullixuliiMi, and is 
solublo in twiee iis weight of cold water. AJnwKUc o/ Sniia 
crystallizes in Unc iieedlca, wbielt i-untaiii nuiclt water of 
crystallization, and arc udubic m five times their weiglii of 
wnier. Meconair qf Ume fivms ncicuhir crystals, which 
contain water of crystallizatiun, nod arc soluble in eight 
times tlieir weight of water. When the acid is in excess 
the salt crystaUizes in pr^^ll■s, und is diflicuUly soluble in 
water. Meconateof Maini‘sht\i\w\'i neutral is only slightly 
solublo, but the su|M>r.sili dissolvi's readily; it cryslalhzc.s in 
llattened needles, w Inch arc brilliant and transparent, and 
have an acid and tiitler taste. Mi-ronutBnf 7?«/7///‘vis slightly 
soluble in water. Meconute uf Iftn is a colnurlc'S and very 
soluble sail, wliivh bn-omes red by c.stHjsiire to the air, and 
more rapidly by the addition uf nitric and. The P'-r/iifni 
viilf nf /ruti is also n Miinhiesiilt, .uid i< of n tine red colour, 
winch isdeslru)u<I hy heat, by sulphiirnnsacid, ond protoxide 
of tin: the rninainini; inclitllic nii'eunaic>-nreiiot imp-iriant. 

Alrhiiupconir .4ciil.— l\ Ims heen aliove nieiitioiicd that 
when a solution of ineconic ar.d i.s healed to ebullition, 
that carbonic acid is evolved, and h brownish solution rcsull.s; 
this consists of colouring tnaller and mi-lanu'ciniie auid. 
When u inccunute, as of potash or lime, is boiliil with hydro* 
chloric acid, no colourini'inullcr rcsiiUs, imd yet. iiietanio- 
cunic acid is funned. 

This arid is soinhie in sixteen limes its weight of boiling 
water, and scparale.i oii cooling in hard anliy diMiis grains, 
which, like tlie mcconic aeid. ndden (Im pcrsalts of icon, 
but they iIifTur from it in every other rcsiKct. 

It is formed by the mere separation of carbonic ncid, by 
subtracting one equivalent of wlueli from niecoiiic acid 
wc obtain the acid in ip.iestio]i:— 

II. c. o. 

Moconic :iei<! . ‘2 7 7 

Carbome ocid . 1 2 

MeUmoeoiiicacul . ‘2 G a 

Its saline combinations have l>ccii but little examined. 

J’lfromflronie Aci<l is obtained by heating moconic acid, 
which yietds about uiie-nftli of its weight. It is pnriliod 
by pressure between folds of hlnttmg paper, and crysliilhza- 
liori from solution in water. It is fusible between '218* and 
267”, and then flows like oil; it is entirely soluble nt a mo¬ 
derate temperature, ami is mure soluble in alcohol even 
than in water. It turns the peneilts of iron red, and its 
salts are generally soluble lu wuior. It is formed by tlic 
separation of four c<{uivnlcnLsnf carbonic ncid nnd one c(|ui- 
valent of water, from two <s|uivalciilsof mecomc acid, thus: 


Two e<{Uiva]cnts of Mecnnic aoiil . 

H. 

4 

C. 

14 

o. 

14 

FoiirequivalcutsofCarbunic acid . 


1 

b 

One equivalent of Water . . 

1 


l 

Pyromcconic ncid 

3 

10 

6 


MECONIN, a noutral principle existing in opium, first 
noticed by Dahlane, and more particularly examined hy 
(loucrbc. To obtain it, an infusion of opium, from which 
the morphia has been precipitated, is to be cvniiorafeil, 
and the crystnlhzeil matter, obtaineil after being pressed, is 
to lie treated with boiling alcohol; the solution contains 
uarceia and colouring matter, from which it is to be sc]in* 
rated by subseiiuent operations. 

The pruiertius of luecoiiin are, that it is colourless, ino¬ 
dorous, is at first tasteless, hut afterwards acrid; it is 
soluble in water, alcohol, and icihor, and crystaUizes well in 
any of them; the crystalline form is a six-sided prism 
with dihedral summits; it fuses at 11)4*, and is volatilized 
at 3111°, without undergoing any chango of properties. It 
is solublo in about 2G5 parts of cold water, and 2U of boiling 
water. Sulphuric acid give.-, it a fine green colour, while 
nitric acid by its action converU it into a tieculiar crystal- 
lino matter. Chlorine renders it of a blood-red colour, 
forming roechloic acid. It does not act either us nn acid or 
an alkali. 

According to Couerbo it consists of— 

*^our equivalents of hydrogen 4 or 4'44 

Nine equivalents of carbon 64 60'UU 

Four equivalents of oxygen 32 36*66 
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MED.\L. NumismalisU have usually given the namo 
of muduls to those coins that have been struck or cast for 
particular purposes und on cxlruuriliuary occasions, in 
coiumcinoruliua of victories, treaties, cAiroiiations, and si¬ 
milar important eventK, or in honour of remurkublo jicr* 
sons; in disliuclkiu to those which have lieen issued and 
generally circulated os money. 

Thu words metiui'lia and meJa^Uone first occur in Italian 
writers, from whom the English and French have evi¬ 
dently taken their meiltU and wedaille, Tlio derivation 
seouis to be from the Greek /ifroXkov (metal); of which 
medals arc always mailc. 

A referoiiee to meilals, in connection with numismatics, 
has liet-n made in the article on coins [Coin], to which a 
few observations must now be added respecting them itide- 
(lundoiuly of their relation to the*gencral subjccU 

Thougli wc have proof in the specimens that have reached 
our times that the aiilients were not less successful in the 
inedallie thuu in the other arts of design, it does nut appear 
that works of this class were sought niter and preseived 
with Ihii care hcsiowed on productions of the sister arts. 
None uf the elassiu wrileru give any account of cuIIocIioiik 
of medals uiid eoiiiH ninong thu ffreuks, and it is not imlil u 
somuwliat late {icriud that wo find any distinct iiolico of a 
taste for them arising m Italy. Augustus, according to 
Suetonius, was the first who showed any iuterust in the 
subject; he was in the habit uf presenting to his fnend.s 
medal.s of (breigu eouutric-s and pniicvs us valuable luaiks 
of his favour. 

Greek nieihds and medallions are vtiry rare, few heiog 
known uf earlier dale than the CMtahlishmciit of the Im¬ 
perial power nl Koine, nnd when Greece wa.s under Koiiian 
dominion. Some of Sicily are not however so sranx-; 
they are of very line design and wurkiuaiiship, and de¬ 
serve the careful utlenlion uf the connoisseur. The de¬ 
sign of the finest of these is a head, usually of Ceres, willi 
spoik ill the exergue, and on the rcierse a Vielory clown¬ 
ing a figure in a cur. Many of great excellence and iu 
high preservation arc contained in our collect ion of coins in 
tliu British Museum. TheKoiuati medullimis dilTcr from 
the Greek (wc mean in this place Creek medals of the Im¬ 
perial periods) in their gn-uiur siibstanixi or l1iicknes.s. 
Those from the time of JuliusCtenar to llmlriaii are very 
scarce, and are, iu euiisequunce both of their rarity and ihcr 
quaht}, of high value. The larger bronze niedallions of 
tlio aiitionts arc ofieii uf c.xqnisile workmanship, and the 
devices arc uncommon. Some are composeil uf tuo sorts 
of metal; the centre being of (vppor, with a border or ring 
of compound inctal running round it, or ffC« verxii, the 
copper being llm outside ring. It uflcn happens that thu 
inscriptions on these medals extend over both the mclols. 

Among thu peculiarities which distinguish modern from 
aiitient medals may be mentioned the iiitrodnulioii of por¬ 
traits of illustrious characters who were not of princely or 
regal houses. It is remarkable that while busts are found 
of inatiy celebrated poutii, historians, und philosophers of 
antiquity, their portraits never occur on mcilals. When. 
a(\ur the long interval of ilarkncss in which lileraturo 
und art were enveloped, from the decline of tbo Roman 
empire to the seventh or eighth century, taste began 
again to appear, und, with the other arts, dio-engraving 
revived, it was employed in transmitting to posterity the 
portraits of eminent individuals. Petrarch seems to have 
ueen the first who, in modern times, made coins subser- 
viout to the illustration of history and hiompliy. The 
emperor Charles IV. bad expressed a wish that he would 
utUo the lives uf eminent men, and would place him among 
them. Petrarch boldly told the prince he would do so 
whenever bis life and conduct merited it It was after 
this that he presented to Charles a collection of gold and 
silver coins nearing tho roprescntations of distinguished 
men. Pinkerton lays that Angelo Polisiano was the first 
writer who adduced medals as authorities for antiunt orlho- 
grophy and customs. He rufors in his ' MUcellanen,' writ¬ 
ten n^ut the year 149(1, to some coins in the Medici col¬ 
lection. 

The curliest examples of modern medals and medallions 
sueiD to be of the fifteenth century, though there is one 
remarkable exception to this in a medal of David II., king 
uf Scotland. It is of gold, and was probably executed 
during that prince's captivity in England some timo between 
the years 1331) and 1370. From the fiftceulb century there 
is a succession of medals in most European cuuulries. A 
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gul(\ tneilQl of tho council of Florence, <lnlc(l 1439, in one 
of (he curliest. A still curlier oiiu, if tliu (Into ia 
correct, is uf Jobn Hubs ; but some duiibts huvo been oilcr- 
lainod of us nulhcnlicily. Vitinro PUann, n painter of 
Verona, is colvbralcd as tho restorer of the nrt at that 
period; but the inedul alluded to of David of Scotland 
seems to pmre it was jiniclisud before his lime. Pisunu's 
medals tiro vorv lar^ and arc all cost. They nro usually in¬ 
scribed ‘UpiiB risaui Pictoris.' It is curious that he bhould 
always refer to his being a painter while exercising u totally 
distinct branch of art. 

The Papal mu<UiU are among tho finest of a contiiuicd 
series. They commence properly with Paul II., wliu began to 
reign in 14G4; Ihoso uf punlifl's who lived prior to that date 
having hcoii added to tho collection by siiccussurs. Some 
oftlie medals ufalater period arc valuable exumi'lcs of the 
art, in which great improveraents tiMik place under .\IeN- 
andur VI. His succeKsors Julius 11., I^u X., uud Clement 
VI I, hud many of their inuduls designed by RnfTaello and 
(iiuliu Konninu, wliilo Benvenuto Cellini and other dinliii- 
giiished arli->ls wore employed to eiigruvo them. A Gcnuuii 
fiimilr, named Ennerani. or Ilermeruni, of eminence ns 
nicdnl engravers, scltleil in Italy about the middle of the 
.'•eviMilcentli century, and executed many uf tlie Pupal 
medals. This talent whs not, it appears, ronnned to the 
men of (his family: Vonuli says each of the daiigltlets also 
priNliicciIa lino medal. I 

The (■cnnim medals commence in 14S-3, and nro very 
numerous. The Sicilian mcfluK appear us curly as loUI. 
The llr-t modern satirical medal i.s of that time, and vvn^ 
piil'lishcd by Frederick 11. against his adiersary I'Vrihtiaiid 
king of Spam. It bears on one »ido (he head uf Fcrdimiiid, 
with the mscriptioii KKHniN.VNiivs u. .\ii. vtTt s vi li’ks 
(iiiiiis; on the reverso n wolf carrying oil' a sheep, Midi 
Jr(.l'M MKKM MIVVK KST KT OMrS MKl'M LKVK. Mllliy 
olhers might he mcntimied of this description. Tho em¬ 
ployment of medals for the conveyance of satire is not eon- : 
lined to tliu moderns. Examples of it occur among the 1 
Rniimns, but they aru rare. j 

The SiKinisli medals begin in J30.1. The earliest of; 
Venice appear in l.'iiJ'J; and tliosu of Denmark in 15IG. ' 
Tlie lirst Dutch medals seem to be of IdOii. and lliey are j 
rcinurkalik- for the cUbonUc views, map"'and plans tliat ! 
are engiavod ou many of them. It lias been oh'scrind [ 
iiinong the distinetiuiin of anlieiit and luislcrn medals, that ’ 
ill the furmcr, when hnihlings are n’picsentud, the simple i 
elevations uiily aro given, whilu in the latter pcr-peclive | 
umvs are exhibited. The Dutch indulged very IVwly in the : 
satirical vein, and for whieti they eventually paid very ! 
dc-.irly, as it coutrihuted, in no small degree, to bring on | 
tlieni tho whole hostile [kiwct of France under i-ouis XIV., 
who IS said to have been highly exasperated at llic pnhlica- 
lion uf a medal in which \an Heubingen, the Dutch nm- 
bas.siidor, was represented ns .Foslma (his name) arresdiig 
the ]in>gixiss of the sun, under which typo the (iattcrci's of 
D>iiik desigiintod that monarch. 

The French medals do not exhibit any remarkable excel¬ 
lence till this reign. The popularity of fxmis XIV. gave an 
iinpiil.so to the art, and we nnd his entire life illustrated 
(with more respect however to tho national glory and the 
prince’s vanity than to historical truth) by medals; st-nic uf 
them are well designed and Rncly oxeeulod. Tho medullic 
history of Napnloun deserves notice in the series of medals 
of France. It is of great extent, and is, for the most part, 
hdiieurublo to French ark . 

lllf scries of English coins and medals is one of the most 
perfect. Tho first medal is uf 141)0. It is of a large size, 
and is executed in the early Italian mnnnn. On one side 
is a portrait with lo. kknual. rhodi. turcupkllariub; on 
tho revene the arms of Kendal, with the inscription, tku- 
POKR OnsiDlONIS TtlHCOKirM. MCCCCLXXX. It vus found 
in Knnresborough forest, but it it bclicvod tu bo of fondgn, 
probably Italian, workmanship. The next English medal is 
of tho time of Henry VHI. It is of gold, and bears the 
king's portrait on one side, with an inscription on the re¬ 
verse. The first coronation medal appc'ars in tlie reign of 
EdwardVI. Tho medals of Quimu Mary are numtarous, and 
very interesting froip tho derices they bear. Tlio Scotch coro¬ 
nation medal uf Charles I. is of gold, and was struck at 
Edinburgh. It u romarkable sa being the first struck in 
Britain with a legend on tbo edge. Specimens of this 
medal in gold are very scarce. The models of tbo Com¬ 
monwealth and of Charles 11. are by Simon. Those of 


Queou Anno arc inlcrcsting from ilcir ladug charged with 
tbo uchievemenis of the great dnkc of Marllairough. Soon 
after this st Genevesu artist, of the name of Duxsier, was 
employc'l upon the imsIaU of tlie kings of Engfaiiil, and 
exocnted many potlndU of royal and other illustrious eba- 
ructers. 

The study of medals is, in its class'>f Ijro®* importance. 
It is itidis]teii>ablu to the histori-.iii und the antiquary, and 
liurdly less valuable to the m.m uf laslc. To the former, 
inoduis oficn ulbird iuformatiim that cannot bo obtained by 
other means, in the inseriplions. legend-s and allegories 
with wliieh they are charged; while to the nnist undcon- 
nuisseur many of I hem offer not only cxci'cdmgly beautiful 
examples of art, but. if tbeir uuilienlirit} can i>o depended 
on, u Mtic-s uf medals of any iiHiioii is one of ihc bcsi aii- 
tliuritics that can bo eunsiilted for the state of tin: arts of 
dc.'ign of any particular period. 

h would be an almost endless task tu enumerate tlio 
works Unit have been written on medals. Thu earliest Irea- 
fiso un the subject is that of Kiicus Vico. It is dated li'lH. 
The pnldiculioiis of Pinkerton in two volumes, of Eckhel, 
un introduction to tho study of medals by Milliii. of Bur- 
tliclciiiy, Mionnel, and others, may he cunsiilled for gcin- 
nd iiiluriniiiion; while, for a more cxtcndcs] uL-quaintaiici! 
with the subject, reference inu»t be made to tho vrilu> 
minous illustrations which have emanated from ih'ise who 
have dcscnlied in detail the various celebinted public and 
private eolleelions. Sonio remarks on the inaniier of eii- 
gniiini' die* ibr medals and coins will he found m thcnrliVle 
on Intat'lio. [ivTiCMO.] 

MEDALLION, a medal of an extraordinary si/c. Me¬ 
dallions were iicmt ii-ed as current cum : whereas il is pro- 
bulilo that medals were ioiii/-linir’.s allowed to pass in eiri'ii- 
lal lull as iiioiiev. 

MED \l.LIOX, in ar'hiteetiiic.any eireularorovul (ablet 
bciii iie.; on it iii>icets repre^eiiteil in relief, as li;;\iie'. lu-ols, 
uniiiiaU, flowers, £w<‘. 

MEDK, .JOSEPH, was bom at Ib-rden in E<: ev, in lin¬ 
ear t j&i:. When only ten years old in* lust bis fuller, but 
lis education was well proMiUsI for by hi( n-l.-itiioiE.’ Wliilo 
a boy nt selinol bo met aceideiitly wiili a eopy of Dollar- 
niiiie's Hebrew grammar, and .-ooii gaimsl n considerablo 
aiMpiaiiiluneu wuli tliiil luii..'ua‘.;u. In ir<0-2 lie cnlered 
Cliiist’s C dh'gc, (.'ambridge, and took h s degiee of master 
of arts in liilu. At this time his learning is spoken of us 
cxtraoidinary. During the cniher purl of his residcnoe iil 
college III! is said to have been troilded wiih sceptical 
opinions, wliieh however he soon shook off. His first wort: 
was a frculise, ‘ Do Sanrtitale Relaiiva.’ addn?ssi.sl to J)r. 
Andrews, bisliop of Ely, wliieh procured for him tho putr-in- 
agi! uf that prelate, who requested him tu boeunio Ims 
doincstio clinplaiii. This offer Mr. Mede deeliiu-d, and was 
soun after made a fellow of his college and reader uf the 
Greek IccUiic uf Sir Walter Mildinay's fuimdution. Hu 
appears lo have been remarkably skilful uud sueeesaful as a 
tutor. , 

In IfilS be took his degree ofn.n. Ho refused the pm- 
vostship of Trinity College, Dublin, which was twice offered 
liim, ill iri-.*? and l(i:t0, thruiigh the inllticncc of urchbisluip 
Usher. The extent of his ambition seems to have been to 

[ lursue his studies without inlorruplion in the retirement of 
lUeuIlege. There he spi-nt the remainder uf Ids life, and 
(lied in Iii38, in his firty-secniul year. 

Mr. Mede was distinguished for his meekness, modesty, 
and pniilence, and his hberalily was such that he devoied 
the tenth of his scanty inanuu to charitable uses. (Iis 
learning was divorsillcd and profound. In his younger 
years he studied astrology, but aflerwnrds alwiidone.l tlui 
pursuit. lie was well ae(|iiainted with mathemnties, niodi- 
ciiie, nnd the various blanches of philosophy, and was deeply 
versed in history and anlmuUies, nnd in ilio lik-raiurc and 
sciences of the feast, into the abstrn-cst jKiri- of which ho 
searched for iUoslratiunsof the pioplii cies of Scripture. 

IliB chief Work is the ‘ Clavis AiHu-alyptica,’containing 
n system for explaining the Apoeid>i''a.’, which has hceu fil. 
lowed more or less by iicaily .all subsequent wrilcr.s on the 
prophecies, and is rtvoniincnde<l by bishop Hurd in Ins lentil 
sermon on tlic .study of tho prophecies, us being the first 
rntimml attempt to exidaiu the Apocalypse, lliis work lui' 
been traiislaleil by hir. T. Brunshy Cooper, 8vo., Jjiml., 
JH3.3. • 

Mode’s whole vrorks were collected .after his death by Dr. 
Worthington, in one vol. fob, Lond., 1G7^, with a life of (ho 
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aul^or prcflxcd. Tlicre is also a rocrnt edition of liH 
‘ Apostary of tlie T^ttiT Times’ l'2i)io., I^md., 

MKDK'A. (Zoology.) [CiLiuoftAUA, vol. vii., p. IGS] 

ME'OIA (Mifcia, ^ country of aiiticnt Asia. It U 

“ T 

difficult to delermiiic its boundaries, as llu-y (lilferod at va* 
rioiis tiriuM. In the time of Strabo it was diviilud into two 
divisions, Groat Media and Media Atroiiutonc. Great Mc> 
■lia, which is ii high table-laiiJ, is said by all ant lent writers 
to havu had a good elimato anil a fertile soil; an account 
w Inch is fully confirmed by modern travellers. It was sepa¬ 
rated on the west and south-west from tho low country, 
watered by the Tigris and Euphrates, by a range of mouii- 
tains known to tho nntients under the numo of Ztign)!i and 
Purachoatras. Xciiuplion however opi^ars to includo in 
Media all the country between the Tigris and Zagros. 
(/inab., ii. a, $ 27.) On the east it was bounded by u desert 
and the Caspian mountains (the modern Elburz moun¬ 
tains); and on (he north and n(>rth-wo8l by the Cadusii, 
Atropalene, and the Maticiii, thus answering for the most 
purl to the mmleru Irak Ajomi. Atniputcne, which cor¬ 
responds to tho modern Azerbijaii, eitciidod as far north as 
(he .4raxes (Aras); it was much less fertile than Great 
Media, and docs not appear to have been included in the 
Media of Herodotus. It derived ils name from Alropates. 
who successfully opposed the Muecdonians, and established 
nu independent monarchy, which conlinuetl till the lime of 
Strabo (p. S32, 523, Cosaubon), notwithstanding its proxi- 
miu to the Annonian and Parthian dominions. 

liic |irii]cipal town of Great Media was Aglmtann, or 
Ecbatana (Ilamadan). the summer residence of the Per¬ 
sian kings. [BcjiATANA.] South-west of Ecbalauu whs 
B aptana, or Bagistuiia [Bksittuon], situated on the great 
I'ommcicial road whicli, beginuiiig at Clesiplion, passed 
through tho Median gales of the mouutam-range called 
Zagros, and terminated at Eehutanu, Tliis commercial 
roiul, which is determined by the ph)sicul churaclet of 
the country, has continued in use to the present day. In 
the iiorlh-cnst of Great Media, near tho (ja.Miian gates, 
was tlie town of Rhagm, afierwards called Europus hy 
^ the Macedonians, and Arsnria hy tho Parlhinns, which was 
founded, or rather colonized, hy the Maeeduniaiis under 
Sulcueus Niealor. (Slrntm, p. 524.) This town, of which the 
ruiiu arc still visihlu at Kui, is frc<|iicntly montioued in the 
apocryphal book of Tubit, os the place where many of tho 
•lews resided, who had been carried away coplivc hy Shal- 
nmncscr. I^urc are severul p.a-.ses through the Elburz 
nioiintuiiis. to (lie soiilh-cast of Tehiau, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Hat. Near Rliagto was the Nisu-an plain, cele¬ 
brated for its breed of luirsi's, which were considci'cd in 
aiilicut limes the best in Asia. .Arrian inforius us that 
tlieie were 50,Vl)U horses rcaicd in lias plain in the time of 
Alexamler,and (hat there were fiTiiierl) asmanyas 150,1)00. 
(Ilerodot., in. IDG, tii. 40; Arrian, vii. 13; Sirubo, p. 525; 
Aiiimian., xxiii. G.) 

Thu iiiuuntutltoas country in the &i>uth-\vesterii part of 
Great Media was inhabited by several warlike tribes, who 
maintained their independence against the Persian ino- 
nardiy. Strabo inciitiuiis four trilmsin particular (p. 521): 
the Mardi, bordering on tho uortb-wust of Persis; the Uxii 
and Elymici, east of Susiunu; uiid thcCosscei, south of Great 
Media. The king of Persia wa.s obligeil to puss through the 
country of the latter whenever he vUitud Ecbatana, and 
could only obtain a free pas>age by the payment of a con¬ 
siderable sum of money. The Cossrei were defeated by 
Alexander, but they never ujtpcar to liave been completely 
subdued by the Macedonians. 

The chief town of Atropatcnc was Gaza, or Gazikn, as it 
is called by Ptolemy, at no great distance from tho modern 
Tauris, orTaubreez. Norlh-wcsl of Gaza was a suit lake, 
called Spauto, or Martianua (Shahee, or Ourmia). In tho 
north-east of Atropateno, near the Caapiau Sea, there were 
tnanv nnmtul (ribesi which np|iear to havo formed no part of 
the Median nation. Tho most powerful of these tribes were 
the Kadusii, or Gclse, whence tne modern name of that part 
of the country (Ghihin) is probabiv derived. 

According to Ilero^tus the Meoes were originally divided 
into six tribea, the Bus«, Parataeoni, Struebatos, Arisanti, 
Budii, and Magi (i. 101). They were originally called Arii 
(Herodot., vii. C‘H; which word appears to oontaiii the same 
root as Ar-lsei, tne autient name of the Penians (Horodok, 
Tii. 61). It is not improbable that liiis name was originally 
applied to most of Uio Xndo-Gcrmani« uatioos, Tacitus 


speaks of the Arii os one of tho most powerful of the German 
tribes [Germ., <I3); and India proper is callul, in the most 
autient Sanskrit works, Arn-a-vartik ‘ lioly laud.’ The 
sunie name was retained iu tho province of Ariana, and is 
still employed in the East os the proper name of Persia 
(Iran). 

Media originally formed part of the Assyrian empire, 
hut its history as an independent kingdom is given so 
differently by Herodotus and Ctusias (whoso account is pre¬ 
served in Diodorus), as to roiidur it probable tliat tlio narra¬ 
tive of Ctesias must refer to a different dynasty in oasteni 
Asia. Ctesias makes tho Median monarohy last 282 years; 
und us Media was coniiucrod by Cyrus about b.c. 5G0, it 
follows that the Mudian monarchy would eoramunce, uo> 
cni'ding to his account, ubout u.c. 842. Herodotus, on the 
rontraVy, assigns to the Median monarchy a )>oriod of 128 
years, which, including Iho 28 years during which the Scy- 
tliiaiia hud possession of the couutry, would place the com- 
monremeut of the Median monarchy b-c. 71 G. The founder 
of the Mcilian monarciiy was Arbacus, according to Ctesias, 
who rcekuiis eight kings from him to Astyages. 

According to tho account of Hcrmlotus there were four 
kings of Media; 1, Deioces, who reigned h.c. 710-857. 
2, Phraortes, n.c. C,77-635, greatly extended Uie Median 
empire, subdued the Persians, and many other nations, but 
full in an expedition against tho Assyrians of Ninus (Nine- 
Yell). 3. Cynxarcs, b.C. 635-505, completely organiseil tho 
military force of the empire, and cxtviiilcd its Inniudaries 
as fur west us the Hulys. In an expedition against Niueveh, 
he was defeated by tho Scythians, who liud made an irnip- 
tinn into southern Asm, and was deprived of his kingdom for 
28 years. After the expulsion of the Scythians, ho took 
Nineveh, and subdued thc^Vssyrian empire, with the ex- 
' ception of the Babylonian district (UKCt>X<uvii;s; /loipii;). 
1 , Astyages, n.c. S95-5U0, who was ilollironed by his gr.iiid- 
sun Cyrus, and Media redueeil Iu a Pucsiaii pruviuec. Tlic 
history of Iho rise of the Persian luonurehy is rulaicd very 
din'erontly by Xenophon, who also makes a fifth Median 
king, (ivuxurus II.. succeeil Astyages. 

The Medes revolted during the reign of Darius 11., 11iu 
father of the younger C}rus, alsmt b.c. 40k, hut were uguiii 
subdued. (Herodot., i. 130; Xciiupb., HeUrn., i. 2. ^ 10.) 
They do not appear aOor this limo Iw have made uivy I'urtUcv 
attempt at recovering their indcpnndcneu. On the dowiif.il 
of the Persian empire they formed a itart of lliu kiiigdum of 
the Selencidm, oud were siibscqucnlly subject to the Pur- 
thians. 

ME'DICI, FAMILY OF. Tho early liistory of tho 
family of the Medici is obscure, although some authors 
liavi! traced their genealogy from tho age of Charlemiigiu'. 
Hut it must be reuiciobored that ihoso genealogies wero made 
afler the elevation of this family to supreme power in Kliirciicc. 
It appears however, from autlimitic monuuu-ntn, lliut many 
individuals uf this fuiuily hud signalised thcinsvKes im 
various important occasions. Giovanni do’ Medici, in thu 
)uar 125), with a body of only ono hundred Flurcutine.-t, 
forced hit way through thu Milaueso army, then besieging 
the fortress uf Scarpario, and eulored the place with tho 
loss of twenty lives. Francesco do' Medici was at the head 
of the magistracy of Florence iu 1348, at the time when the 
black plague, which had desolated so large a portion of the 
world, extended its ravages to that city. Salvestvo ile' 
Medici acquired great reputation by his tomperato but Onn 
resistance to Uie nobles, who, in order to secure their 
power, accused those who oppu^ them of being attached 
to the party of the Ghibelines, then in great odium at Flo¬ 
rence. The persons so accused were said to be atnmoRiVt 
(admonished), and by that act were excluded ftom all 
offices of goveruinent. In tho year 1379, Salvestro, being 
chosoM chief magistrate, exerted his power to reform this 
abuse, which wot not however effected without a violent 
commotion, in which several of the nobility lost their lives. 
After the death of Salvestro, his son, Veri do' Medici, con¬ 
tinued to bold a high rank in tho republic., and was in great 
favour with the populace. 

The founder howarer of UMt greatness which his pos¬ 
terity enjoyed fbr several agee was Giovanni de’ Medici, the 
great-grandfather of lijrenzo llio Mognifloent. By a strict 
attention to eommorts}, he acquired groat wealth; by his 
affability, moderation, and libemlity, no ensured the confi¬ 
dence and esteem of bis fullow-citizons. Without seeking 
after the honours of the republic, h« was honoured with 
thou all. The policy by whicn the house of Medici attained 
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lU politiml Mver li indicated in the charge given Ly this hit fcliew-cilizcns. enabled him to indulge hit tute fur tho 
vunorahio old man on his dealh-hed to hia two tons, Cutmo promotion of scionco and the cncuuruj{umeiit of loarnecl 
and Loronio: *1 fool.’ said ho, ’ that I have lived tho timo mou. nioiiijh a private cituen, he sur]ia»>(!<l almost all the 
proscribed me. I die content; leaving you, mv tons, in princes of Europe in his muniiicent patronage of literature 
affluence and in health, and in such a station, that whilst and tho flno arts. Ho assembled round him some of the 
Tou follow my oxamplo, you may live in your native place most learned men of the age. who had begun to coltivato 
honoured and rcspcclod. Nothing affords me more plea- the Greek language and phihjsophy. Ho oslabUsluil at 
sure than the rofteolion that my conduct hat not given Plorenco an academy expressly fur the explanation of ihu 
offcnco to any one; but that, on the contrary, I have an- Platonic philosaphy, at tho heail of which he placed tlw 
deavoured to serve all parsons to the best of my nbilitieR. celebrated Marsilius Ficiniis. Ity moans of foreign curre- 
I odviso yon to do tho same. With respoct to tho honours spondcuco,hecolloctcdtI>eGrv«k, LHiin, and Oriental MSS., 
of tho state, if you would live with socurity, accept only which formed the basis of the Laurenlian library: nor was 
such as are bestowed on you by the laws and the favour of he less liberal in Im uncoiiragemeia of thu fine arts, 
your feUoW'cUuens: fur it is the exercise of llial power During the retirement of his latter days, his liappk-st hours 
which is obtained by violence, and not of that which is vo- were devolvil In the study of letters and philosophy, nml the 
luntorily given, that occasions hatred and contention.’ He conversation of learned men. Ho also endowed ininierous 
died in the year 14‘28, leaving two sons, Cosmo, born in the religious houses, and built uii hospital at Jerusalem fur the 
year i :IHU, and Lorenzo in 1394, from the latter of wlinm is relief of distressed pilgrims. The spirit of his administru- 
dcrivcd the collatoralbmnchof tho family, which in tho bo- tiou was moderate, he avoided all appearance of stain 
ginning of tho sixteenth century obtained the abBoUilo which might oxcilo the jealousy of the KtnreuliiuM; niiil. 
sovereignty of Tusenny. by way of increasing liis interest among them, he cunfincl 

Even in tho lifo-timc of his father, Cosmo liad cngtigcd the marriages of his children to Florentine families. Rv 
not only in the extensive business by which the family had this prudent conduct and his benevolence, he acquired 
neqniriM its vealth, but also in tlie affairs of slate. Such the title of ‘ father of his country,' which was inscribed 
was his authority and reputation, that in the year 1414, upon his tomb; an appellation which, as it was founded on 
when Ralthasar Cossa, wlio had liMn clectud pope, and liad real merit, has ever since been alt.-ichcd to the name of 
assumed tlio name of .Tohn XXIII., was summoned to at* Cosmo do* Medici. Ho died August Ist, 14C4. Cosmo dc’ 
tend the council of Constance, he chose to be nccompanieil Medici married Contesina Rardi, of a noble and illustrious 
by Cosmo do’ Medici, among otlier men of cmincnci!, family, which had been long ilLstinguishcd at Florence, 
whoso characters might counleuanco his cause. By this Uy her he liad two soil!*, Ciuvuuui and Piero; and ho had 
council, which continuod nearly four yean, Balthasar was a natural son by a mistress. 

deprived of his pontifical dignity, and Otto C'ulonna, who Giovanni do' Medici was one of the Fluronliiiu amha.<- 
touk the name of Marlin V., was elected pope. Cutmo did sadon who were sent, in 2 455, to take the necessary 
iiotdescrt inadversity theroan towhomliebidattaclied him- oaths In Calixtus HI , who had succL-cdcd Nicholas V. He 
self ill prosi>ority. At the expense of a large sum of money, was Casmu’s favourite son, on w hom all his future hopes 
lie redeemed him from the hands of the duke of Bavaria, and e.xpMtntioiis rested; hut he died prematurely in Mii.'t. 
who had seized u|ton his jwrson; and aRerwards gave him Giovanni married Cornelia dc Alessandri. by W’hom he had 
on hospitable shelter at Florence during the remainder of only tine son. who died an infant. Piero de’ Medici suc- 
his life. The successful pontiff, instead of resenting the coeded to Cosmo's fortune and authority at Floreiict*; 
kuidiicss shown to his rival, suon ailcrwards paid a public Cosmo, in the decline of life, had recommonded to bis sur- 
\isit to Florouee, where, on the formal submission of Bal- viving son to employ one Diotisalvi NVroiii as his minister, 
tbasar, and at the request of the Medici, he created him a whom he believed to be attached to tho Medici mterests; 
caDlinal, with the ]invilcgC! of taking the first [iluce in the but the ambition of Nt-roni, and tho diaaffcciion of some 
sacred college. The new-made cardinal died in 141tt, and former friends of the Medici, had nearly proved fatal to 
it wus nmiotircd that the Mcilici at hia death possessed Piero's ndministmtion. It was the intention of the conspi- 
themselves of immense wealth which he had ae()uii'cd raters to surprise Piero at one of his country residences; 
(luring his pontificate. Tliis rumour was aflcrwards ciieou- but one of the conspirators went and communicated the 
raged Iiy those who well knew its falsehood. The truo plot to him. Picro, by an expeditious return to (he city, at 
soiiree of the wealth of the Medici w.is their superior (aleiils the head of a chosen troop of his frieiiiis, hatHed the designs 
and applteaiion to husiness, and the property of the cardinal of his enemies. Most of the conspirators saved themselves 
was scarcely sufficient to discharge his dubts and legacies. by flight: and though, with the as.->istaiice of tho Vcnciiaiis, 
Tho authority which Cosmo and his descciidants vxor- they afu-rwards made a stand, they were finally coin}H*llisi 
cised in Florence, during the fifteenth century, consisted to cvncuafo Tuscanv. Picro died Dee. .1, 14ii9, leaving by 
rather in influence than in .my dofinile power. Oismo e.x- his wifi*, Liicrclia lornahuoni. two suns and two daughters, 
(Tied this inlluenrc with great prudence, yet owing to tlic Lorenzo, Giidiaiio, Bianca, and Gioianna. 
di'M'ontent of the Florontmcs with the result of the war At (he death of Pioro du' Mcdivi, his two sons in- 
against Lucca, a party arose, headed by Kinaldo de Alhizi, herited his projierty ; hut I^irenzo succeeded him as 
winch, in 1433, aOcr filling tho magistnici(» with tiieir own head of the republic, and Ufion him tho title of Magni- 
adhurents, seized Cosmo, and committed him to prison. He ficent was afterwards conferred. From the time of Cos* 
was afterwards banished to Padua fbr ten yean, and sovcral mo's death, in t4GI, on account of the infirmities of his 
othermembers and friendsofthe Medici family were treated father, l,<ircnzo had been mtrcHluced to a knowledge of 
inthesameway. From Morence Cosmo proceed immedi- public affairs, although then only in his sixteenth year, 
ately towards Venice, whcrchewosreceivedwithmarkcdro- With this view ho was scut to visit the principal court.s in 
spect by the government; and alter a short stay there he Italy. Upon theaccessioiiuf SixtuslV. to the papal throne, 
wont to Padua. U]>onan application to the Florentine state ho went, with other citizens of Florence, to coiigratulatc 
by Andrea Donato, the Venetian ambassador, it wasoonsenled the new nope, and was invested with the office of ircM.siirt'r 
to tbathomight rcsiiloonany part of the Venetian torrilorics, of the holy see; and while at Rome took every op]>oriuniiy 
but not to approach within ono hundred and seventy miles to add to tho remains of antient art which his family hud 
from Fioreace. Tho affectionate rcoeption whkh heffliad collected. Ono of tlio first events after lie uodorl»uk flni 
mot with at Venico induced him to fix bit abode there, administration of affairs was a revolt of the inliahitants of 
Within a year of Coeno’s retreat, Rinaldo wat obliged to Voltcrra, on account of a dispute with tho Florentine re¬ 
quit Florence; and Como was recalled, tuid returned amidst public. By the recommendation of J.<orcnio, forre was used, 
the acolaaationa of the people. Hio gonCslonierot or siaii- and the result wot the sack of Voltcrra. In U7!l ho re- 
dard-bcerer, the executive officer who had pronounced his established the academy of Pisa, to which aty he removed 
sentence, with a few others of his party, were put to death in order to complete the undertaking: be selected ^ most 
on the occasion. Measures were now taken to reetrict the croinent professors, and contritmted a large sum from his 
choice of magistratas to the partisans of the Medici, and private fortune, in addition to that granted by the steto of 
elliancee wore formed wiUt the neighbouring powera for tim rioreitee. Lorenzo, who was, or affected to be. an adiuircr 
purpose of suppovting and perpetuating the new system of of Plate, took an notive part in the establiwinent of an 
ailminutration in Florence. subsmuent hfe of Ooamo academy for il« cultivation of the Platonic miilosophv. and 

do’ Medici was an almost uninterrupted eourse of prospority. instituted an annual (mtival in honour of Plato. tV hil.«t 
The tmnquiUtty enjoyod by tbe republic, and the satisfoo- Lorenzo was thus dividmg his time between tlicsdmini&tia- 
tioa vhicB he axpecienoed io the eeteem ai^ eoafidence of tion ef the state and the promotion of literature, tho 1 
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n numerous and diitingiiUhcd family in Florence, formed 
a eoiisi)inicy to assasainutc f^renzo and hia brother. Giu- 
liaijo was killed, but I,or«nzo csca^d. The iKople, who 
were attached to tlic Medici, collecling in great nunilwrs, 
111 to death or aiiprehcnded the assassina. Salviati, arch- 
ishop of Pisa, was hung through the windows of the 
palace, and was not allowed t<> divest liiinself even of hia , 
robes: and Jacopo do’ Pazzi, with one of his nephews, 
shared Iho same ftito. The name and arms of the Pazzi 
faiuily were suppieaacd, its uiembers were banished, and 
Lorenzo rose slill higher in the cbleem and aftectioii of his 
fellow citizens. Sixtua IV., who was a party to this con- 
siiiracy, excommunicated J.s>renzo and the magistrates of 
Florunce, laid an interdict upon the whole territory, and. 
forming a league with the king of Naples, prepared to in¬ 
vade the (iori'iifino dominions. Lorenzo appealed to all 
the surrounding poronlates, and he was zealously supisirted 
by hia fidlow-cilizens. Hostilities were coinmeneed, and 
carried on for two ruuipuigna. At the close of I17?l, l.,o- 
renzotook the buhl resolution of paying a visit tu the king 
nf Naphs. and, without obtaining any previous promise of 
sei urity, trusted himself to the nieny of his enemy. The 
result of this conlidcncc was a treaty of mutual defence and 
friendship liotwceii the king of Naples and Kloroncc, and 
Sixtus afterwards consented to a peace. The death of 
Sixtus IV. freed l.,(irenz» from a dangerous cuemy, and ho 
found a friend in bis succcs-sor Innocent VIII. l.oicnzo 
now secured to the republic of Florence a degree of tran¬ 
quillity und prosperity whieli it hud scareedy ever known 
before: and by procuring the iustiliition of u delibemlive 
body, of the nature of a senate, he corrected the demoerati- 
cul part of its constitution. 

Lorenzodistinguishclhimsclfabovoall iiisprcdecessoniby 
Ihocnceuragcmcnt of literature and the arts. 11 is own pro¬ 
ductions arc Miincls, canzoni, and other lyric pieces; some 
longer works inslanzas. soinceumiesHtires, carnival songs,and 
various sacred poems. Many of the lighter kind werc popular 
in their day. Although the ancestors of l^renzo laid the 
foundution of the immenso collm-lion of nianiiscripls con- 
taiiusl in the Laiirentiaii library. I^orcnzo ha< the credit of 
adding most largely to the stock. Fur the purpose of en¬ 
riching his collection of books and antiquities, he employed 
learned incu in different parts of Italy, and especially hia 
intimato friend Politian. who made several journeys in 
order to discover and pimdiaso the valuable remuiiis of an¬ 
tiquity. Two journeys were underlakcn at the request of 
Lorenzo into Iho East by .lolin I-asraris, and the result 
was I he acquisition of agreat number of munuscripU. On hU 
return from bis second ex|ieilition, Iji-earis brought two 
biindrcd MRS., many of which he had proetirol from a 
monastery at Mount Atlios; but this Iri'asnrc did nut 
uvrive till after the death of Lorenzo, who in his last mo¬ 
ments expressed to Fulitian and Pico of Mirandoln his 
regret that be could not live to complete the collection 
wbicU he was forming. On the discovery of the art of 
printing, Lorenzo quickly saw and apinveiatcd its import- 
uiice. At his sugge-tion, several Italian scholars de¬ 
voted their atteiitiun to collating the manuscripts of 
the nntient authors, for the'purpose of haring them 
accuratelv printed. On the capture of Consluiitinople 
by the ^X'nrks, many leorncd Greeks took refuge in 
Italy; and an arademy Y/as cstoblisUcd at Florence for 
the purpose of rnhivoting the Greek language, ]iarlly under 
the direction of native Greeks, and partly under native 
Italians. The services of these learned men were procured 
by l^oronzo, and were amply rewarded by bis bounty. 

' Hence,* os Roscuc observes, ‘ succeeding scholars have 
been profuse of their acknowledgements to their great 
patron, who first formed that establisbinent, from whiJii (to 
uso (heir own scholastic figure), as from tho Trojan horse, 
ho maiiv illustrious cliampinns have sprung, and by means 
of whicR th« knowledge of the Greek tongue was extended, 
not only through Italv, but through France, Spain, Ger¬ 
many, and England, from all whicli countries numerous 

I inpils attended at Florence, who diffused the learning they 
lud there acquired throughout the rest of £uropo.’ 

i»renzu also augmented bis father’s collection of the re¬ 
mains of antient art. lie appropriated hit gardens in Flo- 
nmee to the purpose of an aeadomy for the study of the 
antique, wlueli he furnisheil with statues, busts, and other 
works of art, the best in ibeir kind that he could procure. 
Tlio higher class of hit fellow-citizens were incited to these 
purauiU by tlie examplo of Lorento; and tlw lower class 


by his lilwrality. To the latter he not only allowed oomjie- 
tent stipends u'liilc they attended to their studies, but gave 
considBrablu premiums aa rewards of their proficiency. To 
this institution, more than to any other circumstance, 
Roscuo ascribes the sudden and astonishing advance which, 
toward the close of tho fifteenth century, was evidently 
made in the arts, and which, cummenring at Florence, ex¬ 
tended itself to the rest of Europe. In 1488 Lorenzo lost his 
wife: und on tho 8th of April, 149'i, he sunk under u 
slow fever, and expired in the forty-fourth year of lim age. 
I.,eoiii of Spolalo, his physician, a person uf great omiiienco 
in bis profession, is said to have hastened his death by luis- 
Inkiiig his case. ’ 

]fy his wife, Clarice Orsini. l^oreiizo had a numerous 
family: three sons (Piero. Giovanni, and Giulianu) and 
four linugliters arrived at the oge of maturity. Piem was 
iKirn Feb. lijlh, 1471, Giovanni ia 1479, and Ginliiinu in 
M78. Giovanni was afterward known under (he name of 
Leo X.; und Giuliano, having allioil hiiii.sclf by iinirnago 
to Dm royal house of France, boeaiue Uiiko of Ncinuur». 

Of Giuliano, the brother of l,iin.'nzo, Roscoe preserves an 
interesting anecdote. Shortly after the attempt at assussiiia- 
tiun. ho says, * Lorenzo received a visit from Antonio da San 
Gallo, who informed him tliai tho untimely death of Giu- 
linno had prevented bis disclosing to Ixirenzo a cirenm- 
staiice with winch it was now bccumn necessary that he 
should he acquainfed: this was tho birth of .a son. whom 
a hidy of the family ofGorini had borne to Giuliuifo abmiC 
twelve months before his death, and whom Antonio had 
bold over the buplismal font, wliere he received the liiinte 
of Gililio. J/irenzo imuicdiately repaired to tho place of 
the infant’s residence, and, taking' iiim under liis jircKxilion, 
delivered him to Antonio, with ^luin he remained until he 
had arrived at the sevonlli year of his age. This eoneealed 
olfspring of ilticil love, to whom the kindness of Lorviizo 
supplied tho untimely loss of a father, was destined to ael 
an important part in the affairs of Europe. The Unul 
extinction uf the liberties of Florence, the allnuiee of the 
family of Medici willi the royal house of Franve, the cx- 
pulsiim of Hunry VIII.of Engluml from the Ihisoiii of ihe 
Roninn Chureh, and the euiisequent (‘>tabli!,liuieni of the 
doctrines of the rctbnncrH in tins i.->lim<I, are prinrijiallv to 
be referred to this illegitiniule sou uf Giuliano do’ Medii-i, 
who through various vicissitudes uf fortune at length ob¬ 
tained the supreme direction of the Romoii sec, and under 
the name of Clement VII. guided Iho bark of Si. iVler 
through u sueecssioa of llio severest storms which it lias 
ever experienced.’ 

Piero, the eldest son of I/iren/.o, succeeded him in the 
administration of Florence. Politiaii said that bis faihui- 
liad a favourable opinion of his napaeity, but il soon 
appeared that he was unc<{ual to the task of govcriimenl. 
With the view of obtaining the sovereign power ul Flo- 
reiice, be formed a more inlimatn connection willi the ))upc 
and the king of Naples. On the eiitrancxi of the Frencb 
into It.aly under Charles Vlll. he deserted his allies. As 
soon as the French king reached tho conflnas of the Fl>i- 
rcnliiic state, Piero had a aeerel imorview with him, in 
which he was lavish in bis offers to promote the iiitorost of 
the king, and us a pledge of his fidelity surrendered to him 
I the important furtresa of Sarzano, wiib the town uf Pietra 
j Santa, and the cities of Pisa and Ixghorn. Charles under- 
j took to roaloro these places os soon as he had accomplished the 
I conquest of Iho kingdom of Naples. On his ra'.nni to Flo¬ 
rence after this disgraceful compromise, Piero wos refused 
admittance into the palace of tho magistrates, and, finding 
the people wore so highly oxospereted against him os to 
endanger bis personal safety, ho hastily withdrew himself 
f««iu bis native place to Venice. Tho inisoriea wbieli the 
inhabitants of Italy experienced in cniueiiucncc of the 
Frencb invasion belong to the general history of Italy. Tliu 
! plundering of the iwlaco of tho Medici, amd the dispersion 
^ uf lliat invaluable library which had been collvclcd by the 
: care of the Medici, were among the misfortunes that befel 
Florence. Tho French troops, which hod entered the city 
without opposition, led the way to this act of barbarism, in 
which they wer^oined by the Florentines tbctuclvus, who 
, openly carried on or purloined whatever they oould discuvor 
that was rare or valuable. Besides the numerous manu¬ 
scripts, the plunderers carried off the inestimable specimens 
of tho arts whieli the palace of the Medici contained, and 
wiiich hod long made it the admiration of strungvrs and 
! the chief ornament uf the city. Exquisite pieces of autieiit 



sealptuKi vasos, caiDoos, and goms o#vaTiou8 kinds, were reverential imitation. Hie sons Thcssalus and Draco, and 
lost amidst the indiecriminate plunder, and the rich accu- bis son-in-luw Polybius, were tiio most renowned of hU 
mulatiuns of half» century were destroyed or dispersed in descendants, and they aro generally regarded as ilie 
a single day. founders of the medical sect or school which was called tlio 

The sul^uent history of Piero wu a continual succet- Hinpocratean or Dogmatic sect, 
sion of mortiucations and dUappointments. In 1604, whon The estalilisbmcnt of ilic Alexandrian school of philoao- 
Ilaly was invaded by Louis All., Piero entered into the phy forms tho next most important epoch, science of 
service of the French, and was {fresent at Um engagement raMiciDO woe assiduuualy cultivated, and the human Lodv 
in which they were dufeated by tho Spaiiiacda with groat was tint dissected in Alexanilria by Krasistratus and Her<> 
loss, upon tho hanks of the Garigliano. In effecting Ins p^hilus. [Hbkofhiliis.] Tho former was the pupil of 
escape he attempted to pass the river; but the boat in Cbrysippua, a violent opponent of the Hippocratic school, 
which he, with several other men of rank, had embarked, and a bold innovator in medicine, with whom probably 
being laden with heavy cannon, sunk in the stream. originated the schism in consequence of wliicb, for souio 

Of tho subsequent liatoralion of tho Medici to Florence, centuries, every physician ranged himself in oim of two 
an account is given in the Iifo of ].aio X., as well as, under sects, the Di^^alists and the Empirics. Tlic Dogmatists 
Cosmo I., of the assassination uf Alessandro, and the final held that disease could not bo securely treated, cxn-pi on 
extinction of the republic., when Cosmo was elevated to the (ho foundation of a knowlcd^ of the hunt(1%structure and 
rank of duke of Florence, and aflerwards to that of grand* actions of the body, and of the iiitlncnco or rcnieda-s, »ud 
duke of Tuscany. For more roiiiuto details of tho house of the effects of discaso upon it; while the Empirics maintaini'd 
Medici, the several works maybe cousullcd from winch th.at such knowledge was not only unnecessary, but nn»t- 
tlus notice has been chietfy derived. tainable, and that simple experience shouhl lie iliu only 

{MiMi’-rn Vnipfrtal llittory, h\o., vol. xxxvi.; Noble’s guide to practice. Tlio progress of the scieni-o was greatly 
Memoiri of Ihf Ihnae qf Medici, illustrated with geiieulo* arrested uy the observation of facls being neglected in the 
gical tables; Tenhove's Memnirt qf the Ilouie of Media, ardour with which each {lariy argued its own cuusc, (iinl 
translated from the French by Sir K. Clayton, 2 vols. 4tu., the dispute only seemed to cease with tho iiilrutluclion of a 
Halil, 1797; llo.vcoo's Life of Loremo rfi»’ Medici, 3 vols. new sect. 

4io., I..uml., 1706 ; Lifeand l^onlificaU of l/eo X., During the early periods of the Roman empire medicine 

4 vols. 4lo., T.ivcrp.. 1806.) seems to have been little cullivoied, and, amnding to 

Thu gonunlogy of Iho Medici to the present time is given I'liiiy (xxix. 1), Rome was fur fiUO years niihout profesi^od 
in H splendid work but little known, entitled ‘Faraiglie physicians, lliongli not entirely wiihout medical kiiowlidgc. 
ccinhri liHlianu,' di P. Lilia, still in prugrcsi. The Mnlici The first individual of any cininencu uliu practised niudicitiu 
mid tlicir descendants aru comprised in ‘ Fa«ciculu XVII.,' in Rome was Asclcjiiudcs of Billiyiiia [Asclkpiaoks], who 
ill seven parts, folio, Milan, 1837-3U. live<l in the cciilury hefvre the cummcm-cmciit of the 

MEDlUlNK. The earliest records of tho practice of Christian a-ra; but lieducs not ap|K-ar to have adianned iho 
medicine arc extremely obscure. Among the Jens it a]>* knowledge ef the science. lie was succeeded by his pupil 
pears to have been entirely confined to the priests, and the Tlicinisuii. iliu rounder of a suet callcil Mcihodics, who 
whole art seems to hare consisted in the prevention of con- held doctrines nearly intermediate between those of llio 
tiigiun by isolation and cleanliness, and ihe admiiiislratiun Dugnialisls and of (lie Empirics. A large majority of siic- 
of a few uncertain remedies. The Egypliaii.-., uecordiiig to ceeding physicians attaeiied themselves to lliis sect, and 
the account of Ilurodotna, must have tuadc sumo little pro- among them were Suraiius and Aureliunus, whose writings 
gres.s; purging niedicnics and emetics were well known to are (he principal that remain of this ixTiod. 
them Olid much used; and such was the subdivision of About two cenliiries later the Mclliudics were divided 
labour, that there wero physicians fur every separate cum- into numerous sects, as the doctrines of puiticular physi- 
plaint, some fur the eyes, others for tho head, ulliera fur tite cians bccumo mure generally received. The chief of these 
Piclh. others fur the abdominal parts, and others fur diseases sects were the Fneuiualicsatid the Eclectics. Thcfoni.erarc 
which did not manifest ihemsclves by outwanl visiblo symp- rc|)re>ented by their most eminent writer, .\teiicus [Auk- 
toms. (Uerod., ii. 84.) It appears however that in the lime T«t;s]. who lived in the reign of Vespasi%n, and the chief 
of Darius tho son of Ilysluspei, (he Greeks possessol at points oftheirducirinesars detailed in htslife. OflhcEcU-c- 
least more skill (him Ihe Egyptians. (Herod., iii. 129.) The tics, the most celebrated was Archigeiies, of Apamca, who 
Greeks probably derived their knowledge of medicine, with praciwed at Koine in the time of Trajan. Uut the iiiosl rc* 
that of many' other arts, from Egypt, whonce Chiron, the markahiu writer of this age was CcUus, in whose work, ‘ Do 
Centaur of their fables, is said to liavo first introduced it Medicitia,’ the progress and cuiidiliun of medicine pre 
aifloug them. His pupil Aisculapius [AIscutApius] so viously to and during his life are amply detailed. [Cllsus.] 
much improved the art, that he was deified; and Machaon He was tho find name of Rome who is known (n liave rln- 
and I'odalirius, his sons, accompanied the Grecian army to dietl inediciiie, and the only one who did so vviili siicco'-s. 
the siege of Troy. From circumstances mentioned in the In his time medicine, which, as a science, might lie said to 
‘ Iliad,'it would appear that their practicu was almost en- liavu had its origin with Hippucraies, had made consuler- 
tircly confined to the treatment of wounds, and thatcharms able progress; the ccieral sects of its prolessurs difllr'il 
and incantations formed a considerable portion of the means rather m their pretension.v than in any ituporlaiil puna uf 
which they employed. The descendants of Alsculapius knowledge; (he philosophical learning, wliiihsome suiighl. 
were for many years the chief practitioners of medicine: and others despised, was aluiusl entirely hypothetical, and 
they were called Asclepiade, and were the priests of the had relation only to the doctrines of the mutual actions of 
temples erected in honour of their progenitor, to which the imaginary atoms, elements, and spirits, but all had been 
sick were accustomed to resort fur advice and the applica- alike engaged in tho study of practical medicine, and (licir 
lion of remedies. accumulated expciiunce had by this lime formed a very 

In the sixtii century beibra the Christian nra, medicine, considerablv amount of useful knowledge, 
with other sciences, bogau to be more phitosopIiicaUy studied Tho individual whoso history forms the next chief epiH-Ii 
; in Greeoe, and among the first of those who devow much in the history of medicine is Galen; but it wilt be mint'- 
'bf thoir time to tho investigation of the structure and fune- cessary to repeat what has already been said of Ins docimies 
tions of tho animal body was Pythagoras. His pupils De- and practice. [Galkw.] Fur a long time aficr Ins death 
mocritus and Heraclitus appear alw to have addM consi- physicians were chiefly occupied in cuniinciiting .in his 
dcrably to the knowledge noth of anatomy and of practical works, and imitating, as closely as they could, his pra«(jee. 
medicine, and their contemporary Herodicus first introduced His writings were re^rded as ultiniatcautliority.and evfty- 
the practice of gymnastic exercise*, whicbaftorwardsfbrmed thing thst seemed opposed to (liccn was at once rejected, 
so largo apart or medical treatment [GvuNAstics.] But From the time of Galen to (he seventh centory the only 
the most remarkable mao in the history of medicine in namesof any repute (and theirs is but ^alp are Sextus F.m- 
GrecM was Hippocrates, one of the AMlepioiUSb who was piticus,Oribuius,/Siius, Alcxaim^TraUiaiius, and Pauliis 
born at Cos (whore one of chief temples was erected), of ifigina; end alter the death of the last of those, no medi- 
U.O. 460. and was the pupil of Heraclitus and Hero- cal work of tho least merit was publislicd in tho (treck 
dieus. [Uti^POCiiATSS.] The improvements which ho made language. 

in medicine (end many of which are detailed in the article From the seventh to the twelfth century the only naii< n 
referred to)woreso considerable, that for many centuries inwhichmedicmomadoanyprogre86,urwaseYon prevented 
his successors appear to l»vo been eonleni to fbllow him in from rctri^rading, was tho Arabian. It appears that iit 
P.C,No.919. Voi.XV.-l 
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the conquest of Alexandrit some boohs vere saved from 
the burning of its magnirieentlibrar}', and that among them 
were the writings of ilippocrates and Galen. The latter 
were soon translated into Arabic and diUj^ntly studied; 
and all the oarlivst Arabian works on medicin^ as those of 
Ahrun in tlic eighth, and Senpion in the ninth century, 
are little more than tnnacripta of those of Oalen. One of 
the most illustrious of the Arabian school was Rhoset, who 
was born in the ninth century, ond whose works contain 
many original observations, of which the moet remarkable 
relate to some important diseases, unknown to. or at least 
not described by former writers, as smallpox and measles, 
in those ports of bu writings which relate to pharmacy 
Khazes describes some of the earliest of what are called 
chemical remedies, which woe doubtless suggested by 
the reeent origin of the systematic practice ot chemistry 
among his cuSttrjmen. After Rhoses was Ali'Abbas, 
and afler him Avieenut, who attained the highest repute 
of all. Ho was bom in 980, and has left voluminous 
writinpt, which however tppeor to show that his frimo is 
dcserred only when ha is placed in comparison with his 
eoitiemiMirarios. Neither Avicenna nor the lator writers, 
Mosiic and Albucasis, contributed anything of importanco 
to the progress of medictno. Avensosr and Averroeswere 
disciples of the Arabian school, and, though natives of 
Spain, wrote in the Arabic language. The former was the 
preceptor of the latter, and lived in the elevonth rentury, 
and hie works are among the few that exhibit even slight 
departuros from the doclrinesof Galen. The cireumataiices 
which chisfry mark the period of the Arabian school of 
m^icino'a^ the mtwe correct description of several dis- 
ooscB, the flrat records of some new ana important ones, and 
the introduction of several valuable remedies, both from the 
vegetable productions of Uie tropical and oriental countries, 
and from thechemical processes which were then first brought 
into general use. But the physicians adhered too carefully to 
the ducirines of Galen to make much progress in their sci¬ 
ence; ami anatomy, phyiioloCT, and patMlogy appear to 
have been almost entirely neglMted. 

From Uie decline of the Arabian school in the twelfth 
century to the beginning of the fifteenth, the history of 
medicine presents fow circumstances of interest. The dis¬ 
section of the human body was first publicly practised by 
Mondiiii at Bologna,about the year 1315 ; and at about the 
saiuo time lived Gilbert, the flrat English writer on medi¬ 
cine who acquired any repute. Between the twelfth and 
fifteenth ccuturiot several of the most important universities 
wore founded, with a school of medicine attached to each: 
that of Salerno was established in the twelfth century, that of 
Montpelier in the thirteenth, those of Bolwna, Vienna, and 
Paris in the fourteenth, end in the flfteeiitn those of Rome, 
Padua. Pavia, and several other cities in Italy. By means 
of those, and by the impetus which, with all other sciences, 
it received from the invention of printing, medicine again 
commenced a forward course. In this country it derived 
tho greatest advantages from Linocre [Linacrx] and the 
ostaklisbment of the college of physiciaiu^ to whose mem¬ 
bers, in Bucceediog yoeis, several of the most briUiani dis¬ 
coveries are due. 

In the fifteenth centi^ the sect of chemical physicians 
arose, and their doctrines, under tho bold advocacy of 
Paracelsus, who publicly burnt, the writings of Oalen, ob¬ 
tained considerable credit and numerous supporters. Their 
main assertion was that tho operations of tne living body 
arc entirely governed by the samo cliemicai laws as obtain 
in inorganic matter; and the works of all the writers of the 
fifteenth century are filled with arguments in support either 
of this doctrine or of the more anUent tenets of %len. The 
Galanista were of course the more learned party, who were 
well vaned in the antienl hooka; while the obemists were 
chiefly Uioee who were more practically skilled in the arts 
of ^t newly diaeovered science- Neither party can be said 
to have muen advaaoad the knowledge of medicine; but in 
the middle of Ibe sixteenth oenti^ the moat important im¬ 
provement comneneed in the dili^nt ud accurate study 
of anatomy by Veaaliui rVxaAI>lusl who, disregarding the 
general obloquy wbudi be ineumd, caraftiUy studied the 
structure of tne moat important parti of (be human body. 

^om the time of Vesalius, the study of anatomy was di¬ 
ligently pursued, and in the eariy part of the seventeenth 
century was rewarded by several of the Boat intareeting end 
important discoveries; as that of the circulation by Harvey 
[I^rxy], of tha abseihanta by AmUIus, of too procaat 


of respiration by Hflpigbi [HaxFTOB!], and numerous 
others. Among the meet celebrated men of the seven¬ 
teenth century, may be enumerated Oliseon, Bartholin, 
Rudbcck, Fabrifliua, Hookey Sylvius, Willis, Riolanus, 
Fallopius, and BellinL All ctf them were employed in the 
diligent pursuit of anatomiccl and physblogical knowledge; 
and, somewhat later, Sydenham again introduced a truly 
Hippocratic mode of oheervation of the pbenonrana of dis¬ 
ease in its symptoms, causes, and effects, and in the influence 
of remedies upon it. By the combined e0>rts of the ana¬ 
tomists and the practical physicians, medicine in this cen¬ 
tury made the most remarkable progress, although it was 
in some measure checked by the attempted appueation uf 
the laws of mechanics (then, from the discoveries of Newton 
and others, the dominant science) to the explanation of all 
the phenomena of the living b^y. The iatro-mathema. 
ticians, as those who supported this theory were called, were 
long engaged with the chemists, who had already conquered 
tho Galenisti; and to these rival sects was then added that 
of tha Vitaliats, founded by Van Holmont [Hxlhont, 
Van^ which at last obtained complete ascendancy over 
both. The Vitalista held that there is in the living wdy a 
principle (upon which different members of the sect con¬ 
ferred different hypothetical appellations) which presides 
over and directs all the processes of the living body, and is 
direclly opposed to the Infliienee of chemical and mechani¬ 
cal agents. Stahl, Hoffmann, and Boerhoave were of this 
school, though each eonsidarsbly modified the opinions of 
its founder. 

Amonj^he pupils of Boerboeve were Van Swicten and 
Haller, former adopted the hypothetical spirit of tho 
school too closely to add much of real value to medical 
science; hut the latter may be fairly considered to have 
done more for it than any other single individual. Before 
the time of Haller, the caset of Harvey, Olisson, Malpighi, 
and others, who devoted themselves to the simple observa¬ 
tion of fkets and tho evident deductions from them, were 
exceptional; hut since bis time, Ute exceptions have rather 
been those who, with a comparative neglect of observation, 
havw endeavoured only to find or support some theory by 
which all the phenomena they met with might seem ex* 

f ilaincd. Haller’s contemTOrary Cullen [Cullin], though 
le yielded much more to theory, was of eminent service in 
the study of practical medicine; and his opponent Brown 
is acknowledged to have introduced many useful lessons in 
the same branch of the study. 

With the gradual oblivion of Uie hypotheses of both 
Cullen and Brown, the theoretical study of medicine may 
be considered to have entirely ceased, and in the present 
day wo may certainly bo said to he without any general me¬ 
dical theory. From the time of Hellor, medicine has ac¬ 
quired more and more nearly the character of a science of 
simple observation and the patient investigation of facts. 
Its history would therefore consist of little more than a re¬ 
cital of successive dLseoveriee, esch perhaps small when 
compared with the vast amount of knowledge still unex¬ 
plored, yet altogether so numerous that even a sketch of 
them could not be hero hitrodneed. The reader roust 
therefore be referred to the several articles on the different 
branches of medicine and its collateral sciencos, and to the 
lives of those who have been nxMt conspicuous for their 
discoveries. 

HEDICK, a corruption of Hodicaso, is a name given to 
different plants belonging to tho Pawionaceous division of 
the L^uminous order. Black medick is Medicego Lupu- 
liu: purple medick is M. sativi, or lucerne; yellow mediek 
is M. ikicata. They ore all agricultural plants, and of con- 
siderable value, but lucerne is the only one generally cul¬ 
tivated. [LucBXtra.] Black medick, also called black 
nonsuch, is sometfanae town by farmers In dry gravelly 
■pll as the commencement of a pasturage: unlese aheep-fe^ 
it lives only fbr a eouple of jtm, hut during that time it 
•ffbrds a crop, and wnon it dies off, the perennial grassat 
sown with it cover the land and t»hl iy plve; but 
U closely fed by sheep or other tnlnaU, it becomes a true 
perennial, and ferme a valuable part of tha herbage. Its 
name li derived, not ftom tho colour of the flowm for they 
are yallaw, but from that of the pods, which are curved, 
black, tad cluttered together at tha andi of the brenehee. 
That it should be supposed to be tha acme u hop-trefoil 
would have scarcely b^n credible^ did we not pcisitiM evi¬ 
dence of the feet in one of tba beet of our l^lish works 
on agriculture; this Utter plant teaemblea It iq tba leavea 
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and Iowan; but tbe Utter, when tba pods ore npe, cover 
tbem ever in tuoh a woy aa to produce the ippeorEnco of a 
head of Uop-flowen. Yellow mediek U only grown in very 
poor Mils in nnw uuU of Europe; in BnsUm it ie not on 
agricultuial out >• found wild on tbe top* of old wslU 
ud on ontient ruino, which it clothes with a gtaen herbage, 
and thui evinoee iU fitneu Av the moat itarile pUcai»whm 
there is room for ita long reota to extend ttaemielvae. Tree 
mediok (MedicoKo orborea) ia a Urge bUeh in tbe aoutb of 
Italy, end woe deubtleoe tbe plant coiUd Cytieoa by the 
Kotnona, 

MEDINA. [Aiuau.] 

MKmi^RRANEAN (at Muiiand-Sea}, the name of 
the oea between the Btroite of Qifanltar to tbe weat and 
the Dardoneltea and Syria to tbe east This sea woe on- 
tiently called The Sea, or thoClreat Sea, by the Jews. Tbe 
Greek! do not seem to have bod any general name for tbe 
Meditonroneon: Herodotus eoUs it ‘ this sea'(i. 105); and 
Strabo oolla it * the sea within tbe columna,* that ia, within 
the Straiu of Gibraltar (131, 491, Coioab.). Mela oalla the 
whole eea by tbe name * our lea' (noefnon more), and ob> 
Borves that diflkrent partt have their oeverol name!. PHny 
appeota to have no general name for it Tbe term Mediter* 
raneon ie not applm to this set by any elaaaieal Latin 
writer. It woe earned bahr-mtm, or tbe tea of Rome, by 
the Arabs. 

lire Mediterranean is comprieed between the parall^ of 
39” 15' and 45” 50', and the mer^ions of 5” 30' W, and 36” 
lu' B. The distance ftom Gibraltar to the foitbeat shore of 
Syria Ie 3000 miles, and the nsRowast part hstwssn Sicily 
ami AflricOr is 79 miles ocrost. The Mediterranean, in* 
eluding the isluida, occupiee on area of 734,000 square 
miles. Tbe surfkce of country of which it receivM the 
drainage is very difficult to estimate, but may bo assumed 
to exc^ this quantity. On the shores of this see have 
been transacted tbe moet imporUnt events in the history 
of mankind, and iU character seems to mark it as the 
tlieatre best adapted to the complete and rapid civilization 
of the race. From the great diversity of soil and produo- 
tiona, under a varied ana Citvouroble climate, the colouists, 
from whatever pointe they first proceeded, would soon ac¬ 
quire those different habitt under which their several ener¬ 
gies end capabilities would be devel<q>c<l. The comparative 
shortness of tbe distances of the several places, by render¬ 
ing navigation easy and pleasant in small snid imperfect 
veMels, would, by ikciliuting intercourse fiom eti early 
period, tend to diffuse end to promote civilization; while 
commerce, by bringing hither men of diffment habits, 
manners, and languages, and thus eiroulating practical in¬ 
formation, would supply tbe materioU for tbe perfocUon of 
the arts and sciences. 

As a notice even of a currory kind, of countries and cities 
whose history is connected with almost every history in the 
world, would greedy exceed our limits, we shall confine 
ourselves almost entirely to those points which concern our 
subject as a tea, referring the reader for oU apedfic local 
information to tbe particular names. We shall therefore 
take a short view of the shores, bennning at Syria and 
proceeding along Asia Minor to Gibndtor, and return along 
the coasts of Afirica to Egypt, noticing some remarkable 
historical points, the commerce, winde, currants, and the 
sallneas of the water, and introdneing alight references to 
the nsvigotton, andent and modern, and tbe principal naval 
actions. 

The shores of Syria, the general name of tbe eountry be¬ 
tween Anatolia and Arabia, on mountainous betWMn IVt- 
poU and Tyre, but present in many places a lorn extent of 
low and lUt ooost The climate is exeesuvely ^t in sum¬ 
mer, and the winter oftmt eevere. The chief ports ore Alex- 
andretto. Bejmmt, and Tripoli. The trade is conied on in 
small coosti^ vesoelt, but under Ibe oppreasive end igne^ 
rant goverament of the Tnrkidi posliM it Is very sm^l. 
Tyre, and Sidon, oftervarda still mon IkmotMi ate reduced 
to fishing Viliam Though tbe eeuniry was fintlently iit- 
balnted above Mount Ciimel by tbe Pbanicleas, but fow 
antient moauinenti have been firand bearing inaorlptlens. 

The coast of AnntoUa, the west portion of Asia Minor, 
is mountainous, rising la ■otiM_parts vary mar fte sea to 
7090 and 8000 flwt It ia now a Turkish provinoe. About 90 
leagues from tbe nesnet eeest of Sym Is tbs island of 
Cyprno, where the greateit number of Phmtdoiaa inoerip- 
tiotts have been found, though noM of a date Drier tothreo 
MhtuciM b9lbn OWtU Tfia laland of Caaw^ 4h» dame 


given by the Venetians to the antient Crete, is highly fort lie, 
prodimtive, and beautiful, but has little trade. Tbe city of 
Condia stands in the port of tbe some name; Suda is a fine 
port. The island of Rhodes, celebrated for the first rode uf 
moriUme laws, for its schools in tbe time of the Kijuiuns, 
and in the wars of tbe Knights of Jerusalem against iliu 
Turl^ is situated off the south-west corner of Asia Minor, 
and is now in the hands of tbe Turks. It produces wine, 
ftuit, and pin^timber. 

The numerous islands in tbe sea called the jEgenn Sea, 
between Greece and Asia Minor, forming the Grecian 
Arohip«4ago, ere in general verdant and picturesque, and 
afford delightful soiling in summer, but they am subject 
to very heavy squalls. The sides of tho ulai)d» being iteop, 
and the water ve^ deep, there are in general no anchor¬ 
ages but in particular places. Delos, celebraUd for its 
temple ood oracle, was long en emporium oMbrnmerne, and 
was at one time noted for its trade in slaves. It declined iu 
tbe wars of Mitliridotes. Scio, a high and beautiful island, 
covered with the gardens of the Greek merchants, uf whom 
it was the favourite resort, was devastated by the Turks ui 
1033. Miiu is the residence of the pilots of the Arcbipela^u. 
The Archipelago and its coasts contain many high muuu- 
tains, as Athos, 6774 feet high, and many others. Smyrna, 
a place of high antiquity, is the great commeKial enlreput 
of this part of tho world. The chief exports ore silk, drugs, 
and fouits, for which ships carry manufactured goods, sugar, 
corn, fitc. Tenedos, opposite the site of Troy, relaius ils 
antient name. 

On the opposite tide of this eea is Seloniea, a largo city of 
70,000 inbabitonU, at the bead of a bay. Tbe anchorage 
is good and tbe trade considerable, but there is no harbour. 
The islands Spezzio, Hydro, and Poroe, which arc near the 
coast of the Moiea, lave become distinguished of late years 
for maritime enterprise. 

The coast of tho Morea, tbe antient Peloponnesus, i4 
mountainous, some of tbe summits exceeding Guuu feet. 
Tbe country is verdant and of an agreeable ai-pcct, but not 
well wooded; the productions are ourom-ous, but the Irado 
small. It was given up by the Turks in 1030. tb form u 
port of the now kingdom of Greece. Coriuth, at tho head 
of an arm of the sea, and on the isthmus which joins 
Livadia to the Morea, formerly renowned os one uf the most 
splendid and luxurious of cities, is now a small town exhi¬ 
biting a few remains of ils antient architecture. Athens, 
beyond tbe isthinul, is tlio most ponulous town of Greece, 
and bos been increasing in importance since the com¬ 
mencement of the reign of Otho, tlte flrat king of Modern 
Greece. It is not a place of much trade. 

The coast of Albanis, including the antient lllyricuro, is 
more raoiintainuus and rugged: the natives are tiarburous, 
and more athletic than those to the southward. It is now 
part of the kingdom of Greece; it has but little trade. Tliu 
known harbours are Antivari, Du)cigna,'^l>unuz(\ Valona, 
Parga, and Prevesa. Off this coast and the Morea liu tbe 
Ionian Islands, The principal one, Corfu, the antient Cor- 
cytB, is the seat of government, which is carried on iu the 
name of tlie Republic of tlie Seven Islands, and which is 
placed under the protection of Great Britain by tho treaty 
of Vienna, 1014. Corfu is picturesque, fertile, and woi^ed. 
Cefaionia has a more dreary aspect: it contains a mountain 
638U feet high, which is a conspicuous seamark. Inside 
Cefolonia is Ithaca, now colled Toaki, the native place of 
Ulysses. Tlie fertile island of Zoote, famous fur its cur¬ 
rants, is to the southward. Proceeding to Uie northward 
w« entor the Adriatic, the entnnoe of which is 40 miles 
broad. Tlie shores of Dalmstia and Islria afford iiuineroiis 
fine harbours, and nre covered towards the interior with 
extensive forests of timber, much of which is fine oak. In 
Dalmatia is Raguso, formerly a republic, and a neutral port, 
and whose flsg, prior to tbe French rcvoluiicii, was known 
even to our own shores. Above Rsgusa the oristern shores 
are studded with islands affording g<^ aiiciiorage. 

Hie Greeks, eepeciolly the liydnutos, are active tailors. 
Hiey employ small vessels, liolf decked, which both soil 
and pull, but they seldom venture to sea except in fine 
weatiwr or with a ^ wind. Tiie trade to tbe Black Sea is 
ohiefly carried on in Greek bottona. 

Trieste, tho chiof port of Anstfia, is a large and handsome 
eity, tod a place of great trade. It exports wool, tobacco, 
and the produce of the mlnea of Hungary. It is a free p>ri. 

Venice, founded in tbe fifth century upon numerous small 
low isUit^ at Uw mouth of the Po, eelebratod os tbe onire* 

T ■» 
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pAt of Ibo commerce between Europe and tlio Levant, 
which was at its maximuin about the rourteenth century, u 
still a place of considerable trade, though its wealth and 
commerce have declined. The chief exports are corn, tim¬ 
ber. silk, glass, 8tc. It has very fine and extensive fisheries. 
Off Halamocco, the port of Venice, is a bar, acrou which 
linc-of-liatUe ships built there have been conveyed in a 
kind of tloating-dock call^ a camel. Duriim the melting 
of the snows in spring the freshes of the fo render the 
waters nearly fnan or brackish to a considerable distance at 
tlie head of the Adriatic. This sea is subject to bard 
northerly galea, called boriu. especially in wintef, which 
lost three days, giving warning of their approach. These 
winds are von dangerous on the Italian or western shore 
to leeward. The coasting trade of the Adriatic is ohiofty 
carriod on in A^trian vessels and those of the Papal Slates, 
llie vessels enjoyed are mostly trabsculos, a kind of lug¬ 
ger, and seltces, small vessels of one mast. The chief parts 
of the coast of Italy which bounds tho west side of the 
Adriatic are Ancona and Brindisi. Ravenna, furmcrly cclo* 
bmtod as a port, is now five miles iuland. 

The kingdom of Naples, which forms tbo south part of 
Italy, is remarkably fertile, and abounds in beautiful scenery. 
Its chief exports are oUve-oil, silk, and wine. Naples, the 
capital, would become a place uf great trade, but fur tbo 
system of duties and commercial restrictions. The bay of 
Naples, with Vesuvius rising to the height of 3BB0 feet, the 
city along the shore, the clear Italian sky reflected in the 
expanse of water, the pictur^ue islands, and that bril¬ 
liancy of general effect whieb is due to the increase of light 
caus^ by an opproacb of some degrees towards the equa¬ 
tor, is one of those places which our tourists are fund of dc- 
acribing; but to the eye familiar with the gorgeous inugni- 
ficcnce of the tmpies, the spectacle is one of lesser dignity. 
The island of Sicily is one of the most fertile in the world, 
but under the joint effects of demoralization, bad laws, and 
the indolence of the government, its resources are not de¬ 
veloped. Amo^ the chief sources of commerce is the 
tunny ilKliory. These fish enter the Mcdilerrancan in tho 
spring, keeping by the European sliore, and leave it anin 
at the close of the year by tho coast of Africa. They 
are caught in nets so contrived that the fish are driven 
into small compartments, where they are struck and killed. 
Tlie sword-fish is pursued and struck with a spear having 
a lino fast to the bead, with which the fish is played till it 
is wearied out, in llie^.’inner descrilMd by Strabo (i. 24, 
Ca.saub.>. Anchovies aro taken along the shores uf Sicily, 
and the miirex purpura is found. Messina is the great com¬ 
mercial city and port, on the site of the antient Zancle. 
Scylla is considered in these days us an ordinary rock, but 
Cliarybdis is a vortox which might, on occasions, prove 
dangerous to a small vessel. The chief ^nger of the Faro 
is now oonsidcreiLto be merely the baflling winds in a cur¬ 
rent running from two to five miles an hour, iu water tuu 
deep for anchoring, and subject to sudden squalls. Messina 
is famous for iho optical illusion called yisfa morgana i and 
on tho coasts a sudden rising and subsidence of me water is 
experienced, which is called marobia. There are no har¬ 
bours on the south coast, which is low. The spacious har¬ 
bour of Syracuse on tho east coast is often used as a refuge 
in gales of wind. In tbo river, the Anapus, the papyrus 
grows abundantly. The seamen of Sicily are hardy and 
courageous. Mount ^lua, IO,BBO feet liigh, is a conspicu¬ 
ous object in these seas. Among the Li|)ari or Delian 
Islands is the constantly burning mountain of Stromboli, 
whieb rises like a steep cone from the sea, and ii a Tory in¬ 
teresting object atnighu Ustica produces the beet vo^to- 
ble soda. 

The prinetpal port on the west coast, and the chief com¬ 
mercial city of Italy, is Leghorn, which ia a ftee port, and 
one of the principal depAu for wheat from the Black Sea. 
The principal export! are ailk, oil, Carrara marble, alabutor, 
straw for hata, and wine. The coasting trade is carried on 
in small Italian veiaela. Oenoa. once the capital of a re¬ 
public, but now a Sardinian province, is celebrated fw tho 
number and beauty of its marble odifleea. The harbour is 
artificial. Tbe port is free, and the oemmerce inereosing. 
The chief productions are ^ive-cdl, rice, velvet, &e. The 
sailors are said to be among the hardiest of the Mediter¬ 
ranean. 

The sea to the south-west of Italy was antiently named 
from the Tyrrhenians, who are among those nations who 
once possesaed tbe maritime power of ^e Moditerranean. 


Tlie chief port on the south coast of Prance ii Harseille, 
at the mouth of the Rbdno, said to have been fbunded by 
a colony of Phocmans, who, from the groat trading facilities 
of the place, extended their possessions along tbe shores on 
both sides. Amongst these are Frejus, wbero Bonaparte 
embarked for Elba in 1814; and Caunea, where he landeil 
from Elba in 1815. Tbe Marseilluis have been renowned 
os navigators. The principal exnorU are silk and wines; 
there is a groat and increasing trade; and from 5000 to UOUO 
■hips arrived in 1831. In the freshes of tbeKhOne the fresh 
water may be skimmed far out at sea. Lord Exmoulh's 
fleet watered in this manner in tbe late war. 

Toulon is the great naval arsenal of France. The Gulf 
of Lions, like all the gulfs on the north shores of the Modi¬ 
terranean, is subject to violent gales from the northward, 
wliich sometimes lut three daya 

The islauds of Sardinia and Corsica, lying north and 
south, extend over BO leagues of tlie sea between Genoa and 
Tunis. The climate of Si^inia is mild, and the soil fertile. 
It exports corn, salted provisions, and fruit. The uativus 
uf the interior are uvagu. The Surdinians have few vessels 
of their own, the trade, even, to the fisheries, being rarrieil 
on by foreigners, prinoipally Genoese. The shipping is 
chiefly French from Marseille. Corsica is mountainous, rising 
in some parts upwards of BVUO feet: it produces nearly the 
same articles as Sardinia, together with marbles and pre¬ 
cious stones. Ajaecio, situated on tlie bay of tbe same uamv, 
is remarkable as the birthplace of Bonaparte. Tlie small 
island of Malta, composed chiefly of calcareous saudstonc, 
is, from its siyiation in the uarrow sea between Sicily and 
Africa, and its excellent harbour, the great naval station of 
the Mediterranean, and second in im)>orlance to Gibraltar. 
The island is productive, and the population dense. Malta 
was ceded to the English in 1814. Tlie Maltese are active 
sudors end expert divers; their vessels are small and upeii. 

Tho oast coast of Spain presents numerous harbours, and 
a highly fertile but not well wooded coast The chief pro¬ 
ducts aro wine and olives and wool. Tbe coast is particularly 
adapted to navigation by steom-vessols; but the disturbc<l 
state of the country, and the commercial restricliuns, which 
do not allow forei;m steam-vessels to piv, keep the trade in 
a very low state. The chief ports are Valencia, which is a 
very liandsome city; Cartagena, which is one of the finest 
harbours in ttio world; Barcelona, nut adapted to largo 
shim; Alieant, and Malaga. 

The Balearic Islands. Majorca, Minorca, with Iviza, one 
of the PityusB, now under tho Spanish goveniiiieiit, pro¬ 
duce wine, corn, fruit, and some muiiufaclurei. Tlie chief 
harbours are Palma and Port Mubou. 

Gibrollar. standing at the fool of a rocky mountain, 1430 
feet high, is a place of extruonlinary slrongth. Fruiu its 
situation, and the narrowness of the straits dividing Spain 
from Africa, which aro only eleven miles across, (iibrallar 
is the key of tbo Mediterranean, and has been the object of 
violent contests, the last of which tormiiialed in 1783, 
leaving it in the poeseasion of the British. It is a freo 
port, but not a place of very great trade, and smuggling is 
extensively earned on. A constant current sets through 
the Straits of Gibraltar from tbe Atlantic at the rale of two 
or three milet an hour, and ia felt as far as Cabo de Gala iu 
Spain, 150 milesdistank Dr. Halley supposed this current 
required to supply the loss by ovaporalion, uonsideritig that 
the riven which tiuw into this sea were not sutiicienl fur 
the purpose. Thewritersofthc'EitcyciopMieMetbodiquo,' 
on the other hand, maintained that the waters carriea off 
by evaporation, and returned again in tlio form of rain, 
would be precisely tbe same for tbe sea outside and insidu 
tbe straits; and that tbe numeraua rivers of llie Mediter¬ 
ranean, by bringing down tbe wktenofdislaDt mountainous 
r^ious, would cause a supply in excess, which would re- 

S |uire an outward oumnt to carry it off. It bad been taken 
or gront^ that the water of too Meditefranean roust be 
Baiter than that of tfui ocean, in consequence of tbe continual 
supply of tSts curcent, and it bad bMn stated to be so in 
tbe proportion of 41 to38. Dr. Marcel however found no 
difference. Tbe saltnese fUmisbes tbe solution of tho dittl- 
culty. and Mr. Tennant suggested that a comi«rison of the 
density at great depths woold decide the fiset of a contrary 
or outward current below, tinoe, if the density or inereaso 
of saltnou increased with the depth, it would naturally 
follow that a much slower current mIow would be tufficicnl 
to carry off the excess of salt left by evaporation. Capt. 
Smyth, at tbe suggestiou of Dt. Wollaston, obtained water 
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6'om tlio depth of 400 or 500 fathoms, and at 450 and 080 
miles f^om the strai^ in which Dr. Marcet detected no in¬ 
crease of salt; hut in the water dmwn from 670 fathoms 
depth, at only 50 miles from the strait, he fbund four times 
the usual quantity of saline matter; from which it would 
appear that a current below of only three-quarte'rs of a mile 
an hour would prevent any increase in tho saltness of the 
sea. It mav be worth while to mention also that a stor}- is 
told of a ship which sunk at Ceuta, opposite Gibraltar, 
having reappcarctl two miles farther to the westward. 
{PMi. TrafU., 1819,1822, 1829.) 

Tangier is a seaport of Mutoceo. Ceuta, opposite Gib¬ 
raltar, is a fortress of great strength. Thu African shore 
from this place to Tripoli is hilly, and in some places sandy 
uiul sterile; but the country in the interior is highly fertile, 
though without woods. Algiers, the capital of a kingdom 
or state, is a place of great strength. 

Tunis, the most populous city ofAfHca after Cairo, stands 
at the bottom of an extensive bav, fVom which it is sepiiruted 
by a shallow lako of intense safiness, from the continued 
ovnporaiidn under a hot sun, and on which ore seen great 
nuiuborH of llamingoos of a brilliant red plumage. Tlio 
chief trade is with MarseiUe, to which tho inhabitants export 
com, tho product of these fertile countries now, as it was in 
tho days of antient Cartlisgo. The mins of Carthage, east 
of Tunis, and distant 10 miles, with the cisterns, where tho 
ground is strewed with small thin pieces of verd antique and 
red porphyrv, are nut the remains of the antient city, but 
of ihut whicli was built afterwards by the Koinans. 

It is remarkable that on the low sliclving shores of parts 
of Ihcsc* coasts the strong northerly winds do not blow homo, 
and that accordingly a ship may bear up on a km shore and 
auchur in smooth water. 

Tripoli is the capital of tho state of the same name. 

l*ro<roeding towanls Barca, the antient Ploleiuais, wc pass 
tliu Gulf of Sydra, or Greater Syrtis. an object of so much 
dread to the antient seamen on account of luurslios and suu- 
iniin^ers. Capt. Smyth, who examined this coast, found 
that iliese terrors were poetical exaggerations of tho ditli* 
cullies of navigating a low and dangerous bight. Passing 
tho desert shores of ljbya.we arrive at Alexandria, founded 
on n sandy neck of land by Alexander tho Groat, wliose 
sagacity pointed out the situation os eminently adapted to 
euinmcrce. , 

Alexandria, which was ono of the greatest cuinmerciul 
cities that ever existed, began to decliiio with the invasion 
of Kgypi by the Saracens. Under these warlike people the 
iiiaritiiuc trade of the East passed to the shores of Syria, 
uiid Alexandria furllict declined as Cairo flourished. Tho 
trade however is still considerable: the chief exports are 
cotton, ttax, drugs, spices, &o. The ports of Cairo, on tho low 
nnd fertile shores of the delta at the mouth of the Nile, are 
Ha.-etta nnd Dainiotla. Fresh water may be skimmed two 
or three miles outside the Dauiiotta mouth. 

Tho navigation of the Mediterranean must no doubt be 
of very early date. The story of Minos destroying pirates 
(Tliucyd., i. 4> takes for CTanted the fact, that there must 
have been merchant vessels carrying something worth steal¬ 
ing from the earlicat recorded wriod. If with Strabo we 
take fur granted the accuracy of Homer’s descriptions, it by 
no means follows that the Greeks knew everything that 
could have been known to everv other nation at that time; 
and the stories told of the jealousy with which the Pbeu 
nicians and Carthaginians guarded their discoveries, prove 
at least that geographical knowledge was not common pro¬ 
perty ; nnd with regard to these very nations, the knowledge 
which tlie Greeks could have bad of tbcin, among other 
barbarians, must have been inferiw to that which we possess 
in the minute aecuraoy of tlie Scriptures alone. The story 
of Utica having bean astablished 130 years before Carthage, 
proves a regular eommonicaiion between this place and 
Syria at a dutsnee of upwards of 1200 milot; and we may 
conclude that oeoasional voyages of tbew enteruriiiug 
people had already extended tlM bounds ofvoewleoge fw 
Deynnd these limits. 

If the precise time of the discovery of places lying, as it 
were, in (he thoroughfkre o( this sea, is so uncertain, the 
histories of the plaees in the deep bays of the northern 
shores must be still more obscure: we shall themfuro give 
at once a slight sketch of (he geography of this sea from 
Strabo, who wrote in the first cantuiy. 

The stadium adopted by Strabo woa that of Eratosthenes, 
you K f T pakin p p* Or latitude Of of longitude on tho 


equator, or CO nautical miles; hence a stadium is 0*0857 
of a nautical mile, this lost being about 0U82 feet 

Tho Muditurrancan was divided into three basins: the 
first comprised iho sea between tho Columns ofHcrculcs 
and Sicily; the second, between Sicily and Rliodcs; and 
tho third, between Kliodcs and the shores of Syria. 

Strabo supposed that the parallel of latitude of 36^” 
passed through the Sacred Promontory (Cape St.Vincent), 
between tho Pillars of Hercules (or Gilu^tar and Ceuta i, 
dividing this part of tho Mediterranean in tho middlu of its 
broadih, which was believed by navigalors to be 5000 sta¬ 
dia, or 429 nautical miles, from the gulf of Lions to tlic 
shore of Afiica, but which measures only 3ju. The sea here 
however lios ultogctlicr to the north of this purullcl; and 
hence, os the configuration of tho European shores seems 
to have been tukrably good, the roast of Africa must have 
been pruiMirtionally distorted. This pur^|el was carried 
through tne straits of Sicily, Rhodes, and the gulf of ksiis, 
now luu gulf of Scaiideroon. 

Ill consequence of the above supposition, he placed Mnr 
seille to the southward instead of ilic northward of Ryrun- 
tium. lie supposed Sardinia and Corsica to Ife north-west 
and south-east instrad of north and south, and made the 
distance of Sardinia from the womI of Africa 2400 stadia, or 
205 miles, instead of 100 , which is tho true distance. From 
the Columns of Hercules tr< the straits of Sicily he considers 
to be 12,000 stadia, or 1028 miles: it is only about 600. 

From Cape Passaro (Pachynum) to the west exiremo of 
Crete ho considered 4500 stadia, or .386 miles; it measures 
400 : and ho supi>osed the length of Crete 2000 stadia, or 
171 miles, Iho (ruo length being 140 miles. He supposed 
that a line drawn through Byzantium, the middle of tho 
Piopuiitis, the Hellespont, and along the capes of the coast 
of Asia Minor, would coincide with the meridian; ihi.s 
error placed Byzantium too far to the north, and not far 
enougli to the east. From Alexandria to tho cost end of 
Crete he considered .3000 stadia, or 257 miles: it measures 
about 290. From Alexandria to Kbodes he made 3r>iio 
stadia,or 308 miles: it measures 320. He supposed the 
head of the Greater Syrtis to be 1000 stadia, or miles, to 
the south of Alexandria: it is about GO. Prom Cajio 
Acamas (the west point of Cyprus) to Cape Kbclidunia, he 
made 1900 stadia, or tC3 miles; it measures 120 and from 
Capo Pcdalium ((3a)iu Greco) to Berylus (Beyrnot),hc made 
1500 stadia, or 129 miles; it measures 90. From Rhodc.s 
to IsKus he consideretl 5000 stadia, or 429 miles' it incu- 
sures 400. 

Many of the latitudes civeii by Strabo arc very near, that 
is, within 10'; those of Marseille and Byzantium excepted, 
the former being 3" 4.3' loo little, and the latter 2° 10 ' too 
much. The longitudes, which were all at that time referred 
to Cape Sacrum as the first meridian, and (he cxlrcnie west 
point, as was believed, of the known world, are without 
exception too small; that of Carthage, (be nearest to the 
truth, being 1° 9', and Ale.xaiidria,'the most crroiicuus, 
G” 4o', too small. 

Fruit is an important article in our Mediterranean trade: 
fast-sailing vessels are therefore croploycil to carry it. ami a 
premium is paid to tho first vessel arriving in the port nf 
London after a certain period from the commcnremeiil of 
the season. Formerly all the British trade to the Le\nut 
was carried on by the Turkey C-ompany. This was ari open 
Company, and was abolished in the reign of Geo. IV. 

This sea is navigated by vessels of no great size. Tiiuve 
is a fonn of rig peculiar to llic larger vessels, called jxilacro. 
which has originated in the suddenness and frc4{uency of 
squalls, which often require the sail to be iiislantly inkcii 
in: fur this purpose tlic masts are made in one piece, and 
tno topsails, on being lowerml, can slide down wiiluiut 
imerruptiun. TheMeditcrranean.beingstudded with places 
o. refuge, and in which gales, though firiincnt and violent, 
never lost so long tu to wear tho ship or the spirits of tho 
men, and in which, besides, vessels have from tho earlie-t 
times to the present ceased to navignto in tho winter 
months, may indeed bo favourable to treining men to a 
certain degree of expertiieas in mananng boats, but could 
never originate that seamanship on the grand scale winch 
the long and boisterous sea-voyages, the rugged and dan- 

S urous coasts, and lung wintor mghts, force upon the lutr- 
ior sailors of Iho northoni regions. 

The winds havo beon remarked as peculiarly variable in 
the Moditerranoan, uid three or four vessels' have olUn 
bMo seen carrying diffurent winds at the same time. Xiie 
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tciroeeo. or soutli'east vind, lias always been noted tlirough- 
eut the Meditorrancoit for its depressing effocU upon the 
animal system, and fur a prejudicial influence still more 
surprising in other ways, as upon paint uewlv laid on, 
which does not dry sflerwards. It is usualljr accom* 
IKinied with a gloomy sky and haze. In winter its effects 
are but slightly perceived. Water-spouts arc very common, 
and in the montn of September the writer of this article 
saw sixieen together at one time. 

Thu depth of the Mediterranean is without doubt very 
SToat, the soa beii^ in most places unfathomable; and, un¬ 
like many other great expanses of water (as the Yellow 
Soa, the Baltic, and the English Cbaonel), soundings arc 
comparatively of limited utility. 

The Mediterranean, though po^cally termed a ' tideless 
sea,’ is not strictly so; since in its latitudinal extent bo- 
tween Venice^a the Lesser Syrlis it experiences a rise 
and fall of frm firo to seven feet. Tides arc also felt, but 
somewhat irrcRularly, on tho sides of the Gibraltar cur¬ 
rent, in the gulf of Corinth, and in the Faro of Messina; 
and there is a curious reciprocal motion in the waters in 
the channel of the Euripus between Greece and Negro- 
pont. Strung currents occur, esiKcially near Venice and 
the Karo of Messina. The Archipelago currents are noticed 
in the articles Archipilaco and Eubcea. A westerly cur¬ 
rent sots along tho coast of Karamaoia. It baa been slated 
that an easterly current prevails constantly along the coasts 
of Africa and Egypt, but this, we belierc, oas not been sub¬ 
stantiated. 

The Mediterraneau has been the scene of some very 
important naval actiona. The first sea-fight on record was 
that between the lonians and their own colony C^reyro, 
6.14 o.c. The first eng^ement by sea which has been 
described was that between the Persians, in tho reign of 
Darius, and the confederate Asiatic Greeks, before Miletus, 
493 B.c. Thirteen years after this was the famous battle 
of Salamis, m whicii the fleet of Xerxes was destroyed. 
Nunierous sea-fights took place between the Greeks and 
Persians, and amongst tlie Greeks themselves, and also 
bolivecn the Romans and Carthaginians. Among the latter 
was the action in which the Curtlioginiana were beat by the 
llinuuns under Duillius, 260 B.C., and which was the first 
nclioii of the Romans at sea. Tho most curious cireum- 
stauco recorded, namely, that the Romans were entirely 
unpraetised in tea affairs, may have been a very go^ addi¬ 
tion to their story; but it is a matter which we receive with 
some reservation, since, as every one knows, a mere lands¬ 
man cannot even stand up in a boat on the sea without 
holding on. To this list may be added the battle of Actium, 
30 B.C.. in which Augustus triumphed over Antony and Cleo- 
palra; that of 1 203, in which the Latins, comiug by sea, took 
Constaotinopte; the battle ofLepanto,in 1671, in which Cer¬ 
vantes fought; the battle of Sir (reurge Byng, in the Faro of 
Messina, in 1718; the drawn battle of Admiral Byng, off 
Mahon, in 1766; tho battle of the Nile, in 1798, in which 
Nelson out off the communication butween France and the 
cxpcdit'ioa under Bonaparte, and destroyed the French naval 
power in the Mediterranean; the passage uptho Dardanelles, 
by SirT. Duckworth, in 1808, to force thoTurks to agree to 
u pcaco with Russia, which object he failed to effect, though 
he destroyed part of tbuir fleet In 1816 Lord Exmoutb, 
with the combined Dutch and English fleets, bombarded 
Algiers, and forced the ^y to liberate the Christian pri- 
sonere. The lust action of importance was that in the nay 
of Navarino, in which the combined English, French, and 
Russian sauadrons destroyed the Turkish and Egyptian 
fleets, wbicn was followed by the emimeipation of (jreeco 
and the invasion of Turkey the Russians. 

Though the several parts of die Mediterranean must long 
have been intimatelv known to those freauentiog psrtioular 
placet, yet a general and accurate knowledge ^ its shores 
IS the result of the improvod navigation of our own times. 
In 1783 Tofino^ the Spttish hydi^repher, made a sarvey 
of the coasts of Spain end the Dtlcario Islands, in which he 
employed chronometera In 1803 Gtliano, captain of a 
Spanish fWgate^ obtained several <fltroDometrie differences 
between important stations, as Naples, the Levant, Alexan¬ 
dria, the Bosporus, and the ooast of Afctea, In 1811 Cap¬ 
tain Beaufort surv^ed With great aeetiracy the coast of 
Karamaiiia in Asia Minor;'his further proceedings were 
stopped by big being danmously wounds About three 
years afterwards Captain Smyth commenced, on his own 
responsibility, in a Sicilian gunboat, ks otteoaive and valu¬ 


able surveys of great part of the shore# both of Europe and 
Africa, which be comj^eted in the Adventure in 1824, and 
which have appeared in his chart of the Mediterranean. 
In 1816 M. Hell, with French officers of engineers, msde a 
detailed survey of Corsica; and M. Gauttier extended a 
series of triangles over the Archipelago. Re also deter¬ 
mined by chronomelen many positions on the Black Sea. 
A trigonometrical survey of the Morea was made in 1829-31 
by the French under General Pelet, and the west coast of 
Asia Minor has been completed by Lieutenants Graves and 
Brock, uf the royal navy, who iru employed in completing 
the hydrography of tho'^Arehipelago and the remaining 
coasts. Soino points of the ooast of Syria wore determined 
by M. Gauttier, and plans of particular ports have been 
fumislied by our own officers, but a regular survey of Uiis 
cowt does not e,\ist, 

(Strabo; Gosselin, des Grtet; Beaufort, Kora- 

mania; Smyth, Sicily, Sardimui M'Cullocb, Conmer, 
Diet.: Connaitionee act Temt, &c.) 

MEDLBFAD. [ANcutMAM.ANO.] 

MKDOC. [Girondi.] • 

MEDULLA OBLONGATA. [Braik.] 

MEDULLA SPINA'LIS. [Nrbvous System.] 

MBDULLIN, a name which has been given by Dr. John 
to the pith of the auuflower, &c.; but it does not ^poar 
that its properties have been sufficiently examined to ciilitle 
it to bo considered as a peculiar principle. 

MEDU'SA (Zoologyk the Lmnean name for a genus 
of simple or free AealephattC [Acalxphx, toL il vulgarly 
known to the British by the name of Seu-Uubbert or 
Sea-nettle*, extremely transparent, difficult to obs^o in 
their native element, and stlu moro difficult to preserve, 
trom their gelatinous and easily-decomposed texture. These 
beautifbl but evanescent animals are extremely numerous, 
swarming on many of our coasts and in our testuaries, and 
occurring in almost all latitudes. P^ron and iJdsueur. 
Lamarck, Cuvier, Escboltx, and others, have atteinptcil 
their arrangement with more or less succesa, and tho last- 
named author divides them inlosix fomilics, Rhizottamidte, 
Meiutidte, Germnidee, OceoMida, Mtptoridte, and Bereni- 
eidee. M. do Blainrille makes them the second class, 
Araehnodermata, of his Aetinozoaria, and subdivides tliuni 
into two orders, depending on the atwence or presence of a 
solid niece as a support for the umbreUa-liku body of the 
animal. Tlie genera of ffis order Cirrhigrada (the 3n<l) 
are provided with this solid piece (Cirriiiorada, vul. vii.]; 
but tliose of his first order, Pulmitgrada, have no such 
support. Under tlie Puhnograda he arranges the numerous 
sections of the Medutee, and under that title the reader 
will find a sketch of the most approved systems, and u de¬ 
scription and illustration of some of tlie most remarkable 
forma, as far as our limits will permit rPuLMooRAuA.] 

MEDWAY. [Kkst.I 

MEERMAN, GERARD, was bora at Leyden in 1722, 
and in 1 748 became pensionary of ^tterdam. He spent tlio 
greater part of his life in learned research, chiefly relat¬ 
ing to law. He died at Aix-la-Chancilo, December 16, 
1771. His two great works wore, nil ^Novus Thesau¬ 
rus Juris eSvUis,' &C., 7 vtds. fob, 1761-63 (to which iiis 
son added an eighth volume in 1780), and bis 'Origines 
Typograpbiem,’ 2 vols. 4to.. Hage, 1766. An analysis of 
this last work was published in ‘ Tlie Origin of Printing, in 
two Essays,’ 8vo., Loud., 1774, by Messrs. Bowyer and 
Nichols; tlie main oMect of whioh was to establish the 
claim of the town of Haarlem to the invention of priatiug. 
(fito^r. Vnivcrtelle, tom. xxviii.) 

MEERMAN, JOHN, son of the precoiluig, was born in 
1763. His earliest Uterwy effort wu made at the ^e of 
ten yeeie, in a translation into Dutch of tho ‘Ms^ge 
Force’ of Molifire. He oomtaeoced his r«^kr studies at 
Leyden, and afterwards prosecuted them at Laipxig under 
Erneati, and at GSttiogen underHeyne. Atdifferanttimes 
in his life be visited nearly every oountiv of Europe. His 
upplemept ((fteo eighth volume) to bis tother'a'TBmuras 
Juris Civilis* hes been already mentioned The more im¬ 
portant of bis other works were: ‘SpeeinieB Juris PuMici 
de Solutione Vineuli quod dim fait inter saorum Bomanum 
Imperium et Federali Belgii res publteas,’ 4to., Leyden, 
1774; * A History of William, Connt of Holland King of 
the Romans,’ in Dutch, 6 vole. Svo., 1783-07; ’Remarks 
during a Tour in Great Britain and Ireland,’ Svo,, Haguc^ 
1787 :’Ad Historical Account of the PruMian, Austrian, 
and SiciliaB Monafobie^* 4 vdn, 8r».» Uafpi% 178^4 
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'Historical Account of tlio North and North-East of Eu¬ 
rope,’ C vols. 8von Hoeue, 1804-6; * A Narrative of the 
Siege and Conquest of l^iydon by John duke of Bavaria, 
in H 20 ,’Hvo.. Leyden, 1800; all iu Dutch. He also pub¬ 
lished 'Hugonis Grotii Poralluloii rerum puhliconim, liber 
tertius de moribus ingenioquo populorum, Atheniensium, 
Humanorum. Batuvonim,* with a translation into Dutcli. 3 
vuls. 8vu., 18Ul-‘i, and * C^tii Epistulso inediUe,* Svo., 1800. 
In 1812 bo published, in Dutch and French, a poem en¬ 
titled ‘ Montmartre.' and in the same year a ‘ Discourse on 
tiie First Travels of Peter the Great, principally in Hol¬ 
land,’ 8to. His lost publication was a translation into Dutch 
of Klopstock's ‘ Messiah.’ 

Under IjOuU Bonaparte, as king pf Holland, he was made 
Diroctor of the Fine Arts and Minister of Public Instruc¬ 
tion, and was entitled to tbo gratitude of bis country for 
the zeal and success with which he prosecuted his Rinc- 
tions. Afterwards, when Holland became united to ^ncc, 
ho was made a count of the empire and sonator by Napo¬ 
leon. He died August 13, 1813, The Meerman Library 
was sold by auction in 1824, and produced no loss a sum 
than 131,000 florins. 

{Biogr. Univ. tom. xxviiL; Oent. Mag.\o\. hexxvi., p. 
i., p. 639.) 

MEEKSCHAUM, a magnesian mineral found in the 
itluud of Samos and Negropunt (Eubcoa), in the Archipc 
liigo, &c. It is said to be employed as ftillers* earth in the 
Turkish dominions, and in the manufacture of tubaecn-pipes. 

MBGADRRMA. [Chkiroptska, toI. vii., p. 24.] 

MEGADESMA, a name given byBowdich to u g'uiuis 
nf fresh-water Conehifera {Polamophila of Sowerby, Gu/n- 
thca, Lam.). 

MEGADHUTA. [Calidasa.] 

MF.'GALONYX. rM*OATHBBiiD.B.] 

MEGALO'PA, Dr. Loach's name for a genus of Ma- 
crurous crustaceans {Macropa of LAtroillo). 



klt-RJlui'a iDiiliea. 

«, MaspiillvUi i, iotcnul auleona; e.ealeraat anlcBoa; it, Datuml 


The external antennm arc setaceous, hardly onc-fourth 
so long as the carapace, and fbrmcd of etongnlod joints; 
the intormeiliato onus terminated by two bristlo-like appen¬ 
dages, lire upper of which is the longest. External jaw 
/cel, with tho two first Joints compressed, the second tho 
shurlost, and notched at the ond for tho insertion of the 
others. Anterior fcot equal, in form of didaotylous pincers, 
rather short and stout; four lost pair rather shorter, less 
Bto\it, and termiruited by a single nail, which is a little 
ciir\'eil. Carapace, short, wide, and a littlo depressed, tcr- 
ininutcd in front by a pointed rostrum, which is wide at the 
base, and sometimes inflected. Etjet very largo, supported 
on a very short peduuclo. Abdmcn narrow, extended, 
linear, composed or seven joints, of which tho five inter¬ 
mediate ones are provided with appendage^ vis. the four 
first with false feet, naving their external otvision very largo 
and Ciliated, and tho fifth, on each side, with a horizontal 
blade or lamina, which is oval and ciliat^, composing, with 
tho last joint, a sort of An, diffbring a little flom that of the 
otiier i/iacTUTii, 

Example, Mwhpa muiiea. This spMiM diiTers flom 
.he otbert in ha^og the rostrum a little infloefcd perpen¬ 
dicularly on the carapace and canoliculated in the middle; 
also in the absence or a reeurvod spine on the haunches of 
oil tbo feet. The sb^ is truncated posteriorly, and hM no 
point like that of Megalapa ermata. Colour browniah. 

Lceality .—Found by MbL Au^uiu and Adolphe Brong- 
niart at the mouth of tno Loire. 


ME'GALOPHUS. 

MKGALO'l'OLIS. 


rMtJacicAPio«.] 

[AacAotA.] 


MEGAJA>SA'URU^ the name assigned by Dr. Buck- 


land and tho Rev. W. Conybearo to an extinct genus of 
Sanriang found in the oolitic slate at Stoncsficld near Wood- 
stock and other localities. 

Though no eniiro skeleton has yet been disr.overcd, the 
number of bones and tooth collected give sufficicni data to 
enable tho observer to prunounce upon tho general osseous 
structure, with almost as great a certainty os would be tho 
result of tbo c.xainination of the bones of tbo auinial in a 
perfect and connected state. 

The femur, or thigb-boiio, and tibia, or kg-bone, are nearly 
Ihreo feet in length severally, so .that the culirc hind-leg 
must have beoii nearly two yards long, and the discovery of 
a metatarsal hone measuring thirteen inrhes indicates that 
the foot was of a corresponding length. From ihe->o ami 
other remains, including the vertebno. teeth, ike., the sizu 
uf this gigantic saurian has been calculated and its habits 
ascertained. * 

‘ Tho most important part of the Megalosaurus yet 
found,’observes Dr. Buckland.in bis ‘Bridgewater Treatise,’ 
‘ consists of a fragment of tho lower jaw, containing many 
teeth.’ 



Anlrtiur mlrrmltyof riglit tincri Uw nf MPEsk>sai^<., fnmi Slonrffirlil, imp 
finulh iiatursl (lir, S, Vir« orihi>iaU<le; k, ru* uriiu uatsiile. tKiirLUo.l.) 

‘Tlio form of thU jaw shows tlml tho bead was terminated 
by a straight and narrow snuul, compressed laterally like 
that of the DelphiRtu Gangeticus.' 



Taotti of UopitoMuru*. IvtrtMids eatunl site. Tlw drt-Ml liR<-< InilUxlP <h* 
eoiDPresMil euaiMl etvil*. cmilxiiiUii puli>, within ihs m* ni iIm rr'^tng 
hxHli. n. Tn>Di\ enu KVilca uf Om (nmp. sliowing ilia D.-innpr iu whit h the 
hack •wiaUoiMtPBUrseii.snil roundnl iDOrirth>ri<a «l<vU|jlli,*Ddllw rival 
it bnmfht to a tinnt toil lUa «uttief tdi,*. 

The Structure of these teeth, another of which is Agiiretl 
in the orticle MACHAiKomis, leaves no doubt as to the car¬ 
nivorous habits of this immentu extinct lizard; and the in¬ 
ternal structure of the cylindrical and other bones shows 
that it was a terrestrial .'tnimol, though it may havo occa¬ 
sionally taken to the water in pursuit of prey, such as Plesio¬ 
sauri and flalies. Its ordinary food is supposed to have 
been the smaller ropliles, cnxmiles. and tortoises, whose 
remains occur abundantly in the strata where those uf Mi* 
golosaucus abound. 
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The admirable adaptation of the teeth for earnivorous 
piinx'so is beautifully pointed out by l>r. Buekland in the 
trealiao above quoted. 

Tlic KiDe author so long ago oa the year 1624 figured Uio 
fragment of jaw above alluded to and other bones of this 
saurian, and thus speaks of it in the I at vul. of the ‘ Geo¬ 
logical Traninctions' (2nd scries). ‘ AlUiough the known 
parts of the skeleton are at present very limitc<l, they are 
yet snflicicnt to determine the place of the onimal in the 
zoological system. Whilst the vertebru) column and ex¬ 
tremities much Tcsemlilo those of quadrupeds, the teeth 
show the creature to have been oviparous, and to have be¬ 
longed to the onlcr of saiirians, or lizards. Tlic largest 
thigh-bone of this animal in the Museum at Oxford is two 
feet nine inches long, and nearly ten inches in circumfer¬ 
ence at its central or smallest part. From these dimensions, 
as compared with the ordinary standard of the lisord fuinil)', 
n length exceeding forty feet and a bulk equal to that of 
nn elephant seven feet liieh have >ieen assigned by Cuvier 
to the individual to which tliis bone belonged; and nltbough 
we cannot safely attribute exactly the same projiortious to 
recent and extinct species, yet wo may with corlaiiity as¬ 
cribe to it a magnitudo very far exceeding that of any living 
Incert.v. La^e as arc the proportions of tiiis individual, they 
fill! very short of those which we cannot but deduce from a 
thigh-bone of another of the same species, which has been 
discovered in the ferruginous sandstone of Tilgatc Purest, 
near Cuekfleld in Sussex, and is preserved in the valuable 
collection of Gideon Mantell, Esq., of Lewes,* together with 
many other l>ones belonging to tfio satno species, and of tlio 
same size with those from Rtoncsfleld. The femur in (lues- 
lion, which has lost its head and lower extremity, measures 
in its smallest part, at the distance of two feet from its 
extremity, more than twenty inches in circuraforcnec, and 
therefore, when entire, must have equalled in magnitude 
the femur of the largest living ctcpliaiit. To judge from the 
dinienMons of tins thigh-bone, its former possessor must 
have been tw ice as great as that to which the similar bone 
ill the Oxford Museum belonged; and, if the total length 
and height of animals were in proportion to the linear di 
inensiuns of their extremities, the beast in question would 
have equalled in height our largest elephants, and in length 
fallen but little short of tlic largest whales: but as the longi¬ 
tudinal growth of animals is not in so high n ratio, after 
making some deduction, we may calculale tiio length of this 
reptile from Cuekfleld at from sixty to seventy feet.’ 

In Cuvier's opinion Mfgalo$atiru» partook of tliu struc¬ 
ture of the erocoilile and the nioniUir. See also Miuitell’s 
Qeologif 1 ^^u9»eT; Cuvier, Otsemens Fostih't; and (Jeol. 
Tranx., vol. iii. (2nd series). 

Besides the localities above mentioned wo may notice the 
occurrence of this animal in the oolite of Normandy; Forest 
marble. Caen ; Jlira, near Sidothurn ? <H. Yon Meyer.) 

MEGAPODlID^.d Mr. Swanison's name for a family 
Ilf Haxoret, consisting of the genus Meniira, the subgenus 
Mej'aprwfius, and the genera Dicholopkux, I^ophia. and 
eVoT, with the subgenera Craz, Ourax, Orta/ida, Pnuelojuf, 
and L'rphoceriu. An account of Dichnlophut will he found 
under the title Qahiaua ; and is described under 

that of Agahi, with the synonym of Trojihia crejiitam, an 
error for the linncan name Piriphia ere}'ilan». For a dc- 
scriptinn of M,RirirRA sec the article. Mxgapotliux and ihc 
other genera are treated of under the title Cracidas, hophn- 
f.erut being the Gal^ted CuriutuV), but llnis distinguished 
subgciicrically by Mr. Swainson:—* Front of the head wilh 
an elevated, pear-sLaped, horn-like protuberance. Bill in- 
termediato in shape, between Crux and Ourax Cere 
small. Nostrils basal, oval or round.' 

Example, Crax galeata. 

The genus Oarnx, as restricted by Mr. Swainson, who 
gives Ourax erythrorhynehiu as the typo, appears to he the 
Ourax Milu of Cuvier and others. 

MECARIAN SCHOOL. After the death of Socrates 
the majority of his disciples retireil to Megara (Diug, Laert. 
ii, lUG, iii. G). where Euclid, one of the oldest of them, 
runiditl. (Eii'^i.id.] A <bw of these disciples remained at 
Mognra with Euclid, who was looked ui>on as the founder 
of a school of philosophy which is usually known by the 
name of Megarian. In this school the Eieatic philosophy 

* Till- nOlivlHai till been purrlkiW t<r Uic aallon; biuI i» now in tl>« llri- 
lilh Muni*um. 

-I iu Mr. ^wninwin’ii »utk,* CUMifirUiun of ninli.' the wut li nn* ‘ Knimly 
1lli'sni>nlii». Ur>'ataiiiUhit ' WeenpinliiiiF' mu-l l>e nn ermr vrilw 
tiia teiniilwlwiiurtbnl innt baiD| uxil k> unlicaln .i •uUiuiiily. 


was taught, modified to some extent by the dootrincs of 
Socrates. Tlio Megarian philosophers maintained that tho 
Supreme Good was always the same and unchangeable. 
They were distinguished in later limes by their dialectic 
subtlety, and by tne invention and solution of sophisms; on 
which account they were called Eristici (Iptwrumi) and 
Diaicctici (jiaXicricei). (Diog. l^aert,, ii, 106.) 

The most celeliratcd of tho successors of F.uclid were, 
Eubiilidcs of Miletus, who opposed certain opinions of Aris¬ 
totle; Diodorus, surnamud Cronos, who was originally of 
la-ssus iu Cari^ a pupil of Kubulides, and wbe lived in 
Egypt in the time of Ptolemy Sotor; and Stilpo, who wos 
originally of Megora, hut afterwords resided at the court of 
I’lolctuy Sotor. 

(Ritter's Hittnry qf/lutieni Pftilotophy, b. vii., part i., 
c. a; F. Deycks, Ve Megarieorwn Dnctrina, &c., Bonn, 
1827.) 

MEG.\RI'MA, tho name proposed by Rafineique for 
those species of TrrtbraUda which are nearly cquivnivc and 
smooth, as T. /avit, T. eratxa, &c. 

ME’GARIS, one of the jmlitieal divisions of antient 
Gri*ccc, was separated from Bmolia on the north by the 
range of Mount Cithmron, and from Attica on the east oiid 
north-east by tlio high land which descends from the 
north-west boundary'of Attica, and terminates on the west 
side of the bay of Elcusis in two summits, formerly c.-illed 
Koratu, or the Horns, and now Kandih. [Attica.] Megaris 
was divided from the Corinthian territory on the west by 
the Oiioian range of mountains, through which there were 
only Awe roads from Corinth into Megaris: nno of these, 
called the Scironiaii Pass, which is the steep escarpment of 
the mountains which torminale on the coast of the Saronic 
gulf, passed hy Croinmyun (Strabo, p. .391), and along the 
side of the escarpment was the direct road from Corinih to 
Athens. This road was made wide enuugh by tbe emperor 
Hadrian fur two vehicles abreast (Pnusan., i. 4ll, j lU), hut 
at present it only admits a single vehicle, except in .a few 
places (Thiersch, /Je fA'rnt <fc la Grere, h. 3i); yet 

the rood on the whole is in good condition. The other road, 
following the coast of tho Corinthinii gulf, crossed the 
Gci-uncnii mount.ains. which belong to Ihc Oncian range, 
and led to PegSD, on the (^rinthioii gulf, and thence into 
Bueolia. 

Tlie extreme breadth of Megaris, from Pegs to Niso’a 
on the Corinihian gnlf, is reckoned by Sirabu ul 120 stadia 
(p. 334); and the area of (he country is calculatisl by Mr. 
Chnion, from Arrowamilh's map, at 720 square mdes [Fasti 
flfll., ii., p. 386). whicii is obout the area of tho county of 
^Y<)^'C'^lcr. Megaris is a rugged and mountainous country, 
and contains only one plain of small extent, in which tbe 
capital, Megaro, was silualeil. Tlio rocks are chietly, if not 
entirely, calcareous. The country is very dellcicnt in springs. 

Mcgara was built on two hills, on the summit of each of 
which was a eiladel, named respectively Caria and Alca- 
thnus. (Pans., i. 4U, $ 6; i. 42,6 1.) It was connected with 
the port of Niston by two walls, which were built hy the 
Athenians when they had possession of Megaro, b.c. 461- 
445. ('Iliucyd., i. 103.) Tho length of these w alls is said by 
Thucydides (iv. G6) to have liccn ciglit stadia, and by Strabo 
(p. 391) to have been eighteen stuuia. Pausanias has de¬ 
scribed at considerable length the public buildings which 
existed in Megaia in his time; but scarcely any remains 
uf them can now lie traced. According to Procopius ihclt. 
Vandal., i. 1) Megara was 210 stadia ^om Athens. Dion 
Chrysostom calls it a day's journey. Dodwell reckons 
it an eight lioura’ journey from Athens. {Clast. Tour, ii. 
177.) In front of the harbour of Nisiea was a little island 
called Minoa, which was occupied by tbe Athenians during 
tlic Peloponneuan war. (Thucyd., iii. 61.) Strabo, in speak¬ 
ing of Minoa, obaervea, that ‘after passing the Scironian 
rocks we come to the promontory Minoa, which forms tho 
rt of Nisma.* This apparent though not rcol diKrcpancy 
tween Thucydides and Strabo has boon made to appear 
greater than it ia by translating the Greek word (orpaj* 
‘peninsula'instead of ‘promontory;* which latter term is 
quite cotuistent with Minoa being an island, or at least is 
by no means contradictory to tbe statement of Thucydides 
and Pausanias that it was an island, Tlie positions ofMhioit 
and Niscca seem to be satisfactorily identified by Lieutenant 
Sprat {London Geographical Journal, vid. viii.. p. 205). 

Tho pert of Pogs or Pegs on the Corinthian gulf was 

* TIiv r-'/wliiiii nhoulil b«, itppsnnil;, 5(K4i i) verti, Imtesil of tlxa cal 
dirrw. 
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tile only other piece in Megnris of any imMrtanrc. Tripo- 
disciis, situatod on the road from Pegso to Mog-aro, is men- 
tiuiifil by Thucydiilca (iv, 70) and Simbo (p. 39«l), and is 
fc-aid l»y Flutureh {Q«. Or., xviL, p. 387) to have been one of 
the fivo hamlets (cwpai) into which Megaria was orieinaUy 
divided; iho names of which were, Ilenea, Pirsoa, Megaro, 
(/■) iiosiirin, Tripodiscus. 

Arcordiiig to the traditions prcserveil by Pausanies (i. S!i, 
s' 4, i), Cnr, the wm of Phoroncua, originally reigned at 
hlcgarn, and was succeeded, aflur tho lapse of twelve 
goiieratioiis, by J^lcx, who guvo to the people tho naino of 
J^logcs. Lailex was succceiled by Clcson, end CIcson by 
Pylns. Ry the niarriuge of Pylas with the daughter of 
Fundinn, Mcgara hecamo annexra to Attica; and there can 
Ihi no doubt that Megaris in early times belonged to Attica, 
since it ia represented on the best authority that Megaris 
l<>riiiud one of tho i<>ur antiunt divisions of Attica. On tlic 
ilcaih of Pundion. Megaris fell to tho lot of liis son Nisus; 
but It was wrcsieit from (ho Athenians during the reign of 
t'lMlrns, when the Dorians invaded Attica. A Corinthian 
(‘■•loiiy was settled at Mcgara, and the country was from 
tliU time rcgurdetl as a Uunan statu. It remained fur some 
lime subject to Corinth; but it afterwards asserted its inde* 

I ciidenee, but at what time is uncertain. Its wealih and 
power rapidly increased, as is evident from the numerous 
culoiiies which it planted, of which the most important were 
Kclymbiiu, Choloudon. and Byaantium.on the Bosporus and 
the l’rii|M>uiiv, and llybla-an Mogara in Sicily. The navy 
«r Mcgara was once powerful enough to co)>e with that of 
Alliens; .'ind it was only alter a long and obstinate struggle 
that the Athenians were enabled to recover the island of 
^ahiiiii'. which had been seised hy the Megariaiis. 

Tiie giiveriiiiieiit was originally in the hands of the graat 
l)oi'inn landholders; but they were deprived of llieir (loMer 
i>y Theagenes, who put himself at the head of the pupuhir 
parly, nud obiaiiied the .sovereignty, about h.c. G'2U. lie 
mliiriie'l the cily with M'vrral public Imildiiigs. (Piiiis., i. 41), 
•II.) III! married his daughter to U)lon, who was nssUlcd 
b\ him in Ins ullcnipt to usurp tho governmiul of Athens. 
(Ttiiicyd., i. 12(>.) Theagenes was at length cx|H‘lled from 
jVIt'gnra; and shortly aflerw-nitls a most violent struggle 
iirosc hetweeii the aristocratic and democratic parties, ol 
uiiidi a vii id picture is drawn in the poems of Tbcogiiis, n 
iinlivif of Mcgara, who appeata to have been born shortly 
bel'.ire the death of .Solon, and to havo lived down to the 
bcgiiimiig of the Pevsinn wars. 

For Mime lime iifier the Persian wars Mcgara appears to 
have bo-n roiislunlly engaged in war with Corinth; and 
her enimiy to Corinth w.as the occasion of her forming an 
tiHioiico willi Athens, about h.c. 461 . <Tbuc., i. lo:i.) 
Alheiuan garrisons were placed in Mcgara and Pcgie; but 
si.x years unerwurds tlie Meganans rcuoiinccd their alli> 
uiicc Mith Aihcn.s, and put to death the Athenian garrison 
lit Mcgara (Thuc., i. 114.) In tho seventh year of ihe Pe- 
lo|Kiiiiu-siaii war tho democratic party funned a plan for 
suri'cnilcring tho city to Athens, which was defealed by 
the arrival of Brasiilos with a Lacedsmonian force. M'c 
read liltlc more of Mcgara in Greiiian history. In ii.r. 
dciniH-rncy was again the established conatitution. (DimV, 
XV. 40.) Mcgara was taken and almost dostrotetl hi l)e- 
iiiRtrius; it was also taken by tho Romans under Mctclltis 
< Paus., vii. 1 .^, ^4); it suffered greatly in tho invasion ol 
Ataric (Proco)>., 1‘tind., i. 1); and its ruin was com* 
plcted by the Vvuotians in 1687. 



Coin of MrgtrU. 

OilUib Mimub. Aeiiui) *li>*, 

MBGASPl'RA, Mr. Lea's name for a nupiform, torros- 
trial, testaceous mollusk, remarkable for the length of tbo 
spire of its shell, which consists of twenty<three close-sct, 
narrow, gradually increasing whorls, which he thus charac¬ 
terises generically:— 

Shell clavatc; npcrttiro nearly oval, below rounded; 
margins rellecled, above disjoined; columella maity-folded, 
below entire, not effuse. 

Animal unknown. 

P. C, No. 920 . 


This genus, whieh is closely analogous to the genera 
llulmuf, Pifjia, and Aurieu/a, according in Mr. Ixia, is 
founded on a single siiecies, Menaspira Hutr.lmilteri’iana. 

iMitcripti'jn, Shell sulicytmdncal, turrited, lUirkly striate, 
brownish, with longitudinal reddish-brown spots, having a 
solid apex; whorls twenty-three, rather flattened; spiru 
obtuse at tbo apex: columella with four folds; outer lip 
reflected. 



R'lM'hvnliTRri.m*. ( I.m I 

MKGA'STIIENES live*! in the time of Seleucus Ni- 
natur, king of .Syria, wliu sent Imu on an cinbii'sy to P;ili- 
botlira, the capital of SandraeiUtus, king of ihe Prl-n. 'I'im 
territories of Suiidracnlttis wi-ru on the Gungi-s and Ihi- 
•f umna. Mcgastliciicsstayefl m India several\vai>, iinilon 
Ills return reenrded hihob-enalions in n workcnwtled ' In- 
dica.' Of this work, which is niifortumili-h lo'.t, iheie me 
extracts in Strabo, Arrian, and /Klnm. Though Strabo l.us 
on several occasions expressed an unfaMiurable opinion of 
the trustworthiness of the unlhor. it is ipiitc ceriain ili.u 
tho work contained much valuable infiirmutiou which wu> 
then entirely new to the (iiceks. Megoslhencs gavelbo 
first account of Trapobanc, or Cevlun. 

MKGA’STDMA. ISkhikes.] 

MKGAl)lK^HIID.’K, Ali'g.itlicroids uf Owen, who in¬ 
cludes under the family the rollowing geix-rn of cxuiici 
lidcn/afit, viz. Mesnlherium, Muiahny.r, Olcx.uOienum, 
Myl'nlm, and Srohduthenum, all of winch have as vet been 
found mAinerieu only. 

Mcgatlieiiuiu. (Cnvicr.) 

A gigantic extinct luumtnifcrous quadruped, inure ncai ly 
allied to (he Ant-eaters and Slullis than to the Aimatlillns. 
The detiial formula cannot be dcfliiilely staled, Imcaiise 
■ lie ntnnber of teeth in ilic lower j.iw i.s not known, 'llic 
upper J.iw, :is Mr. Owen has shown, coiittiiiis five on cu''|i 
side, and fiom the nnalocy of Srflidoiheriuiii it tnav be 
euiijectiircd that Mcgalhrritint had onlv four teeth mi each 
side in the lower jaw. In that case the formula would ho 

, . t) . 0 . 6-5 

Iiici'ors -; cainiics -; molars = 18. 

Cnvicr ]>uinted out the skull of tins animal as very tnuch 
rcvcmbliiig that of the SlulUs, but observed lliat llic rest of 
the skolelon bore a rcl.aiioiisbin |uirily to the Sloths and 
partly to Ibe Ani-caturs. The Madrid .specimen was fur a 
long time the pniicipHl. if not the only source of infurmainm 
vviib regard to the genus, .and as Mr. Clift remarks in Ins 
p.ipcr, to which we shall presently allude niuro largeli,” 
that mugiiificeiit tliuugh iiiii>crfcct skelclon had remanicil 
for the last cenlvtry altogether uniipie. ’ Very few adili- 
tioiml speeiiiiciis.* says that able (istuolueL'.t.'aj'jicar to have 
been sent lo Kiiropc, and no oiIkt rubinct save the Mibtniy 
one nl Madrid piiK>csi>cd las far as 1 am able lo learn) a 
single iiiielligible fragmeiil whuh could wnli cvrtaniiy l.i 
ns.'ugiii'd (u this great unknown.' The zeal mid eiieigy of 
Sir Woodbine Parish have added gre.vlly to the maicri.d' 
fur arriving at iv ju»l coiirlusiou a> to the proper place of 
this animal in the series; and the history of (he Megulhc- 
riiim may now be considered (o becuinplcte. 

According to the description of Don Joseph Garrig.i.t 
Spain possessed cnn.siderahle p.irts of at le.yst three il.f- 
ferent skeletons. The first and most complete is ihai nbieli 
is preserved in the royal cabinet at Madrid. This was m iit 
over in I78t), by the Marquis of Ixireto, viceroy of Buonos 
Ayres, with a notice staling that it was found on the 
banks of tbo river Lnxan. vrc»l-souili*vi-e.<i of Buenos 
Ayres. In 179a a second arrived from Luna, and other 

f ortioiis, probably not very considerable, were possessed by 
'albcr Fcritaiulo Sdo, who hud received them as a nrcsviu 
from a laily who had come from Paiaguay. According to 
MM. Pander andD’Alloit. they were unable in 1818 to find 
any trn-cs of ilio Lima siwcimcn, or that which had be¬ 
longed to Fernando Bom. 

« • .Simis nr.Ni'Uil I'f ll"- Ili-iusin* . tlhe Mseattuiriiiin imi to HurU-nl frtim 
lliiesiit hv W.-udlw CJiuh. Jiui., K.-CI.. EUS. t.H.S,'l.y Willw.-u 

Clift, K,US..l- Its 

t • nn moy rtiqnilpuio^ rtw fjw ^ 

CJI (*( a s»(* TMetOJIA l|4tJU«l i\»* MJfJrM ' 1. MiWItiJ. ^ 
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The remains colkcled hv Sir Woodhiiie P.irisli were at nn great dislance l\'om the place vhcrc the first had been 
found in tlio river Saiado. wliich runs through tho thu uUu- t'uunii. ‘ An immense shell or case was round with the 
vial plains (thu Pampas) to llie south of the ci!)' of jhieuos rumams discovered on the propcviies of )>>n Maiiitul. por> 
Ayres, Bficr u siita-essioii of tlireo uutisuaHy iliy st-aMins, liims ul* which were bniuglit to this country, but most of 
‘ wliieh lowered the waters in an extraurdmury degree, and thu bones associated with the shell crumbled to pieces after 
exposeil part of the pelvis to view, as it stissl upright iii the oxpuMirc to the uir.’ and the broken portiona preserved hud 
hotuim of the mxT.' This and other parts, having been not born sutlicicnily made out,when Mr.titifi publiahed liU 
carried In Buenos Ayres by the country pi'ople, were memoir, to eimhle that zoologist to deserilte them sntiafae- 
p'ai-cil at the disposal of Sir Woodbine Purmli liy Don lurily ; but he gives very ucourate llgiires of a porlion of Iho 
Ililar o So-u. the owner of ihe properly on which the bonus giicll. 

weie found. A further inquiry nas iii.<liinied by Sir Wood- TIic cuts here civen will convey to the render more accu' 
liiiie Parish, and, <m Ins application, the governor, Don ralely ihun woids the osseous siruetuie of tins cnoriiKiiis 
Manuel Rosas, granted nssiNlance, thu result of which was miiinal. which, when roll grown, must hate been uioie ihuti 
thu discoVoi 7 uf the lemnnis of two othc skeletons on Ins fourteen tiul long iiicludiii;' thu tail, and upwards of eight 
excellency’sproperiies of Las Averiasund Vilhimicva; the feet in liuighl. 
outt to the north, ihe other to the south td the S.ila lo. but 



S>ki-H<in '•{ MfiialtniTnini. (Olifi ) 

The simple oiitlineffriun Pander amllVAlInn) show® the j Woodbine Parish. Tim dark tint shows the ailditiono. 
extent of tiie skelcioii at .Madiid. Tlie pale mil e\pie»i-s p.irts, uhieh are deficient in the Madrid skcleloii. 
tiie o.vtent of eorres|)oiiding purls sent to Kni;l.iiid by Sn { 



flesis or s r«M, 

nttMoo^Mf(nl>>srinmr,>mhorlcn«<l, o'lowing s ncaiiylVuut new of the IicadmulaiCi'OiiT soil posWrior nlrcmirirs. • Pnnder and D'AHen.) 
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Uo}|4*4 oTlW p<*lvi« ot Mi*x*Uh«*riuni. >iy Su Wotnihiii^ I'unOi. iii'W 

111 tlu> of till* Kusnl tif J W i r liie 

]i U liiml Jt*tf >i:i4 uf vf thi* m# r«;»lur«Hl iii^ly W llM’ir iMliir.i] 

r>.. wv, ^ Ur. Ktu'k ln¥i ,' wuU -t TmiU^ >' .*) 



MrK^Ui«»ri(ini, f>ii<> fu»inh ealiirml n]MC. (CliJt) 



Tuotlt i^r Mei^iiihei kum, nnrtliml naluml ^CUfu) 


The 1hi'^h-!)onc Wiis Iwire ilu* thickncsis of iliat of llic 
Inrgcsl tlio r>iri:-lb»i umsI havu moasiucil more 

lliaii a yiii^ 111 leiifttit, iiixl iintrc tiian Iwclvo tni'luis in 
wulili, iuu) MM.S torniiuiiKHl by uii eiionnoua claw, anil the 
wnlih of tlic ui'por {urt of llic tail could nut have liL'eii loss 
tliau Iwu foci. Till! fultowiii^ comparative incasurcineiits, 
fu^nl^ll(‘d by Mr. (Jlifi. will bo ibuud in tSir Woodbine 
J’.ii'i^li's interiMiii}' forlhcouiing work,* where a hijjlily 
charuclcri'iic li^uiv ofiliu ■'keleion, dmwu from (he original 
1i<>iii"i, iiiidor Mr. Clili'a su|>erin(eadcncn, sIiou'h (he purls 
which are waiiliiii'. 

Klc|iliaiit, UpKnlli«iiiua. 

u. ill. n. ku. 

Tbccvpaniion of iheosisa ilia . . .1 8 4 1 

Hreudih of till! lurgi-'l caitilal rerlebra 0 7 I 'J 

C'ln-iiiuferenro of Huddle uf ruinur .10 2 2 

i^iiigdi of the iM rtilcU . . . 0 74 1 5 

Tiie whole of (he Hlnicturo of this extinct anitnnl is 
admirably lulapluJ for digging iho earth so as to enable 
it ti> iibiiiin the suecitleut routs, which, in all prolm- 
bility, ceiislituted the priueipal pai-l of Us food. Tbe biiuiit 
of the nnitnal uppears in have lenninatud m a short pro- 
* * Uumu AyrM ant llw Pniriaeat ut tlis UU> tie la k'lali,' Sto., Loutluu. 


boscis, wliich must hnvu borne a emod deal of roaomblance 
m Its pro|i(>iii'iiiH to ibatof the modern Ta|iir<. 

We have seen ibal an iiuiiicii'C shell or ca-eaccuinpanicd 
the rciiiaiiis di'Ctnuu-d to the north and the mihiIi uf iho 
riier Salado; and Dr. Ihickiand was led to feiippii'f. iKit 
wiilidut considerable api au-nl gntund for the o]>insiiii, 
thill this shell was the uiiuour that pruloctud the ;l/cg«- 
l/if'rfiim. 

‘ The M/.C of the Megatbcuum,’ a.,is Dr. BueklanJ. in 
his'Bridgewater Trealise,’ ‘evcecds that of iho exUlmg 
Edentata, to winch it is most nearly allied, in n greater dc* 
glee than any uihcr fossil animal exceeds iis ni'are>-t living 
eoiigoiiers. Wiib tin* bead and shoulders 'if a Sloiii. U itnn- 
Intied in its legs and feel an admixture of the eb.irjcim-s of 
the Ant-Killer, the ArmaUdlo. and the CUIamypboins; it 
prohabiy also sljll further resembled the AunailiUi) and 
Clihiinypburus, in being cased mlb a bony coal of uriiioni. 
Its haunches were more than live feet wide, uiol lu lioly 
iw^vo feet long and eight feet high :* its feel were a jaid 
in Icngili, and tcrminaleil by most giguiitie claws: iis la.l 
was probably elad in arnioiir. and much larger than ilii! 
tail of any oilier bca.st among cxiinrl or Iiiiiig tenestii.il 
Maiiiiualia. Thus heuiily consiruciod. and poiideiuusly 
nccoiitri'd, it could neilher nin, nor leap, nor climb, nor 
liunow under the ground, and m all its ni'iveioeuls must 
have been necessarily .slow; lint wbat need of rapid I’cnnio- 
lion tn an aiiim.kl whose uccnpat'oii of ibjging roots for lb-id 
was almost stiiiioiiari ? Ai.d «har need i-f-jieed for Higiit 
fioin lbe<, t'l a crcitiire v.lios.. giant carcM'S Was c'lc.ised 
in an imponeliiible cun.is-., ari'l who. bv ii .-iii.-lo p<t of bis 
paw, ur lush of Iik mil. conld m an ni-iani li.iic dcin-ilislied 
the C .iigiiiir or the Crocodile? Sw-nti! wiihin the panoply 
■ of bis bony arinoiir, wli.-r-' w.i> ihc cncnii tlnil would davo 
enconiiier llii.s Iwivuilli.m of ilic or in wliut more 

powerful cicaliiu* can wo find the causi- ilmf has elfccled 
tile extirpation of bis laiv ? II is eiitno fiainc was an ap- 
paialiis of colossal mechanism, adapted e.xaclly to i]ie uoidt 
II had ludo: Mmng an-l jxiridiTons, m proportion (Ins 
work w as bc.iiy, and calculated lo be tbe 'ehicle of life and 
eiijoi iiieiit lo a gioaiiiti: race of ipiadrupcds, wliicli, though 
the! bave ceased lo be coiiiiled .iniong llie liimg iiihabit- 
iinis of oiii' planet, li:i\e, in liieir fossil bones, left belniid 
1 belli iiiiperisbalile nionnmenl.suf lb« cons-unin.ile skill mill 
wbieli iliey were eoiisiriicted. Eaeli hmb and IVugmciU ol 
a limb foiiningcn-ordmaiv parlsuf a well adjiiate-i uml per¬ 
fect whole: and llirougli all their deviations from the hiriii 
and proportion of the limbs of olhi'r ({uailmpeds affording 
fiesli j rool's of the inlinitclv v.iricd and inexhaustible con* 
tiiiaiiecs ofcre.iliie wisdom.’ Much oftllis elo<|ueiit (ms- 
nag*: IS un.issjilalile: bui Piofe-surOwen has deiiioiistruied 
nio-t clf.niy, and. we have reas.iii to believe, lo liu- entire 
i-a-i'f.ieluin of Dr. Biickland liiiiiself, dial ilio te^scllulcd 
.'illII or I asc found with the Bai.ido iciiiunis dii] nut belong 
to tlin Mcgatberiuiii. wlio-e U-gnmcniary eoveiiii-' seems 
to have been nut unlike that of ibe Anl-caierit and Sloths, 
but lu a D.isyi>od<iid or ArnmdiUo-like gieaniic e\tiu<-t nni 
inal. to whicli Mr. Owen luis assigned tbe name of (ilt//!- 
ft.i/'iM, whose hind-foot,like ihe fme. anpears lo l>e cspn‘>sly 
mudified to f.iriii a Iki-c lo a coliiiiii) uesiiiied to siipiHwr a:i 
enormous incumbent weight; whilst in \\u: M''ffiil)icriu‘>i 
the toes were free to he deielopisl into long and coiii|iie»sed 
claws, such a.s form the coiupensaiing weapons of defeiico 
of the Iiair-clad Sloths and Ani-t aier'. Mr. Owen, in his 
paper read to the Gcologteal Soeielv of Diudon. enliilcd ’ A 
description of n tooth and imrt of the skeleton of the Gl>p- 
loduii, u large quadruped of the Kdciiialo indcr, to winch 
belongs the tcsselbucd bony armour figurol by Mr. Cl.fc 
in bis " Memoir on Ihe remains of the Mega thcri am »>roi<ghl 
to England bv Sir Woodbine Parish,” sliowcdiii.it liic por¬ 
tions of tessellated armour ilc«cribed and lignred bj Weisa 
(Bfrlin Trnuf., 1827) are identical in siniciuie with those 
hnnight to England by Sir Wimdbine Paiisli, and that the 
bones wihirh were found with the armour m both cases are 
the same in their chorucicrs and ihereforc that they be¬ 
longed to ammiiU sptx-iflcully idciilic.aL He nexlentcred 
upon tbo inquirv. Hod the Megatherium a bony armour ? 
and he couchidcd. from .a comparison of its skeleton with 
that of the Armadillos, that it had not. In the pelvis of 
the ArmailiUo there are twelve saeral vertebne auchtluscl 
Uigothor, and the spines of the vertebra are gicailydc- 
vvIoiK'd aiilcrto p.Miteriurly, forming a continuous vci-iiimI 
lulge of bone, bearing immediately the 8uperiuciiuilM;iiC 
* :$eu akws«, p. 66, 
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wei(;hl. In the Mi'^adiorc the hacral vcriebrai are only 
four in number, and uru not anid)}lu!«d, ninl tlio >piiious 
proccMcs are r>im|iariitiVLdy sniull, nut lucked together, ua 
III Ilie ArinadilkK. lint sepuiiUed by iiitcival.s iu the 
Sloths. In llic Armadillos, the wembt of the i-uiniss is 
transfcrrcil frmi the sacrum to the ibiKli-boiies by two 
points (Ml each side. One of them, the iscliiiim, is niinhy- 
iosed to the posterior part of the sncriiin, the ulhci- point is 
funned by the cuiivursiun of the iliar bone into a Mont three- 
sided beam passing straight from Ui.' thigh-juint to abut 
against the anterior part of the sai ium. where the weight 
of the skeU is greatest, a structure which is wanting in the 
Megathore. In no s]K'cics uf Armadillo is the ilium c\- 
punded. while in the McgHihcrc it is greatly dcveluped, 
resembling that of the Elephant in size, furm, and pusitiuii; 
and among the Edentata the ncurcsl approaeii in this por¬ 
tion of the skeleton is tu be found among ibe Sluths and 
Ant-eaters. Tlic most striking point huwuver in the strue- 
ture of llie Armuddlos, with reierciu-c to the support of a 
bony covering, is the remarkable prodiiciioii uf a ]iai't ofdhe 
vertebra from almve the anterior articular prucuNS on om h 
side, in a Straight dirfclion upwards, iiiitwiims, and forwards, 
to nearly (be level of the true spinous prucesves. Now 
lliosc oblique pri'ces>es, wliicb are developed only in the 
liirii'uled Edeutata, beautifully currcspoiul iu form and use 
with the tie-bearers in thcurcbitcctnreofa roof, and are en¬ 
tirely wanting m the ^Icgulbcre, the'•Inictiive of this part 
of tbo vertebral cidiimn of that anniial corre.'ponding with 
the character of the verlehrm of the hair-el.id Sloths and 
Aut •eaters. Mr. Ovvou iiuiired other supisiM-d udapialions 
in the skclelou uf the Mcgaihere tu sustain a huny coveniig, 
us (ho bivadih of ihe ntis. Imr ihe rib.sof ilie Sloths and 
Ant-eaters are bruutler than llioau uf llio Armadillos. 

The paper conlaiu<‘ila tabular .icconiil of the discovery uf 
IW'.dve skeletons ^ the Muguthere, and in no instance did 
any portion uf bony ariuonr lu-cur vvitli or near tlie bone.* 
A nolice was also given of the remains of a (tlyplodon, 
fbund in the left bank uf the l*edernal bof.ire its jiiuciiou 
vvjil) tho Sala, an afiluciil of the Kiu Saiitu, near Monte 
Video, and preserved in the iniiseiim of that town. From 
the accounts which have been given of these remains, they 
appear to have bclongotl to the same species as that de¬ 
scribed in the paper. An alluMun was also made to some 
hirtions of buuy arniuiir ubtniue l ni tlio Riu Seco. in Ihe 
tjiida Oriental, and similar iu structnrn to the specamen of 
the i’cdcrnal. One of tliu portions was tho covering fur 
the tail. It was lioUuvv to its eatremily, and presented in 
ils concavity vestiges of caudal tertebrm very distant fioiii 
each other. 

In conclusion, Mr. Owen observes, that having brmigl.t 
togcllior evidence of the remains nf five sjiectniens tfouml 
m the Rio Seco, Km Janeiro, ViUniiueva, Pcdenial, and 
the PandaOrienlnljora large Edentate speciesunduuhledty 
covered with armour, and more or less eorrc'spondiiig wili) 
the characters of the Olyplodon, and liuving established the 
characters uf that genua on boih dentary and loiminutive 
orguiis; he trusts at the same time that he has vindicated 
the opinion of Cuvier with reference to the Megathere, by 
pruvnig it to be, by its tegiiuieiitary covering as well as ils 
osseous system, more nearly allied lo the Ant-eaters and 
Slollis than to the Annadillos. (fVe'i/. Proe., IHJ'J.) 

May wo venture a snggcslion as to tlic immediate proba¬ 
ble cause uf ihe c.stinctioii of these and other gigantic 
quadrupeds whose remains are found in America)’ The 
southern parts of that great cunlincnt are even now sulijeci 
lO long continued droughts, sometimes lasting fur three 
years in sm-eession, and bringing dcstrurlioii on the cattle; 
and, indeed, the discovery of tlie remains coUccIcd by Sir 
Wooilbine Parish was owing lu a siicecssioii of unusually 
dry seasons, os wc have seen. The upright position of most 
of these skeletons found in situ, with the putideruus vevle- 
brtp and bones of tlie pelvis in their nuturol situation, indi¬ 
cates that the animal must have been bogged in adhesive 
mud sutHcicntly firm to uphold the ponderous bones after 

* Sir VV.mll.inp l-ari-h liM juKi oow (M-i) S9.1839) kloi’Iy commuuicnloil 
(■> iivIctr^r ipr-itfil l>y him, elvirw iar-rmsltWi of (hr MUcovorv uT ah Ali.ioit 
vntiip -kAirt.in nr an niull on the h.-iksnrthe Rhiilr lAMAbinse, 

<• ilh .ill the vt-rlehne oi' iIm luljr, sit the riln, ell ihe tcrl'i, Ihr Iweci, euil tho 
in 4io.t. eitli tlw vlibicol tlie bunct rsce^the lall uni mio TtMl. I'W 
t» it wai tlu> «koh-to:i uf a * Tilu* lOlyiitiAtou ymiiahlyt. nrilh iu 

Imiiy utiuuiir i‘ORi|il.*li*. There wa4 aIao wnd e eery Apraii enu iierfAi-t Mean- 
/ArrieiS elih-h must Iiavi- Ia'vii ouIv fu-l liorn At lire epwh of ilefliruciiut,. No 
iRTiiikMi i« B'ule.if .,uy ir.u-nur Umr .niimmr or ■tiell about the .Veaatherii. 
ill tlieold A’liinal only uo,. halt ia waiitiiis. It hai bwn «>if( 90 irtKl that the w 
catled V<MID|( i/rynUeriAM uuy ixiuibly br a iLvIoton of SettiiMeriim. 


the decomposition of the soft parts. A long continiicd 
drought would naturally have brought lluise extinct nni- 
inals from the drained and parched country to tho rivers, 
dwindled, by the cuiiliiiuod dry seasons, to a blender biiraiii 
rtiiining liclween cxteiisivo mud bunks, in whicli these gi- 
guntio quadrupeds may havo been engulfed in their anxious 
oifurls lo reach the water.* 

Mcgalouyx. (Jeflbr»un.) 

Under this name Mr. JefFerson, formerly President o' 
the United Slates, described, from sumo bones found in ca¬ 
verns in the west of Virginia, an extinct mammtreruus 
animal, which ho considered to he carnivorous. The bones 
on which bis duseripliou was fonndud woie. abinaU fiaguK-iit 
of a femur or a humerus, a complete rodius, an ulna cum- 
plctc but broken in two, three cluws,t and lialf a dozen 
other bones of tho foot, 

Prom the materials above nicnliiiiied, and on cmnpariMiii 
with the analogous bones in the Lion, Mr. JcfTersoii came 
lo the cunchuioii that the ^^fgllhn^!/T must have been up¬ 
wards of five feet in height, that it mnst have wciglieil 
nearly nine bundred pounds, that it was the largest of Uii- 
giiiciilatcd iioimnU, and that ii wiu probably the uiteiny of 
Ilie Mastodon of the Ohio, as the Lion is of the Elephant. 
When once atheury takes iKwsessiiMi uf the liuinaii mind, 
there is generally no want of materials to conliim it. in the 
imagiiialioii nf iIk* theorist. Thus Mr. .leltersim ap|H‘:iU In 
ceriiim figures rcsembHiig a Idoii uicuiiuncd by the most 
unlieiil liisloriaits of the Aiiglo-Aiuenc.iiis as visible mi :i 
rock ni the muulli nf (he Kaiihawa, a brunch of liu- Ohm, 
which miibl have been traced by the bands of the Indians 
fiom iheir rudeness; and to the acenunis of travotlcrs, soiiio 
of them then living, who hud heard during theiiiglit fiighi- 
ftil roarings which Icrrilled the dugs and the horses; aii'l 
liea-ksif they do not ]u-ove the o.xislcni-e of .some gival 
iinkoow'ii carnivorntis species in the inleriur of Aiiicnc.i. 
and whclhcr this redoubtable animal may nut hutt- been 
tile Mt'i'ii/onyr ? 

Dr. Wistar, Professor of Anatomy in the UniteiMly of 
Plidudolphiii, subscipicntly jHirceivcil some analogy between 
ihe bones of the fi.S'il loot uf JefTersun’s uminul and similar 
ImiiPs m the fmit of the Sloth, without otiier aid than Daii- 
beiiton’s description. 

Cuvier, who saw at unco the true analogies uf the ninmal, 
and was ridiculed for Ids opinion by Faiijas de St. I'oiitl, 
who mistook the clenr-sigbtcdness uf tlial great xuologi-t 
for the blindness of one who would eimstruiii iiaUiie lo 
bend lo the factitious classiGculioii of uii uriiliciul sysimn, 
obtained easts of Ihe bones indicated liy .Iclfi-rson IViUii 
Mr. Penic uf Pbiludelphia. and was afienvurds rurnisbetl liy 
M. Piilisot de Keauvois with two rnorreait-r tumid m the 
same cavern where JcITersou’s specimens were diacuvensl: 
fortunately mie of these was a tuoth. With these inldi- 
lional maleiiuls Cnvter completed his lalmura, and salis- 
factiirily showed that the lieluiigeil to the - 

lata. 

Mr. Owen, in his description of his gonus Mi/fiMloii, savs, 
' Tlie greater part of Cuv ier’s cliapler on Mi'gtuouyT is de¬ 
voted lo the beautiful and justly celebrated rcusoiiiiigon the 
migucal phalanx, whereby it is proved tu belong nut to a 
: gigantic Carnivore of the Lion kind, as Jefferson supposed, 
but lo (ho less fiirmidalile order nf Kdmilnlo quadrupeds; 
and Cuvier, in reference to the tooth,—the part on which 
alone a generic, character could have been founded,—merely 
(ibserve-s that it resembles at least as much tbo leetli of one 
of the great Armadillos as it dues tliuse of the Sloths. In 
tlio last edition uf tbe ** RCgiic Animal ” Cuvier introduces 
the Mfigatkeriitm and Mugalonyx between tho Sloths uinl 
Armadillos, but aUudes to no oilier diflbrciicc beiwi-cii Ihe 
two genera than that of sire.—“ I’autre, lo Sffgulnny.v, est 
un fieu moitidre,'* Sumo systematic naturalists, as Desina- 
rost and Fischer, havo tliercfure 8Uppre>sud the goniis, and 
made the Mr.galmyx a apecici of Megatheriim, under tim 
name of Megatherium Jeffertonii. Tho dental characters 

* Mr. lltrwiu ilaleAlliAt hs a si inCimieil by as eyeavtai-M. that Oiirins Mis 
‘ 1,’rAii hW tlis ealllo In Iionla irf iboiiMnKta nnnnl into (he Hefana, and Ia'Ius 
oxliaiutal by huaser, tlwy acn; uoahir locna'I up llir iuihUv banka, and wrin 
drriirnecC (Vtiyiqti ef Uit Adtntim aad IlfayU ititiren Ua yrnrt lsC6 n«>< 
IkSC,' vid. ill.. Isj}.) Sir WiAalliino Pari«h aava, 'Id llm tut srvnl druiiijlil, 
a liU-h i-ontinaed dnrinR Ihr anmiacra of IK3>l. 31, and 3S, It a'aa oalriilalml lli.ti 
Itum a nillioa and a luiir Iu lao millluna of aniinAUdi<nl:- thr bunbr-nf nil 
llie laki't and atraamlrli in tha|,rD*lnr« arte knis anera’anh white a till the t 
buiiea.' ^navani At/Ttt aad lAa /VDPjam Ita Are da Id /'tala. Sv,,, ]SX1 ) 

t Tilt iinsiu'al tdialanx « tfefaluuys ia mueli nwis euapttbsil Uiao Uiat 
lit Me’-atherium. 
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of tlic genus are laid d.wn I'y FiM lmiv a'» 

II 4-4 

fiillow*:—ot Ian. - ; iiiolm-es j, obducii, 

tritoreH, curouidu nunc {ilanu tiaiuxci'&im sulcala, nunc 
itiodio uxc-avniu lunrginulis (iruiuiiuilis.” Tliat hl^iinlunyx 
Itad Ibu same number of molares as Megatherium (suppos¬ 
ing tliat miinlx'r in tbe Megatlinru tu bu correctly stuled, 
wbicli ir is not) is huro nssuiiicd from analog)', for neillier 
Joflcrsoii, Wistur. nor Cuvier,—(lie auihorilios t\ir Mega- 
h>m/T (|ii()U![I by Ki>c!ier,—|M)ssc<scd oilier nu-aiu of know, 
iiig ilie dentiliun of tliat animal lliaii were afforded by ilie 
J'l aginent of a single tooth.’ (Owen, in Zuoltnij <if II. M. S. 

The same aulhor {toe. cil.) mlds, •Wit!iresnectloo\isting 
Miininialia, most nuturulisis of tho present day seem to be 
iinauiinous nstotliceonvenicnccat least idTimndingugenurii: 
or Kiibgencric distinelioiMm well-marked niodineatiuns in 
llii! form and Mnieturc of the toelh, ultbougli they may cur* 
re-pond in luimliur and kind, in pi oof of wliirh it needs only 
lo peruse the pngui of a Hyttema Mammalium which relate 
to the distribution of the Rodent order. According to this 
niisle of viewing tho loghail abstract ions under wlikhspccies 
•tie groii])ed together, tho extinct Edeiilate Mammal disixi- 
vered by .TefTcrsoii must be referred toa genus distinct from 
Mroitfheriiini, -md for which flio term MegaloiiyT slinuld 
be iclaiiii d. riiia will lie siiRicieiitly evident by comparing 
tile dcM-riptioiis given by Cuvier of one of llic teeth of Me- 
gu/tiiii/.r Ji’jfi'rxdin'i, and by Dr. Uarlaii of a tooth of his 
Mi'g(i/iwy.v liiqui'titux, with those of the Megatherium 
wtiu'h have been published by Mr. Clifl. Tlip rrai'inciil of 
ibi‘ molar IckiiIi of the Megiil'iny.r Jeffersunii, dc»cribi-d 
and Hgiircd m ilu; 'O-seiiiL'ii- Fovsde-,' seems to bate been 
iiiipl.iiileil in iliejuw like llie teelb of ihe Mcgutbcninn b) 
a Miupli! bollow base, similar m form'andsi/u In ilie pro- 
Inidol crown'. it.s slructnro Cuvier describes as ron>i-.liug 
«>!' ii cciitial cylinder of bmie cnveloiicd in a slualli of 
I'liaiiU'l. The IraiisM-rse scclioii of tins tooth picsciils an 
ina-giilar elliptical form, ibe exieniiil coiilour being genlly 
anil uniformly convex; the inlenial one iiiididulitig, cuii- 
V<-\ III the liiidille, and slighliy coueavcon each side, arising 
fioiii the loolb being traversed luiigitudinally units iiiiier 
side by two wale and sliullow duprc.'.suiiis. The impel feet 
lunib Ilf ibe sjuTics callud by Dr. liurlaii M'-gttl'iiiy.i l.iyiie- ; 
iiliiv, and Ilf wliicli a cast was pvc-cnled by that able and \ 
iiidiisirioiiK nadimbst to tbe Museum ul’tbc Unyul College 
of .Sni'geni)!*, resembles in general Ibrm, and espLcially in 
the cliariicicrislir dnulde loiigitudiniil groove uu tbe inner 
sole, tbe loiilb of the Megul»iiy.r Jeftersiiiiii.' 

Two elaws of the fore-fiait, a radius, liumcrns, scapula, 
one rib, an osealcis, n mctaear]ul bone, somu vertebim, u 
b'iniir, and a tibia of Megiiio/ii/x luquealug, vvliich were 
di-covered in Uig-bonc Cave, Toucssee, United States, aic 
alvi de-eiilrLHl by Dr. Uorlan,* who, tliuugh ho does not , 
1 tiler into tbe (|invlion of the generic chara.'ters of yifi',!.'’<j- 
/•‘uy r, .'eems, as Mr.Owen oli-ierves, to feel that they <lu not 
rest eiiliiely »o dental mudincalions ; fur Dr. Harlan ivmnrks 
tliat ‘a minute CNaminatiuu of the tooth and knee-joint 
vendeis it not impiobiiblc, supposing (he last-named charac¬ 
ter to bo peenhar lo it, that if the whole frame should here- 
afier be (li-covered, it ruay even claim a generic ilislinelion, 
ill winch case cither AuIaxiKlun or Pleurodoii would not bean 
iiiappropriiite name.' U|iiiii this ProtessorOwen makes the , 
following pevtiiiciit obscrvalum:—‘There can be no doubt, 
IIS It appears to me, with respect to a fossil jaw presenting i 
teeth in the same number and of the sumo general striic- j 
tori! as in the MeguJheriiiin, and with individual modifica-' 
tiuns of form ns well marked as those which distinguish . 
Megatherium from Megiilmiyx, that the piilmonlologist has 
no other choice than to refer it, cither as FUchcr has done 
with MegiUnny.r, to a distinct species of (he genus Mega- 
therium, or to regard it as a type of a siibgcuus distinct 
from both. ^Vitb rcferencM however (u the Plourodon of 
Dr. Harlan, after a dctailwl comparison of tho cast of the 
tooth on which that genus is mainly rounded with the de- 
si'riplions and figures of the tooth of the Megalonyx Jejffer- 
stimi ill Ihe "Ossemens Fussiles,” they scent to diflor in so 
^light a degree as to warrant only a speciRe distinction, and 
this difference even, viewing the various proportions of the 
teeth in (ho samo ,iaw of the Megatherium, is more satisfac¬ 
torily cslablisUcfl by the characters pointed out by Dr. 
Harlan, in the fonn and proportions of the radius, than by 
those of the tooth itself.’ 

* * Meilieivl MkI Itinlesl BMwrrlim,' p. Sl$, be. 


I Aiiioug the lioiies collected by Spix and Martins mtbo 
I cave of La»s;v Crande. near the Arrayul de Torracigus in 
I Brazil, and described by PiofosMir Ikiclliiigcr.-i- ihero were 
j no teeth, and only a few bunes of the cxli'tiiiiiies. Tbe 
Professor concludes IVom ihuir .-hape, lliu |nc-eiire of an 
osseous sheath for the claw, and the form of llieir articula¬ 
tion, that they doublle^ beloug to a Megatheroid aiinnid of 
Ilie size of an Ox. 1 he bones, nrconling to the Profes-a»r, 
are not those of an immature mdividual. and agree sudici- 
I civtly with Uuvicr’s ilescriplioiis and ngorw of the 
j lo/iyx to wanaiit their being referred lo that kind of 
animal. 

Olo.ssolheriuiii. (Owen.) 

This genus is founded on a fragment of a cranium in 
Mr. Darwin’s colla tion, discovere*! in the bed of the same 
river in Banda Orieiiial with the skull of Ilie 7Vio(/o«. 
Tlie fraginent includes the parieies ul the left side of lUij 
mebial cavity, the correspumlmg nervuvis and vasiul.ir 
foramina, (be left oceipilul eundyle, a pnrlioii of the left 
zygomatic process, and, though last, nut least, the left aili- 
cular surface of the lower jaw. No tooth, no kK-omoiive 
extremity, was present lo lend its aid; and yet, upon ibe 
slender materials alsivu staled, Prolcssor Ovven has been 
enabled to give geiuTic distinction to the animal to vvlnrli 
they btdougod, and to fi.x its place in the animalsi-iics satis¬ 
factorily. 

Professor Owen remarks, that the importance of the 
articular surface of the lower jaw iii the delerniinutum i>r 
the nttinilics of a fossil uiiuiial bos been duly ap|.ieej.’iled 
since iliu lelations of the motions of the lower jiiw to tlio 
kind of life nppoiiitcil for cncli animal were pointed out by 
Cuvier; but be oiismes tliul we should be deceived if wo 
were to ostublisb, in eniiforniily vviih the geiieriilixatioiihud 
down l>) Cuv ler, niir conclusion, from tins surface, of tlio 
iiutiin- of the food of the extinct species under wnsidera- 
lioii; for the sli:i]>e uf ibe glenoid cavity is siieli a- lo allow 
Ibe lower Jaw free motion in a liorizunial plane from light 
to leli. and foi'vvuids or biiekwiirds, like the movemgnt.s ef a 
inillsfoiui: * NeVerlhi-lcss.* continues Mr. Owi-n. ‘ I venture 
lo iillirm it to be must probable lliitl the food of (ilnssnlhe- 
ritiin wiis derived from the animal and nut fr.nn the vege- 
tiiblo kiiigibini. and to predict, that when the bones of tin; 
oxtvemilu-s sball be discuvered, they will prove the (tlesso- 
tliere to bo not an uiiotilale but tut unguieulalc ipiadrupeil. 
with a foie foot endowed with tho moveiiieiiU uf prunalioii 
uinl supiiiiitioii, and ariiied with elnvrs, ad.iptcd to make n 
breaeli in the St long walls of the habitations of ibusc imect 
societies upon vvlueli there is good evidence, in other parts 
uf the present crauiul fruomeht, that the animal, though as 
large as an ox, wa.s iidapivd to prey.’ 

The data on winch Professor Owen rests this a(firm>ili<.n 
are, in llte first place, n remaikuhle cavity situated imme- 
dialclv lichind the l)m]ianic bone, of nearly a regular hinii- 
spliurtCiil form and nii inch in diameter. The surface of 
this cavity ilocs not a|i}>onr to havu been <H>veri-d w ith arii- 
cular cartilage, because it is iriegulailv pilled widi in.iiiy 
deep iiniii'cssions, and Mr. Owen cuiicludes Iherefure that 
it served to afl'ord n liuamenlous atiuehmciit to the stvloid 
element of a large hy.iiJes, tii addition to this ev ideiu-e 
of the size uf the bones uf the tongue, tliere is a niiiio cer¬ 
tain indication of the extent of its soft and especially its 
muscular parts in the inagniiude of the fonimeii for the 
passage of the liiiuuul or motor ncivu, which antermr cur.- 
dyloid iurumeii is larger than any of those which perfuiaie 
the criinium. with the exception uf the great foramen; it is 
eight lines m the long diameter, and rcailily admits ilie 
passage of the little iiiiger. 

The pruress,ir remarks that it is only in the .\i)t eaters 
and Pangolins that we fliul an approximation to tluse pio 
poriiuiis; and (hat in tho Girafle, the largest of rnminanis, 
and IiAviuK the longest and most iiinsriil.tr longuo lU that 
order, the foramen for the eorrcsjs’nilini'neive i* scarcely 
more than one fourth the size of that tif GiotKotkerium. In 
the other parts of the cranium .Mr. Owen fimU mine de¬ 
cisive evidence of the rebuiunship of this extinct cdeiiiute 
to tlie genera Myrmeenyhagu and Munit 

Tho nueslion. Had the Glossatherium teeth? is .m- 
ivvered by the Professor in the aflirm.ilive, iVitin the ruegeil 
surface of the leiuporol fossa indicalavg an extensive tem¬ 
poral muscio: fVuiQ the vell-deftnud boundary, loriaed by 

* •‘-ins sii<t Mnitiiis. 'RriN^ in Until,' bjad ;a. i'. 9. 
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a Hli^litly-cilcvatcd bonv ridge, extending to near the 8ngitta>, 
suture: tliusiecor the ryguinniic portion of the tom|)oral 
ihMie. and the remains of tlic oblique suture by whiuh it 
vus ai'ticululctl to the m-ilar bone; and he is of opinion 
that t|)ey will prubably be found to bo molar teeth of a 
simple strucini'v, a-s in the Oiyetenjpua. 

Here is e^idein-e of tbe ovatence of an os malee. This 
bone is ivmiiiiig in tbo Pangolins; in the true Aiit-cuters it 
dues n»t reach the aygnmatic process of the temporal bone. 
From this uvidenco of the completion of the Zygomatic 
an h. the Professor concludes that Glnasothe-rium was more 
in-aily allied to the Armadillos and Orycleroput; and from 
ti:e turiii and loose cxmdilion of the tympanic bone, whicb, 
through the care and attention of Mr.Durwin,was preservud 
i;i htu, that the alhnity of thu animal was closer to Orycte- 
ropus than to the Armadillos : but tlio tympanic bono of 
Orycturatiiu <liflers front that of Gtossothnrium in furming 
part of tne circuiufereneu of an ellipse whose lung axis is 
t'ertical, and in sending outwards from its anterior part a 
convex emiuenco, which tertniustes in n point directed 
downwards and forwards: in llio distance fh>m the origin 
of iliu xygoma to the occipital plane, which is relatively 
greater in (ilostof/n'riwn than in Orycti’rofiiit, tbe former 
IS more similar to Afyrmecov/taga and Mitnis. 

Tlie lutuniul surface of llic cranial fragment shows that 
in Uloiuitherium, as in other Bruta, the cerebellum must 
have boon almost entirely exiwscd behind the cerebrum, 
that the latier was of small relative size, not exceeding 
that of tho Ans ; and that it was chicHy remarkable, os in 
fh’tfelfrofiut, the Aut-catcr, and Armadillo, fur the great 
de\elupmciUof the olfactory gangliiv. 

Sucii ure the leading points on which tho cstabllshmonl 
of this extinct genus is placed. Our limits do not adroit of 
nur following out the interesting details which confirm the 
view litkun by Mr. Owen, and which the reader will And in 
Ins ■ Fossil Mammalia,' its part of the * Zoology of the 
Voyuije of Her Maje>.tv’s Ship Heagie, under the command 
of (.'h-iptniii Fitzroy, R N., edited and superintended by Mr. 
Darwin, and publisited with the approval of Her Miijcsty’s 
TidiMirybut we think it ndi isahle, with referenco to the 
sui'cecdiiig tussil species described by the Professor, and 
here, noticed, to give the concluding paragraph in his paper 
on (iUixmlheriutn. 

’ A i|iiesti»n,' says Professor Owen, ‘ may arise after pe¬ 
rusing the preceding evidence, upon which the pro^ent 
fossil is referred Ion great Edendalu species nearly allied 
to the Onieti>ro}'U$, whether one or other of tbe lower 
jaws, subsequently to be described, and, in like manner, ru- 
fernble, from Ibeir dentition,either to the Oryeterfmodoid 
or families »l' 1-Uli‘ntiilii,\aay nut have belonged 

to the same >))ecics ns dots the present mutilated crunuim. 
I can only answer, that those jnws were discovered by Mr. 
jyurwin in a different and very rcmiile locality; thut no frng- 
ineiils or teeth referrible to them were found associated 
with the present fossil; auil that, as it would bo tlmrefore 
impossitile to dcleruuuc from Ibu cvidcuuc wo have UOw 
lieforc O', which of the Iwo lower jaws should be nssuciated 
will) (ih'sxntfunum; and as both may, wiili equal, if nut 
greater probability, belong to a totally disliuct genus, it ap¬ 
pears to me to be prvfcralilu, both m regard to the udvancc- 
inuntof our kuuwledgu of these most iiiterasliiig Edentata 
of an ant lent world, as well as fur the convenience of their 
description, to assign to them, fur the present, distinct 
generic appellations.' 

Myludoti. (Owen.) 

A genus of Edentate Mogalhcrioids, founded on some 
fossil remains described by Dr. Harlan iii his ' Medical and 
Physical liesvarches,’ and ruferrud liy him to AfegalanyT, 
uiidon B mutilated loww jaw und teeth dUcoverod by Mr. 
Uarw 111 among tho many interesting novelties which have 
hcuu the result of that zealous naturalist's researches in the 
souiheni division of America. 

The fossil lust alluded to was found in a bed of partly 
consolidated gravel at the base of the cliff colled Punta Alta, 
at Buhia Blai)>:a, in Northern Patagonia, and consists of 
the lower jaw, with tliu scriet of teeth entire on both sides: 
iheextieuiity of tho symphysis, the.coronotd and condyloid 
])rocesie-<, und the angulur process of tlie left ramus, are 
WUIlllUg. 

'i'lie teeth are implanted in very deep sockets, and about 
onu sixth only of the lust molar prujevu above tiie alveolus; 
but the proportion Ilf the exposed ^lart increases gradually 



in the anterior teeth. This and tbu relative distance of tho 
teeth will be seen in tbe following figure. 



Esteroftl Tim* <g itsht tsmni nflmrrr jav i>f Mvtnion (iiKiUIi*), 
oue-siUli nat. ritr. 


The implanted part of each tooth is simple, of llie same 
size and form as tbe projecliiig crown, and with a large co 
nical cavity at tbe base, for the i>crsislent pnlp,,'inil mdi 
eating that their growth, during life, was perpetual 



Teeth nf MylodPii. tliovriiiR Ihe ilMpiIi orilunrimiilnnlnilon. Tie eaxityi.t ili« 
base »rUir tuotli i« tees in fis>'>i-' R- TurirthinU nal. Kiw. (()i>oii.) 

Professor Owen remarks (hat those teeth are composed, 
as in JirnJi/pits, Mpgatherium, and Megiiloin/T, of a central 
pillar of coarse ivory, immediately luvestL-d with a thin 
layer of fine oiid densu ivory, and the whole surroiiuded 
by a thick coating ufeement. 

Tho iixlorior surface of the symphysis of the jtiw (wliii-lt 
is completely atii'hylusiid) is chararteriKed by two oial mam- 
millniu processes, titusied on each side of the niiildic line, 
and about half-way between the anterior and piwterior 
oxtroRies of t,ke symphysis. Nearly four inches behind the 
aniorior extoemity or the above proee.>s is the large anterior 
opening oftbe dental canal, which is five lines in diiimeler, 
and situated about one-third of ihe dxpth of the ramus of 
the jaw from the upper rooi^in. Tlie Professor observes 
(hat the magnitude of this foramen, which gives pahsage to 
the nervo and artciy of the lower lip, indicates that this 
part was of large size; and that ihe two •ymphyseul pro¬ 
cessus, which probably were subservient to tbe aitachment 
of large retractor muscles, denote that the motions of such 
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B lip were free and exlensivo. The angle nf the jaw is pro 
duceil backwards and enila in an obtu»e point, stigViily bout 
upw.irfls: a furamen, unu-tiiird less than the anterior one, 
l<!a(Is fiom near the eomcnencement of the dental canal lu 
the outer surface Ilf the jaw, a little below uad behind the 
hist molar iiHith; and this foramen presents the same sise 
and relative position uii both sides of Ihc jaw. Mr. Owen 
ihids DU iiidicaltun of a coirespuiidini' foramen, or of syra- 
plnscal processes in the figures or deseriplioas of the lower 
jiiw of tlio Me^athei'ium.'uor in that of the Sloths, Ant- 
uati-ns Armadillos, or Manises, which ho had examined 
with a view to this compiirison. 

Mr. Owen further observes that in the Megatherium the 
iiifenur contour of the lower jaw is (leiiullarly reiiiarkablo, 
as Cuvier has uliservcd, for the convex prominence or ea- 
lurgetnenl which is developed downwards from its middle 
part; hut in the Myhtdm the corresponding convexity is 
slight, not exceeding that which nay he observed at tho 
corres|imi(]aig part of llio lower jaw of the Ai or thu 
Oryctui-npus; and alter enturing into further interusting 
details, the Professor comes to tho conclusion that the lower 
jaw of tho Mylodnu is verydiOerent from that of the Mega- 
Iheriurn: with that of Megalonyx he had of course no 
lueuiis of comparing it. 

‘ Among csiaingifi^a/a/u,' continues the Professor, ‘ the 
MylotlDU, III thu form of the posterior part and angle of the 
jnvv, holds :in iniciiiiudiate placo between tlie Ai and the 
great Ariimdillo: in the form of the atichylused symphysis 
of the lower jaw it rcserohlus most closely IheUnau, or two* 
toed Sloth; but in tho iicciiHar external couflgiiration of 
thcsjmphjsis, resulting from the mainilloid procosscs above 
iluscribed, the Mi/Mnn presents a character which has not 
hitherto been observed in any other species of Bruta, cither 
recent or fossil.’ 

I'wo species, Mylodon Harfuiii. founded on tho fossil dc* 
scribed liy Dr. [(iirtan, and Mi/hn/au Darwitiii, on that 
discovered by Mr. Darwin, are recorded by Profeasor Owen; 
and ho gives the followiiig admeasurements of the lower 
jaw of the latter sjiecies:— 

Id'Iws. Line*. 

r,cnglh (as far OS complete) . . 17 6 

Kxiieme width, from the outside of one 

ramus to that of the other . .VO 

IX-]iih of each ramus . . .49 

lA'iigth of alveolar series . . 4 D 

From first molar to broken end of symphysis 6 U 

Preaillli of symphysis . . .37 

J.ongitudinal extent of symphysis . 4 6 

Civeunifcreiieu of narrowest part of each ramus 5 9 

Ho further observes iliut the tccih nnd bones of Mylodon 
Durwinii, above described, exhibit all the appearances and 
conditions of those of a fuU-grown aniniul, and that they 
pre-eiit u marked ditfuronce of sisu as itimpared with those 
of Myhdtm Mariam, which must have been a much larger 
animal, lor if the lower jaw of the latter species boars the 
same prujiortion tu its teeth ns that of Mylodon Dartri'nii 
does. It must he about two feet in length. (Zoology of 
H. M. S, Beagle.) 

Scelidotheriuin. (Owen.) 

A large extinct edentate niaiainal, allied to Megatherium 
and Orycleropus. 

The remains on which this genus is founded include the 
cranium, which is nearly entire, with the teeth, and part of 
thu 0* hyniiifji; the seven cor\ic.vl vcrtclinB, eight dorsal 
and flvtt sucral vcriebrip, both suipuhv, the left humerus, 
rndius and ulna, two carpal bones snd an ungueat nhalaux; 
the two feiuorn, tho itro.\imal extremities of tho left tibia 
and Abula, and the left astragalus. 

These bones were discovered by Mr. Darwin at Punta 
Alla III Northorn Patagonia, and in the same bed of partly 
ciitisolidalud gravel as that wheroin tho lower jaws of 
Toa'Ofhm and Mylodon were imbedded.. All the parts vero 
discovered in tlioir natural relative poaitiun, indicating, as 
Mr. Darwin oWrves, that the sublitlorBl formation in 
which they had lieen originally deposited Imd been but 
little disturbed. This beach is covered at spring'tidea, and 
many jiurtioiis nf the skeleton were eiicrtisteu with Fluitreg: 
Ktniitl marine sholls were lodged within the crevice* of tho 
bones. 

Kutticiuiil of the cranium remains to indicate (liat its 
general f.irtn losembled an elongated, slender, eubeom* 
pressed cone, beginnin,' behind by a flattened vertical baso 


which expanded slightly to the zygomatic region, and thence 
contracted gradually m all its dnueiisious to the anterior 
uxtremity. 



TlfBMiui aC (111111 of Se*ll.lal1i<.rinni. (Oo-sn.) 1IMci<.(..l 

'The Com Ant-eater (Oryetemjw)' [AAUD-v.vaK], snys 
Professor Owen, ‘of all Edeulata, must nearly resembles 
thu present fossil in thu form of its craiiiimi, .nid i.c\t m 
this coiupariKon the great Armadillo (Danyy/M 
may ho cited: on the supposition ihcrefure that the coiio- 
spoiidunce with the above existing Edeiilals ol»crvnVio in 
tnc parts of the fossil cranium which do exist, wns coined 
out through those which are defective, the length of i-kiill 
of thu Scelidothere must have hccii not levs than two f.-i-i. 
Tile cranium is singularly small and slender in piopirtiuii 
to the rest of the skcloton, eiiiecmlly the bulky ] clvis and 
femur, of which hones the latter has a length of scventccii 
inches, and a breadth of nut Ie.-.s iliaii nine iticlic^: ilie 
astragalus again exceeds in hulk that of the largC'l 
popolainus or Rhinocuros; vet the condition of the i-|ii> 
physcal extremities of thu long bonus prows the prc-unl 
fossils to have belonged lu an immature animal. Heuco, 
although the Scelidothere, like must other Edentals, vva', of 
low stature, and. like the Meguiheriuni. presunted a di'i i.i- 
))ortionate dnvelopnicnt of the hinder luits. it U prcb ihlc 
that, bulk for bulk, it cijiiallcd, when alive, the lanri.'! ex¬ 
isting pachyderms not prolKiscidean. There is no evidence 
that it possessed a tessellated us.seuus coat of mail.’ . 

Professor Owen gives a most minute ami intcreslini; de¬ 
scription of the various parts of the cranium, for wlii<-li uc 
refer to his memoir, remarking only that ibu most interc'i- 
ing features in the region of the temporal bonu cou-.i't in 
the flnu condition of tho tympanic Isnics, and the prc''’nt'c 
of a semicircular uit, immediately behind the tympanic 
bone, for the articulation of the styloid element of the hioiJ 
or tongue bone, 

* lu these points’ observes the Professor, ‘ wc trace a most 
remarkable corropondence with the (•los.Milhcre. and in 
the separate tympanic hone the same afUniiy to ihe Oryclc- 
mpus as ha* been already noticeil in thu mure bulky extim t 
Euentni. Tlii.s currcsjioiidencc naturally leads lQas|i‘'ii- 
lalion as to the prnlnible generic relatiORship helwceii iIic 
Olossotberc and Scelidothere ‘ now it may Iliat be remarked 
that the styloid arlicular depressum is relatively niocli 
l.argcr and much deeper in iW Glossothere than in tliu 
Scelidothere: in the former its diaruuter etpinls, as we have 
si!cn, one inch; in the Scelidothere it mcii>urus only a thud 
of an inch, tho whole craiiiiiin heing .about ivvii-linhs 
smaller. If wc turn next to thu anterior condyloid foiamiiin, 
which in the Scelidothere aro double on each side, no 
obtain from them evidence that the iniisciilur nerve of thu 
tongue could only have been onc third the size of that of 
tho Glossothere. These proofs of the superior relative do- 
velopmeni of the tongue in the GlosMithurc indicate a dif¬ 
ference of liabits, and a modification probably of liio Kinic- 
ture of the locomutivo extremities; and when uc a-MK-M c 
these deviations from the Scelidothere niih ihc kiioon <I.i'- 
ibrenco in tho position of theocripital plane, vvlii.-ii i.i ili-.i 
Glossothere corresponds with that in the Mynii"' i loiga 
and Bradyput, wo shall bo justified in cmiiiiunng m regard 

them, until ovidenco to the contrary U* ... as bvloiig- 

ing tu distinct genera.’ 

The bones of the cranium conncctcil with the orgiiu of 
hearing and an accidental fracture of the right us pciro'iim. 
demonstrating its usual densu and brittle textinv, and at 
tho tame lime exposing the cochlea with part uf its dchcato 
and beautiful lamina spirahi*, give Professor Ouuti uccu'iun 
to observe that the conservation of parts of the organs of 
vision in certain fossils has given tiso to argiimenis which 
pruvo that the laws uf light were the same al remote c)«K-hs 
of tho earth's history as now; whilst the structures jii>t 
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alluded to dcmonetnite, in like manner, that the laws of 
Acoustics have not chanj^d. and that the extinct slants of 
a former race of quadrupeds wore endowed with the same 
exquisite mechanism fi>r appreciating the vibrations of 
sound as their existing congeners cn^oy at the parent dav. 

‘ The brain,' says Mr. Owen, * being regulated in its de¬ 
velopment by laws analogous to those which govern thu 
early perfection of the organ of hearing, appears to have 
been relatively larger in the Scclidotberv than in the Gl»s- 
sntberc: it was certainly relatively longer; the fractured 
cninium gives us six inches of the antero-postcrior diamcloi- 
vf liie brain, but the analogy of the Orycteropo would load 
1(1 tile inference that it oxteiidud further into the part which 
is broken away. The greatest transverse diameter of the 
cranial cavity is four inches eight lines; their dimensions 
however are suilicient to show that tho brain was of very 
small relative sizu in the Scclidoihere; and, both in this 
respect and in tho relative position of iU principal masses, 
tho brain of the o.xtiiicl Bilontsl closely accords with tho 
gcncrsl character of this organ in tho existing species of 
the same order. Wo perceive by the obtuse ridge ruiiliniicd 
obliquely upwards from altnvc the upper oilgoof the petrous 
bono, that the cerebellum has been siluoted wholly beliiiid 
the cerebrum; wo learn also, from the sumo structure of 
the enduring parts, that these perishable masses were not 
divided, os in the Manis, by a bony septum, but by a inom- 
branous leiilurium, os in the Glussothcre and Armadillos: 
ill tlic Oryctcropus, as has been before remarked, there is a 
strong, sharp, wny ridge extending into each side of the 
timlorium. TIic vertical diameter of the cerebellum uiid 
medulla oblongata equals that of the cerohruiu, and is two 
inches three lines: the transverse diameter of the cere- 
helium was about three inches nine lines; its autero-pos- 
torior extent about ono inch and a half. 'Xlic sculpturing 
of the internal surface of the cranial cavity bespeaks the 
iiigli vascularity of the soft parts which it contained, iind 
there are evident indications that tho upper and lateral 
surfaces of the brain had been disposed in a few simple 
parallel longitudinal convolutions. The two anterior con¬ 
dyloid foramina have tlie same relativo;> 08 itii)n as the single 
corresponding foramen in ibo Glossolhere, Oiyctorupe, uiid 
Armadillos; and the inner surface of the skull slopes out¬ 
wards from these foramina to the inner margin of the oc¬ 
cipital condyle.’ . 

The size of the orbit is relatively smaller than in the 
Oryctorope, and still Iwa than in the Ant-eaters, ‘ Ileru 
however,* observes Mr.Oweii, *we have merely an exeuipli- 
firatioii of the general law which regulates (he relativu size 
of the eye to tho body in the Mammalia. The malar bone 
does not exiuud so far forwards in front of the orbit as in 
cither the Oryclerope or Annadillo; in tho inclination 
nowercr with wliich the sides of the face converge forwards 
ii^ni the orbitu, tho Seelidothcrc holds un inlermediale 
place belwcen (he Armadillos and Oryctcropo.’ 

The dental formula of Scclidolherium appears to have 
been: — 


Incisors ?• Canines ^ ; Molars ® 

Though the fec-th of Mylodon and Sceliilolhrrivm have 
a close analogy to those of existing small Insectivorous 
Kdentals, Uiere is nothing in their strueturc to mililate 
against the prosumpliuii that these extinct genera were fed 
on succulent plants, such as cabbage-palms, or on farina¬ 
ceous vcgetablos, such as large ferns. Their teeth are 
well adapted to chew vegetable tissues of moderate firm¬ 
ness. {Zoology of tl. M. S. Beagle.) 





Driititioa (it AetliiUiUu-rium. 

n, TrHh of iitiprf ^iw Iq •■Uit. pcra tiois nlurr I S, (it liiKrr ww iii -ilii. 
Mini* (ii-w; c.a, ■liinirlDs Oh* •li-pth ut Ihdr ini|>liuibilii>n in ili« i<is .nnl 
llii'lrslnu'liirsi c, cruoo nt liinIh.Mn'U Woli abinc. i.O*‘‘U.) lIcIniiiL 

After tbo abovo was written, and indcoil while the article 
was in tho press, wo received the Cowples Jieiidue (April, 

183‘J). in which apiwurs an extract of u Inller from M. Imnd 
to M. Victor Audouiii, dated tho 5th of November, lb:!?, 
giving un account of the discovery by M. Luiid of numer¬ 
ous fossil mammals in Brazil. The ixirtum of the country 
examined by this zealous zoologist is comprised botwcoii 
the rivers llio dos Vcibas, one of the cmUlueiUs of the Ru> 
do S. Francisco, and the Rio l*arao]icbu. Tliis tract forms 
un elevated plateau of 2000 feet aboi e the Icvul of the scia. 
and is traversed in iliu midst by a mouiil:uii-cliaiii only 
from 300 to 700 feel high. The chain is formed by a 
sccuiidiuy limestone (calcairo secondairo) slralified hoiizon- 
tally and having all the churaolers of the ger/attein and iho 
/loh/eti-fia/kstein of the Germans (calcaire « cavemen), Jt 
is entirely riddlc<l with caverns and traversed in all direc¬ 
tions by fissures, tbo interior of winch is more or less 
filled with a red earth identical with the red enrlli which 
forms the supcificini lied of the country. In this biiMii of 
the Kio das Velhas, M. Lund has discovered m company 
with the remains of Fur/e, (iltre*, I\tchydermiila, Uumi- 
unntia, Marsnpialia, Chrirnptera, and Simirr, the fDllowiug 
mamraiierous fossils, wliich seem to claim aUculiuii licre. 

‘ Family of Rdcnialii. 

‘ A Myrmecojihaga of the size of an ox {Myrmecophuga 
gigantea). 

' Family of ISITiidicnIia. 

‘ 1 . Two species of Datypue; one allied to D. of(o- i«c- 
tus, and the other twice o-s large as the living species. 

* 2. Xenurus. .1. Enryaduv, a lost genus of Talou, or 
Annadillo. <t. Heteroarm*, distitiguislicd from uU the 
living armadillos by the proportion of its teeth. 5, Chluunj- 
dotkeriwn, a now genus of armadillo, representing ini a 
great scale tho genus Kuj^raelue of Waj^er (the Enron- 
bel t ofBulTon); two species, ono of Iho size of a tapir, the 
other larger than a rhinoceros. 

‘ C. lltmlopfiorw. A very extraordinary genus, whether 
wc consiner tho massive proportions of thii sjiccies. ihcir 
gigantic stature, or the singular combination of diiTereiit 
typos of organization manifested in them. Their choiaciers 
iievertheleu appruach more and more to the family of 
sloths. 

‘These singular animals were armed with a cuirass which 
covered all the upper parts of their body, and was compo«cil 
of small hexagonal scutcheons, except on the middle of the 
body, where tbo scutcheons put un a square form and were 
arranged in immoveable transverse bunds. Tho bones of 
the trunk as well as the large bones of the extremities me 
very similar to those of the Armadillos (Talons) and espe- 
cialW to llioso of the Cachieamee [Armadillo, vul. ii., p. 
.3SSJ; but the bones of the feet are so abridged and tho 
articular surfaces present such a considerable lluttoning, 
that nothing similar is to be seen in any unimol akelcton, 
and one cannot cunceive bow such feet could serve for dig¬ 
ging in the earth fereuser la terre): the fimn of the teeth, 
too, indicates that these ainuulur aniiiinis could only luivo 
been nourished with vegetable substances, and we must 
suppose that they fed after tho manner of the greot Padnj- 
dermata. However this may be, the Haj'lophori, of wbicli 
* Tills ae h moccupied B«s iIh- liiK 
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M. Lund dUtinguiftbes two spodea, preseut thia particularity, 
that their sygomatio arch is Airuisbed with a dewonding 
branch, a character regarded till now as exclusively proper 
to the Sloths. Those two species were eaeh of the size of 
an ox. Frajments of these skeletons have already been 
described by MM. Weiss and D’Alton of Berlin. 

‘ M. Lund lias found fraraents belonging to a genus ap« 
proarhing HojilojAorut, and to which be assigns the name 
of I^hylhtrium. Its proportions were still more massive 
and its stature taller. 

* Family of Bradypoda. 

' M. Luiid is thus conducted to the family of the Sloths, 
which, “at the Antediluvian epoch,*' played in thu.e countries 
u very important part, whether the number and variety of 
their forms, or the great size which tlie Ej)ocioH utUtiiied, are 
considered. 

‘The first genus which ho notices is Megalonyx. It is 
cunnctUcil with the Armadillos (Tatous) by the osseous 
]i]u(es which pruti-cied a )>art of its body; but these plates, 
Although of excessive size, fur from forming a cuntinuous 
cuiiosH us in thoTuluus. wore separated from ouch oilier by 
great intervals. Tlic Mtfgalonyx exhibits the greatest alli- 
nity to Megutherium, principally in the structure and coin- 
position of the feet, but those of the posterior limbs present 
the same torsion as the fuel of liradyinu triUactylus, al¬ 
though proceeding IVum a different cause. In tim Ai this 
torsion is produced by the particular mode of the articula¬ 
tion of the leg with the astragalus; in the Megalonyx, 
nccording to M. Lund, the articulation is effected in the 
urdinary manner, and it is the carpal surface of this lust 
bone wbicli, byiis anomalous conformation, caused the con- 
torsion of all the rest of the foot 

‘The molars, to the number uffivc above and four below, 
urc deprived of roots as in the animals of the order AWen- 
UUa; in that they diffurfrom those of which 

nro described as having two root^.* 

‘ The Megalonyxcs were provided with a tail, which was 
excessively strong and probably predicnsile, and this, joined 
to (lie cuntor.siou of the hind feet and the enormous size of 
their claws, leads to the belief, says M. Lund, that these 
amnial.s, iialwitbslaiiding the enormous weight of their 
body, were destined to climb, hko thoir analogues in the pre- 
soni creation. 

■ This genus upi>cnri to havo been very rich in species. M. 
T.und iili'uady distinguishes five ; one oi which, ill. Cavh-ri, 
was of thu kluluro of a very stout ox; and this was nut the 
largest sficcies. 

* Ry the Mugalonyxcs, a now genus {Sphenudim), which 
was uf the size of a ho^. fliids its place. 

‘Still nearer to the Sloths must be arranged nnewgeniii; 
wliiih M. Lund designates under tlic name of CoMoh, and 
which consists of one specios. 

‘ llcturniiig to tlic consideration of the animals which he 
enuTnerutes, and which are compriseil in the or<ler Bruta or 
Edentata of Cuvier, M. Lund observes,— 

‘ I. That the family of Ant-eaters properly so called, that 
of the Tatous, aiiil that of tho Sloths, which, at the nresent 
epoch, are peculiar to America, wore also found at tjio pre¬ 
ceding epoch. 

* 2. Thatthen.these same families wen exclusively proper 
to tliis part of the world, os they are at the present epoch; 
and that thia gives couse fur thinking that no species of 
these throe families has hitherto been found in the tliluviul 
beds of the other porta of the world. 

‘ 3. That this groat order of the Edentata was then more 
numerous botli in genus and species llian it now is. 

‘ 4. That the greater part of these mammiferous genera 
which once peoplra the country have disappeared. 

* a. That every species has been destroyed, two species 
only exhibiting affliiity, but not perfect identity, with the 
living spMies. 

‘ 6. Finally, .that the animals -of this order attained at 
dial epoch dimensions much greater than those which they 
now present 

‘ The fkmily of tlie Sloths has now entirely disappeared in 
the basin of the Rio das Velbas, whicti is explained by the 
want of vii^n furesto, all this country being occupim by 
the form of vegetation called by the Brazilians Com^. It 
is probable that at the epoch when these groat animals 
lived it was otherwise, and that the counUy wot then 
ooTored by immense foreats. Bverytliing leads to the beUef 

• BatsM sboTS. pp. •?< to, 
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that they kd tho same kind of life as their analogues of tho 
present creation, that is to say, that iiutwiihstanding die 
colossal proportions of their bodies, they sought their nou¬ 
rishment oil trees.’ 

Such IS tho extract from tho loiter of M. Lund relating 
to tho subject of the present anielc. The zoulugist will 
look with anxiety for more delsilcd descriptions, which will 
enable him to ascertain which of lUu animals mentioned by 

M. Lund are identical with those noticed above, and give 
him a further insight into the species detected by this mag- 
nifleenf discovery. HupUyphorxa, wo presume, is tlie Glyje- 
todon of Owen. The gigantic Myrmecoj./uisu is probably 
tho Ghttntherium of the same author. 

MEG.4TRE'MA, I>. Leach’s name for those species of 
Pyrgitmit which have a large aperture. [Cirripei>\, vol vii. 
p. 2«‘).] 

MEIBOM. MARC, a member of a numerous German 
fumilv, who wore distinguished in the scvnitecnth century 
for their classical kiKiwUsIgu and seiciitiftc uliaiiiineiils. 
Ho was born at Tonnini-en, in tho duchy of Schleswig, 
ahinit the year 1630, and died at Utrecht nbuut the }car 
1711. Dr. linttnn gives ISUU as the year of his birth, and 
1068 as that of his deutli, which arc no doubt incorrect. 
Marc Meibom was patronised by Cbristiiin, queen of 
Swcrieii, to whom he dedicated a collection of seven Greek 
authors upon music. Amstcr., 5052. 4iu. He was subse- 
qitenlly upnointed to a professorship in the uniiersily of 
Upsal, by Frederick III., to whom he acied in the ea[>uVilv 
of librarian. He quitted Upsal for the professorship of 
belluR-loUres in the academy of Amsterdam, where he re¬ 
mained but a short time. In J674 he c.-ime to Engbiml. 
where he prepared the publication of a new edition of the 
Hebrew Bible, asserting that (he edition then in use was full 
of errors; liis pretensions appear liovrcvcr to have been ridi¬ 
culed by the learned. Aiiioiig bis published works, a list of 
which Will be found in the ‘ Biographic Univcrscllo,' there 
is a curious ‘ Dialogue on Proportion,’wherein ho intro¬ 
duces the whole of the antienl geumetricians, EiichH, 
Thcon, Apollonius, &c. Many of the views ndvuneed by 
Mcibum in this work rc.s|iecting the doctrine of ptopurlioii 
were shown to ho crruiieous by Laiigiiis, luid by Dr. Wallis 
in a tract printed in the first volume of his w'oiks. (Hut¬ 
ton’s DtW.; iiiid/hognti'A. l.'nh<er.) 

MKIGL.Yl’TES. [Woodfrckers.] 

MEINAN. River. [Siam.) 

MKININGEN. or MEINUNOEN, the capital of the 
duchy of Saxc-Meiningen-Hddborghnusun. is situated 
in 50'’ 33' N. lot. and lO’’ 24' E. long., in u pleasant valley 
on the bunksof the riverWerra, which hero divides into 
several arms, ll is u well-built town, whh broad, straight, 
and paved streets; the ducal palace,called theEbsalietlicii- 
burg, is a handsonio building; the centre part is SOU feet in 
lengib, and it has two wings. It cuiituins a library of 
23,I)0U vuUimc.s a gallery of paintings, a colleclioa of cii- 
gruviiigs, and thu archives of Henneburg. In a separate 
building in the gartlcn there is a cabinet of medals and a 
collection of natural history. The other principal build¬ 
ings aru the house of the assembly of the Estates, the tow n- 
hall, with a good library, the four churches, uu inlirmar}, 
and a theatre. I'here are a lyceum. a gymnasium, a semi¬ 
nary for country schoolmasters, and several schools. The 
environs are very agreeable. The hihabitanls. now 6000 in 
number, have Tnaiiufucturcs of black crape, yarn, calico, 
and prooUens of various descriptions, in which they carry on 
a considerable trade. 

MEISSEN, one of the circles of the kingdom of Soxonv, 
is a part of the antionl Margraviate of the same name. It 
lies on both sides of the Elbe, between 30''4Z' and 3l'‘2>i' 

N. lot., and 12° 43' and 14° 17' E. long. Its area is 2.(33 
square miles, and its population 379,378 souls. 1'his eirele 
is uno of tho most (IsrtUe and best eultivniod pf of the 
kingtlom: it produces com, fruit, flax, hemp, lobuceo, hops, 
and in some parts wine. It likewiso contains the principal ma- 
nufkctoriea in Saxony ofwoollen. hiicii, and cotton. Dresden, 
tlie capital of tho kingdom, is in this circle, which is pecu¬ 
liarly distinguished by its natural beauties, sucli as the 
mountainous country known by the name of tho Saxon 
Switzerland, the basaltic groups uf Stolpen, and the roman¬ 
tic environs of Drewleit. riUn .tz, and Meissen. [Dkksokn.] 

MEISSEN, tho second town in Um circle of the soinu 
name in the kingdom of Soxonv, is situat(i<lin3l^ 10'N. Ut. 
and IS'* 23' E. long.,on the UtUe riv«r Meisoor Misi, on and 
between hills on toe left bank of the Elbe, over wbich ihu>a 

Vot. XV.-L 
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u a covered bridze, supposed to have been Dn{;<nally built 
in ihe fleveuili century; tins bruise wiui clestruyed m 1^47, 
17!i7, and in (Ml-'t, but bus since been rebuilt. McUseii 
is one of the oldest towns in the country, having been 
founded in 0-2i (as gome say, 938), by king Ileiiry X., &.-« a 
bulwark of his German setilements ajpiinst the conquered 
Slavoiimiiii. His son, Olbo ]., founded the fathedrol, and 
esiublislicd a hisbopric, of wbirh the town coniniued to be 
the 'uui till the Reformation. There arc now but few ro* 
nisiJiiM uf ibe furliflcutioiis whirli were begun b) llonry 1. The 
ea.licdral. a raaslerpieceof untieiit Gernian ureliitecture, has 
a lower surmounted with n spire CU fuel high, cDinpoacd of 
beautiful upon work. It is lich in anlient monumuiils. 
Adjoining it is the princes’ ehniwl, founded in 1435, by 
Frederick the First, elector of Saxony, of the house of 
Meissen, for the hereditary vault of his family, in which 
thore is a bronte monument of the founder. Tliu palace of 
Albrcehisbiirg, near the cathcdial, was formerly ihe com¬ 
mon residence of the margraves, bur^raves, and bishops of 
Meissen ; but (he margraves imiisiurred their residence to 
Dresden in tUo thirtevnih century. Tiio pnlBco was 
almost enlirely rebuilt in 1471. Ever since 171U it has 
contained the celebrated porcelain manufaclory, the pro¬ 
ductions of which rival or surpass those of China and 
Jiipin in hardness, durability, Ihe beauty uf Ibe forms, 
And the tasie of tho painting. The ruriuer convent uf St. 
Afro, on a lolly roek, which is joined by a stuiio biulgc to 
the eminence on which tho palace stands, contuins the 
prince'sachool, in which there are 130 scholars, most of whom , 
live free of all expense. Thero ure various lluuri^hiiig i 
luanufiicturos, but tlie chief source of profit is the iiiuking 
of w,ne. (Roinhard, I)is Shuil Meissen, &c ; Grsiniis, 
Die Dttmkirehe su Meissen.) 

MEISSNER, AUGUSTUS GOTTLIEB.a popular and 
voluminous German writer of the last cetilury, was born at 
Baiixen in Upper Silesia. November 4, U-ht. In 1785 he 
was uppoinled professor of (osibeiics and classical literature 
at tlie university of i’raguo, and in l8iJ5 director of (ho high 
school at Fulda, where ko died, Februar}' 30. 1807. Ho 
wrote several dramatic pieces, including sonic truuslalions 
from Molidre and Desiouches; also an abridgeiiieiit in Ger¬ 
man of Hume’s ‘ Eiigianu: but it is bis ‘Skizzen’ that 
rendered him a favourite with the public. These sketches, 
extending to fourteen tammluttgen, or scries (the first of 
which appeared in 1778, the last in 1793), consist of essays, 
talus, narratives, anecdotes, dialogues, &c.; and recum- 
inond themselves by their agreeable liveliness, shrewdness, 
and pleasantry. Although not entirely fieo from Idumishcs 
of style, they have Ihe merit of beine the most success¬ 
ful attempts ill tho lighter walks of literature which Ger¬ 
many could then produce. Manyof tnesc piocos wore trans¬ 
lated or iraiiatod in French, Danish, and DiUcli, and one or 
two Were translated by Thompson in ins ‘ German Miscel¬ 
lany.' 

Mm ‘Tales and Dialogues' (1781-9) maybe considered 
as a • uiitinnalion of his sketche^ being similar in plan. 
H is ‘ Ah-ibiadcs.* * Massaniello,' * Bianca Capellu,’ and ‘ Spar- 
tacus,' are productions of greater length (the first mentioned 
living in four volumes), and are specimens of the historical 
and biographical romniice. With the exception of the last, 
they have all bocn translated inki Fiench. Besides tho 
above and a variety of other works, Meissner contributed a 
great uuinlicr of literary and histoncal articles (o Afferent 
peiiodicats. 

MEISTERSINGICRS. [Gbbuany —Language and 

Liieruliire.} 

MEKINEZ. [.Marocco.] 

MEJERDA or 1J.\'GR.\D.\S, is a river in Northern 
Africa, auil priibalily tho largest liver of that cuntiiieiit 
which fulls into the Modilcrraiiean, except the Nile. Its 
upper course lies within tjio leintoriet of Algiers; in iU 
middle course it foruii the boundary-lino between that 
country and Tunis, and in its lower course it traverses the 
northern dutriet of the last-mentioned state. A great 
number of rivers rise in the mountains which between 35* 
and 36° N. lat. and 7° and 8^ E. long, constitute the most 
eastern of tho olevaled roogea of Mount'Atlas: aAer water¬ 
ing a rich and populous country, wbioh extends east uf those 
ranges, they unite about 35* 3v' N. lat.. and form tho Wady 
Serat, tlte principal branch of the Mejetda river. In its 
courM, which is nearly duo northr it separates Algiers from 
Tunis, until it roaches 3C* 111' N. lat.. where it is joined by 
the Wady Haniiz fiom tho west, and takes the name 


of Mejerdu. Dp to this junction its course exceeds 100 
miles, and from this point it runs about 60 miles eastward 
through a hilly country. It then turns norlb nurth-ea.st, 
and coniiiuics this coiirso until it fulls into an inlet of the 
hay of Tunis near Gape Farina, after a courae of more than 
3<iU miles. Tho Mejerda does not apjiear to be navigated, 
but it is used to irrigate tho flel^ in the lower part ot its 
cour.'C, where it Hows through a wide and level yallcy. It 
overllows ami i'erlihset the adjacent country; but theso 
iniiiidalkins do not, as in tlie Nile, take place in the middle 
<>i Miinnicr, but in the spring, 'fbey are the effect of tho 
wiivter and spring rains, and of the melting of snow on the 
high inouiitaiiis which surround its imper branches. 
MEKRAN. rPKRsiA.i 

MKLA POM^PO'NIUS, a Roman writer on geography. 
He is thought by some critics to have been (bu same person 
as Ihe Annmus Mella, or Mela, who was implicated in a 
conspiracy against Nero, and who put an end to his own 
life (Tac., Ann., xvi. 17; Pltn., H. Nh 6); but this 
opinion is only founded on the similarity uf (he names. It 
is probable, from a passage in which Mela speaks of the 
recent conquest of Britain (iii. 6), that be was contemporary 
with (ho emperor Claudius; and it is evident from many 
passages in his work that he could not have lived befoa- ilio 
time of August us (hi. 1,' turris Augusti titulo nicmorabihs;’ 
compare iii. 3. &c.). It appears from a passage in his own 
work (li. 6) that he was born alTingilvra in Spain; but tho 
MSS. differ so widely in this passage, that it i« ditlicull to 
dolermino the right reading: many critics think that v\o 
> ought to read Mellaria. 

Mela’s work is entitled in most MSS.' Do Situ Orbis.’ 
It is divided into Ihrcu books, and ointains o very brief de¬ 
scription of the various (larts of the world. In the first book, 
nficr giving a short account of the great divisions of the cart li, 
Mela commences with Mauritania (part ofMarocco), and fol- 
liivving generally the coast, he describes successively Nuinidia, 
the province of Afiica, Cyrenatca. Egypt, Arabia, Sjvia, 
Plicenicia, Cilicia, Pamphylia, Lyri.a.Curia.hmui, Aiolis, Pa- 
phhigoniR, and the couniries on the Eiixine and ihcMKoiis 
us fur as the Hhiplnran mountains. In the second book ho 
commences at the river Tanais (Dun), and givek an account 
of the countries in Kuropeua the western sideofthe Ma-otis 
and the Euxine as far asTbrarc. He then proceeds to de¬ 
scribe Greece, Italy, Gallia Narhoiieiisis, and the coast of 
Npnin as far as the Straits uf Gibraltar, from which hv cum- 
inenced his description in the first book. The rvniamderof 
tho second book is occupied with on account of the islands 
in the Mediierraneaii, Adriatic, zEgean Reii, &c. i.i the 
third book he coinuiences again at the Slniils of Gibiiillur, 
and follows the western coast of Spain till ho reaches Gaul; 
he then gives an account of the western coast of Gaul, and 
afterwards describes Germany and the central parts uf Kii- 
rope and Asia as far as tho Caspian. Afler mentioning sonic 
of the islands in the ocean, ho next describes India and the 
maritime coast of Carmauio. Persia, and Arabia, ond con¬ 
cludes with a description of the central parts of Africa. 

Mela appears to nave been a mere compiler, and to have 
bad DO scientific knowledge of his subject. If we consider 
him later than Strabo, it docs not appear from Mela’s work 
that geography had made any progress in tho meantime. 
Like Strabo, he considers the earth as penetrated by four 
great inlets of Uie ocean, of which the Meditenancan, the 
Red Sea. and the Persian Gulf were three: the fourth 
was the Caspian Sea. Tho singular error as to the Caspian 
is the more remarkable when contrasted with the (bet ibat 
Herodotus knew the Caspian to be a lake. (Herod., i. 3V3; 
Strabo, p. 12); Mela, i. 1; iiL 6.) 

The best editions of Mela are by Gronovius, Leyden, 
1C85, frequomly reprinted; by Tsschucke. 7 voln. bw., 
Leip., 18U7: and the Bipont, 1809. Mela has been trans¬ 
lated into English, by Arthur Golding, Lohd., 1585 and 
1390; into Italian, by Poroacchi, Yen., 1557; and into 
Franrh, by Fndin, 3 vole. Svo., Paris, 1804. 

MELAIN,anamewhich has been given to the colouring 
matter of the ink of the cuttle-fish, ft is obtained pure by 
evaporating the ink to dryness and boiling the residue suc¬ 
cessively in water, alcohol, hydrochloric acid, more water, 
and a little carbonate of ammonia. Dr. Prout found iuu 
parts of the dry residue of the ink of the cultlo-llsh to bo 
composed of—Melain, 78*; carbonate of lime, ltf'4U; car¬ 
bonate of magnesia, 7’; sulwtaace analogous to mucus, 
0‘84: various salts, 2'16. 

MELALEUCA CAJEPUTl (Roxb), the Meialetica 
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Minor fSmilh), & nativo of the Molucca islands, yields the 
oil termed cajeput It is obtained by distillation of the 
leaves and branches, which are collected the night before 
they are subjected to this process. It is very liiii]iid, pellu* 
cid, and of a light or yellowish green colour. SpeciHc gra¬ 
vity, 0‘927; it boils at 140“ (Riauraur). It is p ntses! ed of 
a penetrating odour; the taste is acridly aroaat c, Ivuving 
a sense of coldness in the uioiitb. Its chemical composition 
is, cai Iran 7b'12, hydrogen 11‘49. oxygen tO’38- Itseems 
to consist bf two distinct oils: one transparent as water, of 
8|>ecilic gravity 0‘b97; the second dark green, of specifltt 
graxity U'y20. Unrectifled oil reddens litmus paper, but ron- 
tilled does nnt. It does not detonate with iodine, nor does it 
form an artiAcial camphor with hydrochloric acid gas, but 
has its colour murh ebangod by tiiat gas. It never deposits 
a stearopten. Some samples of cajeput oil contain copper, 
wliicii may bo detected by different tests; an artificial oil 
is uImj sometimes vended, out it ia not difficult to detect tlie 
fraud 

111 its action on the human framo csieput participates in 
the properties of other volatile oils, and is rubefacient ex- 
toniully, stimulant and antUpasmodio when taken inter¬ 
nally. Mixed with other ingmients it has proved a useful 
a|j)ilicatiun hi tho joints in rheumatism and similar affec¬ 
tions, while a few drops of it have often relieved or warded 
off slight attacks of hysteria or epilepsy. It by no means 
realised the expectations entertained of it os a roinody in 
spaMuudic cholera. 

MKI.A'MPUS (Zoology), DeMontfort’s name for a genus 
of tuibiiiaiol letlaeea {Conovula or Conoru/tur of L.amarck) 
jiluccd by Cuvier next to the great genus AuHeula, and by 
M.dcBlamvilleand M. Kang under the family/4urirK/aci*o. 
I)e Blainville arranges both MeUimpnt (Cunoviila) and 
Tornulella under petiipet (Adansoni. 

'J'his genus has, like the Aurieulce, plaits on the colu¬ 
mella or pillar of the shell, but tho external lip has no roll 
31' bourrelfl, and is Qnely striated inlornally. The general 
contour of tlie shell is that of a cone, of wliich the spire 
forms (be base. 

Example, Melampuf conifimnif. 



Mclnmpu* eouronnin, % littls ealus«t. 

MELANCHTHON. PHILIP, (or MELANTHON, as 
he bimsclf was most accustomed to write the name, accord¬ 
ing to Christ. Saxius ‘Onomast.’ iii. 589), was burn in the 
small town of Bretten or Breiheiro, in the Palatinate of tho j 
llhiue. or J-ower Palatinate, as it used to be cailcd, the do- 
iniiiimi of the elector palatine. They still show ai Bietten, ; 
or did a few years ago, the bouse in which his parents lived. [ 
His rather was George Scbwarzcide, or Schwarzerdt, and ; 
is calloil by Melchior Adam, the earliest authority, Mogistcr 
Armorum, a description which has given rise to some con¬ 
troversy. It appears that whatever was the original condi¬ 
tion of Molancnihon’s falher, he was a man of remarkahlo 
ingenuity in his profession, and had worked bis way up to a 
siluntion of some distinction, that of princ^l eugineer to 
the elector, before Uie birth of bis son. (See Bayle, Diet. 
Crit., 2nd ediU ii. 2089. and the authorities (here quoted.) 
According to Joachim Camerarius (in Vii. ilfe(an.) ho 
was a native of Heidelberg, and came to take up his resi¬ 
dence at Bretten upon marrying the daughter of John 
Reuterus. a person who had bem mayor of that town. 
Roulerus, who lived till his grandson was eleven years old, 
has the credit of having boon the chief superintendent of 
liis earliest training. On the death of his grandfather, 
which was followed within a fortnight by that of his fkiher, 
he was sent to the college of Pforuheim, where the remark¬ 
able progress he bad already made in bis studies was con¬ 
tinued at an answerable or an accelerated rate. (See n 
short notice of the early life of MeUnehtbon in Baillet’s 
Enfant Cilibrtt, pp. 43, 43.) 

At Pfortsheim he lodpd in the house of a sister of 
tte celebrated Greek scholar John Reuchlin, who was 
his relation, and it was ftom Reuchlin, who had trans¬ 


lated his own Teutonic surname into the Greek formation 
Capnio, on the supposition of its connection with Raudi 
(smoke), that the young l^hwarzerde. a compound, mean¬ 
ing, in English, * black earth,* received tho more melodious 
Grccised appellation of Mclanchtbon (quasi /tiXaivn 
intended to signify the same thing; by which alone he is 
now known. 

After spending about two years at Pfortibeim, Mclan- 
chthon was removed in 1509 to the university of Heidelberg, 
which however he quitted in 1512 fur that of Tiibingen. 
whore he remained till, on the lecummeiidation of his 
friend Reuchlin, he was in 1518 appointed, by the elector 
Frederic of Saxony, professor of Greek in the newly esta¬ 
blished university otwitlemberg. Thia situation be held so 
long as ho lived. 

It was at Wittemberg that Melanchthon bcmnic ac¬ 
quainted with Lulher, then occupying the chair <>f iheirluj-y 
in that university. In his young colleague the great h- 
former found, along with a ready dispoaitinn to inibilie his 
opiniona in religion, a piety as sincere as his own, and an 
etuditiun greatly superior; while, if Melanelithoii waiiu-d 
the Aery energy and boldness, and the lent* heart uf 
Lulher, he was free also from some of the defects apt to 
attend upon such endowments of strength and passion, and, 
by tho calmness, modemtion, and geiillunesa of his whole 
nature, was formed both to temper the impetuosity of Ins 
friend, and to win admittance for their common views into 
minds of a certain class, and that by no means the lowest, 
which all the powers of the other might have assailed in 
vain. 

Thus attached by the characteristics in which they were 
cuulrasted, as well as by those in which they resembled 
each other, they suon became the most intimate '.f associates 
and fellow-ivorkers. ADcr that of Luther. Melancliiliuu is 
tlie must distinguished name in the hi-tory of the Refurma 
tion in GeriiiBiiy; and the remuindcr of his biography is 
chicUy the detail of bis various labours in the promotion of 
tliat grout cause. In 1519 he arruinpaiiied Lulher to Jiei|>- 
zig, to hold a disputation on the divme original of the 
papal authority with Eccius, or Eckiiis, one of thij ablest 
of iheGatliolic chumi'ions of that oge. For some yciii-a 
aRor this he was actively cni|doycd, not only in writing 
biHiks ill defence of the reformed docirines, but in founding 
scluKils and colleges, in visiting churches, and in other ser¬ 
vices of the same kind, undertaken at the command of the 
elector. 

In 1530 he was appointed by the general body of the re¬ 
formers to draw up what was intended to be the conciliatory 
Cunfobsioii. or exposition ot ihcir opinions, which was pre- 
sciitod to the emperor at (be diet held at Augstuirg in 
March (hat year. Both Francis I. of France, and Henry' 
VlII. of England, were desirous of obtaining the assistuuce 
of Melanchiliou in their religious reforms, but circum- 
alanrcs interfered to prevent liini from visiiing either coun¬ 
try. Ill 1510 and 1541 he inainlained anotlier great disjiu- 
lation with Ecciiis. which was begun at Worms, and utlcr- 
wurds Iruiisforred to Kalisbnn, where it was carried on 
before the diet, the emperor presiding in per>on. Aficr the 
death of Lulher, Melanchthon beraiiie involved ni a Inner 
controversy wit l> lliu more ardent spirits of his p.arty, in con¬ 
sequence of his aversion to c.ttreme courses, ami espcH-ially 
the timidity be was accused of showing in his appiovul of 
the system of compromise between the two rcligioas is.^ued 
by the emperor in 1548, and afterwards known uy the ii.iuio 
of tho Interim, an approval in which, whether the ciremu- 
slanco is to bo held honourable to him or the reverse, it 
must be admitted that lie stood nearly alone among (be ili>- 
tinguisbud men of both sides. Hu died at WillcrolM-rg. I'lih 
April, I5C0, leaving two sons and two daughters by In.s 
Wife, the daughter uf a burgomaKier of that town, uliuni ho 
had married in I6'20, and who died in 1557. Hi> mnueruus 
wurks, consistit^ of tbeulogical treatises, conuiicMiauus on 
several of tho Greek otid Latin claasiri, Latin poem'i, and 
some historical and philosophical uniings, wore published 
in a collected form in Ave vols. fol., at Basle,in 1544, and m 
four vuls. fob, at Wittemberg, in 1564, again in 158U, and 
■gain in 1601. 

Molancbtbon principally contributed to the diffusion of tbe 
Aristotelian philosopbv in Germany, both by hia teaching 
and his writings, among which were bis * Elementa of Logic 
and Elhica.' [Aristoti-b, p. 336.] 

MRLANKRPES. LWooopbckbbs] 

MRLA'NIA, a genus of fluviaiile. teitaoeous, upcrcii 
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latcil Gastropods, placod by I^-tmarck in his family Af«/wtan« 
I'Mxi.amans] ; by M. do illuinville in his family Elliv*iii- 
unnula [Ellimostomata] ; by Cuvior in his order Pecti- 
nibruwMatit, butaecn the ganurn/Ze/icina iwARissaa; and 
by M. Rang niidt-r (lie order last inentioned. and in the flmt 
family of it {Turbines of De Edrussac), between tlm subgu* 
iiura Pu/mlina and Bissoa. 

Octirrie Ckameter.—Animal elongated, with a foot 
which is orilinnrily short and not thick; licad proboscidi- 
funn. siibcunica], truncated, and teriniimted by a buccal slit 
winch IS small and longitudinal; one pair of tentacles elon¬ 
gated. flhfurm, earryiiig tbc eyes on the external side, 
sometimes near tho baso, sometinics towards one-fourth of 
their length; mantle open, with festooned edges; ojtereu- 
lum horny, elongated, and narrow, with an apicial and pau- 
cispiral summit. (Deshayes.) 

Shell with an cpidennis, of an oval oblong, a iiointed 
spire, which is often clongalcd nr turriculatod, anil an oval 
a)wrtur« which it widened anteriorly, and has a very sharp 
edge. 



Auimml aimI Shell of MrlAiiia (Ptrean) Aim I a. at OperruUiin« 


Geographirul Distrihutinn ri/the (Jenus .—The rivers of 
warm climates generally, and of Asia especially. Species 
ni-e also recorded from Africa and North uiid South Ame¬ 
rica. Mr. Conrad lias dcstrribcil several new species from 
the rivers of Alabama. 
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Mslsnis folMlsta.! 

M. Deshayes thus divides the Melania 

A. 

Shell oval or aubturrieulatod. 
Exaroplei Melania amarvla 


Shell eloQgat^, turriculated. 

Example, ^efoni'a truneata. 

y. 

Shell with the inferior angle detached. 

Exampio, Melania ooetettaia. 

J. 

Shell with a bordered aperture. 

Examples, Melania margtnufa and Melania subuhUa 

Lamarck gives the rivers of tho East Indies, Madagascar, 
tlio Isle of France, 8ec., as the locality of Melania amarula, 
the animal of which, he says, is very bitter, and posses fur 
an excellent remedy for the dropsy. 

The apex of all the species is generally eroded as tho ani¬ 
mal advances in age. 


Fossil Mblani.b. 

M. Deshayes >n his. Tables (Lyell, 18.13). makes tho 
number of living spccim tlii^-four, and the number of 
fossil (tertiary) tweiity-Ave. The species recorded as both 
livinff and fbwil (tertiary) are, Melania inquinata, iti^xa, 
Camoeteedeeii, end a new species. Thehabitaliuiis allotted 
to tho living species of tn^urnofa, inftexa, Cambessrdesii, 
and the new species, are, the Philippine Isles the Me<!iler- 
raiiean, and the lakes of Como and Geneva. Melanire 
Ineiea, nitida, and eoetellala, oro noticed us fossil species 
found in more than one tertiary formation. In tho last 
edition of Lamarck (1818) the number of recent siwcics is 
lliirty-six, and of these M. inquinata only is noted as occur¬ 
ring in a fossil state. The number of fossil species recorded 
in this editiun is eight, and of these M. Deshayes notes the 
species costellata, marginata, and nilula, as not being Me' 
lanim, M. nitida liaviiig all the characters of the genus 
liulima. - The ether two M. Deshayes keeps provisionally 
umoiig the Melanitp. Melania seniiplicata, another of llio 
eight, he conceives to be a variety of Af. and is of 

opinion that it should be expunged from the calalugiie. 

Dr. Mantell records two species {sulcata and cfistellata .*) 
in the blue clay of B:'acklesham. Prufessor Phiilip'i notes 
a Melania f in the Speetun clay, and two species {M. Hed- 
diiiglnnensis and M- striata) in tho coralline oolite, hf. 
fhtldingtonensis and M. ritlata in tho ftn nbra'h, and M. 
Heddingtonensis and ilf. striata in the Bath oelilo. In the 
table at the end of bis work {Geolngff nf Yurkshire) he re¬ 
cords Melania striata in the cnralliiic and Bath oolite, 
lIeddingtonent.is in the coralline oolite, cornbrasli, and 
inferior oolite, lineata in the inferior oolite, and viltata in 
tho coralline uolite and cornbrasli. Dr. Fittun records .!/<;- 
lania lieddingtunensis in the Oxfunl oolite (Dorset and 
Oxford). 

MELANIANS, Lamarck’s name for a family of (Iiim':i- 
tilc, testaceous, opcreulafcd Mollusks breathing water only, 
and belonging to the order Traehetipoda. Tlie family con¬ 
sists of the genera Melania, Mrlanuims, and Pirerui, nc- 
cordine to Lamarck, and Mr. O. B. Sowerby, Jun. (6'oncAo- 
Afanuuf) 8U|^ests that to these may be added Ancu- 
losa and Ihieitheea. M. Desbayes, in tbc lost edition of 
I.Amarck, adds the genera Eulima and Pissoa to Melania, 
Melanopsis, and Pirena, the latter of which, it seems, should 
be expunged. 

MELANOPSIS, a genua of fresh-water, testaceous tur¬ 
binated mollusks to which Lamarck assigns a position among 
but family of Melanians. M. do Blainvilic places it in his 
family Entomoetomata, between Cen'lAi'um and I^anaxis; 
and M. Rang, who includes in it the genus PiVeno, bciwvcit 
Scalaria and IHanaxit. 

Tho genus Melanoptis was established by M. do Fdruasac, 
and much diSbrcnco of opinion appears to have oxisted 
among soologists as to its proper place in the series. M. 
Deshayes, in the tut edition of Lamarck, gives it as his 
opinion that it should be arranged in the family of Mela- 
nianf, and he olnerves that if one coniidera the soolocical 
and concbological charactors of tho two genera Melania 
and Melanoptie, the conviction that they should bo unitotl 
soon arises. He remarks that M. do F6russac gave, in the 
first volume of tho ‘Memoirs of the Society of Natural 
History of Paris,' an interesting account of tho animal of 
the Afelariojisides, which ho had observed in Spain in tlm 
iieighbtiurhoud of Seville and Valencia, and that M. (^uoy 
lias since mado known (ho animal of Pirena terebralts of 
Jjimarck; so that the moans are now at hand for compar¬ 
ing with exactness tho three principal types of tho family of 
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Melanians, and ofobaenring the analt^ of their zoological 
cliuracters. 

ir,' coniinuofl M. Deshayee, ‘we have before ue a great 
number of species of Melania and MeUmo}»idea, living 
an<l fossil, wc remark a phenomonon entirely similar to that 
wiiicli wo have pointed out with relation to the genera 
Bulimue and Aemtina; that is to say. that we have iMn 
the eoluinellar truncation established by nearly insensible 
degrees from the most uncertain commencement to a notch 
as deep as that which marks the Buccina. If, in relying on 
the identity of the organization of the BulimiaudAenatina, 
wo have been able to reduce almost to nothing the value of 
the cliaracter of tho columellar truncation, vre am authorised 
to employ here the some means fur demonstrating tho little 
importance which tho truncation of tho Columbia in the 
Melannpeidee ought to have in tho eyes of zwlogists as a 
ground fur separating thorn from the Melania. Already 
wo have uxiilainod ourselves as to the value of the genus 
IHrenn, nid have shown that it was composed by Lamarck 
fruin liutorogcneous materials: oil onu sulo wo find truo 
Mehinia, and on the uthur singular shells, ^proximoting 
in their rharaclcn tocertsin Cerithia which Linnieuscom' 
prisvet among liia Slrombi. On approximating tlicse spe¬ 
cies we suun And that they have all tho principal rlsaraclcrs 
of Melanojuii*, and that they do not in reality differ from 
tlioni, except by a iiuteh in the right Up, which notch occu¬ 
pies in those species the place of the pwterior gutter in tho 
bucT.initbnu Melunnpeidet. M. do Fdriissac clearly per¬ 
ceived the relation of these shells to Melanopsulea, and 
joined iliein tu that group, leaving in the genus Pirewoonly 
those which wu actually romnrise among the Melania. 
Thus dismembered, tho genua Pirena should be expunged 
from tho system.’ 

(iengrufihicnl Dielnbulion n/the Genu*.—VI. Dcsha)’e8 
nbsorves that the Melannimide* inhabit the fruah waters of 
till) boiith of Europe, and particularly those in the neigh 
hmirhood of the Mediterranean; and that they show them- 
bclvcH abundantly in a fossil stale in the greater part of the 
tertiary bods of Europe. lie remarks that M. do F6russac 
has niitieod that among the fossil species in our temperate 
eountrics (here arc some analogous to ihoso wliich live Ih 
uiurh wuriucr regions,—an interesting fact, from which he 
has been led to {-uncludc that the lowering of the (empera- 
tiire hud been a sutTicicnt catisc for the destruction of the 
laces which onco lived in tho centre of Franco. M. l)cs- 
huyes stales that ho hod objoctod tn M. do F^russne'sdraw¬ 
ing a coiiciusiun so general from so confined a number of 
observations; and he thinks that, in order to csfablUh a 
fuel so important os that of change of temperature by the 
aid of oliscrviilums on tho mollusks, it would bo necessary 
to tiiid a gicat colh’clion of facts, not only regarding tlie 
frc-sh-waler mulhisks, but also reswcUng those which in¬ 
habit the sea. He has, he says, collected these facts, and is 
thus able to estimate approximatively tho temperature prui>er 
to each of the principal tertiary epochs. 

Generic Characlrr. — xMehmopsU, Ffir., and Pirena, 
lMn.)~Aniiml willi a proboscidiform muzzle and two con- ; 
tractile Icnlaculo, which are conical, annulated, and each 
with an oculated jicduncle at their external base; foot 
attached to the neck, very short. ovtiI, angular on each side 
antoriorlv; respirato^ orifice in the gutter formed by the 
union of the mantle wifa the body. Operculum horny, 
Kuhspiral. 

Shell with an epidorfiiis, elongated, fusiform or conico- 
rylindrical, with a pointed summit; spire consisting of 
from six tu fifteen whorls, the last often forming two-thirds 
oftho shell; aperture oval, oblong; columellatwisled,solid, 
calluus, truncated at its base, separated from the exturnal 
binder by n sinus, the callosity prolonging itself on the 
convexity of the penultimate wnorl, forming a gutter 
backwards; somotimes a sinus at the posterior part of the 
riglit lip, 

tta 

A single sinus at tho external bonier of the aperture, 
separating it from tho columella. (Genus^e/anopn'*, Lam.) 

Example, Melanojiti* ■praroea xMelanoptii lavifcata, 
Iwiun., melmia buceincidea, OUv., Melanopau buceinoidea, 
FCr.). 

0 - 

Two distinct sinuses iit the external border of the aper¬ 
ture, one wltich separates it from tho columella, the other 
situated near the union of this border with the penultimate 

whorl. 




MeUaepsis |<T»T<n.i. 

Example, Melanopait alra {Pirena terebralit, Lam., 
Strombu* ater, Linn.). 

Xoco/tfF-—Madagascar. 



UcUnopali alRV 

Fossil MzL/tNorsioES. 

Mr. G. B. Sowerby. who sUo includes the genera .Mela. 
nopsis and Pirena under the first generic api^lation, nays, 
•We are not aware that anyof ihc.VetowpsittesavcmuriiK’, 
for all the recent species occur either in rivers or lakes, ami 
yet must of tho fossil species arc found iu licds that are 
considered by gvoUigisls (in this country) to be of marine 
formation. vVv know not uhatslegrcc of credit is to bo given 
to tlie assertion of a celebrated author, “that tho greulcr 
number of tho genera of the Peclinibranchia might formerly 
havo contained species peculiar to rivers and lakes as well 
ns to the sea," but this wc do know, (bat wherever tho 
fossil Melnnopndet arc found, they are accompauicd by 
many other species of genera that at present only live in 
fresh water; and therefore wc think they ought to be con¬ 
sidered os cbaracteristiB of the formation in which they 
occur.' 

M. Deshayes, in his Tables, makes the number of living 
species o( Melcmopti* ten, of fossil species (tertiary) eleven, 
and notes Melanop*ide* bueeinoiiw (prmrosa), Du/aurei, 
eostala, notfoM, acicularit, ineegia, as species occurring 
both living and fuiisil (tertiary). Ho assigns as habitations 
tu tho latter, Asia, Spain, Greece, and Laybach. Of Pirena 
|fiic makes the number of living species tfiree, and of fossil 
(tertiary) two. In the last edition of Lamarck, M. IXs- 
hayes gives nino recent species, and of these lie notices Me- 
hnopniiles eoslula, prtmiia, nadota, Dufourei, and acica- 
laris f IM. tubulatUK, Sow., ' Min. Con.’), as occurring in a 
fossil state, observing tliat it is to bo presumed that the spe¬ 
cies found fossil at Dax is to be distinguished from M. Va- 
/ourei, which occurs in a fossil stale in the Isle of Kluxlcs. 
The numl>er of species which are fossil onlr he mokes seven. 
Tho number of recent species ot Pirena ho gives as four, 
but records none as fossil only. Under Pirena terebralit 
{Melano^e atra) is a rcferonce to Fi'rtitsac’s fossil Mela- 
Hoptide* pi. 2, f. 7, &e. 

Dr. Fillun records tliree spocics with a query, two under 
the names of MeUmnptit f attenuata and M. f iriearinata, 
in the Weald-clay (Dorset), and Hastings sand (Sussex), 
and the third, without a name, in the Purueckbeds illucks). 
• MKLANORRHfBA, a genus of tho natural fumily of 
Tvrebinthacox, trihoAuacardiacea). so called from the brown 
fluid turning black upon exposure to tlio air, with which 
every part of the principal species abounds. This tree {M. 
uiiMa) b familiarly known as the Rurme» varnish-trcc. 
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ar Iheetsoei l»it waft nnt i!r^rri1>p<] by botaniifs until tlis- 
cuverod by Dr. Wallich, ainl Iti^ured in hiaaplendkd wurk 
‘ Plania' Aaiaticfo Karmrei*.' 1 .11 and 12. The tribe to wUii’l) 
it belong, ubouudH in pldiits liuldini; a blackiah, acrid, and 
rcsuiout juice usol fur iarnUbin| and other such puri’oaus, 
a« the Markin(t Nut and the Japan Varniah-tree. Thia 
troe WM fii-st seen near Prome. and ia found in different 
narta of Burma and atonic the coast from Tenaaseriiu to 
Taviiv. exleuding from the latter in 14" to 2u" N. lat., ua 
Dr. Walltcli baa identified it witfi the Kheu or Variueh‘troo 
of Munipur, a principality in Hindustan, bordering on the 
norih-eaHt frontier districts of Sillwt and Tippera. It grows 
ui-paciaUy at Kubbu, an extensive valley elevated about 
SUU feet above the plains of Bengal, and 200 miles from 
the nearest sea-shore. There it attains its greatest size, 
some, and thnao not the largest, having clear stems of 42 
feet to the first branch, with a circumference near tho 
ground of >3 feet. It forms extensive forests, und is asso¬ 
ciated with the two staple lirober-lrecs of continental India, 
Teak and SaultTlrcfo/mand Shfirearobi*st<i),*»\Ht- 
cially the latter, and also with the gigantic Wuwl-oil tree, a 
species of Dipteracari'Ut. A sec ond species of the genus, 
Af. gUiltra, iias liecn obtained by Dr. Wallicb from Tavoy. 

The Theetsce forma u laigc tree, with Uie habit of Seme- 
carpus, and abounds in every part witli a viscid ferruginous 
jniiie, which quickly becomes black by tho contact of the 
utniosplicre. Its leaves tire large, coriiu-cous, simple, very 
entire, and deciduous. The panielcs of flowers are axillary, 
oblong; those of the fruit simple and lax, with very large 
rufous and finally fcrniginous iiivuluci'es. It sheds iis 
Waves in November, and continues naked until the iiionih 
of May. during which period it produces its flowers and 
ik-uii. During the rainy season, which lasts for five month', 
from the middle of Hay until the end of October, it is in 
full foliage. 



the merchants, who come down annually with horses and 
other objecta of trade, lu Burma, Dr. Wallich states that 
almost every article of household furniture intended to con 
tain either solid or liquid food is lacquered by means of it. 
The process consists in first coating the article with a layer 
of pounded calcined bonea. after which the varnish is laid 
on thinly, either in its putu state or variously coloured. 
Tho most diflicult part consists in tiic drying. It is also 
much employed in the process of ^ding: the surface, being 
first besmeared with tliis vamiaE, has then tlic gold leaf 
immediately allied to it. Finally, the beautiful Puli 
wriiing of the ^urmese on ivory, palm-leaves, or metal, is 
entirely done with ibis varnish m ile native and pure stulo. 
Some difference of opinion exists as to tho cffocta of ibis 
juice on Uie human frame. Dr. Wallich states that it pos¬ 
sesses very little pungency, and is entirely without smell, 
and that both Mr. Swniloii and himself have freqiienlly 
exposed their hands to it without any sorious injury, anil 
that the natives never experience ony injurious consequences 
from handling its juice; but ho has known insiuucvs where 
it has produced exiciisivc erysipelatous swcllmga attended 
with pain and fever. Sir 1). Biuwsler, on tho contrary, 
considers it a very dangerous drug to handle, one of his 
servaiils having been twice nearly killed by it. (VVntlich, 
Pt. Alt. Bar., i., p. 9, t. 11 and 12; ami hUlinb. Journ. ojf 
Science, viii., p. 9G und lOU.) 



A bnseh with laavcs. 


J^t Prome a eonridorable quantity of varnish is oxtracted 
from thia true, but very little at Martaban. It is collected 
by inserting « pointed joint of a baiubuo, which is closed at 
the other end, into wounds made in the trunk and principal 
houghs, which are removed after twenty-four orforty-eiuht 
hours, and their contents, which rarely exceed a quarter of 
un ounce, emptied into « basket made of bamboo and rattan 
previously varnished over. The collecting season lasts from 
January to April. In its pure state it is sold at Prome at 
about 24 6(£ for about 3^ lbs. avoirdujiois. (Wallich.) Mt. 
Smith, who was long resident at Silbet, and was acquainteil 
with this aub'luiice in lsi2, slates that it is procurable in 
gieat qiiaiitiiius from Munipur. where it is usm fur paying 
riier-cra)'t and for variiuliing vessels designed to contain 
liquids. Tlie drug, he says, is conveyed to SilLel for sale by 


MKLANO'SIS is a malignant disease distinguished by 
the deposition of a peculiar soft morbid subslancL-, of which 
tho most imminent character is a deep brown or black 
. colour. This substance may be deposited in separale 
i mosses, or infiltrated into tho tissue of dilforvnt parts of 
1 the body, or it may be effused from the blood in a fluid form 
into natural or morbidly formed cavities, or separated from 
it with the secretions. The deposition of melanotic matier 
generally takes plsce suceessivoly in numerous parts of the 
body, pi^ucing in all the injurious offucts of compression 
and irritation, till It proves fatal either by its direct influence 
on some important organ or by tho exhaustion which it 
gradually induces.’ 

MELANTERITE, one of the mineralogicu] names for 
native sulphate of iron, or green vitriol. [Iron.] 
MELANTHA'CEA sre a natural order of poisonous 
Endugens, very nearly rotated toLiliaces, from whicJi m 
deed they are only to be distinguished with certainty by 
their anuim being turned towards the sepals and petals, 
and by their slyltt or carpels being distinct or at least 
separable. Tbe species vary exceedingly in their appear 
anee, some being subterranean-stemmed herbaceous plants, 
producing a few flowers wiihout their leaves just above tiio 
sui face of tbe ground, as is ilie case with Colcbicum; others 
focroing e stem of coneiderablo size with large leaves 
and numerous flowers. The consequence of this diffeivnco 
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in their manner of growth is a considerable differenco in 
the apiKarancc of the species, but tlicy are all found (o 
conform to the characters of LiliaccED, with the difference 
above explained. Iridocoai, to which they bear a striking 
resemblanno, because of the similarUy between Colclueuin 
and Crocus, are readily distinguished by their inferior fruit 
and triuiidrous flowers. 

The most important species of this order are medical 
plants viz.: Colchicum, or Meadow Saffron, which is em- 
plojed urt a remedy for gout and rheumatism: Veratrum 
album, whose acrid pul«uuoim rhizuma is White Hellebore; 
Asagrtca oHicinalis and Veratrum Sabadilla, both of which 
furnish tho seeds called Cebadilla, now largely consumed 
in the preparation of Veratria; and a few Nutlh American 
plants of less moment. 
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MKL.tSO'MA. fSHRiKKS.] 

MMLASTOMA'CEvK, nn extensive natural order of 
p<il\pe(aluiis Exoijr-ns, iirarly relnted to Myrtorece. They 
have op}H>Mtc ribbed leaves aithuut any trace of dots; 



1. A .nsiich of niwzIafpcdcMi S. • vsittal Medoa ihs lovari S, s 
SyStnomrM smIIm of th* ovsrr. 


anthers prolonged into a bosk, and having in the bud 
thvir points curved iluwnwards, and inserted into sockets 
between the side of the ovary and that of the calyx. The 
ovary itself is many-cclled aii^d many-sceded, and coiuiecied 
with the calyx by vertical plates, which form the parlitHiiis 
between the sockets in which the anthers are cunflof^ 
The species ore extremely nunicruus in tropical counlhes, 
where they usually form bushes or Kmall trees, and sre 
scarceW known beyond the tropics, with the exception of 
some Rhexias, which stret^le into North America. In 
Europe tho order is unknown, unless in pardeiis, wliere 
many species are cultivated for the sake of tber gay purple 
or white dowers. Some of the species bear Inuiios, ubich 
are eatable, and stain the mouth a deep purple, whence 
their name Melasloma, or black'iuouth: otherwise they are 
of no known use to man; not a trace of aromatic soiTciiuns 
being found in them, notwillislaiiding their near relatiun- 
bhip to the nrnmatic Myrtacciw. 

MKLAZZO. [Wkssina.] 

MELCOMHE REGIS. [Wx-yMotmi} 

M BLE A'GER. rA.vTnoi.ooY I 
MELEAGRI'NA. [Avic tii.A; Mailkacta.] 
MKLEA'GRIS, the generic name for tho Turkeys. 
[TtjxKKv; Eavonid.*.] 

MEI.es. [Baixikh.] N.B. .Remains of a Fossil Iladger, 
Melet vulgarii fotnilia {Uraua Mclea, Linn.), occur in the 
Bone-caves at Luiiel and in Brabant. 

MKLl, GIOVANNI, bom at Palermo, in Sicilv, about 
1740, studied merhrine, in which science he look the degree 
of doctor, and afterwards Iwcume professor of rh<-ntistry in 
tho university of his native city. But he is best known for 
his poetical composii ions in the vcrnncular diah'ct of Sicily, 
which have eurnwl him the name of the modem Theocritus. 
His pastoral poems are equal, if not superior, to any corn- 
posiliiiiis of the same kind which Italy ha- ever prudiiecd. 
The luxuriant Wauly and variety of Sicilian -.cpnciy 
iiispiieil the author, who has failhfully iHirtinyu-l iii hi', 
cclugnes the various appearances of the sea-ioiis in that dne 
climale, as well as the rich lints of tlic .sky. iho bni'l fva- 
tiiies of the miiiinlains and coasts, the occ-tipaiiotis of ilie 
shepherd and the husliandman: and lie has eiiliwiied his 
description with love-songs, which have Itceumu popular lu 
Sicily, and have been set to music fur the favouriu' native 
instTument, tbo guitar. One of his fiuesi songs, beginning 

* 3il ftileofli. 4*4 vifliiii*. 

Stl Bt)ul.igni4 i4i v«lt4tl» 

is given with an English* Irenslaliun, and other specimens 
of Moll’s poetry, in an article ‘On the Oialc-ts and Litera¬ 
ture of Southern Italy.’ in No. IX. of ihu ■ Foreign Quar¬ 
terly Revtew,’ November, I82!». 

Mcli has excelled particularly in liis*£c1ogbc Pcseatorie,’ 
or fishermen’s dialogues, in vliiuh he has burrowed the 
peculiar Unguago and hiiroou^of that class of people. 
Unlike Gunrini. Tasso, and other courtly writers of nuMoral 
poetry, Meli makes his shephcids, husbandmen, ami fisbcr- 
men speak their own liomuly and iinpruicnduig luiiguHge, 
which IS iicvcrtbcluss susccptibliyif poetical imat!cry. The 
seventh idyll is in a loftier key: it is the lumeiitaiiuu of 
Polurauni, a roan persecuted by fate, fur^ak«•^ by his I'd- 
low-erealures, a despairing outcast, who is repro'Onu d as 
seated on a lonely cliff winch oveihungs the deep waves 
that havo wasted the ba.'C of the rock, and have hollowed 
out caves in it, within w hich the surge roars in dark cdibe*.. 
The halcyon ha* biidl its nest on the bare sides of Ibn eiifl’, 
and its melancholy cry i-* huaril fur over the foaming bil¬ 
lows. Polcinuiii was tiiu son of a substantial ri'lu'iiiiiin, 
who himself followed for a lime hts father’s tnnie. huil a 
tight gallant boat, and afore of nets ami tackle; when on 
shore lie was the g;iiyost of the gay, and the favniirito of the 
iris of his districL Misfortune came: u sioriu swamped 
is boat, bis lovo pfovod faithless, and he fomid himsetf 
slighted and forsaken by oil. XIoum'Ic^s and almost ii.iked, 
be is sitting on the lono cliff with his I’oor reed in his hand, 
attempting to follow his wonieil occupation, while he vents 
his grief in song. He reinumben bis former hapny days, 
and contrasts them with his present bereavement; bo rails 
tit the faithlessness of pretended ftriends. he sees the gloom 
of despair closing all around him. until at lost a fonrftd 
tempest breaks mrlb, the waves swell beyond all lioiiiids 
and, rising in one mountain billow, overflow the cliff, and 
hurl the £voted victim down into the abrss of the sea. 
Holi’s odes, which fill the second volume of his works, 
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ate mostly amorous, though not inderant Some of them 
are exquisitely finished, suuli os ‘Lu Lahbru' (the Up), and 
Pettu' (the breast). An Italian version of them has 
' been published by Professor Rosini of Pisa, whiiib however 
is inferior in grsr^fulness to the original. 

Meli has wnttun a mock Iteroio poem, under the title of 
'Don Chisciodi* (Don Quixote), in twelve cantos, which 
is a sort of imitation of Cervantes’s eelebroled novel. It 
abounds with beauties of detail, but the ludicrous prevails 
throughout, and often becomes mere farce. He also wrote 
a volume of fables, besides satires, some of which reflect on 
peculiar features of Sicilian life and maimers, and other 
minor poems. His works.were collected and published at 
Palermo, under bis own revision, iii 1814, in seven volume*. 
King Ferdinand grantod the author a copyright for ten 
years, and gave him also a small ponsion, for which the 
author expresses his gratitude in oiiu of^ijs compositions. 
Meli died, not long utter, at an advanced ago. 

The Sicilian dialect lias ossumed, under his pen, a deli* 
cacy of reUiiemeut which pinros it fominost among tlie 
written languages of Italy. Souio remarks on the Sicilian 
and other fuilian dialects, with specimens of their poetical 
capabilities, are given in an article'On the Study of the 
Italian lAnguage and Literature,’ in No. X. of the ‘Quar* 
terly Journal of Education.’ 

MK'LIA (Zoology), M. Lalreillo's name for a genus of 
Caneeriana {Lybia of M. Milne Edwards, who has since 
withdrawn the name in favour of M. Latreille’s prior appel¬ 
lation). This form approximates to Piliimniu, but has also 
some analogy with Qraptsw. 

Example, Melia teueUata. Colour whitish with red lines; 
some hairs on the feet. Length about five lines. 

Locality, Isle of France. 
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ME'LIA, so called from HiXi'a, tho Greek name of the 
common ash, which one spocics of the genus is thought to 
resembie in fuliago. It belongs to the natural family Me- 
liaeete, to wbich it has given its name, end which is, like 
Mclia, ciiarocterised by having the filaments of the anthers 
combined into a tube, with the anthers sessile within it. 
and opening inward; the sccfls without wings. The 
species are row in number, and chiefly Indian; one is na¬ 
turalised in the South of Europe, and one is found in North 
America; of these, Melia Asadiraehta, the Neem tree or 
Margoea tree of the Peninlbla of India, has been separated 
into a distinct genus on account chiefly of its ternary, not 
c|uinary, structure of the parts of the pistil, and its single- 
eecded fruit. This has been named Asadiraehta from the 
Persian {Azad-i-durakkt, 4he excellent tree). Its bark is 
bitter, and oonsidered a valuable tonic. The fleshy part of 
the fruit (like that of the olive) yields a fixed oil, which is 
bitter, and considered authelmintic and stimulant. The 
leaves arc universally used in India for poultices, and both 
tho flowers and seeds arc irritating and stimulant. Accord¬ 
ing to Dr. Ainslic a kind of toddy is procured by fermenting 
the sap of healthy young margosa-trccs. 

Melia Atedarak. sometimes called Persian lilac, Pride of 
India, and Common Read-tree {Hill Margoea, by Dr. Ain- 
site), is said by Dr. Roxburgh to be a native of China: it 
is also a native of the North of India. It is much cultivated 
in the southern part* of the United Stales of America. It is 
dialled dek in the i^b proviuees of India, and may be con¬ 
founded with another species under |bo name Asedancli 
iiy Avicenna. ^Vhen in flower it hw some resemblance to 
the lilac, and its flowers are very fragrant. The berries 
are sweetish, and, thourt said to m poisonous, are eaten by 
«hildren in tho United States without inconvenience, but 
are reputed to be a powerfril vermifuge. Tho bark of the 
root in its recent state has a bitter nauseous taste, ywldiog 
sts viitucs to boiling water, and is cathartic and emetic, ana 
considered in the United States dn efficient anthelmintic, 
and alto useful in iiibntile remittents. 

Melia Suftayu/t is distinguished by Dr. Royle from the 
West ladiaa M. eempervirent of Schwarx. with which it was 


united by Dr. Roxburgli. This tree appears to be a native 
of Persia, though common throughout India: it is culled by 
tho Arabs ban, and by the Persians azoii i durvkht. It is 
probable therefore that this may be one of the trees in¬ 
cluded under the Asedaraeh of Avicenna. Tlie seeds aro 
bitter, and considered laxative and anthelmintic, ns is also 
the bark. M, tomentoea is a species found in the island of 
Penang, and M- eomweila, in which arc included both M. 
auper^ and M. rooueta, is a species found in Malabar 
and Mysore. 

MELIA'CEjC, a natural order of polypetalous Exogens, 
distinguished from all others by their stamens being nniied 
into n complete cup. within, and often below, the rim of 
which tho anthers aro inserted. It consists of trees or 
shrubs with alternate, often compound, loaves, inhabiting 
all countries within the tropics, but very rare in colder 
climates; the Melia Azedaracn, or Bead-tree, a Syrion pluni, 
now naturalised in the south of Europe, forming tho prin¬ 
cipal exception, In general the siiccies aro bitter and 
astringent, but they tire sometimes dangerously poisonous, 
acting violently as emetics ami purgatives. Notwithstand¬ 
ing this, tho pulpy fruit of tho iAnseh is esteemed in tho 
Indian Archipelago, and that of Milnca edulis is cuten in 
Silliet, where it seems to resemble the Litchi and Longaii 
of China. 



MELICERTA. (Zoology.) [Piri.MOGR.VDA.3 Meliceria 
and Melicerlue are also used to designate genera of Crus¬ 
taceans. [Salicoquks.J 

MBLIIJDT, the Melilutus or Honcy-lutns of botanists, 
so called from its smell, is a tall yellow-lloweicd annual. 
It has loose racemes of small flowers formed like those of 
Clover, of wbich it was onco regarded as a species. The 
Melilotus officinalis, or Trifotium Melilotue ^jjlcinalie of 
Linnmus, has long roots and a branebine stem two or 
three feet high. It grows wild in woods, hedges, and neg¬ 
lected fields. When cultivated in a dry soil and made into 
liay, it has a powerful aromatic smell, and mixed in a small 
proportion with meadow-Iiay, gives it an agreeable flovour. 
^is plant is used in making the Swisa chceso called 
Svhabsiegcr. It is ground in a mill, and mixed with tho 
curd into a kind of paste, which is put into conical moulds 
and there dried. rcHiisi.1 

The white or Siberian melilot risM sevoral feet high, witli 
a atrong branching stem. It was strongly recommended 
by Thouin in a memoir addreesed to tho Agricultural 
Society of Paris in 1788, and has been tried occasionally 
with some auccess by various agriculturists, without however 
having been so generally adopted for cultivation as might 
haveb^n expected from the high encomiuma passed upon 
it. ^It wil) hw four cuttings in the year, ana produces a 
ve^ great quantity of green fodder. It should be cut 
before the stems become woody, and thus it will continue 
several years in the ground, although it is naturally only 

bienniaL A light ana moist soil suTti this plant best. 
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MEU'NA. Sohamaelier'i name for the geniu Pema of 
ftuthore. [Mallsacba. voL xiv^ p. 33$.] 

MELINDA, or. •• it ii written in Captain Owen’s *Voy* 
ages,’ Maleends, is a port situatail on toe eastern diores of 
Africa, in abont 3* 8. Ut and 40* E. long. It derives its 
chief title to notice from the first voyage of Vasco do Gama, 
who sailed along the eastern coast« AiVica as ^ north as 
this place, where he got a pilot from the king to eonduot 
his vessel to India. Gama describe the town as situated on a 
plain near the sea*sboce^ surrounded wi^ gardens, and con* 
sisting of boUBOt neatly built of hown stone, with handsome 
rooms and painted ceiungs. It wu at that time evidently 
a place of some importance. In 1606 the Portugese, 
under Don Francisco d'Almeyda, took possession'M this 
place, and, about twenty-three years later, they occupied 
Mombas also; and as tM harbour of the latter is much 
superior. Melinda began to decline. It is not known when 
and in what manner It was taken from the Portugueee; but 
it tooros ^at in tbe beginning of the last century it was in 
possession of the Arabs. Nor is it known in what manner 
ii was lost by the Arabs; but when Captain Vidal viiitcd 
the ploce in 1834, ho found that the territorieaof tbe antient 
kingdom of Melinda were totally occupied by the Galla, a 
savage nation, which has carriM ita conquests firom the 
southern declivity of tbe Abyaainian Alps as far south as 
Melinda. On the site of tbe town Captain Vidal found 
nothing but ruins, and he thinks that it baa been entirely 
destroyed by the Galla in their wars against tbe Arabs, who 
possessed and still possess most of the ports along this 
coast. (Owen’s Narrative of Vuyaget to e^lore the Shoree 
of 4/rica, 

MELI'PHAGA. [Mrliph&oidx.] 

MKLlPHA'GIDAi (Honey-suckers), a family of Tenui* 
rostral birds. [Tenuisostuss.] 

Mr. Vigors, in his paper * On tbe Natural Affinities that 
connect tho Orders and Families of Birds' (Ltnn. Trane., 
vol. XV.), thus generally refers to the Meliphagidte. ' That 
extraordinary group, tbe existence of tbe much more con¬ 
siderable portion of which was unknown to tbe Swedish 
naturalist, for which there was consequently no place in his 
system, occupies a prominent and important situation in the 
ornithological department of nature. Chiefly confined to 
Australa^ wliere they abound in every variety of form, 
and in an apparently inexhaustible multitude of species, 
they find a lumcient and never-failing support in the lux¬ 
uriant vegotstion of that country. There the fields are 
never without blossom, and some dificrent species of plants, 
particularly the species of Eucalyplue, ofTord a constant 
succestion of that food which is suited to the tubular and 
brush-like structure of tbe tongue in these binls. Their 
numbers and variety seem in consequence to bo almost un¬ 
limited. Like tho Marenpial Animale of the same country, 
a group to all appearance equally enoroalous, which con¬ 
tains within its own circle representatives of all tho oilier 
groups of tho Afammalia, this division of birds comprises 
every form wliich is observable among the families of tbe 
Ineeteoree, From tbe powerfhlly constructed and strong- 
hilled Corvidee and Oriofi, down to the slender hferope and 
the delicately shaped Ctnnyn'r, evety/iiMSsonai ^up has 
its analogous type in this family, ^eir »ptos% to the 
Scaniorial tribe is strongly conspicuotis. xbe hind toe of 
the greater portion of the group is long, powerfhl, and appa¬ 
rently fonuM for climbing, as Mr. Lewin has pointed out in 
his generio description of Metiphaga {Birde (f New Hol¬ 
land). In this point of view they seen in Auatraluia to 

5 iy tbe place of the genuine Ptci; no species of Wood- 
tr, as far as 1 have been able to aaoertain, having 
;rto been found in that countiy. This strong affinity 
to the &:an«orM is preserved by tbeir'fbrming one of the 
extremes of tbe present circle, which eomes in oontaet with 
that tribe. 1 have indeed some doubts whether, in eonae- 
quence of this affinity, they may not be even sUll more inti¬ 
mately united to that group, and Ibm the immediate point 
of junetion. of the premnt tribe with the Ctrthiada. 1 
have eonaoqurntly entered them and their eonteminoua 
familiee into the mular aeries with a mark of uncertain^. 
Time, with more accurate examination of their manneta 
and internal economy, will dear away, it is to be hoped, 
these and similar winta of doubt raqieetiog groups so into- 
lusting. Tlie following ffiets bowmr an, 1 think, auf- 
fioianUy decided, namely, that the three groups, the 
PromeropitUe, MHipAagiam, and Neotarudadee, eon^tute 
distinct and prominent dividena in tbe tribe, of whiolv 
P. C„ No. 93S. 


by tliat generally stronger and more perfect conform¬ 
ation which distinguishes them from tho more typical 
families, they form the aberrant groups; that they are 
united among tliemselves by general affinities; and that 
they contieot the tribe on each si^ with the conterminous 
tribes that approach it, that is, with the Scatuoree at the 
one extnme, and with tbe I^Ueirottree, where we first ca¬ 
tered on tbe order, at tbe otho’.’ 

' Mr. Swainson {.CUueifiealion tf Birde, vol. i.), after ob- 
lerving that he never hu tbe opportunity of examining the 
tongue of the African Sun-hirds iCumyridt*), etates that 
by a fortunate chance he had discovered that the type 
among tbe Australian Honev-suckors (3fc/ip^ici<u) whicli 
represents the TroMUdw, has the toi^ue constructed pre¬ 
cisely tlie same as in those birds. * lliis brings us,’ con¬ 
tinues Mr. Swainson, ‘ to the second description of exten¬ 
sible, or rather of suctorial tongues, and which is of a form 
almost peculiar to the honoy-suckers of Australia and its 
islands. In those birds tbo tongue is not nearly so exten¬ 
sible as in the Trochilidw, being seldom more than half a« 
long again as the hill; nor are the bones' of the oi hyoidee 
carried back upon the skull, os in tbe woodpeckers and 
bumming-birda. Nevertheless tho structure appears espe¬ 
cially adapted for suction; tbe form of the lower part is tho 
same as m ordinary birds, but the end ie composed of a 
great number of delicate fibres or filaments exactly re¬ 
sembling a painter’s brush. Lewin, who drew and described 
tliese birds in their native region, has figured tho tongue of 
the warty-faced honeysucker IMeliphaga Phrygia) {Birds 
ef New Holland, pi. 4), and dowribes the bird as sometimes 
to be seen ‘ in great numbers, constantly flying from tree to 
tree (particularly the blue gum), feeding among the blos¬ 
soms by extracting tho honor with their long tongues from 
every flower as they passed.' What will appear still more 
extraordinary to the scientific naturalist is the fact that 
some birds of this meliphagous group are actually wood¬ 
peckers, and yet retain the typical structure of tbe tongue 
of their own natural family. The same observer, speaking 
of the hlue-foced honey-sucker, describes it as being ‘ fund 
of picking transverse boles in the hark, between which and 
tho wood it inserts its long longue in search of imall in¬ 
sects, which it draws out with great dexterity.’ Now, as 
Lewin describes this bird as a hfiney-sueker. wo must con¬ 
clude, until facta prove otherwise,that it has tbe filamentous 
tongue of the honey-suckers, but that it is used for the pur¬ 
pose, not of spearing insects, but of catching them by means 
of the glutinous matter on the filaments, a modu of cap¬ 
turing its prey by no means improbable, provided the insects 
are of small lise. It must not be supposed however that 
the food of the Meliphagid«e, severm of which are as large 
os a tbrubli, and three or four much larger, is restricted, any 
more than that of tbo humming-birds, simply to the nectar 
of flowers. They indeed feed upon the honey, but, as 
Lewin declares, combined with the numerous small insects 
lodged in most of tbe flowers, which they extract in a dex¬ 
terous manner with their tongues, peculiarly formed for 
that purpose. It is clear however, when we come to reflect 
upon the matter, tliat birds which are attached to tho secre¬ 
tions of particular trees, as are many of the Meliphagidtr, 
can only enjoy their favourite food for a comparatively short 
season, that is, while the tree or plant is in blossom. They 
must therefore either feed at other timet upon small insects 
or upon fruit Tho two first habits we have shown them to 
possess; and the last, that of devouring fruits also, is excui- 
plifled in tbe yellow-eared honey-sucker of Lewin, who 
remarks that * in the winter season these birds have been 
seen feeding on the sweet berry ef tbe white cedar in 
groat numbers.’ 

Hr. Swainson makes the Meliphagidte tho first family of 
tbe tribe Tentaroelret; and he thus characleriscs these 
Honeff-euekert 

Bill the strongest in this tribe (Tenuirotlret), having the 
mandible ditUnetly netted. Fket large, strong; tbe hin^r 
toe mueh develop^. ‘ Tongue extensible, generally ending 
in a bunch of filaments. 

^ The following genera and subgonera are placed by this 
author under tbeHeliphegide. 

Genera. Meliptu^ (Lewin.) 

Bill moderate or short, WMk; the undw mandible not 
thickiraed. Lateral (pee unequal; the inner the shortest 
Tidt rounded or gnauated. To^ue bifid; each division 
ending in numerous fllameota. (^.) 

Vot. XV.-M 
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Subgoncrft;—(Example, Meliphaga bar- 
lata.* ' Oii, Dot.,’fl.i7,aniM. Australatiana.) Ptilotu 
(Sw.), leading to Gtyciphila. (Example, * Low. Bds.,* pi. &.) 
Zanthomiza (Sw.). (Example, Mnthomisa Phrygia, 

Sbaw. * Zuol. of N. H.,’ pi. 4, tho tOQuiroalial type.) AtUha- 
cheeraf (Ilorsfield and Vigon), the rasorial type. (Bx* 
ample, Anthochma carunamta. White’a ‘ Voya^* pt 6.) 

Glyciphils. (Sw.) 

Habit of Metiphaga, fiiU eiibor ahorter or alightly 
longer than the head; the notih in the upper mandible fbr 
removed (him the tip, Tansue rotber short, terminated by 
niimeroua fllamenls. The tninl and throe following quxUa 
longest and nearly equal. Lateral toca equal. Tati even. 
(Sw.) ' 

(Bxample, G./ulvi/nni. Lewin, if. H. Birds, pi, 22.) 

Anlhomiza. 

Habit of Meliphaga. Bill rather sliort. Timgue f 
fFings much rounded: all the quills more or less turmi* 
sating in points.' Tail forked. Lateral toes equal. The 
^iroslral type. (Sw.) 

Example, A. earulwephala. (‘ Mus, Carl.,' i., pi. 0.) 

Leptoglossus. (Sw.) 

Habit of Cinnyrit. Bill remarkably long, slender, and 
curved. Tongue retractile, long, bifurcoted, as in Trochilus. 
).Atoral toes unequal. Tail newy even. Tho t«nuitos{ral 
type. (Sw.) 

Example, L. eueuUatut. (* Ois. Dor.,' pL CO.) 

Ptiloturus. (Sw.) 

Sill much lengthened, slightly curved; the upper man¬ 
dible dilated, and folding over the base of the under; the 
margins of both inflected towards their tips. Nostrils 
lengthened; thoaperturelinear, moderate,rounded; 

the first quill spurious; die four next very broad at tlieir 
base, and cmarginatu at tho inner web. Lateral elates 
unequal. Tail very long, graduated; tho middle fealliers 
lax and narrow. Tho rasoriul type. (Sw.) 

Example, P. Capensis. (Lo Vaill., * Af.,’ \i., pi. 287, 
288.) 

Manorhi na. (Vicill.) 

Bill short, robust; the under mandible thickened; culmen 
arched, and much elevated from the base, considerably 
compressed its whole length; commissure curved; upper 
mandible notched near tho tip. 

Example, M. viridis. (* lU. of Orn.,' pi. 78.) 

Subgenera:-—(?y«nqpAry« (Gymnnpbryi?) (Sw.). ' Ex¬ 
ample, Q, torqutttus.'y (Lewin, ‘ N. H. Birds,’ pi. 24.) FA- 
dopsarus (Sw.). (Example, E. bicinctus.) 

Entomiza. (Sw.) 

strong, moderate; culmen much elevated. Nostrils 
lane, naked; the aperture largo, oval, and placed in the 
middle of the bill, at the termination of tbo naked mem¬ 
brane; culmen obtuse, convex. Frontal feathers small, 
compact Hind toe and claw very large, and os long os the 
middle toe. 

Example, £. eyanoHs. (Lewin, * N. H. Birds,’ pi. 4.) 

Philcdon. (Cuv.) 

Culmen sharp, carinated. Head and face naked. Front 
with an elevated protuberance. Hind toe and claw shorter 
than the middle. 

Example, P. eomieulaius. CWbite’s * Voy.,* pi. 16.) 

Myzomela. (Horsf. and Vigors.) 

BUI with both mandibles very considerably curved; the ' 
aides brood and much compressed. Tongue and nostrils as ! 
in Meliphaga, fPings lengthened; the third, fourth, and 
fifth qttilLi equal. 71 r 7 short, even. Middle toe much | 
loi^r than the binder; iatoral toes equal. | 

Example^ M. eordinalte. (Lewin,' N. H. Birds,’ pi. 19.) ' 
Mr. Swunson inquire* whether this eaii be the fifth sub* ' 
genus of Meliphan P or on aberrant Melilhreptee t 

Mr. Vigors and l>r. Horsfleld, in their * Description of (he 
Australian Birds in the Collection of (ha Linnean Society,' 
after remarking on the then (1826) iaperfoet state of know¬ 
ledge with rq^trd to this group, and the constant influx of 

* CttOiU NoT« H^sdis at eU uitlMit ud at wMoh MaSvdsmlt 
)«d to U. S«iIm i« eolv a mbu) dU Z u saw,’ 

t Hr. Swaiam has tb« fcU^ncMta {a JttMJimrst—' I hardy think It 
HIHMbU ta dtieriataata thaw auhocdliaU Wyaa hy rehiSBacl e saaa* i hut u 
«haSor.dUAactorahMbMaslNsdydaM, lhmSMl|Bat*4whstsps*SB to 
ss* tobc thnsflfttsstitMs; tbs ash 1 stonasoutotodi^' 


now species from New Holland and the Australian Islandi^ 
observe that the then known species exhibited five pro¬ 
minent modifications of form, according to the variation 
cbietty of the characters qf tbo bill and tail, and that they 
wished to consider these types of form as soetions only of 
tho grott^hieh they nhme provisionally the genus Meli- 
phaga. When the species should becomo more known, 
they express their opinions that the sections there marked 
out raignt justly be considered genera, and the higher group 
bo denominated Meliphagina. ' ‘When this subdivision 
takes place,’ say out authors in conclusion, ‘ the suction 
which stands first In our text may be considered the true 
Meliphiga.' The Meliphaga Nova HoUandia will form 
the Vp®' ^ characterised :—Bill rather 

slender, subelongate; the culmen arched, auhcultrated at 
the base; nostriie longitudinal, linear, very narrow, covered 
above by a membrane, and exceeding tbo middle of the 
bill in length. Tongue ftimished at the spox with munv 
bristles. ^n, 7 «moaerato, somewhat rounded; first qui/f 
short; second, third, and fourth (which last is longest) gra¬ 
dually longer; the third and fifth, the second and sixth, 
equal: external beards (ponnUe) of the third to tbo seventh 
inclusive widest in the middle. Tail subelongato. rounded. 
Fiet rather strong; hallux subelongate, strong; acrotarses 
Bcutellated. 

Example, Meliphaga Nova HoUandia. 

Mr. Caley says, ‘ This bird is most frequently met with in 
the trees growing in scrubs, where the uiflerent species of 
Banksia are found, the flowers of which, I have reason to 
think, afford it a sustenance during winter. In the summer 
I have shot it when sucking the Bowers of Leptosjiennum 
Jbtvescens. In tho scrubs g^ut Paramatta it is very com¬ 
mon.’ 



Mora Iloltondia, 


The following are^he sections given by Mr. Vigors and 
Dr. Htffsfield. 

« 

Tail rounded, bill rather long and slender. 

Mel. Nova HoUandia, Australasuma, and melanops. 

m • 

Tail rounded; bill rather shorter, and rather strong. 
Mel. auricome, ehrysotis, and leucotis. 

• s • 

Toil equal, bill nther short, strong, (Meliihreptue of 
^ VieUlot?) 

Met. ekrynps, tunulatai Mistineta, and brevirostrie. 

• a • * 

Tail equal, bSl ratlier short and slender. 

Mel. eardinalis. 


Tail equal, hill rather slender and longer. 

MeL t«nuiro$1rit,fulv^inn$. 

The blher genera recorded by Hr. Vigors end Dr. Hors- 
fleld are Myraadha (V. and H.), AnthoAtera, Tropidorhm- 
ehua (V. aad H.>, Serieulsa (Sw.), Mimeta (King), peo- 
phodes (V. abd H.), and Pomatvrhinue (HoM£). 
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HB'OTA, Dr. Lewh'i name for a genua of Amnhipod- 
oua cruataceaaa generally found beneatn atonea on tuo aeo- 
ahorea. 

Example, Mtlita pu^noto, Cancer palmatiu, Montagu. 
Colour olaokiab; antennm and feet ennulated vitb pale 
gnyiab. 



M«Uu p>1a«u. enlug«L 


MELIT.AA. Tbia term lacmployed by Peion andBlain- 
ville for a group of Muduiidio, by Lamarck and Lamouroux 
for Pol^ioria, anologoua to lais and Oorgouia. [Poly- 
rtABlA Cobticii'ira.T 

MEL1THAE1*TUS. [Mbliphaoioa ; Soui-Hanoa.] 

HE'LITO, SAINT, was bubop of the church at Sardis 
in Lydia, in tho second century. He is supposed by somo 
to hare been the ougel of the cliurcb at Sardis, to whom 
St. John addressed the epistle in Rev., iiL 1-6; but this 
conjccturo is tiot supported by any antient writer, and it is 
also improbable on account ot the length it assigns to the i 
episcopate of Molita | 

I By Polycratos, bishop of Ephesus, in the second century, 
he is eallod ‘ Melito the Eunuch,’ probably because ho 
lived in celibacy, in order the better to discharge the duties 
of bis office: tho same writer adds, that ho was guided in 
all his conduct by the influence of the Holy Spirit. (Euseb., 
WtL Ece., V. 24.) Tertullian, as (|uotod by .Terumo, praises 
li\ eloquent and oratorical genius, and says that ue was 
thought by many to bo a prophet. Yet be has been 
chargod witli heterodoxy; but upon no hotter grounibthan 
the titles, or perhaps a misunderstanding of the titles, of one 
or two of his works. 

Uurinc tho persoeution of tho Christians in the reign of 
Marcus Antoninus, Molito wrote an apology tor them. It 

addressed to the emperor, but we are not told whether it 
ever reached his bands. Eusebius, who has pre8er^'ed an 
extract from this apology, places it iu a.d. 17U; Tilloraoiit 
assigns to it the date of 17d; Basnage and Lardnur, that of 
177. 

Molito died and was buried at Sardis before the end of 
the second century. 

Eusebius and Jerome have given lists of Melito’s works, 
of which the most important is a ‘ Catalogue of all the 
Books of tho Old Testament which are universally ac¬ 
knowledged’ This is the earliest catalogue of the O. T. 
Scriptures found in any Christian writer. It was obtained, 
as Melito himself informs us, in Palestine whither ho bad 
travelled on purpose to procure it. It contains all the books 
at present received as canonical, except Nehemiah and 
Bether, of which the former is probably included under 
‘Esdras' (Exra). The ’Proverbs of ^lomon’are also, 
called ‘ Wisdom.' 

Melito wrote a book on Easter, a fragment of which is 
preserved by Eusebius, on the occasion of a controversy 
which arose in Laodicea concerning the time of keeping 
that foast. 

All bis other works an lost; but from tho title of one 
of them, * Concerning the Devil and the Revelation of John,’ 
Lardner thinks it probable that be received the Apocalypse 
as canonical, and ascribed it to tho ^Mtle John. 

(Eusebius, HitL Eco., iv. 26; Hieronymus, De Vir. 
Ulutt. ; Du Pin’s Bee. Hitt., cent. 2 ; Cave’s £ives qf the 
Eithert,vo\. i., m 179; Larduer’s part ii., 0 . IS.) 

MBLIZOTHILUS, Dr. Leach’s name for a genus of 
losessorial birds. [Mieulidji ; Byltuilb.] 

MBLLILITB. a mineral wbiA occurs crystallind. Pn- 
mary form a square priam. Seratches ^«tite, Ctdour 
reddish or greyish yellow. Lustre vitreous. Trauslueeat. 
SpooiflO l'S4 to 9'86. 

Fuses by the blewpine into a greenisb gUm ; the poirdw 
geUtinixes in nitcio a^ Found at Tivoli nod Cape fliBove 
near Rome. 

Analysii bp Carpi:~-8iliea, 38*; Lina, 19*6; Umetia. 
19*4; Alumina, 2’9; oxide of Ii^ 18 *); oxide ofMan- 
gauHM, 8'; oxide of'Dtanium. 4* 


^LLTTE. Hon^Stene. Occurs nodular, mnular, 
and crystallised. Primary forma square prism. Fracture 
eonehoidal. Hardness 8'0 to 2*5. Colour buney-ycllow, 
orange-yellow. Streak white. Lustre resinous, vitreous, 
‘mnsluoent; trsnspwoDt. Speciflo gravity rS97. In the 
flame of a candle it becomes white and opaque. When 
more strongly heated it becomes black and foils to powder. 

Found at Artem in Thuringia, in bituminous wood. 

Analysis by Klaproth:-—Mellitic acid, 46; Alumina, 16; 
Water, 38. 

Mellitic Acid was discovered hv Klaproth in mellite, which 
is a mellitateof alumina; this, when dieotted in carbonate of 
ammonia or potash, is decomposed, and the alkaline melli- 
(ate formed is to be dccompoM by acetate of lead, by which 
mollilate of lead is precipitated, and this treated with hydro- 
sulphuric arid is decomposnl, and sulphuret of lead is pre- 
cipitatol, while mq)Ulic acid remains in solution. 

This acid has a sour bitter taste, is very soluble in water, 
and also in alcohol, and it eryatallises in colourless needle- 
form crystals. Neither nitric nor hydrochloric acid pro¬ 
duces «ny effect upon it, but it undergoes some change 
when heated with alcohol. 

According to Liebig and Pelouze this acid consists of-~ 


One e<iuivalent of hydrogen 

r 

Four equivalents of carbon 

24* 

Four equivalents of oxygen 

32* 

Equivalent 

. 57* 


MFT.LI'VORA. [Ratfl.] 

MELLON, a compound of azote and carbon, discovered 
by Liebig, and which, like cyanogen, consisting of the same 
elements in different prD|H>rtiaM, is considered as » compound 
radical. When dry sulphocyanogcn is heated to redness in 
Arctort.il is decomposed; there are obtained a considerable 
quantity of sulphur and sulphuret of carbon, and there 
remains a substance of a lemon-yellow colour, wiiich is 
mclion. 

Tho properties of this substance arc, that it bos a yellow 
colour; is insoliiMe in water, alcohol, dilute bjslrochloric 
or sulphuric acids; but it is dissolved and decomposed by 
nitric acid and the solutions of potash and soda; and with 
the last mentioned, ammonia is evolved. Mellon decom¬ 
poses the iodide, bromide, and sulphocyanide of potassium, 
when fused with tbem.iodino.b(umine, and suipbocyanogen 
being evolved. When heated with potassium it forms utel- 
lomiret of potusium, which, being dissolved in boiling water, 
and nitric, bvdrochluric.orsulpburicuid being added to the 
solution, bydromellonic rid is forra^, which is precipitated, 
in the state of hydrate, as a dirty wpte gelatinous substance, 
which becomes yellow on drying: it is slightly soluble in 
water, has a weak acid reactiou, and is not decomposed by 
hydrochloric or nitric acid. 

Mclion is composed of— 


Six equivalents of carbon . 

36 

Four equivalents of azote , 

66 

Equivalent , 

92 


and this, with one ociuivalcnt of hydrogon s 1, forms I 
equivalent of hydrorocilunic acid — 93. 

MELMOTH. WILLIAM, bencher of Lincoln’s Inn. 
born in 1666, died iu 1743. The work by which his iiamo 
is known is 'Tho great Importance of a Relwous Life,’ a 
book of which the author was not known till after his dutlh, 
and wUch was ascribed by Walpole to (be first earl of Eg- 
mont. Nichols mentions, in his ’ Litoinry Anecdotes,' that 
since the death of Melmoth to his time above 109,OfU copies 
of this work Lad been sold. 

MELMOTH. WILLIAM, son of tho above, born in 1710, 
di^ in 1799, was appointed commissioner of bankrupts by 
Sir Eardley Wilmot. He was twice marrictl, first to tho 
daughter of the well-known Dr. King, secondly to Mri. 
Ogle. He was an accomplishud scholar, tUoagn not edu¬ 
cated at either University, and bis translatumaoitfae Epistles 
of Pliny, those of Cicero to his friends, and the treatises on 
Old Age ond Friendship, are graeraUy allowed to be the 
best in the Bngl^ language, mww traaslations are made 
in an easy amf pleasing but rather diffuse style. Ho was 
tto writer of ‘ FiuOriiome's Letters, containing disserta¬ 
tions both moral and literaTv.’ He wrote a treatise on 
the Christian Religion, and Memoirs of his father. Both 
Birch and Watton, the former in hie lifo of Tilloison, tho 

yi‘>. 
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latter in a note on Pope’s irorks, mention Helmoth't (rans- 
Utiona with the highutt pniiae. He also wrote a poem on 
Active and Retired Life, in Dodaley’s * Collection,’ wliich ia ; 
clmraeterised by hinooib verstQcaUon and toand morality.: 
(Cbalmera'a Biof^aptaeai Dictitmary; Nichols's Literary 
Anndotee.) . I 

MELO (Malacolt^), Broderip'a name for a subgenuaof 
Voluta. [VoLtn*.] 

MELOBE'iilA, a geona of Polypiaria, proposed by La- 
niouruux. The small porous plates of this stony substance 
ore attached to the leaves of marine plants. 

MELOCRPNUS. a genus of Crinoidea. employed by 
Gotdfuu in his ' Pctrifscia Europn ’ for some fossils of the 
trausilwD limestone. It lias not yet been mentioned os 
British. [Encbi.'vite.I 

MBLODR.AMA. [ExausH Drama, p. 409.] 

MELODY in music, is Air or Song—a suc¬ 

cession of single diatonic sounds, in measured time. 

Melody and Air are synonymous terms in modern musie, 
whatever their difference may have been in that of antient 
Greece; we therefore shall add but little to what we have 
already suid un the subject under the word Am, to which 
the reader is particularly referred. 

The question—which exercises most inlluonco over the 
mind, melody or harmony? has often been agitated, Rous* 
seau taking the lead, who certainly has treated it eloquently,' 
but inconsistently, acting the part of advocate on both sides, 
and on Ciich refutes himself. He seems to admit, and thus 
to agree with Metestasio, that music is a kind of language, 
but overlooks tlie fact, that, like ov-ery other language, it 
can only aS^t those who understand it by either studying 
its principles, as in the cqu of the few, 0 / by frequently 
hearing, and thus becumingempirically acquainted with it, 
as in the case of tlw many. Hu does not seem to have 
considered that simple music, that is, melody, like simple 
language, makes roust impression on the unlearned rnsjurily, 
because easily understock; while complex musie, namely, 
harmony, like high-wrought rhetoric, excites more pleasure 
III the minds of the instructed minority, who enter into its 
combinations and perceive all its relations. Melody and 
harmony may be sold to generutu each other, the one 
being a selection of single sounds from u harmonic source, 
the other a union of two or more melodies simultaneously 
hoard. Thus both are closely connected; and Dr. Burney 
has leinarkwl, that after ifielody and harmony have been 
heard together, nothing can compensate for their separa¬ 
tion. 

ME'LOR VESICtTO'RIUS. [CAXTHAais.] 

MEL.OGALLIC The reference to this article 

under Gallic Acid is^a typographical error. It should 
have iicon Melauanie Acid. [Metaoallic Acid ] 

MELOLCKNTHID^B, a family of Coleopterous insects of 
the seciioR LameUieornes, and subsection P/tyUitjikagi. 
This family, of which the common cockcliufor {Mtlol<mtha 
vMicarit) is an example, may bo thus characterised: labrnin 
iruiiHverse, end in most instances dijeply cleft in the middle; 
tneiitum as long as broail, or with the length exceeding the 
breadth; sometimes nearly heart-shaped, and sometimes 
square: the anterior margin cither straight or notched in 
the middle, but without any projecting process or tooth; 
mandibles strong and horny, and having at must but a single 
membranous apiiundage. which is situated in a concavity on 
the inner margin; the apex truncated, and having two or 
three dentioulatioiis; maxills generally horny, and armed 
in most cases with Qve or six deuticulations; antenna usu¬ 
ally with mure than three lamellaled joints; til the tarsi 
terminated by two claws, which are usually fhrnished with 
a spine on the under side near the bote, and sometimes 
divided at the apex. 

The Ikmily Melolonthida consists of three genera: Meh' 
Imtha, Fhigatragui, and Smea, and some aubgenera of 
minor importnodo. Speeiw of this family are found in all 
parts of the world. In tnt genua Meloloniba the antenna are 
ten-ioiiited: the terminal Sve, six. or seven joints ara lamel- 
Uled, and form a large fiio-iike appendage; in the females 
the lameUated jointsTorm • sm^Ur club than in the males, 
owing to their smaller site, and also t6 a decrease in their 
number, there ^ing six, five, or four; the labrum it demly 
eleh on its lower margin; the claws of (he tarsi are fur> 
niahed with a qnoe on the under si^ near the base; the 
abdomen in the male sex often terminates ina homy pointed 
pnoess. 

Two species of this genus are found in England, the com- 


I mon cockchafer {MeMontha vu^ons, Fab.), of which there 
' is a figure in the artielo Colxoptxra. and the Melolmtha 
fuUo, a laige species nearly an inch and a half in length, 
and which is of a blackub-brown colour, with irregular 
white markingt. This beautiful insect is common in some 
ports of the Continent, but rare in this country, and has 
teen found cbielly in the neichbourbood of Deal, 

The genus Rhizotregue diners firum Helolontlia chiefly 
in having but throe lamrilated joints to the antenne, which 
are nine-jointod. 

Rhiztiirogut ecletitiaiii, an insect which makes its ap¬ 
pearance in the month of June, and often occurs in great 
abundance in some parts of this oountry: it very closely re¬ 
sembles the common cockchafer, but is of a smaller sue, 
narrower form, and paler colour. 

In tile species of Rbixotrogus, as in Melolontha, the 
claws of tho tarsi are fiirnisbu with a spine on the under 
side at their base; but in ibe next genus, Seriea, the claws 
of all the tarsi are divided at the apex: the body is of a 
cunrex. ovate form, genorilly bu a lilk-like appearance, 
and ehanins in hue according with a change in the direction 
of the light. 

Seriea brtmtua, a common insect in England, as well as 
in various parts of the Continent, is about three-eighths of 
an inch in length, and of a uniform pale-brown colour - 
the elytra are rather deeply striated, and, as well as the 
thorax, thickly punctured. 

Seriea Rurioola, another British species of the present 
genus, is of a black colour; the elytra are reddish-brown, 
and have the suture and outer margin black. This is « 
smaller insect than the last (being about three-twelfths of 
an inch in length), and of a shorter and more rounded form: 
it also difTers in having the p^i obtusely terminated, and 
nut acute, as in & brunneit. This difi'ererice in the for n 
of the palpi is considered by many autliors of suffici* nt 
importance to Mparate the two insects generically, /.nd 
by those authors the S. Ruricota is placed in the g'jnus 
Omdlifptia. 

Tho genus Sen'cH'is found in oil the quarters of the globe; 
and in M. Dejean's ‘ Catalogue dcs Celdoptdres’ there are 
sixty species enumerated. 

In addition to the foregoing three groupt, which appe.r 
, to constitute the more typical MelolontUtUe, Latreillo places 
I in this family tho following six genera:— 

1. Daeyut (Lepel. et 6erv.). This genus contains but 
few species, and appears to be confined to Brazil: they 
Iiave the claws uf tlie two anterior torsi bifid, and those of 
the other tarsi entire. 

2. Maerodaetyliu {LzlniWe). In this genuiall the joints 
of the tarsi are alike in both sexes, ana all ibe claws arc 
bifid. The legs are very long, and the body is of an elon¬ 
gated and slender form: the thorax is narrower than the 
elytra, and is contracted both anteriorly and posteriwly. 

' Marrodaetylue tubtjtinonu, a common insect in some 
parts ef Nurth America, is about three-eighths of an inch in 
length: the head and thorax ore black, but covered with 
minute yellow scales; the elytra are of a yellowish-brown 
colour, wo covered with yellow scales: the under parts of 
the body ate nearly white, owing to the dense clothing of 
scales with which they are furnished; the legs are deep- 
yellow, and the tarsi are black. About seven other species 
of the present genus are known, nearly all of which i^abit 
South Amerioa. 

3. DrjpAifcepAafofDejean). The species of this genus are 
confineq to Auttnlia. [Diprvcxpbala.] 

4. Pteetrii (Lepel. et Senr.). The elawi of the interme¬ 
diate tarsi unequal in lise; the larger of these two pairs 
of claws are bifid, and all the claws of (te remaining tarsi 
arc also bifid. Twrtve species are known: they inhabit 
Braxil. 

i. Cenupie (LepeL II Serv.). The spocioa of this genus, 
ill of wbiob inhabit Braiil. may te diaUnguisbed by having 
two small noto^ near the middle of the ntiider margin of 
the thorax; Uie i^tee between the notches is roceivud inio 
a notch in tiw soutollum. The antenue are lO-jointed: 
Uie claws of ^1 the tarsi, with the exception of the anterior 
pair, are uneqnal; the larger claw of tiw intermediate tsrii 
It entire in the -male sex, the other daws ore bifid. In 
Uie fomolM oU the olaws on bifid. The body is covered 
with minute steles, and is of an elongated Item. 

6. i4r*0cfa(Leach). Antennm lO-joioted; sternum pro¬ 
duced omeriorly; the claws of the .tarsi uDe«|tel in the male 
sox, and equal in tte ftmilst, Thahrgor daws eftte moist 
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aro bifid. The haul joints of the tarsi are short, and the 
terminal joint is te^- large, and grooved beneath. These 
insects are of large sice, and adorned with brilliant colours. 
In the form of the sternum, and structure of the tanu and 
claws, tbejr depart from the true Uelolonthide, and evince 
an affinity to toe RuUlida and Anoplognathi, where, as in 
the present genus, tho species have the power of folding the 
claws backwards against the under side of the terminal 
joint of the tarsus (Uke the closing of the blade of a pen> 
knife); and when ffius closed, the point of the la^er claws 
is lodged between the penultimate and antepenultimate 
joints of tbo tarsi. 

Areoda Imigera, a common species in some parts of 
North America, is rather more uun three-fourths of an 
inch in length, of an oval form and pale yellow colour, 
with green reflections: the under pa^ of the body are of 
a dark green colour, and tbkkly furnished with white hairs. 

Thoro are six other known species of this genua: one is 
fbund in Guadeloupe, and the remainder inhabit South 
America. 

MELON (Ctieinm's Meh) is an herbaoeous, succu¬ 
lent, climbing or trailing annual, cultivated for its fruit in 
hot Eastern countries from time immemorial. In regions 
where most cooling veeetables disappear oii the approaw of 
great summer heat and drought, the melon, together with 
the water-melon, become essential substitutes. The anti- 
(luity of the cultivation of melons being so remote, and their 
(lispersion over large portions of Asia and Africa so exten¬ 
sive, their indigenous locality cannot be traced at the pre¬ 
lent day. The originals of the varieties called Cantaloup, 
from a place of that name about 1S miles from Rome, where 
lelons have been cultivated since tho time of the Mithri- 
Itie war, aro said to have boen brought from Armenia 
blLucullus. In that country and Persia, melons aro well 
ktmwn to be extremely plentifuL tmd their cultivation, in 
thi^pcn air, is luppMca no^Ke to ei^al that which is 
prorRsed in tho plains of Ispahan and in Bokhara. The soil 
, is there manured with pigeons’dung. But the varieties cul- 
tiva&d'at and near Ispahan differ very ^uch from the Can- 
talaps, which bavo hitherto been preferred fbr European 
furo. The Persian varieties are adapted to circumstances 
^soil and climate which it seems impossible to imitate orti- 
Icially: fur the skill of the horticulturist baa been oxerted 
^in vain in attempting to produce fruit of these varieties in 
full iwrfcction with regard to flavour and sixe. 

If the roots bo favourobly situatod, so fkr as moisture is 
concerned, the melon will beer a tropical heat; and, gene¬ 
rally speaking, it will not sucoood iKirfbctly in the open eir 
beyond thu 43nl parallel of latitude. Its range of atmo¬ 
spheric temperature may be estimated at between 70* and 
60*. The medium in wnich the roots are placed should of 
course be more iinifbrm, and about 70* of V)ttom beat will 
bo found both safe and efficacious. 

The soil should be a fresh strong loam, not too adhesivo. 
The topsoil of rich alluvial pasturo-ground is found to an¬ 
swer the purpose exceedingly well, particularly where it baa 
been ovorllowed in winter. If dung be used, it should be 
well rott^ and intimately mixed with the soil; and it must 
not be used in such quantity as to occasion a too luxuriant 
growth of Miage, which in this climate would cause thu 
fruit to 1w dcBcient in flavour. 

Light is m easential, that unless the plants aro kept near 
tho ^Bsa, no tolerablo degree of flavour will be acquired. 
Ax much of the direct rays of the sun should be admitted 
as the plants will endure, more especially when the fruit is 
approaching maturity. A screen may be ooeaaionally neces- 
•a», but it should be of very thin texture. 

If melon plaota were not adapted for a dry atmosphere, 
during a eonsiderable portion of the day at least, they could 
not exist in the parching climates in which they naturally 
grow; and thererore a free adminioR of air is to be recom¬ 
mended, so fkr as is consistent with the maiuteoauee of a 
high temperotnre. The health of the plant soon Buffers if 
evaporation 1^ tho foliage is not fresly eairied on; for it is 
found that when it is oostruotod by continued moist fbny 
weatbn, dissoM OMBmencM, and aifldsv ensues. 1%w 
mulstion of tnoistore in the srtifleisl atnws^tete in which 
mMODi ITS grown, undw an Bngl^ rity, Is, of all oAsrs, 
the most inaunnountaUe diffloiilty. Covering the soil with 
slates or Ulea or srith clean gravel hu been sueeeiaftilly 
resorted to as a mode of prevMtiim the air in the frame 
from behiK at aB timet aatuxated wlthm^uM exhided from 

tbesoO. 


Melons will thrive if their roots aro actually allowed to 
extend tbemselvoa in water; and in tbe case of tho floating- 
beds on which they are grown in some ]^8 of Persia, they 
And their way through the mould and its support into tho 
water. But a drier medium for the roota beoroes essential 
for good flavour in the comparatively cloee mode which in 
formng them it is necessary to adopt in this oountiy, in 
order to prevent the dnsipation of heat, which would other¬ 
wise take place from a limited atmosphere the temperature 
and elasticity of which are so much above tliat by wbioh it 
is lurroundra. • 

About four months may be allowed, on an average, for 
the period between the sowing of melons and the ripening 
of Ine fruit. The middle of January is found to he early 
enough to sow; and tbe young plants are so exceedingly 
tender, that accidents are then very likUly lo occur to them. 
It is on this account necessary to make successive sowings, 
in order to he prepared for replacement, if requiaito, and 
also for continuing the supply throughout the summer. A 
sowing for the latest crops will rcquiro to be inadu in April. 
Melons may be grown by means of frames on hot beds 
[Hot-Bkd], or in pits heated ecoording to some of the 
various modes of hot-water application now so generally 
adopted. The seeds are sown in pans, or in small pots, and 
transplanted into other amall pots when their seed-leaves 
aro about half an inch broad, it is best to put only a single 
transplanted melon into each pot. While this is dune in a 
separate frame, that which is intended fur their future growth 
and fruiting is prepared fbr their reception, by placing small 
hills, rather nmre than a fool high, of light rich mould below 
each sash, an4 nearer to tbe back of the frame than thu 
front. Care rnst be taken that this mould bu of tlw pro¬ 
per tcmperatur^>efore the young plants are iutrodunid, 
which is to take place when they liave made a few rough 
leaves. As the roots extend, more soil should be added of 
a gradually stronger nature; and ultimately the roots should 
have a depth of about 13 inches of such soil. The soil 
should never bo introduced in a cold state; and if there bo 
no means for previousiy bringing it to the tcmpepiture of 
at least 70*. it should be pul into the frame in small quan¬ 
tities. When water is required, it should never be much 
below the above-mentioned temperature, not should it 
exceed 76*. It should not bo applied when tbe air of the 
frame is at a high temperaturofrom sun-heat. Shading is 
necessary immediately after watering, when the sun's rays 
have any great degree of power; unless this precaution is 
attendcu to, scorching will be induce^, and the red spider 
will be likely to attack the foliage. M 

With regard to pruning and traii^gtbc rwmert or vines 
of melon plants, it is necessary tbar a sufficient number of 
these fur ffiling the frame should bo mode to ramify as close 
to tho biiso of the main stem as can bo conveniently effected 
by pinching off tho top of the latter when it has made a few 
joints, or four leaves above the cotyledons; and tbe laterals, 
wliich in consequence become developed, may be again sub¬ 
divided by a eiiuilar process. Blossoms of a monmcious cha¬ 
racter will soon after ruako their appearance. The malo 
blossoms, or at least a portion of them, must be retained 
for the purpose of fertilisation till tbo requisite ouantity of 
fruit is fairly set, after which those s^ots which Wvo only 
male blossoms may be dispensed wini, in order to afford 
more space for the foliage connected with the fruit. Tlio 
extremities of the fruit-bearing vines sro stopped by pinch¬ 
ing at the second or third joint abovo the fruit The vines 
must afterwards be kept regulated so as not to overcrowd 
the frame with more foliage than can be duly exposed to 
the light. Tim regulation should be early and frcqiieally 
attended to, so as not to have occasion to remove many 
vines from tho plant or divest it of much fuliagu at any ono 
time. A piece of slate or tile is placed under each fruit foe 
tho purpoee of keeping it from the damp soil. The heat 
must be Ailly maintained, or even considenbly incressed, 
as the fruit approtobes maturity, in order to allow the ad- 
niluion of a more free circulation of air; but if at the same 
Si ma the bottom heat be allowed to decline, the plants will 
D^me dlsea^ and fkil a prey to tbe mildew or to the red 
spider. 

It has been observed that tho Persian melons differ from 
thoee generally cultivated in Siirbpe; the best account of 
them Is in the sixth vedume of toe ‘ Transactions of the 
Horticultural Society.* It is there stated that ‘ they aro 
ibund tv require a v^ h^h temperature, a dry atmosphere. 

and an extremely humid soiL In that eounuy vu are told 
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tliat the meloB u grown m open floMi, intersected in every 
direction by small streami, between which lie elevated beds 
richly manured with pigeons’dung. Upon these beds the 
metona am planted.’ li is further observed' that ‘ the Per¬ 
sian ntdener has therefore to guard against nothing but 
scarcity of the rest is provided for by his own &vour- 
able climate. With ns the atmosphere, tho ventilation, the 
water, and the beat are all artiileial agents oMrating in 
opposition to each other.' From wbat has oeeu expe¬ 
rienced it seems in vain to attempt to bring those fhiits to 
that delicious perfection here which they are known to ac¬ 
quire in their qatiTe oountry, except at tho mo^t fevourahle 
period of onr season: for if tliU bo chosen the two ^atest 
ossonti^ for prududng flavour, a copious ventilatun and 
high temperaturo, may bo frcquontly combined without tho 
latter being at tho, same time much counteracted by the 
former. » 

The varieties of melons can scarcclv be kept perroanont, 
particular^ where many aro culUvaleiC aa they hybridise so 
readily. One of the fluest, and porhani tho best of all, is 
the Beechwood melon. The Early Cantaloup, Windsor 
Scarlet Fleshed. Cephalonian, Green Fleaheil Egyptian, 
Green Fleshed Italian, Early Polignuc, and Golden Rock, 
are ostoemod excellent. Of the Persian varieties the Green 
Hoosaince. Striped Hoosainoe, and the largo Gertnck are 
considered the hardiest; and the Melon of Koiseug, Melon 
of Nukshevan, Sweet Melon of Ispahan, and the Geree 
Melon are the highest flavoured. Tho Dampshh is a winter 
melon, or one of those varieties which are cultivated in the 
East, and have the property of keeping fur a long Umcaftur 
boiiw out. / 

,(G^ida lo the Orchard^ani Kitchen Garden; TVanr* 
aetinm of Hort. Soc,; louden, JSticycKptedia of Gar¬ 
dening.) ’ 

MELO'NIA. [FoRAUtNiFKRA, vol. X., p. 343, where tho 
namo of the genus is crronouualy printed Melonit.] 

HELO'PHUS, Mr. Swainsun’s name for a subgcuus of 
Leptonyx (Sw.). The subgenus is thus characterised 
General structure of Fringiliaria, but the upper mandible 
is notchctl noar iU tip. Hiitdor claw lengthened, but rather 
shorter than its toe. Lateral/oet equul. Tailesea. Head 
crested. Tertials nut lengtbciiud. (Sw.) 

Example. Af. erythropiente. (‘ 111. uf Orn.,* pi. 133.) 
[Fkin«ii.lioJ(, vol. X., p. 433.] 

MEIX)8 . [Milo.] * 

MELPtyMENE. [Musis.] 

MELROSE. [Roxburohshirb.] 

MELTON MOVVVRAY. [Lkicbstbrsiurk.] 
MELUN, a town ns France, capital of the dopartinent 
of Seine et Marne, siYrated on tho Seine, 34 milus in a 
direct line south-east of Paris, or 28 miles by tlie road. 

Cssar, who mentiuiis the ploco in his ‘(jominentaries’ by 
the uarae Melodununi, and perhaps Metiosedum, describes 
it os being * a town of the Senoncs, situated in an island of 
the Sequaua (Seine), in the same munuer as Lutetia( Paris).' 
(11. G., lib. vi^ c. 98.) It was taken by Labieiius, Ciosar’s 
legatus, in bis campaign against the Parisii. {Ibid.) It 
was a place of note in tbe earlier times of tbo Fronch 
munoreby, and was repeatedly taken by tho Northmen or 
the English. Itwas taken, after an obstinate resistance by 
tbo governor Barba^fn, by the English under Henry V. (a.d. 
14I9or 1420); but in 1439 tbe iuhabitanU drove them out 
and admitted the troops of Charles VII. 

The town is for the most port built on a slopo on tho 
right bank of tho Seine, and, feom the advantan of its 
situation, presents a good appearance, though neinier welt 
laid out nor well built. It has a large circular place, and 
two insigni^nt promenades. Of its two churches, that 
of St ^pai's is disUnguisltcd by some handsome stained- 
glass winoDWS. Tbo prefect’s residence was formerly a Be¬ 
nedictine abbey, and thero aro tbe ruins of an old castle on 
tbo island, in wUob the Geltio town stood. Tbo population 
in 1831 was 6604 for the town, or 6623 for tbe whole com¬ 
mune; in 1634 itwas 6446. The chiefmanufecturesore 
cotton yarn, printed ootlons tad other cotton goods, woulleu 
cloths, dro^ets and wSMi leather, wionow-gli^ aiB 
earthenware. There are Durand ton mills, and lime and 
plutcr kilns. IVade is carried on in qom, flour, wine, 
ebcesc, wool, and cattle: thero is a wpll-ftownted markot 
for coni intended for tbe supply of Faria, ^ere is much 
meadow-land round tbe town. There are a prison or bouse 
of correetioo, a barrack for caviliy, and a tbeatro; a high 
Kbool, a fna drawing-school, &o. 


The amndiisement of Melun hat an area of 300 square 
miles: tbo population in 1831 was 97,697; in 1836, 97,821 
it is dirided into six cantons or districts, each under a justice 
of the peace, aud comprehends 109 communea 

MELVILL. or MALBVILT,, GEOFFREY DE, of 
Melville Castle, in the shire of Edinhuroh, first appears in 
tbe records about the middle of the twelfth oentuiy, when 
be is designated by King Malcolm IV., ’ Vieccomoa meus de 
castello puellarum,’ that is to say, sheriff of Edinburgh. 
There was then no sheriff of fhe shiro of Kdinbu^; 
none hod yet been constituted, nor for some time after¬ 
wards; ana the public business was in all likelihood prin¬ 
cipally transacted in the castle, of which he was said to bo 
sheriff. 

In tbe some reign and forwards to tho year 1171, Mel¬ 
ville was lord-jiutieiar of' Scotland,' then strictly so called, 
or the territory of the king of Scots north of the Frith of 
: Forth; the district south of tho Forth (once a part of Norlb- 
uiuberland) long continuing a distinct territory under tho 
namouf ‘Lilliian,’ and having its own separate justiciar. 
Mclvillo is tho earliest justiciar of Scotland yet discovered 
in our reowls. The time .of his death is uncertain. Ho 
had a younger son Philip, who by his moiriogo obtained tlie 
barony of Monelhyn in tbe Meerns. Philip do Malovill, 
the son of the said Philip, was sheriff of tbo Mearns about 
the year 1200. In 1222 no was mode sheriff of Aberdeen ; 
and in 1240 a joint-justiciar of Scotland with Richard do 
Montult. 

MELVILLE, SIR JAMES, is supposed to have been 
born in the year 1939. He was tbo third son of Sir Joh^. 
Melville of uaith, one who early joined the party of llri 
Reformation in Scotland, and oflor suffering (nnn the ani¬ 
mosity of Cardinal Beaton, ut length fell a victim to his si^- 
ccssor, Archbishop Hamilton, in 1949. Young MelviLu, 
thon about 11 years old, was upon this, it seems, sent by/lie 
queen dowager’s influe <^0 pnd direction, an<l under/bo 
protection of tho French amoossador returning to France, 
to bo a page of honour to tho youthful Mary, quoen of Scot¬ 
land. He appear^owover to have rather continue'’ 
ambassador's ompKy till 1593, when he gut into the sd^,vice 
of tbo constable of Franco. Ho afterwards made a visA to 
the court of the Elector Palatine, and being well rcccn\d, 
romaiiied there for some time, but ultimately camn to Scut, 
land. It would be a profitless tusk lo follow the knight in > 
all his missions and movemonts. Ho was a courtier in tho 
strict sense uf that term^ono to wlwm a court was tho whole 
world, anil its principiSi of action the ^yeat code of duty. 
He appears to liave had a liigh idoa of his own importance, 
and Bumolimes blames himself for the unfortunate temper, 
which he says ho possessed, of finding fault with tbe proceed¬ 
ings of tho great. All this aiidmuch more we learn from tho 
eiahurale memoirs of bis own life aud times, which ho was 
careful to write for tho boneflt of posterity. Two muti¬ 
lated editions of this curious work were puhlisbed in Eng¬ 
lish, besidos a Fronch translation, hut an accurate edition 
has boon recently publishod from the original manuscript. 
Sir James died on the 1st November, 1607. 

MELVILLE, ANDREW, was bom on tho 1 st August, 
1549. He was the young^ of nine sons, children of 
Richard Melville of Baldovy, a small estate on the bonks 
of tbo South Esk, nearMootroso; and be bad tbe misfor¬ 
tune to lose both his parents when only about two years old, 
bis father felling at the battle of Pinkie in 1547, and his 
mother dyiDs in the course of the same year. The care of 
young Melvule devolved upon his eldest brother, who was 
minister of tho neighbouring parish of Maritoun after tho 
establishment of tbe Reformation in 1560. The year pre¬ 
ceding this, Melville, then at the an of fburteen, was ro- 
movod from the grapimar-Bohool of Montrose, where he bad 
been fat some time, to St. Mary’s College, in the university 
of St. Androw’i. ThtTplaoehe left in 1564,with eoniider- 
able roputation for his prbfieieaej in philosophy and tbe 
languages, and repairing to the Continent, enterod himself a 
student in tbe university of Pafis^ where be remained two 
years, when, in <wder to acquire a more perfect knowledge 
oftheciTfl lav, bei^ooeededtoPoictien. He bad scarcely 
arrived therp'wbt^ fuph was tbe opinum entertained of him, 
that thougli a stranger and only twgn^-one years of age, 
he wu made a r^ent in the bollege of St HtrMn. Ho 
continued in this situation for fbrM years, prooMuting at 
tbe same time the study of tbe law, when, on account of 
the political distuibauces of tbe plaoe, be retired to Geneva, 
and was tbere^ bv tbe influence m Bess, appointed to the 
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rhur of humanity in tho Academy, which happened to be 
then vacant. When he received tnis appointment he waa, 
aa to pocuniary meant, in a atoto of almott total destitution. 
Leaving hii boohs and other effects behind him. he bad aet 
out on his journey to Goneva on foot along with a young 
Frontman, who wished to accompany him, and on reach* 
ing their destination tbOoint fund of the two travellers did 
not exceed a crown. Ihe quarter’s salary, which was ad¬ 
vanced to Uolville at his umission to tne chair, proved 
accordingly a most sAasonablo relief. Genova was a scene 
to which toe mini of Melville often recurred in after-life. 
It was there he made that progress in Oriental learning for 
which hebecamesodistinguiahed. There also ho cirioyed the 
society of some of the bMt and most learned men oAbe age; 
but above all it was Uiere the hallowed flame of civil and re¬ 
ligious iiboity began to glow in his breast, with a fervour 
winch continued unsbatod ever after. He left Genova in the 
spring of 1574, at the urgent request of bis friends at homo, 
and returned to bis native country after an absence alto¬ 
gether of about ten years. On this ooeaaion Beta addressed 
a letter to the General Assembly, in whicit, among other 
expressions of a like kind, be deelared that Molvulo was 
* equally distinguished for his piety and his erudition, and 
that the Church of Geneva could not give a stronger proof 
of affection to her sister eburob of Scotland than by suffer¬ 
ing herself to be bereavpd of him that bis native couiilry 
might be enriched with his gifts.’ 

It was about this time Melville seems to have mode bis 
first appearance os au author. His earliest publication con* 

B oetical parapbraso of the ' Song of Moses,’ aud 
the Book of Job, with several smallor poems, all 
1 worthy of the disciple of.Buchanan," especially 
i Moaia.’ 

lie’s arrival in Edinburgh, in July, 1574, he was 
!ie regent Morton to enter his family as a do- 
but this inviiittio^^^eclined by Melville, 
urse to a rosidci^^Psi^urt, and preferred an 
fe. Ho was ^a^lT^ratified in this wish; for 
rwards he was aj^inted Iw the General As- 
ctpal of Glasgow (Allege. |pero his learning, 
Udents were eminently serviceable, not only to 
ity over which ho presided, but to the whole 
d to literature in general. He introduced im- 
in teaching and discipline, of great importance, 
an uncommon ardour into his pupils. His very 
tablo-talk and convorsatian were to interesting and in* 
atructire that the master of tho grammar-school, who waa 
afterwards principal of the college, used to say ‘ he learned 
more of Mr. Andrew Melville, cracking and playing, for 
understanding of the authors which he taught in the school, 
than br all his cemmentatora’ It was not however as a 
merescnolar or academicianthatHelvillewasdistinguishod. 
He took a prominent part in the occlesiastical disputes of 
tho time, and was active in the churob courts and in tho 
conferences held with the parliament and privy-council on 
the then much agitated subject of church government. To 
him it generally ascribed tho overthrow of episcopacy at 
that time and the establishment ofprcsbyteiy, and he <»m- 
monly went afterwards by the namo of Episconomastix, or 
the Scourge of bishops. Hit intrepidity was often very re¬ 
markable. On one oeeasioo, when threatened by the regent 
Morton in a menacing way, which few who were aenuainted 
with hia temper could beu without apprehension, Mclvillo 
replied*' Tush, man I threaten your courlieni so. It is the 
same to me whether I rot in the air or in the ground; and 
I have lived out of your country as well as in h. Lot God 
be praised; yon can neither hang nor exile bb truth 1’ 
Another matter to which the attention of the General 
Assembly was at this time directed was the refematioa and 
improvement of the universities. Here Melville stao took 
a leading part At the end of Um year 1580 be was 
translated nom Glasgow to be princi^ of St Mary's Col- 
in tbe nnivsnity of St Aodrow’s, where be distin¬ 
guished himself by bb usual seal and ability. Besides 
nving lectures on tneology, he taught the Hebrew, Chaldee, 
Syriac, and Rabbinleal fanguages, and hb prekcUons w«n 
attended not only by young students in nnasual numbers, 
but also by eevenl masters of the other oolleges. In these 
scholastic Uboors however be did not lose ti^t of the eon- 
dition of theChureb, and being called on to open an entrap 



ordinal meeting of (he General Assembly in 1582, he in* 
reighed in hb sermon in strong terms against (be arbitrary 
and oppreuive measures of tbe court His boldness nve 
offenco to ibo regent and shortly afterwards he was miod 
before the privy-rauncil on a cbaigo of bigh*treason founded 
on some expressions which it wa tll^M be bad made use 
of in the pulpit The charge was not proved; but being deter¬ 
mined to silence him, tho privy-council ibund him guilty of 
behaving irreverently before them, and sentenced him to 
imprisonmeni, and to be further punished in hb person and 
goods as his^jesty should see fit Fearing hb death was 
ultimately ^endod, bo was urgod by his friondls to make his 
escape, andmceordingiy leaving Edinburgh bo went first to 
Berwick and then to London, where he remained till about 
tlie end of tho year 1565, when the indignation of the king¬ 
dom having driven Arran from tho court Melville relumed 
to Scotland after an ubsenco of about twenty monthg, and 
resumed hb funner etation in tbe university. His sincerity 
and seat however were by no meant agreeable to the king, 
who wished to assume an abwluto control over tbe affairs of 
tho Church; aod in order to accompibh hit wbb to get rid 
of him, the king had rocourse to one of those stratagems 
which James thought tlie essence of ‘ king-craft.’ 

In May, 1606, after the king had ascended tbe English 
throne, Melville received a letter from his majesty desiring 
him to repair to London that his majesty'migbt consult him 
and others of his learned brethren on ecclesiastical matters. 
Melville a^ others went accordingly, and had various in¬ 
terviews wit\tbo king, who at limes condescended even to 
DO locular wim them; but they soon learned that they were 
interdicted frm leaving tbe place without sp^ial permis¬ 
sion from hisnnjcBty. Melville having written a short 
Latin cpigram^n which he expressed his feelings of 
contempt and i^gnation at some rites of tbe EngUsh 
churcli on the fmival of St Michael, was immediately 
summoned before privy-council, found guilty of tean~ 
dulum moffTiaium, ao\ after a confinement of nearly twelve 
months, first in the house of tho dean of St. Paul'a aud 
afterwards in that of the bishop of Winchester, r^os com- 
initte<l to the Tower. Here he was ketri a prisoner till the 
month of February, 1611, a period of alwut four years, when, 
at tho solicitation of the duke of Bouillon, who wished hia 
services as a professor in tbe university of Sodaii, be was 
permiltcd to aupart the kingdom. 

In 1620 hb health, which had previously been slightly 
impaired, crew worse, and in the course of the vetr 1622 he 
diM at Seuan, in the loventy-sevonth year of his ago, but 
under wlrat circumtlanccs is not accundcly known. 

Melville appears to liave been low jtf staturo and slender 
in his person, hut possessed of a i^nd constitution and 
great physical cnergv. His voice ins strong, hb gesturu 
vehement, and he had much force and ftueney of language, 
with greatardour of mind and constancy of puipose. His 
natural talents were of a superior order; anti, in tho con¬ 
cluding words of bb biographer, ‘ next to the Reformer I 
know no individual from whom Scotland baa received such 
important services, or to whom sbo continues to owe so 
deep a debt of national respect and gratitude os Andrew 
Melville.’ (H'Crie's L(/(r o/3feMie.) 

MEMBRANE (in Anatomy) is an expansion of any 
timuo in a thin and wide layer. Since tho time of Bichat 
[Bichat], tho membranes have been generally enumeratctl 
as of three kinds, the serous, tho mucous, and tho fibrous, 
which are distinguished oa well by their physical characters 
and their functions, as by the dbeases to which each b pecu¬ 
liarly subject. 

The serous membranes are so named from tbe character 
of tbeir secretion, which consbts of a very small quantity of 
thin serous fluid. In the a<lutt oondition of man an<l (ho 
higher vertebrato, they fbrm what an called shut sacs. 
In each of the cavities of the chest, for example, which are 
exactly filled by the lungs, there is a serous membnTw, the 

S leura, which lines the walls of the ciiest, and is then re- 
oeted on and covers the surfhee of the lung; end thus 
there b enclosed between the surface of that part which 
lines tho chest, and of that which envelopes tho lung, an 
extroittsty narrow space, a sac, inio which a very small quan¬ 
tity of fluid b secreted. During roapiration there is a con¬ 
stant friction between tfio lung and the w^U of the chest, 
which the fluid, by Us lubricatioa of their surfkees, renders 
easy. It b tho general conditum of serous membranes, that 
they oxbt, with the single exeoptioa of tho conjunctiva 
of tho oyo whenm thm is frietii» between th* 
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BUThee of on ornn and tlie cavity in vliich it is contained. 
They ara adapted for th» condition by poawuing a remark¬ 
ably smooth polished surface, covered by a very fine layer 
of epitbdium, throuj^li vhieb their mtuatening secretion can 
easily pass. The ba»i of tbeir structure is a fine and rather 
loose cellular tissue, which b(riling is at once converted 
into gelatine. Tbo serous membranes in man are, the ar¬ 
achnoid, which is found in the eerebro-spinat cavity reRaiN}, 
lining the dura mater, and covering the brain ana spinal 
chord, and lining the ventricles; llie pleuiap, lining the 
chest and eoveriog the lungs [RKSPiBATiOM]i|, the pericar¬ 
dial serous membrane, simiTarly related to the^eart and its 
investing sac THbabt] ; tlio peritoneum, liniiw the abdo¬ 
minal walls and eovoritig the aMominal part of the digestive 
canal, the liver, spleen, part of the pancreas, be.; and the 
tunica vaginalis, forming the sac of the testis. 

The synovial membranes, by which joints are lined, and 
the beads of bones which move on each other cuvered, may 
he regarded os a moditeation of serous membranes, differ¬ 
ing from them obietly in the character of their secretion 
and in some of their diseases. [Articulation.] 

A membrane very similar to the serous lines tho whole 
vascular system, and forms the internal membrane of the 
arteries, veins, lymphatics, and lacteala, forming a closed 
cavity with innumerable ramifications, and affording, with 
its polished surface and fine epithelium, tho least possible 
obstacle to tiio movement of the circulating lluMs. 

The mucous membranes, like the serous, are/iamed from 
their peculiar secretion. [Muqus.] While Ihe/aerous raem- 
brnnes line all those cavities whoso surface ore in con- 
taetwith living parts, the mucous raembiYiea line those 
canals and covities which, in the adult ct^dition of man 
and the higher vcrlebrat^ are exposed m the contact of 
the nir and other inoi^anic substances. yJie basis of these 
membranes is a compact cellular tissue, v nich does not yield 
gelatine in boiling, and whose arcols do not contain fat. 
Their epithelium is thicker than tlim wliicli covers serous 
membranes, but thinner then the epidermis covering tho 
skin, to which they are in many respects similar. In the 
parts where they line tlie organs of sense, the mucous mem¬ 
branes are generally beset with fine nervous papilis; in 
other parts, numerous glands for peculiar socretions open on 
their surface by orifices through wliich the membrane is 
GOiitiuued up tho branches of the ducts into the very sub¬ 
stance of tho gland. [Gland.] Nearly all the tracts of 
mucous membrane in man communicate witli each other; 
they are, the nasal, which lines the cavities of tho nose; the 
conjunctival, which Mvers the front of the eye-ball and lines 
the eye-lids, and op^s by the lacrymal duet int9the nose 
[£yr ; Lachrviiai. A,and] ; the auditory, which lines the 
cavities of the car [BaV] and opms into tlic pharynx; the 
digestive, including that which lines tiie mouth, oesopha¬ 
gus, stomach, intestiues, and the several glands whose ducts 
open into this canal; the respiratory, which lines the larynx, 
trachea, and bronchial tubes [RxsnBATiON]; the uro¬ 
genital; and tho mammary. 

The fibrous membranes are those which are chiefly formed 
of tendinous tissue. They serve either to form strong cavities 
for the protection of important parts, as the pericardium, the 
dura mater, the fibrous capsules of joints, the sheaths of 
tendons, &e,, or to envelop and strengthen certain parts, 
ns the periosteum, feseis, &c.; or they are merely ex¬ 
panded tendons, as aponeuroses. They arc tough and 
inelastic membranes, composed of the shining dense wavy 
fibres which constitute tne usual structure of tendons 
mixed with more or less of a dense cellular gelatinous 
tissue. 

^EMBRANI'PORA. [Polypiabia MsitaRANACBA.] 

MBMBCYIA'CEA on a very small natural order of 
Polypetalous Exmns cunsisting of a few tropical plants of 
little intereet Most of them inhabit tbo East Indies the 
Isle of n»nM, and Madagamar. They are in habit 
nnd foliage like Myrtaeec, with which order they agree 
in most respeote; but thev have anthers which in imm 
resemble those of many Melastomaces, and the leaves 
have no trannarent dots. From the latter order they are 
distinguished by their leaTse not being ribbed, and by their 
entyl^ons being eonvolute. In the ^‘Bion of Brown and 
Chamisio, it is nther as a section V Melutomaeea than as 
a peculiar order that HomecvlaiM are to be accounted. 
No useful properties have Mn assigned to any of the 
species, except to Memeoflon edule, an &sk Indian plans 
whose leaves are an ingredient in the dyes nf Coromandel, 


according to Roxburgh, and whose ripe astringent pulpy 
black berries are eaten by the natives. 
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MEMEL, River. [Nibuin.] 

MEMEL (called Klaipeila by the Lithuanians), the cafi- 
tal of the circle of the same name, in the guvcmm«nt.‘'uf 
Kiinigsberg, in Eas^KruAsia, is situated in bi” 42' N.pat. 
and 21® 5' E. long. most northern town ic the 

Prussian dominions; and UekaS only 13 miles tho 
frontiers of Russi^has long been the centre 
tensivo contrabanftrade with that empire, wbic^n^’^uw- 
ever been exIremeQ’ restricted by the very rigorous meal ires 
employed by the Ruuian {rovornment. It is situated at .die 
mouth of the little river Dange (pronounced Danic), iiu r 
the KurischosHafT, which is connected by a narrow cliannc 
with tho Baltie. The harbour, which is good snd safe, is 
defended by the dtadeL Before it there is a lighttiouso, 
73 feet high, on a sand-hfll. Memet is extremely well situ- 
nted for commerce; and the number of ships that an¬ 
nually visit it may be taken at 700 on an average, of which 
at least two-thirds are British. The principal articles of 
oxportatioD aretimber, which is brought ^wn in floats; 
hemp, flax, com, bides, tallow, bristles, wax, feathers, and 

¥ im. The imports arc chiefly colonial produce and caiicoes. 

here are breweries, distilleries, soap-manufactories, and 
saw-mills. The town was formerly well fortified; but only 
a part of the works now remain, end uo uso is made of 
thorn. There are several public offices and public scliuols; 
the churches are four in number, vis. ono Oorman Lutheran, 
one Lithuanian Lutheran, one Roman Catholic, snd ono 
Calvinist None of the public buildings are remarkable. 
The town is however on the whole regularly built The 
population, by the census of 1837, was 0034. Mcincl U 
likewise the German name of the river Nieroen. 

(A. G. Preuts, Betchreibung von Preutten, 8ro., 1835; 
Stein; Horscbolmann.) 

MEllpNNA, a genus of the subfiuoily McteMna (Gray). 
[MoSCHtD&l 

MEMNON, a personage fra^uently mentioned by Greek 
writers. He is first spoken of u the ‘OdyMoy,’ os the son 
of Eos.or the morning, as a hero remirkabio for his beauty, 
and as tbe vonquisw of Antiloohui. (iv. 188; xi. 591.) 
Hesiod calls him tbe king of tbeEtbiop>eQ>, and represeuto 
him at tbe son of Titbpans. {Hl, 985.) He is supposed 
to have fought against the Greeks in the Trojan war, and 
to have been kiUn by AebiUea In tbe a lost 

drama of Atdirius, tbe dead body of Hemnon is carried 
away by bit mother Eos. (A'av*i.,No.S51, Dindorf.) Ho 
is represented bv most GreeTvTriters as king of^ Stbio- 

f ians, but ha m also said to have been eonnaeted with 
'orsiB Acomding to IModom Oh 92). Titbonos, tbe fftther 
ofMamnon, governed PersiB at tbe time of Ibe Trojan war, 
as tba viceroy of Tbutomna. flie Aatfrian 10%; and Uem- 
non eteoted, at Susa, the paUoo which was afterwards. 
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known by llie nauu: oC-Momnonium.. Diudurwf olio midt 
that the Ethu>|)i«n8 vlaime<l Mcmiion it* a nalh'o of tboir 
country. Patuuniu .oomliiaiu the iwo acov4hU: ho repro> 
gents Memuon os Klait Of the Etbiupians. bat also wys 
that he wioe to Trc^ from Su»a, and not froii Ethiopia, 
subduin'^ aU tbe.nationa in his (Pttus., x, 31, $ 6 ; 
i. 43, i si.) ,1?Mbyias tbo. according to Stntoo, spoke of' 
the Cfissiiin, that is, Su^an. 'pateutagaof Memnon (xv., p. 
'■iO)i ODil ilcrodotijll^mentions the palace at Susa, called 
Moiibnonia. and also says that the city itself was suinetimes 
dcscribciliindertbo same name. (Uerod.,*. M,.b4; vii. ISt.) 

'I'lie gycnt majority of Greek writers ^roo In trocing the 
oripin uf Mcmnuii to EgypliwEll^pla ijn AlVica; and it is 
nut iinpnibable that the name of Memnun was not known in 
Siisu till afier iho Poraiati cdnt}nest of Eg})^ and that the 
buildings there called hlemnonian by the Qroeke were, in 
iiaiiiR at leuxt, (he represonn^ive .^f inbso. in Egypt. tHri- 
iMi Mii<uiuin, L, p. 267.) Tho partial 

(Icciphei mg of ifio Egyptian pruMr ngmes bITukIs us sulti- 
cu-nt renaoii fur believing, with Pauauiai (i. 43. $ 3), that 
the Memiion of tho Greeks may bo idenlifleil with the 
lv;ypti.-ui Pliaincnopb, I’hainenutli, Acnenopliis. nr Anie- 
iiiiilipb: of winch name the Greek is psobubly only a cor- 
riipUiiiu Pliaroenoph is said to mean * the guardian of the 
city of Ammon,' or ’devoted to Ammon,' ‘Wonging to ! 
Amnion,’ 

Meinnon llien must lie regarded at one of the early 
lieriKs i.r kings of Egypt, wheso fame reached Greece ui 
\L-ry early liinca. In llio eigbteeolh dynasty uf Manotltun 
flu name of Ainenophis occurs, with this remark:—'This . 
hn who is aiipjiuseil to be tlio Merq^oii and the vocal; 

i >iio.' He is Ainenophis 11, and tbo sou of Thutmusis, ' 
Ki IS said lu have driven the shepherds out ef Egypt, 
liei'c are many colossal slalues in Egypt, Minch have 
bcVi <-.illed Mumnuiiian, of wbicli tim inort cek-brateil is 
tliLVin-iil statue described I^^^CJBlRid Paiisanius. At 
MiiiiVc II sound wa-s said this statue, wlncli 

Pausapias coi iiiiy ug to me anappiuj^f a harp or lulc 
Strabo slates IIihI |\ heaid liie sound 
himJpfF, in company with iElius GalAs (p. Biejt and 
T.i^iis rclalcs tliiil UeriDBiilcus also heard the suuiiJ. ' 
II. 61.) This statue is idenliUed, by the descripliens 
'Sirubu and Pauaanias, with the nerlberomost of llie Imo 
i.h>'s;il Staines in* the Theban plain, on the west bank nf 
lie Nile. Its height, according to modern travellers, is 
nbinilSO feel; and its legs contain nuii^roua inseripiiiins 
in I.aitin and Greekt^eouiroemoratiDg the names uf iluse 
Mho had hoard the sound. Must of 'lUoso inscriptions 
belong to tho period of tlic early Roman emperors. Tlierv . 
is seme UifQcirity bovvcrcr. iiulwilhslandiiig these inscrip- ] 
tions, in identifying this statue with the one described by 
.Strabo and Pausanias. These writers say that ibe upper > 
part had in their lime fallen down; but at present tho 
upper purl exists iu its proper positiop, lliough not in a j 
single piece. Ilcvreii conjectures that the broken statue 
might have been repaired after the time of Strabo. With 
I'ti^puol to tbe eouDils supposed to come from tins statue, it 
is eenjccliirod that they were rausod by. some trickery of 
the priests'. 'Alexander RumWidt speaks of certain 
sounds that are heard to \)furcea from the rocks on tho 
hunks of. the QronoUo at sunriso, which bo attributed to 
rnn^neil ut’r making its escape ^ta crevices or caverni, 
ubore the dlfferehco uf the iutcrnal external temi>era- 
Hire is considerable. The Frenoli adnin#. attest to having 
lieuril sneb sounda a^' Caciiak,.on the east bank of the Nile; 
and hence it is cimjeeidred fTiat’the priests, who l&d oIh 
surrctljhii pI] 9 {u>^noik (pek.advantage of thair know* 
ledge, contriviiM,.by ,wttai means i^o ^otr aot, (b make 
people b^ere ihala etqiilar .sound {gooepd^ fipm the 
culo^sal stiiluoi.’ (fifiiiab Husbuui. .^gj/f^^dr^quitiet, 

.Tho lw^of,Gia'liSlQ^t-KaBVtMin 

liM no claim R Wbcbsiufad as tlieyo^ Hemaon do' 
scribed by'Kttib% xfmliM' and.Piiifsaniai, .pta bakbto^ 
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power by DariusOebus, king of Persia. Wearo ignorantof 
the tiuM of Momnon's birth, .but be is montiuned by Denios- 
Uienea as a yomig man io ».C. (AriHoerid., p. 672.) 

.Mcisnca possessed great’■njitan' talenis and was en> 
trusted hf .GutiMB, the last king of iwaia, tut tbc invasion of 
Asia by Alexander uf Macodon, with an extensive couimand 
iu western Asia; but his plans went thwarfldMdoppuscrl by 
the satraps, and it wos contrary to bis advioe that the Per¬ 
sians offcrcdkttle to Macedonians at the Gtaaieus.. After 
the defeat Persians at tho Graiiicus, Memnon was ap¬ 
pointed to w chief command in western Asia, ax tin only 
general wW was ablu to oppuse tbe Macedonians. He £rpt 
letired (o lviletuii,Hnd afterwards wiihdrew tollahearnassus 
in Curio. Which he defended against Alexander, ami oidy 
abandon^ ut last wlion it was no lunger possible to huld uut. 

After pe fall of Halicarnassus, Memnon entered into 
nugutiatiwa with tho I.acuda>aioniaiis, with the .view of 
attuckiii J Macedonia. Ho was now completely master of 
tho sea,fiid proceeded Iu subdue tho islands in the Algean. 
lie toii^ Chius, and obtained pussessiun uf tlie uliule ef 
J^sbiis, M’illi tiic oxcepiiun uf Mitylciie. before ubicfi plm-c 
he dierb B C- 333. Tlio luss uf Memnun was fatal tu iliu 
Persian cause: if ho had lived he would probably have 
invaded Mucetluiiij. and thus have compelled Alexander to 
give up hu prospects of Asiatic conquest, in order to defend 
Ills own dikniiiiiins. 

(A man j^iorlurus Siculus; Quintus Curliuv) 

MEMNt^. a Greek bisioiian of Hcraclea in Bithynia, 
lived III ilie\rst or second century of the Christian xra. 
He wrote a iVtmy of ihe tyrants of his iialivc town, of 
whicU ronsideltblu extracts bavo been jirehervcd by Plio- 
tiiis; ihoc cxw-ls hare also been pubiHLcd separately 
Tlic hc^l ediliuVia by Orellius, Lcip., IS 16 . They havu 
also been tnuisUtay into French by tho Abbi Gtldoyn, in 
tlic 'Mi-iii.du lies Inscnpliuns,' vol. xiv., p. 2r'J- 

I’hoiius was ii&arquuiulud villi the first eight bisiks 
uf Meiniioii'.s llistury, nur wiih tliur^u nhich follow ibe sis- 
tuciiili bimk. tPhut', c. 224.) Thu 'Excerpts'uf Pliotius 
embrace a | eriud from ilic ussossinaiiuii of CIcarchus to tho 
dciiili of Ihilbiigoras, which was at lca«t later than 4b n.c. 

MEMOIRS, u term, iii its application to a particular 
species uf wrilnig, uf French origin, and in appcaiaiice 
pruperly signifying, as its obvious etymology would denote, 
u narralivo or account mainly or primarily intended for no 
higber purpose thuii that of simply rocurding; the facts it 
enibiuces, ur addiessing ihe vine faculty uf Uiu mumury. 
Pci haps tho niodci'ii mciiiuin luuy be lyid tu answer pretty 
nearly tu wlial the Ruinans uiidcrstu^by Comnientarii or 
C'omm«'ih(r(a (see tho meanings of lips word in Forciolati, 
Z.e.tir.). unless v»hcii that title wa/given, in genuine or 
ufTecterJ modesty, to writings of a ij^re artificial character 
limn that to which it rightly belonged. Tho pbilosuplu'cal 
ends, and the gratifiualiuu of the iniagioaliun and the tustc, 
alined at in what is iirupcrly called a history, are not there* 
furc tu bo looked fur in memoirs, which, when they relate to 
liUloiical subjects, ate lU truth not su much history as maic- 
riuls for lusto.ry. A uonimon description of French workr.uf 
this kind is iJimoirea ]^ur tervir (i.e. d fkialoire). Most 
frequenily loo, but nut universally, memoirs detail events in 
which the writer himsoir has been personally c(mc«riie>I. 
Very often the work is purely bio^aphicol, and not histori¬ 
cal at all; and sometimes loaicriols for bi(>gra{dn' only, and 
not a biographical Murk in llie proper sense of the lerin. 
Soinetimosit is neither historical nor Diograp|iical,buiinuiuI) 
a discourse or statement on some point in science or liicia- 



be noted, that when Horace Walpole wrote Im amusing 
acooimt of tho laaL ten yean uf tbe reign of George II., pro¬ 
bably soon after the middle of the last century, the wo^ 
* Memoirea,' which is tbe title be hasgiven bis work, waist ill 
so fbr from being completely naturalised among us, that ho 
has retained the French spelling. At lim stMlM'‘tine. we 
have lavoral Englirii memoirs—sucb for iurtgoce an ' Me- 
moiroB of the Kemneof King CUarlqa W ^ Kr Philip 
'Berwick, 1701; * Ucraoirs eoiicerwg.jlia Affair* of Scoi- 
lond,' by George Lnckhast, Esii,. 17X4 ^ QUemoirs of John 
K«r> of Korsland.' by liiiusclf, i786,-^e.. Tbe French hui- 
guige is particularly rich ip .those kind* of historical und 
bioj(ra|diical watvnaU *bl^ are expressed by tho iciiu 
li^airos. 

MEMORIAL. r.\irNvtn.] 

Vox. XV.-N 
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MEMORY U 9 name given to one of wbat arc called tbe yet he aoquicMy and fiiUy stored hit mind, both in bit native 
fiiculiics of tbe iniml,—the facolif (as it it otliei wise ex- city and at 6a)amaoca and Rome, that ho vas much courted 
pressed) of reinenibering or recollecting. The word is used by the elcgauipoet tbo Marquis of SantiUeiia, Don Enriquo 
to denote at the same time the operation or act of remem- de ViUena, the constable Aivera de Luna, and tbe rhyme- 
bering, tbe slate of tbe. nifnd when it exorcises the faculty, sters who attended Juan 11. I^ia king appointed Mena 
as disiint^ui'hed from the faculty itoclf; but this last )• » his Ijatin secretary, and, what is more, his historiographer, 
deriv'd and by fkr tbe rarer uae of the weed. a most honourable oiflee. which waa inalituted by Alplumso 

\Vhiit ideas arc. bow they are flrst generated, and how X., *el Sabio,'ie.‘the Learned.’ A fatal pleurisy stoupod 
adcra'arda reproduced, are mailers lhoex|ilana^on of which Mena's careu in 1456 at Torrelazdnvwhcru his fiieiiu the 
belongs to other articles. [Iura; SK^rsATIOK; Associa- Marquis of aantillana erected a eut^luous monument to 
TiuN.] But when an idea is reproduced in mind by his memory. 

nny of the ordinarv mu<I<-s ofs-ssociutiun, and tUY^o co^ixisls Mena's wief Mrformanee, ‘£1 Laberiulo,’ or ‘La.s Trc- 
with this idea tlie idea of its having been beford^rosent in scientas (coplas),^ is a didactic moral poem of the aliegoriciil 
the rain^ this complex siaUi of liiuid is a case of memory, kind, but the s^e is different from that of Dame, and 
We are then said to remember tlio thing (whatever it may it is uuliko tho work of the Italian poet also both in metrical 
he), tbe idea uf which is thus present to the uin^! This is fbrm and styio. It was publislied for tlie flrst time in 141(6. 
an cxerciAc of the faculty of memoi r. It Quintana, a high authority (^oen. &>fcc. Intro<tuc.), 

Mr. Stewart seeks to make a dislinctkin bel./een tho dwells on it with little of hit wonted severity. Sflhthcy, on 
memory of events and the memory of things, on th'd ground tho contra^, appears to foiget the age in which the poem was 
that m the former case olone does the idea of ). isl time written. Tbeacenefy, says be,and machinery, arjdespica- 
furin part uf the complex statu of mind. This Uiius not bio. He has however overlooked its most glowing passages, 
scum to be correct, in all casus of memory, in the memory such at the patriotic end of tbe naval lieroCondedeNicbla: 
of ihiiigA ns well as uf events, there is (as has been said) lieobsorves,*ThorgianoglimpseofimaginatioD.andscan'cIy 
the i<lca of the idea which is now present to the mind a trace of feeling’ in it Even the erudition uf iliu 
huiiiig been present before. And this idea is. obviously commentator Femsn Nunes, which must have been prodt- 
a ci>iii|ilcx idea, of which the idea uf the previou'i time und gious in his time, is more schoolboys' learning, according to 
I ho idea of the intervui between that and the A'oseiit time this critic. If Mena, coming 200 )^ears after Bercco. is to 
arc p.irts. The particular idea of past time,/})' means of be denied the title of the Spanish Ennius, it is much to be 
which Mr. Stewart seeks to make his ilislinc^n, belongs to regretted that his more fortunate and immedinic successors 
(he event that is rciuenibercd, and has evidey th nullniig to did not estimate his merit, and thomselvcs iimlato him in 
do with the mental piienumeiiun of nicmor>^' it is the idea making now words and poetical forms or inflections, whit i 
of (he evoiil having taken place at u p»;|> timo, and not are so congenial ft inspiration and originality of tliongl , 
(which alone is concerned wnh the meiiur: plioiiumciiun of and so productive of deep impressions, 
tnemory) the idea of the idea uf this cvi^t having been he- Mena al.so wrote some fugitive pieces ; Coronaci> 
foie present to the mind. J in honuurof his patron and ftiendSantillaua, and part of ni- 

There is a distinction hetwccii r^r^imberiiig nnil recol- ullior t'uural ullegof5H|?’‘•^'•do de Vicios y Virludes.’ '• his 
trcUngy which, though not always observed in conversation, latter was unsucccssMl)'»v.”*'’*icd by Comet Mauriiiuc'S’oro 
it iH yet worth while >o iiutico. 'I'liu ideas ihiii arc roiiicm- (fiiiloii (styled ' cl c^an trobadoV,”probably uf Segovi-^i, mid 
bored either come into the mind without any effort un iho JoiMiiiiuo ilcOIivnisi, Ktiighl of Alcknlalv..'- H*.’:;", ‘‘y 
()i^[ of tho pet'.un remcml>eriiig, or with .<iich effurt. In tho 'La .Uroiiicadc .lu.ui 11.,’ from 142V to I4U.'>. Some ii>W'iilL-d 
first I'iivc the |>erson is more properly said to retnciiiber: in iiicmoirs on noble fauiilica cf Caslilo l‘ Libro de Liua^sib ’), 
the MK-und to rc'-oHocl. The vffuri of rccullcctiun iiiuy bo and a portion of the Iliad in Spanish, sUIl in MS.; vre 
gi'iicmlly dcscrihed a'i cnnsUtinc in sucking out fur diflerent properly allributcd to him. 1'his is not the case Imwct t 
ideo'i which arc likely to recall, by any uf the urdiiinry nnxles either with the first act or the whole ef ‘ La Cvlcstina, 
of Rssccialioii. tho di’sircl iiU'n. What thesii modesufasso- Trugi-Comedia de Calislo y Melibea,’ which was begun by 
ciaiinn are bus already been folly explained in two preiious Kudrigo (Jotu, and conliuued in a different style by Fcrnan 
articles, Associatiux and Dkkams. du Rojas; nor willi the, anonymdus^CupUs ne Mingo Ke¬ 

lt will beseen thaibjicthingwliicbiscs!.enlinltoth«faciilty hiilgu’(a satirical eclogue against Enrique IV., i>oi Juan 
of nu-inory. and whicit.distingiiisiics it from other fucullic.s II., a.H Boulerwok has hastily fancied); nor the comuion- 
nf (he mind, that iiidrSil ulnch the fucully uf ineiuory may tary, wbieli, as_ well as the lest, belongs to Fernando del 
bo ’■aid tu he. is the l^iihy of rccnginsin‘'an idea which Pulgar. according to Mariana (year 1473 of his history) and 
has before been proMtnt to the mmd. as having been before the learned SamiieQtoCObraH Pustumaa'). Tlieprnuitiic 
prevent. But this facultyuf recugniHon can neverbe exerrisoyl sources for Mena’s hiogniphv are. Baidiiller Fernan (lumos 
uuiil ihe idea that is to be recognised has imon introduced de Cibda Real ('Lenton Epistolario’), Valero Francisco 
by one uf the ordinary modes of association. 'J'lius the Kumeio (' Epicodio k Heman Nuflet’), and Saiicliui Rio- 
priiiciple or (aa it may also he called) the faculty of associa- censius, tbe editor of the corrected edition of all his worits, 
tio(i is necessary to the exercise of the facuhy uf memory, which Lucas Junta publisbad at Salamauca in small 12mu. 
This principle of as.suciation,which, though nccossury tu tliu in 1562, and which was tho fuundatiuu of a 25th, published 
exercise of the faculty of uicuiury, is yet only accidentally in 1604 at Madrid, in. smril Spanish Svu., by Kcpullos. 
connected witli that faculty, becomes consequently the basis Tliis has nOt however "Ihc glosa, or comment, of Fenian 
of iniianionics, or the art of reculloction. * Nunei abuvo meiilioiied, who is not to bo confounded with 

The principle of all systems uf mnemonics, however much tbo chronista Fenian Perez de Guzman. ' 
these may differ in complexity, is tho same, and simple. It ME'NAGE, GILLKS, was born at Angera (whore his 
is to select a number of objects whiclu whether of them- father,amanofconsidcrahlclearningandelaquonco,be]d the 
‘ selves or by reason of tbe order of selecuon, are more easily office of Aaocat Sa Roi), on the 33nl of August, 1613, us ho 
reroemberM than those which it is our objept to remember, hashlhsclf infonabdusin hist A'bti-BaiUeC chop. 7t, where 
qpd to associate in our minds each one of tbe latter set with be inveighs with no smalt bitterness against the malignity 
some one of the former. One of the simplest systems of of Baillet, who, in his' Jageoeos ties oartuis,' bad inudu 
mnemonics is the plan which osed lobe resorted to by tbe an- him more than tljiyeosycars older than ho woa, forgetting, 
tient orators, of oounecling in iboir minds the different observes U6ha^ that the older I am, The more respect In; 
parts ofaapeecbwitbdiffereatpartsoflhobuildingin which owes me, and that Calliftratney the juriseonsult, on tbe 
It was deliverad. Tkedifferontiystemsof Jf«moriur«rAftioa fifth law of the Dtgea^ ‘ll* Jure HuaiaDiiitia,’.hu said, 
which have been put forth in later times are more complex * In our atato, old age bath bean at all times venerable; for 
specimens of the art. Of thbsd; or of any ono of theso, it is pur anceaton wsre wont to me to old meii almOii tho same 
unnecessary to give a detailed account here. One of tbe ^itour as. to ntagistrates.’ Minan began life praictising 
bust known is that of Dr. Otey (Load., 1730). as an advoeafo fit Parta; but'fining this profMaum not U> 

MEMPHIS. [Eoypt.] suit hid taatt dr bii'temjm, be got biaiiatf made an abbd, 

Mena JUAN, the best Castilian poet of tbe fifteenth which enabled bhn fo nold some liVihgt in the church 
ccntuiy, was born about 1412 at Cordova, the ‘ alma iuge- without cure of boulik 'Be then vaaided for. a time in 
niorum p.ueDs,’ as Nicolas Antonio celbit, on account of the ^ilV of Cardinal de R^; but he Bhidly establishvd 
its numerous authors, cspecuilly ILatin, Arabic, Hebrew, himaetf iff ahuuseof hisovra iit iheddlMiflpf NfitroDamc, 
end Castilian poets., Although li{eoa did not show an which soon beceoo celebWted fto: tbe esdmbh'es of men of 

ardent love of letters till be attains Ilia twenty-third year, letters, whom he tentiiitfed tfi gatbbr atound him on 
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th* Wedundaf evening of every week to the end of kin 
tong life ,->^18 Mtreur^et, u he celled them, from the 
J^tin name fur that doy. A very ounaid^ble range of 
learningf ah admirmbte aenion, and todd wU enabled 
M^iiagu, notwithiueodln^ a pedantry whic^woe often Ti- 
diculou*, to maintain b>8 pogition with eumeieht dclat aa 
the central flguro pf thne rdunions} and be alio made 
some email protbesion of gallantry, both Madaole La Fay* 
eite and Madame %vignd having the honour of ranking 
him among tlieir iMwed admiren. Theu >/* ao c ial enjoy* 
nionta however did not prevent him from writing a great 
many booke, which brought him a wide reputation, and 
were highly applauded in hii own day by tlie general voice 
of the literary world, although the taliriewnd cimtemptuous 
itylu in which he WM apt to indulge had not failed to make 
him a good iiiaiqp enemiea; and oneunibrtu&ate perform* 
auce ill particular, hu'R^ufile des Diclionnairea,* pub- 
Ii»hed in^idicule of the Dictionary of the Academy, for 
ever »tmt agaiait him thednontof that institution, or at 
IcaHt excluded him from a leat till ho4bouaht hiniitclf too 
old and*lliflrm to acoopt one when ho might have had it. 
(Sec tiu* account tiehimielf haa given of ibia affair in liia Anti-, 
ISniUet, c^ap. 82.) Of hit iiumeruua work*, the following | 
Qru the moat important :—‘Origines dr la Longue Fran- 

f aiso,' 4to., Paris, isriu, afterwards enlarged and rupub* 
ished under the title uf * Dictionnaire Etymolugique de la 
Laiiguc FrBD 9 ai 80 ,’ folio, 1G94, and 2 voU. folio, 1750; 

‘ Pueniuta Latina, Gallica, Qneca, et Italica,’ 8vo., Par., 
ir>0b, and I'Jmo.. Amalcl., 1687; ‘Obscrvaiions eur la 

I 2mo., Par., 1672; 'Origini dulla Lin* 
vnev., 1685; ‘Anli-Baillet,’ 8vu., Par., 
ill Baillet's ‘ Jugemeiit.,' 4U)., Amst., 
tion of DiogeucB lan-rlius. wiih autiu- 
ithcr editiutie of classicol and other 
eath,. which took plarc in 1692. his 
der the police- 

and otha^^il'fi^s made in cuiiversa* 
>f wkMruayle, iikhis Dictionary, has 
eulc^ium, andVhich is still gene* 

> one of the best, i^ot the very best, 

. It was originally published in Itvu 
ffliicli appeatra in 1693, the second in 
lition is the third, published in 1713, 
iddilions uf the learned editor, M. do 
a Monnoye. to four voluioes. ' 

MKNAl BRIDGE, across the Menai Strait, where it 
punnucU (JacrnarTonihice with the Isle of Aiiglosey, at the 
rocky point caUeil YnyB*T-Moeh (of Pi^’ Island), situated 
in tho latter, is the finest ousponsion Briilge hithorlo erected, 
and a noble iQpnuinent of the scicntiftc-skill of tlie hite 
Thuinos Telford. Formerly the passage between Anglesey 
and tho opposite mainland was kept up by six ferrirs, the 
chief of which was called Bangor Ferry, from its proximity 
to that Iowa; but a permanent coiineeliun, by means uf a 
bridge, had been in contemplation, and Various prujeets for 
one liad been coiisulored long before the present structure 
was undertaken. In 17Su a petition for such a bridge was 
presented to parliament, but tho scheme advanced ito fur¬ 
ther until after tlie union vit^ Ireland, when it was deemed 
expedient to fbeilitate tho intoreourse between tho two 
cdiiiiiries by forming a commodious route to Holyhead. 
Mr. Rennie, the engineer, was accordingly directed tif make 
plans for the purpose in 1601, and four differviit designs 
were made by utm, ojie of which was for a cast-iron arch 
of 450 feet span, and rising 150 feet above high-water mark. 
Tile measure was haweyvr postponed until 1610, when it 
was again resumed, and a committee of the House of 
Ciiinmons forthepurpoicapp&nted. Mr.Tolford was then 
instructed to make a survey of tho roads ftom Shrewsbury 
and Chaster to Hulyhe^ and also to ’hmpare designs for 
a bfidgo BoroH lha Menai Strait. Ha made two, adapter! 
to two sevend puihU: ona at the SwcUiei, where be pro¬ 
posed a bridge of ihrge east-iron.luobes, kseb 260 feat in 
span, With a ItoM srob between each two of than, 100 fact 
in span; the o.lber at Ynye-y-Moeb. with a single cast-iron 
ai'ch 500 foot m span, tv whieb latter ha bimself gave the 
preferanca. The tuljeet exwtcd mueb public aUention, 
hut great doubts Were etftsrtained of the nracticability of 
the plan. In the maauwhile Telford published his design 
fur Runcorn Bridge, with a osiitre opening 1000 feet wido, 
and two pther^ fifO feat tnfih. Upon this he w«s directed 
by goveriiment^ design one on a similar principle, wt is, 
a luspeoidon bridge, for the poMge aeroei the Meoai. 


The site fixed upon by him at Ynys-y-Moch was highiv 
fovtfurable, tho opposite shores being hold and rucky, aiu'l 
allowing the roadw^ of tho bridge to be leii foet akuve 
high*w8ter mark. The distance between the supporting 
pyramids or points uf suspensiSn was proposed tu he jtlu 
feCh the height of the pyramids 50 above the level uf tlie 
roadway, the main chains to bo IC in number, with a dc. 
flection of 37 feet, tlieir ends being secured in a uiass uf 
masonry buiU over stone arches betwee^n each of tho sup¬ 
porting pierAr pyramids and the .’iiljuming shore, and these 
arches, fouAn uio Anglesey and three on the Csernarvuti- 
shire sideAeing each SO feet in span. The roadway i.i 
divided in> two carriage ways, each 12 feet wide, with a 
fo^ath 4Ket wide between them. 

The plsi having been approved of by parliament, the 
I sum of 2I,OOOL was votetl to enable the cumiiii«siiiiu'r!i to 
' eommens operations. Accurdingiy, in July, ISIS all ihu 
rcquisitelpreparatory steps were taken, labourers were en¬ 
gaged. wksliops built, and the levelling for the fuiiinln- 
tioiis rommcnced, when such opposition was made to the 
seheroeJihat the commissioners were obliged tu ap|>ly t>i 
parliaiAnt for an act to cunflrm and amend their powers. 
AUhoJh this occasioned considerable delay, all the prepa¬ 
ratory Arks continued to be proeecded with. The new lull 
receivodvo royal assent, July 2. 1819, and the first stum: 
was bid (\ the 10th August following. The three arches on 
the Cacniam-onshire side were keyed in uii January 18. Fe¬ 
bruary 27, wl March 25, 1822 ; those on the .\ngle‘oy sidr. 
August Sl.^ipteinber 14. and October 3 and 24 uf lliu 
same year. \n March of the following year the- iron¬ 
work fur the Mtachinent of tho main chains to the rock 
was begun to l\fixc<]; and in July a now art of ])arli'iumiii 
was passed, conferring creator auihority on the coinmis- 
siuiiers; besides w|hieh tnc Treasury issued 1(18,496/. I-s. 
fur completing the^idgc and paying the sum awarded by 
the jury for the purAase of Bangor Ferry. In 1824 the 
works were so far atAnrcd. that the only remaining dilli* 
eulty was, *Ilow arJl^e m.iin chains tu be put up.’' a 
quc«lion that gave rise to much sperulation and dunbt, for 
no precise details liad been dclcrntined upon upito (hat 
time, wiiicli wii« so fur an advant.-ige, that the engineer had 
the beiiefll uf full cutididumtion niM^pxperieiice. and many 
mistakes were obtiated that must baw^appened had the 
details been all settled heforchainL 

In the beginning of May the cast-iron segments nixl 
snddlu.s were carried np to the pyramids ; but it was n il nil 
tho April of the year 1825 Ihai the flijf chain wa-. 
which operatiun was thon most satisfai^nly arcomplislied. 
After the secuiid chain hud boon putjfip, it was foiitid ne- 
ees-.ary tu replace suincuf the bars wh^i had l>een daiii .<^i-tl j 
and uwing tu tins tl was practically «reriaiiitr<l thai il one 
or more links of a dliain should 'tf any time be lujuicl, 
they coidd be taken out ond replaced. On the 9lli ol July 
Ihu last chain was fixed, and by the end of August the, 
whole uf ihe susi>eiuled parts of the chains hud been ouii* 
nected with each other; and on the 2iid Scptcuibvr the 
suspending of Ihe roadway-bearers was eoiomenced. In 
January, 182C, preparaliuns were made for opening the 
bridge, ami on Monday the 3(ith the mails drove oicr it 
for the first lime. Shortly after however (February fi) a 
tremqpdtius gale did considerable damage to the iron-work, 
and repeated gales during the spring tended greatly lu le- 
tard the "necessary operations in repairs. But no iiuvi!- 
x’enience has been since felt; and-there is reason to beliuiu 
that, with ordinary,-care and atleutioo, this noble sirui-ti.ia 
will last for ages. 

With respect to tho constructive details and oficraituns : f 
tho wurk, those who wi^b for such information will tiii-i all 
llio particulars in a largo folio by W. Alexander 1 ’ii>*in H'** 
superintending engineer, entitled, * An Histonrol and IJi> 
scriptive Aecaiunt of the Suspension Bridge otvr ihe Menai 
Strait in North Wales,'&c.. ixnidou, 1 S 28 

All that we add is the following (a* given by Drewry in 
his work on suspension bridges); V. 

Tho weight of the 16 main cliain« lictwceii tho poinls of 
support, including conneoimg jdaics, screw-pins, weilgcs, 
8lC., is Twit. ewta. V*- U’*- 

394 5-0. 16 

Tlie transverse ties . . 3 16 . 2 2u 

The su 4 pending-fods and plat¬ 
form, S*c. . - . ■ *245 13 3 27 

Making the total anspoadod weight 643 -. 15 2 
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According to Mr. RWWs experiment Uie tension on tbe 
iron at each point of sutpenskm is 17 times the whole bust 
penrlod weight, or 1094*49 tons. The entire aection of Uie 
bars of the chains is 96u square inches, which would bei^ 
7020 tons without br^tkisg; m taking the standard off 
tons per square inch, the chsins will bw without anjr ridt 
(9 X 260 s) 2340 tons, or 9340 — 1094*48 = 1943*6 tons 
moro than the strain product bjr the weight of the bridge 

. , .1, .. 1246*6 

ilaetf; consecpientlj it may safely bo loauedyritb 'j • 

or 7321 tonubeeides its own weight. V . 

MENANdER a Greek comieyMt, one of 

that data who arc called the writers of the mw comedy, 
was born b.c. .341, and died, as some suppose, bldrowning, 
fl.C. 269 or 291). According to Suidaa he wos yie son of 
Diopeithea an<I Hegi.<tratl, was cross-eyed, andgv'et clear- 
heailed enoui'U.* Tiie same authority says that k was in- 
ordinatcly addicted to women. lie wrote morcVtbQn ono 
hiindrnd cumndics. uf which only fragments remav, hut in 
spite of this fertility, and although the most tdmilid writer 
of his liniL*. he was only eight times victor. HiK muster 
was Tlicophrastus, accoraiiig to iho testimony of lTe>npl>ila. 

All antiquity agrees in praise of Monancior. A/elcurn 
fnini Ocid that his plots all turned on lore, and ^>at in his 
time the plays of Menander were common children’s books — 

■ FalwU junindi s'ltla nl ainp tirnurr M<nanilri. /' 

Et lulet lile ]KMii« t irxinlbii«}<H. lagl.' 

O^VI. U jf ,0. 

Julius Cmsar called Terence a 'dimidiahTs Menander,’ 
h.iving reference to his professed imitation op the Athenian 
dramatist. Plutarch preferred him to Af stoplmnes, and 
nion Cbrysostomns to all the writers o^'.hc old comedy. 
Quintihan (/tat. Ora/., x., 1. fiO) giv^ him unqualilicd 
praise ns a delineator of manners. Fro^these nolic:es. from 
the plays of Terence, and from an awkward compliment 
passed upon him hy Aristuphanca tlw^rammnrian, wc may 
infer Menander to nave been an ad!/,„„'.ble painter of real 
lifu. .Hih effeminate and immoral hahits, and that c.areless- 
ncas in his u-rscs, which subjected him to the rliarge of 
plagiarism, or at least of copying, all point to the man of 
fashion rather than the^imagiiialive poet. And indeed the 
writer of what is jifrlhcd the new comedy (that, namely, 
which satirised cT&ractcrs, not persons) had more occasion 
fur knowlcdgo of the world than Ibr higher qualities, just as 
the fnshionnule novel-writer of the present age hud much 
hotter be a nobleman or a member of parliament than a 
philosopher or a s^ulative thinker. It has l>eon observed 
that there is very Yttlc of the humourous in tlic frag- 
ments of Menander v'liich remain; but we cannot judge of 
a play by fragments. 1 Sheridan's plays, if reduced to the 
same state, would be d^ien to a similas charge, although he 
is perhaps the most wiltywritcsof any nge or coimiry. The 
oiMuiliul aim of the comedy of manners is to excite interest 
and smiles, not laughter. 

The plays of Menander were probably very simple in the 
dramatic action. Terence did not keep to ihis simplicity, 
but, as he tells us himself, he added to the main plot soma 
suliordinato one taken from a dilFerent piece of Menander; 
thus, as he says, making one piece out uf two. 

Hetween the time of Aristophanes and that of Menander 
a grant change must have taken place in the AtlieinA cha- 
rnctor, whioli was probably mainly brought about by the 
chniiKu in the political condition of the Athenian state. 
The* spirit of the people had declined from the noble pa- 
triuthni which characterised the plays of Aristophanes at a 
time when Athens was struggling for supremacy in Greece; 
and in the time of Menander, Hacedonian influence liad 
nearly extinguished the spirit that once animated the con* 
qiterors Marathon and Flaitea. Manners probably hu<l 
noi changed for tlio better in Athens, though the obscenity 
iind'Vibaldrf of Aristophanes would no lunger have been 
tuloratetf. Ilo traositiun from c«>trseiicti of expreuibn to 
a liecen^ proptialy of Isi^age marks the history of litera- 
tui*e in every country. Thus tba personal satire and the 
coarseness which ewmetarised the old comedy wore no 
lunger adapted to the age aod eircumstaneas m which Me. 
nuudor livjtd, and there remoinad Bothmg fbr him to attempt 
as -d dramatist, but the new speciei of comedy in which, by 
the unaniiiinUs judgment of all antiquity, he attained tlie 
biuhest excellence. 

Ttie fiHgments of Menander are principally presarvad in 
* rd^ inf/fif t(vf li rev voSv. 


Atbenmus, Sto1>iBU8,and tbcGreeklexieognfdiera and nan- 
marians. A good critical edition of (be. Aagmonta of Me* 
nander and Ailemon, by Meincke, was published at Berlin 
162S, Svo. ifSeems possible that some of the plays of Me- 
nantler may ypt oxiat; at least there is^'idence to tiw fad 
of some of (he plays ur^tg l(een in exlslence In the seven¬ 
teenth century. (JottrfUi^^aealiothl IffB.) 

Many ofiha frai^enrs'ofMonandor have been well (mns- 
latod by Cumberland in thp ' Obeer\*er.’ (fluidas, cd. Gufs- 
fbrd. p. 246^4 Fobr., Or., to), ill p. 466, ed. Hailes; 
Eneycl. Xfelropolilarta.) 

MENANDER PROTECTOR, a Greek writer, who 
lived at Constantinople during the latter half of (ho sixth 
century. He was bneof the emperor’s body-guards, wlienco 
lie derived . the surnaioe of Protector. {Cod, T/modo*., 
vi. 24.) He wrote a hiito^ of the Eastern empire Ihim 
A.D. 669 to A.D. 682, in eight hooks, of which considerable 
extracts have been presart'ed in the ‘Eclegx- Legatinniim,* 
atiributod to Constantino Purphyrogcnneius. The best 
edition of Memindar is by Bexker and Niebuhr. Bonn. 

1830, together with the fragments of Duxippus, E.iinupius, 
Patricius, &c. 

MENA8SEII BEN ISRAEL, a celebrated Jewish 
Rabbi, was bom inSpain about a.is 1604. He wot educated 
in Holland, whither his father, Joseph Ben Israel, had lied 
to escape the persecution of the Inquisition. At the a >'0 of 
eighteen he succeeded hit tutor, Rabbi Isaac Ustth hs 
preacher and expounder of the Talmud in the synagogue at 
Amsterdam; and he soon after commenced his work en¬ 
titled ' Conciliador,’ on which bis reputation us one of the 
most learned aod accurate of Jewish theologians chic, y 
rests. *' 

At (he ago of thirty-five ho lost his fortune through *’iii 
conflscatiuii of his fatlier's properly by the .Spanish luqi, bi¬ 
llon ; and in c.onsequcace of tbu loss he betook himsel,.' to 
coinnj^e, a n‘»< 4 ti;^tfC,whi(-h fio grievously complaiip on 
account of the inicrps^TT^j^hich it caused to his s^> <htf!<. 
He came over to li^'^land uil. j;-’ the Protectorate, d was 
grniriously receivci’^by ^romwelf, ffBi*n-*,uboiu ^c„ '’(jxiiied^ 
! some favours for ^is nation. He died at AiuStciv..^.^ ut' 
I 1659. \ 

Mcnassch lived on terms of intimacy with several the 
most learned men of his age, by whom ho was ln:;lily^s- 
tccined for his erudition and moral worth. Grotius tostiu! I 
hit respect for the Rabbi's Icaniiiig by consulting him 
the must difficult points of llu'ology, and by rocummcmling 
his works, especially the 'Cniiuiliudur,' to the allcniion of 
biblical studenta. Meltassoh was strongly attached to Ju¬ 
daism, and some of bis works are disfigured hy the inivo- 
duclion of invectives against Jesus Christ. 

The following are his chief works:— 

I, ‘Conciliador ncl Pchlateuclio,’publUlicd in Spanish 
at Amsterdam in 163*2. A Latin translation of this work, 
by Dionysus Voss, was published at Frankfort in 1633. 
with the title, * Uonciliator, sire de Convenientm lyiconiin 
S. Scriptutm qute piignaro inter so vidontur.' 3, ‘ i)e 
KesurreetiuneMurtuorum,’ Amst., 1636. 3, ‘ DoCrcationo 
Prublemata xxxV Ainst.,*l6.16. 4, ' De Tennino Vitra 

Lihri hi.,' Amst., 16.19. 6, ‘^pes Israelis,’ and in Spanish, 

‘ Esporanza de Israel,’ Lond., 1660. 6, ‘ A Defence of the 
Jews in England,’ Lond., 1666. 7, An edition of the 
H^brdw Bible, in 2 vols. 4tu., Amst., 1636. 

MENDELSSOHN, MOSES, was bom at Dossau, in 
1729, where his father Mendel was a sclKwImastcr. Being 
a Jew, he instructed his son in the Hebrew language and 
the elements of Jewish leaininb though he caused him to 
be instructed in the Talmud hy others. The eelebrated 
work of Maimonidea, 'MoiwhN^ocbiitt’flhe guide to the 
wanderers), ha studied with sueh coat tlut ati impaitHrd 
constitution and aiilisloited spine were lasting marks of his 
ap|ilication. Tliis work hodVdver seems id haw sttenuheitcd 
nil mental powers. In'1742 he went to Berlin, where ho 
subsisted on the srostl'hoUntiMdf the members of liis own 
persuasion; btti his mind was improved by his in¬ 

tercourse with men of sups^r htlaleoL Israel Moses, 
igJewish mstbettiaiicisn, urr^ him to read Eudid’s ‘Kle 
merits;’ apfa^icisn'nttmd Klmdi instruclcd him in Latin; 
and by the aid of I^. Aaron Salomon GAmpertz, he became 
acquainted with modem lileraluya. He lived for some 
time in a very humble condition, until a rich silk-manufac¬ 
turer niaied Bernard, took him inl6 * bis house as in- 
struCTdr to his children. He subsequently (wc«ne a super¬ 
intendent in the fsctixry, ayid was ultimately taken into 
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parinenliip. Itb intlniBej with Xossing l>cgBn in 17S4, 
and is futid to haro boon of llio greatest tdTV\tuec to him. 
I’hiloKopliy now hit favonrite study^ ana hiH flviit 

work woi hia'^riafit iiber din EmpBnduiVgen' (lollert on 
tho tentatiotis). He puBIUhcd other philoaophjicat worka 
from time to time, and ^ned a high reputation 'for acute- 
nou.nxiUer than fur orfginaUty of thought: hit excellent 
moral clianicicr oIko great!* contributed to'tho respeet in 
wliicli ruligioui Mihority wn* held. Hit ‘J^talem, 
odor uber Roliglute ffoehtund Judenthum* 9enualem.or 
at) cs!<ay un ibe tntcr/erence of Kio state in natters of rcU* 
giuii and Judaism) appeared in 1783. Ho had begun a 
pliilusuphical vurk entitled 'Mprgonatnndea' (morning 
hours), of which the ftrat volume was published, when he 
receivc-d Jai obi's * Essay on the Doctrine of Spinoza.' Ho 
thought that this essay charged bla friend I^esBing (the de¬ 
ceased) with Spinosism; a charge then much more heavy 
than at ptisciit, when many Gomian philoMphers are avowed 
admirers uf Spinoza. The zeal with which be defended his 
friend by a written answer excited him to such n degree, 
that a cold, which lio subsoriuently took, was snlHcient to 
terminate liia existence in 1780. 

As an instance of the successful pursuit of knowledge 
under difflculltcs, Mendelssohn is imtiiortalis^; and to do 
him full justice, (lie circumstances of hU lifb must be re- 
Kii-inbcred by the reader of his works, one of which has 
bck-u tipiislaiMl iniu almost every European languime: this 
is his ‘ I’hmJon,' a dislogue on the immortality of tne soul, 
held liutwcuii Socrates and bis disciples. The cbaractors 

■ iatogno of the same name, and the 
re translations of the original. The 
rercr has made Socrates produce 
! of those attributed to him hy Lis 
these new arguments hotter adapted 
lern reader s. The following is his 
is onlv^^JIJpW^WiriSE^hw rest 
npjg^^^liv iff deCoii' c. and in ex- 
goodnesl^f the Deity. For 
pt are rui|uired^rirst, a state of the 
to iU change; TOConitly, the state 
; and thirdly, a middlo stale, as 
lace at oner, but bv •legrees, Be- ‘ 
ng there is no midiile slate. Now I 
<1 not, as a compound body, capable j 
, must, if it perish, bo ahsidntcly 
annihilated; and iit its eliangc from dualh to life, it must 
pii's at once from boing to not-being, without of course 
going through any midi^ state; a ehaiitto which, ncrord- 
ing tu the tliroo ro<|uiMlioni of change, is imposaiblu. Thus 
by fourth ad ahturdum tho immortality of the soul was 
provi-tl. Kant, in his'Critik dcr reinen Veinuiifl'(second 
cihtion*), has shown tho futility of Mtuidelssuliu's areu- 
incui, whilu he admits bis acuteness in perceiving tlial 
inero incapabdily of. rcsnlulioii into ^rls was of itself 
not siiincient to preservo the imraonality of the sotd, 
n« hod been suppened by many philosophers of the time, 
hleiidclssobn, by assuming that chanee must be gradual 
and not sudden, thought that ho liad cstablislicd Ins 
jwint as the soul, being simple, could not admit of gra¬ 
dual resolution. Kant nowever shows timt we may con- 
coi)^ a gradual anniliilatioii even without resolution into 
parts; or, to uso his own expression, a diminution of^hc 
i»lf>ntiv 0 magmlude. Thus a deep red colour may grow 
fainter and fainter till at last all the redness is gone, and 
this without any diminution of tho surface coloured. An- 
oihor fhllaey in McndelsSuhn's argument is that his doflni- 
tioo uf change applies only to.8 transition from one slate of 
being io another, and therefore does not include a transition 
from' being to not-heing. For if pot-hglug he considered a 
slate of baing. there is no occasion fur an argument at all. 
as the Conirnuance of bein^ is astumod in the deRnilion of 
aliaugo. itor eould anydur^.be gained by supposing the 
soul in such a paradoxical state as nonentity with still a 
sort' of being dtiuhed. to it. 

A miigiiiflcent odition ofMendeUsohn's wi^ks was ni^- 
lisltcd laiidy at Bgrlin: tn English version of the' PIisi^' 
appearedin 1789 tadel|0>u 103d. 
iijENDK. (Loziula.f 
MENDICITY. pApPEwest.] ‘ 

MRNDIF HlLlA • long ridge of limestone extending 

* Km ill iIh- im nSlinB. Tli* otiUaa at Kanl'a mriew M» vst>- 

IMilii.; Uy M. Ita*.«kr<in. «t Uiyriz,' k triflit* VRhaa>lt>''..n SlrtligubiitRg | 
lhi‘ lUililluat Wild* ia «ubMS|U«ut csllioa* (o th, origianl Arn. ' 


from Well* m Somersetshire to ibe Briviol Channel at 
Bleyilon Hill and Bvean Down. Throngh its whole length 
it IB what gcotogUls terni..,an anticlinal axi-, the strain 
dipping to the nnrih, under the drainage of Ihv Avon and 
the Yeo, and to the south under tbg lore plains woicrL-d by 
the Axo and the Brne. This sxis passes fimn Froino by 
tho Beacon Hill above Sltcpton Mallet, Mashnry C-.istle, 
Nine-Barrnw, Hill, and Black Down, to Bleydon Hill. 
Uphill, and Irean Down, frotii wlicuco, acrordiog to Buck- 
land and C^ybcarc, it may be s)ip|>.ise<l to be eontiiiiicd 
into the Holm in the Bri-.ti)t ChnuncL 
Along f ^ line of the axis of Mcndip obi rud sandsloiie 
strata sbof.BiemiicIves fur considerable lengths and form the 
nucleus oCUiis miniature mountain-range. Tln-y ureexpused 
on tlio ro^ms from Wells to Chewtoo Mcndip, and to Harp- 
tree, in e^'h case evidently lying below the carhuniferous 
limestony Upon tho slopes of thi.i liincHtone, both north 
and soula, rest considerable .slratifiL-d inasres of whin is 
often ji/tly termed magnesian conglomerate, and tin, i-, 
covereuwy the general mass of red marU which (111 -u 
large i^act in the low parts of Sumcrselsliiro. The lime¬ 
stone wics is estimated by Buckland and Coiiybearc at from 
800 towo yards thick. Tlio axis of the Mcndip Hills runs 
irrugulouy east and west: the gcubigical mm of its prinnji.d 
upwunl ^uvcmmit apimars to l>e aiiiorior to the roil marls, 
and prol^ly tn the red cuuglotneratc; ihnugh near WclK 
and in ollb parts the slojie of Ihccungluincrate beds proves 


covereiiwy the general inau of red marls ahich (111 -u 
large i^aet in the low parts of Sumcruelsliiro. The lime¬ 
stone wics is estimated by Buckland and Coiiybearc at from 
800 towo yards thick. Tlio axis of the Mcndip Hills runs 
irrugulouy east and west: the gcobigical mm of its prinnji.d 
upwunl ^uvcmmit apimars to l>e aiiiorior to the roil marls, 
and prol^ly to the red cuuglotneratc; ihnugh near WclK 
and in ollb parts the slojie of Ihccungluincrate beds proves 
BsubseipieoL^movement There ianolH.'iiere.\<iinple knnuu 
of the uncui&mity orsirata than that presumed in Vallii.s 
Boihira. nciirnVcIls, hy the junction of the loax-r oolito 
formation anm the mountain nr earboniferoiis liinuslonc. 
Here theupiulked and ulinmt venical strata of nioiiiiian)- 
limestoue arc fraid covered by Inirizunlal strata of oolite, 
eaeli of these con^^ted rocks containing Ibo characteristic 
fossils winch bclo^; to them elsewhere. What renders 
the COH! more curinims the fuel that the level surface of the 
siihj.ii-efirriii ‘.■*n|t;i3^uf UmcRtone Ls not only worn Auo.itli 
by liiiniiil action betJ^Jho oolite, but aUo covered by al- 
tnclied oyMerR. and perh^atod by the liihi>|ibaeuiia shnlls of 
ihi! oolitic sea into largo anr^sinall holes uuw hill of tho 
outlie, and I'artly retaining the bi^iig sliclls not iinruuiinuii 
ill that rock. 


onlile in Uvfl lw*U; 1. Ibv nwHUiUiii Nnh'AUnip inciineiHwHU. 

The most elevated p.imt of tlie Mcndip llilU is Jilosbiiry 
Casllu, about Il'J!! feet above the >c-a-levvi. 

Tliu featiires of those hill* remind the clwr-rver of some 
parts of northern Derbyshire.both in the wide bare surfnee 
of limestone and Ihe'rugged glens which suddenly bicak 
the diillnesa of tho open ruuuiry. These narrow valley* 
appear like cracks and fissurus in the luus* of cak-uii-ous 
rucks, whicit, in Cheddar CliiTs, rise 20 j fed perpendi¬ 
cularly from the feet uf the spectator, and undoubtedly 
exccetl in grandeur the noblest rock* of Dcrbyshii-e or 
Yorksliirc. Several of these glens are ealled ‘ roiobes.' 
and Broekloy Combo may be taken a* u beaiiiifnl example 
of the mixture uf gray ruck and anlicut wood. 

From tho chasms just alludeil to the transition is easy to 
the caves and iiitoriial Hsaures, which lire nmneroiis in 
Mendip. Many of these have becoiuo familiar to gotdo^ts 
by the uncommon ubundanco of bone* foimd iti-tliemliy a 
bust of e.xplorow since tbeday* of Caic-oli. il>o celelrrated and 

unfortunate explorer of Hutton Hole. 

Dr. Buckland. in his ‘ Koliqinm Diluvianin, describes. 
(lOm the notes of Mr. Catcott and Mr. Conybeacc, the eir- 
eunistances under which the teeth and bones of oleplmni.s, 
horseis oxci). stag, hear, fox, amt ether animals of ilio 
' Mastozootic' mru occurred at Hutton. The bones wore 
found in the cx-l>rc-i>iu, which were antienlly worked; lliey 
were mostly white, well piMcrred, and appear to have Ih-cii 
di'iflcd III b) water, og.cuilecled froii^ tho falling in of .pud- 
rupuds roaming on the surface. > 
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At Dunnedon, in tb« Mendip Hilli, and also in Wokoy 
Holu, n cclcDrated cavern near Wells, human bones have 
been found of bi({li aniiquily, but being accompanied by 
urns or other narks of supuUuce, it it not supposed they 
belong to races contemporary with the mamniuth and larn 
cavern bear, 'i'be specimens of tbis-latter animal in the 
case at Ilntton arc of enormoui bulk. 

Not far from Hutton Hole is the no leu renowned 
cavern of Banwull. explored under tim dirKtion of tlie 
bislio]) of Rath and Wells. The best collcetiov of the cou- 
tcnis of this ricb^repository is to be seen near re mouth of 
file cave, at tbe house of Mr. Beard. The cuin)^ated parts 
of this cavern are aeces-sihle by steps miulo in tE-roc.k, and 
are much visited. The bones belong cbicUy tl o.xcn and 
deer. Bones of riephonts, bears, and other camVori^ occur 
lust commonly. The spcciiucns are usiidly in Admirable 
pmenaiiun, and contrast remarkably with no frag¬ 
mentary boiius of the same animals at Kent’s Uule and 
Kiikditlc. f 

Very recently Mr. Long communicated lu tliARrilish 
AsstK-iation at Ni-wcosile a notice of human bones|)und in 
a cave at Cheddar. L, 

I'lie Mendip Hills, in their melallifcrous prodl^ts, re. 
Kciiible the similarly constitutod mountuins of Il/uysliire 
.and FlinlhluTO. Thov yield galena, calamine (otufiMinaie of 
jiinc), and ochre, manganese is dug about KaajHarptiee. 
The galena occurs princiiially in limestone; tl/> calamine 
belongs to the overlying magnesian conglomc^o. In that 
ruck agates occur, and Ibo large geodic cry^llizatKuis of 
quarts called ■ polatov-stones.' Tlio fossil ci/ila, kIicIIs, iri- 
lubites, &c. of the Mendip Hills have beenwng known to 
collcutors; but a eomplote account of theiu(na.s, wo believe, 
never been preparcHl. 7- 

(fconyboareand Phillips, 

Buckland and Couyltearo, * On the SoujR-wesl Coal District 
of Kngland.' in f/poi. Tran».. vol. i., uLw scries.) 
MKNDOCI'NO, CAPE. • 

MKNDOZA. INIGO LOPK/^oit^known as the 
Murpues do Suntillana (Sanctn,Titlinna), wos born in I3'J8, 
ul Carrib1t.^e los Condes, an^vlied hi U-lb. Hu was grand- 
«>ii of (lie poet l*ero ^nstdoz Mendoza, and a doscend- 
fliit of that MciKlozt^^Tlio, in the battle of Aljiibarrolii, 
s-ivml the life af^Tuan I. at the expenso of his own. 
(Rontiinc do Hurtado dc Velarjp: * El Caballo vos ban 
muorto’.) He was ol<o the father of the ftr>t duke of ]n- 
fantado, who si’cuKd tlic prcKcnatioii of his valuiiblu library 
and d|recU.-<I it to R^cpl at his palace of Guadalajara. 

Sanlillana was lIL most elegant scholar at tlio court of 
Juan II., then the m'l}t brilluut in Europe. Much of bis 
poetry is still in MS., Aid is partljaost or lying in dust. Se¬ 
veral of his piciros lioy-vcr, chiefly devotional and iima- 
tcry, arc contained inlthe older Cancionoros. Like the 
composilions of 1). Junn Manuel, the marquis Enrique dc 
Viilena, and many others, they exhibit a singular contrast 
with the dcrcenesii of that period. Hiey throw a false shade, 
yicrhapi a decant veil, over realities too disgraceful and dis¬ 
gusting. from which the giflod few sought mental relief in 
tublility and imaginary afiection; but such poetry can never 
touch the heart nor oven bo forcibly expressed when it is 
not genuine, that is to say, when it is not deeply felt. By 
inlroilucing the sonnet, .Sanlillana (Quintana's Ates. lisc(^,), 
became u rurcruiiuer of the bold innovator Boscan. But 
ho did more, by endeavouring to impart a moral lendeiicy to 
the national rwtry, by extending it by allegorical invention, 
and embellishing it with learning. Ilia efforts in that re¬ 
spect are apparent in his ‘Elegy to his tutor and friend 
Viilena,’ and liLs ‘ Doctrinal dc Provados,' which show that 
he was no adherent of Alvaro de Luna. All parties were 
eager to obtain the powcrfiil assistance of Santillana’s mill- 
aiy. polilioal. and mural character. His ‘ Kefranes’ (Ira- 
diiionnl proverba) wore reprinted hy the learned Mayaot 
{On'gKne*^ la Leagua Catitllana, vol. i., p. i79.) 

Fernando del Putgar, Sarmiento (OAnie Potixtma»\ Nieo. 
Antonio, and Sanches {Colec, de Pve*.), give much curious 
infiirmetioii on this Ifentfosa. 

MENDO'ZA. DIE'GO HURTA'PO. a scholar, stoles- 
man, and general under Charles V., was grandson of tbe 
alxivQ Mondoso, and younger ton of tire first marquis of 
Mohdejar. who was also second count trf TendilU. He was 
born in ta<i3, at Granada, and not at Toledo, as was sup- 
po.'.ed by Tamayo Vai^as. He received hit early ednealion 
at home , from Peter Martyr d'AnsIeria, who had been 
brought to Spain by the first oount m Tendill* to leach the 


voutb of the nobiliU'. After learning Arabio at Granada, 
bo studied Latin, Greek, Hebrew, divinity, and civil imd 
canon law at Bdlaman^ where, by way of relaxation, he 
produc^I the first speoimen of the comic romance, in his 
* Isiurillo do Turmes,’ a work which has lleen improperly 
ascribed by Siguanaato the Jeronymito Juan Ortega. Itis 
written in tbat giutopcuffseo^ wliwh was much in fashion in 
theaeveiUMntb century. Beingaent from the uiitversiiy to 
the Imperial army inltaly, toshow hisHlentsin a now capa¬ 
city. ho still found time oceaaioually fffvisit the universities 
of that country, and to hear the eminent lecturers, such as 
Niphus of Naples and Monteadoca'of Sevdle. In his capa¬ 
city of aroboMador at Venice and at Trent, where political 
interests wereaiitake; at Rome, the centre of inirigue; 
and as general in Tuscany, which was tliroatciiud by ihu 
Turks and their ally Francis I., he olways defeated the 
treachery of tbe French king, and bofllcd the ilcaigns of all 
parlies. He faced every danger, and commanded (he respect 
and admiration oven of those whom he contJ nnt please. 
(Paul. Mann., Cl'c.ifei1tiIo«ft.,Lezaronoi>amk-(i.) Nor could 
he conceal that spirit ot freedom which Gliurlvs hud do- 
stroyed in S|iam. He strongly reprobalctl his sale of the 
Tiiscnii fortresses to Cumo de* Modici, and by his opjio- 
siiion prevented ,his transfer of Milan and Biena to 
Paul III., who wante*! to buy them for Octavio Faruesio. 
Inn letter to Zuniga, alludiug to ainbusMulors, ho boldiv 
suys, ‘ When kings wish to cheat, they begin by us.’ Tiio 
ro|)ubltcan8 or burgesses indeed looked on Mendoza as 
tho greatest onumy of Italy. That country however was 
indobtod to him for having introduced into it tbe wriiiiip.i 
of Basil the Great, Gregory of Naaiaiiztis, Cyril of AU-jt-- 
andria, Archimodes, Appian, and others. Not sati-,li/.d 
with employing Arnoldus Anlenins in Iraiiscrihiiig uic 
Greek MSS. of different libraries, Mpecially those wl^th 
Cardinal Bessarion had bequeathed to Venice, Mendoza Ant 
Nic(v^’!)pbAi¥d5vff'l^^»iw>v(o Thessaly and Momii Atli/'>in 
search of manuscriMT'^A tbdgo paid a heavy raiiKiAi for 
a Turkish prisonewwho was*f#«R.vaijrite of Solym/,i ilus 
Magnificent. Ast return for this iiiii i^Tf imsaj c.c ._ 
anticnt works fron the sultan, to whom they wure'iu''1^s, 
and bogged him to permit the Venetians, tlien in 
want of corn, to import it froni' Turkey. Ilia request^ ;is 
granted, with a present of several chests of literary in'asun 
111 I5SS Mendoza was superseded at Rome, in order 
pro|ntiate Julius III. Subs^uently lie fell under tho dis-\ 
pleasure of that hcarlloss bigot Philip H.. who baiiibhcd 
from his court this old semnt,tbcn sixty-four years of uge. 
This act of royal severity proved Lowovor beneficial both to 
tho illustrious veteran and to posterity. In his retinmientut 
Granada Mendoza prosecuted those studies which wore 
congenial to his taste: he investigated antiquities, oullocied 
above 400 Arabic MSS., and crowned his lilcrjry fame by 
his ‘ Guerra contra loa Mwiscos.’ tho publication of which, 
even with omission^ the government did nut permit till the 
year 1610 . The trie text was restored in 1 776, at Valencia, 
by Portalegre, who prefixed to it tho author’s life, wbirb, 
although ill written, is highly interesting. In this work, the 
finest SDccimon of the historical style in the Siwnisli liin- 
guage, Mendoza has left the best example of an imitation of 
the Latin hisloiians that modem European literature piis- 
sessci. The rich and florid diction trf ibis history forms .-i 
cofltra.<it with tho conciseness and rigidity of Sallust, with 
whom however Mendoza has generally been compared. TLo 
modorn historisn is a model of impartiality: he does not 
even spare his own brother. Having been an eye-wiliicss 
of most of the events wUeb be Ins so admirably recorded, 
he lias happily combiiiM ip.tbp oame vTork the strictest 
accuracy with integrity and tbe i^ility of a gmt writer. 

In 1576 Mendose obtained pennUefon to return (a 
Madrid on busing, but be died shortly after his Arrival 
there. Ho bequeatlied bit valuable library to the king. 
Anbipeio Moruea, Nice. Anfanio, Bopterwek, and many 
others, are proAue in their eulogluote «f Meiidua. Juan 
Uioz publisnodhispoemein ICtOatMadrid,but without tho 
nj^merous comic eiw satiric piecet. Otbe> more important 
unksofhit bare never yet been publish^: omoug them 
are hie political ctumentaries. 

MENDOZA. rPiaTA.LA.] 

MK'NE'HOULI); SAlNTi rMAB*rK.1 

MKNELA'US (called also MTLLBtfS by Apiaii and 
Morsenne, but on what autboritv is not kiibwu; in a copy 
of Weidiur which belMiged to liontuelB we find the loiter, 
m a mknuscript note, dea«tibiiig Hillena m ' Uenelaus 
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diflgur'! par les'Anibeii’) wanan Alexandrian, who observed page of I 
the stars fur a lung wbiln al Rome, and wus living there work. 1 
in the time of Trajan. Ho is mentioned bv Prnolus and ing'piece 
Pappus, and probably is the person intended by Pluureh, satisfy ih 
who mentions a malheiaaticjan of Uiat nanio. Pappus another a 
gives the titles, or other mention, of at least two works fbr him i 
of Monelaus which have not come down to us. Ptolemy, company 
in thu Syntaxis, compares sumo of bia own observations About this ti 
with thuso of Menolaua he cgmmuni] 

The onW writing M Meuelaut which has come down to oiT as his oil 
us is the Latin treatise on spherical nwraeiry, translated Meogs’s i 
from ibo Arabic; the Greek is prubwiy lost. This work, works ho 
in threo books, was publislieil (Lalando) in a collection of was invit 
Greek geometers made at Paris, in 1G26; and aflerwards trytilll7 
l,aluuue, lleilbronnet) by Mersennu, in bis'Universm intliocoi 
Geomotris Synopsis,’ Paris, 1644 ; also (Hoilbrunuor do'Papiij 
and Weidlur) by Rojtiomuntanas. Another work on ing the nl 
chords is said by Huiibronner to be contained in Mer- intliatul 
seniic's Synopsis: this is a mistake, since tko work is bn- AfterJ 
tin-ly lost. Mengs m 

The hooks of Menolaus on spherical geomotn have been began ift 
much used by Ptolemy in the Syntaxii, am! the latter the toi« 
had for a long time the credit of two very remarkable pro- and \ns 
posiiiona which appear in Menelaus, and which liavo been Gramle\t 
much used by Carnot and others in the modern extensions ceived ol 
of geometry. These arc the well known propositions re- ing inonc] 
hiliiig to a (runsvor^al which cuts the threo sides of a his fiineri 
triangle, pinna or aphoricol. [Tkiangi.b.] There are other his two so 
l>ro])ositinns of groat ingenuity; so that Menelaus, who though M 

I looked on os the successor of llippurehiis nnd so high a 
s in the school of Greek geometers who trun(c<] many oxc 
trine of the sphere, must also bo considered as tom|)ornri 
10 considerably beyond bis predecessors. Reniicd f 

S. f^EoYPT.] vigour of 

S, ANTON RAFAEL, one of the most distin- are merits 
listsof thcei|htecnlh9;-.-f'|HF!fnP48npV4^ji^i;7 dt-gn-o ; 1 
a, in 1738. He years oM whciniis’ Aity »«*♦! 

t Has hhn^i^yiMi^^inlcr, tbwgh one uf vury mu- du not ah 
J^^p)de^l1gdcturnlinL■d lu blmg him up to the tho higlu 
ssion, whether he had tu1eiit\ur not, adopted a wriliiu.cs. 
eduraliou for him more calculated to inspire him licr d'Ax: 
gust than with a true relish fur it. Being of a practical 
I and lyruniiical disposiiioii, be cumpcHed the boy been trail: 
hituseif in drawing the whole day long, allowing MENU 
or recreation nor rulasalion from his tasks. In dors, sitm 
coni'se III time UafacI was instructed by his father in oil it is sepa 


page of his pension, interfered with the proscention of the 
work. In 17:>7 he made hia first attempt in fresco, a ceil¬ 
ing-piece in 8t. Eusebio, which was in too siiiinlo a sUle lo 
satisfy the taslo of that day. Hia' Apollo ami iho Muses,' 
another work of tlie satac class, in tbo Villa Album, obtained 
fbc him mocA mater rennwo, and is one that will hi-ur 
comparison fitU thuso by the greatest Italian masten. 
About this tilie ho became acuuninU-d with Wold), to whom 
he cgmmunilited hia ideas on art, wliich tlie other pahsed 
oiT as his am in his ‘ Remarks un Puciiy and Panting.' 


Meogs’s n'^tation was greatly increased by the numerous 
works ho Mecuted for Charles 111. of Spain, by w Imin ho 
was invit^to Mailrid in 1761, and rcmuniefl in that coun¬ 
try till 17‘M, with the except iou of an intiTiin uf tbree years, 
in tlio cojfse of which be painted the ceiling of liic Camera 
de' Papiif at Rome. His pencil was employed in dieural- 


ing tho n|^1 palaces of S^in; and the Apotheosis of L'nijan, 
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FMadrid, is considored his chef d'usuvre. . 
a murriuge of the utmost dome^.tic horinmiy, 
«t his wife in 1776. Kioin tint time his Leulih 
decline, nor was it long befuro he fulluwod her lu 
: he died on the 291b of June in tho following year, 
buried by her sido in the church of San ^fichelo 


try remarkable pro- and wiM buried by her sido in the church of San ^lichelo 
id which have been GraiideVEomo. Notwithstanding tho great sums be had re- 
modern extensions ceived oming hia life, about 290,0u0 livres, instead of aniass- 
rii propositions re- ing inonewe left scarcely sulliuient to defray the expenses uf 
e threo sides of a his fiineru^ but the king uf Spain bestowed pensions on 
] There are other his two sonXaud provided also fur liis five daughters. AI- 
a( Menelaus, who though Muir’s reputation as an artist docs not now stuiid 
)f llippurehiis nnd so high as iiAthe last century, ho undoubtedly possessed 
mclers adio trented many oxccllenws, and, compared with his immediate euii- 
lU bo considered as Icmiiornries, d<^rved the apjilause showered upon huii. 
Klecessors. Refilled ta.stc, mhleiiuss of idca.s, correctness of drawnip, 

rigour of culourii^ finished execution, and studied grace 
f the mos t distin- are merits of a higlVank, which he {lusscssed in an eminent 
degn-o ; bnt thouglAmost curcfutly studied, and in cunfor- 
. years o|il whctulis’ Aity be laid down fur thu art,, his nork.^ 

gh one uf 'vcry mu- do not always loftier qnahlics of inlud wliieii 

mg him up to the tho higher brand) of n^prical p-imting dviuainls. llis 
^r not, adopted a writings, which were publi^jd after liis death by tneCava- 
)ted to inspire him licr d'Axara, conlaiu many eV^hent precepts, and huili 
fur it. Being of a practical and critical ohscrvatioi^^nu have accouUngly 
' cnnipcHed the buy beeii traii.tlated inlu the principal ni<s:>|^JanguBges. 
day long, allowing MENIN, or MKENEN, a fortified tiitTn m West Flan- 
I'om his tasks. In dor^ situated on the leff bauk of the river Lys. by which 
y his father in oil it is separated from France. It is 11 jnilcs north fmiii 


cuiii'se uf time Rafael was mstrucleu by ms father in oil i it is separated iroin trance, it is ll xulcs north fmiii 
punning, and miniature and enamel painting, hut was still Lille, and JO miles south fruin Bruges^iii 50'’ 4»' N. lut. 
talked in the same rigorous manner, luid fruqucnlly medved and 3'' 12 ' K. long. ^ 

seiere chastisement.if h« liadcomplotcd not withiii thetiiuc Memii runlains inanuraelurcs of Ktncn, lace, and soap. 


uUoited him—which was generally short enongii—what he 
hu'l boon set to do. In 17-11 his father quilled Dresden, 
whillicr he had been called by Augustus III. (fur he was a 
native of Denmark), and went to Rome, taking young Mengs 
wiih him. On his arrival in that city, his father usod to 
take him every morning to (he Vatican, in order that he 
iiuirlit there study tbe productions of RalTaotU', and would 
make him remain there tbe whole day, without other 
rofrcshmeiit tlian a bottle of water and piece of broad, 
niitil ho camo to fetch him back in the evening; nor 
was be even then allowed to recruit himself from his fatigue, 
hill compelled to revise and finish up the studies ho bad 
bniuglit home. Tliis excessive drudgery did not howmei* 
disgust him with the profossion to which he was thus in 
a manner yoked: still the mode of life it occasioned was 

I irejuilicial, inasmuch os it prevented his acquiring other 
inowledm, and tended to render him. thy of all society. 
In 1744 w returned with his ikUief to Dresden, where his 
talents obtained fbr him the notice of Augustus, who ap- 

C iiited him coort-Minter; but according to a stipulation bo 
d previously made, he waa permitted to return to Rome, 
and nis fat^i acoompaniod him. After continuing his 
studies some tine longer, lib tegan to diatinguiah himself 
by bis otifinal comnotitions. iamoni: tho rest by .a Holy 


and r 12' K. long. f 

Memii runlains inanuraelurcs of Ktncn, lace, and soap, 
besides many breweries, sall-rcfin^cs, and oil-iiiilU. It 
also carries on a coustderable irade#i horse*, catlle, slieep, 
coni, and tub.icco. it has a pupuliifiuii uf 71199 luhabilaiits. 

MKNISUUS. [Lass.] 

MRNISFERM A'CK/h .arc an important and extensive 
natural order of Exogenous plants, considered by some to 
be PolypotalouK, and referred to Do CanduUo's Thalaniillu- 
ral subclass; by othvrs ulacA-d aiuuiig tho Monochlanivdt-a: 
of that author. The order consists of twiningors^-ramliliiig 
shrubby plants, with alternatu leaves without stipules, and 
small greenish or white unisexual ilnwers, often collected in 
largo loose panicles or raecnies. The llural cn\elopes iiro 
arranged iuupowerofthreeorfuur, and usually in more rows 
than one ; whonoc arises the opinion ihat these plants bi-- 
long to Polypetolous E.xogens, (he itmerscries being regardL-d 
as a corolla. Thu stamens arc either distinct or Diuniirlcl- 
piious, oilher equal in nuinlHir to tho inner series of the 
calyx, and of the same number, or much more numcroa*. 
The carpels are inmost cases three, or some mulUjde <>1 
that number, either distinct from each oiber ur cuiiMih>laietl. 
The fruit consists of succulent one i-ellcd ilrn)ie*. uiili a 
•olitary seed, and a horseshoe shaped embryo, with ibin Hat 
ootylMons. 

The wood of the item is arranged cs^cu(la[|y upon the 
Exogenous plan, but has some striking peeuharilies. Ae- 


by bis ociginal compositions, among tho rest by .a Holy The wood of the item is arranged c*^culIaIIy upon the 
Family, in which the Virgin was painted fVora a bbautifiil Exogenous plan, but has some striking peeuharilies. Ae- 
pcasont girl, of whom N became so onamo.und, tb’it he cording toM. Decaisne, ithasnuiuni'ialconccairical layers. 
turnedC^olicfbrhersakcandrauTiodher. AfiGrlhatettiAt Th« woody plates arc always simple, and do uotdtTHlo Ion- 
he again retuned to Dre^en, where his pension wasRUsed gitudmally, us in other Uic.->ijledoiii, but increase each year 
to a tiiousand dollars, and he was commissiotwd by tbe king by the fbrmation of a new womiy layer outside the former 
to paint a large altar tor a new ebauel; which tie wished and intido tbe liber. The latter ceasos to grow after the Ui st 


to paint a large altar fbr a new ebapel; which tie wished 
to execute at Rome. But oh his arnval there, other c(hu* 
missions (aisong which wsS a copy of Raffaelle's' Schpol of 
Athuus’ fur J.iOrd Ihircr. afterwau^ duke of Notthumber- 
laud;, 01^ the Soven Years War, wbioh cauked tho stop- 


end intido the liber. The latter ceasos to grow after the Ui st 
yoar. In Cissmujielus Parelra and some uthers new w'hmI) 
plates, like the first in appearaiyce, but having no spimln ^ 
aeU or litter, show ihumaelvcs, at tbe end wvoi-nl ycnii. 
on (he outside of tho flnt, and produce around them a cunecu 
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trie circle, a formation wliicii may l>u rcpcatctl a great ma»y 
times. (.Couplet }ieiidu*,\-. 39'4.) 

Mcwiut>enBicefD are usually bitter and tonic plants: the 
epccica of CoeculuK called BakiSi Fibrauna, ciiiorasoena, 
and otbor^ ore u»cd in thdr native countries as a temriy 
for iclerreitfvut fevora. Cocculus palmatusjtturnishea tile 
^luuba root of tlie shops, t valuable bitter.} I’croiria Mo- 
diea is us«l for the same reason in Ceylou,mi is Clypen 
Burmanni in Malabar, and various sorts of UauBiopelM in 
Bnuil. But tho bitter principle, uhiob in itniiluted stale 
is thus valuAle, becomes s doiigeruus poisoV, if conren* 
traied, as in Uie seeds of Aoainirta Coccuius, Cocculus 
Indious of tbv afaops. 



c.iuadtuiii. 

•mUr.l fc-cllouof tiui 

■Aui<*» HmUg UM nBt>ryc^u<S hvnv blxM reeil. 

MENISPKRMI'M). a vo^lablc alkuli oxtracfi-d by 
relloticr and CuuerbAfnun the Tnenisjvrmuin eiKculiis, or 

MENISILUMUM (so callerl from fn/i-i/, the moon, and 
seed, from tho crescent-Hko form of its truil), a 
gpiius of the natural family of Menigpirmacea, wliicli for¬ 
merly rontained Humorous species, many of them valuable 
lor their lurMicinal and othcrqualiiics, such as the Coiumba 
root; Slid the bemes called Cocculus Indicus, which aio 
now referred to the genus Coccutus. MoiH.permum, os at 
present coustiiuted,conlama but few species; aud these are 
climbing shrubs w hich hare their w'lwds mid iictnls in qua¬ 
ternary order, arranged in two or three wliorls. Male sfa- 
mens lo to 20; iwwfc,ovaries 2 to 4; Drupes baccate, 
round, kidiicy-shapeil. single-seoded. il. canademia and 
smi^nBmarc found in ilm Unittsd States of America, and 

wliich wrung up in 
.mSwhf.h'-'* «l>e «'nic of liie m*foiraation, 

and which 18 idciiliBed by many writers with the sect of tho 
Anabaptiats, with whom the Mcniiunitcs held scieral load¬ 
ing do«nn« m common. [Aw.ibaitiits.] They reccivwl 
appellation from Simon Meum^ wdio was^ born at 
W.imnrsum, a ytllage in Friesland, m the yew IS 05 . lu 
1536 ho left the Rbioao Catholic cliurali, in which lie was 
a priest, ami jejtied the Al)»bapti;,ts. among whom ho be- 
cum,.Mi iMcher m tRe ooxl yw. During the remainder of 
Im h^ Menno travelled w/Ui bis family ud preached his 
dor^riuca throughout a great part of Uermany and llol- 
«1 A i u’’® • many proselytes, ^hielly from amoiie 

Anabaptists. Ho died hi the year IMl.fa the duchy of 
Holstein. Hw work* were published in one volume folio, 
«l Amstordafn, in 1651. ^ lliough he is said to Rave been a 
notorious proUigatc wben young, his eharMler after he 


came forwunl os a religious teacher was uuimpeavboblo; 
ttiMl he wa5 ))o^emd of eont^iilerablv gfuius ^omc Itwriiiu^e 
nnu a pertiiwva tio^uenoe. HU doctntteit vcic frea from 
the anti-social'ahd licei'iUous tenets and the pretensions to 
ittiplntion which are ascribed to die Anabaptists; but he 
^roedwtth them in condemning the baptism of infuuta, 
ra expectiug a persbndt,reign of Christ on earth Ibr a 
thousand yean at the Mitlanniun,iD excluding raugistretes 
from the Christian clinrch, and in aaoialainiiig that all war 
WM unlcw^l, that the taking of batiH was prohibited by 
*'*‘1 human science is useless and pernirioiw to 
^.Christian- But these tenets were so exydained and mu 
diHed by Menno, os to differ very little ftom the doctrines 
generally bold by the reformed cburcbcs. . tlo iiisisicd 
upon the strictest uitention to moral duties, and exercised a 
must severe discipline upon offendetSi 
Tlic followers of Menno very soou split iulo two sects, 
the I'leroings and the Waterlandians, so called from tho 
Mtiiilrios in which they arose. Tlio latter somewhat re¬ 
laxed tho severe discipline of Momio townnl* onendiiig 
which the former maintained in aU its rigour. 
The Flemings divided again, on the subject of tho iteat- 
ment of excommunicated persons, into Fla^riaus and 
Prieslanders, and there also arow a third division culluil 
Germans. In processor timo the greater part of these sods 
joined the Waterlandhiiis. 

The Mennonites put forth several confessions in the 
seventeenth century, the earliest of which is one drawn up 
by the Waterlandians. By thcs6 confessions it appears that 
then- duulrines were nearly the saiuo with those niuntionc'l 
above as held by Menno. According lo Mosheim, ilufr 
fund-vinenlul principle was that' the Kingdom which Chrlit 
established upon earth is a visible church or communi/v, 
into which the holy and tho just are alone tu be udniiit/d, 
•and which is cons^uently exempt from all those instfii- 

tijar jjayi. bu^n iiivciilcif by 
hdiiiau wisdom furore® >.,^ctioii and reformaliou '/ the 
wicked. / i 

In tho scrpnt^ilh century the'^MB^Unit|a 
toleration in HuiCand, Germany, and EngiomT-.••vU”iiiir 
year 1630, a cunsideiablo partuf them urniiigod thc^dif- 
ieirmrca in a confeience at Amsterdam, and foruai a 
union, which Was rencwcil in 1649 . \ 

Fiirlhur information resjicrting this scot may he foiiilf 
III Herman Schyn's HiatoHee A^n/roniVorum jileniirr ])\ 
uncUo, which is a defence of the Mennonites, and in which' 
Iho author protesU against thoir being confounded wuh 
Iho Auabaplisls; and also in Moshoim's lieetti. l/ist., 
cent. XVI., sect, iil, part ii., p. 3; and coot. >vii., sect. ii. 

' '* 1“ wished that Mosheim had written 

the history of this sect in a apirit of greater candour. 
MENOBRANCHUS. [Nxctukus.] 

MENOPCFMA. [Salaiiamurups.' 

MENORCA, or MINORCA, is the second in sisc (‘ iho 
minor ) of tlie Balearic Islands. Il is tituateil in the Me<ii- 
turraneaii, off the eastern coast of Spain, between 39" 47' 
and 40" 6' N. lat, and between S“ 60'tnd 4 “ 23* E. long. It 
lies 24 miles tu the east-north-east of Mallorca, about 125 
miliM south-east of the coast of CaUluSa,T62 miles comI bv 
wnitli from the mouth of tlw Ebro, the nearest rurt of 
Vak-ncio, and about 190 miles north from the tarrtioiy of 
Algiers m Africa. It Imsacircwmferenceof 62milea, aud an 
area of about 3oti square mihse. Inform it is Irregular; brim- 
m length 33 miles, aud in tbo broedest pari IS miles. Tlie 
fcuaal 11 indented on every side with small bayr or dcip 
cn.-oks, and u suiroundcd with islets, rooks, and shoals. 

MeiioTO was suecesahrely possessed by the Pbmnidans, 
Carthogmians Romans, Vandahj and Arabs. On the con- 
quest of Mallorea, in a.d. 1221, hy Don Jaytao of Arngon. 
Burnamsd the Conqberar, Monoroa;'which waa atlH- held hv 
ibeMoora, boeame tributary to that prince. In a.ix 12s7 
tha uland waa oonquered by AMbows gMdson of Don 
Jsyme the Coaqveror. who'baiiuhed dt' ftnslaied the 
Muuiish inbabitaau. In tho rete ofCtoM V. it wns 
ifeisod, but soon evacaated, by. BeberoML It romuined 
sulyoctJo tUetown ef Spain UR tha year 1708, when tbe 
earl of Stanhope, whb «Otfo Britisb tnopa. attaeked Mahon, 
and by shooting nUtthe town arrows toartneh worwatisohcd 
paper* ibre^M the garrisou with laheut in the. mines un- 
. , .*«r«ndcred, ke indueed them to r«m- 

tulttte. The wnque»toflh*UUn4followe»^lof iu cfipiiLj, 
and WM joDflrined by the treaty ef UtrecEtr (he Engiish 
relwtwd poHeskioa ol Msnoroa til) the ym 1756, when 
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Uihon wu ttUekedby the French uador ManbeldeRicbe' 
lieu, end Admiral heving failed in r«Iie?iDg it, the 

uland fell into the bandi of France. At the peace of 1763 
it wu reetorod to the English. froiA whom it wu wrested 
by the Spaniards in 1762; it was retaken in 1798, and Anally 
ceded to Spain at the peace of Amiens in 1802. 

In Menorca, the spring of the year is generally clear, 
mQd, and temperate; the summer is intensely hot; the 
autumn is the season of the annual rains, which are ex* 
ce^ingly heavy; the winter is often eol4 though snow 
and ice are me. On the whole the climate is leu agree¬ 
able than that of Mallorca; the air is more humid; and the 
summer heats more oppreuiTe, which arises ftom the com- 
ptralively level charactur of Menorca. The only eminence 
detorviog the name of mountain is Monte Toro in the 
centre of the island, tlie greater , part of which is unshel¬ 
tered from the violent north winds which in the winter 
rage in the Gulf of Lions, white tbo beats of summer are un¬ 
tempered by mountain breezes. The surface of tho country 
is a gently undulating plain, rocky and barren, or partially 
clothed with wild olives and corn. The aoutliern shore is 
the most leveL Tbo soil is fur the most port poor and sandy; 
(hat on the slopes is much richer than tnat of the low 
grounds. 

The mineral productions of Menorca arc limestone, ttoo' 
stone, marble of various colours (little used bowover by the 
natives), slate, of.which a quarry is worked atCapeMola 
on the east sido of the island, gypsum, used for cement, and 
potters’ clay. There are a few lead-mines, very unproduc- 
K^and iron-ore is found in small quantities. 

[The vegetation of Menorca is very similar to that of Mal- 
lulca, though it is much less abundant, and the trees sel- 
dek attain to so large a size. Aromatic plants and herbs, 
with medicinal qualities, grow in profusion. Wheat, 
and a little maize are cultivatui^^llii^Mlg^D^gh 
' consumption of an aT? 

len for without cul- 

^ ® their fruit^hich is generally 

^ Vines are plentiful\nd produce both 
. red wine. Fruit is abundant: tlicro are oranges, 
.pomegranates, figs,apples, pears, and almonds; the 
fis arc of superior Havour. Date-palms will grow in shcl- 
. spots, but yield no fruit. Capers grow spontaneously 
ij^ail parts of the island. Flax, hemp, saffron, and the cot- 
Sn-lreo thrive well, but are litlle attended to. Vegetables 
/ire no loss abundant than fruit, and consist chiefly of ;>eas, 
beans, onions, caulinowers, broccoli, tomalos, endive, cucuiu- 
hors, and gourds, all excollont in quality. 

Menorca is rich in cattle, sheep, goats, and pigs; and 
also in game, as parlridgos, quails, ana rabbits; woodcocks, 
snipes, and teal oro plentiful in winter. Fish, especially an¬ 
chovies, with oysters, lobsters, and other Crustacea, abound 
on tho coasts. liards swarm, and there ore a few venomous 
reptiles, but no beasts of prey. 

Tbo natives are cngagM either id agriculture, fishing, or 
commerce. The imports consist of corn, oil, brandy, tobacco, 
coffeo, sugar, spices, batdwaro and cutlery, liiftn and woollen 
goods, timbu, cordage, tar, and gunpot^er. The exports 
are wines, wool, che^ salt, honey, and wax. Thu posses¬ 
sion of Menorca by tbo English during the last century did 
much to promote its trade and eommerce; a spirit of ac¬ 
tivity and enterprise was awakened, and tbo natives, besides 
engaging in mercantile purauits, fitted out vessels as priva¬ 
teers, and enriched thenuelves at the expense of France 
and Spain. But since the island has reverted to tho 
Spaniards, trade and commeroe have grektly declined. 

The island is divided into four ferntno*, or districts, Ciu- 
dadela, Mahon, Albayor, and the united terminot of Fera- 
rias and Mercadal. In each is a town of tho same name, 
the capital of the district. The population of the whole 
island is ateut 36,000, of which tu Urmtno of Ciudadola 
contains 8000, of Mahon 19,000, of-Alhayor 4000, and of 
Fereriu and Mercadal 4000. Ciudadela, the present me- 
tropolie of Menoroa, ia ailuated on the north-west coast, 
on a small port, shallow and difficult of entrance. The dty 
is fortified, and its walla are partly of Moorish, partly of 
more recent eenatruetion. Ita population is above 4000. 
The streets are narrow, crooked, and wretchedly paved; 
many of the bouses are neat, and eome handsome. A cathe¬ 
dral, two parish cfaurcbes, several eonvents, an hoapitel, a bar¬ 
rack, with a government-house, are the publie buddings. 

Ciudadela, (bough the residence of tne eaptain^eMral, 
the biabop, and the nobility of Menorca, is inforios in im- 
P.C, No. 934. 
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portance to Mabon, or Port Mahon, on the opposite ci 
south-castorn shore of the island, and 24 miles from the 
capital, with which it communicates by a raniai^road. 
Mahon is said to have been founded by and called after 
Hago, a disfoguished Cartb^iiiian, commander. It is 
^situated at the bottom of a deop and narrow 
much elevated ohuve the sea, and in many 
nined by the waves. Mahon was formerly 
hth walls, the only relm of which is a gateway 
‘johitecture. The streets aro steep. Mrrow, 
badly paved: the governors house, towii-hall, 
hospital, IMracka, and other public buildimr-t arc scarcely 
worthy of Bolico; Ujc private houses are neat aud clean, 
built wil»taste, but often witlwut regard to comfort, for 
many beifg on Hie English model, they aro ill ailapteil to 
the suilrl ctiioale. Some of (heir roofs are tiled, and souo 
llat-lerralKl iii tbo Oriental style. The port of Mellon is one 
of the b(ft in the Mediterranean, or (it has been said) m 
I, os a large licet of line of-battle ships may ride 
in seven or eight fathoms water, perfoctly'shvl- 
im every wind. Tlie Spaniards havu a sayiu'', 
ts uf tho Medilerraiiean are June, July, August, 
iMahon:’ 
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' IjO* iHvrlM im U«lil*mB«a !oa 
luoi^ Julio, XgaMu, y nvrto Msbes.' 


Port Ma^n alone made the possession uf Menorca on 
objrot of eor^ntion among the maritime nations of Europe 
during tho pat century In the harbour are four rocky 
islets; on onewtaiids an hospital, on another a quarantine 
establishment, thirti a lazaretto, and on the fourth an 
arsenal with navh storehouses—all erected by the English. 
At a short dUtan^ from Mahon stood Fort St Philip, 
famed in the militankannaU of (he last century, and once a 
league in circumferei^^. It is now a heap of ruins, having 
_ t'fl^^paniards in lbo3, to prevent its 

being uved by in case they should again seize 

the island. 

The other ports of Menorrai gfe. Kurncis. a well shMiered 
bay, capable of holding a larg^fi^, and Adaya, a stnsU 
harbour, full of rocks and shoals, aM.j>nly entered by fish¬ 
ing-craft, 

Alhayor, Mercadal, and Ferarias, the otheTOsHji^capitnls 
of Menorca, arc little more than villages, anlMonUiii 
nothing worthy uf notice. £ 

Moiito Toro is in the form uf a cone, jmlh a Hut sunmiit 
which is occupied by an Augustin conj^iil, to which pil- 

? riniagcs arc often made by llic na^cs with bare feet. 

luuiit St. Agatha, the eminence iiexVn importance, is sup¬ 
posed to have been a military po*t Jp the time of (be Ro¬ 
mans, and traces of a Muorkli fortifbation are still visible 
on its summit. Two miles south of Ciudadela is a curious 
grotto, calleii ‘lui Cava Pcrellu.’full of sulactites aud sta¬ 
lagmites ; and in the same vicinity is another cavern coiitaiu- 
ing a pool or lake of salt-water. 

Menorca is not rich in antiouities. About two miles from 
Alhayor is a rude nyromidiem ruin of Druidical character, 
ascribed to the Pntsnicians, the earliest colonists of the 
island; but whether it be temple, tomb, or watch-tower is 
yet disputed. Punic, Greek, Roman. Gothic, and Arab 
coins have been discovered; together with small statues uf 
bronze, v-ases, lamps, urns^ &c., chielly of Roman origin. 

In character and manners, the Menorquincs rcsemhle.lhe 
natives of Mallorca. They are equally attached to tlivir 
native soil, and to their customs and religion, but they are 
less indolent and mote enterprising. Like tbehlaUorquiius 
they are proud, boastful, and irascible, yet ordinarily mild 
and peaceable. The same dress and language arc cumiiioa 
to both. . 

(Dameto and Mut, Hittory nf the B'tlearic hi'igMm; 
Armstrong’s Uutory q/ the Itlaml </ Miitore>i; laborde, 
Uininire Dticript^f ^ FEtpasne; Si. Sameur, Travtl* 
(ArougA (A« Rafeon'e <xnd Pilkyutian hlandt ) 
MK'NSTRUUM. CSotvasT.] ’ 

MENSURATION is the name given to a branch of the 
applicaUon of arithmetic to geometry, which shows how to 
find any dimension of a figuro. or ita area, or surface, or 
solidity, £tc., by means of Hie most simple measurements 
which tho c.'tse will adroit of. We need hardly say that a 
eoropletc treatise on (bis science would involve evary bram li 
of mathematical science. We shall in this article collect 
together the most important rules, the fbethod of using 
^ich will be obv^ue to all who can crapiny the trigone 
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metriciJ tablet. Bv tbe length of a lino vc mean the 
number of linear unita contained in it, and by its square 
and cube the number of units multiplied by itself once and 
twice. 

The measurement ef lenMhs and directions pHoWes itself 
fbr tbe most part into tbe determination of 
of a triangle, when other sides or angles arewiven. Hie 
triangle may be either on a plane or on a sp \ 
refer the latter to Sfrsbb, unco the use of spArical trigo¬ 
nometry can only bo well explained in conMMtion wilh 
astronomy. Lot a, ^ c bo the aides of a triang Aaad A, B, 
and C tbe opposite angles. If the triangle be i^bt angled 
at C, wo have the following formula) 

= c sin A = c cos B = 6 tan A s i cot 
i=:cfe)nB=ecosA = a tan B = a cot 
* ^ 

cos A 


Cl 

’ sin A 


cos B sin B 


c= V(o*+/'*) « - —i) A— V{<*+<fr “<•) 

Tlio promling formula) contain the solution ofewy 
of right nnglod triangles. jp 

Wo now pass to ubhijuc ongled triangles, of vl)ph there 
are fi>iir cases. i 

1. Given the three sides a, A. and c, to And/.le angles. 
Lot the perpendicular let fall from C upon the^dngcsl side 
c divide it into two segments a and/I adjacent tgja and b, and 
let Abe/ft. Then tlicetiuatioHS 

^ (b-(4f(b+a) 

P+it = e, (3~»- 


(in which /I a is easily found by log^ 
^ and a. Then 

P 


Ihms). will give 



cos B s - 
a 

Another method is as follows. 
Inning* 

(i+A+c 

t — -:— M = 


tall 


rom (lie 


then 


tan 4 B = tan 4 C = ” 

i-« * g—h ‘ »—c 

2. CflWi two jides n and A, and the remaining angle C. 

rc(])iircd e. A, wd B. Firstly, to And tlio angles, deter- 

nniio ^ 

4 (B-hAVrom i (B+A) =s 4 (1S0“ - C) 

(B-A) froiv tan J (B-A) = 4 fJ 

A = 4(B+A)- itl-A); B = 4(B+A) + 4(B-A) 

( sin C sin C 

c = o ~.—„ = a .—r 
sin B sill A 

To And tin tliiril side without tlio aid of (he angles, assume 
i«/inA|.2i»s4U 

sin 9 »--, then e = (n-l-i) cos 9 ; 

or 


oraAc~2V(s.*—“**— 

Segments of c made by perpendicular Arom C, 

^4.0!-^ rf+A»-o* 
Adjacent to 0 ,-—;toA,- 


2e 

Segments of e, by lino bisecting C, 

<sc 

Adjacent to a, ; to A, 


3e 
Ao 

o + A' 


Lino bisecting C s 


2Af‘(<iAa.»— 0 ) 2aA 


coe 4 C 


a-pA 04 -A 

Line bisecting c » 4 V(3a*+2 A* - 

Tho area of a rectangle (in sauore unitab and that of a 
parullelograai* ii the product of the unite in the beee and 
perpendicular distance of the opposite sides. But if two 
sides only bo parallel, halfthotum oftho parallel sides must 
be multiplied by the perpendicular distance betw^ them. 
Ill other cases, liio Agure must be measured by dividing it into 
triangles, except wbon it is either a four-sided Aguw capablo 
of iiisoriplion in a circle, or a regular polygon. Every tri¬ 
angle is half of the rectangle contained by any one of ita 
sides, and ihe perpendicular let fall from tho opposite vertex. 

If a. A, c, and d bo the sides of a four-sided Agure inscribed 
ill a citUe, and t thoir half-sum, tbe area is 
V(*-a.s-A.i-c.*—<0- 

If a be one of tho sides of a regular polygon of n side*, 
the area of the Aguro and the diameters of the citeumsenbed 
and insertbod circles are 

tan I- 

with this subject arc given in ,.lho 
and corresponding tablys for 
G I wa ■ m I it mothoil ol^ou- 

VMethod rr. 
sunng irrcuulnr ava.*, see i „ytn 

Tho whole of ijm measurement oftnwa^f 
llin ratioof the cfcuinference to the diameter, j^'inicd 
IT. iind it .T1416927 very nearly, or ? roughly, or very 
nearly. [Ancle.] Somanysimploderirationsfromthis uin- 
liL-r are prnclinally useful, that we shall give a tabic of iKHm, 
lu-nnnpaiilod by their logariihms, Arst giving a mclhixfi'if 
multiplying and dividing by ir, which is a correction of ll. i 
use ol' V- To multiply by w, multiply by 22 and divide h ' 
7 ; frmn the result tuko one-eighth of the hundredth [larl 
nf the multiplicand ns a correction; the result is too grout 
only by about its 20O.nUOth part To divide by a-, multijily 
by 7, divide by 11 and 3, and to the result add the eighth 
part of tho tliousandtli part of tho dividend; the result is 
too small by very nearly ils I00,000tb i>art. 

Tlio table Juat referred to is as follows:-— 


4IU 

«a* /10O*\ . . /190"\ . 

_ cot ^a-r sin (^—^and, 


Tables 


\ 

connected 


, V(rt A).2 sin 4C a—h 

tan y -- 7 -, then e= —s, 

tt—A oosfl' 

X Given a. A, and the angle At to And the rest: 

'sin P. = - sinA, C= ISO* - (A-J-B), c = ” ^" - 9 

4. Given ( 1 , and two of the angles, to And the rest. It ia 
unnecessary to distinguish tho angles given, a* two imme¬ 
diately determine tbe third. 

, sin B sin C 

0—0 -.. c = o 

sin A’ sm A 

The area of the triangle it 

cAsinC AesinA cosinB ■ -_ 

- 2 — —2— Of- 2 — ” %'(a.«-£t.a-A.«-c) 

The perpendiculars let Aili from tlie vertices A, B, and C, 
upon tho opposite sidea,are Hvera]ly2V(«.r-a.s-A.s-c) 
divided by a, 6, atid c. 

Diam. of inscribed circle 2 </(#—o.«—A.s—c- 4 «) 

Do. of circumscribed circle' , ' or -r ^ - 5 or 

sm A sin B sin C 

• TJiIi e«i»eni»fit iStpitUoo « wcU-kaenra fenaala te tend. •• VlUv*. 
teDwArHIiine is frotenr WdUc*'* lUetTpilblbhsdwoikoB Matbtm^etl 
Tbaonai sad jromiUa (.UitifBsa, IKOJ. 



Number. 

Logarithm. 

ir 

3')4I6927 

0'497149» 

w:2 

r67U7964 

0-1961199 

«0r:4 

‘7863982 

9-8960899 

ir: 6 

*6236988 

9*7189986 

ir:8 

-3926991 

9-5940599 

ir:12 

•2017994 

9-417068G 

4ir:3 

4'18B79(i2 

0*6220880 

2w 

(>'2831863 

0*7981799 

4s- ; 

12-6063706 

1*0993009 

l:6ir« 

'01688686 

8-2275490 

1 :r 

*.3183099 

9*5028601 

4:ff 

1*2732395 

0-1049101 

l:4ir 

•0795775 

8*9007901 

ir* 

9'B696044 

0*9942997 

s/» 

1*7724539 

0*2486750 

V* 

1*4646919 

0-1657166 

V(1 ! *■) 

*6641896 

9*7514251 

V(4 : w) 

1'1283792 

0*0524551 

V(l:4ir) 

‘2620946 

9*4603961 

4/(6 :ir) 

1*2407010 

0*0936671 

4^(3:4*-) 

*6203506 

9*7926371 

Hyp. log, w 

1*1447299 

0*0687030 


To And the ciroumference from tbe diameter, multiply hy 
w; to And the diameter from the circumf^nee, multiply by 
l:ir; to And tho area from the diameter, multiply'tfae 
square of tho diameter by w: 4; to And the area Aram the 
radius, multiply the square of tbe radios by sr; to And the 
diameter from tbe area, multiply the square toot of the 
area hy V(4 * tr); to And the ares from IM oiroumfneiwo, 
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multiply tho square of tbe circumference by 1:4 ir; to find 
tbe circumforenoB from tbe area, multiply twice tliu square 
root of the area by Vw; to find the orainate perpendicular 
to a diameter, take the square root of tbe product of the 
segments into which it dividus the diametor. 

To find the area contained between two concentric circles, 
multiply the product of the sum and differencp of the radii 
by w. 

The are of a circle and its subtended central angle are 
connected as follows: the arc which is equal to the radius 
subtends an angle of 57*‘3 very nearly; or it may be easily 
remembered as S7 degrees and fArM-tentlis of u degree, 
diminished by me^/ourth of a minuto and oKt-^h of a 
second; being A7® I7'44"'S, or 2062fl4"'8. To find an 
angle from its arc (tbe radius being known), multiply ibe 
arc by S7'S, and divide by the radius; ihoroHult is loo great 
by iibuut tliree*quarterauf its lO.OOUih pari, and is in degrees 
and decimalsuf a degree. To find the arc from its angle, turn 
tho angle into degrees and decimals, multiply by the radiim, 
and divido hy &7‘3; tbe result is now too small by abuut 
three-quarters of its lO.OOOth part 
Tu find tbe area of a sector, find the arc (ifonl^ thcangle 
be given), and multiply it by half the radius. Tu find the 
area of a segment contained between an arc and a chord, 
And lire sector, and fi^m it subtract the triangle formed by 
the terminal radii and tbe chord. [Seouent.] 

To find the length of an arc, when the radius is not 
known, measure tbe chord of the arc, and the chord of its 
half; from eight times tho chord of the half subtract the 
* (-burd of the whole, und take one-tbinl of the remainder. 
For an ere not exceeding 60 degrees, the error is less tliun 
the 700Ulh part of tho whole. 

Tlie preceding arc the principal rules of mensuration, of 
Iwhieli the necessity occurs in the elementary parts of the 
nmbjcct: those which remain a re connected with solid geo- 
i\elry, and tbe most essentud^d^MnmR^^^n* 

The number of cubiaji^ifflfiE«onient of arcc 

there is nk shorter term for this 
..^.s...Sry furm of solid figure is the pruduct of the 
iClhber of linear units in its thrct^adjacciit sides. The 
/nilcnt of a prisoi or cylinder is tho product of the number 
^f square units in its base and tho number of linear units 
' in its altitude. Tho content of a pyramid or cone is one- 
third of the boso multiplied by tho altitude. Tlic surfaces 
uf a prism or pyramid must be found by computing those 
of their several faces. The surface of a common cylinder 
(not including tho hoses) or of a right prism is tho circum- 
terenceuf tho base multiplied by tho altitude; that of a com¬ 
mon cone is half tho product of tho circumference of tho 
base and tho slant side. 

The following fonnuls) relate to tho sphere. To find the 
svirfacc from the radius, multiply the square of the radius 
by 4 TT, or tho minare of the diameter by w; to find the 
content firom tho radius, multiply the cube of the radius 
by 4 w: 3, or the cube of the diameter by w: 6 ; to find the 
radius (Tom the surface, multiply tbe square root of tho sur- 
faeohy ,v^(i:4ir), to find tho diameter, multiply the square 
root of tho surface by V(I: w); to find the radius from the 
content, multiply the cuho root of the content by V(3: 4ir); 
to find tbe diameter, multiply the cube root of the eoatent 
hy i /{^: w); to find tho surface from tho content, multiply 
the cube root of tho square of sLc times tho content by Vir, 
to fine the contont from the surface, multiply tlie square root 
of tho cube of the surface by 1 :6*/ w . [Sphebu.] 

For other formula and methods, tho detached articles on 
the different subjects may bn consulted; or Hutton's or 
Ximcastlo’s elementary works on mensuration. 

MENTHA PIPERItA (PcjiMnnint), a plant common 
in manymrta of Britain, but cultivated fur medical pur¬ 
poses. Tue dried plant, which is more powerful than the 
fresh, is of a lively green, with a peonliar aromatic odour, 
and a pleasant camphor-like taste, at lint burning, hut at 
lost causing an enduring senUtion of cold in the mouth. 
Tho dried Iterb is used for the preparation of a distilled 
water, and of a volatile oil, from s^ien oil epirits or essence 
of peppermint is prepar^. Of the oil thive varieties occur 
in commerce, tbe Cwman, English, and American. Twenty 
pounds of the herb yidd from four to six draebms; but if 
tbe flowers Ik also duitaied, the aame weight will yield four 
ounces. It is oflen adulterated with oil of turpentine, oil 
of moijorain, and absolute alcohol. When pure it u of a 
whitish yellow, yelIow,'^or even green colour: o^urvery 
tuta bucoiagi c«Bpbo^uke, oauaiog a sense of 


roldness ui the mouth. Tho oil is at first limpid, but 
Womes Ibicker, like a fixed oil Europeau oil docs not 
deposit a slcaropten, but tbe American wisily forms long 
colouriuss ^ur sided prisms, which possess the ixlour of tho 
oil. Tho American oil is more soluble in alcohol than tho 
German; tbecific gra\ity 0*92, but when rccufiud o-ao. 
Tho actioni^n tho human system of any of the preparations 
mulant and autisjiasmodic. Tho oil is used to 
o drutie or griping purgatives, and in other 


Brovod of considerable utility in bringing about 
[the collapsed stage of Asiatic cholera. 



of mint is | 
bo added i 
cases. It^ 
reaction 

MEN1WA PUL'K'GIUM (I’ennytojal), an indigenous 
species IFT mint, Moailcr tlian most uf ihu others, and of 
which n entire herb, except tlie root, i„ ollicmul. Tho 
otlonr uHitroiig and peculiarly srumalie; lasm herbaceous 
und bifiRrisb. It has a slimulanl und aiitispasiuudiu pro- 
pci'ty.lninilar to must niints, but is supposed to also 

a spe«nic jjower over lliu uterus, wbudi lia.s been mueh 
imuted. A dibliUed water, a ^^^irit. and volatile oil 
pored from it, as from the precouiiig speci-.-s- 
NTHA Vl'RlUIS (S)>eurminl), u plant of Britain, 
uvh resembling M. piperita; the colour houeveris 
ep green. It is also frequently umfouiidcd with Ni. 
tbun which it bos a stronger and mure agreeable 
^ui weaker than ]>cppermint. It bas not tiic uru- 
'our of that plant, nor does it leave the k.u-.c '>f 
in tho mouth. From it arc prepared a distilled 
water, a^pint, and a volatile oil, which arc used as the 
former. 

MRNTlh [Mainz.] 

MENU.* [Manu.] 

MENU'IVA. [MiKNOKA.] 

MENYAMTHKS TRIKOLIATA (officinal part, the 
leaves), a phitr^oiuinon in our bogs, and hence called hug- 
bean, as its leav^resemble the common benn. The leaves 
arc tcinate. petiuWe, und even when vlrivd have a fine green 
ar e aj^iout odour; they jios.'Css an ciidiiniig 
bitter taste^^iAi^wndred ]uirts of the fiedi herb div intu 
tlnrly-ninc; ten iw^^sof the dried plaitl yield luo poiiuds 
and thrce-quarlem uf It i-ontaiii.s ua exirurlive 

(Mcnyanihin). which Bnimhw says forms a nliitn, iruiispa* 
rent, and, when highly dried, {^^-risable mas.-, of an intenso 
degree uf bilteruuss. TroomiiikOratLeays be nbiaiuml a y-ui- 
lowish brown, clear, very viscid, iffl^yi^Tisabie, bitter 
exinud. 

It is a tonic and fobrifugc medicine^ nmloSWd efliency, 
but greatly nogleeted m the trea^ent of disease. Tlie 
chief uso said to be made of the <|uantiiy anniially 
collected IS to substitute it for hopi.'iu brewing, a pvoct-eibiig 
which is both illegal and delrijneniul tu tlie bt^r, »uu-e, 
tliough Litter, it does not poiuffis the aromatic quality of 
the hop. B 

MKNZA'LEH, LAKE. j/oYiT.] 

MENZIKOFF, FRINUE.I [PaiER the Great.] 
MEPHI'l'ES. I Badcek, vol. 111., p.'262; Sko-Vk.] 
MEFIIITIU AIR. LUardo.sic Acid.] 

MEI^UINEZ. [M.arocco.] 

MEK. [Loib kt Cher.] 

MERCAPTAN, a compound of hydrogen, carbon, aa.l 
sulphur, discovered by Zeise, and su called from its energetic 
action on biiioxide of mercury (corpus mereurium atj hm). 
It is prepared by distilling a mixture of sulphovin.'Uu of 
barytes and a stroif solution uf prolosulpburet of bannni. 
A volatile liquid and water pass over into the r<->-i'iviT, 
while sulphate of barytes remains in the retort; thecilu-real 
product floats on the wl^|r, and when rcnieved uinl care¬ 
fully disiilled, it separates into tliiouic4Clbcr and nK-rcii]>laii, 
the properties of which are, that it is a cobuirlos l>i)Liiil, 
bas a pcnctiating alliaceous smell, and a poculur AiVL-otish 
laato; its syvueifie gravity is U‘842, it lioila at 144''. and re¬ 
mains fluid at S®. Water dissolves it sparingly, but ajtlior 
und alcohol unite with it in all pni]>urii'iiis; it has no action 
on litmus paper. Acolato of IcutI, but not nitrate of lead, 
gives a plentiful yellow colour in tho solutions of nieivap- 
tan. When added to binnxidc of mercuiy, energetic action 
ensues, water is gcncrotv<l, and a oolourlcss eryblulliuo 
compound is formed; wUii bichloride of mercury a xmilar 
product is obtained, attended with the formation of hydro¬ 
chloric acid. 

According to Zeiae, the ultimate oompoeitioa of meroaii- 
tan is— 
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'zeo- 


Six equivalents of hydrogen 
Four equivalenU of carbon 
Two equivalenta of sulphur 

Equivalent . . . 

Ho however considers it as « hydrurei of Icoinpound 
base which he calls fflsroipfum, presuened to cAsisl of five 
equivalents of hydrogen 5, four equivalents ofvarbon 24, 
and two equivalents tn sulphur 32 s 61. ~ 

When mercaptan is made to act upon potassium mercap 
tide of potassium is formed, and one equivalent o&ydrogen 
is evolved; the constitution therefore of merca||am and 
mercaptan is analogous to that of cyanogen and Mdrocya- 
nie acid. % 

MERCA'TOR. GERARD (whose real name walKauff- 
man, of which Mercaior is the Latin equivalent), wli 
at Rupclmonde in East Flanders, in the year ]5l| 
applied himself with great industry to the sciences 
nraphy and mathematics, aud was patronised by the o^ 
Charlos V.. and appointed, in 1639, cosmograpber 
duke of Juliers. He gave his name to the method ol 
graphical projection now usually employed in the conj 
lion of Dsuii^ maps, in consequence of his liavin| 
represented the moiidians by equidistant parallel linr., khu 
the parallels of latitudu by straight lines at right a^^lus to 
the meridian, but he did not know the diatnnut which 
ought to separate these parallels. Nicholas Mpeator is 
said to have discovered the kw which rcgulatcs/bcse dis¬ 
tances; but the English tnalhcmaticians havinorofused to 
pay fur the promulgation of his discovery byncceplinga 
pecuniary challenge which he is said to uav^roposed to 
them, he died without communicating it even p liis friends. 
The credit of first investigating the priiiejp).-s of thnt pro* 
jection, and applyineihem to the piirpo^ of navigation, 
appears to he due to EffwordWi^ht. Gend Mercator died 
at Doesburg, Dec. 2. 1594. Ills pnbliyH wor]p>^<%^uel^ 
tied ‘ De Usu Annuli Aitronomici,’ JiHY ‘(jEro- 

nologia,'Co]oCTe, 1566, fol.; ‘TabuIc;^..ograpbicm,* Cologne, 
1578, fol.; ‘HannoDja Evangelia^um, Doesburg, 1592, 
4 to. His maps were eollocled >£ 4 'one volume, 4to., in 1594; 
and another edition was pp' iisbcd in 1623, containing 156 
maps. 

(Hutton'sil/atAi^^* .toU Di'ctfonory / Montuela,/ftsmfre 
det MathemeWsaft^ Robertson’s Dfffcrration on the Hite 
and Prog/A» hf Nangation.) 

MERCATOR, NICHOLAS (whose real name was Nicho¬ 
las Kauffman), was btm at Holstein, in Denmark, in 1640. 
At an early age he was \mgaged in a correspondence with 
some of the principal geo^ictricians of Denmark, Italy, and 
England. In 1660 he caU^ to England; and shoHly after 
the formation of the RoyolVSocicly, he was elected a mem¬ 
ber of that body. The datwif his death is uncertain. Ac¬ 
cording to Dr. Huttoii, it q>ok place in Eiisland in the 
year l690(^arAcma/t'ca/ TVoc/sj.or in 1694 (Mathematical 
Dictionary ); but, according (0 Weiss {Biog, Vnivert.), ho 
died at Paris, February, 1687. The reputation of Mercator 
rests principally upon a method, of which ho was the author, 
whereby the area of the spaces comprised between the hy¬ 
perbola and its asymptote may be determined arithmeti- 
cuily to any dt^ree of approximation required; and upon 
the application of this method to the consIruiXioD of log¬ 
arithmic. tables. It bsd been shoali, os early as the 
year 1647, by Gregory St. Vincent, and subsequently by 
Mersenne, that these areas, if (hey could be computed, 
would give the logarithms of ^e corresponding abscisss 
measured along the. asymptote. [LooABtTHUs.j It was 
also known that in the (>quilateral hyperbola whose semi- 
■■ V2, (he relation between the (wdiiiato and abscissa 


axis 


was expressed by tlie equation y ■ 


1 +®’ 


and Wallis had 


shown in his ‘ Arithmetica Inflnitorum,’ publishod in 1655, 
that if the equation of a eurvo be represented by y a ] q. 
. JIL-K^ *f 3? -f> Stc., its area would be correctly expressed 

by the infinite series 2 4- ^ 4* ^ +• Wallis however, 

although his attention had been particularly directed to 
tbo subject, did not observe the almost obvious analogy 
between the equations y = 1 *4 4-, &e., and y = 


perform the simple division indicated by the friu-.tion T~r^ 

1 +jr 

for he would then have seen that the latter equation was 
identical with y ^ \ — z+ a^—X!*+, Ac. Mercator per¬ 
formed this division, and moreover desoribus tbe several 
steps of tbe operation with such minuteness, that one ni^ht 
almost suppose it to have been the first operation of the kind 
that bad at that timo been effected. He then proceeded to 
determine the required area, by considering it made up of a 
number of ordinates very near to each olhor, which method 
Kepler had previously employed in approximating to the 
area of a planet's orbit, and in this way be correctly inferred 
that the area corresponding to tbe abscissa 1 *4 r, that is, 

a* Z* 

the hyperbolic logarithm of 1 -4 ®, was » - — + "r "•» &c* 

2 3 

These investigations were published by Moicator in 1668 , 
in a work entitled ‘ Logarithmotechnia, sivo metbodus con- 
slruendi logaritbmos nova, accurata et facilii,’ 4U>., Lon¬ 
don. Wollis, who soon improved upon this method, says, 
when speaking of the work in a letter addressed to I^ord 
Viscount Brouuker, ‘ With this book, which has just ap« 

r ated, I was so much pleased, that I could nut quit it until 
had completed its perusal. Thu doctrine by which the 
logarithms may be expMiliuuslv constructed is perspicuously 
and ingeniously treated.' (/fttf. Trani.. 1666.) 

Mercator has been charged with dishonourably appro¬ 
priating the discoveries of others, and with meanly with¬ 
holding the publication of some which really belong^ to 
him. [Mkrcator, Gxraiid.] In the* Philosophical Trans- • 
actions’ for 1670, there is a paper by him, entitled ' Con¬ 
siderations concerning tlie Geometric and Direct Method of 
Signior Cassini for finding the Apogees, Excentricities, and^i 
Anomalies of the Planets/ besides which he has left the fol-' 


14 -®* 


as bo could not have fidled to do, bad he chanced to 


lowin^^, 

^^•lathomatica 
imendatioiic Annufi 
demonstrantur Cycli i 
tronomica nova et 
Lond., 1664, fob; 


k*Danzig, 1651,12mo; ‘RC 
uC^n., 1653, 4to.; * j^o 
^ba> ouw^t^^^xponunti^et 
et Lun©,’ 4 to*^ 

nsensus ejus cum observation!V/v.y 
' Institutionum Astronoraiearura libH 
' Euclidis Elementa Geomctrica,''*. 


duo.’Lond., 1676, 8 vo.; 

Lond., 1678, 12nio. 

(Hutton's Maihemaiteal Traele; Hontucia, Hitt, dee 
Mathem.: Biog. Univ.) 

MERCATOR’S PROJECTION. It is our object in 
this article to endeavour to describe tlio projection, the use 
of which constitutes the principal difference between the 
methods of travelliiq; by land and hv sea, in such a manner 
as rather to give information to the landsman than the 
rules by which iho mariner is guided. P»haps there is no 
point of navigation on which a person who is neither a sea¬ 
man nor a mathematician has so little chance of gaining 
any information from popular works. 

Wo shall suppose tho ship a mathematical point in com- 
parison with tlie earth, ana imagine tbe whole of the latter 
to be covered by sea. Also let tbe ship be always railing 
before the wind, and no allowaneo for leeway or currents to 
he necessary. Throw out also the variation of tbe compass, 
that is, su^se the needle always to point due north. 

Aship thus circumstanced, if it should continue sailing 
due north, would in time reach the north pole on a meridian 
circle of the sphere, on which, if it still kept its course, it 
would proceed due south, and would at last reach the south 
pole: such a ship would never change its longitude, except 
at the moment of passing either pme. when tho longitude 
woulil alter at once by 160 degrees. If however the vessel 
soiled continually duo east or due west, it would sail upon a 
small circle of the sphere, being always at tbe same distance 
from the pule, and always in the same latitude. In the 
first case thediffercnces of latitude would give tho distances 
sailed over, at the rate of 60 nautical miln to a degree; in 
the second case, the differences of longitude, reduoM in (bo 
same way, and tbe results multiplied by the cosine of the 
latitude, would serve tbe rame purpose. 

But suppose that the veseel took on intermediate course, 
ray north-east. It would not sail 00 any circle of the sphere, 
grest or small; for by hypothesis tho line of tbo coureo is 
always making an angle of 45 degrees with the meridian; 
and there it no eirele (unless it be the meridian itself, or a 
parallel of latitude, the equator included) wbiob always 
makos the same angle with tho meridian. Neither could 
tho vessel, keeping such a course, reach the poto; for at 
the momoDt when it touehee tbe pole, it it Niling north 
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whereas hy hypotheM it is always aailmg north-eaat. The 
ihct is. that a curve which makes equal angles with all me¬ 
ridians must be a spiral which approaches the polo, on- 
circliug it with an ioftnite number of fiilds, but never ac¬ 
tually reaching it, as in the following dlamm, in which the 
curve 1 . C. 2,3,4, See., is that on whi» a ship would sail from 
1 towards the north pole on a course east-north-east, and the 
curve l,5,6,7,8,6EC.,iathatofaoouraewest-Bouth-weBt towards 
the south pole. The dotted part of the Sguto is supposed 
to bo on the other, or the inviaiblo, side of the sphere. A 
ship tailing from A to B over AC B,keem one course; but 
were it to sail over the great cirole ADo, tbo course must 
he perpetually altering. 

Ifgrtk PUt, 



8o*tk Pott. 

le spiral ACB is tho only ono on which a ship should 
Tdircctly from A to B, though thorc is an influite num- 
^of such curves which pass through both A and B, tho 
^Ssou being, tliat ill every other spiral oxcoptABunu or 
more complete circuits in longitude must bo mode, and the 
ship woulil come again to the meridian passing through A 
before it reaches B. In the aame manner a spiral might be 


found, passing through A and B, which cuts the meridian 
of A five hundred times before it passes through B. Of 
coiirso the shortest course is always pnferred; and it is the 
object of Merjator’s projection to fay down such a map of 
the world tba'itho straight line joining two points shall ^ 
the map of tn| course which must be followed in order to 
sail from onoto the other in the most direct manner, 
consistently vnh always keeping the same point of tho 
compass. f 

Tho spiral !|nbove described are called loxodromic spirals, 
or rhumb and under tbo latter term their mathemati¬ 
cal propori'ys aro explained. Our present object is to 
turn the s^Hbe into one of Mercator’s maps, .n a mapn pf 
which will ^ive the unmatliematical reader some idea of 
its constri siion. For this purpose suppose the map of the 
world to M painted on the glolw, and let i.he globe be made 
of a thin md very elastic material. Let tho elasticity of 
this matoinl increase as we go towards either pole, and so 
rapidly llu it becomes as great as wc please at and near 
(he polod Let tint e({untor E Q be iramovcably connected 
with th«itjnternal centre (supposed fixed) of the globe. If 
then thomorlh and south pules be pulled away from the 
equator, tde thin membrane of the sphere will bo extended; 
011(1 if the\ull be continued until tho poles are sufliciently 
distant, a hwn portion of the sphere on each side of the 
equator will ’wsuido a cylindrical form, or one nearly cylin¬ 
drical ; and ubc greater elasticity of the upper parts will 
cause the sma.' folds of tho difforent spirals to he much 
more extended 4>an the larger ones, so as to become equal 
to thorn. Let the mathematical hypothesis impliixl in the 
preceding he carriUl to its extreme limit, that is, let tho poles 
bo pulled tu an infinite distance; and let the law of the 
elasticity be such, tokt the several Inxodromic spirals shall 
have pruciscly similar^cccssivc folds on the resulting cy- 

■__‘ >t th enjwko a regular screw-like form. The 

eriuiahs will straight lines parallel to 

one another; and if the nMobrane be then flxctl in its cy¬ 
lindrical shape, that is, if ituH^sclastioity, and if'one of 
the meridians bo slit all tho wlS^wn, and the cylinder 
unrolled anto a plane, we shall hav^^fore us Mercator's 
projection, as shown in the following duglug^The degrees 
of longitude remain everywhere tho tame, n|te|^^itude 
increase sensibly. Tho map goes up to dU” ofiSlb9||^(l 
any port of thu rcraainiug 10" might be i^wwd; nutno 
space would be sufilcient for the whole of)lhe remainder. 
Any two )ioints, A and B, being given, the fine A 6 juitiiiig 
them points out, on the supposition Ihat'all the meridians 
look towards the iiortli. the most dirci^ course on which a 
)>hipcan sail from one to the other; if a^ompass wero placed 
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at A, then A B would show, A K being tbe north direction, 
the point of tho compaas on which to steer. Again, from 
C to D the most direct couree u on the dork lino C D; but 
C B. B D, is another way of coming to the 8|{Rie point. It 
muat be remoiubcred that the extreme lines 0 . 
left represent tbe ssmo meridian, as they cl 
tho cylinder was divided for tho purpose of 
It thus appears that we have a map on wh 
course between any two places is found by si 
a right line. Another adrantago, depending 
lure of the rhumb line however, and not on t 
is the simplicity of tho rule by which Uie d 
^11 determined. This is pointed out in R: 

Tm preceding is Hercalur’s projection uf 
degrees of longitude up to 80 degrees of latitude 
as in other coses, is a part of the projection, ' 
a rrmvenient sise. 

MEKCENA'RIA Schumacber's namo for 
rntrccnariu of auiliora, which passus current 
under the namo of Wampum, among tho Indiana 
America. [VsNXRiDiB.} 

MERCIA. [Enolano.] 

MERCURY, or QUICKSILVER. This n/al, which 
possesses tbe remarkable property of being at usual 
temperatures, has been known from tbe nmioteat ages. 
Although it is met with in very large ouutily, yet the 
mines occur in compantircly few places; tu^ of Almaden 
in Spain, and Idria in Cariiiola, arc the jRost important. 
There are however mincsof this metal in l&ngary,Transyl< 
vanio, and the district of Deux Fonts in.Ucmiany. Mer* 
cury has been obtained for a very Jong ^me in China and 
Japan, and although the amount of tb^roduce is unknown, 
there is every reason to think it is camidenblu; it is also 
found at Huancavelica in Peru. ^ 

Mercury is alwaya obtained fr^ ciiinaltt t^gjufcl’. 
bisidphuret of the metal; it is,^ .-sir^lde reU-sahd^STOiie' 
associated with coal at Almadegfr^niotimes, asinthedistrict 
of Deux Punts, the cinnabar^curs in the subordinate por¬ 
phyries ; and at Idrii^ -:'is found in the subordinate bitu¬ 
minous schist, but r^Sviy in limestone itself. 

Tho cinnabs" arch is found in coal-sandstone is often 
accuQiM'’'?'£-$t^ith argillaceous and bituminous schist, 
an 4 i;^,.-Atod^itb fishes and plants; often with combusti- 
hlu fossils, an^ometimes oven intimately mixed with uual. 

Pliny states%xxiiL 7) thatCallios, an Athenian, disco¬ 
vered the preporu^n of vermilion, or cinnabar, r.c. 2US. Ho 
also mentions the mines of Almaden [Aluadkn] as pro¬ 
ducing in his tim& 10,000 Roman pounds annually; but 
this was not tho aiwunt which the mines could have pro¬ 
duced, for the suppV was purposely limited. Le Flay, a 
French geologist, wnb visil^ Almaden in 1633, describes 
the mines os Ming rither than at any former period, fur¬ 
nishing annually nearly 2,244,000 pounds of mercury. 
About 700 workmen ore employed underground, and 200 
in tlic operations connected with tbe extraction of the metal 
from the ore at the surface. 

Formerly mercury was imported in pack^es of fitly or 
sixty pounds weight; the metal was poured into a frosh 
shccp-skin, from which the wool was taken off, the ends 
were tied tight, and tbe sort of bag thus mode waa enclosed 
in a second skin, and that in a thi^, and three or four lags 
were packed in close barrels. Of late years however mer¬ 
cury has been brought to this country in wrought-iron lioltlcs. 

Various processes uro adopted for tho purpose of separat¬ 
ing tho mercui 7 from the ore, all of wnion depend upon 
the volatility of tho mcUl, its conversion into vapour in dis¬ 
tilling vessels nr retorts, and its condensation by cold, in 
order to separate tbe sulphur from the roolul, either iron or 
lime may he employed; the first forms sulpburet of iron, 
and the latter of calcium, with the sulphur, and the metal 
is thus set ftee. volatilised, amt conduusud. The retorta em¬ 
ployed ore made of cast or shout iron, or earthenware. 
Accoiding lo Dutnas the following minei yield annu- 



lbs. avuirdupoienearly):— 
Almaden . . 25,000 

to 32,600 

Xdria . . 

. 6.060 

16,660 

Hungary _ 1 
Transylvania ) 

700 

700 

Deux Peats 

. . 400 

500 

Palatinate . • 

. 180 

200 

Huancavelica 

. 3.000 

3,000 


35,280 

46,400 


Wo may perhaps reckon tbe average at about 2000 tool. 

The properties of mercury are, that it is fluid, uf a silvery 
white colour, end poesesse* a high degree of lustre; it u 
inodorous, tasteless, unacted upon or very slightly by expo¬ 
sure to air at common temperatures, and not at all by water 
at any temperature. The speciflo gravity of mercury is 
about 13*068. It boils at OfO”; the density of its vapour is 
6*976; and yet, as shown by Friestley, it vaporises at common 
temperatures, and Faraday has confirmed the observation. 
At 40** below Zero, mercury becomos solid, crystallises in 
ootohedroDS, uid gives a dull sound like lead; at the mo¬ 
ment of congelation it contracts considerably; for while its 
density at 47° is 13*545, that of frosen mercury is 15*612; 
when in this state it is mollesble, and may lie cut with a 
knife. 

Mercury is a good conductor of electricity and of heat, 
but its capacity fi>r boat is extremely small; it expands uni¬ 
formly at nil temperatures between its boiling and freezing 

J oints. When mercury is pure it assumes the spherical 
arm in amall portions, but when it contains othur roctsU, 
it forms into long strim; a very minute admixture is suffi¬ 
cient to produce this effect; when thus impure it must bo 
subjected to distillation, by which the mercury is volatilized, 
ami the metals mixed witn it remain; or it may be purified 
to a considerable extent from the more oxidizable metals by 
agitation with dilute nitric acid. 

Ores or Mercurv. — Native iierewry. —This occurs in 
but few places, and is met with in small cracks or crevice^ of 
tbo roclu in which the common ore occurs, and is ftequcmly 
accompanied by rod silvur. j 

Tho principud localities are Almaden in Spain, and Viria 
in Camiiila; some is also met with in the Falatinate. f 
Chl nrid/i of Merc ury {Horn Mercury; Baumeriie ;f Mu- 
. ^^B^rystallixcd and in tubercular 
crusts. Primary prism. Cleavage parallel 

to the lateral facep and thu CTR%^^g^)laneH uf tli^Jlpriijiai'y 
form; tho latteparo the more briiiiarn “ ___ ..1 

dal. Hardness 1*0 to 2*0. Readily scratcIie3^>Vf!i the 
knife. Colour pearl grey, or yellowisli grey. ‘Luslru 
adamantine. TVanslucenk Specific gravity 6*482. 

Heated by the blow-pipe, it u entuoly volatilized, a'nd it 
yields by analysis _. . 


Chlorine 

Mercury 


14*89 

85-11 

100 - 


Occurs principally at Moschelaiidsberg in Deux Ponls, 
but is also met with in Spain, Bohemia, and tbe Palatinate 

Ctnna^ar,* Vermilion; Bitulphurel i;f Mercury, —This 
is the common oro of the metal. Occurs crystallized and 
massive. Primary form of the crystal an acute rlunubuid. 
Cleavage oasy, parallel to the latcr^ faces of a tegular hex- 
hedral prism. Fracture conchoidal. Hardness 2*0 to 2*5. 
Colour carmine red. Lustre adamantine, approaching me¬ 
tallic. Opaquo, translucent, tianaparont. Specific gravity 
8'V98. 

Heated by the blow-pipe, whitens a piece of copper held 
over it. Unacted upon by nitric or hydrochloric acid, but 
readily by a mixture of them. 

It occurs in tbe places which have been mentioned; as 
Almaden, Idria, &c. 

Maenve Varieiie*. —Amorphous. Strueturo granular, 
compact. Fibrous and pulvenilent. 

Analysis by Klaproth:—* 

Sulphur 14*25 
Mercury 85* 

99 25 

Native Occurs crystallized and massive 

Primary form a cube. Cleavage indicating the form of a 
rhombic dodecahedron. Fracture conchoidal. Hardness 
3*0 to 3*5. Somtebos gypsum; is scratched by fluorspar. 
Colour silver white. Lustre twight metallic. Opaque. Spe¬ 
cific gravity 14*119. 

'When heated by tbe blowpipe, (be mercury is volatilixedi 
and tbe silver remains in the metallic state. 

Analysis by 

XUpntlb Cordlw. 

Mercury 64 72*5 

Silver 36 27*6 


lOO 


ioo* 
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202 


Mattiot rantf/jr-—Amorphous. Structure eompaet. 
Sometimes semi-fluid by mixture with excess of mercury. 
Found in France, Spain, Swodun, Hungary, the Palati¬ 
nate, See. 

Iodide nf liereury octMn in spots of a fine lemon-yellow 
colour in the variegated sandstone of Ca^ Viejas. Mexico. 
When exposed either to the air or ammonia it becomes 
biauk. 

Gasuous CoKBmATTOKS.—-We now proceed to con¬ 
sider the action of the clemontary gaseous bodies upon this 
metal. 

Oxygen and Mercury combine to form two compounds, 
the protoxide and binoxidc; they have however but little 
aflinKy for each other, and it is doubtful whether any com- 
kinatiun takes plain between them, even when the metal is 
exposed (0 and long agitated with moist air at common tem- 
peittlureB. Tho nruluxide of mercury may be formed in 
several modes: when, for example, potash, soda, or lime- 
water is added to a solution of protonitrale of mercury, or 
to protochlnride of mercuiy, protoxide of mercury is sepa¬ 
rated. Its properties are, that it is nearly black, insoluble in 
water and the alkalis, but dissolves rcarlily in nitric acid; it 
decomposes and is decomposed by hydrochloric acid, water 
and protochioride of mea-ury being formed. With sulphuric 
acid it forms an insoluble salt. It is totally volatilized by 
heat; and even by being kept out of the action of light is 
apt to separate into mercury and peroxide. It is directed 
to be preparcil in the I^ndon Pharmacopueia under the 
name of midrargyri oxydum. 

Protoxide of mercury is composed of— 

^ One equivalent of oxygen 

( One equivalent of mercury 

1 Equivalent . 2 to 

Pwnxide nr Peroxide qf pro- 

pared by several proresscs; 

tbf nmtal nearly at iUbo^^lit^point ft the acliun of aimo- 
spher^^ir jiuWjk^HM^Mo'xygen, an\is converted into a 
substance, formerly used in medicine 
under' the name of Merrurme pr/peitelatus per ne. It is 
inodorous acrid to Ibc taste, anil is said to l>c slightly solu¬ 
ble in water. At a red heat it is decomposed, thu mercury 
returns to tbo metallic sintc, and oxygen gns is cvolvol; 

/ Ibe nitric, bydroebkiric, and sumo otliur acids readily dis¬ 
solve it. and the solutions formed arc dccoinposwl by potash, 
hydrutud bmuxidc of mercury of an orange colour being 
precipitated. * 

'rii.s oxnlu may also be procured by dissolving mercury in 
nitric acid, and decomposing the nitnUeformed. by the action 
of lieat; and also by decomposing the bichloride of incnniry 
by the addition of (wtash to the solution. As procuroil by 
tlie former of these modes it is called in the London Phar- 
inacupmua hydrargyri nitrico-oxydum; it has u bright 
red colour and a crystalline appearance: when obtained by 
decomposing the bichliirido of mercury it is less brilliant, 
and is mure of an orange colour, and is the hydrargyri 
binoxydum oi Xha Pharmacopusia. 
lliiioxide of mercury is composed of— 

Two equivalents of oxygen • 16 

One equivalent of mereury . 202 

Equivolcnt . 218 

Azote and Mercury, and Hydrogen and Mercury, do not 
combine. 

Chlorine and Merew^ form two compounds of very great 
importance in a medicinal point of view, the chloride nr 
protochioride being the substance usually called calomel, 
and tho pcrcbloride or bichloride that which is commonly 
termed corrosive sublimate. 

Chloride or Protochioride qf Mercury (Calofnel ) may be 
obtained in several ways: 1st, by beating the metal in the 
ps; the residue, after wubing, is the protochioride; 2 nd, 
by adding a chloride as eoromon salL to a solution of 
protonitrate of mereuiy, in which ease tbe chloride of 
mercury is precipitated; Sid. by adding the protoxide of 
mercury to iiydrucblorie aci^ the results are obloride of 
mercury and water; lastly, there is the process ef the 
Pharroacopceia, wbieh is the h«t, and Cits consists in heat¬ 
ing togoilwr common salt, mercury, and its biposulpbate; 
the results ar^ that when sulHnitted to sublimation sulphate 
of Mila remains, and the chloride of menury formed ia 
vaporised and condensed. It is the hydrargyri ehU>ridam 
of thePharmaoopmia. Tbe properties of ebSKtde or pieto- 


ehUride of mercury are, that when procured by precipitation 
it is a white pulverulent substance, wliereas that obtained 
by sublimation is ^stalline, hard, and dense; its specific 
gravity is 7‘179; it is colourless, inodorous, insipid, and 
sometimes re|ulBr crystals are observed, the primary form 
of wbieh is I square prism; by long exposure lo light it 
becomes of uaUicr dark colour, owing to incipient durum- 
position. lt& quite insolublu in water, not readily acted 
uponbydiluv acids, and is decomposed by lime-water, polasb, 
and soda, tfotoxido of mercury bcuig separated. It is 
totally volaQizod by heat 

Protochlwide of mercury is composed of—• 

(«o equivalent of chlorine . 3n 

ne diuivalent of mercury . 2ii'j 

Equivalent . 234 

Bichl(Ade or Perchloride qf Mercury (Corro»»'f« HitUl- 
male) mjw also bo formed by several processes. When, Ojt 
cxampl^ho metal is heateifin tho gus, the luliiblo puriiun 
rcsultim from their action is bichlundo of mercury; it niuv 
be forr^M by dissolving tho binoxide in hydrui'Iiloriu ai-iii, 
tlie ros jts being water, and the bichloride, w hich crystallui s 
when suliilion is sufliciently evapurated; lastly, it is 
best fo^cd by the process of the Pharmacopoeia, which 
consists i\ heating a mixture of chloride of sodium and 
bipcTSulphV^ of mercury, by which sulphate of soda and 
biehloriao V mercury aro formed; thu latter rises in vapour, 
and is cond^sed in tho upper and cool part of the a|ipu- 
ratus. 

Tho propert^s of bichloride of mercury, the hydrargyri 
biehloridum of the PbarmacoiHBia, are, that it is a wliitu 
semi-transparent crystalline mass, ami perfect crvstals arc 
occasionally obtainable, the primary form of which appears 
to be a right rhombic prism. This substance is inodoroiis. 
its taste is nauseouslmiid acrid, and it is a violent poKun. 

tm^ily imj&'2aO; water at 6 ( 1 ^ dissolves ruther 
more than onu^^.*|^k and boiling water ono-tbird of its 
weight. Light has no upon this Mih, but it jiariially 

decomposes the aqueous sifl^^n, chloride of tnemai'y being 
prccipitatLsI. It IS more solni^^ii alcohol, a<lhtir, liydru- 
chloric acid, and solution of hydrowypralu of ammonia, than 


; but 


Lime-Water, pot- 
recipiialu 
Uiiio 
time 

liloridc of mur- 
reripitule, which is 


aurefl 


ill water. It is totally volatilized by 
asb, and soila, ailitcd to a solution of 
yellow hydrated hinoxidc of mercury; 
decomposes it only partially, a deep red 
substunce being thrown down, whirh is 
cury. Ainmoiua throws down a wliita 
callcil in tho Pbarmacopmia hydrargyri ammonio-ehlo- 
ridam. 

Cyanogen and Mercury combin^o form one comiiound, 
which is a bicyauidc; it is prepare/ by boiling together iii 
water, Prussi'an-blue and biiioade of mercury, which 
act upon each other though neitlftr i» soluble. By evapo¬ 
rating the solution the bicyanido^ obtained in colourless 
crystals, the primary form of which is a right square prism; 
this sail has a mcialUc taste, is puisonous, niucli more solu¬ 
ble in hot than cold water, and but sparingly taken np by 
alcohol. By lieat it is decomposed, and cyanogen gas is 
obtained. Nitric acid dissolves it without decompoMtioii, 
hut it is decomposed by sulphuric acid, and also by liydni- 
ebloric acid, which evolves hydrocyanic aciil, with the for¬ 
mation of bichloride of mercury. The uflliiity beta con 
cyanogen and mercury is so strong, that its solution, uiitil.c 
that of any other mercurial compound, is not decuiiipo>ed 
by the alkalis; but hydrosulphunn acid and the h.ulro- 
sulpliates re^ily produce this effect It is contained in tlie 
London PharmacoptBia. 

Bic)’anide of mercury is composed of 

Two equivalents of cyanogen , M 

One equivalent of mercury . 2u2 

Equivalent 254 

Fluorine andMereury.^V/\icn hyilrofluoric acid is addwl 
to a solution of protonilrate of mercury, no precipitation 
takes place, and it does not appear tl»t a prototluoride of 
tbo metal has been yet obtained. If however the acid bi- 
to binoxide of mercury, an otanfe-coloiired compound 
is formed, which is soluble ia water, and tbo solution by 
evaporation yields yellowish prismatic crysl^ wbieh appear 
to be perfluoride of metcury. 

Bromine, (ho only elementary fluid known except iucr« 
eury> uoitei with it to form two compounds. 
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Bromide or Proiobromide qf Mercury is procured by 
nixing solution* ofbromido of potassium and protoiiitrate of 
mercury; o irbite curdy precipitate is obtained, which i* 
insoluble in water. \ { 

Bibromide of Mercury is prepared by treating the metal 
with bromine and water. Tnis salt is soiublU in water, and 
the solution yields colourless crystals, which el V dissolved by 
alcohol; this salt is decoinpo»d by nitric P*id sulphuric 
aci^. Neither of these salt* is applied to fiy particular 
use. 

Solid Combihations.— Nan-metaUie elemj^ary tolids 
and Mercury mostly combine, but— V 

Carbon and Mercitry do not form any compo^d. 

Sw^iir and Mercury unite in two proportic^s, forming 
the Bulphuret ur protosulphuret and the bi-sulphiVotor per* 
sulphuret of mercury. When sulphur and m<Rury are 
triturat^ t(^ether they form a black mixlurot which is 
used in medicine, and was formerly called ^Ikiop^tinerali 
this however is not a deflnite compound of (he eluents. 

Proiotulp/turet qf Mercury in eoaUy oblainod bylHasing a 
current of hydrosulphuric acid gas into a solution proto* 
nitrate of mercury; a black poiraer is precipitated,' I'hich is 
insoluble in water, totally volatilized at a high tcirVcrature, 
and is by nitric acid convened into a sulphate, fl consists 

One equivalent of sulphur . ^6 
One equivalent of mercury . nC2 


Two equivalents of iodine 
One equivalent of mercury 


Selenium and Mercury.The prutoseleniuretis a tin*coloured 
compound, which sublimes in shining scales: the biselo- 
niurvt is obtained by fusing the protoscleniuret with solo* 
nuin; it is a grey crystalline mass. 

Metale and Mercury, or the greater number of them, 
readily combine; other metallic compounds are termed 
aHoys, but those which contain mercury are called amal*. 
gams. [AHALOAMa.] 

Acids and Mbbcuby.—T he action of acids on this metal, 
like that which they exert on others, is various, and of 
course depends upon the nature of the acid and the power 
of the metal in attracting oxygon. 

Nitric Acid and Mercury .—It is a well*known fact that 
concentrated nitric acid acts upon vory few metals, and it is 
curious that although the affinity between mercury and 
oxygen is extremely weak, yet this metal decomposes nitric 
acid and attracts its oxygen, even at common temperaturos: 
the fluidity of the metal u probably the cause of this facility 
of action. A solution of j^mitrate of merci^ is thus ob¬ 
tained, which, if it crystallise at all, does so with great diffi¬ 
culty ; for the solution may bo evaporated to the sp.gr. 2*00 
without yielding c^stsls. 

Protonitrate qf Mercury, that is, nitrate of the protoxide, 
is readily obtained by adding excess of tiio metal to the 
dilute acid. Action readily takes place, and crystals are 
formed with great readiness. There is no protoxide of s ly 
metal which forms so many nitrates os that of mercu y; 
they are at present very imperfectly known, and icqi; ire 
analysis. 

The crystallised protonitrates of mercury are mostly do* 
coBMitftdr rfV^*tBt r^*^ protQnitrate being precipitated iu 
wVbsoluble slate. 

It has already wen obsorvc&^'.-lk^^ p«rnitrate,tff mer* 
euro can scarcely w obtained in a ■. 

ilydrochloric Acid and Mercury do not act upoiv each 
other under any circumstances; when however the prot¬ 
oxide is added to the acid, protochloride of mercury and 
water arc formed; whilewitli the biuoxule of mercury water 
and the bichloride are procured. 

Sulphuric Acid and Mercury Ao not act on each ollic 
witliout the oiwistance of boat; with it, tho acid is decom¬ 
posed, and the mutui converted into binoxide, and biper.stil- 
pliate of mercury is formed. 

PiotoBulphaie of Mercury is procured by adding sulphuric 
Bcid or a sulphate to proioiiilraie of mercury; a whiio inso- 
lublu compound is precipitated, which is not applied to any 
use, and which consists of 

One equivalent of sulphuric acid . 40 

One equivalont of iirotoxide of mercury 2)0 

Equivalent 250 

Bipersulpftaie of Mercury, obtained, as just described, 
by heating together the acid and meial, is a colourless soil, 
which, when mixed with water, is decomposed, and sul¬ 
phuric acid romains in solution, while a yellow precipitate is 
obtained, fcmnerly called turpeth mtnerof. 

Tho bipersulpbate of mercury is composed of 

Two equivalents of sulphuric acid . 80 

One equivalent of binoxide of mercury 218 

Equivalent 298 

Turpeth mineral is a subaulphate of the binoxide of mer¬ 
cury, composed of 

Three equivalents of sulphuric acid 120 
Four cquivalenta of binoxide of mercury 872 

Equivalent 992 

Bipersulpbate ot menury is not directly applied to any 
purpoae, but tiro formation of it is one of the step* in tho 

E rooess of preparing oalomcl and corrosiTe sublimate in tho 
'harmaeopceia. 


Equivalent 


Equivalent .f 218 

Bitulphurei qf Mercury; Cinnabar; Vermilion .—It 
has been already stated that this is tlm principal ore of 
mercury. It is procured artificially by heating sulphur with 
eight times its weight of mercury in an iron vessel; the 
compound formed is then subjected sublimation. Tho 
sublimate is a compact, deep rod, ci/ttallino m ass, which. 
when reduced to powder, is of a beamn^^(i^A4*^Oi^lPiiP 
is inodorous, insipid, insoluble “>>d unallcrablo by 

exposure to the air; it is totaUTvaporised by beat, and is 
decomposed when heated wiifii some of the oietaU, and also 
by distillation with iinie.<i^(ash, or soda. 

When heated wit^ wulphuric acid, sulphurous ociil is 
evolved, and a raieinctc of mercury is formed; it is inso¬ 
luble eitlir hydrochloric acid, but wiicii they arc 

nixq^,^-' naStant chlorine whicli is evolved decomposes 
and dissolves tbraisulphuret,cveii without the assistance of 
heat. \ 


iixq^,»-' naStant chlorine which is evoh 
nd dissolves tbJyisulphuret, even without t 
eat. \ 

Bisulphuret of trorcury ii compsed of 
Two equivalents of sulphur • 

One equivalut of mercury . 


k Equivalent 234 

Photphorxu and Mmury may bo mode to combine by 
heating phosphorus wiu tne oxide or protosulphuret of 
mercury, by passing it in vapour over the protocliloride, or 
phosphuraltM hydrogen, into a solution of prutonitrato of 
mercury. It is an insoluble substance, and has a black or 
brown appearance, which is modified by the mode of its 
preparation. 

/otfiRC and Mercury form two compounds, and they may 
be formed in two modes: first, by the mere trituration of 
tbe equivalents with a little spirit of wine in a mortar; and 
seouudly. by odding a solution of iodide of potassium to 
one of protouitrate of mercury (o obtain the prutiodide, 
and of pernitrate of mercury to prepare the biniodidu. The 
former method is adopted in the Pharmacopaia. 

Protiodide qf Mercury a a greenish-yellow powder, devoid 
of smell, and insoluble in water. By the agency of light or 
of heat it is apt to be resolved into mercury and biniodide, 
but when quickly beatod it sublimes unchanged. 

Iodide or protuidide of mercury is composed of 
One oquivalent of iodine , |26 

One equivaleat of mercury . 202 

Equivalent 328 


•cipiiation, is of a fine red ooluur, approaching to scarlet; it 
fuses readily, and subUmea in rbomoic scaly crystals, which 
«ro at first ydlow, but become red oo cooling. Water does 
not act upon it, but it is soUible in alcohol when heated, 
and also in some acids. 

It ia composed of 


Pbarmacopceia. 

Carbonic Add and Mercury do not, under any eiroum- 
stanees, act on each other. When an alkaline carbonate is 
added to a solution of prolonitrate of menury. a precipitate 
is obtained, which, on drying, does nut appear to contain 
any carbonic acid, so that a protocarbonate of mercury does 
not appear to be capable of being formed. 

Pertarbonate qf Mercury may bowerer be obtained bf 
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mixing' folutions of c&rbonato of soda and fMirnitnate of 
mercury; the precipitate, when dry, is of an ochre-yellow 
colour, and appears to ho a dicarbouatu, composed of 
Two equivalents of binoxidc of mercury 436 
One equivaleul of carbouic acid . 82 

Equivalent 458 

PhonpliOTv: Acid and 3/ereury.—The protopbosphatc is 
forinod when phusphato of so<lu is added to a solution of 
protonitrate of mercury; a white crystalline precipitate 
fulls, which is insoluble in water, or in exress uf phosphoric 
acid; it is decomposed by heat, which expeU the mercury 
and leaves tho acid. 

Pn^)hosphale r/ Mercury U thrown down by phosphate 
of soda from the pernitrato; in apjiuaninro it does not dilfer 
much from tho protopbosphate, but. unlike it, is dissolve*! 
by exi-ess of acid. 

Futmnate of ilfcrcurv is a dctogalinf; compound, which 
was disrovercu hy Mr. Howard; it is prepaied in nn indi¬ 
rect mode by diasulvin^ mercury in nitric acid, and addin|^ 
alcohol to the solution; when tho eflerveseent-c is over, a 
^tre^ish crystallino precipitato is obtained, which is to bo 
washed witit a small quantity of distilled water, and dried 
at a gentle heat. 

Tlie properties of fulmiuiitc of mercury are, that it ex¬ 
plodes with considerablo viulcncu when healed to about 
3U0^ and the explosion is accompanied with a bright llamc; 
friction, the electric spark, sulphuric and nitric acids, also 
e.tiisc It to explode; the results of it an', azotic gas, carbonic 
acid gas, and u little ammonia. It appears to consist of 

I One eipiivnlent of fiihniiiie arid . 34 

One equivalent of prolu-xidu of merctiry 3111 

Arelati' of McrcHrtf .— ThejyplotfewProiT nio nniy^^a; 
whicli has lM*fii einplored^u^m nowwndecd nenrU ihUen 
into disi^i'. Iti^au||rt^Rilher by diitl^Iving protoxide of 
or by ini.xing solutions of acelnto of 
so<]a and protonilralc of inercury. This salt lias a |>e.-irly 
lustre, is formed in crystalline tfakes. dissolves .sparingly in 
wnler, and is insoluble in aleuhol« Its taste is acrid. 

It is comjHised of 

Ono C(|niv:ilont of acetic acid . . 51 

• , One equivale'il of jirutuxidc of nerenry 810 

Equivalent 3(i I 

Sai.ts.— Having now stated the nature and composition 
of till! more important compounds of mercury, we shall 
statu the general properties of its salts, which, according to 
Professor Brando, are os follows:— 

The soluble salts of lliu protoxide are mostly white, of a 
metallic taste, and not virulently active as poisons. Some 
of them, when ncutml, are resolved by water into basic and 
acid salts. Phosphorous and sulphurous acids, and proto¬ 
chloride of tin, precipitato metallic mercury: tho caustic 
alkalis throw down a black powder; the cnrbonatcil alkalis, 
yellow or brown; the phospnates, white, even in vary dilute 
solutions; sulphuretl^ hydrogen and tho hydrosulphuruls, 
black; hydriodic acid and the iodides, yellow; hydrochloric 
acid and ibo chloridua, white and curdy ; the alkalino chro¬ 
mates, scarlet; ferrocyanide ofiiolussium, while; the oxa¬ 
lates, white, even when very dilute;tmcturo of galls, brownish 
yellow. 

The soluble salts of tho peroxide or binoxidc of mercury 
are mostly white when neutral, yellow when basic; they 
arc poisonous, and nauseously metallic to the taste, and are 
often resolved try water into acid and basic salts. Copper ' 
throws down from them metallic mercury, and ammonia 
and carbonate of ammonia produce white precipitates; 
iodide of potassiuni, a scarlot-red; and infusion uf galls, an 
orange pmipilate. Unless in concentrated solution, they 
are not affected by bydrochI«ic or oxalic acids. The pru- 
sence of wganic substances interferes considerably with the 
appearances produced by some of tbe above tests; hence 
in cases of ]»uoning by corrosive sublimato peculiar pre¬ 
cautions are sometimes required, and in all coses the 
precipitate should be collected and healed in a tube, if ne¬ 
cessary, with a little white Sux, or some reducing agent, so 
as to separate metallic mercury, the microsoopic globules of 
which are easily sublimed and diwcruei The insoluble 
P. G, No. 985 


moreurial salts are mostly volatilized at a red beat, and they 
are all decomposed, with the production of metallic mercury, 
when mixed wit^ little carbonaceous matter, and heated 
in a glass lubc^ 

Uses op Mmcimv.—^Tlio uses of mereory in tho arts are 
numerous unfl important. It is used in the extraction of 
gold and silvw from their ores, in gilding [Giloikq], the 
Bilvuriiig of nrrors, and in fiUiiig thermometers and baro¬ 
meters. BicHIoriilo of mercury lixs been lately extensively 
used fur tlio prevention of dry-rot; anil lastly tbis metal is 
oxtensively|5mpioyed in various forms iu modicitie. 

Mkrioa:* Proi-khtixs of Merci'bt.—I n a purely me¬ 
tallic stalc^crniry. when taken into the human stomach, 
produces Jo effects except such xs arc owing to its inecha- 
ninal prurerties. Nevertheless it may bceomo uxulizcd, 
and, hy cabining with some of tho acids of the stumarh, 
occasion .fialcnt disonicr. Eicn its external applicaiioii 
leads to ^iiiliir results, from tho metal tirst liecomiiig oxi¬ 
dized, thJn absorbed, and prtKlucing the same effects as if 
taken I'y the month. Tho preparations of mercury differ 
very mil4i in the degree of llieir action, both according to 
the iiuti^o of llic combination, and also of tbc dose em¬ 
ployed oj\hc mode of administration. The milder prepa¬ 
rations only to increxsc the natural and healthy actions 
of tho orgJus of the body, particularly the secreting and 
exhaling oruns; while the more active, if nut given in 
very miiiute^o-scs, destroy ibo texture and impair tho 
function of many organs, both tliose with which they are 
brought into ifnuiedialc contact, and others which they 
affect by sympathy or otiier means. No medicinal sub¬ 
stance IS rnpuhic of pniducing so much beiiefli, iiuno is so 
frequurilly aliiiscd, <ir so fortilc a source of injury, as mer¬ 
cury. Its iiiinle of action is little uiidcrstooil, but its effects 
arvoften sutticicnily obviims. A brief siatcmcnlof ilie most 

IS all ihnl can bo given here, 
lei^incroltfrr-. tf^tlod with chalk or iiiagne-ia, 
or with ronleclnoi ufTw^twhich is the cx<e wliun it is 
made into M/e pill), is liu^n in nioderale do-.*' iiiio the 
sluinuch, It docs not kcoiu to mws any iniincdi.ale sensible 
impresKioi), uiilc»s that in^an ho iw^^late of morbid sensi¬ 
bility. uhen it i» apt to cau.so hc.arihiifr'^pansea. or di»tiub- 
ancu of the bowel's. It iiiuy be repeated ot^hMuinlervuls 
and tlie individual, especially if robust, appi^wC^h^avo 
an increased appetite and more ready »l^stionr*^ffN is 
more particularly the case wlien corrosive xiblimato (bichlo¬ 
ride of mercury) is given iii very minuls doses. Even the 
introduction of mercury into the body by friction over parts 
where thu skin is thin, wuiild seem to increusv. f<ir a time, 
the activity of the whole system. Tw whatever surface ap¬ 
plied, tlie absoi'lK;iiia would uppearilo lay hold of it, and 
curry it into the circulating m.oss. Awing to peculiarity of 
constitution (idiosyncrasy) a very mmutc quantity of mer¬ 
cury produces in some individuan very striking effects, 
either violent salivation, disturbance of tiic bowels, or other 
inconveniences, accompanied hy great debility. Tbis result 
is quite distinct from the effects of an overdose of some of 
the more active forms, which produces actual poisoning, or 
from the eflects of the too lung continued administration of 
somo of the mild preparations. Children, owing to thu 
irritability of their bowels are not so apt to bo sahr.vte*! Os 
adults, and luuro mercury can be borno in warm than in 
cold countries. 

When a single *loso of mercury is given, it is generally 
one of tho preparations which act on tho bowels, eiilier 
alone, or in eomhinalion with or followed by some other 
purgative medicine; and little permanent effect is obst'rvLxl; 
but Treated small doses, especially if hindered from pn.''S- 
i iug on by the bowels, by cumbinniion with opium, cxviie 
arterial cummulion, and end by establishing a lehrilu move¬ 
ment. Tbe pulse is full and more rr«;m'nf. tbc animal heat 
augmented, tho secretion from tho skin ubutniaiit; at Inst. 
folTowod hy thirst, re>tIe8Stiess, ami sht-plessiiess. This 
disturbance frequently Ixsts some time, even after tbe meili- 
eino has been diseontinued, and is occasion^ly accaropanicil 
with determination or congestion of blood either towarus the 
lunga, abdomen, or biain. folioweil sometimetf by hirmor- 
rh^e from various organs. Blood drawn during a mercurial 
oourso is geuemlly found covered with a butty coat, tho 
same as is tbe case in inttamoiatory diseases. On the sali¬ 
vary glands tho cffocU are most conspicuous: they become 
irritated, more sensible, turgid, and pour out sbundani 
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Penoni under theinfluADceof ineroni 7 ,«ven when attnf(la 
doM has been taken u a purgative, are rery liable to take 
cold, especially from vet. This muat be carefully yarded 
ef^iiist. The bieblurido of mercury (or oorrosive aublimate) 
seems not to dispose tbe system ao much to be burlfully 
impressed by cold, and is therefore well suited to camp and 
nu\'y practice. Besides, if siven in sufficiently small doses, 
it is perhaps the best of all the preparations to use as an 
alterative, ctpoeially in cases of chronic intlammation or 
tbickeiiinj' of the tissues, such as the heart. 

Mercury has a great power of chocking the deposition of 
coagulable lymph, and controlling changes in tne organic 
particles of bodies, both vegetablo and animal. Ono of tbe 
most valuable uses of mercury is connected with this power 
of changing the action of the capillaries when that action is 
extreme, or when there is a tendency to pour out serum in 
excess, or effuse coagutablo lymph. In some inltammatiuns 
tho action of the vessels is so violent as to pour out ibeir 
contents, and this leads to obstructions or ebanses of struc¬ 
ture which derange the functions, or even speedily occasiun 
death. Thus in croup eoagulable lymph is effutcil in tbe 
windpipe, obstructing respiration; in peritonitis, orinHam 
motion of the outer lining of the iutestinos, lymph is poured 
out, agglutinating the folds of the intestines; in iritis tlio 
tiori^ both immediately in the blood, and also in^bu difier- same happens, closing the pupil of tbe eye and destroying 
ent organs and tissues. Hence the individual loses bis vision. In all these cases, after free venesection, or even 
muscular power, becomes pale, tumid, and puffy, or else without it, calomel given very freely will hinder further 
greatly emacialei Tbe brain and spinal cbor^are irritated; effusion, and even cause tbe absorption of what has already 
tbe limbs exhibit involuntary tremblings, and all the tis- escaped from the vessels; as may oflen bo seen when the 
sues acquire a morbid susceptibility. blood is found iris of the eye is inflamed. 

to be deteriorated, and to have lust its ordinary consistence, Many serious chronic diseases are removed by a judicious 
and the person eppoars to be afiecled with scurvy or con- and persevering use of mercury, but these can neither he 
sumption. The incunsideralo use of mercurial prepare- enumerated here, nor can even the most general rules beat- 
tions, especially of corrosive sublimate, often occasions tempted to be laid down. (Holland, Meilical Notes; Oh 
chronic intlammation of tbe stomach, causing indigestion, Mereu n gl^ Teale On Neurals,ic Diicusen.) 

and alterations or thickenings of th/’cua to of the Btotn» v*-^.^,^^*^l>eciRc'enrffiiSlKent of mercury is still less suitublu 
Diseases of llie brain out uii('reni{t>ini*"<*lf'l nuid Bll lffi m bo discussed heite. It remarked liowovjr that 

proper use of mercury. Kastiy^-fTeculiar affection of the tho opinion for lb© necessity dr^^flauwmercurY. in any 
skin often occurs from Ihu this substance. quantity is now attogetber exploded. 

In tbe treatment of dispsevs, lour distinct effects may be It is not necessary to dwell on any of the other prepara- 
obtained from the empi^ment of mercurial preparations, tions of mercury, many of which are valuable, either alunu 
1 st. By some of thefri-ihc intestinal canal is irrilulcd, and or w additions to other substances. Clalomel freuuenily 
the expulsugv.* contents occasioned. 2nd. Others arc greyly assists in promoting the action of other meuicincs, 
uie«l general commotion of tho system, to rouse particularly diuretic medicaments. How far calomel, cilbur 

tba4yftr|4Atica,^d excite both tbe secreting and excretory in small frequently repealed doses or in very Urge ones, 

B lands. 3rd. T^untrol ur allc^oibcr change the action of was really useful in Asiatic cholera cannot bo ascerluined. 

le capillary vessel*, when that is extreme, and lending to The uinploymcnt of corrosive sublimate in the arts depend.* 
the effusion of serum, and more cs)N.-cKilly of coagulahle in some eases on principles explained above. Thus it 
lymph. With this may perhaps be juiucril the action of the checks fermuntation, and opposes the formation of new 
mercury as an olterqfivo. 4lh. What is regarded as its compounds; henc«, when applied in solution to timber, it 
specific effect in bring ng about the cure of some peculiar prevents the dry^t from occurring, by solidifying the 
diseases. ^ albumen of the wood. [AtfiiSEPTics.] In cases of poi- 

Calomel, or tho prtrachloride of mercury, is tho pre- soning by it, tbe antidotes most proper are those substances 
jwration most employeir as a purgative; it influences the which contain albumen, such os wliito of egg, milk, flour, 
intestinal canal sdong its whole length, and excites the &c. [Albumbw.] 

liver and other glands to secretion. It is of very great MERCURY, the planet nearest to the sun. Its orbit 
utility, not only at the commencement of fevers, but even being entirely within that of the earth, it never recedes to 
durin|( their course, either when given alone or iii con- the point of tho heavens opposite to the sun, but is always 
juoetmn with some other purgative. It is not admissible found within 29* of the sun. Hence it is only visible to the 
if the tongue be very red and sonsible, and a similar state naked eye in the evening, when it is to tbe east of the sun, 
of stomach be presumed to exist In many eruptive fevers, and near to iu greatest distance (or elonfntion) from the 
especially scarlet fever, its early and even free employment sun; so that the sun can descend sufficiently below tho ho 
is productive of the best results. In tbe yellow and many risen to allow the planet to be seen just before its setting: 
other fevers of hot climates it is indispensable. In these similarly, it is only visible in the morning (before sunrise), 
diseases mercury is introduced into the system by every when it is near its greatest elongation westward of the sun. 
means; and whenever the patient is salivated, recovery may Tho phases of Mercury are not visible without a telescope, 
be expected. In many of the less rapid fevers of Europe, The apparent diameter of Mercury varies from S to 12 sc- 
the like benefit follows its use. conds; the reel diameter is *398 of that of the earth, or 

During tbe inflammatory and turgescent stage of hydro- about 3140 miles. Its bulk is to that of the earth as 6.3 to 
oe^balus aeutus, or water on the brain, calomel, alone or 1000; its mass is reckoned at tho two-millionth part of that 
with digitalis, is frequently efficacious in saving the patient; of the sun. It revolves on an axis, tbe inclination of which 
at the same, time other forms of mercury, especially the to the ecliptio is not determined, in 24t> 9* 28*-3. It has 
liniment, may be used. In the wasting or atrophy of chil- seven times the light and heat of the earth, 
dren, tbe ateady daily nee ot calomel and rhubarb produces The transits of Mercury, or passages of the planet over 
tbe best results, if proper dietetieal means be adopted. tbe sun’s disc, take place when the conjunction (the inferior 
These measures should at no time be resorted to, except conjunction, as it is called. Mercury being between the earth 
under the direction of respMisible medical attendants. The and tbe sun) happens at the time tliat the planet is near its 
unnecessary use of meKury, when some other pumtive node. These transits are not so usefhl in tne determination 
would have answered as welt is much to be reprobated, and of the sun's panllax or the longitude of the place of obser- 
not only injures tbe eonstitutioD of children, but if they are vation as those of Venus: we shidi therefore refor the 
teething at the time, it leads to the early decay of their account of such transits in general to the latter planet Tbb 

tMfa. ^ (Bdl On tde 2WtA.) foUowing are, according to Delambro, tho times of the 


■alive, which, on standing, deposits flakes of coagulaiud 
albumen. Tha breath at (be same timo aoquiros a ^culiar 
fotor (called mercurial), the gums are swtMcn, but pale and 
tender, the teeth become loose, and the ^gue and lining 
membnne of the mouth are covered with ulb^rs. 

The general commotion of tbe system ofteniproves a pow¬ 
erful agent in the cure of many disoosos, bv < occasionally 
it becomes too grMt, and requires to be migrated. Not 
only mutt the exhibition of the mercury be suspended for a 
time, in such cases, but very plethoric persuus must be 
bled, and put on the antijihlogistic plan even before begin¬ 
ning its use. The warm bath, diluent drinksjmnd a milk 
or farinaceous diet, with cool air, are proper mezi a of lessen¬ 
ing the violence of its action. V 

The effects just mentioned show (be necessityVf abstain¬ 
ing from its administration when there is a tendency to 
bssmorrhage (especially of the lungs), or a dismition to 
consumption, or ifthero exist a scropUulous constl ution. or 
the person be affected with sea scurvy; also durifc certain 
states of the fomalu syitein, and during pregnaneffor suck- 
ling. r 

When the use of niercupr is too long rontinuetf.or it is 
given in too strong doses, its stimulating action appears to 
faliirue tbe system, and to iiervert tho function oHssimila- 
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tnnaiti vbicb viU jret take place in the present century 
(otTil time at Paris) 

1S4S 8 Hay. 8 ».lf. 1678 6 May. 7 r.U. 

1848 9 Nor.>8p.if. 1881 8 Not., 1 A.v.| 

1861 12 NoT..7^A.if. 1891 10 May,3AJf.' 

1868 5 Nor., 7 A.i(. 1894 10 Nov., 6^ f.h. 

Elementt qfthe Orbit tifMerettry. 

' Epoch, 1799, December 31,12'> mean astronomkol time 
at Seeberg. 

SomiaxTs major *3870938, that of the earth being ek 
sumed as the unit 

Excentricity *804)704; its secular incroasefor increase 
in 100 years) *0000039. 

InL-liiiotion of the orbit to the ecliptic 7* 0' 5"*9; its se> 
cular iiicroase 18"‘4. 

Longitudes from the mean equinox of the epoch: (1.) of 
tite Ascending node, 46* 67' 9"‘0; its secular increase (cam* 
bioed with the precession), 4816"'!; (9.) of the perihe- 
liun, 74* 80' 6"’0; its secular ineroaie(combined with the 
prueession), 6602"*9; (3.) of the planet (mean), 108*4' 
48" *3. 

Mean sidereal motion in one mean tolar day, 4* 5' 
3'2"'668; in 365i it n 53* 42'47"'65 mexe than 4 com* 
plutv revolutions; sidereal revolution,87*96926 mean solar 

HRRCURY, transit of. [Mibcury; Vknus. 
Thaxsit ok.] 

MRR(tANI'N/E iMargina;, Bonap.), a subfiimily of 
Annhdie, cnnsistiuj; of the genus Mersw, Linn., the do'H' 
andert or M/;r^<JNrers of the British. The Piinru of Musig* 
naiiu makes it include two subgcncra.Murgns (&’/n^v>uiiil 
Morgau>cr, Leach {The Googwtderx). and pluces the sub* 
family next to tlio Fulignlina;, and imniedmlcly preceding 
the A’h.ainidte. The Uunean genus Af ^gt ^eijiliicc 'd lii!> 
twcon the last seotion of Pirgreatgenu 

and llic genus Alca in the^pfma Naiur», and the posi¬ 
tion assigned t o-u authors will ^ fouud in the 

article the second volume of Mr. Swainson’s 

('las*iflcatio» nf Birde, the subrarody is pUced iifier the 
Fuligitlintw, and immediately preceding the family Colym- 
bida. 


iferganeer. Serraior, aibeliue, and eueuUahu are found ia 
Europe. We soj^t M. Merganeer and If. albellut as ex¬ 
amples. 

Merganser. (Leach.) 

Curtor {Mergut Merganter and 


Example, 
Caetor of Li 
Descrtnfto.' 
large and thii 




Billnf HrmnMr. 



FoetorU' 

Gerurie Charaeler.'—'SSX straight. nanOw, and slender, 
■ubcylindrical anUriorly, wide at tbe base, and abruptly 
hooksd at the tip; m^ios of both mandibles eemded, the 
serrations or teeth directed backwards. Tot^fue slender. 
Feet tboct, with the toes fully palmated, and placed behind 
tbejwint of equilibrium. 

. Tim ipecMa ai« adt aumwow, asd theses ^ergi 


'erganeer 
iseus). 

I— Pi?ry Old Male. Tufted head (tlw tuft 
„ .i). and part of the neck greenish black, the 

reflection varying in oifTerent lights; lower part of the 
neck, breast, Lolly, abdomen, coverts of the winga and sca¬ 
pulars farthest from the body, tinged of a yellowish rose 
colour* (w^cb soon fades in stuffed specimens to white) oo 
tho underj^rts; unper part of the back and bcapulars 
nearest tonne body deep block; quills blackish; great co¬ 
verts bordered with black; rest of the back and tail aslv- 
coloured;. beauty-spot ou tho wing while, without transverse 
bunds; bill deep red,black above andou the terminal noil; 
iris reddish brown, somclimea red; feet vermilion red. 
Length M to 28 inches. (Temm.) 

In this plumago the bird is tbe Mergm Merganter ot 
LiniUDUS and others; Le Harle of Buffun and t^ French; 
the Gooetmder or Merganter of Latham and Pennant; 
Gunsen-iiiger and TaHcher-gant of Beehstein and tbe Ger¬ 
mans; Mergo, Oca marina e MergndominieanoM tbe'Sior. 
dogl. Ucc.,’ and Dubbeide Zaagtek of Sepp. and tbe Nether- 
landers. 

Female. —Tuft long and loose; head and part of tbe nci-k 
reddish brown; throat pure white; lower part of the neck, 
breast, sides, and thighs whitish a»h; all ibo upper psris 
deep ash; beauty-spot of the wing a bite williout any trans- 
verso bund ; bill'fnded rei); iris brown; feel yellowish red, 
webs a^hy-rtsl. J..engih 24 or 26 inebes. 

F'lung Mains n/ the Yi’an Similar to the females. 

The Yoaug at the age nf one year are distinguished by 
JiL ickish splits dispos^|on tbe while of the neck; tbe ruddy 
YiUa'-'J, terulinated by a deeper colour; 

, blackish plumes begii) vdQLow iheiusulvcs on the top of the 
j hi‘iid, and white feuthcr^^ipear on the (‘oicrtstof the 
u.iigs. 

111 this slate the bird is the Yf^ut Castor of Linnoiiis 
and ulhers; Mergas rubrinaiillus S^-Gmelin; ihu tlarle 
femelln of Bullon; ihc l)an Diner or Kite/ of 

LatUaiu and others; and the Ahrgo oca oTSSP^u^cgl. 
Uic.’ 

This s]ierics is the of tbe Titians; tho Meef’ 

ruck and See-Rw:k of the Germans; H'ralifhgel, Kjurkfo- 
gd. Ard, and Skraka of the ‘ Fauna Sueeieu Skalietluger 
Ilf the Danes; Bkmr-und of the Icelanders; Peksok ofihe 
OriHinlander!.; Seekul the Cn-e Itiihaiis; Htcyadddanhe- 
(/og'ofllie uiiticni Briti»h: and fro<ue//<icr and (provincial) 
Jack saw Ilf the modern Ihiiish. ffi is suppnseo to be the 
Kdirrupac vpvii;, of liic Gioeks, llie M'ier and Cattor Ales of 
j tlie l.aliiis, and is the Bieure nf ihwold French. 

Food; Reproducliiin; Utility to A/an.—Tbe food of the 
Goosander cunsi-,ts of small tlsh, amphibious animals, small 
crustaceans and mollusks. Teiaminek says that its nest is 

f dared among rolled pebbles on tbo banks of waters, in 
lushes or in hollow trees, and that it lays tuelvoor fourteen 
whilUh eggs, which arc nearly equally pointed at each end. 
Thu Ikah 18 very rank ami had. Graves, who tasted one, 
pronounces it to have been offensive in the highest degree. 
The old French quatrain, in the Portrailt det OyseaiiT, 
gives the following description of its habits an4 of its quality 
as food:*— 

La Olfarr tcixJt a<UBgt m pfenxrt 
Poor to jioUtoD, ■U41M.I Ml daBmsfestiUi 
M*i« qui TOttUtMt t-Uajet on dU w, 

Ftnbtiolt na Biwure stAt pmir toe naefcr. 

Geographical Z)t<(n&u7ion.—Mr, Gould {Pirdt of Eu¬ 
rope) stales that ' its native locality appears to he the nonh- 
era regions of tho continents of Europe and Antorka, when, 
among largo and uufrequenled lakes, it finds an Mylum 
and breeding-place; from these, its summer hwints, it ami- 
grates southwards on the approach of the aerenties of winter, 
teldom appearing in our Istiiudei unless tbe season indi - 
cates an exceedingly low temperature in the Arctic circle; 
at such times it frequents our sborea and unfrOMu lakes, 
either in pairs or in small Hocks of seven or eight: but tbe 
extensive inland waters of Holland and Germany appear to 

• Th«Bi^rpl<»Ba(*or<baipcdBMi)dcMTib*dbT Dt. aUusSioD bad Ite 
iiBdarplUBU<<nebbiiffotSB|%wbieb&HMt»«MMi r >« 
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be its favourite reHort’ This s|>ociee v^s shot at Fulham 
in tlic severe wiDUTof]S37. it appears UtaPr. Richardson's 
list of bir^ that they merely winter in Innnsylvaiiia and 
migrate in 8uraiDi.-r to rear their young in t'ur countries; 
the specimen described by him was killed'wn tlie Saskat¬ 
chewan. It also occurs in Major Sabine's lisjrof Greenland 
Birds. Tbe Prince of Musignano notes it oi |-atlier raro in 
winter at Rome, and as not common, at the s^mc season, in 
Pliilodelphia {Specchio Comparaiivo}, and as occurring in 
Europe generally, and In America generally, in his Geogra- 
jMcal and Comparative Lint of the Biros of Europe and 
North America. It was soeo in J apan by Dr. ¥oa Sicbold 
and M. Burger. _ 

V 



This species is the Kreutz-Ente of Frisch and tbe Ger* 
mans: the//inttf of tbe Danes; Sugherone ocekiahno 
of the Italians; Lleian teen of tbe antient British; Smew 
and (provini-ial) White Nun, Voro Widgeon and Smeo of 
the niudern British. 

Food; Rei/roduction; Utility to Man. —The food of the 
Smowconsbis of small crustaceans, water-insects, mollusks, 
little fish, and water-plants. *1116 nest, according to M. 
Temrainck, is placed on tho borders of rivers and lakes, and 
the number uf eggs amounts to twelve; they are whitish. 
Tho bird is in no request for the table. 

Geographical Distribution. —^Tbe countries of the Arctic 
circle in both worlds; migratory in autumn, but especially 
in winter, in England, Holland, France, and as for as Italy; 
rather abundant in Holland on the lakes and marshes 
(Temm.). It is seldom seen in Britain except in inclement 
winters. The species was not obserxed by Dr. Richardson, 
but it is noted by him in tho tables coroiulcvl from the 
Specchio Comfiaratioo os one of the birds that migrate 
northwards from or through Pennsylvania in spring, ond 
may therefore be oonsiderM os returning to tho fur coun¬ 
tries to breed. Thu Prince of Musignano notices it as rather 
common in winter, particularly the young, near Rome, and as 
very rare and adventitious at Philadelphia (Specchio Compa- 
rativu). The same author, in his GsograjAieal and Compa¬ 
rative List, notes it as occurring in Europe guncrully and on 
tbe northern and contml coasts of Amurica. Dr. Vuii 
Siebuld and M. Biirgcr found it in Japan. 


Uv:gAUM*r. Liiiii.X 
n^Rre female. 

Murgus. 

'jrgus albellus. 

imsenption.^Mld Male. A great spot of greenish black 
on each side of tVe bill, a similar culourctl but Inngitudiiial 
one on the ueeipul; the tufted crest, neck, scapubirs, small 
coverts ofthe wings, and all the lower imrls very pure wliiie; 
upper part of the back, the two cri'srcnts which arc directed 
under the sides of the breast, and tliu edges uf tho scapulars, 
deep black; tail ash>c^,ourc(l; sides and thighs varied with 
ash-coioiired zig-sagsnbill, legs (tarsi), and toes bluish- 
asb; webs black; iris uown. Loiiglh 15 to 1C inches. 

In this state tlic bird^ Mergus albeUus of Liiinicns and 
others; Lepetit Ilarle huppe oula Piciteot Bufllm; the 
Weiser «Sd^er of Beclistcin and others; the IVille uun 
Duiker of &pp.; the Mergo Oca minore of the ‘ Stor. degl. 
Vcc.,’ and the Smew or White Nun ofthe English ornitho¬ 
logists. 

Summit of the head, checks, and occiput red¬ 
dish brown; throat, upper part of the neck, belly, and ab- 
douicii while; lower part of the neck, breast, sides, and 
rump bright ash ; upper parts and tail deep ash; wings 
variegau^ with while, ash, and black. Length 15 inches. 

Young of the year, similar to tho fqpialu. 

Males at the Age of One Year. —Tliese arc distinguished 
tho small blackish feathers which form thu great spot at 
toe side of the bill; by some whitish and white feathers 
scattered on the head ; by the upper part of the back, which 
is variegated with black and ash-coloured feathers; and by 
indications of Iho two black crosreots on tho side of the 
breast. young (f both sexes liavo the great coverts of 
tbe wings terminated by a large white space, while the old 
ones have no while there except at the point. 

Tbe females and young of the year are the Mergus miflu- 
tus, Linn.; Mergue AmUcus, Gm.; htergus stcllitius, 
Bninn.; Mergus Pannonieue, Scop.; La Piette femelle, 
Buff.; Le Harte etoilt (young male), Buff.; Mergo Oca 
minore (female), and Mergo Oca eenerino (young male of 
the year), ‘ Stor. degl. Ucc. De Kleine Zaagbek (young of 
tbe year), Sepp.: and Red-headed Smew (youog mala in 
aouit). Penn., 'BriuZoeb' 



MuTi,nu .Ibollui: up]«r Strure, maltf; tuHerOtpin', S-nu1e. (Uiwld.) 

M. Temminck remarks that the Jhtrle.t, or birds of this 
subfamily, live upon tho walens where they swim, having 
generally the whole of tho body submerged, and only the 
head out of tho wafer.* They dive cosily and often, swiiu 
with extreme ^ility entre dear eaux, and uso their wings 
to assist them in this sort of natation. They remain long 
on wing, and tly very swiftly. Their walk is very vacil¬ 
lating and embarrassed, their legs or feet, os well as those of 
tho 8ca-ducks, being more withdrawn within the abdomen 
than tlioso of the ducks which have the posterior tec smooth. 
Their food consists principally of fish and ampliibious ani¬ 
mals, and of tho first they make groat destruction. In 
temperate climates they are only seen in winter; their habi 
tual dwelling is in cold countries, where they breed. They 
are much wilder than the different species of ducks, and 
have not been domesticatod. They moult onco a year; but 
tho old males, like those of tbe ducks, moult in tne spring, 
whilst tho uld females and the young moult in the autumn. 
Tho young males, before their first or second moult, hardly 
differ at all from the females. 

MERGER. It ia somewhat difficult to give an exact 
definition of thia legal term. In order to form an accurate 
notion of what is meant by it, tbe notion of the legal term 
estate [EarATs] it a necessary preliminary. ' The accession 
of one estate to another, or more ocourately speaking, the 
circumstance that two estates immediately expectant on 
ouch other, meet or are united in tbe same person, is the 
cause of the merger.' (Preston.) These words expreu in 

* Tbs SiBsw doss Bst twist wUb Ibt bodrittbwratd tad only iba bsad toS 
clttMwaitti batwltbSTtn'nirpMiiMMlItbadyabaTtlhsnrihesi 
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general terms tbe eoadittons necessa^io order that merf^r ing insects, flowe^ and other natarel objects. In 1699 she 
may follow as a consequence. This consequence, called wont to Surinonj^ur the express purpose of making the 
merger, is that tho proceding estate ceases to exist, and the drawings whicKwave since added so considerably to her 
estate in which this preceding estate is said to be merged fame, and reiuKed there till the month of June, I70l. 
coiitinuet to be exactly the same as it was before that union She pubha«d—l, <The Origin of Caterpillars, their 
which was tlie cause of merger. Nourishinenmnd Changes,’ iu Uutch, ‘2 vols. 4tD., tlio first 

It is necessary to add to this general description of the published atWiimberg in 1679, the second in 1683, pub- 
caiuo of merger, that the estate which is prior in point of lUhed in Aimtordam in Latin, 4(a., I717. This work, much 
time must not bo greater (in legal estimation) that the enlarged by herself and her daughters, was published in 
estate which immediately follows: it may bo either equal Freiioh by John Marrot, fob, Amst., i73u, under the title 
or less, but not greater. Also, the estates must both bo of ‘ Histoiro (^n6ralu dos Inscctes de I'Europe.’ 8,' IhV 
vested estates, and both must be legal or both equitable sertatiu de Cfonerationc «t Metamorphosibus Inscctorum 
estates. Surinamejfcium,' fob, Amst., 17VS, separately in Dutch and 

Thus, if A is tenant for life, with reversion to B in fee, in Latin, ^hese editions contain only sixty plates. To some 
and A aurrenders his estate to B, or B releases his estate to of the later ones twelve plates were annexed by her ilaugh- 
A, in either case the lifc-estato is merged, the consequence tors Jane Helen and Dorothea Maria Henrietta. TLeru is 
of which is tliat the estate in reversion immediately becomes an edition of this work in folio, French and Dutch, printed 
a fee in peasession. It seems that one term of years will at Amsterdam in 1719; another in French and l^tm, 
merge in another, and a larger term in a loss; at least this Hagm, 1726 ; and another in Duteh in 173o. Thero liuve 
ii the case when the second term is u term in reversion, been also editions of the two works unitor], under the title of 
Thus, if A is tenant fur years, with roversion to B for years, * Histoiro dcs Insectcs do I’Europc ct de I’Amcrique,' fob, 
and A surrenders or assigns his term to B, the term which Fur., 1768 and 1771. 

belonged to A is merg<^. There is one exception to this Madame Mcrian died at Amsterdam, January 13, 1717. 
rule; if tho estato of A is derived from the estate of B us Muny of the original drawings of this artist aro proserved in 
nn underlease, the original term of B is not abridged by the (Icpartiuent of drawings and prints in the British Mu> 
such merger. In fact, merger, in the proper sense of the soum, in two volumes, purchased by Sir Hans Sloanc at a 
term, can never apply to a surrender or assignment of an large price. One contains the insects of Surinam, the other 
estate in laud to thu person by whom, and out of whose those of Europe. A few of the Sftinam insects, though 
larger estate, that smaller estate was gruntotl. But if A. elegantly finished, appear, upon examination, nut to bo eiu 
who is seiseil in fee, leases first to B for five hundred years, tirely drawings, but to liave been coloured upon oulliue proofit 
and then to C for ten years, by way of immediate reversion, of the engravings. Those of Europe aru enliroly original 
anil C assigns his term to B, the estate of B is merged in deliiicaltuiis. All arc upon- vellum. Other drawings of 
that of C, which becomes an estate in possession, and can Madame Merian are preserved at Petersburg, in several 
have no lunger duration than ten years. Opinions vary as collections in Holland, and at Frankfurt. A portrait of 
to the question whether a term can merg^iu-a termiiijx^e-, _Madame Merian, formerly Sir Hans Sloano's, is still prn- 
maindur. Brilis^Muscum. An engraved portrait of 

Estates tail arc^Hla^mject to merger; an exception her, by IIoubrakeu,~iQ^foflxed to tbe Latin edition of ike 
which iijcr.xao«ssar7~cuusequence of the form of tho gift to ’ Origin of Calerpillarsr^t^?. • 

the heirs in tail, so long as there arc any. Formerly, if an {ifiog- Unirerselk, pp. 366, 367; Brunet, 

estate tail had become a base feo by the tenant in tail levy- Manual Ju J.ihrniri', 6vo., rs^, tom. ii„ pp. 47u, 476; 
ing n fine, such base foe would merge by union with the ClialmcM. Biogr. Diet., vol. xxii.^SL72.) 
imtnedmic reversion in fee. But by a recent slutnte(3 and ME'RIDA.a town of ExlremaiR:^^ Spain, in 38® 4fi' 
4 Win. IV., c. 74), such base fee will not merge in the re- N. lat. and 6“ ti' W. long. It was Publius 

vcrsiuii in fun, but ahull bo ‘ enlarged into as large an estate (Jasirius, a Roman generul under the °‘n|f^V*ist^ustus. 
nn the tenant in tail, with the consent of the protector, if from whom it was named Emerita Auoniu. It'Wn^ub. 
any, might hnvo creatuil by any disposition under tliis act, scouently made tho capital of tho nrwincu of Lusit^ 
if such remainder or rovorsiuii had vested in any other (wliich included nearly the whole of Portugal, wiili part of 
person.’ Leon, Extremadura, and Old Castile), and was tho largest 

If the two estates, tho union of which in one person might and most magnificent city in Roman Spain. From the bunds 
ulherwisD cause merger, do not unite in him in tlic same of the Romans it jiasscd into those of the Goths, who made 
right, there is no merger. it an archicpiscopal see. In thoarear 387 it was the focus 

Tlic various exceptions to the general principles of merger of a plot formed by the Arians toRill iho reigning monarch 
are iiunierons enough to form the subject of an cniire and extirpate the Catholic religiA from the land. It was 
treatise. Tho whole subject is discussed at great length in also tho seat of several pruvinciarcouncils, of which that of 
the third volume of Mr. Preston’s Treatise on Convey- a.d. G6G is thu most known. On tbe invasion of tho Arabs 
anciag. in 711 it oficred a stout resUtance, but was eventually 

Tho origin of the doctrine of merger is uncertain, and no obliged to capitulate to Muza, who on enteriug tho city was 
hypothesis seems fully to explain all the cases of merger as amazed at its vast size and the grandeur of its buildings, 
now settled. In the case put by Bracton (fol. 12), the According to a Moslem chronicler it was then eight miles 
termor for years who bail become the feufTeo of the land, is in circumference, and was garrisoned by 90,000 men. By 
considered as having, by the acceptance of the freehold, rc* the Arabs its original name was corrupted into Milrida. In 
nounced tho term (ex quo idem B se tcniiit ad feoff- 1230 it opened its gates to Ibc Christian king Alonso XI. 
amentum, tacitu termino ronuntiavit). The origin of merger of Castille and Leon, after a great battle, in which, aniud 
is discussed in Preston’s third volume, chap, iii., &c. by tho ai>osllu James and other saints in white rulics (as 

MRRGUI. [TKNAaaBBiM.] tradition has it), hi routed a greatly superior force of Moors, 

ME'RGULUS. [Aok, vol. iii., p. 100.] The Prince of headed by their king Ibn Hud. •♦Alonso, to testify his gra- 
Musignano notes the £it/f«.IaA(Jforgii/«*/4We)a8 0 ccurring tude, entrusted tho government of the city to the niiblary 
iu tho iiorthcru and central parts of Europo, and on the order of Su James, in whose hands it has till recently re- 
northern shores of America. {.Geographical and Compa- mainod. 

ralive List.) Modern Merida is ouo of the most ilecajcd and povorty- 

MRRGU9. [Mxboanin«. 1 stricken towns in the Poniutula. In extent it has shrunk to 

MERIAN. MARIA SIBYLLA, the daughter of Mat- a very small compass; its population Iws dwindM to less 
thew Morion, on eminent Dutch engraver, was bom at than JbOO; and the trade in merino wool, of which it has 
Fniikfort-on<the-\byn, April 12, 1647. Her instructor in long been the denfit, is rapiiily decliimig. It is situated on 
drawing was Abraham Mignon. In 1663 she married John the right bank of tho Gnadiano, on a rising ground, in the 
Andries Graff, a punter of Ntimberg, but tho eolvbrily midst of an open and gently uudulatuig country, noturolly 
wbieh attached to own name as an artist prevented that very fertile, but almost uncultivated, and in summer ren- 
of her husband fSrom being adopted. They had two cbil* derod very uniieaithy by malaria. Tlio sole interest of 
dreo, both daughters, who were also skilM in drawing. In modern Merida lies in its numerous remains of Roman 
consequence of libeiM offers Madame Merian and her hue- magDifireiice. Tliu liousei, cburcbes, walla, and pavements, 
band^ded in Holland, but Maria Sibylla, whosegreatob- abuimd in Roman fragments, ^umns, inscriptive tablets, 
jee(wutbeitudyofDMure,tniveUedfortbtsi^ef aelinaat* aiiars. vases, statues, and bas^reliefr. In the fields gardenia 
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ftiid roodairithoattbe town. simiUrreitiMnf tre found. But From tlie TrM&Bacb the cout runt aouth about aht 
tbo prinupal mini aro on amphitheatre inost entiro, which miles past Harleca to tho little headland on which stands 
by lettinff in the waters of tho Guadian^^uld at pleasure tbo viliui;o of Muchnes or Mochras. From the Traoth 
bo turned into a naumochia; a eiceus. sai^^ equal in sise Baob to the town of Harlech the immediate neigbbourho^ 
the Circus Maximus at Rome; a theatre, inere in modern of the sea is low and ma^v. &tweeQ ilarlech oud 
times buIl'dRbts have been held; thesltellWa lofty tri* Moebraes it rises into cliffs. Itushirtedbysandsdryatlow 
umpliol arch, now stripped of its ornaments;|«me baths in water, and at some distanoe out to sea are three s^d-banks, 
excull<;Dl preservation, and a gateway defaceoTby Arabio in* tbo * Dutch Bank,’ the * Pontigal Bank.’ and the ‘ Sarn 
scriptions. Encased in a private house is a small peripteral Badrig ’ (St Patrick’s Causeway) or'Sam Badthw;g’(Sbip> 
lompleof Man; the capitals as well ot shafts of the columns breaking (^useway). This remarkable shoal runs from 
are of granite. There are also two Roman bribes; one of the immediate neighbourhood of the coast S2 miles out to 
enormous length and curious conatruotiom witn a ftwtress sea in a soutb-wost direction ; it is composed of sand and 
at one end. Noar the town are the ruins ofiftwo grand gravel. It is dry at the ebb in spring tides, and in storms 
tK|Uc(lacts built of brick and mnite mixed. Oi^tbe latter is marked by fearful breakers. Tradition says that this 
material are constructed all tm antient edifices of Mdrida, wrt of the sea was once inhabited land called C^ntrdr 
with very trifliug exceptions. Gwaclud,or the Lowland hundred, and that it was over- 

At tile distance from M6rida of one and two leagues re- whelmed by the sea about the close of the fifth century, 
ipeotivcly aro two remarkable resersuirs, by seme con- (Pennant.) Tho name, St. Patrick’s Causeway, is said to 
si'lureii of Roman, by others of Moorish urchitccturo, Tho have originated from a monkish legend, that it was formcil 
first, called Albufert, is about 100 feet in length by nearly by St. Patrick in order that ho might pass from Ireland to 
60 feet in depth, enclosed by thick walla, with two fine Britain. 

towers. Tho other, called Albuera, is smaller, but its walls l^rora Mochraes the coast runt south-south-east eight 
and tbo single tower which surmounts them are much mites to the river Maw, at the mouth of which stands the 
finer. town of Aber-Maw, contracted into Bor-Maw or ^rmoulh. 

(Mariana, Hiiloria General de UspaSa ; Conde, Hiitoria Throughout Merionethshire, north of the Maw, the coast is 
de lot Arabea; Ponz, Viai{e de Etj^aSa; I.diborde, Ilini- skirted by sands of neater of loss breadth. From tho Maw 
raire Dentripti/de tEtpagm; Semple’s Journey Utrough the coast runs southward 14 nules to the wide mstuary of 
Sfain and Ilaly; Ca^ain Cook’s S/xtehes in Spain.) the Dovey, taking a circuit convex to tho sea, and rising 

MERIDIAN (mmdi'er, mid-day). In the heavens the into cliffs midway between the rivers. At the southern ex¬ 
meridian ia tbo circle which passes through tbo polo and tremityofthese cliffs the riverTowy, or Disynwy, tlows into 
the xenith of the spectator: on the earth it is the circlo the sea. Butweon tho Tuwy ana tho Dovey tlie coast is 
which passes through the pole and the spectator’s position; again skirled by sands. The whole extent of tbo Meri- 
consequently the terrestrial meridian is the section of tho oiiolhsbiro coast is about 36 milos, following its principal 
earth mode by the plane of the celestial meridian. bends. 

Tho circio derives its name from being that on which the ontiGeological CAaraefer.—Merionethshire is tho 

centre of the sun is found at mid-day, or real IH^^inountaiiious of all tho Welsh counties, and coulauis 

case of a fixed star, tho time at wbkj^ts altitude is greatest some of the loftiest peaks in NB^^iWdcs: there are how* 
is the moment of its coming unj^ meridian; but in that ever no peaks so hi^ nor precipwertff abrupt as those of 
of the sun or a planet, tho^^iat motion prevents the CaernarvoDshire. The principal mountain-chain is that 
moment of its culminatui^i^r coming on the meridian) which, in one port at least, is called the mountains of Ber- 
from being exactly that<8f its attaining its highest point; wyn, and which traverses the county from north-east to 
though the differepc'is not worth noting for ordinary pur- soulli-west, skirting the valleys of the Dee, the Wiiion, and 
poses. r^g".<yi)ocTRiVE o> THK.] tbc Maw. Tho principal summits of tliis chain are, Cacler 

r^SHBBP.] Berwyn or Ferwyn, on the border of this county and Munl- 

.. HeWONESVfMvBiDX.] gumctyihire, seven miles south of Corwen, 2SC3 feet abuvu 

^^MERIONETInrllRR, a county of North Wales, tlie levol of tho sea; Arran Fowddy, near the Wniou, alwve 
bounded on tho north by Caieroarvonshirc and Denbighsliire, Dolgelly, 2955 feet; Pen-y-Gadair (summit of Coder Idris), 
on the norlh-east by Denbighshire, on the east and south- throe milessouth-westofDolgelly, 29)4feet; and Pengarn, 
cast by Montgoroeryshiro, on iho south by Cardigaashirv, ut tlie exlruiuily of the chain near tbo sea, 15)0 feet. West 
and on the suiith-west end west by Cardigan Bay, an inlet of Bula. and near tho centre of tho coanty, is a group of 
of tho Irish Sea. Its firm approxiniatrs to that of a right mountains, of which Arrenig Mawr is the highest point, 
angled triangle, havior two sides iacing the north and 26t)9 feet above the level of tho sea. From this central 
west respectively, andTio hypotenuse facing the south- group branches run westward to the sea in tho neighbour- 
cast. hood of Harlech, and north-wostward to join tbc group of 

The area of tho county is estimated at 666 umora miles; Snowdon. There arc no plains, 
it is the sixth of the Welsh counties in respect of sixe, being The county is almost entirely occupied with the slate 
a liule smaller than (Cardiganshire, but larger than I^n- rocks which prodominato iu North Wales. Along the valley 
bigbshiro. Tho population in 1621 was 34,362; in 183t it of the Dee, as far up as Bala aud the valley of the Alwen, 
was 35,315, showing an increase of US persons only, and a bluish-^rey limestone ia found, which is quarried for limo, 
giving 53 inhabitants to a square mile. In absolute popula- the prininpal monuioemployed in the county. Great quan- 
lion it is inferior to oil the Welsh counties except Radnor- titles of while limestone are quarried and burnt for lime 
shire; and in density of population is inferior oven to that, near Corwen. This limestono is surrounded on every sido 
Bala and Dolgelly are the assixe towns: the county election by primitive argilloocous slate, which occupies all the east- 
formembersof parliament takes place at Harlech. Bala,the ernsideof the county, os ihr as a line drawn from Bolo, 
nearest of these places to London, is in 52” 55' N. let. and north-west along the vole of the Treweryn, and southward 
3” 34' W. long., about 180%nik» iu a direct line north-west along tho Twrch and tho Dovey to Dinas-y-Mowddy. The 
of London, or 194 milos by the Holyhead parliamentary toad slates of this formation are quarried in the neighbourhood 
to Shrewsbury, and from thence through Llangynnog. of Corwen, 

(7oa«f Xi'ne.—'The uortheru part of the coast u formed by Westward of the Unedescribed tbe rocks are chiefly alaty, 
the ostuary of whieh the Traeih Mawr end the Traeth forming abrupt and rugged mountains of desolate appear- 
Baeh are portiooa. The Traeih Mawr (of which a consider- ance. Xead and copper mines ore worked near Towyn at 
able part has been reeovsrud from the sea by an embank- the mouth of the Disyni^, and cepj^minss in tbe neigh- 
ment about a mile in length, retelling across this branch of bourhoodof Barmouth. Copper ore has been produced from 
the SMtuary from side to side) forms the boundsry between the peat ashes of a turf pit near Dolgelly. States sre quai 
Uaernarvonsbire sod Meri(methsbire. The Traeth Bach or ried in the &rwyn mountains; and there are quarries pro 
Bychaii belongs entirely to tbe latter: it curopreheiids duciog slates of excellent quality at Festiniog near the 
many thousand acres, and receives the rivers Fcllnrhyd, or Caernarvonshire border The slatee aro shi^M in the 
Bychan, and Dwyrbyd. TliU arm of tbe mstuary penetrates mstuary of the Traeth Bychan, noar the place where they 
several miles inland, becoming narrow as it {mcews. It is ore raised. 

dry at low water, except a narrow channel in tbe centre, It was tbe opinion of some former observers that Cadsr 
through which the united slreanu find their Way into the I^is and some other nwuntains proeented traces of volcsiuo 
Mib AM is orossed by a ferry. agency. ' The steeper part’ el this neuntain, layi Ut, Pen* 
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nant, *ti> the higoest peak, or Pen-]r>Q(tdair, grows more 
and more rock^; the ajmroach to the summit extremely », 
and covered with huge fragments of discoloured rocks, very 
ru^ed, and cemented by a semi-vilriflod matter, which gives 
them a very volcanic look, added to their disjoined adven¬ 
titious appearance. I met with, on iny ascent, quantities of 
pumice of the same cellular kind with the loadstone of Der¬ 
byshire, hut of a green colour. The day proved so wet and 
misty that 1 lost the enjoyment of the great viow from the 
summit. I could onlyecc that the spot I was on was a rudo 
aggregate of strangely disordered masses, X eould at inter* 
vals perceive a stupendous precipice on one side where the 
hill receiles inworas, forming a sort of tlicalre, with a lake 
at tho bottom; yet very high in comparison of the base of 
the mountain. On the other side, at a nearer distance. I 
saw Craig Cay, a great rock, with a lake beneath, lodged in 
a deep hollow, possibly the crater of an antient volcano.’ 

llydrograjihy and Communieatiom.—'i\\o principal rivers 
belonging to the county are llie Dee, tho Maw, and tho 
Dovny, with their respooiive affluents. 

Thu Deo rises in tho valley skirted by the Berwyn nioun- 
luins, very near the road leading from Bala to Dolgclly; from 
its source it flows north-east Lur miles (receiving by tho 
Way tho Low and the Twrch, each considerably longer than 
itself) into the lake of Bala, called Llyn Tegld, i,e. ‘ the fair 
lake,’ by tho Welsh, but by the English, Pimblo Moer. 
[Bala.] From the lower end ofihe lake tneDce flows ISmites 
in a winding course north-east to Corwen, receiving a num¬ 
ber of mountain streams: from Corwen it flows fivo milus 
east to the border of the county, which it divides from Den¬ 
bighshire for two or three miles farther, before finally quit¬ 
ting it. The Treworyn, or Glettwr, a feeder of the Deo, 
rises in tho northern part of tho county, and has a south¬ 
east course ofabout fourteen milesinlo the Dec,which it joins 
just below the lake of Bala. Just above Corwen the Dee 
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are Llyn-Tcgid, orj 

uoliced. 

Tho principabjlds are those from London by Shrewsbury 
to Corwen anflAangor. to Bala and Coemurvun, and to 
Dolgelley, or ^ulgclleu, and Barmouth, with branches to 
Towyn, Thwflrst of these enters the county on the cast 
from Denbignshire, a little beyond Llangollen, end runs 
along tho vaifty of the Dee to Corwen, from which place it 
follows the valley of the Alwen into lX>ubigbsl'ire. There 
are two Bala roads, both branching off fron mis to the let), 
ono at Corwen, which follows the right bank of the Dee up 
tho valley to Bala, tho other a little beyond Corwen, which 
follows a valley parallel to that of the Deo, from which it is 
separated /by intervening lulls. Tliu Cuertiarvim road 
runs up the vallev of the Treweryn by Fcstiniog uiulTaii-y- 
Bwlch to Beddgelcrt, with a branch from Tan-y-B»lcli by 
the coast to Harlech and Barmouth. Another loud from 
Bala follows the valley of the Dec and (he Wnion to Dd- 
gellcy and Barmouth. Thero is a nearer road fi-om Loiiduu 
to Bala ^ Slirowsburv and Llangynnc^. 

The Dolgelley ana Barmouth road runs from Shrews¬ 
bury, through Welshpool and Llanfair (Montgomeryshire), 
enters the county by tho valley of ibo Tafalog, and fol¬ 
lows that valley and the vale of the Dovey to Dinas-y- 
Mowddy, or Mowddw, from which placo it runs west to 
Dolgelley and Barmouth. Two branches from this road 
run to Towyn; one a litUo before reaching Dinas-y-Mowtlily, 
which follows tho vale of the Dovey and then lliecuu»l; 
the other a little before reaching Dolgelley, which follows 
the vale of the Disynwy. This first branch to Towyn is 
partly in Montgomery and Cardigan shires, and couiuiuni- 
cales with Ma'diynUelb and Aberyslwiih. 

Df'visions, Towns, 4^.—This county, calleil hy tho Welsh 
Mcirnnyild, or Mcirionydd, is the only one in Wales that, 
with the addition merely of the word ‘shire,’ retains its au- 
designation. This namo is suppe^d by some to be 


receives the Alwen, ORB of its tributaries, which tbougbJt^s I.Uept 
longing ohietly to Donbighsliiro, has five miles of its cotHW' i wefr?<tl from Meirion.,grand8on of achienaiii to whom a 


upon and throe milc^ommi the border of this county. 

The Maw, otherwise called Mawddach, rises near the 
centre of tho county't nnd has a southern course of eight 
miles to its junction with the Lyniauduon, which lies mure 
to the westward, and is of about equal length. From the 
junction of the Lyniauduon the Mawddach flows south- 
south-west, four miles to tho junction of tho Wnion (twelve 
miles long), which rises close to tho source of the Dee, and 
Hows along the samo valley, but in an opposite direction. 
For the remainder of its course, which U about eight miles 
south-west, the Maw is a tide river. In this part of its 
course it expands into an testuary in some places a uiilu 
wide, and in great part dry at low water. 

Tho Dovey, or Dyll, rises just within tho border of the 
county, cast of the mountain Arran Fuwddy, in the Berwyn 
chain. From its source it flows south-west nearly thirty 
miles through a winding vale into the bay of Cardigan. It 
n-ccives .*1 number of small mountain streams, of .which the 
Tafalog, tlie Afon, the Dulos, and tho CwmeoUi aro the 
principal. A part of the course of the Dovey itself and of 
iho Tafalog, and tho whole course of tliu Afon and the 
Dulos, belong to Montgomeryshire. Tho lower part of the 
course of the Dovey is on the border of Merionethshire, 
which it separates first from Montgomeryshire, and then 
from Cardiganshire. Near the mouth it expands into a 
wide mstuary, the greater part of which is dry at low water, 
’riie Dovey is not mentioned in Priestley’s ‘History of 
Navigable Rivers ’ as navigable, but is marked in the map 
wbieh accompanies that work as navigable up to Machyn- 
llulh, or Macnynleth, at tho junction of Uis Cwmcelli and 
the Dulas, twelve or thirteen miles from the mouth of tho 
river. 

The Disynwy rises in the Berwyn mountuns, a little to 
the north-east of Cader Idris, and flows south-west sixteen 
miles into the soa betwoen tho Maw and the Dovey. About 
three roUes from its source it expands into a small Uko, 
called Llvn-y-MyngU, which in width nearly fills the valley 
of Tal-y-Llyn, leaving only a narrow road on one side, and 
extends in length about a mile. The Disynwy above its 
mouth expands into an estuary of alMut a mile wide, but 
just at the mouth is oontraoted into a very narrow channel. 

None of these streams, except tito I^vey, aro navigable: 
the estuary at the moudi of the Mowddy forma the har¬ 
bour of Bi^oath. 

There are many lakee. most of them small. The largest 


largo territory in thi^ nyt of Wales was assigned in llic 
ilflh century. If howcvSkriie district vas known to the 
Romans, as some think, by Toe name Merviuta, which evi¬ 
dently contains the same roJ^xMervin. or Meruin) as 
Moirion-ydd. tho name must be of earlier origin. 

Writers arc not agreed as to Uie anit^^dmaioii of the 
county; but its limits appear 1 o have untWjifciyg^sidt'r- 
able change. One cantruf, that of AnyHy^K-Sjl^kHli. 
south of the river Dovey or Dyfi, was hy Benry Vlll. aiffl^- 
lo MontgomerysUire, and the cwniwls or coinots of Eder^ 
niou and Olynuyfrdwy were detached from Fowys-land, and 
added to this county. 

The present divisions, with their relative situation and 
their puuulalion in 11)31, aro as follows — 


Ardwdwy, or Ardudwy, hAv. . 

10,499 

Edcrnioii, or Edeyrnion, ^£. > 

4,UUj 

Estimaucr, or Estumauor, . 

4,fi31 

Penllyu . . N. & N.E. . 

Talybont, or Tal-y-bont, 

C,<>54 

and Mowddy, S. & S.E. . 

8,047 


35,2.16 

kfilitia • s • « 

79 


35,313 


Tliore aro five antient market-towns, namely: Bala ami 
Dolgelley, the assize-towns; Harlech, the place of coutiiy 
elections; Corwen and Dinn-j-y-Mowddy; and two, where 
markets have been cslablisbca bf lato years, viz. Toivyit 
and Barmouth. [Bakmoitth.] 

Bala is in the parish of Llonykii or Llanycil. in the liuu- 
dred of I’enllyn, near the outlet bv which the fX-o quits 
the lake of Bala; 194 miles from laiiidon hy Slircwsbury 
and Llangynuug, or 207 miles by Shrewsbury and Corwen. 
[Bala.] 

Tlio population of Llanykil parish was, in 1831, 23.59: 
there was no separate reiuni of the population of the town, 
but in 1821 it contained 1 JC.t mlmbiiants out of 246', the 
whole population of the parisli at that tinjo. 

The living of I Janykil is a rectory, in tho arclideaeonry 
and diocese of St. Asaph: uf the clear annual value of 2.'>i)/., 
with a glebe-bouec, in the gift of the bishop of St. Asaph. 

There were in the whole parish, in 1833, two day-schools 
with 1311 children; ono of these, a grammat-school, with 
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7S boyo. wis partly supported by an \ndowment Thera 
'Were raven Sunday-scliools, with 1088 sV^olars. 

DolRClley, ItelRelleu, Dolscllau, or DMiellen (from dnl, 
dale, and gelli, gell^n, or eelli, a grove of^lieola). is in the 
hundred of Talybont and Mowddy, on tnh«outh bank of 
the Wnion, a mile or two above its junction with the Maw, 
^08 miles from London by Shrewsbury, Wenhpool, Llan- 
fair, and Dinas-y-Mowddy. ^is town cnmo into possession 
of Owain Giyndwr during his rebellion, and uom hero 
(A.n. 1400) h<; despatched ambassadors to France. It was 
the scene of a smart skirmish during the civil wars of 
Charles 1.. in which the parliamentarians were victorious. 
Ihe town is in n delightful valley: the streets are narrow 
and irregularly laid out; and (ho houses aru for the most 
part small, and ill built of limostono without mortar. Within 
the last few years however some handsome dwellings have 
been erected, and the general appearance of tho town ma¬ 
terially improved. Tho church is a neat structure, capable 
of arromiuodaiing a thouund persons, but destitute of any 
areliilccturnl pretensions. The county hall and county 
gaol were both erected in the present century; tho former 
IS a neat stone building, near the river Wnion. The tuwn- 
hall is scarrely distinguiskablo from the ordinary houses, 
and the market-house is a low square edifice. Tiicrc is a 
neat stone bridge of seven arches over the river Wnion. 

The population of the parish (which is very c.'ctensiro) 
was, in IttSl, 4087; less than a fourth of which was agri¬ 
cultural. Dolgellcy is the most mpulons and most cum- 
merciol town in the county. The Population Returns giro 
72 males above twenty years of age as employed in the ma¬ 
nufacture of 'webs,' or coarse woollen cloths and (lamicls. 
They are made in tho houses nnd cottages of the weavers. 
Fulling-mills and bleacliing-grounds havu been cslablishcd 
in the neighbourhood of the town; and the chillis, when 
finished, are bought up by agents, and sent to Liverpool 
for exportation to America, or to Shrewsbury, from whence 

they aro sent to different parts of England. The_ 

good deal of business done in tanning and dressing lamb¬ 
skins and kid-skins, which arc to Worcester and other 
places. The markets are o^nicsday and Saturday, and 
there are several yearly The summer assizes and the 

Easter and Michaelmas quartcr-sessiutis arc held at Dol- 
gelley; also the Qelty-sessions fur tho division, and. com¬ 
monly, thec»yr^ court for the recovery of small debts. 

rectory, in the archdeaconry of Merioneth 
of fQngor, of the clear yearly value of 440f. 
^here are several dissenting places of worship in the town 
or parish, chielly belonging to the Independents or tho 
Colvinislie Methodists. Thcro were, in Ib.'tS, five day- 
schools with Ids children: of these schouls, one with 38 
children was partly supported by an endowment; one day 
and Sunday natioual-school, with about 100 children, and 
some adults on Sunday j^nd fourteen Sunday-schools, with 
nearly 1400 scholars. ^ 

Harlech is in the paiisa of Llandandwg, in the hundred 
of Ardudwy, near the shore of Cardigan bay, 232^ miles 
from Loudon by Dolgclloy and Barmouth. It has been sup¬ 
posed that Harlech was a Roman post, but for tliis opinion 
there is no just ground. An antient British fortress, called 
originally Twr Bronwen, and, at an aflcr-pcriod, Cacr Coll- 
wyn, occupied the site of the present castle erected by 
Edward I. This strong fortress was held in the civil war of 
the Roses by Dafydd ap Jevon an Einion, a stout partisan 
of the house of I,ancaater. Dafynd, after a valiant defence, 
was obliged to surrender to Sir Richard Herbert, on an en¬ 
gagement that liis life should be spared. Edward IV. 
would have put him to death in violation of this engage¬ 
ment, had nut Sir Richard declared that if the king per¬ 
sisted in bis purpose, he would replace Dafydd in the castle, 
and the king might send whom he would to take him out. 
In the civil war of Charles I. tho castle changed masters 
once or twice, but was finally taken by the narliamentarians 
tinder Genesd Myttoo, March, 1647. The (own of Har¬ 
lech is Utile more than a village of small size and insigni- 
' flrant appearance, situated between a wild and desolate 
mountain country and the sea. Tlie most striking object 
B the castle, the ruins ot which an situated on a lofty rock 
&cing the tey, and riung above an extensive marsh once 
occupied by the sea. Its waUs are tolerably perfect; they 
form a square of about seventy yards esob way, with a 
round tower at each oorner. From tbera comer towers 
formerly toM elegant tuttel^ but these are in great part 


destroyed. There ate round towers on each side of the en¬ 
trance. The swtments, now open to the s^, are of Urge 
dimensions. There are traces of the antient British fortress 
in the foundations of the present structure. Toward the 
sea, the castle was protected by the inaccessible precipice on 
which it stood; on the land eido it was strengthenod ^ a 
deep ditch cut with enormous labour in the solid rock. The 
assizes and county court, once held at Harlech, have been 
long removed; toe market, held on Saturday, has fallen 
almost or quite into disuse; and the county election and the 

K ill for the district are the only public business transacted 
ere. There are several fairs, coiclly for live stock. The 
population of tho parish, in 1831, was 658, about one-third 
agricultural. 

The living of Llandandwg is a rectory, united with tho 
chapelty of Llanbedr, in the archdeaconry of Merioneth 
and rUoccse of Bangor, of tho clear yearly valuo of I94f. 

Thcro were, in 1835, one boarding-school, with six 
scholars; one day-school, partly supported by enilowmcnt, 
with 3G scholars; and two Sunday-schools, with 153 rahulars. 

Corwen is in the hundred of Edernion, on tho south 
bank of the Deo, just below the junction of the Alwen, 194 
miles from J.z>ndon on tho Hulylicad parliamentary road. 
There was anlicnily a British or Welsh post near this town, 
called Coer Drewyn; it consisted of a circular wall a niilo 
and a half round, still remaining, on tho summit of astuep 
hill, and of a circular habitation, now in ruins, within this 
enclosure. In the invasion of Wales by Henry 11.. a.o. 
Il(i5, the progress of that monarch was stopped by the 
assembling of the Welsh forces at Gorwen under Owam 
Gwynodd. Tlicre are said to bo some traces of tliu Welsh 
encampment near the town. Clorwcn is a small jiluce, but 
neat; it stands on a rising ground just above tho river. 
The church is a neat cruciform building, capable of accoin- 
modaling a^ut seran hundred persons, in n romandc 
situa tion, iiiiinediately at the foot of a rocky precipice be- 
to the Berwyn mountains. Oii the south side of 
the church is a sinno shaft or <S.. 4 j^lled by the common 
people ' the sword of Giyndwron thu same sido of 
the churchyard is a neat almshouse for six widows of clergy¬ 
men. There is another almshouse for eight poor women. 
One of the county bridewells is at Corwen. ' It is a small 
house, inhabited by the keeper (who is a shoemaker), his 
family, and tho very few prisoners who are usually to bo 
fouiKl hero.’ 

The population of tho parish, which is extensive, was, in 
183L I9b0, about half agricultural. There ore no roanu- 
lactures. The markets are on Tuesday and Friday, the 
former for com; and there are several yearly ikirs. 

The living is a vicarage, in the archdeaconry and diocese 
of Su Asapli, of the clear yearly value of 3'JU/. There is 
aUo a sinecure rectory, of the clear yearly value of 373(. 

There were, in 1833, one day-school, parily supported by 
endowment and subscription, with 60 children; one day 
and boarding-school, with 26 children; and twelve Sunday- 
schools, with 748 scholars. There are several dissenting 
congregations in the parish, chietly Calvinistic MeihodisU. 

Dinan-y-Mowddy, or Dinasmouthy, is in the parisli of 
Mallwyd^ and in the hundred of Tsl-y-tont and Mowddy, 
203 miles from London through Ludlow, Montgomery, 
Welshpool, and Llanfair. It has been thought by some 
to have been formerly a place of greater importance, but no 
marks of former greatness can be traced: it was perhaps 
the residence of some amall chieftain. The town is situulud 
on a shelf of rock at tho junction of the Cerris, a small 
stream, with the Dovey: it consists of a few mean cottages, 
one story high, built of mud, and thatched with rustics. 
The population of the^ithof Mallwydd in 18.11 was 1137 ; 
but the part which is in the county of Merioneth, in which 
the town atand^ was 998: the town itself perhaps conlains 
300 inhabitants. A good deal of flannel ia made in tho 
neighbourhood, partly in the weavers' cottages, oitd partly 
in factories. There u a corporation at Dinu-y-Mowddy: 
the mayor exercises a coigoint jurisdiction with the county 
magistrates in the lordship or borough, which comprohonds 
the parish of Mallwydd and the greater part of that of Llan- 
y-Mowddy. Thera are stocks and a crib or little prison, 
which are scarcely used; and the municipal institutions 
altogether are characterised as ' trifling and harmless.' 
(^unte. Commtt. Report.) 

The living of Mallwydd is a rectory, of the clear yearly 
value of 255f., with a gtobe-bouie, in the archdeaconry and 
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diocese of St. Asaph, ^e church is a largo building, stations aro Ilarlew, Bala, Dolgelley, Corwcn, and Tovyn. 
capable of accommodating a ihouKand people, but very There aro no parlj^entaiy boroughs in tlie county, 
tlnnly attended, most of the parisliioncrs being dissenters. ffisloty, Antiphiict, (f«.—In the earliest period of tho 

Thorewore in tho TOrish in lf)33 one day-school, with 30 authentio histepAf the island, Merionoihshire wns included 
children, and nine Dunday-schools, with S39 scholars. in the territui^Jf tho Ordovices, who occupied nearly tho 

Towyn, or Tywyn, is in the hundred of Estimaner, near whole of Nojhd Wales, a considerable part of Sliroinhire, 
tho coast, between the asstuaries of the Disynwyand I^voy, and a part orCheshire. [BaiTANwiA.] In the Roman di¬ 
hut much nearer to tho former, 227 miles from London by vision of the island, it waa included in tho ptoviucc of 
Dinas-y-Mowddy and Machynlleth. The town oonsisU of Britannia Secunda. It is said to have been called Mervinia 
Bome good-looking houses, built chiefly of a coarse grey by the Romans. 

stone quarried in the neighbourhood. It is frequented in There are several traces of Roman works in this county, 
the bathing season by visitors attracted by the pleasantness Thera are remains of camps near Bala [Bala]; and in the 
of the situation in a quiet vale rommanding a view of the immediate neighbourhood of that town isTommen-y'&Ia, 
soa and backed by lofty mountains. The church is a an artificial mound supposed to bo a Roman work, and to 
spacious building of considurablo antiiiuity: it contains liave bad a small fort on iU summit, 
some venerable monuments; and in the churchyard are Tommi'n-y-Mdr,'the mount within thewall,'astation,of 
two rudo pillars, one of them f^!ven feet high, adorned which the ditch and bank, with vestiges of a wall, roniain, 
with a cross, and bearing an inscription in antient but illo- near Ffestinic^, issupposed tobc thelleririMonsonUchunl 
giblo characters. In a field neat the church is a spring, of Cirencester, thougn Stukelcy places it near Bala. Cakiell 
culled BL Cadvan's Well, tho waters of which aro con- I'rysor, a hilly fort about three miles east of Trawsf)nyd<l, 
sidored bcnoncial in scrofulous, rheumatic, and cutanoons is considered by Pennant to have been originally Roman', 
disorders. The spring is now enclosed, and two baths have The Dovoy river is considered to be the Stucia (Xrowia) of 
been formed, with dreuing-rooms attached. Ptolemy. A Roman road from Maridunum, or Muridunum 

TIra population of the parish in 1831 wus 2894, about (Cacrmarthen)toSegontium(CaerSeiont,nearCaemarvon) 
lialf agricultural. Some webs and flmineU are manufac- led through the county. It m^be traced in the ueighbour- 
tiired. Races aro held near the town, and arc well attended, hood of Trawsfynydd through'Tummen-y-MQr, where it is 
A customary market is held on Friday, and there is a cAiUed Sarn-Helen, a name which is interpreted by some 
yearly fair. The village and port of Aberdovey is in the ‘ tlio road or causeway of Helen,’ the wifo of the usurper 
parish: it is frequented as a balhing-place, having the re- Maximus, who assumed the purple (a.d. 381) in the time 
commendation of a firm hard sand: it is on the eestuary of of the emperors Gratian and Tbeodusius; and by others, 
the Dovoy. There arc dissenting chapels here. Slate- ' the road of the legion.’ From this rood, at or near'I'um- 
qnnrries arc worked near Aberdovey, and a considerable inen-y-Mflr, roads are supposed to have led in one direction 
shaie of the coasting trade is carried on at the port, which to Conovium (Caer Rbun, near Aber-Cunwuy). and in 
is a member of Aberystwitb. another direction to Bala. 

Tho living of Towyn is a vicarage, in the archdeaconry The Sarn-Helcii is now entirely covered with turf, and is 
of Merioneth and the diocese of Bangor, of the clear yearly to be distinguished only by its elevation above the rest of 
value of 2247., with a glebe-house. the surfhcc; but on digging, the layers of stemo of wlm h it 

There were, in 1833, four diiy-schoola (one of them parif^'^fi^madc are discoveralde throughout the whole of its 
supported by endowmjMMfT each with about 3U scholars; visible course: the ag^egaie breadih of these layers is 
two boarding-schoola, each with about 10 scholars; and about twenty-four feet. There are scvcial tumuli qr barrows 
eleven Sunday-schooK with jO to 80 scholars each, chiefly near the road. There is a group of other muiiumeiits, pro- 
connected wilh dissenters. bably sepulchral, ne.ir Rhyil-ar-Helen, a quarter of a mile 

Dii>iinon» for Eecletiaitieal a«J Lrgal purKpse^i.—Tho from the Sarn-Hclcii. of considerable but undetermined 
eoutily of Merioneth is partly in the diocese of St. Asaph antiquity. In the neighbourhood of nju^Goch, not far 
and partly in that of Bangor, both in the ccdcsioslieul pro- from Trawsfynydd, ia a grave, called tbe-gB^.^ Porua, 
vinceof Canterbury. It is divided into Dvo lural deaneries, covered with an inscribed stone, evidently 
which liavo the saino name with the hundreds, and aro it is a great upright monumental stone, dTu kind freqirSA 
nearly or quite conterminous with them. The deaneries of in Wales and in northern Europe. Roman coins, sepuleliiaP 
Ardudwy, Estimaner, and Tal-y-bont are in the arch- urns, and other antiquities have been dug up in various 
dcaconry of Merioneth and the diocese of Bangor; tho places, particularlyncarCostell PrysorandTommen-y-Mdr; 
deaneries ofMouthwyor Mowddy, Ponttyn or Penllyn, and at (^er Gai, near the south-west end of l.lyn Tegid, or Bala 
Iduriiion or Edoyrnion, are in the archdeaconry and diocese Lake (probably the site of aRonian fort); and at UetynCacr, 
of St. Ajaph. Tbo map subjoined to the Third Report of near Pennal, where was the site ofjanolher Roman fort, 
tho Church Commissioners represents all that part of the There are a stone enclosure ot fort and kcveral other 
county which is m tbo diocese of Bangor as forming the British antiquities near LIundilewC between Barmouth and 
single deanery of Ardudwy. Thcro are in all thirty-four llarlecli; and in the same neighbourhood carnedds, crom- 
parishes wholly or chiefly in this county, besides a portion leciis, and other Dcuidical remains. Other Druidical re- 
of one parish (B^gelcrt), which is chiefly in Caemarvoii- mains are found near Rhyd-ar-Ha1en, not farfrom Ffestiniog, 
shiro. Four of these parishes are for ecclesiastical pur- They ore called Beddau Gwyr Ardudwy, ‘the graves of the 
posos, united with others; but there arc three siuecure mon of Ardudwy.’ 

rectories, so that the number of lieneOees is thirty-three: During the Saxon wriod and the reigns of the earlier 

seventeen of these are in the dioeeso of Bangor, nine of English kings of the Norman dynasty, Merionethshire docs 
them in the patronage of the diocesan, and sixteen in that of not appear to have bt'en the scene of events of historical 
Bt. Asaph, of which fourteen are in the bishop’s own gift, intcrost. One battle took place between tho Saxons and 
ThobeneficeSBre,Bomeofthem,tolerablyricb; tnewHlthiost tho Britons under the royal bard Idywarab Ilfin, between 
is the rectory of l^lgelly, 440/. clear annual value; but Corwcn and Bala: the Briton lost the lost of his sons ir 
most of them are under 200 /. a year, and eight under 100/. this battle, a bereavement which he ha.s commemorated i< 
ayear. one of liis elegies. Merionethshire was afterwards ih.* 

The reuntv is in the North Wales circuit: the Lent, scene probably of many of thuso bloody feuds which dis. 
assizes and the Spiphanv and Midsummer quarter .':cs.«iuns* Agiiro tlio annals of Wales; but the remote and secluded 
are held at Bala: tW Midsummer assizes and the It.isii-r situation of the county socureil it from any serious foreign 
and Michselmasquarter-sessions,at DolgoUey. Tho county invasion. In proportion however as the consolidation of 
gaol is at Doigollty; it ia well situated, but badly ariaiigod the Anglo-Norman power enabled the English to press the 
and defloient in many requisites. - The number of prisoners Welsh more closely, theso pivvioii»ly unassailM^tnesses 
is happily smalL The committals to the county jiniol, on becamo the scene of contest. The invasion of Henry II., 
the average of the years 1829 to 1B3S. were only about 28 his advance to Corwen. and the stop put to bit progress 
annually. There aro bridewells or houses of oorreetion at there by tho Welsh under Owain Gwynedd (a.d. 1 l6o), 
Corwen, desorib^ above, and at Bala. The latter u a have been noticed. Henry retreated into England after 
small building, port oi ths guildhall, insecure, out of repair, sastaining n great loss in men and stores, 
and slovenly. When visited by tho inspectors of pv^ns This county was probably ebnquered by Edward I., a little 
(in 1836) there were no prisoners. before the final conquest of Wales; u Hailech Castle was 

The court of election for the oounly, which returns one complelo«l before 1283, in which year Hugh dc Wlonkeslow 
member to parliament, is held at Harlech: the polling- was constable of it, Merimetfashira was the seen* of tlie 
P.a, No. 926. Vot XV.-Q 
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rabellionofOvain Glyndwr. [GLXNDWmJ(PwEN.] Harlock iiigs. Cynimor Abbey appears to have been founded about 
Castle was one of bLx conquests. V A.a 119^ by two Welsh ohieAaint, for Cistertian monks 

III tho war of the I^scs, Harlech was Wl for the Lan« the yearly revenue at the dissolution was 58/. 15«. 4i/. gross, 
rasterians, but taken, as mentioned abov^w Sir Richard or 51/. I3«. Ad. dear. Partof the church is still to be aceu 
Ilcrta^ After the war was concluded, the \unty became in a rich fiat near the Maw, aud allows the autient greatness 
and Iohr continued to be the scene of (ireat infusion. 'A of tho structure. The east end has three narrow pointed 
'multilude of outlaws and felons established tUumselves in windows, and time amallor ones over them: it is mantled 
the neiiihbourbo^ of Dinas-y-Mowddy, and periictralinl with thick ivy. The great hall and thu abbot’s lodgings 
a variety of crimes, burning, robbing, and niuidering in were used as a farm-house in Mr. Pennant's lime, 
large bunc^ and driving cattle in open day with the greatest Llys Bradwen. between Dolgelley and Towyn.is the rum 
iiumiiiity. To quell these outrages, a commission was of a rude edifice, the house of an antient Wclah chieftain; 
granleil by Queen Mary lo two genilemen of Iho county; and nearLlanllhangcl-y-Pcnnant are thoremaiusof a castle 
ime of them l.ewi8 Owen, vioo-cbamberlain and baron of supposwl to be the castle of Bere, beloiiging to tho last 
the exchequer of North Wales. In pursuance of ibis com' Llewelyn, prince of North Wales, and taken m>m him by 
iniMion, mghty of the band were seised and punished. To William de Valence, earl of Pembroke, a abort time previous 
revencu this slivcritt, Mr. Owen was wavlnid mnl murdered to the final conquest of Wales. 

when rcluiiiiiig from the Monlgomeryshire lussises (ad. Near the road front Bala to Dolgelley isCaalellCorn- 
1555), at a place now called, from the deed, Llydiart-y- dnehon. the ruin of a fortress of unosuurtained dale. 

Barwi'i, * the baron's gate.' llio vigorous measures lo (Pennant's, Evans's, aud Bingluy's Towa tn Wnlet; 
which this outrage gave rise leil to the extirpation of tho Beauties i/ England and If-ales; ibr/»am«ifnrp Pajiers; 
bundiili, some of whom were executed, und thu rc.st fled. Greenough’s GevlogietU Map England and Wales ; 
TIra traditions of tho countr)'atlest the terror which these Walker’s do.; Arrowsmitb's Afup </A'ff^/am/a»(//f'u/eir, 
rulUaiis excited. Travellers forsook tho coiamun rood to Sio.) 

Shrewsbury to avoid their haunts. In tho civil war of STAtisTics. 

Chailes I., Harlech O&ile was the object of contention. ibpu/(i/i’on.-~*Menonetbshire is almost ontirely an agri- 
Tlie repeated captures of this place, and a skirmish near cultural county. Of 8879 males twenty years of age and 
Dolgelley, which had been garrisoned for the parliament, upwards, 4959 are engaged in agricultural pursuits, and 
were ihcoiily iucidents of the contest which occurred within only ilUU in manufacture or in making manufucturiug ina- 
tlie couaiy. chinery. Theso 200 are weavere of flannel aud other 

The principal remaina of the middle agos ore Harlech woollens, distributed throughout tlie villages in small num* 
t.'astle, already described, and the ruins of Cyminer Ahlicy, bers, except that 79 of Uiu men so umploycd reside at Dol- 
near Dolgelley, with two or tbr«n» smullur easiellulud build- galley. 

TAe following Table coulaitu a Sunmoi-y yf the Population, cf«.. of every Hundred, as taken in 1831. 



(nnaiier „ . 
Peiiilyn . . 

T«l-v-Boiit anti Mow- 
dilyw . „ . 

Dolgelley (town) 

Militia under (raining 


7358 53 238 3583 I 1815 


17,19-1 18,121 35,.315 88/9 


The population of Merionethshire, at each time the census 
was taken, was, in—- 

Matva. Foiulc*. TntaL lacwut per c«al. 



Matvo. 

FoBialca. 

ToUO. 

1801 

,1 

»9 

27,596 

1811 

.* 

*« 

30,924 

18/1 

16.479 

17,993 

34,382 

111.11 

17,194 

18,121 

35,699 


showing an increase between the first and last periods of 
8193, or about 29} per cent, on the whole population, being 
17^ pur cent, below the whole rate of incrcaso throughout 
England. 

County Expenses, Crime, —^Tlic sums expended for 

the'^eliu of Iho poor at the three following periods of— 

£. s. d. 

1811 were 12,289, being 7 11 for each inhabitant. 

1821 .. 14.559 .,8 5 „ 

1831 .. H66j „ 8 4 

The sum expended for the same purpose for the year 
ending March. 18.18, was 19.228/.: aod assuming that the 
'Kipulation bad increased at the same rate of progression 
siiu-u 1831 as in the ten preceding years, the above sum 
givc.s an average of 6s. Hd.Hoi each inhabitant. These 
averages aro below thoso fer the whole of England and 
Wales. 

Tlie sum raised iuMerionethshire for poor-rate, oouHty-rate, 
aud oUier local purposes, in Uie year ending 25th Hueb, 


1833,was 18,-195/. ll«.,aiid was levied upon tho various de¬ 
scriptions of properly os follows:— 

On Und . . £17,436 5s. 

Dwelling-houses , 793 jti 

Mills, fectories, &e. 99 7 

Manorial profits, navigation, &c. 76 9 

Ai Total 18,405 11 

The amount expended was— 

For the relief of the poor . . £15,247 Os. 

In suits of law, removal of paupers, &e. 379 5 

For other purposes . . 2.442 16 

Total 18,069 i 

In the returns maiTe up for the subsequent years tho 
descriptions of pruporly assessed are not apeeiGed. In the 
years 1634, lb3o, 1836, 1837, and 18.18, tnore were raised 
18.939/. 14S.. 17,188/. 4s., 16,458/. I7s.(not given lor 1837). 
and 15,794/. resjieclivoly; and thu expendituro fureach year 
was as follows 

1B34. IS3S. 1S5S. 1837. 1S3S. 

£■ S, d. t. it. $. £ £ 

ForllwrcIlBrorthcinnr 14,977 4 14J(1S J 13^4 4 13.440 U.»S 

‘ *> 

Fftjmmi* Itwaiil* tlial }.td9 7 1,077 t*l.S$4 

•ouiitynw . 2433 14 

For tU uliMt J 800 0 R3 8 938 8<S 

Total Doney m{wdiM jflS,0n7~e 18.978 7 10|U1 0 14494 14^ 
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The savin? effected on tlic whole sum expended in I S3S> 
as compared with that expended in iti34, was therefore 
j:j 5 C/. sV. or about 18 } per cent.; and the saving elTectod 
on the sum expended for the relief of the poor was 
rather more than eighteen per cunt, in 1838 as compared 
vrith the expenditure in 1834. 

The iiutnoet of turnpike trusts in Morionothshiro. as as¬ 
certained in 1833, under the acts 3rd and 4 th Wm. IV., 
chap. 80, was 6 5 lire number of miles of road under their 
churge was 261. The annual income arising from tolls and 
parish compositions in lieu of statute duty was (iu 1833) 
4388f. 14«.. aud the annual expenditure in the same ycar 


wus as follows 



£. 

«. 

rf. 

Manual lalmur 

1,998 

12 

0 

Team labour and carriage of materials 

J.19 

19 

0 

Materials for surface repairs > 

9 

9 

9 

Tradesmen’s bills • 

117 

5 

0 

Ralurios of treasurer, clerk, ond surveyor 

297 

C 

9 

Law charges . . . 

J 

16 

0 

Interest uf debt . • • 

712 

19 

U 

Improvements . • • 

382 

1C 

U 

I>ebls paid off . • • 

772 

9 

9 

Incidental expenses . . 

21)9 

13 

0 

Esliuiiited value of statute duty per¬ 
formed . . • 

148 

2 

U 


3896 4 0 


Tlie counly expenditure in 1834, exclusive oi the relief 
for the jHwr, was 1639/. »3»., disbursed as follows 

£. a. d. 


Bridges, building and repairs, &c. 

(huiU, houses of correct ion,&a, and main* 
(ainiiig prisoners, &c. . 

Bhire-liiUls and courts of justice, building, 
repairing, &cc. . . 

Prosecutions ... 

Clerk of the jieace • ' . 

Cunveyance of prisoners before trial 
Cunstablos, higli and special > 

Coroner . . . 

Miscellaneous . • 


7-24 8 0 

36S 18 U 

30 U 0 
174 0 0 
1G3 1U 0 
33 17 0 
3 19 0 
II 12 U 
149 10 U 


Total expenditure 1039 13 u 


Tlic number of persons charged with criminal offences 
in the three septennial periods ending with 182U, 1827, and 
1834, wore 40, 23, and 63; making an average of 3 + 
uniinally in the first period, of 3 -f- in the second ))criod, 
and of 9 in the third poriiMl. The number of persons tricit 
at (juartcr-scssions iiv each of tlio years 1831, 1832. and 
1833, in respect to which any costs were paid out of the 
county rates, were 2, 2 , and 9 respectively. All these por- 
sons were charged with felonies. 

The total iiuraher of committals in each of the same 
years wus 2, 3, and 1(1 respectively; of whom 


. 1S3I. IKIS. IS3a. 

Tlic number convicted was 2 2 8 

Acqnitterl • — — 1 

Discharged by proclamation — » 1 


At the assises and sessions, in 1837, 3 persons were 
charged with crimes in MuriunelUshire; out of whicli num¬ 
ber none had committed offences against tlie per^h, 1 was 
clmiged with offonoa against property committed with vio¬ 
lence, and 4 for offences against property committed with¬ 
out violence. The first offender was acquitted, and the 
remaining 4 wore convicted. Of those convicted, 1 was 
senteneed to be transported for seven years; 1 to be im¬ 
prisoned two years, or aoove one year; and 8 for six munibs 
or under. Of tho offenders, 2 were males and 3 females. 
Among the whole number, S could read and write only 
imMrfseUy, and 3 could neither, retd nor wrlto. 

1110 number of peisona qualified to vote for the county 
membert in Henonethsbire, as registered in 1837, was 
1336. Of these, 711 were freeholders, 103 leBsabolders, 
904 occupying tenants, 10 trustees, 7 mortgi^ees, end i 
annuiunt: bring one in 36 of tho whole population, and 
one in 7 of the male population above twenty ydkrs of 
age, os Uken at- the oenaus of 1831. The expenses of 
tlu) last election of county membera to parliament wenx o# 
usual, paid cut of the general county-rate. There was not 
anv contest at the last election for tM oounty. 


Tlierc is one swings' bank in this comfy; the 'intnoer 
of do]Hwilor 8 auMmuunt of deposits on the 2 »lh uf Suvem- 
bor. in each of,iJ» followiug years, were us under 

1333. iinr,. 

435 SOj 5-j3 

£ V ). tg 3 ^12,090 fll.l'.j 


Niintwr of 
rVlNKiton 

Amu*.iil u( 

I)«PihU« ^7,098 iei6.7S7 



The various sums placed in the savings’ bank in 1833, 
1830, and 1837. were dislributed as under:— 

ta». IKS. 1837. 


Not pxiHieding £20 
„ (■« 

„ too 

.. IWI 

Alwi 0 • SOO 


UlOM. 

TVpo.iU. 

*rtaJTN. 


. 111,11 

2iil 

£2.197 

291 

ar.4<<} 


1^7 

3S.li 

)l>3 

4 aw 

Ihl 

•13 

3;j3 

St 

3..£S 


11 

i.a>i 

7 

8Ut 

lu 

3 

34< 

3 

6>-5 

4 

1 

2C3 

— 


i 

435 

IC.CH9 

51)5 

12.090 

355 


npinwiN. 
£3.684 
5..VI 

I.IXS 

Vft 


1 : in> 

The following suinman* is taken from 1 li<i 
Returns on Educatiuii laid before imrliument in tlui 
session cf 1839:— 


Daily sehools 

N uu'iher of children at such scliouls; 
ages from 4 to 14 years :— 

Mules 

Females . . 

Sex not specified 


Srhool*. 

99 


SrliolaiH. Tiil.il, 


663 

390 

878 


172 


1 ,'ion 


and ulhcrH 
f'runi 4 to 


at 

Ml 


.V.2 
.3.221 
7.) I 4 


.Sunday-schools 
Number of children 
such schools; ages 
vi'urs :— 

Males 
Kcniiilcs 
Sex not specified 

- I.I.son 

Assuming that the population had increase] bctu.cn 
1831 and 18.3.3 ((ho period when the edncntioiial inquiry 
was made) in the same ratio as in the (on preceding vvoi-k, 
and that ihc number of children between the ages of 2 and 
19 bore the same proportion to the wbidium^ulutioii as it 
did in I82J, then wc find 11,793 ns the ap^^Ogfil^Minnilicr 
of children living in Mcrionollisbirc iu 
Bchools arc returned from places where no other 
exisls, and tho persons who attend them (616 m nurahen* 
caiinut Iw supposed lu.iticiid any other school. At ull oilier 
places Sunday-school children have opportunity of resoi ling 
to other schools also; but in what numiter or m uh.il jno- 
portion duplicate entry of the .muiih children is thus pro- 
ducod, must remain uncertain. i''»ur .schools, cotiiainiii;: 
289 cliilihen, which are ImiH dailf and Sunday schools aru 
returneil from various places, an<| duplicate entry is knoviii 
to have been thus far created. In some of tlieSuiulu)- 
schuols (hero arc adults and aged persons as well as chil- 
droii. Making full allowance, oven for those two cuiim"., 
for iiiaceuraey, it may perhaps be fairly csliraalcd liiai 
nearly all tlie children lire receiving iuslruetion in tins 
County. 

Maintenanea qf Sc/ino/a. 


1>MI HiriM.fl 


. t. . I Br p'fth'l ' t 

B. ..I..... 


Bclioola. 

Mite. 

1 

Sebig. 

1 

Ur*. 1 

Kio.. : 

; i 8 . 4 . 1 .. 

l«r*. 

1 h«h-.> 

IMS* 

Dklly tk'liouU ! 

17 

445 

i“: 


36 

lUOO 4 

Sni- 

SuRcIftySrlwola 

I 

65 

1 169 

13,620 

— 

1 •> 

115 

TdIb] .... 

IS 

610 

' 172 

t 

13.e69| 

9C 1 

1000 . 6 j 

o^'l 




The ichools established by Dissenters, includcii in the 
above statomenta, ore— 

Schiilnr*. 

Daily schools . . .8, containing 246 

Sunday-schools . , IGI . 13,143 • 

The schools eslablislietl since 1818 an— 

6ebntuT«. 

Dailv BchooU • S3* containing 

Sunuay-sciiools . 4 158 . 1-2.I9U 

Four boardiiig-mhools ar© included in the ntimlior ot 
daily schooh given above. No school in this county .iji- 
jiears to be confin^ to membera of the Establisheil Cliur. li, 
or of any other r<sli|^ui dmominatioii, such exclusion licing 

Q- 
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t^iscUimcd tii almost evory tustancA, osY'tcially in scnools 
established by Dissenturs, with whoia i iocluded 

Woslc«in Methodists. 

MERLIN, tlic English name for the FS^ /Kaalnn of 
Linneus; Emcrillon, Roc/iitr, and Pnuerm ai Roche of the 
French: Stein Fulke of the Germans; Sineiiio, Smeriglio, 
and Fulchelto of the Italiaiuj^ and C'ortra^M and .L/yni^sfen 
of the antient Ikilish. 

Deseription.—Old Male.~Vi\\ bluish-hjjrn colour, palest 
at the base, dt^host towards the tip; cere yellow, irides 
dark brown; top of the head blue-gray, with dork lines 
passing backward; the checks and thenco round the back | 
of the nock pale reddish brown, also marked witli dark ' 
streaki, forming a collar; the whole of the luck and wing- 
fuverta fine blue-gray, the shaft of each feather forming a 
dark eenlrnl line; wing primaries pitch black ; upjwr sur- 
fuce of the tail-feathers bluish-gray over two-thirds of their 
length, with slight indications of three dark bands, tho distal 
third nearly uniform black, the tips of all the feathers while; 
hre.'ut, belly, thighs, and under tail-covetis nifons. with 
brown central patches, and darker brown streaks; under 
surface of the iail-fcatliors barred with two shades of gray, 
a broad, dark, terminal band, and white tips; legs and toes 
yellow, claws black. 

/V/We.—Top of the heud, back, \ring-«ovcr!s, and secon¬ 
daries dark liver brown, the shaft of each feutlicr darker, 
the edge tipped with red; the tuil-fcathcrs brown, with flne 
narrow transverse bars of wood-brown; under surface of 
the body pale brownish white, will) darker brown longi¬ 
tudinal patches; bill, cere, eyes, legs, toes und clows, as lu 
tlie male. 

Faung A/o/es.—Resembling the females. 

birds ({f the Fear.—The wings do not reach so far to- 
words the end of the tail as those in the adult. (Yariell, 
Hist, ff British Birds.) 

The length of this, tlio smallvst of the British hawks, is 
from ten to twelve inches, according to sex. 

Habits, Reproduction, ^-c.—'Assuredly,' saiili the author 
of the Book of Fulconriv, ‘ divers of these Mcriyns become 
passing good hawkes and verie skilful; their properly by 
nature is to kill thrushes, larks, ond partridges. They Iteo 
with greater fierceness and mure hutely than any other 
hawka.of pr^vrY'hoy are of greater pluasuru, and full of 
tuj)gkBB)kS-B&ei^yi:.ea>;^amljake good 
forVney are such busio and unrutdy Iliiiig^FUlk 
jXeit beakes, as divers limes tliuy cato off their own feet and 
tallonsvery unnaturally, so as they die of it. And this is 
the reason and true cause, that seldom or never shall you 
sue a mewed or cntcrmcwcd Mcrlyn. For that in the Mew 
they do spoyle tbemselvcis as I have before declared.* Sir 
fubn Sebright says that Merlin will take blackbirds und 
)hrushe«.au(i that he may be made to louit on, that is, hover 
near till the bird be pursind and started again; ‘and though 
o Morlin will kill a paririilge, they arc not strong enough to 
be effective in the field.’ (ObtemUions on Hawking.) Tho 
nest is placed' on the ground, and but poewly mnue. The 
egQ;8 (one inch seven lines long, and one inch llireu lines 
broad), vary in number from four to five, and ure mottled 
with radish-brown of two shades of colour. 

Geographical DistriLuiion. —Europe, as high as Den¬ 
mark, ana as low os tho shores of tho Mediterranean; 
Smyrna (Strickland), Capo of Good Hope (Smith), quare 
tamen; North America, according tu Dr. Richardson, who 
says that ‘ a sinzlo pair wore seen in the neighbourhood of 
Clarllon House m May, 1827, and the female was sboL In 
the ov^ucl there were several full-sited white eggs, clouded 
at ooe end with a few bronxe-etdoured spots. Another 
specimeo, probably ahai a female, was killed at Sault St. 
Maria, between Lakes Huron and Superior, but it could not 
be presened.' Dr. Richardson was unable to ascertain the 
extent of its migrations on the American continent; neither 
'Wdson, NutUlh oor the Prince of Musignano notices it as 
occurring in United States; but the kitor {Specchio 
Comparaiivo) mentions it as very rare ai Rome, and ne only 
ubeerved the young, and that in winter. It' was formerly 
uoDsidored to U only a winter visitor to this country; but it 
is DOW very well ascertained that this species breeds on the 
moors of some northern ecudlries. Mr. Sellre has found 
the nest several times in Nortbumberlg§d; and Dr. Heys- 
hm mentions three instances that came to his knowledge 
of Merlins’ nests in Cumberland, where) be says, this bird 
remains all the year. Mr. Byton tells me that it breeds on 
Cider Idris; and Mr. Dovuton sent a notice to his friend 


Mr. Bewick, "on the authority of the gamekeeper at 
Wynsfay Pork, North Wales, that ho had often seen the 
nest of the Merlin, and that it built and bred there in the 
summer of lese." 

‘ In the more southern counties of Cornwall and Devon¬ 
shire the Merlin is considered to bo rare, and only seen in 
winter. On our eastern coast it is killed, but not very 
ofleii, in Kent, Essex, and Norfolk. The specimens ob¬ 
tained ore generally young birds, and these occur most fre¬ 
quently in autumn, or at the beginning of winter. In lio- 
land, according to Mr. Thompson, the Merlin is indigenous 
in several northern couniica. It breeds also in ^'otland, 
in Orkney, and in Shetland. In North Wales the yoimg 
birds are called Stone Falcons; but among urnilholugisis 
tlic Stone Fulcon is considered lu bo an adult bird, ft is 
not however improbable that tliu habit of sitting on a bare 
Slone or portion of rock, by which this species has acquired 
tho namo of Slone Fulcon, is common to it at all ages und 
iu other couiilries.’ (Yarrull, loe. eit.) 

The chameter of the Morliu is thus Htmimed up in llic 
old French quatrain:— 

' I/Kidaorilluu buu ]■» ei.lt..niit» 

A ]a Rxt luirUy..ouni]|-, 

bleu qii'll ftMt petit, id hit-)! nj)* 

A iwui luyvir m pray* en fayele.’ 



ThaMctUu. 

lIpBi>r SfiiTe, yotina nalo of th* ytv. wUch the famaW. ddUm vrtjr oUl 
rcaaiDBlaai lovet Ssura.adult male. 

MERLIN, or, more properly, MERDHIN. Some of the 
Welsh antiquaries spoaK 01 three Merlins: Merdhin Emrys, 
or Merlinus Ambrosius; Merdhin Wylll. or Merlinus Caie- 
donius,*^ Merlinus Sylvestris; and Merdhin ap Morvn'n, 
otherwise called Merlinus Avalonius (from a poom ascribed 
to him, entitled 'Avallenau,* or the Orchard), and also 
known by the Latin names of Melchinus, Mclkinus, and 
Herrynus. (Niobolson’t Eng. Hist. Libraiy.) It is gene¬ 
rally agreed however that the seeoud and Uurdarethe same 

K erson; and it is for from improbable tliat all the three 
letlins are but one individuaL Of Merlin Ambrosias tho 
principal occount we have is in Geoffrey of Monmouth’s 
'HistoriaBrittoDum.’ where he is repniented as a great 
prophet and enchanter, who flourished in the time of King 
Vortigern, or about tike middle of the fifth century. Tins 
is the Merlin who is celebrated by many of our old pools, 
especially by Spenser, in the ‘FaeryQueen,* book iiL. and 
elsewhere; ana be is also the subject of the English 
motriM romauce of Merlin, of the first Mrt of which there 
U a oopy. iu the likary of Lincoln’s Inn, and a inoro 
antient one, containing also a second part, in the Auclihi 
leA MS. ;n the Advocates’ Library, and of which Mr. 
Ellis hot given an analysis, with extracts. In the first vulumo 
of his ‘ Specimeui of Early English Metridd Ruma.’wes. 
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Of tbc Caledonian Merlin there ia a life in Latin Iiejumc- 
tera, extending to 1528 lines, by Gooftey of Moninouth, 
who professe* to have compiled it from an Armoric ori~ 
ginal; it ia extant in one of ue Cotton MSS. (Vesp., E.ir.}, 
and haa never been printed, but there is an acconnt of it 
in the aamo volume of Mr. Ellis's work. (See also Pinker- 
tona Inqmry into the Early Hittory of Scotland, ii. 275.) 
Foriun, in the third book of his ' Scotichronioon/ has a 
long account of Merlin the Wild, and especially of an in¬ 
terview between him and St Kentigem, bishop of Glasgow, 
who lived in the latter part of the sixth century. This 
account agrees with other testimonies as to the ago of the 
Caledonian Merlin, and also as to bis having been a native 
and inhabitant, not of the country now called Wales, but of 
the Wolsh kingdom of Reged, or Stratfaclwyd, which ex¬ 
tended over the aouth-west of Scotland. That district, it 
may be added, still retains several traditionary recollections 
of the famo of Merlin; bis grave, in particular, is yet shown 
near the village of Drumelticr, on the Tweed. (See Sir 
W. Scott’s Inlrud. to Romance of Sir Trittram, p. 36 ; and 
Nolo to Vition t\f Don Roderick, p. 367, edits, of 1834.) 
Gollectioni of the Prophecies of Merlin liaro up[>eared in 
French, at Paris, 1408; in English, at J^onduii, 15'J‘J and 
IS33; in Latin, at Veniue, 1554; and there eru also manu¬ 
scripts of them, in French and English, in the Colton and 
Other libraries. (Sec Worlon, Hist, of Eng. Poet., iii. 430, 
edit, of 1824.) We Gnd some of them appliuil by the poet 
Laurence Minot, who wrote about I36U, to the victories of 
Edwaid 111. {Ibid., and Minot’s Poems, by Riison, note, 
p. 100-104.) It appears to have been generally assuincd 
y the French and English collectors that the author of 
these prophecies was Merlinus Ambrosius; but in the 
Scottish edition, printed at Edioburgh, 1615, they arc attri¬ 
buted to Merlin the Wild, or the Caledonian. They appear 
to hare been very famous in Scotland in the early part of 
the sixteenth century. (See Sir W. Scott's Minstrelsy of 
the.horder, iv., pp. 134-147.) The ‘ Avallenau,’and some 
other Welsh poems, attributed to Merdbin Wyllt, are pub¬ 
lished in the ‘Welsh Archaiolugy,’ 3 vols. 8vd., 1801, &c. 
(See Mr. Sharon Turner's rindicatiun of the authenticity 
of these productions, printed at the end of bis History of 
the Anglo-Saxons, vol. iii., 1823.) 

MERLON. [Efavlkhxkt.] 

MERLU'CIGS, a genus of fishes, belonging to the 
Gadidtp, or family of Codfishes, distinguished by the posscs- 
■ion of only two dorsal fins and one anal fin, and tho ab¬ 
sence of barbule on the chin. This latter character distin- 
Biiishct tho B))cciet of tho genus Merlucius from tho 
Burbots CLo(a) and Rocklings (Mbto/^a). und there being 
only two dorsal fins removes the present genus from the 
more typical (JodOsbes, where there ore three dorsal fins. 

Tho hake {Merlucius ru^aris, Cuv.) afiurds ti familiur 
example of this genus. Tins fish is found on various parts 
of the coasts both of England and Ireland. It inhabits also 
the seas of the western coast of Norway, and is common on. 
the northern shore of tho Mediterranean. 'A hake of 
threo feet eight inches long,’ says Mr. Yarrell, in hii ‘His¬ 
tory of British Fishes,' ‘ supplied the means of obtaining 
the following particulars. The length of the bead, com- 
pored to the length of the body alone, os ono to three, the 
depth of the body not so great as the length of the head; 
the ventral fins era placed in advance of the pectorals, the 
rays not unequally elongated; tho pectoral fins commence 
in a line under the posterior angle of the operculum, the 
rays ending with the end of the first dorsal fin: the first 
dorsal fin itiolf abort and triaugular in shape; the second 
dorsal fin commences in a line over the rent; the anal fin 
begins immediately behind the vent; both the second dorsal 
fin and the anal fin terminate on the same pl|l^ near the 
tail; the rays strong and stiff: the caudal rays about three 
inches long, and nearly even. 

' Tlie fin rays in numoer are Dorsal lO, 29; pectoral 11; 
ventral 7; anal 21; caudal 19. 

‘The head is depressed; the inside of the mouth snd gill- 
oovors black; the lower jaw the longest; teeth slender and 
■harp, in a ungle row in each jaw; the ihdes yellow, with 
a dark outer drele; the lateral lino of the b^y straight 
tlroughout the posterior half, then gradually rising to the 
uppdr edge of the operculum; the appearance of the lateral 
line is that of one white line between two dark ones; the 
•cales large; colour of the body dusky brown above, lightees 
beneath; dorsal and caudal fins dark; ventral and anal Ana 
pale brown.' 


TIio Gadus Maf Jllameus of Forster and tho O. Maraldi 
of Risso are mc^ioned by Cuvier as species belonging to 
tho present gei‘<w 

ME'ROE (Fwaculugy), Schumacher’s name for certain 
cowry-shells, tCythertea sulcata, seripta. Mans, (kc. 

Mfc'ROE. WiLK.] 

MERO'l'IDiE. afaroilyofFissirottral birds which, in the 
opinion of Mr. Vigors, is most nearly connected with the 
conterminous tribe of Tsnmrostres by tho length. Vendor- 
nes^ and downward curvature of Ibe bill. He adds that it 
exhibits at first sight a decided discrepancy with the suc¬ 
ceeding family of Hinuidinida, where the bill is short and 
wido; and that if we examine only the typical species of 
e%eh, we must admit that in respwt to thew particulars 
there is a manifest distinction between them. Indepen¬ 
dently however of the general characters in which both 
families approach each other, such os the breadth of the 
rictus of the bill, the short and feeble legs, the strength of 
the wing, and the consequent habit of using that member 
chiefly m seeking their support, a gradual approximation 
ii found to take place even m their bills; those of some of 
tho extreme species of Merops becoming shorter as they 
approach Hirundo ; while those of some of the latler group 
partially desert their own type, and by degrees assume (lx- 
lengthened form of the bill of the Bee-eaSers. The tail of 
Merops again is equally found to desert the typical cha¬ 
racters of the group, namely, the greater length of the tuu 
middle feathers, in order to become even in some species, 
then slightly forked, and at length (o be identifieil with the 
lUIly forked tail of Hirundo. Mr. Vigors is further of 
opinion that among the Tenuirostres the genus Promerops 
approucbe.s nearest to the fissiroetral group by means of 
A/eropr, the cun'ed bill of which approaches the structure 
of its own. (Vigors, On the A'a/urof Affinities that connect 
the Orders and Families of Birds. Lina. Trans., vol. xv.) 

Mr. Swaiiison (Ctnssificalion rf Birds, vol. ii.) is of 
opinion that the Meropidx, or Bee-catera, succeed the 
Swallows, and says of the Merops Afnaster [Bke-kat£b]. 
that it annually visits Italy in Hocks of twenty or thirty, and 
may be seen skimming over the vinei'ards and olive' plan- 
lationa with a .light much resembling the swallow, though 
more direct and less rapid. He observes that their bill ia 
indeed considerably longer and more slend^^ut remarks 
that this difference is sofieiiwd down by th^H|teifilition of 
the genus Eurijstomus, containing ilis S^tdlow 
India, Africa, and Australia, wliieb have this organ V^* 
short. To these, ho thinks, succeed the true Rollers, Cora- 
cias (Linn.), w hich arrive in Italy at the same time with the 
Bee-eaters, and associute also in small flocka ‘ These two 
genera of Rollers,' continhus Mr. Swainson, ‘ are so indisso¬ 
lubly unitcil, that nothing but the strongest prejudice in 
favour of a preconceived tlicoiy could ever ^ve induced 
Gorlain naturalists (whose Ubour| in other f^pects have 
been of much advantage to sciciic'l) to have placed (hem in 
two diflei'ont ordciw. Tlic whole structure of the Roller^, 
tliuir lengthened pointed wings, Ad tbeir firm and oficn 
forked tail, at once induces the idea that they feed upon the 
wing; while their very short Icg^ scercely longer than their 
liiiKl toe, might have shown their iiica^eity to alight and 
walk, like the crowa, upon the CTound; but this question is 
nt once decided by a knowledge uf their economy, which, 
from personal observation, we have ev^ reason to believe 
is much like that of the Bee-eaters. The intervention of 
the Rollers at once lessens the abrupt trousitioii, wliirli 
would otherwise bo apparent, from the perfect-fooled Swal¬ 
lows to tho cygodactyle Bce-calers; and we art (bus pre¬ 
pared fur all (nose him whoso toes, as it were, arc soldered 
together like those of the Meroptdee. Here perhaps we 
may notice that most beautiful and rare genus fy’yrtiornie, 
or Nigbt-fee^fir, os being in all probability that particular 
link by which nature connects this family with iheTrogona, 
thereby uniting the three aberrant groups of (he-fi'Mfve- 
tres into*bno primary circle. M. Teroroinck, overlooking 
ita particular structure, placed this genus with Merops, u 
which indeed it has a closu lescmbtance; while ita conucc- 
tion to Prionites (111.) in other parts of ita organixation is 
no less obvious. Its precise situation in'short remiircs 
further investigatson.' Seo also KiMonsHBR and Mkli- 
PHAOlD.S. 

Mr. Swaiii.<on gives the following character as distin 
giiishing tho family 

* Wings long, pointed; the first quill as lung, or ncnrlv ‘-v 
as any of the otlieri. 
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And lie amtigci the foUoving gen^i under it 
* MeropB. (Linn.) 

Bill very long, elendor. slightly curved conpressed; the 
colmen carinatcd; the tip entire, »barp,^ftnot bentdovn* 
v&cd. Wingt lone, pointed ; the ti|» orahe lesser quills 
emarginaie. Tailirngt/imied. ' Feet groetorial. (Sv.) 
Bsamplo, Meroju apiaeter, [BiE-satUL] 

Nyotiwnis. (8w.) 

Bill considerably curved, very long; the culmen with a 

K rallel groove on each side. H'vigi rouiid|^ convex. 

uraage lax. Feet abort, ioaessorial, roaemUrng thoio of 
iViontVes. (S«.) 

Example, Ifydiomie amichie. 

VeeertpHon.—Gieeni crown (in the adult) lilac; frontof 
the throat andbrcast bright red. (Sw.) Total length about 
13 inches, wings tail (beyoi^) 3, torsi hardly half an 
inc^ (Sw.) 
lAealiip, India. 




the lower, which is obliquely truncate. Nostrils hailal, 
oblique, linear. Gape very wide, extending beneath the 
eye; tiio sides bristled. Fvi inscssoriai, very short. All 
the toes cleft to their base; inner too much ihe sliortest. 
Wings moderate, pointed. (Sw.) 

Example, Coraciat Abi/eeimca. 

Detcription.~y/]\He round the bill; body oquamariiio 
green; back and wing-coverts cinnamon colour; sboulders 
rump, and quills blue; tail greeu, the two middle feathers 
blue; two long looeo processes termiuating the two external 
quills. 

8uhgenu% Euryilomut, Vicill. 

Stibgenerie CAoraefer.—Resembling Coracias, but the 
bill shorlcr and widor, and tho winga longer. NoalriU very 
long. Rictue smooth. (Sw.) 

Example, Evrytiomut OrientaBe. 

Description .—Golour aquamarino green; throat and 
point of the wing (fouet de I’ailv) asure ; quills and lail- 
featliors black; a white stripe upon the wing. 

/.oca/iVfes.—Java, the south uf New Holland,and nil the 
Polynesian Islands. It is the Natay-kin of the natives of 
the neighbourhood of Sydney, Dolhr-hird of tho rnUmists, 
and Tinng ba in of tho Inhabitants of Sumatra,—CurucKis 
Orientulis, Linn. 


Nyotiornla amicluiL (A«.) 

Ck>raciaa. (Linn.) 

Bill moderate, straight; the o^ea broad, but much com¬ 
pressed. Ilie tip of the upper r^iiilihle bent over that of 



Banitomiis OriFnlAli<. 

Cliloropygia. (Sw.) 

General form between Tamniia and Cornrins. Hill 
short; the tip not abruptlv bent. Rictus bri^tlwl. Xostrils 
basal, linear, oblique. M'itif'* short, c^iuvc.x, rent-hinp only 
to the rump. Tho two first ({inlls inmdi griuluulrd; iho 
four next nearly cqnal and longest. Tail elnngnted, 
rounded, and broad. Feet as in Coracias. Madagascar. 
(Swainson.) 

Example, Cklorojiygia Leptosomus. (Lesson; 11l„ Zool, 

pi. 24 .) 

" I/eptosomus. (Vieill.) 

Bill abput the length of tho head, robust. Tlic upper 
mandible curved and notched near the tip. (Sonya straight. 
Nostrili oblong, oblique; the margins elevated, naked,and 
placed towards the middle of the upper mandible. Fiet 
sliort. Toes in pairs, os in Timalia, IVing* lengthened, 
pointed; .the first and second quills longest. Tail moderate, 
even. "" 


even. 

Bxampl^rXmfofomtM vitidis. 
■ Loealtlut .—^The 


Ahylslsm 


country of the Kafirs and tho coast of 
Zaifiiibar, where it is soid to live in the forests on insects 
ahd ^u^ls. Tlie form is arrenged by Lesson and others 
under the family Cuetdida. [Lxnosovue.] 

Mr. SwatMOO makes the fkmily of iieropidcB the first of 
the Mrstrq|frM> It immediately succeeds the Paradmada 
and precedes the Hakyanida in his arrangement 
, 'M. Leeson,iirbiB *T^ble M6iliodique,'gives the following 
genera as oonstilutiiig the family of (be Meropidet t—Afe* 
ropii^leedo, Druelo, Ceyx, Syma, Todtramphus, ifomolua, 

t end Etieenw. 

BILLS. , 


See tho article KiNovisHkas ana Hobn 
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Lr|iioMmiu titiilli. 


MKROl’S. [Rbk-b\tbr: Mrropid,*.] 

WKHOVINCIANS. [Fr.vnci!.] 

MKRRiCK, J AMKS, uii EiiulUli divine and poet, born 
in I7 JU, (liod in 1709. At (lie a^c of rnuftevn, while »tiU 
at Roiiilini; hchuul, lie pulilii.lied the 'Messiah, a Divine 
Evsuy,’ uud in 17^19, at Trinity Oillct'e, Oxford, ho made a 
tiaiisbiion of tlin ])ovm of Tryphiodurus on the Culture uf 
Troy. Ite uUo published, in 1741. the Greek lextofTrypLio- 
durus. lie uaschoveii b'ollowofTruiity Collcf'c, Oxford, in 
174-1, and tmik holy orders though, owing to iiiRriu health, 
he Dover undertook paruehial duties. His chief works were, 
‘A Dis.'erlutnm on Proverbs, eh. ix.:’ ‘ Prayers for a Time 
of Kurlli(|uukes and Vtoleni Fhxids' vrilten in 17&6, soon 
iifler till! earth<|UBke at Lisbon: ‘An Encouragement to a 
(iood Life, p.*irticnlyriy addressed to some soldiers quartered 
at Uending.’ He appears to have ]Kaid great attention to this 
class of inon, who at that time es)>ocially required it. Hu 
also wrote ‘Poemson Sacied Subjer.ls,’and made an ett* 
celleut translation of the Paalnis into English verse. This, 
beyond all doubt the best poetical translation we have, was 
unfortimalely not adapted for parochial oho|pi, inusinnch as 
it was dividcxl into stanzas for music. On this .account it 
ha.H nut licen used es generally as its merits would jnalify. 
He published several other religious treatises, utpl some rtv 
marks on profane us well os saered writers. Dr. Lowth 
calls him ‘ ouo uf lliu best of men and must eminent of scho> 
lars.’ 

(Doddridge’s Letters: Chalmers’s /iiograpkicai Die- 
lionarv.) 

MKKSREDR6 is ono of tho three governments into 
which tho Prusitian province of Saxony is divided. It ii 
eliietiy C(iin]>oseii of lerrilories which Shxuny was compelled 
tocetle by the treaty of Vienna in ISIS, and includes the 
grealer part of ibo former electoral circle orduchyofSaxoi^.a 
small portion of Thuringia, tho bUbopries andrhapter>la*nds 
of Magdeburg, Naumbiirg, and Zeitz, part of the duchy 
uf Mogduburg, part of tlie districts of Leipzig and Meiiseo, 
with the counties of Mannsfcld and Stolbcrg, forming an 
area of 4000 square miles, with a populatiundst of January, 
1838) of 62S.000. The eastern and larger part of the 
government is Hat, with gentle eminences, hut no moun- 
tains; the westorn and smaller'rartion ia more mountainpua 
than level, being partly occupied by branches of Aw Ilari 
mountains and the Tlturingerwald: this portion ^wever 
contains extensive and fertile levclsi and ttie whole of Jik» 
govornmeut, though the soil is unequal, may be caflbd 
fertile. 

MERSEBURG, the ehiof town of the i^vemment, i^ 
situated on Ihe riverSule,ld miles from Leipzig, inSl*28' 
N. lat.and 12”B. long. It is an old irregularly built town, 
with narrow crooked strecta. consisting of the town iWif, 
the Close, and the two suburbs Altonburg and Neumarkt, 
the latter lyingonthe opmitebankofthe Saole, over which 
there is a large stone bndge. The town ia surrounded^th \ 
wails, and lias fbur gatoa. The most remarkable building/- 
tre, 1, a fine palace, with a beautiful ohurob. furnarly the 
rosidunce of the bishop, aud aAcrwuds of the diSkee of' 


Saxe-Merseburg, onhe Albertinc line: at present it is used 
for the govemmm offices; 2 , the catbeural, founded in 
the eleventb ceo^y, in which the dukes of Saxe-Mersp* 
burg were int^pfM: it has a fine altar-piece by Lucaa 
Cranach, and one of the largest organs in Germany; 3 , the 
cathedral sebod; 4 , the monastery of St. Peter, in the 
suburb of Altonburg; 0 , the palace of Count Zechi; 0, tlw 
military homital; 7, the new town-hall. Several of the- 
schools anjikawise handaume buildings. There are toanu- 
feetorieac^ariaus kinds, and extensive breweries and dis¬ 
tilleries. The trade of the place is cousiderablo, arid 
with the advantages derived from its being the seat uf the 
government, it is a very flourishing town. 

(Muller, Worterbuch dee Preuancken Staates, 4 vob. 
fivo., isan.) 

MBRSENNE, MARIN, a very learned philosopher and 
inathematioian, one of the religious order of Mimmea, was 
born in MBS at Ot'Se, in the present department of Maine, 
and reeeiveil his education at the college of La fteeke, where 
he was a fellow-student of Descarto^ with whom he formed 
an intimacy which a similarity of pursuits ripened into a 
friendship that death only dissolved. He afterwards stu¬ 
died at tho university of Paris, and subsequently at the 
Sorbonne. In 1612 be took the vows at the convent of the 
Minimes, in tho neighbourhood of Paris, and the year fol¬ 
lowing received ordiuatlon os priest, when he duemed it 
incumbent on him to study the Hebrew language, a iho- 
rough knowledge of which he acquired. In 1615 he filled 
the chair of philosophy at Nevers,and there taught till the 
year 1619, when he waa chosen superior of the couvciit, oiid 
on completing the term of his office ho travelled into Gei- 
I many, Italy, and the Neiherlanda He finally settled in 
Paris, whore bis gentle temper aud his polite and engaging 
manners procured him a number ot distinguished mends. 
Of tliese the chief was the founder of the Cartesian philoso¬ 
phy, who entertained the highest opinion of his abibties, and 
consulted him upon all occasions. 

It bos been slated—though the story seems highly im¬ 
probable—that Descartes, by the advice of Mcrseiine, at 
once changed bit intention of founding his system on the 
principle of a vacuum, and adopted that ofa plcnuiA. The 
disi-ovcry of the cycloid has been ascribed to biib aud also 
to Descartes, but it now seems pretty clear neither 

are we indubtsd for the first notico o{j|ihi^^^wveb'k^i^- 
CLOID.] Morseniie died at Pari« >n 16*8. in cuiiseq'uiir^ 
of drinking cold water when over-heated. The result of 
this indiscretion was an internal abscess in the side, which 
he desired should ho opened. The surgeon made tho inci¬ 
sion two inches below the,|gigbt place, and Uio patient ex¬ 
pired under the operation. 

The Pdre Mersenne was undoubtedly a nwn of 
learuiiig and unwearied research, and dt^rted the esteem 
in which he was held by the philoso^rs and literati of Ins 
age; but, except his Harmonie Unl^eraeUe, Ins works aro 
now unread and almost unknown. If by some he was over- 
raied.by others ho has been undervalued: and when Voltaire 
mentioned him n Uminiine et trhminme Phe A/«rseMH , 
he indulged hia wit at the expense of- qpe^itb whose writ¬ 
ings, it is to he suspected, he was verp^ttie acijuainte^. 
His eulogist however, in the XhVtionnafVe Hiaton'que, 
admits that bo very ingeniously convert^ the thounhis of 
others to bis own use: and the AbbdLe Vaycr calls him 
le bon Larron —a skilnil pilfhrer. Novertbelesli, the work 
above name^ L’HarmonieJJUi^MUe, eonienant la Theorie 
et la Pnlitpie de la Siuai^K, in 2 ^ola. Ibl., 1637, Uos 
proved of the utmost value to all later writers on the sub¬ 
ject. aud among the number, to the author of the present 
nottec; Dr. ^mey says of it, that notwithstanding all bis 
‘jnigi^ity to his country, want of taste end meili^xl, ihcro 
are fui ihe wozk|Mo many curious researches end ingenious 
philmphical experiment^ which have been of tJic ^eateit 
use to subsequent writer particularly Kirclicr, as .render 
the book extretneiy vtloilhleand St JuhnHawkina re-' 
marks, that * tho charaoter of Miirsentius as a philoeopbvr 
and matbemalician ia will known in tlie loarne»world. To 
:A|flAdisiMsition which lad him to tlio most abstmse studies 
hftyprdn nira ntid os'* and a passionate live of 

mUsid: antroeilon to ids pursuits, and were pro- 

dOetivo of numberless ux)ierimenls and ealculalionstenaing 
to domonslralc tho principles of bannonics, and to prove 
that they are independent on habit or Ihshion, custom or 
oa'^ee, and. in aho^t, have tbm foundation in nature, and 
in tho original flaoe and coosUtutioa of tho uniTurse.' Tho 
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«Qckirafl.in 1648, translated into LKin and enlarged, by 
tbe author; but both the orijtinal and wanslation are now 
kSlMnie as rare as they are curious to t^^tiquary and in* 
Uimiling to the musical inquirer. 

MERSEY. [Chiseiu; LaMCASBi 

MERTHYR TYDVIL, or TYDFIL, a parliamentary 
borough and parish in tbe hundred of Caerphilly and county 
of Glamoi^n, 18 miles souUt by east from Cardiff end 140 
H mi ee west>ffortb-west from London (direct distances). 
Tte parish extends from north to south about IQ miles, and 
baa an averue breadth of three miles'; comjMing the 
bamtets of ^rest. Garth, Gollid^g, Taff«aDd-CynoQ, and 
Boeleh-Wormwood. Part of tbe hamlet of Fqrest and pa^ 
ot the hamlet of Taffond-Cynon are not included within 
tite Umiu of the parliamentary borough; with this excep¬ 
tion, the borough is co-extensiTe with the parish, Tho town 
Ilea in a valloy to the left of the Taff n^or, but tlio houses 
are ao seatterM that it is difDcult to say where it either 
begins or terminates; indeed there is not in thewhole parish 
what can t>e correctly denominated a street Tbe nouset 
- Ibemselres aro for the most part of a very mean description, 
consisting chiefly of tbe cottages of labourers, and beer and 
retail shops. 

This place is said to take its name from Tydfil, or Tudfil, 
the daughter of the lord (regulus) of Garthmadrin, who was 
murdered here by a party of marauding Saxons. Tho 
church, subsequently erected near the spot, was dedicated 
to Merthyr l^dvil, or St. Tydvil the Martyr, in comme¬ 
moration of the event. The present church is a neat edifice 
of recent erection. It is in the diocese of Llandaff, and the 
living, a rectory in the patronage of the marquis of Bute, 
has a net annual revenue of 675/. Besides the parish 
church there is a chapel-of-caso, called Dowlaii Cflapel. 
Tho assessed texea of the parish, in tiie year 1830, amounted 
to 1587/. 13«. ]d. 

MerthyrTydvil was not represented in parliament till tho 
owing of tbe ‘ Reform Act.’ It now returns one member. 
The mining operations of this place were comparatively un¬ 
important prior to the year 1755. About this time, experi¬ 
ence having shown the importance of preparing iron by 
means of pit-coal, Mr. Anthony Bacon, member of parlia¬ 
ment for Aylesbury, bccamo the lessee of a considerable 
tract of land in the n«i;;bbouthuo)l, and erected the first 
tmclting-f^Ctiace at Cyfarlhfa. During the American war 
tha^^tTeman geutracted with government for aupplying 
Jh^fveral amnRswith cannon, from which amt other 
Vmilar undertaking! he ultimately realised a largo for¬ 
tune. At the close of tho war the contract was transferred 
to the Carron works Of Scotland, but in the mean time ex¬ 
tensive works bad been establislmd at Pendarren and more 
peiflcularly at Dowlais, in the namlet of Hoelch-Worm- 
wood The«latter place is now the seat of tho immense 
imelUn&fnixuoea of Messrs. Guest and Co., the largest in 
the em]^. ^ere are in all the parish twenty-four fur¬ 
naces, and such has l{)en their suoceu, that in tbe year 
1830 the quantity of iron produced in South Wales ' was 
estimated at 277,000 tons, while that made in Staffordshire 
and tho rest of England did not materially exceed 300,000 
tons.’ (M'Cullocb.) 

The populatiolC'.of tbe parish, in 1831, was 22,083, but 
it is extremely ffuctuating, a slight improven^ent or depres¬ 
sion of the iron trade causing it to increase or decrease by 
thousands. A docrease of tbu deseription bad taken place 
portly before the taking of tba last census, and it may 
thanlore be presumed that number ebove given is less 
tbu Ute average population, market-days are Wednes¬ 
day ud Friday, ud the fkin are held I3tb May, 3rd Sep¬ 
tember, 2 nd December, and Trinity Monday. 

(Bomhdarw, Population, and Church Rovonua Report *; 
Btautiet and Waiet ; M*Culloch's Ste/Mftco/ 

Aeco^^tha BriH$h Bmpirt, &c.) 

MERxvN COLLEGE, Oxford. This college was .first 
founded at Haldon, In Surrey, in 1264, by Walter <le Mer¬ 
ton, bishop.of Roobeeter ud ^ncelkc of England, who in 
1274 removed it to Oxford. 

Ele Longespd, couateM of Warwiok, is recorded to have 
been a benefactor to it about (be year 1 Sfi5: John Wylliott, 
D.D., chaneellorofEuter, gavaei^foitj^to 1380 fort^ 
-mainlenanoe of twelve portioniatfBk eaUea-yaRiautetf, who 
wore afterwards inanewd to fourten 'by John Chamber, 
fellow of Eton, who directed that his two additional, exbiln- 
tionen should be elected freni Eton Cebage. Cudmers 
say^ * On the buildiflg of the chapel these pwtmsslers bfll- 


dated as choristers, and had a salary of six shillings unu 
fourpeuce per annum for this service; but there was at 
that time no regular rboir.’ These exbibitbners, be adds, 
resided in s ball oppoelte to the college, which bad been 
given to it by Peter de Abingdon, or Habendon, the first 
warden; and hen they reniained until the latter end of 
queen Elisabeth’s reigm«beu they were taken into college. 
Henry Jackaou, minor canon of St. Paul's, who died in 
1727. and who had received his education at this college, 
founded four soholanhipa for natives of Oxford. His bciie- 
foction however, for whatever reaion, did not pass into effect 
until the year 1758. 

Tlie foundation, at present, consists of a warden, twenty- 
four fellbws, fourteen ratmastera, four aotiolan, two chap¬ 
lains, and two clerks. The natives of tbe following dioceses 
are not eligible to fellowships: vis. St Asaph, Bangor, St. 
David’s, Llandaff, Hereford, Chichester, Exeter, Rochester, 
Lichfield and Coventry. Chester, and Carlisle. In the elec¬ 
tion of a warden the fellows choqse three of their number, 
whoto they present to tbe visitor, the arehbisliop of Canter¬ 
bury, who appointi one of them. 

The preferment in the patronage of this college consists 
of the rectory of (ramlinray. in Ckmbridgesbire; the vicar¬ 
age of Diddington, in Huntingdonshire; the vicarage of 
Eleham, iuKeiit; the rectories of Kibworth Beauchamp in 
Leicestershire, and Denton, in Norfolk; the vicarages of 
Embicton and Pontcland, in Northumberland; the recto¬ 
ries of Cuxham and Ibstone, in Oxfordshire; with the 
cbapcl of St. John tbe Baptist in Oxford, and the vicaragu 
of St. Peter in the East, and the chapels of Wolvorcot and 
Holywell: the reetora of Farley, and the vicarage of Maldon, 
with the chapel of Chessington, in Surrey; the rectory of 
I.dpworth, and the vicarage of Great Wolford, in Warwick¬ 
shire; and the vicarage of Stratton St. Margaret’s, in 
Wilts. 

Among tbe more eminent members of this society may 
bo enumerated Duns Scotus; Bradwardinc, and Islip, arch¬ 
bishops of Canterbury; Wicliffo, who was a fellow of Mer¬ 
ton; George Qwen, physician to Henry VIII.; Jewel, bishop 
of Salisbury; Sir Isaac Wake; Devereux, earl of Essex, the 
parliamentary general; Creasy, tbe Roman Catholic histo¬ 
rian ; Anthony il Wo^, the Oxford historian; and Sir 
Richard Steelo. Among the wardens, Dr. Chamber, ano¬ 
ther of Henry tbe Eighth's physicians; Sir Henry Savile; 
and Dr. Harvey, the discoverer of the circulation of tlie 
blood, have been the roost conspicuous. 

The buildings of this college oonsist of three courts; the 
outer one towud the street was rebuilt in 1589, except Uie 
tower and gate, which aro of the flfreenib century. The most 
ancient part of tbe college was built by Sever and Fitejames, 
two of the wardens, afterwards bishops. The chapel, at the 
west end of the outer court, is also a parish church, dedi¬ 
cated to St. John the &ptist It contains, among other 
monuments, that of Sir Thomas Bodleyi 

The number of members of this college, December 31, 
1638, was 135. 

(Gutch’s Colle^u and Halit </ Oa;/brd; Chalmers's Hit- 
lofv qf the Untvenily </ Oxford', Ottfard- Vmvtrtily 
Calendar, 1839.) 

M£RU'LID.£, Thruthet, a fiunily of Dentirratnl birds, 
placed by Mr. Vigors between the Laniadee,Qt Shrihet, and 
the SyMadee, or Warbleri. In the former femily, ^ is of 
opinion that Vangp, Cuv^ twethcr with Prionopt, Lmi- 
ariut, and Thamnophilut of Vieillot, bring us in coo'taet 
vrith the Thruthet, and that the extremes of the family vrlll 
be found in Grauealut and Ceblyptrit ot Cuvier, wbien last 
hu been latterly arranged with the TTtruthtt, and both of 
which, by their bills, in some degree depress^ at tbe base, 
lea^ back to Tyni^tM, and tbe other broad-billed grrapa 
which, fiommeuce tha fiamUy. Hr. Vigon fbeli ineiinM 
rather to* have CtUyperit in its original station among 
tha ^rihet, from tho peculiarity of lU tail-eoverts, which 
form themselves into a kind of puffed-out cluster on the 
back. 

‘ Tbe foffiily of MervUdta! continues Mr. Vigors, * con¬ 
nected as above with tbe Laniadet, eompritea % cmtsiderable 
numto ot species and many natural genera; but which, 
like mMt of the Inttttorial groups, have hitMrto received 
but partial examination. The general views by whieh they 
seem to be elUed smong themselves, ss format least as can 
be present unorganieed conditton, may 

Ee statM as follows:—but with that expressfon ef dsiibt 
which ever attends mquiriss likr'tbe when the 
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toMnce of Mcnnto inAxmatim to the economy of tho sub- 
jeeta before ua, a^ of exUmaiTe koowiodge of tho forma con¬ 
nected with them, leavea na no bettor foundation for our in- 
forencea than purtial conjecture. The genua Myiothera, 
III., aeema to be the first group of the present fomily which 
is connected with the Zow'adm, where it is met by 8Dme''of 
the smaller species of TAomnof^i/ia. This group seems to 
lead Pitta, VieQI., and perhaps Gnelut, Kiehst, through 
some interroning forms, to the true Viruihet, or the genera 
Tiirdui of authors and Mertda of Ray. which fmrm the typo 
of the family. To these we may add that mrtion of the 
Linncan Orioles, which, possessing the curved end notched 
bill of the Thruthtt, constitntes the genus On'ofu*, or true 
Oriole, of the present dty. . Here we meet several groups, 
generally arrang^ without order in the Linnean genus 
Turtius, snd hitherto entirely uncharaetcrised, which gradu¬ 
ally load foom the typical groups to those which possess a 
more generally delicate conformation ; until the compara¬ 
tively strong form and robust bill of the Thruthet is lost in 
the weaker body and more slender bill of the ffarUn-s. 
Heroogoin tho group of Rock Hiruthtt, of which the T. 
$axalilit is the type, oppeur to bring us round, by their 
general habits anil auimilating characters of bill and tani, 
to Myiothera, where we entered the fkmily. Tlioee birds 
which constitute the groups which we denominate Chat- 
terert, and which form the genus Ampelis of Linnmus, are 
usually asbigned a place near this family; and linnst con¬ 
fess that, from the general affinity which they appear to 
bear to it. I bate felt, and still feel, considerable doubt 
whether this be not their natural station. A strung affinity 
however on the other liaiid seems to unite them with the 
widb-gapod Pipr<K, and some of those other groups which, 
by their bill, broad and depressed at the base, appear to come 
in contact with the earlier divisions of tho present tribe, and 
the extreme of the FiitirottTt$ which precede it. The 
general rule of placing groups in a i-ontcrminuus situation, 
according to what appears to be tlte produininancc of their 
more important characters, has inclined mo to arrange the 
birds of which I speak, provisionally among the Pipridee, 
at the extreme termination of tho tribe before us. In my 
present viow of the case, the characters in wbicii they 
accord with that family and approximate the extreme groups 
of the preceding tribe appear to predominate. Mure uccu- 
roto knowledge on thestc subjects will clear away these and 
similar difficulties. But I cannot too often insist upon the 
point, that whatever altcrdtions may take place hcreallor in 
our ideas respecting tho disposition of ihesu subonlinatu 
grouns, they cannot interfere with the general principles 
whicn it is tho object of this inquiry to illustrate. Instead 
of impugning our general views, tney will merely remove 
those doubts on minor points in whicn our present limited 
aeiiuaintanee with nature involves us.’ 

In Mr. Sweinsuu's'CIassiGcatiun of Birds,’ the reader will 
find elaborate details of his views respecting tlie affinities 
and analogies of this extensivo family, which our limits do 
not permit us to give. The following is the arrangement in 
the Synomi*, where the fomily is placed betweeq the Zci- 
niuda and the Sylciadte. 

Mkrulios. 


Foot small, wca^ffiatonil toes equal, hinder toe as long os 
the tarsus. S 

tiXOTaxiXo. BrShypu* ditpar, * P1. CoL,* 137. 

Chloroptia <Jard. and Solb.). Bill mere lengthened t the 
tip much hiwked; the notch of the upper maoaible forming 
a small distinct tooth. Rictus of gape smootli. Feet siualh 
lateral toes unequal, the hinder toe rather Sorter than tho 
tarsus. (Sw.) 

Examplo, Chhrmjtia Maltdiaricu*,' 1*L Col.,’ 512, f, 2. 

Jora, or lora (Honf.). Bill nearly as long os ibe heod. 
lengthened, somewhat conic, and rounded. Rictus sreoeilh. 
Tarsus ratlior longtUoned, the anterior ecales divuled. 
Middlo and hinder too of equal length. Tarsus much longer 
than either. Tail very short, fasciculated; the tips truncate 
and even. ^ 

Example. Jom tcapularit, Uorsf., ’Java.* 

Andropadu* (Sw.). Bill very short, rescinbluig that of 
Braehypua, but the upper mandible crensted near the tip. 
Neck with setaceous hairs. Rictus bristled. Wings, tail, 
end foot as in Braehypu*. (Sw.) 

Example, Andropadtn vo^erua, ‘ Ois. d'Afr.,’ lUG, f. 3. 

f/tpinatomia* (Sw.). Head crested. Bill short. Rirtm 
bristled. Feet short, lateral toes unequal, hinder toe bhuricr 
than tho tarsus, wlm-h is equal to the middle toe. Wiugs 
and tail rouiidod. (Sw.) 

Example. Hetmatornia chryturrhoeu*, ‘Ois. d'Afr.,’ Ill, 
pi. 107, f. 2. 

Tricophorus. (Tomm.) 

Culmen gradually arched. Nostrils and base of the bill 
surrounded with lonirthened slender hairs. Gape verj* 
strongly bristled. Margins of the mandibles white. 
Feathers of the crown and chin elongated. Napo of the 
neck with several conspicuous lengthened bristles, consider¬ 
ably exceeding the surrounding feathers. Feet slrat. Tar¬ 
sus lungci than tho bind toe. and feathered beyond the 
knees. luner too sburtest. Wings and tail moderate, tho 
former with the three first quilla much graduated. 

Exaiuplo, Trieophorua ofji'UcetMr. (Swainsou, ‘ Birds of 
West Africu,’ i., 264.) 

Phyllailrephus. (Sw.) 

Bill as long as the head, strong, the tip rather booked. 
Rictus strongly bristled. Frontal feathers small, oomporl, 
directed forwanhs and compressed on tho base of the^ttiL 
Wings and tail moderate, rounded. Feet short, strong^ 
robust. Tarsus and middlo toe of the same length; lulor^ 
toes unequal, tho inner shortest: hinder toe shorter than 
the inner one. Anterior tarsal scales divided. (Sw.) 

Example ,PhyUastrephua Cajienaii.'OXtA'AU„’ 1 12,f. 1 . 

Ictoria. (VieilL) 

Bill with the general form of that of Brachypua, bnt tho 
culmen more elevated and arched, and both mandibles en¬ 
tire. Wings and tail rounded. Tarsia considerably length¬ 
ened and strong. Inner toe the shortest; middle toe very 
long. Locidity, America. 

Example, Icteria polyglotta. (Wilson, pi. 6, f. 2.) 

Subfamily Myotkeriiue (Myiothcrinmk—Anf-TltrMs/ies. 

Bill straight, somewhat cylindrical; the tip suddenly 
bent down or hooked. 


Subfomily Ura^ypo(Una. 

Feet very diort. Hind toe almost as long as tarsus. 
Clawa short, mueh curved. Bill distinctly notched. Wings 
short, rounded. Feathers on the rump very long and thiek- 
set. (Sfci 

Genera. Micropua. (Svt.) 

Bin os long n the head, strvght, somewhat conic, but the 
tiulmen gradwly arched. Tarsusremarkably Ghort, ^tkered 
beyond tne knees. IjMrsI toes unequal; hinder os long as 
the tarsus.'Wings modmte,the first quill almost spurious. 
Ikil even. (Sw.) 

Exempli, Micropua ehalcoetpXalua, * PI. Col.,' 453. 
(BubgtQus. Hwpaipataa (Vig.). Tsil forkbd. Example; 
Hypaipatmpauroma (Gould, "Cent. Umsla Birds’). 

. Brachypus. (Sw.)' ^ t - 

Bill shorter ttaa. ihe he^; the base broad; tb»' sides 
eottprewed; eulmen elevated and curved from tba base. 
Hiatus gpoerally fhrnirtted wiihhiistles. Feet very sbort, 
strong; torsel scaUsoutjre. .Tarsus-tonger than tlie hind 
}oa. Claws Burted; hi«adl»ji«ttta. .wing* .end Uil rounded. 

(Bw.) 

Bubnnera. BraeXypua (Sw.). Bill short. Rictus bristled, 
>.C,No. 827. ’ 


Daiycephala. (Sw.) 

Bill as long as the head, straight; tip abruptly booked, 
base wide, tho rest somewhat cylindrical. Gonye strong, 
ascending. Nostrils and front defended bvsiiiT feathers 
and brisUea, pointing in diiTerent directions. Rictus strongly 
bristled. Tarsus lengthened, slender; lateral scales nu¬ 
merous, email, oval. Toes and clawa slender; inner tuv 
shoftest; outer toe connected to the middlo as fur as the 
first joint. Hind clawing. Wings and tail rounded. 

Example, Dasycephata rn/escans. tBirda qT Brazil, pi, 
76.) 

Myiotheia. (Ill) 

FeotlUngUicped, rather stout. Lateral sealea of tanua 
in on entire piece. Claws not brood, nor gieatly curved. 
Bill aa in the sinoU Tfumzophili. Wingsahort. Tail mo¬ 
derate, roundid. , * * 

Suh^nera Myhthera. Inner toe longer than tb« outer 
and cleft to its base; outer ^witb ita first joiut united u> 
that't^ the middle tob. The (teaua with the anterior tcnlL's 
divided. 

Drythophila (Sw.). Inner too ahorler than the outer, 
* ItJt.—Thit wuja I-vmmiiktL lFALLusiiMi.nJ- p- i'-l-l 

Vou XV.—R 
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vliieh k oolf slifhdy connected to IheVdddlci Tarati«(typi* 
eill?) very hboo^ : all the acalei entirA (Sv.) 

Example, DrymonhUa lonjHpe$. (* lU., ii. 23.) 

Braelwpttryx (Hora£). Sm the arti^, 

Myioaneta (Sw,). strong. Inner too longer than 
the outer. All the tarsal acalea divided. Anterior claws 
amall; hinder claw near] j straight, and as long as the toe. 
<8w.) 

Example. Myioeinela Colma, *En1.,' 821. 

Klhjft (VieilL). Feet ayudactile. Hie inner lateral too 
shortest; the outer tmited by iu first and seoondjoint to 
the middle toe. All the tarsal scales entire. 

Example,i¥ttyaaifri/r(w». VioiU., 'Gal,'pi. 129. 

N.B. Ur. Swainsun remarks that Urotomut, Formicivnra, 
and all the other small Myiothertg, having tbo fbot weak 
and the tarsal scales and claws similar to those of Thamno- 
he thinks it better to refer tberaMo that group; but 
as it has not been analysed, be docs not, in the Clatt^fica- 
Iton af /ftreb, incorpmte those two subgoncra, although 
proposed by himself some years ago. Soe mdogieal Jaur- 
ttal, Tol. I, p. 301; and tbo paper On the Sahirid Affinitite 
that connect the Order* and Families n/ Birds, by Mr. 
V^rs, who refers to Mr. Swainson's memoir in the ‘ Zoolo- 
eieal Journal,' and observes that the reader may there see 
the line of connexion between Thamnophilus aaiMyiothera 
fully established by tbo intcn'cntion of several forms gradu¬ 
ally (WMing into each other, such as Formieiwra, UnAomus, 
and Drymophila. (Linn. Trans., vob xv.) 

Pitta. (Temm.) 

Bill strong, tbnish-like: the culmcn gradually curved. 
Nostrils neajly naked. Wings moderate; the first and se¬ 
cond quills but sKghtly graduated. Tail remarkably short, 
almost hid by the covers. Feet very long, pale, the scales 
nearly entire. Inner toe slightly shorter than the outer. 
India and Australia. (Sw.) 

Example, Pitta giga*. * 1*1. Col.,' 217. 

Subgenera Chlnrisoma (Sw.). Bill as in Pitta, but 
somewhat thicker. Nusrrtls protected and nearly covered 
by incumbent feathers. Rictus bristled. Wings rounded; 
the Ibur first quills much graduated. Tod inodeiuto or 
lengthened, graduated.• Feet strong, rather lengthened: 
the inner toe scarcely shorter than the outer.—India. 
(Sw.) 

.^amplc. CMnritfima lAalassina. ‘ PI. Col.,' 401. 
f’^fSral/aria tVieill.t. Ilul thnish-like, as in Pitta. Wings 
rounded; tbo two first quills graduSted, tlio first half as 
long as the second, the three next nearly equal. Tail short 
and rounded. Lo,;s very long: the tarsus slender, pale; 
the anterior scales divkled, the lateral scales (typically) en¬ 
tire Lateral toes nearly equal. 

Example, Grcdtaria her. ' Enl.’ 702. 
sMr. Swainson remarks that it ap)»cars to him that Cka- 
maza, Vig., is mtwe an aberrant species of Gralfaria than 
a diatinet type in thergenus Pitta: the only species known 
chiefly differing in having the tail longer and the lateral 
acales divided. 

Cinelus. (Bechst) 

Bill moderate, rather slender, very straight, considerably 
depr o Med; tip absolutely notched; gonys aseonding. Nos- 
tnls naked, membranaceous; the aperture very small and 
linear. 'Wings moderate, rounded; the first qmll spurious. 
Tail very sluwt, even. Feet large, very strung, pale; the 
lateral toes equal; tarul scales entire and smooth. (Sw.) 

Example, Cineku albieoUit. Selby, pi. 40. 

Subfamily Merulinat. Thia Thrushes. 

Wings more lengthened and pointed. Bill notched, with 
tbaeulmen gradually curved to the tip. which ia bent, but not 
booked, over the lower mandible. Feet formed both ibr 
penhiiig and walking. (Sw.) 

Petroeincla. (Vig.) RockThruahet. 

Eill thrnah-like: tip of the upper mandible abruptly bent 
down and nearly enAre. Wings moderate; the first quill 
Bpurtous: the aeftond-whewter than the three next, which are 
equal and longest. Vail even. Anterior scelos divided. 
Lateral toes equal. Claws small, but alighdy curved. 

Example, Afroefnei* monftwa. 'Ois. d'Afr,’ph 101. 

Suhgenus Peirophtla (Sw.). Bill thrush-like: thenul- 
men and tip of the upper mandible gradually bent and en¬ 
tire. Wings and tail as in the last I,egs pale; anterior 
•irales entire. Lateral toes unequal; inner shortest. Claws 
m^erate and fully carved. (Sw.) 


Example, Psiroeinr/a ryanoeephala. (Gould, ‘Cent, of 
Himal. Birds.’) 

Morula. (Willughby.) 

See the article Blackbird. 

Orpheus. (Sw.) 

General structure of Merula. Bill more curved iu the 
culmen; the notch small, or nearly obsolete. Rietal bris¬ 
tles rather strong. Wings roundra; the tlireo first quills 
graduated. Taillengthened, greduaW, or rounded. Innor 
toe manifestly shorter than the outer. 

Example. Orjdvus Poluglottus. Wilson, pi. 10, f. 1. 

Subgenus CoitypAo,'Vig. General structuro of Orpheus, 
but the wings more roundra, and the tail leas so. Rictus 
smooth. Africa only. 

Example, Cossypha leueoegps. (Sw., ‘ Birds of West 
Africa,' 1, pL 32.) 

Chefops. (Sw.) 

Bill moderate, thrusli-like, notched. Nostrils basal, 
large, naked, membranaceous; tho aperture lateral ami 
linear. Frontal feathers rigid; tbo shafts composed of 
bristles. Chin featben the same, hut weaker. Rictus 
bristled. Wings very short and rounded. Tail rather 
lengthened, br^, convex, soft, and slightly rounded. Tarsi 
very long and strong: anterior scales divided. Lateral toes 
unequal Claws small, obtuse, and slightly curved; tlic 
three anterior of equal sixe.—Africa. (Sw.) 

Example, Cheetope Burehellii, 1*1. ‘ Col.,' 385. 

Subfamily Craieropodta<e. Babblers. 

Leas remarkably long and strong, with the claws hut 
slightly curved. Wings short and rounded. Tail largo, 
brw, graduated, and very soft. Plumage lax. Bill com- 
prossuO, straight, hard; tho tip nearly entire. (Sw.) 

Pellomeum. (Sw.) 

Bill moderate, atraight, somewhat conic; tip notched; 
gonys ascending. Frontal feathers small, rigid, directed 
forwards. Rictus bristlod. Wingsverysbort, much rounded. 
Tail moderate, graduated. Tarsus and middle toe of equal 
length; later^toes much shorter, and equal; hinder toe 
shwter than the tarsus. Anterior claws very small, and but 
slightly curved. Tarsal scales hardly divided. (Sw.) 

Example, Pellomewn rufiteps. 

Crateropus. (Sw.)—(lanlhocincla—port.) 

Bill nearly as long aa the head; more or less straight 
from the base; much compreaaed; ohsolotcly notched. 
Rictus bristled. Frontal feathers rigid. Wings slmrl. 
rounded. Tail large, broad, soft, and rounded. Feet very 
large and strong. Tarsus lengthened; the anterior scales 
divided. J.ak.'riu toes nearly equal; bind toe large, nearly 
as long as tbo middle toe. Plumagn lax, soft. (Sw.) 

Example, Crateropus Beinwanlii, Zool.,’ Ill, i. 30.) 

GralUno. (Vicill.) 

Bill slender, straight, rather cylindrical aliove; the sides 
very little compresm; base broader than high; tips of 
hoto mandibles diatineUy notched. Nostrils naked, basal. 
Rictus with a few bristles. Wings very long; first and 
second quills graduated, four next longest. Tail length¬ 
ened, even. Feet strong, formed for walking, black; 
anterior toes divided, the rest entire. Lateral toes equal; 
middle toe and claw short, very little longer than the 
hind-toe.—Austral ia. 

Exomple, Grailina melanoleuea. Vieill, ‘Gal..*pl. 199. 

Subgenus Cinelosoma (Horst and Vig.). Bill very 
straight; culmen and gonya equally curved towards the 
point, which is slightly notched. Wings very short; tho 
two first quills graduated; tho three next longest, and of 
equal length. Tail lengthened, broad, graduated; the 
feathers narrowed towards their tips. Unner-iail coverts 
very long. Feet moderate; inner too longer .than outer, 
Australia. Analogous to Accentor among the SyMada. 
(Sw.) 

Example, Cinelosomapunelaia. (Shaw, ‘ZoolofN.H.,’ 
pi. «•) 

Uolaeoeireus. fSw.) 

Bill more or leaa curved, by being elevated at the base, 
having the sides much compressed, and the culmen high 
and aicbed: the tip almost entire, and not suddenly beut 
over the lower. Feet very lanie. Tail soft, graduated, 
generally lengthened. (8w.) 

Example, Malaeoeireus striaiut, (' Zool.,’ HL lit pLl 2L) 

Subgenera. Megalvnu (Hortf.). BUI ilMider. Riotw 
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urUtled. Wing* very »hort: tbo two first (milla graduated, 
the four iioxt oil of ibo same lenglb, and longest. Tail 
lengtliunod, gradualud; the feathers narrow. Foot very 
lar^e aud strung. Toes lengthened; the inner toe rather 
longer than the outer. Claws slender, and but slightly 
curved. Anterior scales divided, lalerd, entire. 

Example. Afeffolurut palu$trit. 

PomatvrMHUS (Hursf.). General slruoture of Cralero- 
put{ but both mandibles of the bill curved aud entire, and 
the wings shorter and much more rounded; four first quills 
graduated. Tarsal scales entire. Inner too rather shorter 
than the outer. ’ 

Example, I^i/ialorhinut montanut. 

Timaiiu (Uorsf.). i*lumuge lax. Bill straight, rather 
sliort, much compressed; culmeu high and arched giadu- 
ally; tip obsolololy notched or entire; commissure curved. 
Wings short, rounded. Tail mure or less lengthened, gra¬ 
duated. Feet strung. Lateral toes nearly equal.—India, 
Anstrulin. Africa. (i>w.) 

Example, Timalia thoraeica. (* PI. Cul.,* 76.) 
Ptcroptochus. (KittliU.) 

Feet of extraordinary sue and thickness; all the anterior 
toes nearly equally long; claws lung, slender, slightly 
curved. 1'ail eonsUtlng of fourteen feathers, rounded and 
riinicd eroel. Wings very short. Ueprcacnting A/riiuru 
and 0/7/«i«y.r.—Western Tropical America only. (Sw.) 

Example, Plcroptochus megapodiui (Kitll., pi. 4. * Zoul.,' 
Ill., ii., pi. 117.) 

Subfamily OrioHneff. Orioles. 

Bill thrush-like, as long as the head, broad at tho haso, 
ciiniprcHsud beyond; the base and gapo devoid of bristles. 
NualriU naked; aperture large. Wings lengthened. Rump 
feathers tliick. lliteral toes unequal. (Sw.) 

Donacohius. (Sw.) 

Habit and general structure of CVa/irropu*. Bill length¬ 
ened, slender; the culmen arched from the base; tho tip 
hooked and notched. Nostrils large, naked, membrnnu- 
ccous; the aperture Urge, oval, terminal. Wings remark¬ 
ably short, and ruuiideX Toil moderate, broad, cuneated. 
I'ect very largo and strong. Lateral toes equal; claws 
slender, acute, slightly curved.—America only. (Sw.) 

Example, Uuitucobiuii vociferant. (‘ Zuul.,* 111., ii., pi. 72.) 

Seriuulus. (Sw.) 


o. DuJm and OrioJ^; the base brood; comrnusure straight, 
gape very wide, q;^nding beyond the eye. Nostrils ofked, 
Uie aperture lalfe and oval. Winn tail, and feet as in 
DtUus. Tarsus hardly loi^tv than the bind toe and claw. 

: Australia. 

Example, otrtiiu. (VieiljU ‘ GaU’pl-147.) 

M. L^n, in his ‘ Table Mgtbodique,’ ihakee the Turdw-. 

. tinift, the fifth fhmily of the Denlirost^ birds, consist of 
' ihafbllowiug genera:—* 

TunUu (Linn.), including Merula. Turduj, and IxM; 
Cinclut; Cinclo^oma; J)ulu*; StunuUa; Timaltd ';, .J)«r 
tiyoTHu; Joru; Pitta; Myiothera; Hrarhypferyx; Gralj 
tuia; Acridutheret; Ptaruidea; Mitnatea; ftriidua; and 
Scriculua. The po>itiun assigned to the family is between 
the Ampelidiaa and the Meiiureea (Msuural. 

The Princo of Musiftnano. iu his ‘OuOgraphicBl and Com¬ 
parative List of tho Birds of Europe oimI North .America * 
Uil3b}, places thu ‘ Turdida' between the ' Certhi^' and 
thg Muacicupidm, and assigns to the first the fuUowiiig sub¬ 
families and genera. 

Subfam. a. Calamoherpinte. 

Genom —Cetlia (Bonap.); Paeudo-luarinia (Bonap.); 
Loeuaielta(Riiy)i Calamwyta (Bona-f.); Cyatieola {Leu*.); 
Erjflhropygia (Smith, A^obatea, Sw.); CakaniAerpa 
(Moyer); Hipptilaia (Brehm.). These are for the most 
part formed at the expense uf the geuera SyMa and Mola- 
dlla (Linu.). 

b. Sylvina. 

Phyllojmeuate (Meyer, fitylloieopua, fioie); Melisophi- 
(Leach); Sylvia (Lath ); Curruca (Brisson); Niaoria 
(Bonap.); (BechsL); (Gould); £uictnta 

(Br., Philomela, Sw.). 

c. SaxicoUrfe. 

Dandalua (Bole, Erythaca, Sw., Rubecula, Br.); Ilftti~ 
cilia {Hr., Pfuenicura, B'm.); Saxicola (Beebst.); Vitiltnra 
(BrisS., (Bnauthe, Vieill.); Sialia (Sw.); Petrodwlu (Vig., 
part); PelrocoaippAus {Boio) 

d. Orioliiue. ' 

Orioltts (Linn.). 

e. Turdiiue. 

Merula (R»y); Titrdiu (Linn.); Oreurincla (Gould); 
d/tVnus (Bote, Sw.); Ciaclua (BechSt.).. 

f. MolacUlinte. 


Bill rather stout, resembling that uf Ch-iolua, Nostrils 
naked. Wings mi^cralc; two first quills equally grudu- 
I'.lcd ; thinl nearly as long os tho fourth. Tail moderate, 
even. Feet strong, robust. Tarsus much lunger than 
liiiid too; inner shurtest.—Australia. (Sw.) 

Example, Senculua chrytocephalua. (Lewiu’s‘Birds of 
New South Wales,’ pi. J.) 

Oriolus. (Linu.) 

Bill as long as the head; brand at the base; tip distinctly 
iintclied, aud somewhat hooked. Nostrils short, nearly 
nuked; a|kerture lateral, large, aud oval. Wings rutliur 
leiiKthencil; first quill very short; second not quite so long 
as the third, which is guucruliy the longest. Tarsus rallier 
short, lunger than tho hind toe and daw; anterior scales 
divided.—Old World. (Sw.) 

Exampio, Oriulut GalbtUa. .(* EnU’ 26.) 

Subgenus Irena (norsf.). Bill of Oriolus; but tho cul- 
iiieii much raised and considerably arched from tho base, 
rather hooked at the tip. Nostrils port^ delended by short 
plumes, wliich cover tho membrane. Riotus slightly bris¬ 
tled. Wings and tail as in Serieulua. Feet sm^. Tarsus 
very shdrt, scarcely longer than tho hind toe and claw: 
anterior and lateral scalee entire. Inner toe rather shortest. 
Rump feathers very thick, and slightly spinous.^ India. 

Example,/rena (Uorsf,‘Java.’ * PI. Col.,’70.) 

Dulus. (Vied).) 

" Bill very short, much compressed, but with the onlmen 
elevated and arched. Commissure curved. Nostrils as in 
Oriolua. Wings rather short; first quill not half so long 
as the second; third, fourth, and fifth longest; secondaries 
with the tiM notched; tertials lengthened. Tail moderate, 
slightly forked. Feet as in Oriolua. Claws strong, broad, 
much curved.—South America. 

Bx&mgle, Dulua palmarum. CBnL,’ 166 , f. 2 .) 

Sphecotberea. (VieiU.) 

; Bill rather ihott, strong, pariakiog of tho structure both 


/hit/iur (Bcchst.); Buflytra {Cav.)', Motacilla (Lian.).'' 
g. iktrina. 

Pegulna (Ray); Puma (Linn.); Meeiatura (I.*ach, Jh- 
rouleK, Bridiiii.) ; Ca/umofihifua (Luacli, Myalacinua, 
Brcliiu.); .EgHhalua (Vig., PenduUnua, Cuv.). 

h. Sylcicoliiia. 

Rirula (Bonap,); Tnchaa (Sw.); Vermivora (Sw.); 
Seiurva (Sw.); Sijlvicila (Sw.); M7fuma (BuDsp.); Cu/i- 
cipora (Sw.). 

Wu liiive thus endeavoured to lay before the reader tlie 
views uf some of the leading orinthologists ruspecting the 
arrangement uf tho Thruahe*. The student will find a very 
extensive and well-arranged collection uf the family in the 
museum of the Zoological Society of London. 

MERU'LIGS, a genus of Fungi, deriving its name from 
Merula, a blackbird, some of tho species being black. The 
chuTHuler of the genus is to have a voiny or sinuous plailed 
hymeuium, with the folds confluent with the pilous, and 
furming angular unequal perfuntions. Its oAy interest u 
derived from one of the species being a oomraun cause ol 
dr)'-rot. This plant, the Meruliua lachrymana of Fries, and 
the Boletua lachrymana of Sowerby’s ‘ Fungi,’ 1 .113, is very 
common oh rotten wood in vaults aud cellars, among the 
timbers of ships, and in similar damp situaljoiu where there 
is not a free ciroulatioD of air. In gonersi it is found with¬ 
out fructification, its thallus, or spawn, being the only part 
developed, oiid resembling a while, dry, cottony maUcr, 
oonsolulated into a substance like Icsthcr. The uuetifica- 
tion is compo^ of fine yellow orai^or reddish-brown 
plieie, so arrangod ns to have the appearance of perfeis- 
tions, and occasionally producing ‘pendent procetaea liko 
inverted conesit usually forms a eitcle varying from ono 
to eight inchos in diameter, and when perfect the cavities 
contain drops of clear water, which have given rise to the 
spooido name. The only known moons of preventing the 
attacks of this and other fungi upon timber is a free circu- 
luiion of drv air, or the impregnaUou of wood with corrosive 
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•ubUmftle, a procesi now called Kvaoii ng. aAer Mr. Kytn, 
who invented it. \ 

MERVILLS. rNoRD-J 

MERYCOTHE^RIUH. the name applied byM. Boja- 
nus to a genua of fussil Sfamtnalia, fbunOM on three/o<n7 
teeth, according to the authority of the person who told 
them to him. ^janua records one species under the name 
of Merycotherium Sibiricum. 

Cuvier (0»t. Fbtt.) remarks that if these toelh are really 
fussil, aud from Siberia, this would be tho first suthcntic 
example of such remains belonging to tho genus Camalut, 
He observes that their size, their form (which ig longer than 
it is wide), and the absence of an 'arSte,' or sm^l cone, 
between the columns, leave no doubt as to their generic 
charocteri Those of the Giraffe are more square, and with 
a small point, as in the stags; while those of tho Ox have 
a e^iindrical ‘erStc,’ nr ridge. Cuvier further slates that 
Bojanus, who has very well remarked tbit general resem¬ 
blance, has also noticed some differences which have ap¬ 
peared to him suIBcienlto justify anew iiome fur the animal; 
hut the French zoologist observes that Bojanus proposes this 
distinction with doubt, and declares his readiness (o renounce 
it, if it should be established that those teeth belonged to a 
camel, a gigantic sheep, or an antelope (the only genera in 
ii»:t which want ridges ^tween the columns). 

Cuvier thinks that the differences of which Bojanus 
sneaks are owing to tlie skulls of the Camels examined by 
tnc latter, as points of comparison, being the heads of indi¬ 
viduals much older than that to which the teeth in question 
belonged. A Dromedary only a little older, and whose 
teeth were nearly in the same state of detrition, appeared to 
Cuvier to present no difference, save that of iudividuslily. 
Me remarks that they are, as Bojanus truly pointed out, the 
penultimate and antepenultimate molars of the left side of 
the upper jaw, and that it remains to show in what beds 
they were found, and to search for other bones of the animal, 
in order tu see whether they will furnish any specific cha¬ 
racter. Cuvier concludes by stating that M. Marcel de 
Serres, professor of mineralogy. at Montpellier, had just 
communicated to him a drawing of a fossil femur from the 
environs of that city, which resembled much, in the parts of 
it which were preserved, that of a Camel. [Cahkl, voI. vi., 
p. 191.] 

Notwithstanding Cuvier’s opinion, which U worthy of all 
resD|mt, there are those who still think that Merymlhfrium 

distinct genus. SeoBujan.,‘Nuv. Act. Acad.Lcop. Nut. 
Cur.,' xii.. tab. 21. f. 1-8. 

MERZLIAKOV, ALEXIUS PHEDOROVITCII, a 
Russian writer, mure distinguished us a critic tlian os a 
poet, though not without talent in the latter character, was 
horn at Dalmalova, in the government of Perm (where his 
father was a wealthy merchant), in 1778. In his fourteenth 
year he recommended himself tp Catherine II. by an ode 
on the peace with Swctien,and tho empress ordered him to 
be sent tu tlie universf.*y of Moscow, wlterc he was placed 
under the charge of Kheraskov [Khbhaskov], and in 1796 
was made professor uf eloquence and poetry. In 1802 he 
quitted Moscow for the norlbcm capital, wiicrc he held a 
similar professurship in the university. It was at St, Pe¬ 
tersburg that, at the suggestion of Prince Galitsin, he com¬ 
menced a popular course of lectures on literature, which 
were numerously attended, and obtained fi>r him a high re¬ 
putation with the public. These lectures, which wore held 
twice a week during the winter at Galitzin’s house, were 
then a novelty, and were the more interesting to his au¬ 
ditors, h^UR the critic discossed at length the merits of 
the principal Russian poets and prose-writers. 

His own productions consist chiefiyof translations, among 
which are Aristotle’s ' Poetic,' Virgil’s * Eclogues,’ select 
scenes from the Greek tragedians, Eschenburg’s ‘ Theory 
of Literature/ and Tasso’s * Gicrusalemme.’ Among hit 
original poonss, his shorter lyric pieces and tongs are the 
best, the latter more especially, for they breathe strong na¬ 
tional feeling, and have accordingly acquired mure than a 
transitory popularity. Mersliakov died in 1826 or 1827. 

MESA'rUS. (^logy.) [SALicoqi’aa.] 

MESEMBRYA'CEiCb luitunl order of PoIypeUlous 
Exogens, consisting of herbaceous and shrubby plants in¬ 
habiting various parts of the world, in veiy diy temperate 
climates, but especially tbs Cape of Good Hope, where the 
species are extremely numeroue. They are succulent 
plants, with an inferior, many-celled, polyapermous ovary, 
numerous narrow peUlK. indefinite slamens, and a fruit 


splitting into regular stellate valves. The common Ice-plant 
of the gardens, Mesembryanthemura eryatalliiium, so ulled 
because its enliols is elevated in tho form of multitudes of 
crystalline points, is burnt in the Canaries fbr the sake of 
its ashes, which the Spaniards inipiwt in targe quantities fbr 
their glass-works under the name of Barilla Mnradtm. 
Another species, the M. nodiflonim, is used in Egypt for 
the same purpose, and also in the manufacture of Marocco 
leather. This and the other species are chiefly found in 
sandy, desert, arid places, where they Uuurish in tho ab¬ 
sence of other vegetation, and afford a grateful food to 
cattle, which browse upon them. M. emareidum, according 
to Burnett, is fermented by the Hottentots, when it be¬ 
comes narcotic, and is eheww by those people like tobacco. 
Only four genera seem admissible into ihe order; the others 
referred to it under the name of Ficoidea chiefly belonging 
to Tetragoniacea; but Mesembryanthemura. one of the 
admitted genera, alone comprehends more than 300 spe¬ 
cies. 



Mewntirriotheiauiii slblann. 


1, ■ tips fruit i S, • Hctioa of a fluwer. 

MESENTERl'PORA. [Polvpiahia Mbhbranacka ] 

MESENTERY is the membrane by which the iutesiincs 
are attached to the posterior wall of the abdomen. It con¬ 
sists of a double layer of fine cellular and adipose tissue, 
which is attached to the abduroinal wall by a comparatively 
narrow origin, and becoming gradually wider, spreads out 
like a fan, tu be attached to the whole length of the canal of 
tho small intestines. Between its layers the arteries pass 
to tho intestines, and the veins and lacteals return from 
them. 

The other abdominal organs are attaohod to the walls of 
that cavity and to each other layere of membrane similar 
to the mesentery. Those which belong to the colon are 
cAllod the meso-colon; those of the reetum tho ifieso-rec- 
turn, &c.; while those which connect the stomach with the 
spleen and liver ate named respectively the gaatro-spleuio 
and thejMtro-bepatic, or lesser omentum. 

MBSMER. (AniHAL Maonktism.] 

MESODESMA, M. Deshayes’e name fbr a genus of Vs- 
NiRiDji {Eryeina, Lam.). 

MESOI-ABIUH, an old name for any geometrical con 
Btruetkm cr proportioa for finding two mean proportionals 
between two given linne. 

MESOLB occurs massive and globular or renifoim. 
Structure radiating ftrom a centre, fibrous, foliated. Hard¬ 
ness 3*6. Colour white, greyish, or yellowi^ white. Trans¬ 
lucent Lustre pearly or silky. Bpeeifio gravity 2‘39 to 
2’4. It is found in Sweden and* the Faroe luands. 
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Analysis 



nUnerr. 


BsCMhu 

Silica , 

42*17 

9 

42-60 

Alumina 

27-00 

• 

28*00 

Soda . 

10M9 

• 

3-63 

Lime 

9*00 

• 

11*43 

Water 

11*77 

• 

12*70 


100*13 


100*36 


MESOUTE (Necdlo-stone) occurs crystallised and tnas- 
bivc. Primary form a right rhombic prism. Cleavage 
parallel to the lateral fai'es of tho primary form. Fracture 
i'unislioida], unovcii. ScrstchesHuor-apar. and is scratched 
by feUpor. Colour white. Lustre vitreous. Transparent, 
S|)cciflc gravity 

nufuro the blow-pipe it becomes opaque, swells, and often 
fubcs into a colourless glass; with borax it fuses diRicultly. 

It occurs ill Iceland, Greenland, Finland, &e. 

Analysis by— 



Furhs koU G«blcu. 

Brriklliu, 

Silica 

. 47*0 

43-80 

Alumina 

23*9 

26*30 

Lime 

. 9*8 

9*87 

Soda 

5-4 

3-40 

Water 

12-.1 

12-30 


100-4 

90*87 


MESOMP1IYX, M. RaOncgque’s name for a genus 
which Itn proposes to separate fiom ffe//.r of authors. 

MESOPOTA'MIA (Hteovoropia, called in the Old Tes- 
luraont .-IruOT-naAaroi'm, D"'K> that is, ‘Aram,' or 

‘Syria between the two rirors'), the oiitient name of the 
cnunlry lying between tho Tigris and Euphrates, was 
iHXiiuled on the north by Mount Masius (Kurajeh Dagh), a 
branch of Mount Taurus, and on the south by the Median 
tvnll and the canals which connected the Tigris and Euph¬ 
rates, by which it was separated from Habylonia. (Strabo, 
XV., p. 746,Casaubon; Ptol., v. IH; Plin.,v. 13, vi. 9.) The 
name of Mesopotamia, which was never employed to de¬ 
signate any political division, did not come into use till after 
the time of the Macedonian eon({UC8t of Asia. The southern 
pHrt of Mesopotamia Xenophon calls Arabia (Anaft., i. 5, 

$ I); and other writers included It, especiallv the northern 
part, under tlw general name of Syria. (Slmbo, p. 737.) It 
was considered by the Romans adivision of Syria. (Mels,i. i 
1 1; Pliny, r. 13.) It is called by tho Arabs in tlui present 
liny Al Jezira, ' the island.* 

Mesopotamia may bo divided into two parts, the physical 
fcHtures of which differ greatly. The northern part, from 
Mount Ma.sius to about 3-H^W. Int., is a fertile country 
walcrol by tho Chaboros ond the Mygdonius; tho southern 
purr, from the neighbourhood of Circesium to tho Median 
wall, is a Hat and desert country, which Xenophon has de¬ 
scribed in tho ‘ Anabasis.’ ‘ The country,’ ho says. * was a . 
plain throughout (i. 3, $ ]. 2), level as the sea. and full of 
wormwood (di^ii^ou); whatever other shrubs or reeds it 
containod had all a sweet aromatic smell, but there was no 
limber in it. There wore all kinds of wild animals in it; 
the most numerous wore wild asses, and not a few ostriches; 
there were also in it bustards and antelopes.’ It was inha¬ 
bited in the time of Pliny and Strabo by predatory tribes of 
Aiaba called Scenitim, who were afterwards known under 
the name of Saracens. (Strabo, xvi„ p. 747; Pliny, vi. 28, 
xxiii. 6.) 

Little is known of the history of Mesopotamia till it be¬ 
came a province of tho Persian empire. CusAim-rtsA/Aa- 
tktxim, who is mentioned in Judgei (iii. S, lO) as king of 
Mesopotamia, appears to have bwn only a petty wince of 
a district east of the Euphrates. In the time of Hesekiah 
tho different states of Mesopotamia wore subiect to the 
Assyrians (2 Kingt, xix. 13). and subsenuentlyDelongodin 
succession to tho Chaldsan, Persian, and Syro-MsesMnian 
monarebiss. 

The northern part of Mesopotamia was divided into two 
parts by the river Aborma or Chaboras (AAaAour), called 
Araxes by Xenophon (Anab., L ^ $ 19), which rises in 
Mount Masius, and receiving the Mygdonius (of Htuli) on 
the east. Hows into the Euphrates at Circesium. Of tbm 
divisions tho western was called Osroene, and the eastern 
Myi^onia. 

Ylie chief town of Myrionia was Nisibis, also called An* 
tioebia Mygdonica (iVi«t&iA), situated on tho river Mvgdo- 


nius, in Ibe midst o§ a fertile plain at the foot of Mount 
Masius. It was surrounded by three brick walls, and was 
very strongly fortified. Hspor was repulsed in three sepa¬ 
rate attacks upon the town, ajx 33S. 346. 360; but it was 
ceded to him by treaty in 363. The Zoba of the Old Tes¬ 
tament (1 Sam^ xiv. 47; 2 Sam., viii. 3) is supposed to be 
the same town asNisibii, since the Syriac writers frequently 
mention Nisibis under the former name. To tho uortb of 
Nisibis was Daras {Dora), which was fortified by Anasta- 
sius I. (A.D. 306), who gave to it the name of Anastasiopolis. 
(Procop., Peri., i. 10.) According to Niebuhr, there are 
considerable ruins both of Nisibis and Daras. 

Tlie chief town of Osroene was Edessa (Or/a), in the 
north-west of the province, nine geographical miles from 
tho Euphrates. This town, which was also called Antiocliia 
and Callirrhoe (Plin., v. 21), is supposed to be tho Krech 
(^R) of the Old Testament. (Gen., x. 10.) Edessa suf 

fered greatly bvati earthquake in the time of Justinian, who 
rebuilt a considerable part of the town, and gave it the name 
of Justinopolis. Orfa was plundered by the army ofTimur 
ill 1393; out it soon recovered its former importsnoc. It 
contains at present about 40,000 inhabitants; and is about 
three miles in circumference. 

At the distance of two days’ journey, according to Nie¬ 
buhr, south-east of Orfa, was the antient town of Cbarrm 
(Harran), the Haran (Fn) of the Scriptures, where Abra- 

T T 

ham’s family dwelt after they had left Ur of the Cnialdees. 
(Gen., xi. 31; xh. 3; xxvii. 43; xxvhi. 10;xxix.4.) in 
the time of Hesekiah, Haran had been conqiiercfl by the 
Assyrians. (2 Ain^r. xix. M; /r., xxxrii. 12.) Itismen- 
tioned by Esekicl as a place of commercial impintance 
(xxvii. 23). Chorrs is memorable in Roman history for 
tho defeat of Crassus. (Dion. Cassius, xl. 23; Pliny, v. 21; 
Lucan, i. 104.) 

Circesium (AerAetiaA), at the union of the Euphrates 
and Aborras, was a very antient town: it is callcil (^r<-hv- 
mish (lCl*03*13) in the Old Testament, (/«., x. 9; Jer., 

xlri. 2; 2 CAron., xxxv. 20.) It was strongly fortified by 
Diocletian. (Ammian., xxiii. 3.) A little to the north of 
Circesium, near Thajtsaciis, uas an antient ford across Uie 
Kuphrates. 

MESOTYPE (NatroUle) occurs crystallised and mas¬ 
sive. Primary form a right rhombic prism. Cleavage 
parallel to the primary foces. Fracture conrhuidal. u^v 
oven. Scratches calcareous spar. Some crystals be- 
romo electrical by friction. Colour white, with shades of 
grey, yellow, and red; colour of atreak white. Lustre vi¬ 
treous. Translucent, transparent. Specific gravity 2“219. 

Mattiva varietiet globular and reniTorra. Structure 
fibrous, diverging. Lustre pearly. 

By the blow-pipe fuses with ebullition into a spongy 
enamel. Gelatinizes in nitric acid. 

Found in Ireland, Scotland, IcclaAL (he Faroe Islands, 
Sic., in trap, basaltic, and porphyrilic rocks, and aUo in the 
cavities of the more antient lavas of Vesuvius. 

Analysis of a specimen from Faroe by Smithson 
Silica . 49‘0 

Alumina . 27*0 

Soda . 17'0 

Water . 9‘6 


MESPILUS is a genus of Pomaceous plauls, distin¬ 
guished ftrom Pyrusby tho putamen of the carpels being 
bony, and their points spread open so as to give the fruit a 
cup-shaped appearance. In this restricted sense it is eon- 
fined to those fhiit-trees which are vulgarly csltod AfinUars 
whose aatringent fruit docs not become eatable till it hw 
begun to arrive at that stage of decomposiliou which is 
coifed blettmg. The word Mospilus has bowevor been some¬ 
times employed as a general name for all PomacMUs plants 
whoM ftuit has a bard putamen; it was used in this senM by 
Diosemdes, whose npvria, or rpicoccjv, was either 

Cntsegus tanocetifolia. as Sibihorp believed, because be 
found that aperies still colled rpicomd by the modem 
Greeks, or C. Aronia, as Sprengel conjectures; while his 
irtpiv, or firi/t>|X<fa, was the modem Mespilus gec- 
manica, or common cultivated medlar. 

nore oie only two species of Mespilua proper the one 
' Mespilus gtaniullora, an ornamental tree common in 
sbrubberios; the other M. gormanica, a native of the woods 
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and wild plaou of middle and wuthern Europe, which fur¬ 
nishes all the variHiies of Medlar. These are tlie Ijtrge 
Dutch, tl )0 Nottingham or Common, and the Stonolesa. The 
first is preferred on account of its large size, hut thu Not- 
tiiig^m pusso»ses the llnest acidity; the Stoneless is easily 
dislinguislieil by its small size and the character implied by 
its nnme. The tiocs may be propagated by eilh« grafting 
or budding upon their own s^ica, or upon the White 
Tliorii, Qiiinco, w Pear. By adopting the Pear as a stock, 
the atraightest stems can bo obtained. Tlie branchesof the 
Medlar naturally assume so tortuous an appearance, that 
any attempt to produce uniform regularity by pruning would 
only produce injurioai pflccta. Pruning sliauld be performed 
only with a view to general symmetry, the balancing of the 
top (which is apt to incline all to one side), and a judicious 
thinning where the brunches are overcrowded. It is neces¬ 
sary to observe that the fruit is produced at the extre-. 
mitics of the braui hcs, and therefore in pruning they must 
not be shortttiicd. 

The fruit, whuii first gathered, is extremely austere; but 
this austerity is chnngcilsoon after gathering into an agree¬ 
able acidity. When in a soft pulpy state, it is fit for use, 
and. presvined by the touah skin, will continue so for some 
time ; but a sort of muuldincss generally makes it appear- 
nuctt nl the stalk, nnd os soon as it is observdl the frail may 
be pronounccil unfit fur use. IKpping the stalk in brine 
wiiiild doubtless prove of advantage in preventing the attack 
of fungi un that jort. 

Mespilus juponica, the Loquat, is how called Eriobotrya 
jsponica, Mesp. Amelanchier is Amelaiichier vulgaris, aud 
?.i. Cntuiieastor is Cotoneaster vulgaris. 

MESSALINA. [CLAimius Nsito.] 

MESS.4LLA, or with bis Aill name, MARCUS VA¬ 
LERIUS MESSALLA CORVINUS, was bom ».c. 59, 
in the same year as Livy. It would appear from a passage 
in Cicero's letters that he went to Athens in Itis fiftceiuU 
year to study. {Ep. Alt., xii. 3‘Z.t lie was opposed in early 
lire to tho purly of Antony and Oc-lavianus (AuguatusX and 
was in cnnsciiuencc iucludnl in the proscription of tho 
second triumvirate, ii.c. 43 (Dion, xlvii. i 1 ; App., Civ., iv. 
38); hut after the battle of Philippi, he contrived to make 
his peace wiili the conijucrors, and wa.'i substKitiently ad- 
Naiirud by Augustus In oHlocs of great trust und power. 
1^ accompanied Augustus in his campaign against Sextus 
^mpeius, B.r. 36, and on his return to Romo was made 
augur fur the services he had rendered in tliat war. Tho 
militory talents of hlessalla appear to have been highly 
valued by Augustus; in d.c. 34, Uu subdued the Salawi and 
other warlike tribes which inhabited the Alps; and four 
years afterwards he coti<iucred the Aquitoni, to which vic- 
toiy Tibullus fiequeiilly alludes (i. 7; li. I, 33; ii. 5.117). 
In the two following years he was sent by Augustus to 
Egyqit and various parts of Asia on important public busi¬ 
ness; and onhisrelmn, n.c.‘i7, he obtained the honours 
of a triumph on account of his conquest of Aquitania. He 
was consul u.c. 31, und was appointed prefect of Rome 
h.c. ‘ 2 G. He died about k.o. 11. 

Messalla was one of thu most cclubrated orators of his 
time; he is freijuently mentioned by Quintilian iii terms of 
the highest praise (lutt. Oral., x. I; compare Hor.. Sat, i., 
10, 29; Ars 370): and the author of tho dialoguo 
J)a Oratoribiu considers him even superior to Cirero in 
grace and elegance of expression (c. 18). Messalla also 
appears to have paid attention to the study of language, 
smee Quintilian informs us that ho bad not only written 
treatises on separate words, but even on separate letters, 
(/lUi. Oral., i. 7; compare ix. 4.) He was a great patron 
of literature in general, and appears to have conferred no 
smalt benefits on Tibullus, who froquentiy celebrates the 
praises of his patron with as much suDserrieney as the other 
poets of the Augustan age. 

MESSENS. [Misssnia.I 

MKSSENOSkS, KING'S, cortain i^ccrs employed 
under the secretaries of state, who are kept in readiness to 
carry despatclies ^th at home and abroad. They ue not 
now ao orien employed ae formerly in sorting the secretaries’ 
wurninls for the apprehension of persons br bigb-treason 
or other grave ofieiioes against the state. Formerly too it 
was nut unusual forthom to keep the prisoners they appre¬ 
hend^ at their own houses. Aremartiable inslauco onhis 
practice is detailed in the ‘ Post-Boy ’ newspaper of 1713. 

* London, Jan. 10.—Yesterday morning the Morocco am- 
;iu»sadur was taken into the custody of one of her majesty’s 


messengers, byway of reprisal for his master’s onienng and 
committing to slavery several of iior iDi\icsij^s subjects.’ 
In the same paper, July 14, 1713, wo road,'The emperor 
of Morocco having rcluosed those of her majesty's subjects 
that had boon carried into slavery, Don Bentura de Zari, 
his oinbossador, who was in custody of Mr. Chapman, tho 
inusseiigtY, by way of reprisal, was un Saturday last sot at 
jliheriy.’ So that his excellency must.liave passed six 
months in the ipessenger’s custody. 

MESSE'NIA Wteenvta). a country of antient Greero. 
was bounded un the east by Laconica, on the north by Elis 
ami Arcadia, and was surrounded by tho soa on the western 
and Bouthurn sides. It was separated from Laconics by the 
mountain-chain of Taygclus; and from Elis and Arcadia 
by Ute river Neda and Ibu high Und which runs botween 
the bed of the Ncda and the sources of tho Pamisus. 
[Ahcadia.] Its area is calculatwl by Mr. Clinton at 1162 
square miles tPusti lhll.,\i., p. 385), which is about thu 
area of SluS'ordsbire. 

Messenia is described by Pausanias as the most furiile 
province in Peloponnesus (iv. 15, $ 3); and Ruripidcs. m a 
passage quoted by Strabo (viii., p. 366), speaks of it os a land 
woll watered, very fertile, with beautiful oMtures for cattle, 
and possessing a climate neither too cold in winter nor loo 
liot in summer, llie western part of Messenin is drained 
by the river Pamisus, which rises in the mountains Iwlwcen 
Arcadia and Mussenia, and (lows southward into the Mes- 
senian bay (Gulf of Koroni). The basin of the Pamisus 
is divided into two distinct parts, which are separated fruiu 
each other on the east by some high laud whicb stretuhus 
from Taygetus to the Pamisus, and on the western side uf 
tho river by Mount Iihomc. The upper part, usually uilled 
the plain of Stcnyclorus, is of small extent and luuderatu 
fortuity; but the lower part suuthof Ithoinc is an ex tensive 
plain, celebrated in antient times for its groat fertility, 
whence it was frequently called Maearia, or tho ' blessed.’ 
Leake describes it as covered in tho present day with plan- 
tatiuns of tlie vine, tho fig, and the mulbeiry, and ‘as ncU 
in cultivation as cap well be imagined.’ {TVavelt in the. 
Marta, i., p. 352.) The western part of Messenia is diver¬ 
sified by lulls ami valleys, but contains no high mountains. 

Messenia, called in Homer Messene, is said by Pausanias 
to have derived its name from Messene, tho wife of 
Pulycaon, tho first king of the country, who is described us 
tho younger son of Lelex, king uf Loroiiica (iv. 1, ^ I, 2). 
After thu lapM of five genoretions the suvereignty is said 
to have passed into the bonds uf Periercs, the sun of Aiulus. 
At the time of tlie Trojan war Mossema appears to liave 
been subject to Menelaus, with the exception of FjIiih 
and probably port of the western coast, which was under 
the dominion of Nestor. After the death of Menelaus, thu 
Neleid princos of Pylus are said by Strabo (viii., p. 359) to 
have obtained the whole of the country. On the division uf 
the Peloponnesus, after the Dorian conquest under the 
Horaclidso, Messenia fell to the shsro of Cresphontos, who 
fixed his capital in Stenycleras, and divided tho country 
into five districts. (Strabo, p. 361.) Pylus however appears 
to havo retained Its independence till a much later time. 

In tho middle of the eighth century before the Christian 
i mro, a series of disputes and skirmishes arose on the burders 
I of Messenia and Laconica, which gave riso to a confirmed 
' hatred between the two nations. Prompted by this fccfing, 
the Spartans are said to have bound ihcmsoives by an oaUi 
never to return home till Messenia was subdued; and they 
commenced tho contest by a midnight attack on Aropheiu, 
a frontier town, which they took, and put the inhabitants to 
the sword. This was the oommencement of what is called 
the first Mossenisn war, the date of whieh is usually given, 
though it cannot be fixed with certainty, os B.c. 743. After 
a contest of twenty years, during which the Messenian king 
Aristodomus distinguished himself by deeds of heruie va¬ 
lour, the Hessehians were subdued and reduced to the 
condition of tho Laconian helots. After bearing the yoke 
for thirty-nine years, tho Messenians took up arms egainiit 
their oppressors, b.c. 685, under the conduct of Aristo- 
menea, a noble youth qf (he royal blood. [Aristovkivks.] 
Tho Messenians howerar were again subdued, b.c. 668 ; 
and those who remained in their native country were troaled 
with the greatest r^ur. The majority of heemen how¬ 
ever withdrew from Messenia, and a considerable number, 
under the two sons of Aristomeoes, tailed to Italy, amt 
settled at Rbegium. ^ey afterw^s obtained possoMiou 
of Zancle, on iLu opposite coast of Sicily, and callud U 
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MfitiBonc, wliich liu retained the e&me name {MeMtina) to to confer tome tigiial blessings on llicir nation and (ho 
the preicnt day. world. The word it found in this sente twice in the Old 

Tho Metaenians a^in revolted in B.C. 464. This war, Tattament, in Aa/*n ii. 2, and in ix. 25.‘JQ. 

usually called the third Mesaenlan war, lasted ten years; The expectation uf the Messiah, first excited by the pro- 
at the end of which lime, the Messenians, who had ocen- tnise given to Eve after the fall of man iii. is). 

pied the strongly fortified mountain of Ithomej surrendered may be traced from the exclamUtion of Eve nt the birth oi 
on condition of being allowed to retire from the Pelopon- Cain, * 1 have {!;otteii a man from JehoTah,’ or ‘ a man 
netua The Athenians, who were not at that time on good Jehovah’(Oen., iv. 1), down through the patriarchal his- 
terms with Sparta, gladly allowed them to settle at Nau- tory, the Mosaic law, and the whole seriesof tho Jewi>.|i 
partus, a town at the entrance of the Corinthian gulf, prophets; and it is very generally admiued that remnants of 
which they had lately taken from the Locri Osol». (1%u- tho early belief upon this subject arc plainly seen in the re- 
cyd., I., lUl, 103; Paus., iv., 24, $ 3; Diod., xt 70.) This ligion and traditions of nearly all hcalliun nations. For 
place however the Messenians wore obliged to quit, when, information on those traditions, sec Dr. .1. p. Smith's 
at tho end of the Peloponnesian war, the Spartans became Serwiurn to tlm Metiiah, bouk iL, r < 2 ; and 

masters of Greece; but after the supremacy of Sparta had Bp. Horsley’s DtrsertaA'on on fAe/^Aoctofo/Me.li»«iaA, 
been overthrown by tho battle of Leuetra, Epaminondas dtnerted among the Heathen. 

fhrmed tho design of restoring the independence of MeS' The belief of the antient Jews respecting the person and 
senia, and accordingly sent messengers to Italy, Sicily, and ofTtce of the Messiah is of course derived from tho passac'i-s 
ail parts of Greece, to invite the long-exiled Mouenians to of the Old Testament which are understood as predictions 
return to thuir native country. Numbers obeyed the sum- concerning him. An elabnratu examination of all such 
mons, and in n.c. 369 a town was built at the foot of pasaages occupies the 4th chapter of the 2nd book of J>r. 
lihomo, which they called Messenc. Tho indepondence of Smith’s Scripture Tettimony tn the Metiiah, and the ful- 
the Mosseaians was guaranteed by tho p<»ce concluded lowing is his summary of the results of the intjuiry (ILiil. 
».c. 3fi 1 ; ami Messenia continued to remain an indepen- ch. v.) ‘ From these sources wc have learned, that tho Mi",- 
dent stato till the dissolution of the Achscan confederacy, siah was to be a real and propot human being {Gen., iii. 15; 
In tho Messoniaii statu, ns restored by Epaminondas, the xxii. 18, &c.); the doseennant of Adam, Abraham, and 
antiunt national manners are said to have been retained; David {Gen., xxii., 18; 2 Sam., vii., 19, &c.): in some pccu- 
and the dialect remained, up to the time of Pausanias, the liar sense the oSspring of the woman (Gen., iii. 15); tin. 
purest Doric that was spoken in tho Peloponnesus (iv. 27, perfectly faithful and devoted servant of Gwl (Is., xiii., i; 
j.s; Muller's Dorian*, ii., p. 421, Engl. Transl.). liL, 13); the messenger, supreme in rank ubove all otlien:, 

The chief towns on tho western coast were Pylos and Mo- of divino authority and giWM (Is., xlviii., 16 ); a hcaYoiily 
tlimie, or Methono. The bay of Pylos (Nacannoy, which is teacher, inspired with the fulness of divine gifls endqualifi- 
protected from tho swell of Ute sea by the island of Sphac- cations (It., xi., 2); the great and univciwil lawgiver, who 
tcria (Sphagia), is tlio host harbour in the Peloponnesus, should be the author and promulgator uf a new, holy, and 
Pylos was situated at the foot of Mount/Egalous, according happy government over the moral principles, characturs 
to Strabo, and must not bo confounded with the fortress and actions of men(Deu/., xviii., 18 ,19; Is., ix., 7): a hiirli 
which was erected by the Athenians in the Peloponnesian priest, after a new and must exalted model (Pt., rx., 4): tliu 
War at the iiorlherii entrance uf the bay, on tlie snot called adviser of the wisest counsels (/*., ix., C); tlie pscillcator and 
Coryphastnm by tho Lacedaemonians. (Thueydn iv. 103, reconciler of rebellious man to God. and of men among 
1(14 ) Muthone, or Methone (dfoJon), is sain by Pausa- themsel\es(/^(V/.); the kind and powerful Saviour from all 
nias (iv. 35, ^ 1) to have been antiently calleil P^asus, a moral and natural evil (2 xxiii., 1-7; /ofi, xix., 2.1-27; 
town monlioncd by Homer: it appears to have been a place /s» xl., 10; xlv., 21 >. The divine oracles have also in- 
of some importance in the time of Pausanias. Passing the formed us that, in tho execution of these benevolent pur- 
promontory Acrilas (Ca;>e GaHo). we enter upon the Met- poses, he should undergo tho severest sufferings from (be 
senian Gulf, at present called Koroui: forty stadia north malice of the original tempter, from the ingralitudc-m<l 
of Acrilas was Asino (Paus., iv.34, § 7), originally inhabited disobedience of men, and from the especial circumstanced 
by tho Dryopes: following the coast, wo come to Colonidcs, his devoting himself a voluntary sacrifice to procure the 
forty stadia north of Asine; and afterwards toiBpoa, which highnt benefits to those of mankind who should concur 
was called Corone after the restoration of the Messouians. in his plan of moffy. and holiness (Gen., iii., 15; IHafms, 
At tho head of the gulf, aud cast of the river Nodon, was xxii., Ixix.;/r., lit, liii.; Zf*cA., xii., 10 ). They have assurccl 
Pherm. or Pliarso, which was annexed to Laconics by Au- ns that, from bis deep distresses, he should emerge to gUiry, 
gnstus (Paus., iv. 3U, $ 2); end on tho eastern coast of the victory, aud triumph; tliat he should possess power, aii- 
gulf were Abia, which is mentioned by Homer, accoRlmg thority, and dominion, terrible to his detvriaiiied ndversancs, 
to Pausanias (iv. .30, § 1). under the name of Ira, and Leue- hut full of blessing and iiappiness 0 ) hisobedumt followers; 
trum or ].£uctm, which belonged at one time to Loconica. that ho should gradually exteud those benefits to oil nations; 
(SlralM, p. 361; compare Tac., Ann., iv. 43.) It is difficult and that his bonofiwnt reign should be holy and spiritual 
to delcTinine the boundaries of Laoonica and Messenia, as in its nature, and in its duration overlasting (Gr?i., xlix., 
they differed at various times. Muller makes the river 10; 2 .Sum., xxiiL, 1-7 ; Ps., ii., xlv.. Ixxii., cx.; Is., xi., 5 ; 
Nedon, near Pharte, the antient frontier line (Doriant, ii., Dan., vii., 13, 14). The testimouy of heaven likewise de- 
p. 4G0); but in the time of Pausanias, the boundary was a scribes him as entitled to the appellation of lioHdi'r/ul 
woody hollow oalled Cheerius, twenty atadia south of Abia (/<.,ix., 5): since he should be, in a sense p^uliar to hims«dr. 
(iv. 30, $ 1). Strabo blames Euripides for making the the Sou of (rod (iV., ii., 7; Is., ix., 6);' os existing and 
river Paniisus the boundary (p.366); but perhaps Euripides acting during the |>atriarclial and the Jewidi ages, and cicn 
referred to a small river of the same name, wtiich Strabo from otomily (A., xb, 7-9; Mic., v., 2, and the 
himself tells us was in the vieinity of Leuetrum (p. 361). which relate to the n/Jehovah); as the all-siithcieni 

The only town inland of any importance was Messene, guardian and protector of his people (It-, xl., 9-11, &c.); us 
situated, as already mentioned, at the foot of Mount Ithomo, the proper object of the various affections of piety, uf devo- 
on the summit of which ww llmeitadal. Strabo speaks of tionol confidence for obtaining the most impiwiaiit blessings, 
this citadel and of Aeroeorinlhus as the two stoongMt placet and of religious homage from angels and men (/V., ii., 12; 
in Peloponnesus (p. Mi); and the account of Pausanias, xevii., 7; It., xlv., 21-25). That testimony, finally, declates 
who praises the strong fortificatiooi of the town, is wii- him to be the eternal and immutable being (Pt-. cii., 25-28), 
tinned by the solid and beautifttl. masonry wfai^ remains the Creator (Pt., ciL 26). 0 (mI, tlie Mighty God, Adonai 
to tho prwnt day. (A., xlv., 6; It., ix., 6; xlv., 21). Blohini (/«., vi., 1 ; Mat., 

MESSIAH (^tto) is a Hebrew word, of the same sig- iiii !)• Jehovah (*2 Sam., xxiii., 4 ; It., n., 6; viii., 13; xl., 
... , _ 3, 10; xlv., 21-23; Zeeh„ ii., iii., vi.). See alto Henusten- 

nincation as the Greek Xp»v4c(CSm«)«B!Ofiif«l. In the here'* Chrittologie des A/tr/i TettamerUt. 

Old Testament the word is repeatedly applied to persons expectations of the Messiah among the Jews in tlie 

who wore conseraaM to the servioe of Goa in some sacred period bMwoen the clo^c of the Old Testament and the 
office. Thus the Jewish priests, prophets, and kinn are birth of Christ, os iudioated by the Targnma, the Apocry- 
called anointed (Mes«^) , or rt e Awtnted God. Trom pAe. tho Book qf Enoch, and the writings of Philo and 
this general meaning the word has pasted into a particular joaephus, were confuted and often inconsistent IlMpeci- 
use, referring to tho uluttrious peraoMge whom tM antient ing toe doctrines of the Thrgums on the Memra of j,iA. ur 
4ewa expected^ and whom their descendants still expect. Word qf Qod^ and of FbiM on the Xego*. see Louoa. lia 
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tho Apoeryfha tUe word Mewiab or Christ never onee 
occurs, anu there src no psssogot which can he said «ith 
any certainty to refer to the Messiah, unless perbagu one in 
Bccletiaaiiem, ti. 10 , ' I colled upon the Ixird, ilio Father 
of my Lord/ In the Booh ^ Enoch, which was written by 
a Jew about H.c. 30, we have an account of a vision (evi* 
ilentiy imitated from Daniel, vil 9-14), in which tho ‘ Son 
of Man' is associated with the * Antient of Days,’ and is 
described as a person * to whom righteousness belonseth,’ 
* vk'ho will mveal all the treasures of that which ia hiown,’ 
who ' existed and whose name was called upon in (be pre- 
BCRCO of the Lord of the Spirits beforo the world was created 
and for ever,’ who * will ie a support to the righteous and 
holy’ and ‘ the light of (he nations,' before whom ‘ all who 
dwell upon the earth will fall down and worship,’ who is 1o 
he a preserver and ruler, and suwrior to the kings of the 
earth, whom he will overthrow ' becauso they have denied 
the Lord of Suirits and his Messiah/ (Aw. Laurence’s 
Book of Knock, chaps, xlvi., xlviii, Ixi.) From Josephus 
we learn nothing on tlie subject, a fact sufficiently accounted 
fbr by bia own temporising disposition and the circumstancos 
in which be was placed. 

At the time of Christ’s advent vtrious expectations re> 
specting the Messiah prevailed among the Jews. It it suffi¬ 
ciently evident from tM New Testament, that, while some 
looked for a human prince who was deliver them from the 
Roman yoke and exalt them to national supremacy, others 
expected a divine teacher who was to confer spiritual bless¬ 
ings not only upon them but also on the Gentiles. (Bcr- 
tholdt’s Chrittologia Judaeormn Jetu Apoatoioramque 
Aftate, and Kuinoel’s Comment, in Lib. lliet. N. T., Pro- 
leg. ad Johan., $ 7.) The opinion of the Ssroarilano, recorded 
in John, iv. 43, that the Messiah would be a religious 
teacher and ' the Saviour of the world,’ is worthy of special 
altoniion, because the Samaritans received no part of the 
Scriptures but the Pentateuch, and were cut off from all 
intercourse with the Jews by national hatred. (Bishop 
Horsley’s Sermone, xxiv.-xxvi.) 

It is the belief of all (Kristians that Jesus Christ is the 
Messiah predicted in the Old Testament. The evidence 
of this fact is contained in the New Testament, especially 
in the four gospels, from which it appears that his lineal 
descent, the place, time, and other circumstances of his 
^rth, the conalilution of his person, the bistoi^ of his life 
^nd death, the miracles he performed, and the ductrinos he 
taught, all agree to tho minutest particular with the pro- 
nheoies respecting llie Messiah. (Fuller’s Jirsus ifie true 
Meeiiah.) 

The Jews, having rejected (he claims of Jesus Christ, 
are still looking fur the Messiah, whom they almost univer¬ 
sally expect to be a mere man and to confer on them only 
temporal bleSsinn. Most of the Rabbinical writers uf the 
midffio ages speak of tfo Messiahs; one, the son of David, 
tho conquering monarch; the other, the suffering Messiah, 
the eon of Joseph, who is to fall in battle, llghluig for his 
countrymen agaiut Gog and Magog, and in this sense to 
die fur them. Tliis opinion may be traced up to the sixth 
contury, and perhaps hi^cr. In these Rabbinical writinn, 
especially in tho book ^har, there are scattered valuamc 
fragments of tho more antient belief of tho Jewish people 
on this subWt. (Schoitnnii, Horee Hebraicee et Talmu- 
dieee; and Lightfuol's fVorkt.) 

In different ages there have ap;>eBred numerous ’ false 
Meniahs’ {M<dt., xxiv. 24). Of these ecclesiastical his¬ 
torians reckon twenty-lbur, for an account of whom the 
reader is referred to Johannes i Lent’s History qf FuUe 
Mettiaht. 

MESSrNA, INTENDENZA, or Province of, compre¬ 
hends the north-east extremity of Sicily, and is bounded on 
the west by the province of nlermo, on the south by that 
of Catania, on tho north by tho Hediterranoan, and on the 
east by the Faro or Straits of Mossiua, which divide it 
from Calabria. The greatest length of tho province is 60 
milos, and its broadtn 30 miles. A contimiation of tho 
mouniamous ridge which mni across Sicily from west to 
east, known to the antients under the varioui names of 
Nebrodcs, Hersi, Pelorias, 8cc., eovei* the psater part of 
the interiorof the province, and teminates at Cape PeWam. 
A number of torrents, called' fiumare,’ during the itiny 
season descend from both sides of the ridge, but t&oy are 
nearly dry in summer. On tho south-west the province of 
Hesaina skirts the base of .Stnn, tlie mass of which belongs 
to the province of ChUniB. The province el Usssinikw no 


greit p>ains,but it contains many valtevfc Its chief products 
are wine, oil, and fruit of every seal ne towns of the pro¬ 
vince are—1, Messina. 2, Melaazo, the antient Myle, a 
seaport town on a promontory of the northern coast facing 
the lipari islands, fifteen miles west of Messina, with a castio 
and 7000 inhabitants, many of whom are employed os 
sailors and fishermen. It exports much wine from the 
neighbouring districts, and also oil The red Faro wine, 
which is made nearer to Messina, is better than that of tho 
district of Melauo. 3, Patti, on the uroe coast, fifteen 
miles south-west of Melosso, and not frr from the ruins of 
the antient Tyndaria, has scvcrsl churches end convents, 
and between 4000 and 5000 inhabitants. 4, Taormina, the 
antient Tauromeniuro. on the east coast of the island, and 
at the north-east boM of the group of /Etna, an old looking 
town with about 4000 inliabitanla, is built upon a steop cliff 
towering above the sea; it has an antient ihoatre and other 
ruins sesttored sround. h, Castro Reule, in a valley rich 
in oil and wine, has 12,000 inhabitants. 6, Ruiidazeo, nt 
the north hose ofiStna, in a very fertile district, has |5,1)U0 
inhabitants. 

Tlie islands of Lipari are included in the administraiivn 
province ofMessina. [Lipabi IsLANns.] 

MESSI'NA, the Town of, lies on tho north-east coast of 
Sicily opposite tho Calabrian coast, from which it is sepa¬ 
rated by the channel of the Faro, which is hero about four 
miles wide, but becomes much narrowu^ farther north op¬ 
posite Faro Point, or Oipe Pelurum. The town of Messina 
IS built partly on the slope of a ste^ bill, and partly along 
the sca-sliure at the foot of il Tlie port of Messina is 
formed by a strip of sandy beach projecting into tho sea at 
the south side of the city and sweeping round in tho form 
of a semicircle. From the sicklc-likc form of this strip of 
land, the town received from its first Greek inhabitants (lie 
name of Zaukle (‘curved’ or ‘bent’),* which was aller- 
wards changed into tlmtofMessene. (TbuGyd.vi.5.) On this 
narrow tract of land arc the citadel, tho lazaretto, the light¬ 
house, and the CBStlo of Salvatore at (he entrance of the 
harbour, which faces the north. Tlio harbour, which is 
more than two miles in circiimrcrenee, is one of the host in 
the Mediterranean. Tiie luiger part of the town rises in the 
form of a crescent on the west side of the harbour, along 
which is a handsome quay lined on one side by a row of 
fine buildings called Li Wlatzata: this quay constitutes 
tho fashionahie proinenado of tho town. 

The view over the channel, the opposite coast of Calabria 
with its towns and villages, and the lofty Apennines bchiml 
them, and on the other side the low promontory of Karo, 
with its tower advancing into the sea as if to meet the 
Italian coast, form a splendid landscape, which is onu of tho 
finest even in the Mediterranean, a sea whose shores are 
remarkable fbr a variety of beautiful scenery. The climatu 
of Messina, though hot in summer, is very healthy, and is 
nut BO sultry os that of Palermo or Catania. 

Messina has raanyremarkable buildings; the catlicdral, the 
church of La Candelara, and that of the Capuchins, contain 
some fine paintings. The church of Santa Maria de Graffeo 
belongs to the Greek clergy, whose protopapa is the spiritual 
head of the Greek or Epirote colonies settled in Sicily. Tiio 
royal palace, the arcbidpiscopal palace, that of tho senato, 
the seminary.thegTeat nospital, the arsenal, the loggia or 
exchange, the granaries, the royal college, tho bank, and the 
two theatres, ere all worlby of notice, The public library, 
founded by Constantine Lasearis, is rich in Greek MSS. 
Messina is an archbishop’s see, has a court of appeal for the 
province, a commercial tribunal, a nwal ooUegc, called Aeca- 
demia Carolina, for the atu^ of law and medicine, and 
atout 60,000 inhabitants. (Serristori, Saggio Statistieo; 
Hyiova Guida dei Viaggiatori in Italia, Milan, 1S30.) 



Cota afPnkls (MwiliS). Brillia Mawsa. 

Messina is the most tra^g town of Sicily; it exports 
oil, oturrants and raisina, wine, alaonds, lemons, sumach, 
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]&mb*Bkins and kid*«1uiu, liquorice, and other produce of the 
inland. The Bpinning and weaving of ailk Rimi the prin¬ 
cipal manufacture, and employ aeveral thousand bands. 

{Saggio id i mezzi di moltiplicura U Rtehezze della 
SiaVtii. by G. do Welz, 4to., Paris, li922.) 

For the history of Messina see Hisbon II., and Sicily. 

MMACBNTRB is a point in a Sooting bodv, the po- 
siltuii of which, relative to that of the centre or gravity, 
determines the conditions fur the stabili^ or instaoUity of 
the equilibrium of that body. The equiUorium is elabU, if, 
when the body receives a slight disturlmee from its position, 
it tends, by the combined action of its own weight and the 
pressure of the Suid in which it is partislty immersed, to 
re-adjust itself in that position after some oseillations; and 
the equilibrium is inttMe if a slight disturbaiico will cause 
the body to overset and acquire a different positiou, wliioii 
will then necessarily be one of stable equilibrium. 

ilio surface of a hoavy fluid at rest is a horizontal plane; 
the portion of this plane which we may imagine to be 
within the floating body is called tlteyifone qfJloatalioH. 

When a body Uuating on a fluid is in etiuiUbriuin, the 
weight of the bMV applied duwiiwanUat its cciitrouf gravity 
must be equal ana czoclly opiiosite to the pressure of the 
fluid, or, which is the same, to a force equal to the weight 
of the displaced fluid, applied upwards at the centre of 
gravity of this jKirtion of the fluid; hence in this position 
the right line joining these two centres is vertical, and is 
called the line of euf^/ort. 

When the body is slightly disturbed from this {lositiun, 
the phme of floatation eviueiitly alters its position in the 
floating body; the cuulrc of gravity of the {lart iiniuersed 
also changes, and the thruet of the fluid will in general 
no longer pass through the centre of gravity of the whole 
body. The magnitude of this force will however undergo 
but a very small change, and the body is now subjected to 
the action of two forces which are equal and contrary, but 
no longer direotly opposite. 

The figure and density of a body may however possibly be 
such that tlie thrust of the fluid may, after the disturbance, 
continue to pass through the centre of gravity of the body. 
The equilibrium is then said to be imlif^ent, inasmuch as 
the ilislurbance communicated only pr«>duccs a now position 
of equilibrium. This happens when a body floats in a fluid 
of equal density with itself, and in other cases, as in a 
floating sphere. We may observe that if the disturbance of 
the equilibrium consisleu merely of an elevation or depres¬ 
sion or the centre of gravity, small vertical iiscillations would 
bo the consequence: the disturbance considered here is 
supposed such as to (end to turn the body nutid its centre 
of gravity, or to make the originol lino of support deviate 
in a vertical piano through a very small angle; this line is 
called the axi» passing through the centra of gravity. 

W'hcn the position of the body is thus disturbed, if the 
line of thrust when pruilnccd upwards meets the above- 
named axis, the point of intersection is called the mela- 
crnlre. The cunsequent motion of the body will then be 
titc same as if (he centre of gravity were uxckI, and the 
llirust applied vertically at the metacentre; hence if the 
iiictaccntro be above the centre of gravity, the thrust tends 
to rc-adjust the axis, and the equilibrium is stable; if below, 
that force lends to carry the axis farther from its original 
pliu-e, and the equilibrium is instable: if the two centres 
ctiiiicide, the equilibrium is indifferent. We give an ex¬ 
ample:— 

Fig. 1. 
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Ffg. I. A B C D is a vertical tguare section passing 
through G, the centre of gravity of a reotongular beam 
floating on a fluid of twice its speoifle mvity, this section 
being at right angles to the Ikcea of tbe beam: therefore 
P. C., No. 928. 


GH — i AB; and if^Hs^AB,fiB the centre of gravity 
of tlie fluid displaced, Gg is the line of support, aM E r 
the plane of floatation. 



Fig. 2 represents the same body turned round its centre 
of gravity through a small angle FG/or 9. l^oit GF a l; 
wo must find g', the centre of gravity otefCK, and draw 
g' O vertical or perpendicular to ef, cutting the axis GII 
in O the inctuccntrc. Let m, n, be the centres of gravity of 
tbe portions E Gf, FG/.and A that ofthc portion eCFCB, 
then hg : gin :: solid K Ge : solid eGFC I); and bg': g'n 
:: solid FG/: »)Iid cGFCB; but the solids EGc, FC/j 
are equal: hence bg gin :: hg': g'n, lliercforc is pn- 

, . , , • . . solid EGc 

rallel to mn, or ncariy horizontal, and = mn, 

iMlJm £ f CIS 

nearly. Nowwm = 2Gffi = J.and solid EG9 X length, 

solid E FCB=: 2 X length; thercforegg'= ^ X ^ X 9 = 

0 G H 

j : but ^ S^S’ — ^ f therefore gO = |,t*'GO = 

hence the equilibrium is instable. If tbe equilibrium were 
stable, the times of the oseillstioDs woula be found by 
supposing the thrust applied at O, tbe point G remaining 
fixed. 

META GALLIC .\CID is prepared by the partial decom¬ 
position of gallic acid by quickly heating it up to about 
480*. Carbonic acid and water are formed and separated, 
and a black, vbiniug, tasteless compound it loft, which io. 
not dissolved by water, but is easily taken up by the alkalis 
ammonia, potash, and soda in wlulion. It also decomposes 
the solutions of the alkaline carbonates, expelling the car¬ 
bonic arid. Metagallate of potash gives insoluble precipi¬ 
tates with the sails of barytes and stronlia, and also with 
ninny metallic salts. 

It is eumiioscd of— 

Thre>ce<]uivaleiUs of hydrogen . . 3 

Twelve equivalents of carbw . . 72 

Three equivalents of oxygen . 24 

Equivalent .... 99 

METALLURGY is the art of separating metals from 
their ores. Tlie processes vary for every metal, aod are de¬ 
scribed under each. 

METALS. Tbe metals form a numerous and highly 
important clast of simple or elementary b^ies. Different 
opinions are entertained as to their number, which arisos 
from the circumstance that a few substances an regarded 
as motallie in their nature bv some cbemiita, while by others 
their claim to this title is either doubted or denied; thus by 
Berzelius a substance which he discovered and called tele- 
vium is regarded as a metal, but it is not so ranked by anv 
English chemist; again, tbe base of silica is by some classed 
as a metal, and by them termed ritieium { whereas many 
consider it as more nearly allied in nature to boron, and call 
it nVicon. 

Wo shall consider neither of these bodies as metals. 
Indepondontly of them, (lie metals, ineludinf those which 
have been longest known, as well os some whose claims are 
even yet somewhat doubtful, amount to fo^-two; they are, 
given alphabetically, as follows :•> aluminium, antimony, 
arsenic, barium, bismuth, cadmium, calcium, cerium, chro¬ 
mium, cobalt, columbium, copper, glucinium, gold, iridium, 
iron, laianium, lead, lithium, magnesium, manganese, 
mercury, molybilen, nickel, osmium, palladium, platina, 
potassium, rhodium, silver, sodium, atrunlium, telfuriuin, 

VoL. xv.-s 
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tlioriunit tiit, tiUnlum. tungsteo, uranium, vanadium, 
yttrium, tino, tirconium. 

I'he gvnenl propertiei of tlie metals ore, tliat, with the 
oinglu uxeeptioii uf mercury, iliey ore all solid at the uiual 
temperature of the air, and the colour of most of them 
u greyish white. Silver is of a pure white; tin, cadmium, 
plalino, palladium, mercury, iridium, are white, with a 
slight shade of grey: antimony is whit^ with a lUght bluish 
tint; cobalt, niclLot, iron, ^nganese, and rhodium are 
more groy; lead and zinc are of a bluish grey; chromium, 
mulybden, and tungsten arc of a pure groy colour; uratiium 
is brown; gold, yellow; copim and tellurium, yellowish-red; 
and cotumbium appears to have the same colour.* 

Tlie lustre of tiielals is groat and peculiar, and is well 
known by the name of the metaJHc lustre; they dilTer 
however very considerably in the degree in which they 
possess this property. Professor Leslie arranges them ns 
follows, the first poeaessing the greatest lustre :-pIalina, 
silver, mercury, gold, copper, tin, and load. Whou reduced 
to a state of minute diviaion, as by filing, or by any other 
means, the metallic lustre is lost, but the oolour romains. 
The metals are generally reckoned perfectly opaque, even 
when reduced to min leaves; but it is found that gold-leaf, 
which is T y4Ti of an inch thick, suflers light to pau 
through it, and it Los a green colour; it is therefore ex¬ 
tremely pr^ble that all metals, if they could be rendered 
equally thin, would also be translucent. There are some 
rootals, such as lead, tin, copper, and iron, which, when 
rubbed, emit a peculiar and disagreeable smell. There are 
otliers which yield n peculiar odour when heated and va¬ 
porised; this is especially the case with arsenic, and it 
occurs also with antimony: the greater number of the metals 
are however inodorous; a fow of them possess taste, hut it 
is in all cases disagreeable. 

Formerly great density and a specific gravity superior to 
that of oUier bodies were considered as among the principal 
cliaracteristies of metals. But the brilliant discoveries of 
Sir H. Davy have proved that substances which are even 
lighter than water, potassium and sodium for example, pos¬ 
sess every propuity whieh belongs to metals. The density of 
all Iho metals has not been ascertained. Beginningwith the 
lightest, their specific gravities ore ns follows:—potassium 
0‘BC3, sodium U’972, titanium 5*300, columbium S'OIO, 
arsenic S‘b84, chromium 3'900, tellurium S' 113, antimony 
6‘702, manganese 7*03, zinc7*l9t. iron 7*770, cobalt 
7*834, nickel 8*279, cadmium 8‘C94, copper 8*938, ura¬ 
nium 9‘000, bismuth 9*830, silver 10*474,rhodium 1U'G49, 
lead ir443, palladium U'860, mercury )3'368, tungsten 
17*600, iridium 18'680, gold 19*361, platinum 31 ‘330. 

The following metals arc ductile or malleable, arranged 
alphabetically:— 

Cadmium Iron Osmium? Silver 

Copper I.«acl Palladium Sodium 

Gold Mercury Plalina Tin 

Iridium? NickSI Potassium Zinc 

The following motels are so brittle that the greater number 
oF them may be reduced to powder:— 

Antimony Chromium Mulybden Tungsten 

Arsenic Cobalt Rhodium Uranium 

Bismuth Columbium X^Hurium 

Cerium Manganese Titanium 

The degrees of ductility and malleability of those metals 
which possess those properties are very different, and some 
metals ore so totally nevoid of them that they may bo broken 
by the hammer, and even reduced to powder. Ductility is 
that property by which metals are susceptible of being drawn 
into wire, and raalleabiUty is that by which their form is 
changed, so that they are beaten into thin leaves under the 
hsitiner or extends by pressure. Tlie annexed tables 
show that the metals mentioned in them do not follow in 
the same order os to those properties. 

Oi4w «r DscillUy. (Mn of MsilesblUlT. 

GoM Gold 

Silver Silver . 

Plotina Copper 

Iron Tin 

Copper Pittina 

Zino 

Tin Zine 

Lead Iron 

•This sUtiBtst efeoloaMls isksB ftMs BntUfr.' Tisill KmSU pu Is 

Vob MdM.* tons I., V.6S7. It wOl patays appasr w MSmkwCfos thst 
ivy two sotbon s|im pndtsiy w to the coiem et Mitli. 


TUo ductility and malleability of metals are in general 
c^onsidetsbly increased by heat, but only to a certain oxtent 
There aro some metals which are malleable only between 
two very near degrees of temperature: such, fur example, is 
the cose with zinc. 

The degree of tenacity of metals is indicated ^ the pow¬ 
ers of their wires in supportinga given weight. I^e follow¬ 
ing weights are capable of b^ng sustained by wires of tlio 
annexed metals about 6*846 ofa lino in diameter 


Iron • 


iim. dM. 
•voir. pU. 

• 

349*250 

Copper 

• 

302-278 

Platina , 

« 

274*320 

Silver , 

« 

187-ia7 

Gold 

• 

150*733 

Zinc . 

• 

109 *.546 

Tin 

» 

.34*630 

Lead 

• 

27-621 


Tlicro are only fow metals which are very hard when they 
are pure. The following table exhibits some of them ar¬ 
ranged according to the degree in which they iiosscss this 
property, according to Professor Brands 


Titanium 

Silvur 

Rhodium 

Bismuth 

Tungsten 

Gold 

Palladium 

Zinc 

Manganese 

Antimony 

Iron 

Cobalt 

Nickel 

Tin 

Platina 

Arsenic 

CopiK-r 

Lead 


Scratched by gloss. 


|Scratched by carbonate of lime. 


M. Dumas however arranges the roclaU somewhat difTcr- 
ently: he begins with manganese as the hardest, which cer¬ 
tainly is nut the case; for titanium, which ho dues not uicn- 
tion at all, should precede that and every other inclul. M- 
Dumas’s statement is as follows:— 

Manganese Harder than tempered steel. 

Rhodillm' scrolched by glass. 

Nickel 
Cobalt 
Iron 

Antimony 
Zino 

Palladiura 
Platins 
Cupper 
Gold 
Silver 
Tellurium 
Bismuth 
Cadmium 
Tin 

Lead Scratched by the n&iL 

Potassium _ 

Sodium /Soft as wax. 

Mercury Liquid. 

The elasticity and sonorousness of metals are generally 
associated with their degree of hardness. There are not 
however any metals which are by themselves either very 
elastic or sonorous; but there are alloys which possess 
these properties in a high d^rec, os fur example those of 
copper and tin. 

i'he structure of metals is sometimes lamellar, sometimes 
granular, and frMuently crystalline: indeed, some of them, 
and more especially copper, occur crystallized in the form 
of the cube and its varieties. Bismuth isametal which may 
bo artificially crystallized iu cubes with great fooility. 

As to the action of the imponderable bodies upon the 
tfttali, it must be premised that no particular effect has 
been attributed to the agency of light. 

The metala are good conduotore of heat; they differ how¬ 
ever greatly in ^e celerity with which it pervades them. 
According to M. Deepretz, assuming the conducting power 
of gold as 1 standard, that of the undennc&Uoiied metals U 
as follows: 


Gold 

10,060 

Iron 

3,743 

Silver 

9,730 

Zinc 

3,638 

Platina 

9,810 

Tin 

3.039 

Copper 

8,932 

Lead 

I.70S 


O^ity/or //eal.—MM. Petit tad Dulong have deter- 
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nine') witb i^reat oare tho calorific capaci^ of a (raat num- 
bet of Tnetata for 1 ° of the oeotigrade thermomator. that of 
water being taken u unity. Their reaulta are: 


Bismuth 

0’0288 

Zinc 

0-0927 

Lead . 

0-0893 

Tellurium 0-0012 

Gold . 

0-0898 

Copper 

0*0949 

Platina 

0-0314 

Iron 

0*1000 

Mercury 

0-0330 

Nickel 

0-1038 

Tin • 

O'OSIS 

Cobalt 

0*1498 

Silver 

0-OS&7 




MM. Petit and Dulong deduce ftom their experimeota 
the important conclunona that the atoma of all aubMances 
have the lamo capacity for boat, or at least that this capa¬ 
city bears a very simple relation to tbo weights of the atoms. 

Dilatahility .—Immediately that heat |»errades the me- 
tols, and before it fuses thorn, it expands them in all direc¬ 
tions. This dilatation is different in each metal; it varies 
also in the same metal with eveiy degree of tho thermoine- 
trie scale; but fVom the freesing to the boiling point of 
water it may however bo regarded os nearly constant; 
between these points the linear dilatation fur tho following 
metals is such as stated by the authorities named 


Zinc '• 

Luplac* lod 
Lavaiiirr. 

• * 

niltoo snil 

Davy. 

0-00896 

l/ond , 

0-00285 

0*00^78 

Tin « 

0-00217 

Silver . 

0-00191 

0*00238 

CopiH-r . 

0-00172 

0-00170 

Gold 

0-00147 

0-00194 

Steel (tempered) 


0-00112 

Steel (not tempered) 0 - OU108 

• • 

Platina . 

0-00086 

0-00067 

Mercury 

e e 

0-00835 


FaxibilUy. —^The fusing 
> will appear fre 
'Chemistry— 


ing point of motals varies extremely, 
as will appear frinn the fdlowing table copied from Turners 


Fusible 
hcliiw a 
red heat. 


Infusible 
belnw a 
rod heat. 




FiUir. 

Authority. 

Mercury . . 

• • 

-39* . 

Different 

Chetnists. 

^Potassium . . 

* 

136 

Gay Lussac 

Sodium . . 

s « 

190 j 

f& Thenard. 

Tin . . . . 

a « 

443 ' 


Bismuth . . 

• • 

497 

Crichton. 

laCjfld • « » 

a a 

612 


J Tellurium, rather loss 
) fusible than loud . 
Arsenic, undetermined 


Klsproth. 

Zinc . . . 

* • 

773 

Daniell. 

Antimony, a little be¬ 
low rod heat . . 



1 Cadmium 

about 

442 

Stroraeyer. 

/Silver . . . 


1873 

Daniell. 

Copper . . 

• a 

1996 

Daniell. 

Gold . . . 

• w 

2016 

Daniell. 

Cobalt, rather less fuai- 



ble than inn 

• • 



Iron,cast » , 

a e 

2786 

Daniell. 

Iron, innileablo 

• ** 

highest heat 
of a smith’s 

Manganese 

• • 

w 

1 forge. 


1 Nickel, nearly the sarao 


os cobalt . 




Palladium . . 

a • 




Molybden 

Uranium 

Tungsten 

Chromium 


Almost ut-\ 
fusible, and 
not to be 
procured in 
buttona by 
the hMt of 
asmith’i 
forge. 


Titanium 
Cerium 
Osmium 
Iridium 
Rhodium 
Platina 
Colurobium 


Infusible 
in tbo lieat 
ofasmith's 
forge. 


Fusible by 
the oxy-hy- 
drogenblow- 
pipo. 


100 

Ik n 

15-80 

93-60 

Tin 

15*50 

73-60 

Ixad 

8-30 

28-50 

Mereury 

3-45 

16-40 

Potassium 1*33 


rblah'it/y.—Metals alao dtflSsr in this respect. Some me* 
fals are vulatilisod at moderate degreei of beat; among 
tbeae are mercury, cadmium, arsenic, tellurium, sine, pol- 
aoatum, and sodium; but tbere are others which may be 
exposed to tlie most intense beat of a wind lUmace without 
being at all vaporized. 

£/eofn'c%.—Bec(}uercl bu given the following table of 
the relative eonduetmg powers of the metals for electricity, 
the wires of the several metala being of equal diameter:— 
Copper 
Gold 
Silver 
Zinc 
Platina 

According to Pouillet, each of the following metals is po¬ 
sitive with relation to tlmt which follows it:—sine, tuad, tin, 
iron, antimony, bismuUi, copper, mercury, silver, gold, tel¬ 
lurium, pallaaium, platina. 

There are two metala only which are capa¬ 
ble of buing rendered permanently magnetic, namely, iron 
and nickel; tho former of these only is met with possessing 
this properly in nature; it is an oxide of iron, and commonly 
called tho loadstone. Most of the metals combine with each 
other and form compounds differing very materially in pro¬ 
perties from their constituent metals. [Alloys.] 

Oxygen and Metals .—All metals unite with oxygen, 
but with different degrees of facility and affinity; most of 
them combine with more than one projiortion of oxygen and 
some of them with several proiiortiuns. The nature of the 
compounds formed is extremely various; thus some metals 
form with oxygen comparatively inort compounds or mere 
oxides, such are iron and zinc; others, such as potassium 
and sodium, when oxidized become alkalis; whilearseuie 
and chromium form acids with this element. It has been 
already obsorved that some metals unite with several por- 
portions of oxygon, oud these may be mere oxides, as in ibe 
case of iron; or oxides and acids,as occurs with manganese; 
but there is no case of any metal forming a mere oxide and 
an alkali with different proportions of oxygen, or ari acid 
and an alkali under tho same circumslancei. 

Azote and AfeAi/r.—No permanent compound of those is 
known. 

Hydrogen and Metale do not readily combine; there are 
only two remarkable compounds; these reault from the 
union of hydronn with arsenic and with tellurium. 

Chlorine ana Metale combine with great facility, ted the 
compounds are extremely important; every metal is indeed 
susceptible of this combination; cblorine poasetses the 
remarkable property of forming in general volatile com¬ 
pounds with the metals. 

Bromine, sulphur, iodine, and pbosphorus combine with 
most of the metals: for an account of their properties, as 
well BS those which the motols form with tue preceding 
oleroents. see each particular metal. dTbe action of the air. 
of water, and the acids, upon the metals, is extremely vari¬ 
ous, and depends greatly upon their respective affinity for 
oxygen; few of them are oxidized in dry air, but many of 
them tariiisb and zome oxidize readily in it when moist, of 
which iron it an example. metale, aa potassium, sodium, 

and manganese, decompose water even at common tempera- 
turea, eomlnning with its oxygen and evolving the hydro¬ 
gen : others, as iron and zinc, require to be strongly healed, 
or the presence of an acid, to effect this decomposition. 

Although most metaU are dissolved by acids, yet platina 
and gold are exceptions to it, these and some others requu- 
ing chlorine, end generally in the uascMit state called 
regia. Few metals mwever are acted upon by acids without 
tha presenoe of water, and in some instances the water, in 
ethers the soid, and often both, suffer decomposition, and ft 
is to be obaerved that no metal diaaolvea in acid unlesa it be 
either ptevioasly ozidiaed or acquire oxygen from the 
nixtura of aoid or water in which the solution takae plitee: 
the lalta formed are in many oases of the higbtsl in^ort- 
anea in ebemleal iavestigations, in the ohemte^ arK end in 
medieine. 

HBTAUORPHOSIS OF ORGANS, in the Vegetable 
Kingdom, conaisla in an adaptation qf one and the tamo 
organ to several different purposes; connected with which 
are changes in form, size, colour, and otbar partieulara. 

The plan upon which the development of plants takes 
plaoe, notwithstanding tha infinite varied obwn able in tbo 
I vegetable hitigdotih fo mttietaaly simple, end ie executed by 
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nodificshona of one kindof elemoatary tiuuo.andone kind 
of external organ. In the b^inning. that is to say. in its 
embryo state, a plant is onlr a mass of spheroidal collular 
tiasuo possessing viiality. Sut os soon as it is excitod into 
growth, some of the cells lengthen and become woody tissue; 
others lengthen and {KDorate an elastic spiral lliread in 
their inside, acquiring the form and propert;!’ of spiral vea- 
sols, while numerous other changes of a similar nature are 
prcpduoed; to each of which wiatious peculiar properties 
arc inherent, such as the conveyance of Iluids in particular 
directions, the conveyance of air, the strengthening of cer¬ 
tain parts, the defence of others, and so on. In like manner 
a plant in the banning consists of nothing but an axis of 
growth eomposeo of Abro-voscular tissue enclosed in cellular 
tiasue; to give it lungs and a atomach, without which itcould 
not live, points upon its surfiM are expanded into leaves; 
these organs at psiticular parts of the system alter their tex¬ 
ture, colour, und form, and beeomo floral envelopes, or they 
contract, and organise in their interior a substance called 
pollen, when (hev become mtlo on^ans, or ilnally, they roll 
up. and convert inemselves into hollow bodies, within which 
are generated ovules or young seeds. These circumstances 
rightly understood, are found to afford the clearest explana¬ 
tion of the plan upon which the most complicated modes of 
vegetable organisation arc produced, and especially of those 
anomalous or monstrous eases whoso occurrence is so com¬ 
mon and diflicuU of explanation in the absence of the light 
thrown upon them by Morphology, or the theory of vege¬ 
table metamorphosis. 

This subject originated in the second volumo of the tenth 
edition of the Syttetna Salurte, published in 1750, in which 
Linnmus thus expresses himself:—' Leaves are the creation 
of the preunt year, brocis of the teeond, calyx of the third, 
petals df the /burth, stamens of the Jl/th, and the stamens 
are succeeded by the pistil. Tbit is apparent from Ornitlio- 
^IumB.luxurlantand proliferous plants, double flowers, and 

In December, 1760, these propositions were sustained by 
Linnieui in a thesis called the * Prolepsis Plantarum.’ He 
commences by remarking that * as soon as leaves have ex¬ 
panded themselves in spring, a bud is obscrv’able in the axil 
of each. This bud swells as the year advances, and in time 
becomes manifestly composed oflittle scales: in the autumn 
the leaves fbll off, but tm bud remains, and in the succeed¬ 
ing spring swells, disengages itself from its envolopeth and 
helmet lengthened: when its outer scales have aried up 
and fallen off, the inner ones are expanded into leaves, 
which are separated by a gradual extension of tiie young 
branch, and presently each new leaf is found to contain in its 
bosom a little scaly bud, which in the following season will also 
be developed as a branch, with other leaves and other buds. 
Now, when we see a tree adorned with leaves, and in tho 
bosom of these leaves provided with its little buds, we natu¬ 
rally inqoirt'^f what do these buds consist? Can it be of 
rudimentary leaves.^ each with its budleti, the latter of 
other leaves and buds, aud so on to infinity, or at least os 
far as the extension of the plant is likely to proceed? 
Nature organises living beings out of such roinuto parti¬ 
cles, and even from fluids themselves, that the best eye may 
in vain seek to penetrate far#nto her mysteries. I sliaU 
however endeavour to show that the composition of buds 
does not extend flirther at one time than ^vision ibr six 
years; just as, among animals, we find the little Vnlvox 
gUibator containing within the mother its chihlren, grand¬ 
children. great-grand-ehildren. and great-great-grand-chil- 
dren down to the sixth generation.' 

The defects of this t^ry consisted, firstly, in its not ac¬ 
counting for the modifications of the pistil; and, secondly, 
in the nnciful supposition that the organs of fructifioalion 
are prepared six years beforehand, and that their peculisr 
appoMDoe is owing to the time of this development beiiw 
anticipated by some unknown but ever-acting cause. It 
WM this wbioh probably caused the whole theory to be ge¬ 
nerally negleet^ It was however maintained by Ludwig 
and Wolff; the latter of whom in particular improved so 
much upon the speeula^n of Linomus, by rejecting what 
was ihneiful and supplying to a certam extent an explana¬ 
tion of the origin of the wtil, that his Psp«r in the Novi 
Commeniarii Aeadendef Mropolitwa tor 1768 would un¬ 
doubtedly have deserved to be considered the beginning of 
a new era in botanical philosophy if it had been known to 
botanists. But as it was iutrwuM into a paper upon the 
fbnnitioD of the intestines of animals, it doos not appear 


ever to have attracted attention until it was discovered 1^ 
Miquel a few years ago. 

It is in reality to the celebrated poet Giitbo that the 
honour justly belongs of having brought beforo the world 
in a clear and plmosophical manner the doctrine of uU 
the ports of a plant being reducible to tho axis and its 
appendages, and consequently of having proved, to usmhis 
own words, that vegetables ‘develop theuiselvos out of 
themselves progressively.’ By this means ho led to the dis¬ 
covery of the real laws of structure, and of tlie analogies 
which exist between one thing and another in different 
tribes of plants; thus laying the foundation of vegetablu 
comparative anatomy by ' establishing a principle in har¬ 
mony with all the laws obeyed by millions of isolated 
facts.’ 

A perfect plant consists of branches successively pro¬ 
duced out of each other from ono common stock, and each 
furnished with exeetlythe same organs or appendages us its 
predecessor. When the ftuotificelion is proiluccd, an alter¬ 
ation lakes place in the extremity of tho fructifying branch, 
which ie incapable, generally speaking, of further pi-olonga- 
tion; but aa the branches, before they bore fruit, were repe¬ 
titions the ono of the other, so arc the branches Ituuring fruit 
also repetitions of each other. If a thousand sterile or a 
thousand fertile branches foom the same tree are coinpurcil 
togctlicr, they will bo found to be formed upon tlie samu 
nniforni'^Iaiu and to accord in every esseiitiul particular. 
Euch branch is also, under favourable circumstances, capable 
Ilf itself becoming a separate individual, as is found by cut¬ 
tings, budding, grafting, and other horticultural processes. 
This being tiie case, it follows that what is proved of ouo 
branch is true of all other branches. 

It is also known that the elvinciitary organs used by 
nature in tlie construction of vegetables are esseiilinlly the 
same; that the plan uiHin which these urguiis are cuinbmed, 
however various their modifications, is also uniform; that 
the fluids all move, the accretions all take place, the func¬ 
tions gA% all regulated upon one simple plan; in short, that 
all the variations wo see in the vegetable world arc governed 
by a few simple laws, which, however obscurely they may be 
understood by us, evidently lake elTccl with tlie must per¬ 
fect uniformity. 

Hence it is not only true tliat what can bp demonstrated 
of one branch it true of ail other branches of a particular 
individual, but also that whatever can be sliown to be the 
principles that govern the structure of one individual, will 
ulso bo true of all other individuals. It is particularly re¬ 
quisite that this should be clearly understood in order ihat 
a just estimate may be formed of tho nature of tho proofs 
to be adduced with respect to the doulrines of morphology. 
Whatever can be demonstrated to be true with regard to one 
jingle individual is true of all other individuals: whatever 
is proved with reference to one organ is proved by implica¬ 
tion as to the same organ in all other individuals wlial- 
Boever. 

Moreover, the fact of one organ being readily transformed 
into another organ is in itself a strong presumption of the 
identity of their origin and nature; fur it docs not happen 
that one part assumes the appearance and functions of 
another, if they are originally oifferent. Thus, while tho 
functions of the hand may be |>erformcd by tliu feet, as wo 
know they occasionally aro in animals, nothing leads tho 
heart to perform the function or assume the appearance 
of tho liver, or the liver of any other organ. This is one 
of the arguments of Linnsus. 

Tho first of the organs which aro formed by a modification 
of loaves aro the bracts; these bodies aro iiitermodiate be¬ 
tween tho leaves and the calyx. Their nature is extremely 
various; sometimes they have a greater reeemblanec to the 
leaves, and sometimes to the calyx. In some roses, as R. 
canino, they are obviously dilated petioles, to which a leaflet 
now and then is attached; in other species, as R. spinosis- 
•ims, they differ in no respect from the other leaves. In 
the tulip a bract is oeeasioDally present upon the scape, a 
little below the flower; this is always of a nature partaking 
both of the leaf and the flower. In Abies excelsa tlm 
purple leale-Uke bracts often become gradually narrower, 
and acquire a green colour like leaves. It has wen stated 
by some botanists, that bracts are distinguishable from 
loaves by not producing buds in their axils; but tbe inaccu¬ 
racy of such a distinction is apparent from a variety of cases. 
In Polygonum viviparum, and all viviparous plants, the 
flowers tbemselvee ore converted into buds within the 
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bracts. There is a bud in tbo ftxil of everv brut of tbo 
rose. The common daisy often bears buds in the axils of 
the bracts of its involucre; in which state it is commonly 
known in gardens by the name of * ^n and chickens.' In 
the permanent monster called Muscari naonstrosum a small 
cluster of branches covered with minute imbricated coloured 
leaves resembling braets is produced in lieu of each flower. 
Hero all the parts of tho fhictiflcatioD, instead of remaining 
at rest to perform their funettons, are attempting, but in 
vain, to bmme organa of vegetation; or, in other words, 
to assume that state from which, fbr the purpose of per¬ 
petuating the species, they had beeft metamorphosed by 
nature. Hence it is clear that braets cannot be essentially 
distinguished from leaves. 

With the calyx begins the flower properly so namod; it 
forms what some morphologists call the outer whorl of the 
fructilicatinn, and with it commences a new onlnr of leaves, 
namely, those of the fructification, said to be distinguishod 
from the leaves of vegetation by their constantly verlicillalo 
urrangcmciil, and by the want of buds in their axils. Witli 
the leaves of tbo fructiflestinn all power of further increase 
ceases: the energies of the plant being diverted from 
increasing the individual to multiplying the species. The 
general resemblance of the calyx to the ordinary leaves of 
Vegetation is well known: its green colour, and tendency to 
develop itself into as many leaves as it consists of divisions, 
chpeciully in double rosea, is so notorious that it need not 
be insisted on. In the case of Mesombryanthemum barba* 
tnm, noiiced by Linnama, there is no difference whatsoever 
between the leaves of the calyx and those of the stem. The 
resemblance however between the calyx and the stem- 
leaves is ufrcu not apparent; but tho identity of the 
calyx and bracts is usually more obvious. In Cennis the 
transition from the one to tho other is so gradual that no 
i<no can say where the distinction lies; and in uumburlcKS 
Ki'icoa the resemblance of the bracts and calyx is perfect. 
Tho divisions of the calyx arc also occasionally gemmifer¬ 
ous. A case is mentioned by Rubier, in which odb of tho 
sepals of Caltha poliistris was separated from the rest, and 
furnished with a bud. And Du Petit Thouurs speaks of a 
Bpccimun nf Brossica napus on which braiichos were pro¬ 
duced within tho calyx. A monster of Herreria parvinora 
has been scon of the same nature. (Lindley, Introduction 
to JSolany, ed. 2. p. 533.) From this it is apparent that tbo 
divisions of tho calyx are not only not distinguishable from 
bracts, but that there is ofrou a strong tendency in the 
former to assume tho ordinary appearance of leaves. Tliere 
is however onotlicr point to wliich it is iierouary' to advert, 
in order to complete the pwf of tho identity of caly.x anil 
leaves; this is, the vcrticillate arrangement of the (onner. 
laiavcs are either opposite, alternate, or wborlcd; and these 
differences depend wholly upon their greater or le^s degree 
of approximation. If tho leaves of a plant aro rightly con¬ 
sidered, they will be fbund to be insetted spirally nmnd a 
Common axis; that is to say, a line drawn from tbo base of 
tho lower leaf to that of the one above it, thence continued 
to tho next, and so on, would have a spiral direction. When 
leaves become approximated by pairs, the spire is interrupted, 
and the leaves are opposite; let the interruption be a little 
greater, and the leaves become temato; and if the inter¬ 
ruption be very considerable, what is called a whorl is pro¬ 
duced, in which several leaves are placed opposite to each 
other round a common axis, as in Galium. Now a whorl 
of this nature is exactly of the nature of a calyx, only it 
surrounds tho axis of the plant, instead of terminating it. 
As wo know that snch approximations often take place in 
tbo stem in the direct line of growth, where the propulsion 
of tho matter of vegetation exists in its greatest activity, 
thoro is no difficulty in comprehending tM possibility of 
such an approximation constantly existing at Im end of the 
system or growth, where tho propulsion of the matter of 
vegetation oeaaos. But the calyx and more inner whorls of 
the fructification do not always retain their vertieillate 
position; on the contrary, they occasionally separate from 
each other and assume the same position with regard to the 
axis of vegetation as is naturally proper to the leavee. This 
is particularly striking io a ywry common permanent mon¬ 
ster of Lilium album, Known in the gardens by the name of 
the double white lily. In this plant the whole vertieillatioii 
of the ports of fructification m destroyed; the axis is not 
stopped by a pistil, but is elongated into a stem, around 
which the white learea the calyx an alternately imbri¬ 


cated ; and in double tulips tho outer whorl, representing 
the calyx, frc(|uently loses its vcrticiUate artangemont, anil 
becomes imbricated like the leaves of astern. 'The same 
straeture also occurs in the double white Pritillaria meleo- 
gris. Hence it cannot be doubted that the calyx cunsUts of 
leaves in a particular statu. 

The corolla forms the second line or whorl of the fniclift- 
cation. It consists of several divixuins, usually not green, and 
always alternate with those uf tho calyx. It is a series of 
leaves arising within those of Uic calys, from which it is 
sometimes indeed very easy to distinguish it; but from 
which It is so often impossible to discnminale it, that the 
difference between the calyx aixl corolla has been one 
of the most debatable subjects in botany. No limits 
can be found in Cereus; the same is true of Illicium, and 
several similar plants. In all Liliaceeu, Orchidaceo:, and 
ZingiberaccsB, the only distinction that cun be drawn Ixi- 
tween the calyx and corolla is, that the one originaios 
within tho other; they arc alike in figure, colour, texture, 
odour, and function. Whatever therefore has been provixl 
to bo true of llio calyx is also true of the corolla. There 
aro also coses in whic-li the petals have actually reverted to 
tho state of leaves. In a Coroi>anula Rapuiicnhis, seen by 
liiiper, the corolla had becumo five green leaves like those 
of tho calyx; tho same was found in a Vcrbascum pyra- 
midutum, duscrilied by Du Petit Thouars; proliferous 
flowers of Guum and Rosa, in which the petals were con¬ 
verted into leaves, arc adduced by Linneua 

The third whorl or series of fruntification is occupied by 
the stamens. These often consist uf a single row, equal 
in number to tho divisions uf the corolla, with which they 
arciu that case ulicniate. The exceptions to this in flowers 
with a definite number of st.'imcns are not numerous; and 
such as do occur arc to be considered os wanting the outer 
row of stamens, and duveloping the second row instead. 
Thus in Primulaceie, in which the stamens are opposite to 
tho petals, and therefore belonging to a second whorl, the 
first makes its appearance in ^hw'enckia in the form of 
clavalc or subulate processes arising from the sini^s of 
the limb. TIicho and similar processes, which are far 
from uncommon in plants, and wliich are known by 
various names, such as scales of the orifice of the corolla, 
glands, nectary, cup, &c., arc in most cases mctamorphoscil 
stamens. In Narcissus the cup is formctl of three stamens 
of the first row, liecoroo pctaloid and united at their mar¬ 
gins; while the six which form the second and third rows 
are in their usual state and within the tube. This is shown, 
firstly, by (ho frequent divisions of this cup into three lobes, 
which then allcrnatu with the petals; secondly, by a dis¬ 
tinct tendency in double Narcissi, particularly N. poeii- 
CU8, to produce abortive anthers on the margin of the lobes 
of the cup; und thirdly, by the genas Brodima and its aHicr. 
In that genus the crown of the original s|>ccies consists uf 
three jietaluid pieces, not united into a cup, as in Narcissu^ 
but wholly separate from each othcr^ in Leucocoryac ixi- 
oidcs tliese pieces arc nut pctalohl, but clav ate; and in I.ieu- 
cocoryne odutata the species have the same figure os in 1.. 
ixioidos, but almost constantly bear more or less perfect 
anthers, lliat theanthers are mere alterations uf the mar¬ 
gins of pota^ there is no difficulty in demonstrating. In 
Nymphma the passage from the one to (be other may be 
distinctly traced. In double ruses the precise nature of this 
metamorpiuisis is shown in a very instructive way. If any 
double niseis examined, it will be seen (hat those petals 
which are next Ihu stamens contract thuir claw into the 
form of a filament, and a distortion of the upper parr, or 
limb, also lakes place; the two sides become membranous, 
and put on the colour and texture of the anther; and some¬ 
times the perfect lobo of an anther will be found on one 
side of a petal, and the half-formed, mis shapen rudiment 
of another on the opposite side. In Aqnilegia vuIotiis this 
transformation is still more curious, but ei]u.-illy distinct: 
the petals of that plant eoniist of a long mwiIo purple horn 
or bag, with a spreading margin; wlnle the stamens con¬ 
sist of a slendor fllameni, bearing a small oblong, two-celleil, 
yellow anther. In single aud regularly-formed flowers no¬ 
thing can be more unlike than the petals and stamens; but 
in doublo flowers the transition is complete; the netals, 
which first begin to change, provide themselves with slender 
ungues : the next contract theirmaivn.and ^uire a still 
longer unguis; in the next the pur{HO mamn disapjiears 
entirely; two yellow lobes like toe cells of the anther take 
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itt place, and the hom, diminished in siae, no longer pro* 
cceds from the haee, ni in the genuine petal, bat from the 
■pex of the nov filiform unguis. In the lest transition the 
lobes of the anther are more fully formed, and the horn it 
ulmost contracted within the dimensions of the connective, 
retaining honvvur its purple colour: the next stage is the 
lierfcct siamcn. The conversion of stamens into green 
leaves is fur more uncommon: this indeed vc^ rarely oc¬ 
curs. It was seen by RSperin the Campanula napunoulus 
already referrod to; and l)u Polit Tiiouars found the sta- 
mcns'of Brassiea napus converted into branches bearing 
vnrlicillate leaves. In Planlago major and Sieversia inoii- 
lana permanent instances aro known of a convorston of the 
stamens, with all the other fioral organs, into leaves. Thus 
it appears that the stamens, like tho petals, calyx, and brae- 
tem, are merely modified leaves. 

Tho disk is so frequently absent, and is of so obscure a 
naturv, (bat few morphologists take it into their considern* 
tiiiti. lu many plants it consists of a mere annular tleshy 
1 ing encompassing tho base of the ovary; in others it forms 
a surt uf cup. in which tlio pvarios aro enclosed, as in ror> 
lain PcBunies, and it very frequently makes its appearance 
in tlic form of hvpogynous glands or scales: it is almost 
always between tlic stamens and pistil. That it is not on 
organ of a distinct nature may bo inferred from its iiaving 
no existence in a large number of llowcrs; but if it is nut an 
organ of itself, it must bo a motUficalion of something else, 
mid in that view, from its situation, it would bu rcferriblo 
cither to tho stamens or pistil. It has so little connection 
with the latter, from which it always separates at maturity*, 
that it can scarcely belong to it With the stamens it has 
a stronger relation: it consists of tho same cellular|ub* 
stance as the connective of the aiilbers, is very oficn of tho 
same colour; whenever it separates into wimt aro called 
hypogynouB glands or scales, these always alternate with 
the innermost series of stamens. In the Pucony the disk 
may in some mcasuro bo compared to tho inner row uf 
scales which exist between the stamens aud pistil of the 
nearly-related genus .Aqiiilegia. l>unal lias noticed half 
(he disk of a Cistus bearing stamens; and a variety of in¬ 
stances may be adduced uf an insensible gradation from tho 
stamens to the most rndimenfary smte of the organ. 

The fifth and last series of the fructification is the pistil. 
The simple pistil, that of the pea for instance, consists of an 
ovary, braring its ovules on one side in two parallel conti¬ 
guous rows, and at ita upper extremity tapering into a stylo, 
which terminates in a stigma. If this organ be fnrtlier ex¬ 
amined, it will be found that there is a suture running duwn 
each edge from the style to the base; it will be also seen 
that tho ovules are attached to one of theso sutures, and 
that the stylo is on clungaiion of the other: further, it will 
be perceived that the two sides of the ovary aro traversed 
by veins emanating from the suture that terminates in tho 
style, and (bat thew ycins take a slightly ascending diroe- 
tion tAwards tho suture which bears tho ovules. Now if, 
when tho pod of the pea is half grown, it be laid open 
through the latter suture, all these circumstances will at 
that time bo distinctly visible; and if it then be compared 
with one of the Icnlluts of the )>lant, it will lio apparent that 
the suture that bears ovules answers to the two eilgos of the 
leaf, tlio suture without ovules to tho midrib, and the stylo 
io the mucro. Hence it might, without further evidence, 
be suspected that the ovary is an alteration of the leaf; but 
if the inquiry be carried further in other plants, this sus¬ 
picion becomes converted into certainty. In the first place, 
the suture without ovules, which has boon said to m the 
midrib, is always external with respect to the axis of IVucti- 
fieslton, as would be the ease with the midrib of a leaf 
folded up and terminating the fructification. In the next 
place, notliing is more common than to find the pistil con¬ 
verted either into petals or into leaves. Its change into 
petals hto be found in nuracrons double flowers, oi for 
example double Narcissi, Hibiscus Ross siitensis, wsll- 
llowers, ranuneuluses, saxifrages, and others. These how¬ 
ever only show its tendency to revert lo petals as the repro- 
i.uiUiUiveB of leaves. Tlie cases of its reverting to other 
organs aro much more lostruclivo. In the doubic Ulex 
Europams the ovary is extremely like one of (he segments 
of the calyx; its ovuliibrous suture is not closed; in the 
room of ovules it sometimes hears little yellow processes 
like miniature petals, and its bj(ek eorresponds to what 
would be Uie back of the calyx; no style or stigma is visi¬ 


ble; sometimes two of these motamorpboied ovaries'are 
present: in that ease the sutures which should bear ovules 
ore opposite to each other, just as the indexed margins of 
two opposite leaves would be. In Kerria japonica, which 
is only known in our gardens in a double state, the ovaries 
ore uniformly little miniature leaves, with serrated margins 
corresponding to the ovniiferous suture of the ovary, and 
an elongated point repieeenting the style; their interior is 
occupied by other smaller leavea. Notliing is more com¬ 
mon among roses than to find the ovaries eonvorted into 
perfect leavea; in such eases the margins uniformly occupy 
tlie place of the ovutlferous suture, and the midrib that of 
tho sterile suture. But the most inttruetive and satisfac¬ 
tory proof of tho pistil being merely a modified leaf is to bo 
found in the common double cherry of the gardens. In 
this plant the place of the ovary is usually occupied by a 
leaf altogether similar to tliM of the brandies, but much 
smaller; it is folded together; its margins are aorralud, 
and, in consequence of the folding, placud so as to loucii 
each other; and they occupy the place of the ovuliferoiis 
suture of a real pistil. Tlie midrib of this leaf corresponds 
to the station of the sterile suture of tho ovary, and is not 
only lengthened into a process representing a style, but is 
actually terminated by a stigma. Tliore is thus a greater 
identity of function between the pistil and tho other sonos 
of the fructification than would at first appear ]irobable. 
The pistil is seldom indeed found convortoil into stamens; 
but it often takes upon ilsolf tbe form of petals, as lias been 
shown above; and altbough cases are very rare of pistils 
bearing pollen, yet several instances are known of ovules 
being borne by the stamens. This occurs continually in 
Sempervivnm tccterum. 

It B])pcar8 tlien that tliere is not only a continuons uniti- 
lerruptM poMogc from tbe leaves to the bracts, from bracts 
to calyx, from calyx to corolla, from corulla lo stamens, and 
A'uin stamens to pistil, from which circumstance alone tho 
origin of all those organi might have been referred to the 
leaves, but that there is aliw a continual tendency on tho 
part of every one of them to revert to tho form of a leaf. 

The pistil in a state of composition difTcrs much in ap- 
poaranco iVom its simple fnm. At section 78 of Itia 
Mulamorphnte der Hangm of Giitfac, are tho following 
remarkable words;—' Keeping in view the observations that 
have now been mode, tliere will be no dilllciilty in discover¬ 
ing tbe leaf in the seed-vessel, notwithstanding tho variable 
structure of that port and iU peculiar oombinalions. Thus, 
the ]K>d is a leaf which is folded up and grown togolher at 
its edges, end tho capsule eonsiiu of several loaves grown 
togethor; and tho rorapound fruit is composed of several 
leaves united round a common centre, tneir sides being 
opened so os to form a communication between them, and 
their edges adhering together. Hiis is obvious from cap¬ 
sules, which, when ripe, split asunder, at which time each 
portion is a separate pod. It is also shown bydifTereni 
species of ono genus, in which modifications exist of ilic 
principle on which their ihiit is formed: for instance, (ho 
capsules of Nigella orientalis consist of pods assemblcil 
round a centre, and partially united; in Nigella dauiosceiia 
their union is complete.’ 

As it may thus be proved that all tbe parts of a ilower 
are merely modified leaves, the following propositions may 
bo stated to constitute the basis of morpliulogy 

* Every flower, with its peduncle and brseteolr, being tho 
development of a flower-bud, and flower-buds Using nlto- 
getbor analogous to leaf-buds, it follows as a corollary, that 
every flower, with its peduncle and braoteote, is a laotu- 
morphosed branch. 

‘ And ftirtbar, the flowers being abortive branehes, what¬ 
ever the laws ore of the arrangement of branches with re¬ 
spect to etehteiher. tbe same wul be the laws of the arrange¬ 
ment of flowers with respect to each other. 

' In eoniequenco of a flower aod its pedunolo being a 
branch in a particular stata^ the rudimentery or metamor¬ 
phosed leaves which oonstitute braetem, floral envelopes, and 
sexes, aro subject to exactly tbe same laws of arrangement 
as regularly formed leavea.' (Lindley's Outline <tf the Firet 
PrineipUt q/* Boimt/, edit. S.) 

Thorefore all tbecriea of structure inconaisteot with theso 
propositions must be vioioua. 

The reader who would oocupy bioMolf further with thia 
curious subject, nay eonsult Upas's edition of the 
Oiuvtee d'Hietoire Natitrelk ^ Giith^ Paris, 1S37; 
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Mi(|uol'8 Corrmuntefio d$ Orttmonm in ytgeia^libu* 
Ortu (ft Mgiamorpfitm, Luga. Bat., 1833; tad Roper'i 
TreatUo D» Organi* Tiantorum. 

Kiisolmann Eat moreorer {.Da Anthol^ai Pndtnirm') nt- 
teDijiled to olattify the priocipal aberratioM from normal 
Hiructure. and hat collected a very oonaiderable number of 
coact under tbo following heads:—« 

1 . Retrograde metanurpbosii {Ragrtttua), when organs 
ataume the state of some of those on the outside of them, as 
when carpels change to stamens or petals, hypogynous 
scales to stamens, stamens to petals or sepals, sepals to 
ordinary leaves, irregular structure to regular, and the like. 
2. Folinrcous metamorphoeis {p'ireaoaniia), when all the 
parts of a tiower assume more or leee completely the state 
of leaves. 3. Disunion (Diafunetio), when the parts that 
usually cohere are separated, u the carpela of a syncarpous 
pislillnm, the Alaments of monadelpnous stamens, the 
petals of a monopelalous eorolla, Stc. 4. Dislocation (Apos- 
ituit ); in this coso the whorls of the flower are broken up 
by the extension of the axil. S. Viviparousnoss {JMa- 
jAytit), when tho axis is not only elongated, but coiUinuos 
to ^row and form new parte, as in those instances whore one 
flower grows from within another. And, finally, G, Pro- 
liferousucss when buds are developed in the 

uxiU of the lloral organs, so as to convert a simple flower 
into a muss of inflorescence. A very considerable number 
of inslimccs uro adduced in illustration of these divisions, 
and the work will be found highly useful as a collection of 
curious or important facta 

MK^APHOR f/urapepd, literally ‘a transference'), « 
ligiire of speech which tenders the subject of discourse 
striking, by (ho aid of expressions primarily referring to other 
oh ji'i'ts. A common kind of metaphor is that called personi- 
ilrulioii, where inanimate beings are represented as endowed 
with life, and even with feeling, reason, &c., ns' the fields do 
laiigli and sing,'—‘stern winter.’ If this kind of metaphor 
spirKualisostliv corjioreal, another kind, on the contrary, em- 
the spiritual, as ‘ the star of renown’—‘ the pinnacle 
of honour,’and so on. A third kind is little else than a 
bhurlencd simile, two ohjccts in the same sphere being 
brought togollior, only on account of their rcbinnblance. To 
thii kind belong kui-Ii expressions as' the silver moon’—' tho 
golden sun,’ &c., where it wdl be seen at onco that * silver' 
and •moon.’ ‘gold’ and ‘sun,’ are connected merely on 
nci'otint of their olivious limilnrity of colour and brightness. 
Thu origin of the first two kinds of metaphor is not so oppa- 
rent, for though they likewise express a similarity, yet (ho 
simihirity of a scries of bodily objects to a series of objecls 
merely of the mind, where there can of necessity bo no stui* 
hililo rcscmhlanco, is a subject for psychological investign* 
tion. The application of certain metaphors, in all languages 
and among all people, attracted the attention of Jean l^ul 
llichter. who remarked that * no nation culled error, light, 
or truth, darkneas.’ If we attend to Ute state of language, 
we shall find that a great part of the commoucst discourse 
is composed of motapliors of the seconcT kind, and that 
nearly all words expressing mental states, operations, and 
alTuctinns arc in fbet metaphorical. Thus we say every day 
* a man of uxtcniled views'—’ a man of good capacilv, acute 
iiidi^ont,’ &e., where the words ‘ extended,’' nows,'' eupa- 
tily,’ ‘acute,’ evidently belonged originally to material ob¬ 
jects, but have been applied to things immaterial by meta¬ 
phors. Tho circumstance that materiid objects are more ap¬ 
parent, that lan^age seems primarily to have them for its 
aole objects, and that when a higher degree of reflection 
brin^ with it ohiecls belonging to the mind alone, nothing 
is left but to apply in a new sense the words already formed, 
is sufficient to explain the use of these metapbon niserally. 
Bui still the fact that such and such bodily attributes aro 
univortally predicated of such and such spiritual objects 
alone, may Hill ftimlth matter tot eoniidWation to tbo 
curious injMToboIogieal spooulatlon. 

METAPHYSICS, a name miginalW applied to those 
books of Aristotle which followed his ' Physics,' and which 
his editors called ' Uie boolu after the rbysics’ (/isrd rd 
^tKTisd). In modem times the word baa been variously 
applied, and seems to assume quite a distinct meaning as 
employed by differsot autliM. With tho Germans, meta¬ 
physics is a science purely so^Utive, which soam beyond 
the bounds of expenenee. ilie objects of this science are 
supersensual Meaa, unattainable ^ experience, and the 
difficulty of defloing the woid Hm in the clrconutance that 


tho very knowIedB)* of the ideas sought requires some pra- 
fleienoy in tho^tudy. Hence to one altogether unacquainted 
with speculative philosophy it is almost impossiblu to ex¬ 
plain tuo meaning uf the word ‘ metaphysics’ as usfid iu this 
senso. The very ponibility of a science beyond uxpericnco 
has been denied by a great number of philotopbcrs, and 
many works called metaphysical should rather M tcnncit 
inquiries into tho possibility of in«uph)-sies. .Thus Kant's 
celebrated work, the Cntik der reinni Vrmunft, is a mcru 
inquiry into the )M>ssibiIity of a thuoretical s«.-iunco of things 
boyonu experience, which terminates with a dutiial of such 
possibility, and lionco some modern plnloKuphers have con¬ 
sidered Kant 08 no metaphysician, but os acriiic. of Iho 
mental faculties, whoso labours were to be tbo priMturxurs of 
a now system of speculation. On tbo other harul, a work 
like Spinuta’s * Elfncs’ is purely metaphysical. He assiimt!-; 
the possibility of his science, and, proceeding from u numiiiT 
of axioms, speculates accortliiigly. Those who deny the pi»- 
sibilily of motophysics deny uven thu right to iwtuinu any 
axioms as applicable to a sphere beyond experience: and 
those who did assume them, as Spinoza, I,cibiutz, and Wolf, 
were called by the Kantians dogmalists, in uppositiun to 
thoir own appellation of critics. 'Tho greot point to be eM;i- 
blished prior to metaphysical speculation is the identity, or 
at loast the necessary concurrence, of thought and boiug. 
This once esiablishetl, speculative inquiry may proceed, us 
the results of logical investigation must in such a case, of 
course, concur with the nature of being itself: hut the 
sceptics always deny the right of assuming such identity 
or concurrence*, while on the other bsnd dificrent theories 
have boon ndoplcd to prove thorn, such as those of harmony 
between body and spirit,—of tho non-licing of body alto¬ 
gether, except as an afTcctiod of spirit,—of an absolute 
idenlily liotweisii thought and being, {kc. It may be as 
well to uhsci'vo that the critical pbilosophy, whitAi asMiincs 
nothing 1ml the '1' or ‘ego,'and tho laws of thought (Fichte 
deducing even the latter from the axiom, ‘I ami’), has 
Dcscarlcs for its author, whose ‘ (Jogilii, ergo sum,’ lies at 
the basis of most modern !>ysiciiis. [Dksc AKTttv.] i 

111 England, the* word metaphy sics is usually applioil to 
denote (ho philosophy of luiinl, us ihslingui->hcd from that 
of matter. This sciciico treats of (lie ursocinliuu of ideas, 
memory, and various plienumciia of mind; and as it consists 
merely iu collecting facts and making inductions like any 
other experimental science, its possibility is no more quos- 
tionnhle than lliat of chemistry or electricity. However, 
I.,ucke’s ‘ Essay on (he Human Understanding,' as a denial 
of any source uf knowledge other than experience, may be 
put at the side uf Kant’s ‘Critik,’ as containing inquiries of 
a similar nature, though the results l>o different; Berkeley's 
‘ idealism' muy be cnuiparcd with Ibu ‘ Wisseuscliaftslehre' 
of Fichte, and the common-senso theory of Hcid with tlie 
views of.lacdbi. The philosophy of mind as an expen'mentai 
scioueo has been cliieliy trc.ited by tliq modern Scotch phi¬ 
losophers. 

MKTASTA'SIO, PIETRO, was born at Rome, on the 
Oth of January, ICJS. His father, once an opulent citizen 
of Assisi, afterwards a soldier, then an amanuensis, and 
finally a small pastrycook at Rome, was enableil, by tho 
profits of bis trade, to place liis son at a little grammai- 
sehool, vvhero he soon displayed lliat talent for poetry 
which so highly distinguished him in after-life. Bufuro he 
was ten vears old, says liis biographer. Dr Bnmcy, In* 
could lualce verses on any subject, and it woe no un'usnni 
sight to see bis father’s iwrch surrounded in the evening, 
after school hours, by groups listening to the iMesyofacliiM. 
During one of these tuneful (Its, tlie celebrated lawyer .iiul 
critic Gravina happened to pass by, and was forcibly strtx'lc 
by the extraordinary talent displayed by tho youthful iin- 
provvisatoro. He effiired the young poet money, ulnrii was 
refused iu o manner so firm, yet so ]ioIilc, that Gravina's 
admiration of him was increased, and he iiutuntly formed 
tha rcsulutidh of adopting him. The futlicr, Felice Tra 
passi, Willingly consented, and thu next morning Pialro 
wras consign^ to the rare of his patron, who changed his 
name to Motastasio (Mcroffrainr, multitio, a changing), a 
lerm expressing his situation by adoption. 

Gravina immediately determined to oducatc his chanti; 
for the profession of tho law, wishing rather that be shnniil 
bae^o on orator than a poet, wed knowing that the former 
profoMion toads to fortune, end the latter, muet commonly, 
to empty fame. Ue nevertheless caused hint to study (he 
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antlent pdoU, in which pnnuit his ardour and success ww 
to great, that at the early age of fourteen he produced his 
tragedy Oiiutino, written after tho Greek models. Hii 
patron now nut only allowed but encouraged his dovolion 
to the muses; and when Metastasio had reached bis 
eighteenth year, Gravina aecoint«nied him to Naples, that 
he might meet and aing with the nuHt eminent improvvi* 
•atori of the day. He became a universal favourito. The 
liarmony of his voree, the grace and dignity of bia eloeu- 
tion. and the expressiveness of his countenance, were the 
topics of all conversations. Still he continued to study the 
law; and, to secure an opening into the onl^ ether toad to 
preferment, entered into a minor order of priesthood. 

Within two years after his arrival at Naples, his patron 
died, and Mcuslasio mourned his loss like an ad'cctionato 
son. By Gravina's will he heeatoe sole possessor of all his 
property, consisting of IS,OOU crowns- a fine library, and a 
littto estate in the kingdom of Naples. But such wss the 
generosity, not to call it hy a harsher name, of the poet's 
disposition, that, in the sliort space of two years, all that 
remained to him of this pruperiv was the smalt landed 
estate. He now applied to tho law, and during a whole 
year was most assiauous in his studies under Pagliatli, a 
mortal enemy to the muses. But at tho end of that time 
he was again attracted to his poetic pursuits, nnd produced 
UD Hpilkal^fUtm, at the request of the Countess of 
Althau, who likewise prevailed on him to write tlic drama 
Bndimione. Under the patronage of the viceroy of Naples, 
he next produced Gli Orti Ktperidi (tlte Gurtiens the 
Httperidee), and then Angelica, the plot from Ariosto. 
The former of the two was most successful, and especially 
admired hy Signora Bulgariiii, better known as the 
Ronutninn. Sho was the first singer of her day, and per¬ 
formed the part of Venue in the favoured opera. Such 
were her admiration and esteem for the author, that she per- 
auaded him to renounce the law. to take up his abode under 
her husband's roof, and to dedicate the whole of his 
enermes and time to ibe muses and to friendship. Feeble 
was me struggle between Pngliotti and the Komaninu; bo 
acceded to the templing projKMal, and henceforward 

* Apullolioat Mft'an Thcioif 

Kit Didone Ahbandoualii was written at thcretjucst of 
his female friend, to whom, it has been surmUed, the poet 
is indebted for some of tho finest dramatic incidents. Sueli 
was the celebrity of this drama, that it was set by all the 
great Italian composers of that period, and not only esta¬ 
blished the author's fame, hut brought him a large pecuniary 
recompense. In 17‘i7 he aecompanictl the Jiomanina to 
Roma, where ho produced his Seminunide, Ezio, Alee- 
sandro itelT Indie, Culone in Utica, und the opera so well 
known by our English version of it, Arlaterse. But praise 
was nearly the whole of the reward he reaped from his 
labours in the pope’s dominions. 

In the year Inotastasjo received an invitation from 
the court of Vieuua, whither ho repaired, uiul became the 
successor of Apostolo Zeno, the Imperial laureate. This 
appointment was rendered more gralify ing to him, as it was 
made on the recommendation of Zeno himself, wlio had 
Jong enjoyed tho office, and had written a vast number of 
lyrical dramas, among which arc many of the best that the 
Italian language con boast. [Zkno.] The stipend assigned 
to Metastasio was considerable for that time—30U0 florins 
was then a large salary; and other advanta^ were added. 
This came rather oppt^uncly, for at Rome be bad suffered 
much from the slondomcss of bis income, and was often 
indexed to his friend for assistance. To lier, when he 
left Italy, he entrusted his affkira, and deposited with her 
a small sum for the temporary support of uis father, till he 
could make an arrangement of a itermanent kind, llis 
reception by Cbarlee VI. was most gratifying, and pro- 
iniaod everything for the future, a protniso not disap- 
iwintcd. Huring the suoreediiig three years, his corre¬ 
spondence with hie ‘ineetimoble counsellor and friend’ 
amounts almost to an autobiography; but in 1734 be sus¬ 
tained an irreparable loee by ner death, who to the last 

E roved the sincerity of her altaebment by bequeathing to 
im, after the decease of her busband, the whole of her 
property, amounting to 2fi,0U0 crowns. Metastasio however, 
guided in this instance, as he was in every other, by the 
atrielest rules of honour, declined to derive any advantage 
from-tbe will so generously mode in bis favour, and imme¬ 


diately transferred to the husband all ri^t to the reve^ 
sionary property. What may have been the nature of (he 
connection between the poet and Signora Bulgarini (or the . 
Romaoina), it is now impossible to sty. From Motastasio'i 
letter lu the busband on the death of his wife, the sorrow 
expressed is in s tone of candour which looks ss if there 
had been nothing to conceal or disguise. He says, * 1 know 
not how to b^in this letter. The tidings are so intolerablo 
to me on many eoeounta, that I can devise no means to 
diminUh tho acuteness of my sufferings; therefore I trust 
you will not accuse me of want of feming if 1 am unable 
to suggest to you any consolation fbryour loss, as I have 
hitherto been totally unei^ual to flomng any for myself.* 
At what age tho lady died u unknown, but os she was first 
singer at Genoa in 1712, it is likely that she was much the 
senior of her friend. 

Meloitasio’s mode of life, from his first settling in Vienna 
till the moment of Ins death, wm that of a poet and man of 
letturi, who devoted his time and thoughts to (he muses, to 
generol literature, and to tlio converution of persons more 
or loss coiiueetcd with his pursuits. In 1733 no produccil, 
among other pieces, VOlimpiade, which the Italians dis¬ 
tinguish as il divino, and lits very popular cansonotto. La 
Zt6sr(d. For the emperor's birtb-day in 1734 be wrote tho 
noble opera, so well known in every part of Europe, La 
Clemenxa di Tito, which was set by the Imperial composor, 
Caldaro, but not a vestige of the music remuiiis. The stime 
drama however was in 179U chosen by Mo»rt, whose magic 
notes have assisted in bestowing on it immorlality. It is 
not unworthy of remark, that though all the poet's opercs 
were sot as souii as written, yet not oven a single piece of 
the original music is now known, or, wo believe, to bt found, 
except perliaps in the Imperiul library of Vienna. 

Ilti continued supplying the court with lyric dramas and 
oratorios, and also employed himself in the production of 
various dotoolied pienos of poetry, till tho year 1741), wlicii 
the death of the emperor brought on the long and devastat¬ 
ing war in Germany, and this led to tho closing of the 
theatre, fur whicli ho had so successfully laboured. Hu 
now employed his pm in translating into blaiik-vcrsc the 
Are l\)etica of Uorace, together wiib one of his Satires 
and Epistles, and .Juvenal's third Satire. He likewiae wiotu 
notes on the Greek tragedians, and translated a portion of 
Aristotle’s 'Puetic,’ adding a very learned, luminous, and 
ingenious commentary, which appeared in print after his 
decease. But tliough his dramatic labours for the Imperial 
eity were suspended, he produced in 1744 Antignnu for 
the court of Dresilen, and JpermestTa in the same year, 
llis health however appears now to have suffered from tho 
anxieties occasioned by ibe lung war, and he culerlained 
serious thoughts of hastening back to Rome; but Ibc return 
of peace uperatcil on him like'a chsmi; it removed the 
nervous disease which hod hung on him, it restored his 
wonted tranquillity, and in 1731 nc wrote U Re Pnelorc fur 
the ladies of the Imimrial court, by whom il was pcrforined, 
and the * bold sciitimeiils on the duty of sovereigns, which 
lie ventured to put into the mouth of uuc of eliaruclurs, do 
eaual honour. Dr. Burney remarks, to his Imperial patrons, 
wlio could listen to them with pleasure, anil to the laureate 
who had the courage to preach them.’ His lest drama was 
Il Ruggiero, performed in 1771 at Milan, on tho inurriugo 
of the archduke Ferdinand. 

Of Metostasio's seven sacred dramas, or onitoriiw, La 
Poeehne, La Morte iTAbel, and Isacco aro best known; 
but all of thorn, Calsabigi justly obserres, ore as perfect as 
this kind of composition ^1 dlow. Of his cantatas, La 
Primavera, La Libertd, and La Partenza are admired 
by ail who have auy acquaintance with Italian poetry. His 
occasional shwt dramatic pieces, sonnets, and other miscel¬ 
lanies arc too numerous to be mentioned here; a catahtgue 
raieomi of them it given in the work whence we liuvo 
drawn most of our materials for the foregoing poriiun of this 
article. (Dr. Bomey'e Metnoin ((f MeUulaeio.) 

One of the occupations of the poet when for advanced in 
years was the preparing eorrectm e^ios for the rasgnifi- 
cent edition of uis works printed at Paris in 1780. This 
may be considered bis lost labour. On the first of April. 
1782, he was attacked hv symptoms of fever, alarming at 
his age, and on the 12tn ne expired. His remains were 
deposilod in tho church of St. ntcbael at Vienna. HU 
property, consistiug of a well furnUbed hovisa, carriage, 
many princely presents, an ample library, and 130,000 
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florins, he beqaeathed to the son of bis’otcl friend Signor 
Martinotz, whose bouse was his first alx^c in Garmany: 
^ut fh>ra this sum wore to be deducted 20,000 florins for each 
~ef the oxooutor's Histurs, and 9000 fur each of his younger 
brothers. 

Tho geuius of Metastosio, says Arteaga, * nay bo com¬ 
pared to the goddess Qdoris of tho Groe^ who, in flying 
through the air, scattered roses wherever she went.' He 
did indeed ornament and cast a fragrance on whatever he 
touched His reputation soon obscured that of Apostolo 
Zeno, W. Schlegel observes, because, having the same 
object in view, he showed more flexible talenh and knew 
better how to adapt himself to the views and means of the 
composer. A perfect purity of diction, adds the same acute 
critic, a grace and unalloyed delicacy, have rendered Metus- 
t8.sio, in the eyes of hia countrymen, a oloMic author, the 
Racine of Italy. Ho hos obovo all a ravishing softness in 
his versos dew^ned for music. Purhaps no poet m'er pos¬ 
sessed in tho same degree the gift of compressing in a snort 
space situations so pathetic, so touching. It is said of him, 
by SchIcgnI, that in order not to endanger his originality, 
he carefully abstained from reading the chefs-d’oeuvre of 
the French stage. However this may bu, wu will add, that 
in all his works it is clear that he was no imitator: his style, 
his chasteness, bis tendemesH, were his uwn. In deep 
tragedy he could not excel; he had not the power to wring 
the heart; his life was too serene, he was loo happy in 
himself to imagine scenes of bitter anguish, of complicated 
misery; but in depicting gentle grief, that grief which dues 
nut pass the cournies of rensun, ho has no su)>erior. He lias 
been described as, por earceUenre, tho poet of love, but his 
most p^iunato expressions never arc sullied by 1 Uo slightest 
brealliiiig of indelicacy. liis morality is uiiimpeacUable, is 
exemplary. In ull bis works ho stands high; in bis operas 
lie is unrivallml. 

METATARSUS. ISkulkton.] 

MKTELLt, a distinguished fbmily of the Cmcilian 
in antient Kume. These most worthy of notice arc— 

1. Q. Coicilius MctcUus Macedunicus, who was sent when 

pr 80 tur(u.c. US) into Maccduuia against AndrUciis, who 
pretended to bu a son of Persons, the lost king of Mace¬ 
donia, and who had excited a revolt against the Romans. 
In this war Andriscus was dcfcatcil and taken prisoner by 
Motellus. (Uv., 50 ; Paus., vii. 13, I; Eulrop., iv. 

13.) 

In u.c. 14C, Mctellus defeated the Achioans iicarThormo- 
pyltr, and on his return to Rome obtained u triumph un ac¬ 
count of his conquest of Macedonia. (Liv., /ipit.. 32.) Me- 
tclUis, in his consulship, n.c. 143, was sent into Spain to 
opfioso Virialhuii, who hud obtained pusses,-iouoflhe whole 
of lAisilania, and had defeated successively (he pi tutors Ve- 
lilius and Plautius. MctcUus remained in Spain two yeurs, 
and obtained several victories, hut was succeeded in the 
command, before the conclusion of the war, by Q. Pomiieius. 
(Liv., 52, 33; Val. Max., iii. 2, 21; vii. 4, 3; i.x. 3, 

7; A|ipian, /icr, 76; Eutrop., iv. 16.) 

During tliu ccusorship of MetcUus and Q. Pumpeius, 
u.c. 131, It was decreed that all citizens should bo obliged 
to marry. The oration which MotcUus delivered on Uiis 
subject was extant in the time of Livy, and is referred to by 
Suotouin8(Liv,A>if.,3'J; Suet., Octop., 80 .) We are told 
by Livy and Pliny that when MctcUus was returning one 
day from the Campus Murlius, be was seized by command 
of C. Attinius Labeo, a tribune of the plobs, whom ho had 
in bis censorship expelled from the senate, and dragged 
to the ToTMian rock; uiid that it was with the greatest 
difficulty tlut hia flriends were enabled to preserve his 
life by obtaining another tribune to put bis veto upon tlio 
order of Attinius. (Liv., £pit., 69; Pltn., flwf. Nat.. 

• vii. 45.) 

Pliny refers to Motellus as an extraordinary example of 
human happineu. • For besidca tho possmion of tho 
highest digniii**,’ says Plinv, ‘ and having obtained a lur- 
naine flom tlie conquest of Macedonia, he wu carried to the 
ioiieral pile by four sons, of whom one had been prater, 
three liad been consuls, two bad enjoyed a triumph, and 
one bad been censor.' (U'ti. Nat., vii. 43.) 

2. Quintus CaciliuB MeteUus Numidicus derived his 
latter cognomen or sumame from his victories in Numidio, 
whither he wu sent in bis ounsulship. b.c. 109, in order to 
oppose Jugurtba. He romoinod in Numidio, b.c. 108 . as 
proconsul; but in tho beginning of tbc feUowiitg year be 
wu auper^od in tho eomraand by Horiua, who tad tot- 
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merly boon his legalut, or lieutenant-general. On his re¬ 
turn to Rome, Mctullus obtained the honour of a triumph. 
(Sallust, Bell. Jugurtk.; Veil., ii, 11; Eutrop., iv. 27 • Xjv,. 
Ep.,0S.) [JuOVRTHA.] 

MeteUus was censor h.c. 102. He took an active part in 
tho civil commotions of bis time, and was one of tbe moat 

E owerful supporters of the aristucratical party. In b.c. HII> 
e was obligra to go into exile in consequence of opposing 
the measures of the tribune Saturninus; but on (he execu¬ 
tion of the latter, Motellus was reealkd from exile in tho 
Ibllowing year. [Marius.] 

3. Q. CtsciliusMetoUus Pius, son of Numidicus, belonged 
to the same political party as bis father, and supported Sulla 
in his eontost with Marius. Motellus ivceivi-d especial 
murks of favour from SuUa, and was consul with hini, b.c. 
80. In H.C. 78 MeteUus was sent against Sertoritis ia 
Spain, where he appears to have remained till the conclu¬ 
sion of the war, in h.c. 72. From the year 76 Pompey was 
his eolleaguo in the command; and they triumphed together 
at the Olid of the wor. rSKRiomns.] (Veil., ii. 30; Eutrop., 
vi. 5; i’lut., l^omp.) Melelluswas Pontifex Maximus; and 
I nil bis death, b.c. 63. in the consulship of Ciecro, he was 
succeeded in that dignity by Julius Cmsar. 

METEMPSYCHO'SIS (/ur»/ii//vxtiwif), dcriveil from a 
Greek word signifying the passage or Iraniniigraliuu of 
souls, forms a part of tbe philosophical or religious belief 
of many nations. Tho Hindus believe that the souls of 
men pass after death into different bodies, cither of men or 
animats, unless an individual has lived a must imly and re¬ 
ligious life; in which case his soul is absor)n.d inio tho 
divine essence. ‘The soul passes from one stale to another 
invested with a subtile fr.nnc consisliiig of elcmcnlary par¬ 
ticles, the seed or rudiment of a grosser body. Departing 
from tliiil which it occupied, it ascends to the moon, where, 
clothed with un aqueous form, it experiences the rueom- 
IJtmsD of Its works; and whence it returns to occupy a new 
body with resulting mllucnrc of its former deeds. lint he 
wliu has attained the true knowledge of God does not jkiks 
I hriiiigh the same stages of retreat.but proceedsdin'cMy to 
reuiiiuu with the Supremo Being, uitli which he is identi¬ 
fied, its a river at its ceiilliieiicc with the sea niergeM 
tliorcin altogether, ilis vital fucullios and tin* cU-nieiits of 
which his body consists are absorbed completely and alisu- 
lately; both name and form cease; and he becoiiies im¬ 
mortal without jiarls or niemliers.’ 

Exlvucls from the Brahma-xtitrae, or Aphorisms un tlio 
Vedanta doctrine, by Bfidaruyaiia,’ translated by Mr. Gole- 
brookc, ill Trane, of the Boy. .1*. {««•.., vol. ik) 

Thu migration of souls from ouo Iwdy to another also 
formed, as is well known, a leading fr-aliiie uf ihi- Pytlia- 
goruan duciriiie, and seems also lu have been iiuintmncil 
by Plato, altliougli there is considerable ditliciilly in usc-r- 
laining the opinions uf Plato on this subject. Tins doctrine 
Was also a part of the* Egy)itiuii rc-hgieus system. Tlie 
Egyptiaiis, says Herodotus (ii. 12 . 1 ). are the first who be¬ 
lieved in the immortality uf tbe soul. As soon as llie body 
begins to decay, the soul posses fnim oue animal to aiiotlii'r; 
and when it lias passed through tbc forms of all animaU, 
terrestrial, aquatic, and winged, it again enters a human 
form. This period of lransmigni(i«a is completerl hi 3UUU 
yean. Some of the Greeks, he adds, both in eaily times 
and more recently, have maintained IhU dociriiie and 
claimed it as (lieir own; and though he could luenlioii 
names, he declines to do so. 

METEOROLOGY, in its extundal sense, embmec- all 
physical causes which aflcct the statu of the atmosphere oi- 
uru affected by it. Hence it is connected with the pheiiu- 
mciia of heat and cold, dew, ruin, hail and snow, cluuds. 
winds, aurorte borealea, haloes, parhelia, Stc. The scum* in 
which Aristotle (MmwpoXoyud, i.) Uses the Icun i» still 
more extensive,comprehundiiig, inaddiiioii to what arc now 
called meteors, every affection (rnOoc) cunnuon to tbc air 
and water, with tho characters of the ditfcn'iii parts of tho 
earth, and their affections, as winHs uiul earthquakes, and 
everything incident to such kinds of motion. 

Our first inquiry shall be, uhat is the nature and what 
tho probable extent of the terrestrial atmosphere? Essen¬ 
tial as it is both to animal and vegetable life, to tbe distri¬ 
bution of heut, and to various modifications of light, the 
knowledge of its nature and composition is eminently use¬ 
ful. The air, though composed of several elastic fluids, 
obeys tlie suiiiu laws to which they ore individually sub¬ 
ject, uauiely, its ola&licily and density at a given tcmocraturo 
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itepnporttoniltotbepceuurewhich it tuitains. and for TbeaboTepoiAtthenforadafiaeatbaestremalimittowhioh 
nftty degree ctf the centigrade tbermometoi under a given it is pouibit for our atmMpbere to extend, and wltioh is at 
preuure it expands of its volume at the temperature a disuuioe of about 15,000 miles from the centre, tltough it. 
zero. Hence if its densitj be represented by 5 and its by no means folloTS that it must extend so for. Otlier 
temperature by t (in centigrade degrees), its elastic fiqroe data would be necessary to give the actual extent; for 
will be proportional to (1 +a t) • i (where « represents the instanee, the height of the barometer at the surface of the 
d^msl ‘ 00375) as well as the preuure sustained, laatly, ua. and the law of the dininutioD of temperature in tlie 
the pressure is equal to the weight of a vertical column of upper strata of the air. The figure of the extreme snrraca 
atmosphere, having the portion pressed on as a base, and can however be determined from tbeso considerations, which 
uxtending upwards to its extreme limit. is that of an oblate spheroid flattened at Ute poles, and in 

According to Dalton's views, the varioua constituent which the polar axis is to tlie equatorial in the ratio of 
gaua constituting the sir are not ohomieally combined by 2 to 3. 

t^ law of definite proportions, but only mechanically mixdd. As the phenomenon of twilight indicates an extreme de¬ 
co-existing in the tame space, and producing by the sum of grm of rsrefaotion in the atmosphere st an inconsiduruble 
their independent pressures the elevation of the mercury in .altitude above the earth's surface, we shall now consider 
the barometric tube: an ingenious theory, which however some of the phyncal causes whicli demonstrate that the 
appears open to objections from the known laws of the actual limits of that fluid are much more contracted titan 
speciSc gravities of fluids. the extreme possible limits given above. 

We have seen that heat increases tho clastic power of Representing by p, f, and t ruapectively, thoprcMura, 
air, and hence the equilibrium of a moss of air unequally density, and temperature of tlte air ut the surfoco of the 
heated it eonstaiiliy disturbed. The cnrmits of warm and earth, and by p', t*, and t', liko «iuantitics for a (toriion of 
cold air change places, the cold air moving to the warm air at a certain elevation, it follows from the general laws 
region, and (hcnco, when warmed, repeating the course of (1 ^ Qt'\ gt 

the previous warm air. Thus the atmosphero is a great of gaseous bodies that — » i. vhero p represents 
agent tu tending to equalise the mean temperatures of P ii+pt) » 

climates in various latitudes. Besides, the ocrial currents the fraction tJg. Nowthc pressure measures the clastic fori'O 
are vchidea for the transfer of clouds for pr<Mlucing olcc- of the atirinl particles: tnis elasticity cannot become negu- 
trical discharges for clearing away lualaris and arc turned live, and ceases to exist when j/ = li, which may happoii 
by the ingenuity of man to promote his industry and uxtund cither because (1 (i, or ^' = 0. This last sup|Misi- 

liis kiiowU'dgc of the globe which lio inhabits. lion would bring us to the consideration of the matheiiinli- 

The atmosphere, cunsiderud as a transparent medium, rul Umitsabovc treatedon; the former, tolhvphysical limits 
has also great effoets on light by its refractive power, and depending on the decrease of temporaturu at high atliluiles: 
the reflection of the aqueous nia-sses it contains. Hence hence the air ceases to be an elastiu fluid when t'ss 
arises twilight, which mitigates tho transition of day to j gOP 

night, and from the.duration of which it is easy for the “ o — “5“ centigrade. Now the law of tho 

ustrouomcr to compute that altitude of the atmosphere at ^ ** 

which it ceases to act sensibly on light, either from its total decrement of heat in the atmosphere proceeds in n pro- 
absence or extreme tenuity. This altitude is from forty to gression quicker than an aritbmetieal, and as the plane of 
fifty miles above Ibo level of the sco. Again, by the refrac- perpetual snow ia at a comparatively small altitude iu cli- 
tive power of the atmosphere distant terrestrial objects are mates of mean temperature, it ia easy 1 o see tliut from lUU 
elevated to tho vie* when the spherical curvature of the to 200 railoa altitude would bo sufficient to diminish the 
earth would otherwise liavo caused tbeir concealment | teioporatureto the above number of 260° below zero. Even 
various optical illusions, as the mirage, fata morgana, &c., if the simplo law p ss (1 + p t) i was not strictly rigorous 
are all easily explained from the same refractive powor at such low temperatures as — 266 ° centigrade, still a di- 
under peculiar circumstances of temperature. By this minution of temperature for a given dunsit) would pro- 
inodium sound is conveyed and odours are disseminatuii; the dues a diminution of elaatinity, aiid scarcely iiilvrforo with 
clouds which float in it soften the direct glare of the solar the general conclusion aniveo at from that law, 
beams, and its a«{ueuu3 particles, fluid or frozen, produce But even limits thus obtained would, ih all probability, bo 
the beautiful phenomena of bales, rainbows, false suns, &c. still too extensive, for it is not necessary that the elasticity 
Its greater specific gravity elevates the balloon, by means of should bo totally destroyed: it is sufliciciit that the rcpul- 
wbich tho nature of the upper strata of the air mav be sive power of two contiguous particlesof air at timt altitude 
nscerlained, and the baromuiric elevation and temperature shall be less than the force of gravity, and if iheso two 
observed, which furnish data for calculating the physical forces are equal, it will be the ewtremo oxUmt at which llio 
limits of the atmosply^re. air can reumin attached tu tlie globe, leaving out of con- 

With reganl to the extent of the atmosphere, we may aideralion the centrifugal force, which at that aliittide is iii- 
consider it under two points of view: first, the extreme considerable, and which would itsolf tend to remove thoso 
limits to which it ia possible for it to extend, considered particles. Hence the limits become still more conlracied 
mathematically u a mass rotating round the terrestrial axis oy ibis considenition, and it will not be necessary that 
in the same time; secondly, the much narrower physical the temperature should ht as low os > 266°. 
limits founded on its nature as an elastic fluid, and having Some have imagined that planetary atmospheres arc due 
regard to tlie great diminutioa of lempcrature at high to the attnetiem or the masses of the planets on a rare «las- 
altitudoi. tie fluid disseminated through space, but this suppusiimn 

Any particle the revolving atmosphere is acted on by will not bear investigation; for putting aside the considcru- 
two forces, namely, gravity, which is directed nearly to the tion of tlte extreme cold of the planetary spaces, this hypo- 
centre uf the earth, and the centrifugal foroe produced by tbosis is not corroborated by tho dimensious of the atmo- 
rotation, which ia directed according to the line by which spheres of the sun and planets, which would then depend on 
that point it urthi^rapbically projeiSed on the earth’s axis, tneir misses, and the present total disappearance of the 
and tends directly from that axis. The former force varies salellites of Jupiter behind their primary would be con- 
invonely as the square of tho distance from the earth's verted into an sonulsr appeoranoe round bis body at the 
centre; the latter, directly at its parpondieular distance time of the eclqiso of a satellite. 

from the earth’s axis. At any point taken in the external We have stan that the unequal dUtribution of heat in 
surface of tho atmosphere, the resultant arising from both the atmosphere ia a main toure* eftbe velocitiea and direc- 
forces must b* •ermid to that surfoee. in order that its form tioos of wln^ and oornequenfly of Uia dUtribution of 
may be perroonont. At the terrestrial equator the ratio vt climate; but on the other band, the earth itself, having its 
these two forces ia koewn; os we aseend in the aimospbera own diitribation of beet, raaets on the atmosphere and pro- 
along on equatorial radios pieduced, ^viiy dtminUbes duces daw, boat-fteatf foe. In like manner im sea and the 
and cestriftij^ force inereoaeay both in this iostaiMe being Polar fleldi of ice materially affset tho general distribution 
directly opposite: henoe it is eaw to oaloulate the distance of heat 

of a p(wt in that radius where the two forces are exactly The gestral eaoses of the temperature of the globe are 
equal. Beyond tliat point the centrifugal force predomi- the prmr heat of the earth and the radiation of the san; 
nates, and no particle there situated could remain attached their effects however ore greatly it^iRod various local 
to our atmosphere, revolving with the earth both in ite cireumstaiiees, auch as tM vietMty ^ seas or raduntaiiu^ 
diuriHl and orbital motions. and the radiating power of tbo aoil, tegether with the coo' 
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ductinepowenof the strata suhjaoeDttothepirtieuUr places, 
vith oUier causes less permanent. 

With respect to the proper beat of the earth, we ohserro 
in any latitude that at a depth which is small compared with 
the radius of tho globo, the temperature is permanent 
throughout the year, the effects of solar radiation being eon- 
finc<l to a superficial stratum of inconsiderable tUicknese. 
This fact has been fully cstablisiied by long contiQued ob* 
Bcrvatiuns in tho cellars of the Observatory at l^ris, and by 
observations in ibu mines of Cornwall, in KcoUand and 
other countries. If this stratum be supposed to be stripped 
off, the inturnal nucleus may be conudured as nearly a 
spherical moss, arrived at a permanent state of tempera¬ 
ture in each part, and subject at its oxternal surlbee to a 
given distribution of heat, or to a given power of exterior 
conductibilit]'. The depth at witich this pennanence o^ 
temperature onours is different in different Istitudes, 
inusniuch as tho solar action on the superior stratum is 
also different on account of the greater or less obliquity of 
its rays, and likewise on account of tho earth's alliplio tn- 
nunl motion, llius we have the following observed rela¬ 
tions liutwccn tim permanont temperatures and the corre¬ 
sponding latitudes:— 

l-ti. runuorul (curnatsiva 

E(|nator . . V‘’ . , 7ti' 

Cairo . , 30®.* . . 7*®. 50 

Paris . . 4b“.50 , . 53*. 60 

Horliti . . 5**.4U , . 49*.20 

Vadso . « 70* . 36". 

The .'inalytical equation for the propagation of lieat in 
solids of any form, is— 

th _ ,, \d’v ,fPv, cPv I 

"S “ r 

whore V rvprcscnts the temperature at a point of which the 
n-vtanoilar co-oidiiiales arc v, y, s, and the constant K de- 
|ii‘ii(ls Dll lliv inleriur eonducUng power, and t is the time, 
ill the Ciiso of a splierc with a radius R. wo may place the 
iiniiiii of cD-nnlmalcs at the centre, and transforming the 
uliiive ii'Diii ret laiigiilar to polar co-ordiuatcs(viz. r, the dis- 
tniico IVum the centre, 0 the angle formed by the radius 
vc<-t»r with an axis, aud ^ the inclination of tho plane of 0 
to one of the cu-unlinate planes, the angles necessarily dis- 
nppoiir f'runi iliu Irunsturmcd equation, and) it becomes 


i/r _ „ ( ‘Pv i t/n I 
~th I d/- r ■ Jr r 


on the suppnsitiou that tho exterior pvrmatient tempora- 
tiircj were uniform; to which we must annex the following 

i//’ 

i'<|natiiiii for the surface,-1- A (w -- a) = 0, where <i ro- 

pre-enis the temperature of the medium in contact with the 
ulolio, and A the index of exterior conductibilily of tbo 
globe. But in the case of the earth both K and A aro va- 
riiiblo, anil tlio furniur must then be brought under tho sign 
ofditl'crentiaiion. After them shall have been a greater 
iiiiinbcr of observations on the permanent interior tempera¬ 
tures of the earth, the above equations will bo very useful 
ill cnsbling us to calculate tuc temperatures at depths 
under the surface greater than it is probable mao can ever 
)>onctiale, and they will assist in tite explanation of the nu¬ 
merous phenomena which depend on tM internal beat of 
various parts of the globe, as volcanoes, thermal springs, 
&c. Regarding the inlurior parts wblch are suiBciently 
remote from tho surface as in a state of permanent tempo- 
dv 

raturc, we should have *ben the preceding equa¬ 

tions admit of easy integration on the suppoaition that K is 
constant, and of approximate solutions on a probable form 
of tho Ibnetion K when variable. 

With respect to the beat of the otiareal etratun, H is 
principallv dependent on the radiation of tbo san. the effeet 
of which (teponda on tho duratim and tbo oUiquitv of the 
aolar rays, Mth of which oto depondont on ibe doutnation 
of the sun and the lalito^of tlM place. The intogtal taken 
throughout the year depends therefore solely on the latiUide: 
from this int^rtl tbo ealeulated mean tempeimture is do- 
rivod, but differs in moot casai from tbo observed inasasu^ 
as the propagation of beat in the sea and in the air aflkets 
unequally those plaeet in tbo oame parallel whieh an near 
to or distant frmn the ooaats, and dm unequal quantity of 
continent in the northern and soatbsm bemiqiMea pro¬ 
duces a similar result with roopoct to them. 


Tho direct heat of the tun being'nnequally distributed 
over different parts of the gfobo is the primary cause of the 
variation of cUraatc; the effect of its rays is fult to a consi¬ 
derable dcplh in the sea, but its diurnal action on land is 
sensible only fiv a few inches in depth; the annual action 
however extends tiiruughout the superior stratum of vari¬ 
able temperature above mciitioiiMl. The neen temperature 
of a place is generally estimated by taking tbe average of 
Ibe diurnal temperatures during the four seasons of the 
year, and again taking the average of these four averages. 

As there is a great variety of temperature in the same 
parallel of latitude, wo cannot luve a finnula dependent 
only on this element to express tbo boat of places on conii- 
nonts, but in tlie sea there is much greater uniforuiity in 
this respect, llie first approximate formula to tlmt effect 
which ilcserves the name, is that given by Mayer, Uie cele¬ 
brated astronomer ; though empirical, it is found to pon».r 2 .a 
cotisiderahlo exacliiesji. If t bu the mean temperaluro in 
degrees of Fahrenheit’s thermometer, ho makes t s 64 — 5 -> 
sin *ii, where L is tho latitude of tho place. Tbo suppos&l 
fuels which evidently suggested this formula were the equa¬ 
torial mean tcinperAture of 64*, which is now generally sup¬ 
posed to bu too nigh; tlio Polar mean temperature of 3*". or 
the freezing point, which, from the recent observations of 
PuTV, Seoresby. &o. is now known to he fsr too groat; and 
tiiiruiy, that the diminution of heat from tiie equator to tbe 

r ioles must proceed according to some even power of lliu 
atitude in order to amount to the same quantity in equal lati¬ 
tudes north and south, for which reason he chose the leoiitet cn 
positive power of tho sine. However, since the quaiitiiy of 
land in the northern hemisphere is about threu itniGs as 
ereat as in the southern, tbe rolar heat accutuiilates more 
in the tbrmcr, and in the latter is more equable between 
winter and suioiuer. Dr. Brewster has sub-,titulcd for 
Matcf’s the iormnlu t = hl^'SU cos L, which bears an ex 
eccdingly good comparison wiili oMcnatioiis, but ,f<>r tin- 
reasons above given he has found it necessary to nKHlify it 
for the New iVuild. Mr. Aikiuson has shown that tin: 
moan of tiie errors of Mayer's uml lirou^ter's forniulH- l<<r 
ten places nearly on the level uf the sea arc rcsj.celively 
-1- I*-?* and —'12. Tho lempcralurcs of April and Oc¬ 
tober are generally nearly (lie inesiii of the year, which also 
is found io vary hut little iu a considerable sucpcssion of 
years. If T bo the mean temperature at an aliiiuile A in 
feet, in a given place where I is the temperature of the sur¬ 
face, to express T, Mr. Atkinron has promised the formulu 

X 55 f — -giving for llio extreme asluu^plleril: 

241 + nTn 

cold the temperature — 2Ub*, vliioli is probably near tbe 
truth. 

Tho names of Isotbcral. Ibochchual, and Isolhernul liiu-s 
have been given to lines passing through places which 
have equal mean sumnu-r, winter, or.aiinual lem{>eralures, 
the two funner having eoulrary courses, and the third inter¬ 
mediate. The difference uf latitude between tdaccs in thi- 
New and Old Worlds, on the same isolbcrmal line, is con- 
siderahle, as appears from the following table*— 

iMUwmsl 

linu of 

TeB)<r>alDtr> 

32* I 


50* 


V 

59* I 


ftacr*. 

LmlilwU. 

Loftpltidi*. 

Near Ulco. Lapland, , 

67* . 

so* E. 

and 



Tabic Bay, Labratlor 

54“ . 

56* W. 

Stockholm . 

CU“ . 

18* E. 

and 



St. George’s Bay, New- ' 
foundland ' . 

( 46* . 

59* 1\’. 

Belgium . . . 

and 

Boston, U. 8. . . 

61“ . 

2 “ E. 

424® . 

71* W. 

Near Romo . • 

43* , 

nr*. 

and 



Raleigh, N. Carolina . 

36* , 

76i* W. 


Of we msy average occonling to latitude thos:— 



M<wBTrniiN-ntBl*or 

wvwurukwqjM. 

Ifoui TeaMTStarr o. 

UttUOiu 

K«tsS Mow World. 

30" 

. 70-5* 

. Ci-93 

40* 

. 63*14 

. 54*50 

60* 

. 50-91) 

. 37*94 

CO" 

. 49'«4 

. 23-7* 

T2 
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Tbe moan temperature in tho latitude of 34” in different 
continents, and at places near the sea, is found to vary but 
little, thus;— 

Ptarnk C'onUnnb. LaUtudM. Taiapiinton. 

Cape of Good Hope Africa 66°'7 

PortJackson.N.HolIand Australia 33953* 66^*9 

City of Buenos Ayres America 34° 36' 67°'6 

Tlie soa varies in temperature much less than the air; 
the region of warmest water extends about 04” on each side 
of (he muator, but rather farther to tlio soath than to the 
north: tliere appear to be two points of greatest cold near 
the North pole, attributable to tho diOerent propagation of 
heat in the New and Old Worlds above remarked. Dr. Brew> 
stor supposes them to be about 80° of lat., and situated in 
9d° E. and 100° W. long.; the temperature at those points 
uppears to bo decidedly below aero of Fahrenheit. 

The proaluction of winds in tho atmosphere, we have al> 
ready slated, is mainly attributable to the unequal distribu* 
tion of heat in the atmosphere. Tito attractive action of the 
sun and moon im that fluid, though producing nlinospliuric 
tides, which have been recognised by baroinclricul observa¬ 
tions, could only pruduev a tropical wind with a velocity of 
4 miles per day. which would he evidently inappreciable 
amongst the iiumcrDiis disturbances arising from tempera- 
tiive; but the heating action of tho sun in tropical climates 
]>rnduc-<s some well-known winds in the following monner. 

On account of the annual accumulation of heat from the 
solar rays between the tropics, two currents of air from tho 
nort h and south msh forward to occupy the place of the ra- 
rcflMi air of this resion. Now since the earth in its diurnal 
roiniion moves from west to east, these currents appear to 
di'llect to the west on account of the increased velocity of 
llic parallels of latitude near the equator, which have greater 
viidii than the aiel.r parallels, (he njiparent cxc-css of motion 
towards the «csl being the excess of the space dcsc-ribcd in 
lotalioti by the cquinmial above tbal descvilied by the tro¬ 
pical and even^wlar circles; tbe vclcwilics perpendicular to 
the equator, being nearly equal and contrary, proluec no 
Kcissibie wmd, but tlu'se parallel to it urodure a wind 
directly west and cndumig. ridleil the ‘ trade-wind.’with 
this exception, that the tinnlieiii liemisplioic being the 
warmer, the resultant is a few degrees north of the equator, 
crossing the Atlantic from Africa to Brazil, and the Fsciiic 
from Panama to the Pliilippiiie Isles, and the Indian sens 
I'riim Sumatra to Kniiguebar. But when the continents 
stretch into the torrid zone, the Ineal nccunnilution of heat 
being great, two op^iusitu periiMhcal winds, known by tho 
name of niofiMtons, arc produced, approaching the north 
tropic in .siiiiimer. and the south in winter, and blowing in 
Hie Arabian and Indian seas nortb-wesl rrinii April to Oc¬ 
tober, and 111 the contrary direction during the i-est of the 
year: the reverse occurs south of the equator. 

Now us the cold air rushes into the tropical regions, expel¬ 
ling the warm air of that locality between 28* on each side, 
the latter forms a comilcrcurrent, still possessing equatorial 
velocity, and produces in both hemispheres exceeding the 
above latitude a westerly and genial breeze, which is felt 
during thrcvKjuartera of the year from Newfoundland to 
the west of England, and from South America to the Capo 
of Good Hope. On the same principle the easterly, or 
rather north-easterly winds originate in tho polar currents, 
and are piercingly cobl in goneraL Tho great radiation of 
arid plains'produccs many focal winds, such as the sirocco 
from Africa to Italy, and the destructive simoom of Arabia, 
&c., but they do not depend on general atmospbcric causes. 

The meteors so frequently visible in summer and in frosty 
weather have not yet roccivfnl a satisfactory explanation, 
that most generally received being tlic existence of inflam- 
tnable gasc-s in the atmosphere: this undoubtedly is the 
case in the winch, as the writer has witnessed, 

will change the direction of its motion by the slight current 
of air prudur.«d by a person walking towards it; but we are 
not yet able to test with great accuracy the gaseous matters 
wliich may (iccuny (ho higher regions of tlio atmosphere. 
The asteroids of November, so well doscribeil by Sir W. 
Ilcrachel, have in idl probability nn origin independent of 
the atmosphere, from the regularity of their appearance 
about the IStli of that month, but having now become sub¬ 
jects of curiosity and vory^geueral obrervation, wo may hope 
cre long to learn something more precise of their nature, 
and to take another opportunity of noticing them more at 
length. x 

Among subjects connected with meteorology which are 


treated in separate articles, we may notice Ctono, Dett. 
Aerolite, AiB, 6AaOMKTBR,TBKRHOllETBK,IlYGH0MBTER, 
Mist, &c., to which articles tlio reader is rcforrcil. 

METHODISM, a very mecnorable word in tlio English * 
vocabulary, as the thing signified is also very nicraorablu in 
the histoiy of the Christian church, and especially of that 
]iart of it which consists of inhabitants of the British Isles. 

Tlio people of England have bMn described by foreign 
writers as being beyond all other nations rrfrWon'm’mt', 
or very strongly devoted to religious thoughts and exorcises. 
The success of Cbrislianity on its inlroductiun into this island 
is one proof of it; but still more is tlio groat encouragement 
given to tbe religious orders ond the multitude of churches 
which were meted in the very earliest periods. A few cen¬ 
turies later, we have the proof which is afforded by tlie great 
encouragement which the different orders of friars received, 
who wore a apecies of Methodist preachers of the middle 
ages. Again, when the system of Christian instruction and 
edification ns settled by authority was in complete operation, 
there were for over arising large and powerful bodici of people 
who pressed fur somcUiing more exciting, grcaler freedom, 
greater holiness, or greater labour in tliu ministers, each dis¬ 
tinguished hy its own poeuliorities, but all oxhibitiiig tli&t 
part of tho national character to which wj have adverted, 
the being being men deeply impressed with 

the important truths of religion, and earnest in the desire to 
ploasc God, and make their own calling and election sure. 

Each century seems to have had its schism arising in this 
national characteristic. In the fiflreiilh there were the 
Lol/ardt, who were easily put down by the Church; in the 
sixteenth, the Gnrpellfrg, who, having the rourt with ilim, 
brought about tho Reformation: in the scvuiiloenlh, the 
Puritans, who were fur u short time triiimphunl, lint who 
were finally reduced to the several dciKiuiinatioiis of dis¬ 
senters still existing, the Prfsfiiftrr/aii, Hie J/nlrptmlent, 
Hie Hitpiisf, and the Qiiahrrs. In the ciglitci'iilli eciilury, 
when not only the Church but the several dissenting Imdios 
were thought by many to have lost uiucli of llic spirit iind 
fervour of rclignm, there arose the Methodixln, who, ln-ing 
allowed to procedl unmolested, have produced, uitliout hav¬ 
ing attempted to overturn the Church, no small change in it, 
in modifying its niinistralions, in calling hack alti'iiiinn to 
tho suppused doctrines of its founders, and in lunsing its 
ministers to more strenuous exertions. 

Methoditm then designates the great F.nglish Keliism of 
the eigliteenlh century differing little in essence fioin the 
PuritHiiisin of the century before. In both cases it was the 
dcsiro of seniecs of a more exciting character Hiiin were 
presented hy ministers such as then were tho ministers of 
the Christian religion in England, and the de»iroof a greater 
admixture of doctrinal matter in the instruction which was 
delivered from the pulpit. Erangeticalium is a kind of form 
of Methodism, but is perhaps sullicientlydistiuguialicd from 
it to bo regarded as the manifestation of the extreme of 
religious feeling in the nineteenth century. The chief 
difference between Puritanism and Methoilism lies in this: 
that tho Puritans bad within their body a much larger pro¬ 
portion of persons of rank and opulence and that they never 
contemplated the attainment of their objeot by tho intrigue- 
tion of an illiterate ministry. In the Methodists of tho last 
century wore found not many groat, not many noble, and 
the instruments of the propagation of Methodism wore, with 
very few exceptions, persons taken from the lower classes of 
society, men without learning or attainment, and supposed 
to be qualiflod for the work chiefly by possessing (jualities 
which are indeed (rulv valuable in a Christian teacher, zca! 
for the promotion of holiness and virtue, and a fumiliarily 
with the letter of the Word of God. Tlie Huntingdon 
family, in tho fcmalo portions of it, took it under Hicir 
patronage, and there were two or three other ladies of rank 
who attached themMlves to the Countess of Huntingdon, 
and encouraged the labours of the Methodist preachers, 
But it was not till the present century that Metnodism, if 
we may regard it as identical with Evangelicalism, obtained 
the countenance of many persons high in rank. This 
change is chiefly to be attributed to two persons, tho late 
Mr. Wilberfurce and the late Mrs. Hannah More, who were 
Methodists in one sense of the term, but not in the other 
and more common sense of it; that is, they continued in 
the Church pleading fur greater strictness of life and greater 
seal in the ministiy, more eneigetie preaching of what they 
regarded the distinguishing doctrinee of the gospel, and 
mcroauiduoas labour in tM clergy; bat not, like Lady 
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Huatinf^on, forming aociotios and placing pastors over 
thoin, woo were to be diuenturs, and not comprohended in 
any way witbin tho pale of Ibe Establialiod Church. 

It is interesting to observe tho various forms in which 
Methodism is presented. We see it in the Church of Eng¬ 
land in the character of those ministers and congregations 
which arc called Evangelical; wc see it in a lajgo body of 
dissenters now calling themselves independent or Congre¬ 
gational ; and wc tee it more strikingly m tlte various suets 
which are called the Methodist sects, and which are iu fact 
so many different classes of persons who collectively are 
calle<l Methodists. Tliere aro:—], the Wesleyan Metho¬ 
dists; 2, the Methodists of liidy Huntingdon's Connection; 
3. tho Methodusta of the New Connection; 4, tbo Primitivo 
Methodists; 5, the Biblo Christians; C, Protestant Me- 
thorlists; 7, Association Motliodists; 8, the inghamites. 
TIterc is also a largo body of mfsoos, chiefly in Wales, 
calling themselves Calvinistic Methodists, who are not 
included in what is callotl Lady Huntingdon’s Connection. 

The year 172<J is considered as the time at which Mo- 
tliiKlisiii begun. John Wesley, who is universally considered 
as the founder, was at that time residing at Oxford, being 
n member of that university. A brother, whose name was 
Churlcs, was residing at Oxford ut tl>c same time, and there 
were a few other young men who, like them, went intended 
fur the ministry in Ihc Church, wlio I'onuod a little associa¬ 
tion fur their common spiriluid and religious iinprovcment. 
They were soon remarked for a greater strictness of life ' 
and for wearing more of the form of religion than was then 
UMial at OKford. It is «vid that these persons very soon 
got the name uf MnthoilisU, arising out of a casual observa¬ 
tion of ii momlter of Merton College, who said,' Here's a 
new sect of Muthodisls sprung up;' but to what set of 
personi in ciTlcsiastical or other history ho referred is not 
rjiiiic settled. The name, it is maiiif^t, is a very absiinl 
line. 

The Wesleys were sons of a country clergyman who re¬ 
sided mi his living ut Kpworth in Linuolnslure, a part of 
the kingdom where at that time the inhabitants were singu¬ 
larly rude and uninfonm'd. It has not liceu remarked by 
the writers of the life of Wesley that his father was educated 
for the ministry among the dissenters, hut cunfurined Iu tho 
Clinrch curly in life. It is not intended in this article to 
give a hingmphical notice of the founder uf Methodism. 
This will ho given in iumerc approiiriutn place. (^Wksley. 1 
Cinlcr the word Wiiitkviklu will also bo found a nutico of 
(tcor-je Wliitcfleld, another student ut Oxford, who joined 
the Wesleys in 173'i;, and who had a large share with them 
in I.iying the foundation of Methodism. It may suflice for 
the presmil to suy that the Wesleys and Whiteflcld, instead 
of following the usual course of clergymen, in settling down 
on livings, after studying in the nnivorsity, undortuok the 
wider duty uf musing Uieir eounirymcii generally to a 
higher tone of dovutional feeling, and too regard to the 
d«K-tritics uf the Church, to which'there was then, owing iu 
u grout incasuru to the writings of such men as the Latitu- 
dinurian divines originally, and, after them, of Locke, Addi-, 
son, Burnet, Hoadly, Clarke, Whiston, Peirce, and others, 
II growing indifference: men wore beginning to think that 
the all-in-all in Christianity w.’is the doing justly, loving 
mercy, and walking humbly, looking for (hat blets^ hopo 
and glorious appearing of our Ixinl and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, when every man should receive according to his 
works. Wesley went forth jiracloiming that he came to call 
men back to old Church of Englitnd prineipUt. This was 
iiis favourite plirasc, os appears by many passages in his 
juurnals, and this object (at first, at least) was what he 
himself considered the chief purpose of his mission. What 
he meant was original sin, regenemtiou, the atonement by 
the blood of Christ, the influence of tho Spirit, justification 
by faith, froodom of the will, accountability, and eterual 
reward or suffering; Whitofield added to these tbo eternal 
decrees, the extremo doctrines of Calvinism. 

Tho object of neither of them was to be founders of 
sects out of the Church, but to produce a change within the 
Church. It was soon however manifest that their end 
could not bo attained by remaining, oven outwardly, con¬ 
formable to tbo rules of ^e Church in regard to its minii- 
iprs. Tbo doors of the parish chuKhes wore soon closed 
against them, and the meeting-housos of ibe dissenters were 
closed likewise. Thov then preached whorever a congregor 
tion oould bo gathered togotbor, in rooms or in the open air, 
and preaching with the zeal and energy of Apostles, it was 


in vain, with a population liko the English, to attempt to 
prevent them from making a deep impression. Such energy 
of preaching liud nut been witnessed since the time of the 
old Puritans. Tho cITcct indeed may be deitcrihoil as mar¬ 
vellous. The cry, ‘ What shall I do to be saved ':” was 
heard from many voices wherever they had an audience; 
sometimos this was accompanied by dreadful shrit'kings 
and faintings. The accounts given by friends and enemies 
are in respect of this the samu. Many wcU-mcaning persons 
regarded it only as a mischievous unihuaiasm. By the pro¬ 
fane tho preachers were not unfreiiuciitly assaulted, and 
their lives placed in jeopardy. But many were soon found 
ready to assist them in their work, cither by forming into 
societies persons convinced by them, and ercrting chapels 
for their assembling together, or by taking upon thcmsolvcs 
the office of pniacher, and following in the track which 
their masters had trod. There were at the same lime a 
few persons who were ministers in the Church, siid who did 
nut leave the parishes in which they were settled, who 
sei'ondeil the labours of these men. Such were Fletcher, 
Sellon, Perronett, Dickinson, Venn, Griinshaw, and uUiors. 

Whilcfiold died early, worn out by his extraordinary 
exertion. He was the fbundcr of the Calvinistic sccliuii of 
Methodists. But the life of Wesley was prolongcrl to Ins 
eighty-seventh year; and when he duxl, which was in March, 
I'yi, he had been sixty-five years in the ministry, and 
nny-two years an itinerant preacher; he lived also to ser¬ 
in Great Britain and Ireland alwut three hunilrt-d itinerant 
prcnrlicrs and a thousand uf whul arc called local preacluts 
‘ raised up from the midst of bin own people,'and cighty 
Ihousand persons in the societies under bis care. 

Such was (he state of this one principnl br.mcli uf Me¬ 
thodism at the limo of Wesley’s decease. Some lliought 
that its it had grown with him, it would die with him; but 
they were mistaken. He had provided (as far as human 
means go) for its iicrpulnily by binding up bis members in 
a cliurcb, with a framu and constitution as strong as nuild 
be given to it by subordination, authority, rules, eoininnn 
interest, and the bond uf common property. Thoroyglily 
regardless of accumulating personal wealth, the euniribu- 
lions of the members of his societies, which had long far 
exceeded the expenses, enabled him to transfer to the body 
of preachers, in whom, as in on assembly of presbyters, ho 
vested it. whatever interest he hod in a multitude of chapels 
in every part of England, and a large surplus fund; and 
(Ins property, it is understood, has gone on year by year 
conslanily increasing, notwithstanding tho vast exertions 
wliieli have been made in tho erection of chapels, schools, 
and other buildings, the support of an additional iiumbin- 
of preachers, and in missionary exertions among the yicuplc 
not yet Christianized. 

It w.is in the year 1740 that the first Methodist society 
was formed. It met at a chapel in Moorflclds, and it was 
in 1743 that tho rules, which still continue in force, were 
drawn up for this and other societies, especially those of 
Bristol and Kingswood, tho part of the kingdom in winch, 
at the beginningof his ministry, Wesley had chiefly laboured 
These rules set forth, that the Methodists are a people who, 
in addition to the form of Christianity, seek the power of 
godliness, and manifest it by good works: the societies are 
united, that by counsel, exhortation, and prayer, they may 
assist each other in tlic groat work of religion. 

We have next to dewribe the constitution of these so¬ 
cieties and of the general union of them, forming (he highly 
important class of Christians called the Wesleyan Meilia- 
dists. 

These societies are divided into classes of ten, twenty, or 
more persons, and he that is supposed the beat qualified by 
mental and religious excellency, is appointed the iciulor. 
His duty is to ace bis members weekly, to receive the volun¬ 
tary contributions of Im class, and to take the amount to 
what is termed the * loader's meeting,’ that is, tho slated 
meetings of all the leaders and the society stewards in a 
certain locality, where tho socioW of the place is repre 
seated, and its affairs transacted. Tlie society stewards take 
the monies from tho leaders, poy tho ministers their weekly 
stipend, and take the surplus to the circuit stewards at the 
quarterly meeting. In the leoilcrs’ meetiogs aro stewards 
fur tho poor also, who at (ho direction of tbo meeting give 
to the leaders, for (heir pwror members, whatever flinds may 
, be (bmishcil by any society and congregation for that pur- 

i PUM. 

A number of these united societies lying around Mme cen 
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Irn! townor largechtpeHsknownu ft circuit. The villagea 
or ehaitch in iho Tieinity of the centre are rognluriy risited 
by ihu ministers at slated times for the purpose of induct¬ 
ing vorship, end ttie discharge of other pasioral duties. In 
the origin uf Hctliodism these circuits included not merely 
one county, but somotimes parts of seTcral; but now, owing 
to the spread of Methodism, tbo circuits are limited to a dia¬ 
meter uf twenty, ten, and in aome cases of fewer miles. The 
societies and con^egations inlliese circuits are committed to 
f ho care of the mmisteraycariy appointed by the Uonferenco; 
andmureespeciaily to one who is termed thosuperinlendant; 
generuUy, when compared with his fellow-ministers in the 
same circuit, ho is of the longest standing in the connectiou, 
hut nut always so, as the Conference claims the right of 
appointing to this ofRco the person whom it judges the most 
projter. To tlie superintenaant principally the ilircction of 
the other ministers is coinmitteil, as well as that of the 
luc.ll preachers also, who are men in business and only occa- 
hional preachers; and in addition to the above, the siipor- 
inlcnilant has Iho rare of tha leaders. stowanU, and, in one 
sentence, the whole circuit: he is acceunluhlo to the Con¬ 
ference fur the use of Ihe power committed to hint. 

Abuut the termination of every quarter, the ministers, 
rinuiit-stcwards (who are two principal members in the 
circuit, nominated yearly by the superintendaut and cliosen 
by tlic (quarterly meeting), society-stewards from every sepa- 
r.ite society in tbo dreuit, and other leading friends meet, 
fertile purpose of receiving the respective accounts of the 
separate societies, and the balances, if any. from the society- 
stewards out of which the circuit-stewards pay the quarterly 
slipcuds uf the preachers, balance all the accounts uf the 
circuit, and determine everything witliin the pruiiiicc of 
the quarterly meeting, according to the .Statutory T.iivs of 
Melliodism, which are found in the ‘ Minutes of Confer- 
enres.’ 

A number of these circuits, as for example the collective 
number in any county, arc united and known as a distru t. 
The Conrareiicc appuints one of the ministers tliciein, by 
ballot, ns iho chairman; to whoseesro its Methodistical diroc- 
tion is cliiedy cuQimiltcfl. In tlio month of Scptcnihcrin 
every year the suporinleiidanls of the circuits in the district, 
and the circiiil-siewards of every circuit, aro called together 
in soinu central or convenient town, to arrange prospectively 
the liiianc.ial afluirs uf every circuit therein, for the coming 
Mclhodistic year; that is to say, the probable amount that 
the eonncctiunal cullectious wifi he able to allow to every 
needy circuit, to that means may be taken to supply from 
its own resources whatever may be dcQcient. 

Ill tlie monlb of May. the district, as above, is again 
assembled; the ministers alone the Cmt day, to examine 
the moral vharacter, Mctliodistical orthodoxy, and obedienec 
of every minister therein; afterwards, in the presence of 
tiic circuit-stewards, they wind up the financial affairs of the 
circuit for the Methodistie year, which in May has nearly 
expired. The resulris carefully recorded in minutes, whicfi 
arc authoritatively required from every chairman of over}' 
district-meeting at the next Conference. 

At the May district-meeting, when the circuit-stewards 
have taken their departure, one of its ministers is chosen 
by ballot. Its its general representative at the coming (Jun- 
fereiice. Then the meeting determines how many additional 
iiiintsicrs I>o1ongiug to thodislrict shall be allowed to proceed 
to tlie Conference. Tlie Conference^ strictly and truly, con¬ 
sists only of one hundred preachers, whose names are in the 
deed that gives it a legal existence, but all the preachers 
allowed to go from the rcspectivo districts aro suffered to sit 
therein, and role as integral parts thereof. At the assem¬ 
bling of the Conference, one of its first acts is the choosing 
by Iwlot tlie president and secretary, who must be of the 
hundred, the legal Conference. The business which ful- 
lews comprises the supplying of the places of those who by 
death, &C., hare been removed, by the hundred, portly by 
ballot and partly by nomination; the examination of the 
character of erecyminiater as to his moral conduct, Metbo- 
distioal orthodoxy, ; the examination of the minutes of 
the sevenii districli; the appoiotineius of the ministers for 
the coming year. Further, taey legialatc for and determine 
the muUifarbua concerns of the eonnection. 

In Methodism, the members are divided into two great 
classes, Ihe ministers and the peo|de; and each, if acouaod, 
is tried at its separate tribunal, and by its own peers. The 
members aro tried I 7 the leaders’ meeting; and the ministers 
by lbeministcrsonly,ntadislriot-meeting. Ifeitherthemem¬ 


bers or ministers are dissatisfied with the decision of tiicir re* 
spcctivc judicatories, they may appeal to tho Conferonco 
the highest court uf Methoilism. 

Methodism funiishos its ministers hxim the members, who 
first are known as local preachers, and then nominate<l at 
the March quarterly meeting as persons proper to be recom¬ 
mended fiir examination at the coming May district-meeting 
by tbo ministers alone. If the churches in the circuit, by their 
reprcseiitatives at the quarterly meeting, recommend tho 
person nominated, lie appears before the district-meeting 
and undergoes an examination as to his personal acquaint¬ 
ance with Christianity, bis Metlioilislie orthodoxy, and 
attachment to its discipline. If approved and recommended 
by the district-meeting, his name is brought before the next 
Conrcreiico. If all inquiries hero are salUfactorily met, lio 
is either immediately employed as a probationer, in wliicli 
stale he must continue for four years, before he can be ad¬ 
mitted into full connection, that is, be ordained and per¬ 
mitted to administer tho sacraments, or he may bo placed 
on the list of reserve, and if approved, when again cxamiiKsl 
by tho preachers in the Jxiiidon district, be will be ailinitti'd 
to tho Theological Iiistitulidii, aud by training fur some two 
or three years, be prepared for his work. 

The doctrinal lust of the Methodists is found in certain 
volumes of Mr. Wesley’s Sermons, and his notes 011 the 
New Te-stament. Among the most prominent of these 
doctrines, next to Iho being of Cud, Iiis )ierfccti<>ns, and 
worship, are—original sin, moral impotcncy, the sutliciuney 
of grace, the atonement, general redemption, jiislini-sitioii 
by Itiiih, the witness and work of the Spirit, oiitice l'<■gcncra- 
tion, gou'l works as the fruits thereof, eternal life, and ever¬ 
lasting punishnicnt. 

The disciplinary test is found iu the minutes of Confer¬ 
ences, the statute-books of the WosIcianM. Wliile the 
niinistors appoiiiteil by tho Conrerenro keep iiitlmi tie- 
ubuve 1 imil»,thcy have a right tofhoimipils, uiidsiru boioiul 
control. But any departure Ihim Ibeabove n ill give iuiiluirtly 
to the trustees of any chapel in uliirli un-Mclh(i'lis(i>';iI 
duciriiic is preached, to rei^uire the chairman of that itiKlru'C 
to summon the minislci-s of tlic district, and the triislce*. of 
the ciix'UiI ill ivhicli the ^ii|>p(is<!d innisgicsMtr is foiiiid, iiikI 
if at the district ineeiing s» I'liii-tiluied his dehiii{iii-iM'y is 
proved, ho may be siispcndotl iiiiiil ibe next Coiiti.-n-ucL', 
when tlic whole cum; will bo reviewed, and fiiialh udjiidiiMtod. 

While tliR ministers aro irrcproaebnlilc, the (Nuiferouvi- 
claims tho right of appointing them to nil the chn|icls iii iho 
coiiiieclion settled on the ('unferenco plan, and iliis right 
is hoyoiid dispute or control; but over the prnjxTiy of the 
chopcU the Conference has no control, except it he the giving 
or wiilihuldiiig purmissioii to tlie trustees to sell, when this 
is craved by ibem. 

The labours of Wesley had not been wholly coiifiiusl to 
England, 11c had made little impression n|ion .Scutlaiiil. 
where the number uf mcnibera at the time of his dcconso 
scarcely exceeded a thousand. But in Ireland he hod about 
fifteen thousand, and in the United Slates there were nhnul 
thirty thousand. Since his decease, tho pruralcncu of )Vvs- 
loyan Methodism in North America has been very great, 
the number of mombers ruporled at the Conference of 18.).S 
being 068,574 under the care of llie American cotirurciicc; 
and l l.UOU under tbc care of the Wesleyan Methodist 
church ill Upper Canada. 

The following table will show the progress made by them 
in England:— 


Year. 

Ctrrnitii. 

Pre««l>crv. 

Sii|icniii' 

rarpitirt. 

WrnitH'ni. 

1707 

27 

76 

1 

■22.042 

1777 

43 

llH 


32.200 

1787 

GO 

176 

10 

40.946 

1707 

106 

272 

0 

81,461 

1807 

170 

431 

37 

117,054 

1817 

207 

644 

48 

100,323 

1827 

331 

713 

77 

233,581 


The number of Scotch tnembera, in H27, was 3058. In 
1838 the number of members io Great Britain was iiD6,80l, 
which is not lialf tho aumber reckoned in Ibe Uiiitod States 
of America. 

The Wesleyan Methodists have established foreign mis¬ 
sions at Stoekbolm; in Germany, France, Gibraltar, and 
Malta; in Hindustan and Ceylm; in New South Wales, 
Van Diemen’s land, Newfoundland, and the Friendly 
Islands; in Africa, in the West Indies, and in British North 
Amorico. The number of persons reported to tbo last Con- 
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feicnce (183d) as under the care of Uioir fore^ laiuion- 
aries in their varioua stations was 86 , 808 . 

This is to be regarded as the statu of only one branch 
of Methodkin, a prmeipal branch undoubtedly, or rather 
tliu main branch, but there are the several brandies besides 
of which wo have already spoken, each with chapels, preach* 
ors, and numerous members, and most of them having some 
special missionan service for the extension of tho know- 
ledgo of Christ’s Holy Gos{)cl. 

Some of them have seitarated from the main body of 
Methodists since the death of Mr. Wesley. The respect 
paid to him has not been so generally trausferrod to the 
liundrud ministers, in whom ho vested the power of managing 
the affairs of his community, as ho probably wished and ex¬ 
pected. 

In 17'J3 great dissensions existed about the sacraments, 
wliotliur they should or sliould not be administered by the 
ministers, in tho dispels, to tho membi rs of the society who 
rctjuirud them as a part of Christianity. This led to seces¬ 
sions at Bristol and elsewhere. In I7!16 many inAuciilioI 
societies chose delegates, and sent tlii'm to thu Conrcreiico 
then held at Maiidicslcr, fur thu pnrpuso of duiuiing some 
share in the govurnuient of Methodism. This Teel to 
concessions us they may hu found in the l*lau of Pacilica- 
turn,—the Bill of Rights of thu Methodists. 

With these concessions many were notsatisfied, and. being 
led principally by thelfov. Alexander Kilham, they seccdufl 
and formed llui New Coimectiou, a truly vespeclablc liody. 
Mr. Rryanl. efthe North Cornwall dUlricl, was the founder of 
llic Uihle CliiislianMethoilists. The I’rimitivc Methodints, 
who arc sometimes known os Raniurs, onginaied m Siaf- 
fordshiru: ihcirprufu'scd object U to recall the Wcaloyans to 
ihe aniient spirit and fervor with which their fathers met rude 
and uncivilised mobs. Dissension in Lccris some ten yean 
since gave birlh to tho I’rutcslunt Methodists, who declared 
(liat thu Wesleyans hud violated their own laws by the 
orectiua of an organ in one of the chapels in iliat town, 
<'oiitrary to the decisiun of a leaders’ meeting. Some four 
lean since, the establishmeiit uf the Theological Inslitutiuii, 
ihe expulsion uf Dr. SaiBiu'l Warren, and contentions on 
tho rigiits of leaders’ meetings, gave existence to thu Asso¬ 
ciation Methodists. Theso are ihe leading ellshouts from 
tho Wusloyuu body. 

The reader who wishes to sco how Mclho<libm appears 
to a person of an acute and discerning mind, who is nut of 
tho body, may consult tho ‘ Lifu uf Wesley.’ by Hubert 
Suullicy. n wurk in which there is luiuih profound rellec- 
tioii. The work has however found little favour in Ihe eyes 
of the Methixlists themselves; and one of their ministers, 
the Kov. Rickird Watson, has published Observations upon 
it, in which Dr. Suiuliey is raihor suvorely handled. Oihur 
Lives tif Wesley thcro arc by llainpson, by Dr. Coke, Dr. 
IVhitclieail, Henry Mouru, and by tho s.'imn Mr. Watson. 
Dr. Adinu Clark's * Memoirs of the Wesley family’ is but a 
poor and tasielesM \)errorroBnce. VVe may luentinn also a 
lilllu volume untitled ' A Miiiintiiru uf Krethudisui, or a 
Brief Account of the History, Doctrines, Discipline, and 
Charuetur of tho Melhndists,' by Valentine Ward, of which 
tlie sixth edition was published in IK34. There is also 
‘Thu Portraiture of MctliorUsm,' by Joseph Nightingale, 
mid many histories of the rise and progress uf Methodism 
in particular districts. Thuse who wish thoroughly to un- 
derstuiid Methodism In its genius and true chiinirter, to 
suo its defuets anil its cxcullunces, thu diSficidties with which 
it had to contend, and the means by which it triumphed, 
would do well to road the * Journal of John Wesley,' pub- 
]l^hcd by himself, apiece ofaiitubtography worlby tho atten¬ 
tion uf all, but cspueially of the philosophic observer of the 
anions of mankind when under the iiitlucnco of strong 
religious excitement, or of an individual, when under a 
sense of duty, or by whatever impulse, be emancipates 
himself from tboeo restraints which society has endeavoured 
to iuipm (though such endeavours' are but vain) upon 
private judgmout in affairs relating to religion, and private 
religious thought and action. 

METHO'DlUSend CYRILLU S, two brothers, the epos- 
ties of Cbristisnity among the Slavonumsintbe eighth edn- 
tury.andtheinventorsofilie Slavonian alphabet, werenetives 
of Salonica or Themlonica in Oreeco. Methodius held a 
high command ^ the Greek army under the emperor 
Michael III. tJuiistantino. or according to tho monastic 
name he aflerwatda assumed, Cyrillua, v^ bad been edu¬ 
cated at the ceuit of CMUtantinople, was in holy oid^ and 


was keeper of the Ithi^ of Santa Sophia. He vrat first sent 
by Ae omMror as a niiaeumary to convert the Saracens in¬ 
habiting the banks of the Euidirates; and almut tlic year 
sea to and bis brother Methodius proceeded on a religious 
miSHon to the Slavonians, at the request of the princes Ro- 
tislav. Swktorolk, sod Roxel. who ned made application to 
the court of Constantiiwple for instructors in the Christian 
faith. The eboiea both of the emperor and the clergy fell 
upon Methodius and Cyrillua tto first being selected on 
account uf his knowledgo of the SUivouian, and the other 
because bo was well skilled in mauy Oriental langucurca. 
Whether both brottors had a share in tho fonn.-uion ^he 
Slavonian alphabet is doubtful, some writers attributing it 
to both of them, others to only one, and of tlicso Inticr somo 
lo Methodius, others again toCyrillus. Tlicy tra^^la 1 t:(l the 
Psalter, the Gospels, and many other parts uf the hcripiures 
into Slavonic. Cyrillus however did not coiilinuo ihero 
above four yean end ehalf,after which be visiti^ Uulganu, 
ond next proceeded to Rotiie, where he died, acrx>r<Uti ' to 
Schlozcr in 871; according to others, in 873. Methodius, 
on tho coiitTsiy, romained, and continued his labours for 
about thirty years, in tlic course uf which time hu is said to 
iiavo translated all the Scriptures. None of the original 
munuscriiils are extant, but it is sup)weed tliat the Slavonic 
version aaoptod by the Greek church is derived immediately 
Irom that of Methodius and Cyrillus. 

MRTIICyNE. MODON. [Mksskni.v.] 

MliTlUS. ADRIAN, was born at Alkmaar, a town of 
North Holland, 9lh uf December, l.i71. lli.s father, whoso 
name, accuidiiig to Lalandu, was likewise .'Vdrian, allUou^li 
Muntiicla calls him Peter, was a military engineer of ceii- 
siderublo reputation. His skill contributed greatly to the 
successful defence of Alkmaar, when liesie^ed by Uie Spa¬ 
niards in 1373. It was he- also, and not his tun, who first 
gave .loS: 113 as the ratiu of the circumfereace of the circio 
lo its diameter. 

From his father young Adrian soon acquired a practical 
knowledge of the mathematics, which his natural iitchna- 
tions towanU lunb pursuits enabled him gre.'itly to imfSruie. 
After studying law and medicine nt tho universityuf Krone- 
ker.he passed inloGivinanyand Denmark, where he became 
a pupil of Tycho Brahe. Upon his return to Holland lie as¬ 
sisted his father in bis professional aTocalions, until (bo year 
1 when he was appointed professor of matbematic.s in tho 
university of Franekar. He retained this aprointneui until 
his death, which took place at Franeker, '26th of September, 
1 g;d. a considerable part of his fortune was expended m 
the study of alchemy, but lie eittor ridiculed or disregarded 
(he speculations of astrologers. The following list of bis works 
is given by his friend P. vVinsem. in his 'Etogiiim Adriuni 
Melii,’ printed in the * Memoirs of the Academy of Fraiie- 
kcr:’—‘Docirina Sphsenca,' Franaj.. 16'Ji<, 8vo.: ’Inatitii- 
(innum Astrunoraicaruui Li^i 111.' Ihiil, IGi'G, Svo.; 

* Anihmetica ei Geometria Practica,’ Ibid., 1611, 4io.; * i>o 
Ciciniiio Usu ulriusqiio Olobi, Ainst., 1611. -tto.; ‘Praxis 
nova Guuniutrica per usuin eircini ul regulte proportionubs,’ 
Fnmcq.,1Gj3, 4to.;'Calendunum perpeiuum arttcuhs Dij^i- 
torumcumputandura,’Roterod., 1627, Svo.; ‘ Aslrulabium,’ 
Francq., 1627, 4to.; ‘Opera omnia Adronumica,’ Arosl., 
1633, 4to. 

(If/ogra/Ate Vnit^erMelle; Monlucla, Ilitloire den .I/o- 
them,; Hutton'sDtc/iioKtry.) 

METIUS, JAMES, was a younger broilier uf tho pi'c- 
ctiding, and the ropulod iorunlor of ihe refracting lek>»co|>c. 
On this point Montucla quotes the following passage fiuui 
the ‘ Dioptrics’ of Descartes, wherein tlw lauur says, ‘ ii is 
now about thirty years since this admirable inveiiiioii was 
first ascribed to James Helios, a man who had never siu- 
died the mathoraatios, ootwitbstandiiig that both hi& failior 
and brother had them their prol^ion. This indivi¬ 
dual, while one day amusing himself with a few burning- 
glasses, after looking through them singly, began to look 
through them by pairs, placing ono nt each extremity of a 
short tube. In this way a convex and eoiieavu lens hap- 
peuitiB to be employed togetiier, the first rc&aclingtelescope 
is sfM to have been constructed.’ (Montucla, tom. ii., p. 
230,) The reputed date of this duoovecy is the boginniug 
of the Mv'eDtecDth century. 

A somewhat similar stery is related of the children of a 
spectscle-mskor of Middelburg, in ZeeluiiA TIreie is how¬ 
ever as much or more reason to suppose that tho disco\ery 
took place in England, moio partioularly wbon it is ru- 
momtored that the sateUitea of Jupiter vreio ol^rved >u 
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Enelond by Harriot in 1610. (Soo the‘Hulory of Optica,’ 
by Mr. Barlow, in Eneyelopitdia MetropotUana.) WeUa 
aa<U {Biog. Univem.) that Motiut guanim liis accret with 
such extr^c caution, that, even when about to die, the 
pTibat who attended him could not induce him to divulm 
it; another story is that he confided the secret reluetanUy 
to Prince Mauiw, on an oocoaion when that prince ho¬ 
noured l)im with a visit for that especial purpose. We have 
not been ublo to find the year in which James Metius was 
born, or that in which he died. 

METON, METONIC CYCLE. The astronomer Moton 
was living at Athens at the beginning of the 87tb Olympiad, 
B.C. 432. He wus, according to some, a Lacedmmonian 
(Xdcwv), hut the best authorities call him a Lcuconian (Xtv- 
rovuiic). All we know which is worth ivconling here is, 
that the solstices which be observed with Euctemon are 
preserved by Ptolemy, and that he was the founder of tbo 
celebrated lunar cycle which is still preserved by tho Western 
churches in their computation of Easter. 

The Melonic cycle takes its rise as follows: 23.^ revolu¬ 
tions of the moon are very nearly 10 revolutions of the sun, 
Btid ono complete revolution of the moon’s node. If these 
approximations were exact, all the relative phcuoincna of 
the sun and moon, particularly thoso of eclipses, would le- 
oommence in the samo order, at the end of every nine¬ 
teen years. There is however an error of some hours in 
every cycle. [CALiPtua; Moo.t; PsRioi) of Revolu- 
TIOK.J 

The first year of the first Mctonic period commenced with ' 
tho Buiiimor solstice of the yuor 43 j u.c.; and if tho rco- 
kuiiing hud keen continuous, what is now called tho golden 
vnmber of any year would have deiiotod tho year of the 
Melonic cycle, if the summer solstice bad eoiilinucd to be 
the commencement of the year. On reckoning however it 
will be found that a.d. 1, which is made the first year of a ! 
period of 19 years, would have been part of the fourteenth 
and part of the fifteenth of a Melonic cyde. 

METOPE. [Basso Rilikvo] 

METO'PIA (Orniihulogy). Mr Swainson's name for a 
subgenus of Pipra. 

METRE (from the Greek /tirpoy, metron) is that quality 
of verse by which it is to the car distinguishable fixim prose. 
It is generally held to be uiiu of tbo essentials of poetry; 
imaginative thought being the other. No reason can Ini 
assigned for this opinion, the truth being that it is attri¬ 
butable only to our nature as men, by which we feci plea¬ 
sure in rhythmical arrangement of words, and consistently 
with which we cannot consider imaginative writing os per¬ 
fect, unless couched in metro. 

A distinction has been drawn between antient and mo¬ 
dern metres, one being said to depend on quantity, the 
other on accent; quantity and accent being further sup¬ 
posed to differ in kind. A little rcBection however will tend 
lu convince us that delicacy of car has as much (o do with 
tbo ^ffcrence between antient and modem metros as any 
fancied change from quantity into accent. 

The southern nations still retain this delicacy of ear, as 
we know from the marked difference in Italian between the 
pronunciation of double and single consonants, a difference 
to which our language is a stranger as fat as time is con¬ 
cerned. Though uv see no distinction in time between the 
second syllable of the words laborare and liberare, there is 
no reason why the Romans should not, and with that as¬ 
sumption the whole difference between accent and quantity 
vanishes. It would be useless to enumerato the names 
which have been given to metros. Tho Greek and Roman 
metres differ from our own in being more numerous, and 
in allowing collocations of syllables (called feot) such as 
we could scarcely foel to be consonant with rhythm. The 
cause of this difierence seems to lie in the form of each lau- 
giiagc. 

Another grand distinction between antient and modem 
metres is that of rhyme, which occurs but seldom in the 
former, and whieb, until the time of Sbakspere, was nearly 
universal in the latter. Antient and modern languages 
botli afford sperimetis of the allilerntive measure. It may 
be traced in the older Latin wriiera, and was the distin- 
guishing peculiarity of the Anglo-Saxon verso. ’ Piers 
Plouman’s Visious’ are the best known comp^tions of 
this kind. Those who seek fwAirtber information on the 
subject of English metres, uartieulariy on peculiarities 
which have oeotsioned so mueo diffieulW to the reodors of 
Chaucer, will do well to consult Mr. Guest’s'History of 


English Metres.’ Some observations by Coleridge, prefixed 
to ' Christubel,’ arc also worth attention. 

METRlORHYNfJHUS. Dr. Tlermann von Moyer’s 
name Ibr a genus of (bssil Gaviult, found, according to him, 
in the lias, the Oxford clay, at Hontteur, and tho &immo 
ridge clay at Hitvro. 

Example, Metriorkynehus Oenffraui (H. von Meyer); 
2nd, Gavial de Honfleur, Cut., ' Om. Foss..’ v.,pl.2, pp. 143 
and 523; Sleneotturtit rottro-minor, (^ff. 

METRONOME (from itirpov, measure, and vo/iec, adfri- 
tion: also, a a very ingenious instruoiont, a peudu- 

luni, thu point of supension of which is beiwoeii tiio ex¬ 
tremities, invented, and introducud about the year 1814, 
by John Huelxcl (civil engineer, and mechanician to tho 
emperor of Austria), for tho purpose of dolerinining the 
movement, t.e. the quickness or slowness of musical com¬ 
positions. 

Of the utility of a time-meaturer, both to composers and 
performers, and fur some account of its early use, sea Chro- 

NOUKTKR, 

Of MacUel’s Metronome tlicro arc two kinds. The one 
is a pendulum kept in motion by a spring and wheelwork, 
and which ticks the vibrations:—tho other is also a puii- 
dulum, os above doscribed, but without any inachiiicry, iiiid 
acting only so long as the force of the impulse girun shall 
last. The former, therefore, it will be obvious, is com¬ 
plicated and expensive; tho latter is simple and cheap. 

The inventor thus describes and explains the manner of 
using this instrument:— 

‘ I. A sliding weight ia attached to the rod (which is grn- 
duatod) or steel iwiuluUim; the higher up this weight is 
shifted, tho slower will be the vibrations, and r/cc rmd ; 
BO that when tho weight corresponds with the number 3I>, 
the vibrations will be the slowest iiossiblc; at No. 1(>0 they 
will be the quickest. 

* 2. These numlicrs have all rorerciicc to a minute nf 
time; i.e. when the wsigkt is placed at 5U, fifty lu-nts or 
ticks will uccur in each minute; when at CD. liU beats, or 
secuiiilsexactly, in a minute; when at JOt), IVU beats in a 
minute, &c.; any stop-watcli, therefore, will show Imw f.ir 
the correctness of the luutronoine may be depeiiJed on. 

‘ 3. Tho doubles of the luimbers of the scale answer to a 
precisely dvntble degree of velocity. Tlius, if 5(1 be the pro¬ 
per number fur a minim, lOU will be the number for tho 
crotchet in the tame tnovcmenl, &c. Thu numbcni omittcil 
, on the scale have been found nructically utiiiecciisary. 

' 4. The composer is best able to judge, from the nulnro 
of his movement, whether to mark its time by minims, 
crotchets, ({unvers, &c. Generally speaking it will be 
found, that in adagiot it is roost conveuient to mark the 
time on the Motronome by quavers; in andantea by 
crotchets; in allegroa by minims, and in prettos by whole 
bars. As often however as the case may oilmit, it is desir¬ 
able that the pendulum should be made to bmt integral 
parts of a bar, just as a master would beat or count the 
time.’ 

Much opposition was made to the use of this excellent 
instrument, when first introduced; but no sensible com¬ 
poser or performer now cntertiuiis a doubt of the usefulness 
of the Metronome, or of some kind of pendulum answering 
the same pnrrme. 

METRCyroUS. [CoLorrv', vol. vii., p. 359.] 

METZ, a city in France, capital of the department of 
Moselle, situatM on tho Moselle at tbo junction of tho 
Seille; 172 miles in a direct line east by north of Paris, or 
101 milM by tho road through Chdtoau-Thierri, Chdloiis- 
sur-Mame, and Verdun; in 49'* 6' N. lat. and 6** 1 2 ' E. lun- 
gitude. 

This city cxbtcd in tho time of the Romans, to whom it 
was known by tho namo Divodurum, and was tbo chief 
town of tho Mediomatrici, ono of the ^Igic nations. At a 
lator date it took tho name of the nation, Mediomatrici, for 
which, early in the fifth eentupi, was substituted the shorter 
designation of Mettis or Metis, whence tho modern Moix. 
In the civil dissensions which followed the death of Nero, 
A.D. 70, EKvodurum was nearly destroyed by a sudden out¬ 
break of tbo troopa of Vitelliua (Tacit., Hittor., L 63.) 
Divodurum was ruined in the invasion of the Huns under 
Altila, A.D. 452; but afterwards became tbo capital of 
Austraaia, which was sometimes termed the kingdom of 
Mots. 

In the division of tho Carlovlngtan empire, Metz was 

comprehonded in tbo kingdom of Lotbaringia or Lorraine 
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fLoRRAmB.] The gronU of the emperors to the bieliops of 
Mvtz, Toul, and Verdun, rendered Ihoie prelalei feudal 
lords of their respecIiTo diocesos, subject only to tho su- 
iircuinuy of the emperor; sud this part of Lorraine became 
known in history os Trois EvSehis, ' tiie three bishop¬ 
rics.' The city of Mats was however made, by the emperor 
Olho IL, a Awe Imperial city, with a voice m the diet of the 
empire, the right of choosing iU own magistrates, and of 
coining money. Tile city became exceedingly flourishing, 
lieing the centre, apparently,of a great inlana trade between 
France and Germany; and in a.d. 1444 was enabled to 
resist an attack from the combined forces of Charles VII. of 
France, and Rend of Anjou, king of Sicily and duko of 
Lorraine. The attempts to elmk the progress of tlie Re¬ 
formation appear to have occasioned some troubles at Metz; 
but tho principles of the reformen made such prt^jrcss, that 
A.n. 1543 they were allowed the free exercise of worship. 
Ill the troubles of tho empire near the close of the reign 
of Charles V., Henri II. of France, with whom the German 
Protestant princes had formed an alliance, entered Lorraino 
with on army, and was admitted into Metz by the towns¬ 
men, A.D. 1558, In tlie samo year the emperor besieged 
the place with 100,000 men ; but the duke of Guise, who 
cuiiiinanded the garrison, mado so stout u defence, that the 
emperor was obliged, in Jan., 1553, to raise the siege. 
From this time the town remained under tho protection of 
France, though the bishops recc^nised the aulliority of tho 
emperors, and received their investiture from them. This 
arrangement lusted until IC:<3, when the king of Franco 
nshiimcd the sovereignty of Ix-s Trois Evdebds.' which was 
conflrmcd to him by the treaty of Munster, or Westphalia, 
A.]>. I64ct, Itie siege of the town, subsequent dissensions, 
and the loss of its municipal freedom, caused a decay of 
trade and population; and at the close of tho seventeenth 
lenliiry, the town numbered only 82,UUO inhabitants. 

Ill the division of France bef'^ tho Revolution, Mclz, 
with the rest of Les Trois EvCch^ was included in tho 
province or military government of Lorraino. 

I'hc Moselle and the Suillo are divided iir and near the 
town into Miveral chaiinels, enclosing small islands, on some 
■>i‘which, as well as on tho mainland, the town is built. Metz 
is II fortress of the first class. [Horn Work.] 

There are nine gales with drawbridges. Th* interior of 
tho town, which is principally in the angle formed by tho 
two rivers, is in general handutue. The streets are wide, 
stniight. and well paved. The square called ‘Quartier 
Coislin,' in tho south part of the (own, is very haiidiomc, 
and the esplanade of tiio citadul affords a pleasant prome¬ 
nade. The square of Su Louis is surrounded with arcades. 
Tiic houses are for the most part well built. The cathedral 
is a Gothic building, reronrkablo for the boldness and light¬ 
ness of its architecture: its length is estimated at .36.1 feet 
(probably French feet, equal to about 3)^7 English feet), 
and tho height of the tower at 37.3 French, .396 English 
feot. There are nine other churches, four nunneries, a c»n- 
sislurinl Protestant church, and a Jews' synagogue. Tho 
Jews bod formerly a particular quarter of Uie town assigned 
to tliem, w'uich is still distinguished by its dirty and narrow 
streets. The most remarkable of the churches are thoso of 
Si. Simon, Notre Dame, and St. Vincent, the last distin¬ 
guished by a portal with a triple row of columns. The town* 
hall, the Palais du Gouvernoment, built at a great expense 
in ilio reign of Ijouia XVI., whera the courts of law sit, tho 
prefect's office, the theatre, a building of greater external 
than internal beauty (these two last-named ediflccs are on 
an island of the Moselle), tho royal college or high school, 
the military hospital, avast building, tho arsenal, tho differ¬ 
ent barracks, the building for (he scliuol and staff of tlie 
artillery, tho wurkliouso, and the covered market, lately 
erected,—are omong the publio buildings meet worthy of 
notice. There are twenty bridges, ten over the arma of the 
Mosello, and as many over thoso of tho Seillo. 

11)0 population of the town has been'gradiislly inoreasing 
since the commencement of the -^hteenth century. In 
1741 it wasSO.VOO; in 1789, 36,000; in 1800, 33,000; in 
1814. 41.000: in 1831, 44,416; in 1836, 42.703. The chief 
branches of mannfeeture are woollen cloths, flannels, and 
stuffs, cotton yam. leather (formerly the staple of the place,' 
diminished by the oonliuusnoe of war, but now reviv- 
iug). hats, especially military hato, braid trimmings, and 
embroidery (in wbicli 1200 people are employed), starofa, 
soap, beer (which is very good), brushos, pencils, iron waret, 
cutlery, buttons, jewellery, ^ks, paper-hangings, and 
P. C., No. 930. . 


confectionary. Tliero are workshops connected with (he 
arsenal and other military establisuments. In the neigh¬ 
bourhood of tlw town are quarries of good limestone, lilo- 
kilus, beet-ruot sugar-houses, and other industrial exla- 
blisliments. Trade is carried on by means of the Moselle, 
which u navigable to Nancy, many miiee above Metz. 
High roads communicate with Luxembourg, Namur, and 
other placet in Belgium; with Mainz and Frankfort in 
Germany; and with Strasbourg. Nancy, and Paris. 

Metz is the seat of a bishop s sec, the diocese of which 
comprehends the department of Moselle, and the bishop of 
whi^ is tt suffragan of the archbishop of Besau^on. It has 
a Cour Royale and an Academic universitaire, the juris¬ 
diction of which embraces the deportments of Ardennes 
and Moselle. Here also arc (he boad-quarters of the third 
military division, including the departments of Musellc; 
Meurthe, and Vosges. There are a variety of other govern- 
meiit offices, fiscal, judicial, and administrative. Tbeie mu 
also a number of ottablUhmenfs connected with the military 
department, a royal practical school of srliller)- and milittiy 
engineering (the finest instilulion of the kinil in Europe), 
regimental schools of artillery and engineering, a central 
military pyrotechnic school, and a miners' school. For 
general or special instruction there are the fkeulties con¬ 
nected with the Acadimie Universitaire; a college or hii'li 
school, a normal school, a society of literature, science, ami 
art; a society fur the encouragement of agriculture and of 
industry; a philharmonic society, free courses of instruction 
or schools fur drawing, painting, music, and geometry and 
inoclianics applied to the arts; public lectures on midwifery 
and botany, a school of trade, a society for the encourage¬ 
ment of elementary instruction, a departmental society for 
medical science, a society for the encouragement of arts and 
trades, maintained by (nc wealthier Jews (of which nation 
there arc many at Metz) for their poorer brethren; a mater¬ 
nity society, and a mont de piAtc, or loan society; a public 
library of 31,0U0 vulurocis three other libraries, a butaiiic 
garden, a departmental nursery ground, and museums of 
natural history and mineralogy. lliere is a school or scHools 
taught by the Frircs de la Doctrine Chr^ticime, with a thou¬ 
sand pu|iiis. 

The arrondissement of Metz compreliends an area of 620 
square miles; it is divided into nine cantons or districts, 
each under a justice of the peace, aud comprehends 218 
communes. Its population in 1831 was 150,840; in 1836, 
150,811. 

In the neighbourhood of the town are tho remains of a 
Roman aijueduct, which conducted the waters of a stream, 
seven or eight mites distant, to the Nauinochia, which 
wns in tho south part of the town. Seventeen arches of 
this aqueduct yet remain. The ruins of an amphitheatre 
ami of a Roman palace have been also discuverod. 

The territory known as 1-e Pays Messin comprehended 
the tcrriloiy immedbtely around the city, included iii the 
diocese and jurisdiction of the bishops, to which atone tho 
natne was in strictness applicable, and the lordships scat¬ 
tered through Lorraine, which formed part of tho tempo- 
ralities of the sec. The former is entirely and the latter 
arc partly comprehended in the department of Moselle; 
some of the lordships are in the departments of Meurthe 
and Vosges. 

MEUDON. [SkinretOisk.] 

MEULAN. [Srink bt Oub.J 

MKULEN, ANTHONY FRANCIS VAN DER, bom 
at Brussels in- 1634, was a disciple of Peter Sneyors, 
un eminent batlle-uaiiiter, under whom he improved with 
extraordinary rapidity. While ho was pursuing his pixi- 
fossioii at Brussels, U hapjvmi’jd that some of his woiks 
were taken to Paris, and Atuwn to the minister C'oIbcTr, 
who was so pleasod with tnem that he iiivitr«l him to 
Paris on very honourable and advantageous conditions, 
liis Ulonta as a battle-painter recommended him to Louis 
XIV., whom ho always accompanied in hit campaigns. He 
designed on the spot the most reroarkahtc events, and the 
views of the cities and fortrotsoa which bad been the acane 
of tlM most memorable victories, and from thaw sketches 
he compoaod the paintings which were to perpetnate (he 
remembrance of (he king's successes Such opportunities 
ensbied him to attain that perfection in his art, of which 
bis numerous works give such evidence. They are disiin- 
guuhed by truth to nature, axcalleot eolourinff, freedom of 
touch, and the happiest distribution of light and shade. No 
painter excelled him in deaigniog the motions and altitudes 
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of norses; and this induced Ilia friend Lo Brun, whose I 
niece ho married, to f'h'e to liim ibe execution of Ihc horses 
ill his celebrated paintings of the battlee of Aloxandor the 
Great. Van dor Meulon painted also landsca))es,and other 
suUects, with equal excellence. His priDci[ul works are 
at Paris; but many of bis easel pictures are preserved in 
England, Franco, and Flanders. In tho 16Ui and Ihtb 
Yols. of the Cabinet du Aot', there are 192 cngraTings afler 
his works. He was chosen membor of the French Academy 
of Painting in 1673. He died in lC9ti, at the ago of 50 
yean. His most celebrated K-holar was I. Van Iluchten- 
i)ui^, battle-painter to Prineo Eugene. 

MEUN. tLoni«.] 

MEURSllJS, JOHN (the Latinized form of his real 
name, which was Du Meurs), was bom near tho Hague, in 
1*579. He w.is educated at tho university of Leydnn; and 
after he had completed his studies, was entrusted with tho 
education of the children of Bameveldt. [Babnkveldt.] In 
1610. Meursiuswas appointod professor of history at Leyden, 
luid in tlie year following nrofexsor of Gnn'k. After the 
execution of Baniovcidt.im the 14lhof May, 1(119, Mtnirsius 
was exposed to great annoyance and persecution from Vim 
enemies of his illustrious patron; and it was therefore with 
great pleasure that he accepted an imitation from tho king 
of Denmark, in 16'25, to settle in his dominions. Meursius 
died on the 20lh of September, 1639. 

Meursius was a diligent and laborious scholar. He edited 
several Latin and Greek writers, and wrote many works 
on historical and orchsological subjects, which were col- 
lc<ned and published by Larai, Florence, 1741-A3, 12 vols. 
f.dio. Tlie following aro a few of his principal works:— 
I, ‘ Glossarium Gneco-barbarum,' Ixiyd., 1014. 3. Various 
treatises on different branches of Greek ami Komaii anti- 
(]mlies, most of which are reprinted in the * Thesaurus' of 
Grtevius. 3. ‘ Reruin Bclgicarum Liber Primus,’ Leyden, 
1512. 4, ‘ Historia Dunicu,’Go|>eiihagcn, 1(>3II. 

MEURTHE, a de^iartmcnt in the north-east of France, 
hounded on the north by that of Moselle, on the north-east 
and cost by that of Bas Rhiii, on the south east and south 
hy that of Vosges, and on the west by that of Meuse. Its 
Ibrni is compact; the greati-st Iciiglli is from east to west, 
from the ncighbonrlioiMl of Phalsbourg to that of Coromcrcy 
(Meuse), 79 to71 miles; its greatest breadth, at right angles 
to the leiiglli, is from the bank of the Moselle, bolweon 
Pont-U'Mousson and Metz, lolhe neighbourhood of Mire- 
court (Vosges), 45 miles. It area is estimated at 2357 
square miles, which is nearly the averago extent of the 
French departments, and rather griKitcr than the conjoint 
areas of the English counties of Kent and Surrey. The 
jiopulntion in 1631 was 415,568, in 1836 it was 424,366, 
showing an increase in five years of 8798, or above 2 per 
cent., and giving 180 inhabitants to a square mile. Both 
in amount and density of population it considerably exceeds 
the average of the departments, but falls comidorebly short 
of the average density of population in Englond. Nancy, 
or Nanci, the capital, is in 48* 41' N. tat., 6* 11' E. long., 

172 miles in a direct line east of Paris, or 204 miles by the 
road through Clidleau-Thierri, Chitlons-sur-Mame, Vitry- 
sur-Mame, Bar-le-Duc, and Toul. 

The department is hilly, and even mountainous. The 
principal chain of the Vosges crosses the eastern extremity 
liciwecn Sarrebourg and Phalsbou^; and branches from 
this mountain chain, of gradually diminishing height, ex¬ 
tend over the eastern portion of the department. Nrar the 

f irincipal chain of the Vosges the mountainr are intersected 
ly narrow valleys, which frequently present picturesque 
scenery. Amid the lower slopes are Beverail lakes, as those 
of Lindrc, Stock. 8cc.; there are also several marshes. The 
western sido of the dcpeitmunt is traversed by tho hills 
which bound on tho cost sido the narrow valley of the 
Meuse, and separate it from that of the Moselle. Between 
those hills and the Vosges is the t alley of ibe Moselle. 
The Vosges in this department are composed cluefly of 
the now red or'saliferous sandstono and the subjacent 
secondary rocks ; the rest of the department is occupied 
Oy tho rocks whiah intervene between the chalk and the 
■cd sandstone. The mineral treaaures of the department 
.'omprehend freestone for buUdiog, and limestone, which 
are quarried in numerous places; gypsum is also abundant, 
tnd good marble is quarried near Nancy. Various ores of 
-xm are found, but not in sufficient quantity to make it 
forth while to exiract them. There are two foi^es for 
.sgoducing wrought-iron. The most important mineral is 
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rock-salt, of which a vast bed was discovcml in 1819, 
wiiliin a mile of the town of Vic on (lie Seille, at a dis- 
lance of rather moro than 209 feet below the surlarc. In 
penolroting about tuo feet lower, five siniia of rock-salt 
were found, having an aggregale thickness of nearly <J9 
feet, sc)>arated from each other by thin strata of gypsum 
or clay. A sixth stratum Iws been disnwered a few feet 
below the others: these strata liavo boon OKoertaininl lo 
have a superficial extent of 230 square miles. Tbe‘'8aU is 
))ure muriate of soda. Tlie working of the mine commenced 
m 1823. The cost of raising the salt and breaking it small 
is very trilling, about 8f. to 8«. 6<L per ton. The dcp&it- 
inent has long been known for its brine springs, whudi 
have been estimated to prwlure yearly 41,099 to 42,999 
tons: the principal springs are in thevalloyof tho 8eillu 
at Divuse, Chdteau oalins, and Muyenvic; there are some 
in the valley of the Moselle, os that of Moussun near Pont- 
i\-Moussun, and of St.Thi6bauU near Nancy. The cost of 
refining this salt is nearly double that of proporing tho 
rock-salt. 

Tile department belongs almost entirely to the baiin of 
tho Moselle: u small portion at the eastern exlroniity, 
which passes over the princi^l ridge of the Vosges, is 
included in the basin of tho Rhine, of which indeed that of 
tile Moselle is only a subdivision, and another small portion 
on tho south-western border is included iii the basin of tho 
Meuse. 

The Mosello enters the department on the south side, a 
litllc below the town of Charmes (Vowos), and Hows iiorili- 
west in a rather circuitous channel toToul; at Toul it turns 
to the norlh-cast, and flows in a circuitous clianiicl to I he 
junction of tho Meurtlie, from which point it Hows noith 
by west into Hie department of Moselle. Its wliolo (xioi'se 
in the department may be estimated at 65 inilus, for 18 of 
which (22 according to llic government statement), vix. 
from the junction of tlie Meurlhc, it is navigable. 

The principal tributary of tho MoscUc in this depart- 
meiit is the Mourthe. This stream, which ristw in ihe 
western slope of tho Vosges, sevcr.d milt's sonlli-oost of St. 
Dll! (V'usges), and has a north-west course, enters this de¬ 
partment just below Ibe town of Kaon I’EtHpe (Vu^ges), 
and Hows north-west to Luii^ville, where it receives llic 
Vcsuiise otv the right bank, and a mile or two lower down 
the Mortagne on the led. Below Liinci illo the river makes 
a liemi, but afler passing tho town of Rosiilrcs and re¬ 
ceiving the little river Sanon, it roaumes its norlU-wesleiii 
course, and Hows past Nancy into the Moselle. Its wlmlu 
course may be estimated at 75 miles, of winch nearly 59 ore 
in this deyiartment; the navigation, which commences at 
Nancy, is of seven miles. It is used fur floating limber fVuni 
the neighbourhood of its source, and a considerable quantity 
of deals and firewood are sent down by it. It is suuject to 
frequent inundations from the melting of the snow or the 
falling of heavy rains in the mountains where it rises. 

The Madon, another considerable feeder of the Moselle, 
enters this department on the south side, and Hows into 
the Moselle above Toul. Its source is in the heights suiilli- 
wcsl of Spinal (Vosses), and its whole course is above 49 
miles, about 16 of wniob are in this deyiartiDent. It re¬ 
ceives the little river Uory. Tho Math, a small stream, 
waters tho north-west part of the department, tnd joins tho 
Moselle just within the border. The Seille, a moro eon- 
siderablo stream, waters the northern side of the depart¬ 
ment, and receives the Verbacb and the Petite Seille; it 
joins the Moselle at MeU, in the adjacent department of 
Moselle. The Sarre, another and moro important feeder of 
the Moselle, rises in tho Vosns and waters the east side of 
the department, a few miles Myond which it becomes navi¬ 
gable. The Zorn, which rises just within the eostoin 
boundary, flows into the Rhine; and the Deuil, which 
waters the south-western border, belongs to the system nf 
tho Mouse. Ihere is one navigable canal, that of 1.41s 
Salines de FBst (the Eastern Salt-works), 22 to 23 miles 
long. It eommenoee at dha little town of Dieuzo, on thu 
Seiue, and tuns nwtb-east into the Sarre at Ssrroalbo 
(Moselle); only a part of it is in this department 
The departOMiBt M eight Routes Royalea, w government 
roads, the aggregate leopb of which (on January 1, 1837) 
was 261 miles, viz. 223 in repair and 38 out of repair. Tlie 
principal road is that from Paris to Nancy and Strasbourg, 
which enters the department on the west rae, and runs by 
Toul to Nanev, foom whence it is eentiou^ tot along the 
valley of the Meurtbe to Luo^ill^ and tbm along that of 
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the Vesouu to Blamont, fixm which town it rune north¬ 
east across the VoBg;M bv Sarrebou^ and Pbalebou^ into 
tho department of Baa Rfiin. Another road branching off 
from this at Nancy, und rejoining it at Sarrebourg, runs 
through Chdieau Saline ana Muyenvie. Roads run from 
Nancy along tlio valley of tho MoseBe, downward to Pont-&- 
Muusson and Metz (Moselle), and upward to Cbarmes and 
Epinal (Vosges), and across the Moselle and tho Meuso to 
Neufchdioau (Vosges) and Langrea (Haute Marne). Roads 
lead from Chiteau Salins, one to Sfetz, and another to Sar^ 
reguominos (Moselle); from Pont-d-Mousson to Cominercy 
(Mciisc) and Bar-le-Duc (Meuse), and from Luneville to 
8t. Die (Vosges) and Colmar (Haut Rhin). Tlie aggregate 
length of the Routes Dopartmcntales was (January J, 1837) 
about 233 miles, viz. 168 *n good repair. 42 out of repair, 
and 23 unRnUhed. The bye-roads and paths had an aggre¬ 
gate length of 3000 miles. 

Tho climato of the department is colder than tho latitude 
would lead us to suppose, a circumtlanco which is ascribed 
tn the elevation of tlie eastern parts, the quantity of wood¬ 
land, and the extent of water. Tlio air is in most parts 
tolcrnbly healthy. In the nuighbourhood of the Vosges 
liowevur the inhabitants of the ralloys arc very subject lo 
piiCrid foveni. Intermittent fevers arc prevalent in some 
districts, and in others tho inliabitants are afflicted with 
l.nrgc gdilros, with scurvy or rupture. 

Aliou) 761),QUO acres, half ibc soil of the department, is 
under the plough; it is of various degrees of fertility, but 
the [iriMliice in grain is on the whole very far aliove the 
ai erugu of France; in nhcat, whii-h is the grain cliielly cul- 
liviued, the produce is twice the average; and in outs,which 
iiro ciillivatod to nearly or i(iii(o Ihu same extent ns wheat, 
the produce is neaily three times the avciage. In bailey 
the piiKliK-c is ab.iut e<]uul to the average of France; of nc 
iiiid inaslin, or mixed corn, a comparatively small quantity 
is rai^e<l; and of maize and buckwheat scarcely any. Pota- 
tue.s are ciillivalcd very extensively. 

Besides corn and jmlatucs o considerable quantity of rape, 
col/a, &e., for oil is grown; also ffax, hemp, chicory, .'iiid 
nnisc. A few hops are grown. Tlie cultivation of tho > iito ; 
lias niiich increased of l.ilc years. The vineyards now 
i)crn]>y aluive 40,(100 acri-.s, whicli is below the average of the 
dcpiirtniciits, but the prmluce m wine is considerably above 
till! average. The wine is fur the must part thin and (Hior; 
some of the growths, as tho red wines of Fagny-sous-Ficny, 
Tlii.-incoiirt, Arnavilic, Handonville, Nouvillcr, and Vie, aru 
agrecaldo and dulic.-itc. About 16,(100 ncrcs nro laid out in 
orcli.ird)i. gardens and nursery-grounds. The fruit-trees 
mu generally trained a.s e-.paliers. The stone-fruits arc 
i-Iiiitlly vulliiulvd, |i.arlii:ularly an oval plum of excL'Ilcnt 
fl.vvoiir, called the Owicho, of uliich great quantities aro 
drioil. The cpricot-i of Nancy aro in good repute. The 
■{iiaiilityof woodland is about 280,0110 acres; the abundance 
of fuel is a great advantage to the various manuraclures of 
the department. 

There are nbout 180,000 acres of meadow land, and about 
1 .'>,(100 acres of heath or common. The number of horned 
cattle is on the whidu rather below the average of France. 
Tlio quantity of cheese and butter madu in the department 
is not equal to the consumption. Sheep aie not numerous, 
und nro of a large coarsc-wooled breed. Horses aro nu- 
nieious but small. Tlio aniieiit dukes of Lorraine had done 
much to improve the breed by itnporlitm stalliuns from the 
Levant; they have however been suffrred to degenerate. 
Horses aro chiefly Used for agricultural labour. 

Poultry is alnindaut; but there arc few bees. Wolre.s 
and foxes urn numerous in the woods: tliore aro also some 
wild boars, roebucks, und smaller game. Rais, mice, field- 
mice, and moles commit considerable derastatioas, und 
calerpitlHrs arc nuineroua and destructive. 

Thu department is divided into five orrundissements, as 
follows:— 
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413,368 
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There are 29 cantons, or distriots, each under a justice of 
the peace. 


In the arrondisscraent of NancvorNanei arc—Nanev (pop. 
in 1831.29.U0U town, 29,783 whole commune; m I8;t6,3I,44.'> 
commune) lNancy] ; Uosiires (pop. 2463 town, 2507 wholo 
commune), and St. Nicholas (pop. 3006 town, 301.3 wholo 
commune) on tho Meurthe; Pont-d-Monsson ({mp. gQ'j:i 
town, 7218 whole commune) on the Moselle; Harouf, on 
tho Madon; V^zelize (pop. 1742) on the Uory; and No- 
mony on tho Seille. AtRosidres (still distinguished as 
Rosidi'os aux Salines, though the salt-works ftom which it 
gained its namu have been lung abandoned) is one of the 
finest of the royal studs in Franco; there is much meadow 
land round the town, and many horses are bred. St. 
Nicholas has a fine old Gothic church, atuwn-bsll. and an 
abattoir, or public Elaughter-housc,laiely built. There aro 
mills, moved by water, fur spinning cotton and woollen yarn, 
trimming manufactories, and tan-yards. Puii'.-d-Mousson is 
on a slope in the midst of a valley sunouudud by fruitful 
hills. It is divided by the Mosellu iuto two parts, which 
communicate by s bridge. There are some good hoiises 
in tho (own, and the streets, which are inconveniently pavv<l 
with round sluncs, are tolerably straight. It has a gciu<l 
)>lace or squaro surrounded by arcades: the town-hall u in 
this square. The principal church and the church of (ho 
Seminary are on the right bank of the Moselle; the first 
has two towers resembling crowns; the second has a portico 
overcharged with ornaments. The mamifacturcs uf tho 
town are chiefly earthenware, especially artificial stone, 
much used for water-eour^-es, reservoirs, flat roofs, &e.; iiud 
beet-rout sugar, of which last there arc four factories. The 
oartbenuure is exported into the adjacent department!:. On 
an eminence near tho town have been found antiquities 
which show (hat its siiniinit was anticiitly occupied by a 
Icutple of Jupiter. There was formerly a university at 
Pont fi-Moiisson, founded by Charles III., duke of I.ur- 
taiiie. 

In the arrondissenicnt of Chiileau Salins arc—Chateau 
Salins (pop. in 1831, 27u.8; in 1836, 20-21), on 1 >:c IVtiU: 
Seillc; Hicuzc (pop. 3892), Marsol, Moycnvic, aiiM Vm 
(pop. .3119 town, 3186 whole I’oniiiiuiu'l, dii the Sciilc: Ver- 
guville, on the Verbach, and lii^niing, near the Alhc, a 
Kiedcr of the Sarre. Clniteaii Salms dcrivus its name, and 
formerly derived its impurl.ance, from its brine-springs; but 
the salt-works have been given up. The town is in a 
pleasant valley at tho junction of niur roads leading ro- 
z, Nancy, Sarrebourg, and Sarreguimme-i. 
trade in saffron und liosicry. Uieuzu hus 
brine-springs, a salt-mine, and salt works; thcru is aUo a 
maniifai-tory of artidiiul soda from the refuse of the s..lt- 
works and from rock-salt. Salt hus bucii made from tlu* 
brinu-spvings uf Diouzc for 6 ii 0 years. It nus a plur-r of 
some iinpurlance under the Romans, who called it JH-vi-in 
Piigi. TWre are .^ume Roman aiitiquitii-s in an i»Iot m the 
^tuiig or lake of Lmdrc, which is near Hicuzc. 

Mursul is u foriress; it was bombarded by the allies in 
18J3, and hus now a population of scarcely luoo. It is 
situated in a marshy plain; the foundation of Ihu town 
consists of a layer of brickwork formed by the li-jinaiis. 
Moycnvic is a town of about 1 juU inhabilanls, who are 
chiefly engaged in making salt from the hruie-rprings. The 
town was uisinanllcd by Louis XIV. Vic has also salt-Wurks. 
The sult-^iiuc opened in ihe bed of rock-salt near this town 
was inundated with water from a suhicrrancotis n-sL-rvuir: 
but auolher luino has been o]>ened at Dieuze. 

In ibo arrondl-semoiit of Liinorilte are—Luneville (pop. 
in 1*131,1-2,216 town, 1'2.341 wholeeouimune; in )'.',7iii> 
commune) [LuY£Vii.r.z},on (he Vezouzc. very near its jniie- 
tloii with tho Meurthe; Baccarat 0 >op. 1670 tuun, - 2 --<>l' 
whole commune),on the Meurthe: deihuvilK-rs (isip. 3o I4) 
on the Mortagne; Bayou on the Moselle; Eiiivilh' <>n the 
Sanon; Blanumt (pop. 2'28l) on tho VVzuuze; ami HadouMl- 
lur (pup. 1814 town, 2297 whiiK* cuniiiniiie) on the Blelle, a 
HtnaU fuoder of the Vezouzu. Baccarat (» at the fool of a 
steep hill, and near on oxteiisivc forest. One uf the prinei- 

f ial manufactories of flint and cut gln-« in Fraucu it in this 
ittle town. Tlio river Mcuitlio brings down the limber fur 
fuel from tho Votg<’s, am! supplies a moving power to tho 
tnaebinory for cuiiiug glass, for which purpose there are 
two hundred lathes. Tlic artisans with their rnroilies arc 
lodged in tlio cstublisbuicnt. and form a population of 6iH>. 
Many females in the n^hbonrhood find employment m 
different brancbeaof this manufacture. Blamont was tbi- 
mcrly tho residence of the princes of Saltn-Salm. It is now 
a busy little town, where calico ia woven und printed, 
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lealner in conBideruble qutntitv made, woollen yarn apun, 
and common iron i(oodri and liorawares manufactured. There 
are manufactories of earthenware and pottery in the neigb- 
bourbood. Badonrillcr has a manufactory of diea and 
punehea. 

In the arrondisscment of Sarrebourg ore—Sarrebourg 
(pop. in 183 i, 2 136 town, 2164 whole commune; in 1B36,2340 
commune), Lorquin, and Pcn6straiige8 on or near the Sarro; 
and Litiheim and Phalabourg (pup. 1961 town, 3529 whole 
commune) amid the 8tee|ter slopes of the Vosges. Sarrebourg 
existed in the time of liie Romans, by whom it was called Puns 
Samvi, * the bridge of the Saravus or Sarre.' The towns¬ 
men manufacture cuttons, ]>opcr, cordage, architectural or- 
namenta, and ornaments for the fitting up of rooms. At 
Phalsbourg fine liqueurs are prepared, l^is little town, 
which is fortiDc<l, and defendsono of the dollies the Vosges, 
was built in 15711 by (}corgo John, cuunt Palatine of the 
Rhine, from whom it obtained its name, which in its Ger¬ 
man form, PfaUburg. means ‘ the town of the Palatine.' 
The town is lupplicd with water by a fountain of admirable 
cuiistruction. 

St. Quirin (pop. 1523 village, I960 whole commune) 
and Cirvy (pop. 1768 village, 2193 whole commune), though 
only villages, reqtiiro nulice fur the extensive plate and 
other gloss works established in them. Clolourcd glass 
and mirrors like those of Numbeig are made here. St. 
Quirin is surrounded by vast forests which supply fuel to 
its glass-houses. At (.liruy earthenware is manutactunid. 

In the arrondisscment of Toul are—Toul (pop. in 1631, 
7208 town, 7304 whole commune; in 1636, 73.3.') commune) 
and Uieulouard on the Moselle; Esscy and Triaucourt on 
the Math; and Cotombey near the Deuil. Toul existed in 
the time of the Romans, by whom it was railed i\iHuin ; it 
was the capital of the Lcuci, a Belgic people. In some 
deeds of the time of the Carlovingian princes, it is colled 
Lcuci. Tlie fortifications, whicli were commenced under 
Henri IV. and carried on under Louis XIV., have been 
lately rcpaircl. It was formerly the seat of a bUbop. Tlie 
furnier cathedral is an antient Gutliic building with two 
lowers resembling those of the principal church of Pout-d- 
Mnusson. The ex-cpisronal palace is a handsome building. 
Tout is not a place of much trade. There is a manufactory of 
earthenware and porcelain, which is notcsl for its strength 
and whiteness, the beauty of its enamel, atid (he variety of 
its colours. There are a high-schnul, an agricultural so¬ 
ciety, and several military establishments. Wiuu (of which 
the surrounding district wroduccs abundance^ and brandy 
are articles of trade. 

Tito population of the above (owns, wlterc not otherwise 
mentioned, is of the whole commune, and from the census 
of 1831. 

Thu manufactures of the department are considerable; 
the principal are woollen. linen, and cotton goods; trim¬ 
ming and embroidery; hats, salt, glass, oil, leather, earthen¬ 
ware, and pottery; bcot-root sugar, paner, cordage, hard¬ 
wares, liqueurs, and some chemical pruauctioiis. iHicro arc 
bell and type foundries. 

Tlie* department constitutes the diocese of Nancy, the 
bishop of which is a sutfragau of the archbishop of uusan- 
^on. It is in the juristUetion of the Gour Royalo and the 
circuit of the Academic Universilaire of that city; and in 
the third military divUiun. the head-quarters of trhich are 
at Mels. It senai six members to the Chamber of Depu¬ 
ties. 

In respect of education this department is the eighth in 
Franco. Of every hundred young men enrolled in the 
military census of 1828-29, sixty-ciglit could read and write; 
the arerage of the departments of Prance being only about 
tliirty-ninv. 

At the time of the Roman conquest, this department 
formed part of the territories of tbu M^iomatrici in tlio 
north, and the Leuei in the south. A vary small porliun of 
the eastern side may hsTO been included in Ihe territory of 
thcTribocci, aOennanic people, who had selllod on the 
left bank of the Rhine. Under the Romans the Medio- 
inatrid and the Leuei were eomprebended in the province 
of Bcigica Prims, the Tribocei in that of Germania Prims 
or Superior. The Roman or Gallic towns within Iho limits 
of the department were Tullum (Toul), the capital of the 
Lcuci; Scarpono, another town of the I,euei (near which 
Jovinus, a Roman general of liorse, defeated the Allemanni, 
A.D. 366, and which sustained a siege against Attila), now 
Scamonne, or Charpagne, near Dieufouara on the Moselle; 


and Decom-pagt, now Dieuse, and Pons Saravi, now Sarre. 
bourg (not Sarrebruck, as some from the name have sup¬ 
posed), two towns of (be Mudiomatrici. Thu dopartment 
was early comprehended in the conquests of the Franks. 
Its subsequent history is given elsewhere. [LoaRSiNK.] 

MEUSE, or MAAS. [Rhini.] 

MEUSEi a department in the north-eastern part of 
France, bounded on the north by the Belgian fronlier and 
tbo deportment of Ardennes; on tbo nnru-caat by tho do¬ 
partment of Moselle; on the south-east by tliat of Meurtlio; 
on tbo south by that of Vosges; on the south-west by that 
of Haute Marne; on the west by that of Marne; and on 
Iho north-west by that of Ardennes. Its form approximates 
to that of all oval, having its greatest luiiglli. from north by 
west to south by east, from the neighbourhood of Muusun 
(Anlcnncs) on tlie Meuse, to the neighbourhood of Gondro- 
court on llio Ornaiii, 85 miles, end ils grealest breadib, ul 
right aimtes to the length, from the ncighMurhood of Kevigny 
on the (Jrno, to that of Triaucourt (Muurtbc) on the Muth. 
46 miles. Its area is estimalcil at 2402 square miles, which 
is rather below tlie arerege area of the French deparlmciils; 
and rather exceeds the conjoint urea uf the adjacent Eng¬ 
lish counties Hants and Berks. Tho pqpuluUuti in 1831 
was 314,588; in 1836 it was 317,701; showing an iucnsisc iu 
five years of 3113, or about 1 per ceiiL, and giving 132 in¬ 
habitants to a square mile. Both in amount and duiiMiy of 
population it is considerably below tho average of ihe 
French departments, and still farther beluw the Englisii 
counties with which wc have comparcfl it. 

Bar-le-Duc, the capital, is on the Ornain, in 48" 46' N. 
lat. and 5* 9' E. long-, 126 miles east of Paris iii a direct 
line, or 152 miles by the road through Epciuuy, Cbfllons, 
and Vitry-sur-Marne. 

The department is traversed in thedircrlion of ils Icnglli 
by the twu ranges of hills which enclose between them iho 
narrow valley of tbo Meuse. Tlic wcsternuiosi of these 
ranges separates the basin of tbo Meuse from that of the 
Some; and is known in ono part by the miuio of ‘ I ho 
heights of Argonne.' A range uf bills branches off fruin 
those in the south part of the department, and runs north¬ 
west by Ligny and Bar-le-Duc, si^aruting the valley of the 
Aire from that of the Ornain. The heights 1 o the cast of 
tho valley of the Meuse separate it from the \>asin of the 
Moselle. 

The department belongs to the district (x-enpied by Ibo 
rocks which intervene between the cbulk and tbo new red 
or saliferous sandstone. There arc numerous iron mines in 
the hills, also quarries of excellent freestone, and vn^t »latc- 
qiiarrics. Potters'earth and marl arc dug; and the strain 
afford a variety of curious fossils. There were, in 1834, 
thirty-six iron-works in the department, ehiclly in the 
southern part. There were in these cstablishmcnu twenty- 
eight furnaces fur smelting the ore and making pig-iron; 
and sixty-seven forgev for (he production of wruiight-inm. 
Charcoal is the fuel chietly em]>li>yed; the extensive forests 
of the department alTord great fbciliiics for prucuring it. In 
tho iron-works of Abainvillc near Commercy coal is used. 

Tlie central valley which traverses the department in tbo 
dirccUon of its length, anil the north-eastern portion of Ihe 
department, belong to the basin of (he Meuse; which river 
enters the department about 38 miles from its source and 
Hows north-nortb-west tbraugh the central valley 95 to 100 
miles, past Commercy, St. Mihiel. Verdun, Duu, and 
Stenay, into the department of Ardennes. Tho navigation 
commences at Verdun. The Meuse receives scarcely any 
tributaries in this dcpjMinent. Tho Olbain and tlie Loboii 
(with its feeder the Tinlo), which water tho north-eastern 
parts, fall into tbeChiers, a tributary which (lows across llie 
north extremity of this department and joins (he Meuse in 
the ofljaccnt department of Ardennes. 

Tlie eastern tide of the department belongs to tbo basin of 
tho Moselle, a suMivision of the great Rhenish basin; and 
is watered by tho Otnes, the Longeau, (ho Yron, the Math, 
and other small streams belonging to tbo system uf the 
Moselle. 

The western side of the departmont belongs to the basin 
of the Seme. The A're, a tributary of the Aisne, rises in 
the south part and ifowa nearlyparellel to the Meuse, about 
50 miles put Clermont-en-Argnnne and Varennes, into tho 
department of Ardennes. TIm Aitiie itself has its source 
and a small part of its course in the department. The 
Ornain, or, as it is called in the lower part of its course, the 
Orne, enters the department on tbo south and flows nortU* 
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went, 50 milos past Gondrecourt. Ligny, and Bar-lfr-Duc, 
into (he department of Marne. The baulx, a. feeder of the 
Ort.9, also waters this part. 

There are several Olangs, or pools, in the department, 
especially in that part which belongs to the basin of the 
Moselle. The most considerable, which is about two or 
three miles long, and in one part nearly two miles broad, is 
near the village of Wool. The river Yron flows through it. 

Tho navigation of the Meuse within this department is 
given in the official statements at 53 miles; tiicraare no 
navigable canals. 

The Koutes Royales, or government roads, had in 1837 
an aggregate length of 317 miles, of which Uie whole, ex¬ 
cepting 5 or 6 miles, were in good repair. The principal 
roads are those fl-om Paris by Chdlons-sur-Marne (Marne) 
to Mels (Moselle); and from thence to Mayence and Prank- 
fort in Germany; and from Paris, also by CliAlons to Nancy 
(Muurtho) and Strasbourg (Baa Rbin). These roads both 
cross the department from west to east, the farmer in the 
northern part, tlirougb CIcrraont-en-Argonnc and Verdun: | 
thu latter in (he Muthern part, through Bar'le>Duc ainl 
J.igny. The road from Paris by Longwy (Moselle) to 
Luxembourg iu Belgium, and Treves and Cublents in ^r- 
muny, brandies 00* irora the MeU road at Verdun, and runs 
tiunli-castwurd through Elaiti. A rood from Dijon (Goto 
■I'Or), liingres (Haute Marne), and N«ufdi.lteau (Vos¬ 
ges), runs along the valley of the Meuso by Coinmercy, 8t. 
Mihic], and Vurdiin. into the department of Ardennes, and i 
su into Relgium; with a brunch from between Neuich&teou 
and Commerr.y, to Ligny and Uar-le-Duc. A road IVoni 
Troyes (Aitbc) to Nancy (Meurtlie) crosses the southern 
purl of the department. 

The Routes D6)iariemcntalc9 bad at tho same time an 
uggrogalu length of 170 miles; of which the whole (except : 
uboiii imlos) wus in good repair. The bye-ruads and 
]iuih> Imd an extension of above GOUO miles. 

The climate of the de|>artmcnt is cold (especially on the 
higher lands, some of which are of considerable elevation) 
and moist, but it is considered healthy. The soil in tho 
vullcys and on the lull sides is very fertile: a lui^e portion 
of It consists of aridi hmm. About 840,000 acres, rather 
mure than half the surface of the department, is under the 
plough. Thu produce in grain is very considerable., es|>C' 1 
daily in wheat, barley, and oats: that of barley is nearly 
three limes us nmeli as llio average produce of the French 
dcparlincnis; that of oats is nliuvc thu uverngc, but, from thu 
great number of luin>es reared, is msuflicieiit fur the con¬ 
sumption of the department. But little rye and moslin, or 
niixed corn, U grown : and neither maize nor buckwlicul is 
at all culnvaied. Potatoes aru grown in eonsidorahio 
r]uauiily, also rape-seed for oil, Uux, bemp, pulse, anil fruit 
of every kind, but especially gooseberries. Orchards and 
gardens occupy above 18.000 acres. The vineyards occupy 
about :<o,0(i0 acres, and are chiefly in the south-west part of 
the dc|>artment. Tlie wines are in general of good quality, 
especially the red wines of Bar lc-Uuc. TItc woMllands 
occupy from .140,000 to 350,000 acres, of which about 
J 00.000 acres belong to tho alate, about 220,000 to tho 
communes and to the public establisbomnU; the rest is 
private property. The chief forest trees are the oak, lieecb, 
and elm. The timber and firowood supply tlie woiiU of the 
department, and Airnish an article of export to the depart¬ 
ment of Aidennes and tho departments in the basin of tho 
Seine. 

There are about 124,000 acres of meadow land, the best 
of which is in the valley of the Meuse; and 30,000 acres of 
heath or other open pasture. A great number of horses of 
a small breed are reared; tho whole number in the depart¬ 
ment may bo csliroaiod at more than GO,000. above twice 
the average) number in tho other departments. Tliey are 
employed, to the exclusion of oxen, in nearly all the labours 
of agriculture. The number of horno4 cattle is about equal 
to the average of the departments, vis. about 80,000. The 
dairy is much attended to; excellent butter ia made, and 
cheese, which raeemblea that of Oniydre. The number 
of sheep is not great; the breeds have been improved 
by crotsing them with those of England and Holland. 
There are some pigs reareil, and a few goats; poultry is 
abundant. The rorosu contain wild lioan and roebueks; 
and small game abounds in all parte of the oonntn. A great 
number of rud-breasts ore taken every winter. The rivers 
and pools furnish plenty of Ash. espeoially the pike, perob, 
loach, lolmon-trout, and cray-flsb. 


The department is divided into four arrondissements as 
follows 


Bar-le-Duo, 

Commerey, 

Montmi^dy, 

Verdun, 



Ares la 

PopoUtloaiB 

Not of 

8.W. 

•q. Mlln, 

1S3I. 

199^. C«nbmuiK*< 

569 

82,134 

89,9.52 

128 

K.B. 

755 

84.610 

8G,013 

181 

N. 

498 

66,947 

68,495 

131 

Central. 

580 

80,897 

82,241 

149 


2402 

314,588 

317.701 

589 


It is subdivided into 28 cantons, or districts, each under a 
justice of tho peace. 

In the arrondiasoraent of Bar-le-Duc arc—Rar-te-Duc 
(pop. ill 1831.12,496) [Bab], Ligny (pup. . 1 - 212 ), and llcvigny 
(pup. 1598), on tho Ornain; Vaubccourt, on the Aisne; 
BeauzCie, on tho Aire; and Ancerville (pop. 2239) near the 
south-western boundary of the department. Ligny, dis¬ 
tinguished aa Lignv-en-Barrois, is a pleasant little Uiwn. 
antiuntlv fortifled, but the walls are now in ruins. Thu 

f arish cliurcb contains (he monument of the Mardchal ilc 
.uxcmbuurg. Thu inbabhants spin cotUm-yarn and weave 
cotton goods, and carry on trade in wool and limber. 

In the urrondisscmentofCommcrcy are-Commerey (pop. 
in 1831, 3G22; in 183G. 3716), Maxey, Vaucouleurs (pop. 
2157), Void, Surey, or Sorcy (pop. 1C34), and Si. Mihiel 
(pop. SA 22 ) in the valley of the Meuse; and Gondrecourt 
on the Ornain. Commerey is a pleasant town on tlic left 
bank of the Mouse, aiirroundcd by a lliickly wooded district. 
Tlio streets arc remarkably straight. There is a fine range 
of cavalry bariat-ks, foruicrl) a cliDteau built by the (JanlinHl 
do Retz. The inUabitaiits manufacture cotton-yarn and 
goods; there arc also some iron-works. Vaiiooiilcurs is 
built on the slope of a lull on the bank of the Meuse, anil 
is surrounded by meadows. The inhabitants manufacture 
stocking.^, linens, and cotton goods. There are some tan- 
yards. Void is the depot for rape-oil, which is made in 
abundance in (lie ncighbouiing part of the valley of the 
Meuse. It has some tan-yards, also paper-mills, and oil- 
presses moved bv water. St. Mihiel was formerly a liirlillcd 
town, and was besieged by Louis Xill. in person, who in¬ 
curred so much danger in (lie siege, that on capturing the 
place ho eauaeil the forlidcations to be razed. The situation 
of tho town is very picturesque, but the houses are old. 
There was antiently a BcucilieUue abbey, the foundation of 
whioh gave rise to the town. The pori-.h church, formerly 
conventual, contains the remains nf several princes of the 
huuso of Lorraine and counts of Bar. Another dun ch, that 
nf St. Klienne (St. Stephen), is adorned with a Ane piece of 
sculpture, a ' holy sepulchre’ carved out of a single block 
. of fine wliite stone, by Ligier Kidiier, a native of this port 
I of France, and a pupil of Michael Angelo. There arc at Si. 

I Mibid cotton and woollen doth manufactures, oil-presses, 
and tan-yards. The inhabitants trade in corn and wine; 
(hero arc three yearly luirs. There are a subordinate court 
of justice, and one or two fiscal or administrative (rovern- 
raent offices; a high school, and a public Ubrary. Tlicrc is 
a camp, supposed to have been occupied by Julius Ca-sur, 
near the town. 

In the arrondi>sctnent of Montra6dy arc—Monlroddy 
(pop. in 1831.2195; in 183G.2201)un theCbiers; Mnrvillcon 
tho Olhain; Janietz on theLoison; Damvilliers on thu 
Tinte; and Dun and Slcnav(pop. 2681 town. 3i-in whole 
commune) on the Meu>e. MontraAly is an ill built town, 
but is orsoniecoi)sct{uence as afurire»s. In 18)5, being do- 
fended by about lon soldiers of the line, and some nuiional 
giiardi and custom-house oflicers, making in all 6 U 0 luon, it 
resisted the attempt of a corps of 1500 Prussians to siirprikC 
it; tho assailants lost 500 men. The inhabitants maiiutiic- 
ture liosicry imd hats, and leather: there arc sau-milU and 
oil-mills. ’Stenay is a pleasant situation, and uas fiimuTly 
a place of strength, but waa dismantled, a.d. iG5(, by Louis 
XIV. There are barracks. There is in llie town on exten¬ 
sive cooperage, iu which tho moving force of water is 
employed. There are considerable iron-works near Stenay. 
In the village of Avioth near Montmtfdy is an antient church 
accounted oneofthc finest specimens of Gothic architecture 
in Franco. 

In the arrondisseraent of Verdun are—Verdun (pop. m 
1831, 9978; in 1836, 10,577) [Vsidun], in ihcvalley of the 
Mouse; CIcrmont-en-Ai^nne [Clsouont] and Vurenues 
(pup. 1G52}, on tho Aire; Etain (pop. 3034), on the Ornes; 
and Fresiies, on tho Longeau. Varennea was the place 
whato l^uia XVI. and bia tkmily were stopped in their .it- 
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triupt to eieape tVom France. Thero is a glua-houae in the 
town. Klein or Kslain is a tolerably neat town in a manhv 

f ilain. ll)e inhubitants manufbcture woollen cloth, flannel, 
eathcr, and paper. This town gave title to the French 
admiral Count d Kiitaing. 

The cliii’f tnnnufactures of the department are iron goods, 
glass bullies, paper, earthenware, and leather; cotton hoae, 
luce, and cotton and woollen fobrica; and wicker-work. 
There are brandy distilleries and oil presses. The chief 
trude is in agricultural produce, mm, wine, oil, timber, &c., 
and in iron. 

The department forms the buho{wie of Verdun, tho 
bishop of which is a suffragan of the archbishopof Besan^on. 
It is in Iho jurisdiction of the Cour Royalo and the cir¬ 
cuit of the Acadi^mie Unirerntairc of Nanev; and in the 
second military division, of which the heaa-qiinrters are 
at ('hdluiis. It sends four members to tlie Chamber of 
IX'putios. 

In respect of education this deiwrtment is in advance 
of every other in Franco. Of every hundred young men 
enrolled in the mtlitarv census of IN‘i6-29, seventy-four 
could read and write; while Che average of tho departments 
was under forty. 

The department anticntly formed part of the territories 
of the Vcrodimenses and of the Loud: small portions of it 
were compruhciidcd in the territories of the Remi, the Me* 
dronmtrici, and ihcTreviri orTreveri: all these were Bclgic 
nations. In the Roman division of Gaul the Rcmi were 
included in Iho province of Bclgica Secunda; the other 
naiioiis in Relgica IViroa. Vcrudununi (or, ns it is written 
in the Itinerary of Antoninus, Virodunum). capital of the 
Yerodunensns, was the modem Verdun; Nasium, a town 
of the Leuci, nos the modern Naix or Nais, a village on 
till! Ornc above Ligny: and Catiirigis was in tho vicinity of 
Ilur-lc-Uuc. On the overthrow of the Western empire, the 
department came into the liands of the Franks, ami formed 
part successively of the kingdoms of Auslrasia and l/itha- 
viiigin or Lorraine. The greater part of it was compre¬ 
hended in the duchy of Ixirrainc and Bar; and the ro- 
niatndcr in the bishopric of Vcnlaii, one of Trois KvilchAs 
(three Iiislioprics); or m the county of Champagne and the 
county of Clermont. 

MKW, a name for tho [LantD^] In falconry it 

sisniHcs the place where hawks are kept. 

MRXIC.\N STATES, THE UNITED, a federal re¬ 
public in America, occupy tho north-western and by fur the 
greatest part of the Mexican isthmus, tntpsthcr with tho 
south-wesicrn portion of the main body of North America: 
they lie between lo'* and 42” N. tat. ond 87° and 125° W. 
lung. On ihe east the United Republic is wdshed by the 
Gulf ufMcxico and llic Day of Honduras, a dirision of the 
('uriblicnn Sob; and on the south-west and west by the 
Pucifle, which here fbnns the long Gulf of California. On 
t ho B(>nth.«nst it borders on Guatemala, one of the states of 
Central America, and on the British colony of Belize. On 
the uorlli-east and north it is bounded by the states and 
territories of tho United States of North America. The 
houndary-liiie on this side, according to a treaty, begins on 
the east at the mouth of the river Sabine, and follows its 
course northward to the point where it is intersected by n-2° 
N. hit.; it then continues along the meridian of 94°, until 
it reaches Red River. The line ascends tho last-meniioncd 
river to the point where it passes the rooridion of iuu°, and 
proceeils along this meridian northward to the Arkansas 
river, which constitutes the boundary-line westward to its 
very source in the Rocky Mountains. From this range 
westward to the shwes of the PaeiOe, Uic parallel of 42° 
separates the territories of both republics. As large 
tracts along tho northern boundary are quito unknown, the 
area of this extensive country can only bo approximated to. 
It probably occupies a surface of about l.dbU.UUO square 
miles, or more than seven limes the area of France. 

Surface; Sait; Climate! /firm.—This immense country 
IS divided hy nature Into three regions, each of which is 
marked by ailferent features. Tlie first comprehends the 
countries lying to the east of the islhiuipi ofTebuantepec, 
which is crossed hy the meridiaii of95°'vreat of Greenwich; 
w'c shall tall it tlie Eastern Region. The second extends 
from the meridian of 95° in a eurved line to the mouth of 
the Rio del Norte on Ihe east (26° N. lat.), and to the most 
iiorihurn riv^ss of the Gulf of (California (.12° N.lnt.) on tho 
west: it is the Central Region, or Anohuac. The third 
or Northern Region comwrehends tlie countries situated 


north of a lino drawn from the mouth of the Rio del Norte 
to that of the Colorada 

The Eastern Region comprehends the peninsula of 
Yucatan, the western dceltvity of the tablo-land of Guate¬ 
mala, the plain of Tabasco, and the isthmus of Tchuontupco. 
The north-eastern extremity of the peninsula of Yucainn, 
near Cape Catoche, is hardly more Inuii 150 miles disliinl 
from Cs^ 8. Antonio, the most wostern oxtremityof tho 
island or Cuba. Through the strait formed by these head¬ 
lands a current with considerable velocity sets in to tho 
north. The earthy particles brought by this current uro 
deposited along tne northern and western shores of the 
peninsula, where the current is much less rapid. Thcno 
shores have no harbours, but only roailstcaiU, which during 
the northern gales are very unsafe; but along the ciisteni 
shores there are several harbours. Tlic shores arc sandy 
and flat. Tlie level country exluiids to a coiisiderubtu dis- 
taneo inland, whilst the centre of Ihe peninsula is i)i!cu|>icil 
by a range of low hills, or rather a long and eompniiuhcly 
narrow tablc-luiid enclosed by two ranges oflow lulls. Tlib 
country along tho Hay of Honduras is well watered, and 
exhibits a vigorous vegetolion, both in its trees, which aio 
of heavy growth, and in the great variety of its plants; but 
the soil is nearly uncultivalim, the scanty iHinidatioii being 
chiefly employed in cutting mahogany, with luslic and seve¬ 
ral other dye-woods. Tho hilly district in the interior, as will 
as the flat country on the northern coast, has a muhIv M>il, 
and no spring-water is found from Cnpc Calucliu lo llin 
moiilli of Kio de S Francisco, which empties itself into 
Canqicnchy Bay; and even us fur south lus the Lugtina di- 
Turminos spring-walcr is scarce. Its vogotation U scanty • 
the trees arc stunted, and the plants of a languid growth, 
except during the rainy season (from May lo Sepivnibci ); 
but as the climate, though exceedingly hot, is healthy, it is 
much better inhabited and cultivated than tho eastern 
shores. The rains, though rommonly -ilnindani, ^uineiiiin s 
fail, and such an event is followed by dearth. 

Tlie hiHs in the interior grow higher towards the pi.int 
where tho peninsula is comiwtcd with the tubli-laiMl of 
Gualemaln. The larger and liigher portion of IliiNtaiile- 
land belongs to the stale of Gunteniala, aiul it is travct-nl 
by a ridge of high hills between the towns of Toienicaii'in 
and Guei'uctcnuiigo. [(.'arvTRAi. Ameuic.v.] Fioiii iIus 
ridge, which stand.s on u base elevated probably ahmit JOno 
feet above the sea, the country docciids lulher lajudly to 
the west, and wlicro the iKinndary-liiie of Mexico and Cvniial 
America crosses the table-land it is prulwbly less than 
feet high. It conimucs to descend until it meets the pliun 
of Tabasco, north of 17° N. lat. Its surface is far from being 
lovtd, us It is furrowed by numerous Maien.Mur>cs; so lliai 
it may rather be considered as a snecessiuii of ridges of hilU 
and ofvulleis than as an iiicliucd ptuiie. TIu; climate i>. in 
encral healthy, and its prodiiclions vary accuidiiig (u tin- 
iflbrent elevations of the surface. In mmio the prodiK-. 
lions of the West Indies are cultivated; in olhevs wheal 
and some European plants are grown. 

Tlie plain of Tabasco licgiiiHon the east, at some distance 
east of Iho lagune of Terminus, and extends westward lo 
Parlida Rock, a moderately elevated cape, in which u r.iiigc 
of hills, including the volcano of Tiixla, turiuiimles (tti” 
W. long.) on the shores of the Gulf of Mexico. This ]ilain 
is more than 259 miles long, and extends iutaml fHoii oi< to 
129 miles. Its surface is a dead level, and the soil allu¬ 
vial. Being very fertile, it is covered with a thick forest of 
heavy growth, but is little cultivuleil on account of its being 
subject (<) inundations, and generally under water fur scio- 
rnl months during the rainy season. It seems that tlii^ 
part of the Mexican Slates sulTors as much fniiii the super¬ 
abundance of water as other parts fiom tho want of it. To 
this circumstance, and to the groat heat of tho summer, Iho 
iinheaUhiness of this tract is to be attributed. Besides lliu 
common objects of agriculture in countries similarly cir¬ 
cumstanced, as maize, pUntains. and manioc, it proiluces 
a largo quantity of cocoa and some coffee. Vanilla and 
indigo are stated to be common in tho woods. Though tbu 
coast is generally low, parts of it are higher than any other 

S irtioD of tlie coast or the American continent along the 
ulf of Mexico. Between the lagune of Terminos and the 
mouth of Tabosco river are the heights of S. Gabriel, a 
range of hills running cost and west about 39 miles, at u 
abort distaiico from tuo shore; and where the plain ler- 
minatca on the west is Cape Portida Rock, the extremity 
of a somewhat elevated and rocky shore, which extends 
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tbout 30 milcii toulh-aouth-Gast and norlli-nort]t>w«s>t Tho 
Laguna de Tormitin* in about r>u miles long from north- 
iiurtli-uatit tu soutli-»uutlt-w«.st, and 30 miles wide on an 
averngv; but in many places it lias hardly four foet of water, 
and the threu or four channels by which it is connected 
with tho gulf arc hardly passable for large boats. The 
water is brackish. Thu plain of Tabasco is watered bv a 
coniidoraidc river, thu Hio do Tabasco, and its two brancfies 
tho Uxuniasinla and the Grijalva, of which the former rises 
in two branches on the eastern corner of tlie tablo-land of 
Guateroala, and flowing in a direction generally north by 
west, forma a considerable ralatacl south of 17* N. tat., 
when) it descends from the table-land. Above this water- 
fill it is iiHvigablo for canoes, aud below it for larger boata. 
J'lijs is also the case with its tribulaiy, Chacamas: ibia 
river rises in the hills on which stand the ruins of Palen- 
the must northern offsets of the table-land of OusU— 
mala. Tho Usumasinta joins the Rio de Tabasco a few miles 
nbuvu its mouth, aflor a course of more than 3U0 miles. The 
other brsnch, the Grijalva river, rises in Uie range of high 
hills in Guatemala, between tha towns of Tolonicap&n and 
(<iu)gueii>n4ngo, and runs with many bends in a wide val¬ 
ley m a north-west direction, until it issues from it near the 
isthmus of Tehuantepec., where it turns to the north-enit 
by a bold sweep, and receives tho name of Rio de Tabasco. 
It Inverses the whole plain in a rather oblique direction, 
and appears to be. navigable in this part fur boats of cunsi- 
•loiahU* burden. Refore it joins the Usumasinta it is navi- 
uahlc for vessels of mudurate size, which ascend as far as 
V'llia Ileniiioia. Afier having juiued the Usumasinta, it 
I'.ilU into the Gulf of Mumco at Port Victoria, after a course 
• >r tilioul 3j0 niiles. 

Till) phiiu nf Tabasco occupies the northern portion and 
^■biiul one half of ilu* isthmus of Tehuantepec. The soulh- 
i-ni liiiir cutnprehcndsa inountain-ridgc and a smaller plain. 
The mod uvsiern drclivtiy of the table land of Guatemala 
ii^-i:iiii*s the form of a ndgu at about y4* W. long., which, 
Miiiniiig due east and west, connects the last-mentioned 
hihlo-l.uiil with the elevated plains of Anabuac. This 
nd.'i) (or rather these ridges, for there are several, run¬ 
ning tiourly parallel to one another) occupies between 
3 a uinl 10 milos of the isthmus. It is called Certo Pelado, 
and (mibably docs not rise above 20U0 feet. Being entirely 
( nvervd with trees of heavy growth, it is also known by the 
nnnu! of the Forest of Tarifa. The snutheru plain, or that 
of IVhiiiintcpec, is al>ont miles wide, and extends along 
tho Pacidc from the boundary of Guatvniala to some dis- 
taiire west of the town of Tehuante|M*c. It has a very iiot 
Imt rather dry climate, and the suil, lliough not distin- 
giiishi'd by fertility, is capable of producing several tro¬ 
pical plants. It is supfuiscd that on easy line uf commii- 
luciilioii maybe established across the isthmus of Tehu- 
iuilopL-c, between the Gulf of Mexico and the Pacife, os 
llm two seas are only 140 miles distant, and the two plains 
arc watered by navigable rivers. The river Chimalapa, 
lic.vrcoding from the Cerro Pelado, traverses the plain of 
TuhuanleiHjc; and though its whole course perhaps does 
not c.xcecd 3U nr dU miles, it has much water, and is navi- 
^ble to S. Miguel de Chimalapa, a distance of about 90 
miles. On the same Cerro, but within the northern ridges, 
rises tho Rio Huasacualco, which first turns to the west, 
and llicn to the north, breaking through some of tho ridges 
of the Cerro Pelado. In this profits course it is joined by 
Humorous small rivera, which descend from the western de¬ 
clivity of the table-land of Mixteeap&n, and it soon becomes 
a jioworful river, though it is not navigable on account of 
rapids or cataracts. As soon os it enters the plain of 
Tiibn-sco its course is gentio, and there is no further ob¬ 
struction to the navigation. Its mouth, which is situated 
in the south-western recess of the Gulf of Hexioo, is how¬ 
ever so chokod by a bar and shoals, that vessels even of 
small site cannot enter it 

TI)o Cmlrat Region of the Mexican States may be caliad 
Anahuac, though this name was used before tho Spanish 
wnquest to designate only the country as fkr north as 21* 
N. lat.,8nddid not oomprehend the northern district, which 
we include in this region. In its natural features it exhibits 
great variety. 

Wb begin our survey with the eastern eout, which is low 
and sandy from thePunta doRoecaParUda(18* 40' N.laC.) 
to the most north-eastern comer of tbeGulf of Mexico (about 
29" N. laL), and still farther eastward. It runs on in a 
continuous lin^ without being broken by inlets or bays; and 


consequently it contains no harboun except those formed 
by the mouths of the riven; and even these are only unsafe 
roadsteads, as the rivers of ibis coast (lietwecii lb” 4 u' and 
22” N. lai.), with the oxcepliun of the Rio Alvarado, hav« only 
water enough in the rainy soasou. North of 22* several riven 
of conaiderable size fall into the sea, but except at their 
moutlts the coast cannot be approached by vessels, as it is 
lined by long, low, and narrow isUnds. which lie parallel 
to, and from two to six miles from it The chaniieU 
by which these islands are saparated are loo shallow to admit 
even boats. Tlie country adjacent to the slmres, and from 
three to ten miles inland, is very low, but u defended from 
the sea by sand-hills rising from 6u to 2UU feet lii>'b. The 
soil is sandy and dustitulo of vegetation, with llic exception 
of a few stunted shrubs and some hardy plants. At Ibo 
back of this low sandy tract the country rises gradually to 
the foot of an exlrviuely sleep ascent, which constitutes the 
esstorn edge of the extensive table-land further west. The 
country which lies between the sliorus and the Hteup ast-vnt 
varies in width. At Vera Cruz (near 19* N. lat.) it is only 
about CO miles wide, and this may be considered as its aver¬ 
age breadth wulli of 22*. Farther north it widens, aud at 
Saltillo (2S* N. lat.) it is more than ISO miles aenwa. its 
acclivity can only bo called gradual in comjiarison with ibe 
steep ascent which borders it, fur. as far as is known, it at¬ 
tains an elevation of 250U or 300tl feet at a distance of only 
91) miles from the sea. In thu wider portion of this tract, 
north of 22* N. lat., a small number of isolated hills, generally 
of cunsideiable height, oro scaiterud over tbo inclined plain'; 
those north of Monterey are the highest, and arc visible at 
a great distance. 

This tract is comprehended in the Tierras C^lienlCR, or 
' hot countries.’ The seasons arc divided info the winter, 
or the season of the north winds, and the summer, or 
season of the breezes. Tiie former lasts from October to 
April, during which lime the north winds (los nurtcs> are 
prevalent, and frequently blow with the force of a hurt icane, 
sometimes for days together. Thcyare the ttvror ofmuvi- 
galors on these shorc-s. During this period the roast is 
heullliy, and the vomitu prieto, nr yellow lever, ceases. Tlie 
mean heat of this season is 71* of Fahrenheit, hut whilst 
the north winds are blowing the thermometer sometimes 
descends to 60*. Rain is not rare duriog this season, but 
the showers are only uf short duration. During the sum¬ 
mer the heat is great; the mean temperature is about hi 
and in July and August is about c2''. Thu rains are not 
heavy before June, but in that month they descend in lor- 
i-enta nearly every day for several hours. In July alono 
ahonl flfiueu inches of rain fall, or two-thirds of tlie mean 
annual quantity at Ixtndon. In this season, hut especiHlly 
towards the end of it, in September and October, the voroito 
rietn is prevalent, and very destructive among tho white in- 
abilants. This disease however only occurs in the lower 
part of the country: placet which arc at an elevation of 
2900 feet are entirely free from it. The mean annual heat 
of this tract ia 77*. It is extremely well adapted for the cul¬ 
tivation of all tropical products, and as its soil, with the 
exception of the sandy shores, is possessed of a considerable 
degree of fertility, it pioduces rich crops of Indian corn 
and rice where it can bo irrigated. Bananas, inne-applcs, 
oranges, and manioc are also cultivated. Tlic products 
adapted fbr exportation are chiefly coffee, sugar, and cocoa, 
and a small quantity of cotton; vanilla and jalap are col¬ 
lected in the woods, with which a great port of this region, 
espwially that near the steep ascent, is thickly covered. 

The steep ascent which bounds this tract on the west 
rises in some places in terraces, which lie between the do- 
elivities; and in such places the ascent onenpies a cnTibidcr* 
able space; but in other parts it rises from oOUO to (lOOU feet 
in a distance generally not exceeding ten mdcs in width, 
and frequently much leas. The acclivity is so »tucp that on 
the whole line there are only two places whore it it prao. 
tirable for carriages, namely, at Xalspo, near Vera Crux 
(19* N. lat.), and at Santillo. west of Monterey (26* N. lat.), 
though its whole length prubably does not fall short of 600 
miles. The rocks arc generally too stoop to maintain any 
vegetation beyoml a few plants, but in the narrow ravines 
which intersect the acclirity a vigorous vegetation is found *, 
in the lower part there are many oak-trees, and in the 
higher large pines. 

Ilto steep ascent just described constitutes the outer edge 
of the elevated plains of Anahuac, which extend westward 
to a great distance. The edge itself is lined by a conriDUOus 
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senes of hills risme in general onlv to a moderate elevation 
above the table-lands, but some of them attain agrcat bc^hl, 
os the Cuffre de Perote. near the road leading from VeraCnu 
toMexicOi which is 13,413 feet above the sea-level, and 5723 
feet above its base, and the peak of Orizuva. which attains a 
height of 1 7.373 feet. The heights which line the margin of 
the table-land do not form a continuous chain, but appear 
nithor isolated in the aoutbem diatricls. North of 28* N. 
lat. however thov constitute a continuous range of high 
mountains, considerably elevated above the adjacent table¬ 
land ; and this chain extends to the north of the Real de j 
Catorce (2^ laL). North of the group which surrounds 
this place they again sink down nearly to the level of the 
table-lands. 

The elevated plains of Anahuac arc divided into two parts 
by a range of mountains, which traverses them in a general 
eastern and wostorn direction, and is called SiomiMndre. 
This chain begins not far from the eastern edge, near 21^N. 
lat., west of Tlacolula, with the mountains of lai Encarnafion, 
whence it continues in a west by north direction to San 
Felipe (21* 40' N. lot.), which town is situated iu a compa- 
tivcly small plain enclosed by two branches of the range. 
Here an eluvated and wide offset branches off to the 
southward, and stretches over llie plain for about 50 miles, 
terminating with tlic group in which the mines of Guanax- 
uuto arc situated. 

West of S. Felipe the range declines to the north-north¬ 
west, and its continuity seems to be broken into isolated 
ridges, os the Sierra de Allamira, about twenty miles east 
of Aguas Calieiites, and the group of iDouiitaiiis which con¬ 
tain the mines of Zacatecas. But at no great distance west of 
Zacatecas tho Sierra Modre re-appoara in the decided shape 
of a mountain-range, and occupies a width of a hundred 
miles from oast to west Its direction is from south-east to 
north-west as far north as 28* N. lat, where it declines to 
the north, and terminates near 32* N. lat., in an isolated 
mouiitaiu-group called the Sierra de las Espuelas, having 
gradually diminished both in elevation and width. The 
elevation of this rango is almost enliiely unknown. The 
mountains of 1 ji Encarna 9 ion rise more tlian lU.OOO feet 
above the sea, and about 4000 above their base; those en¬ 
closing the plain of S. Felipe arc probably as high, especially 
those of La Tlachi(|ucra. It would also seem that the range 
stretching north-west from Zacatecas u not loss elevated for 
a considerable extent, though it sinks lower north of 28* 
N. latitude. 

The elevated plains which spread out west of tho steep 
ascent occupy tho greatest part of tho surface of Mexico. 
They are widest iKtwccn 19* and 20* N. lat., where they 
occupy 360 miles from cost to west. Tliis extensive tract of 
cuunlry however is not one plain, but diridtid into four 
plains, uneoual in extent, and separated from each other by 
ranges of hills, which rise from 500 to 2000 feet above their 
base. The moat eastern plain may be called the plain of 
Tloscala, from the town of that name, which is situated 
nearly in its centre. Its surface is from 7000 to 7500 feet 
above tho sea, and it occupies the space between 97* and 
98^* W. long., and between 18^* and 20 * N.lot. Its surface 
is pretty levm: the hills, which occur ou it at cunsidcrable dis¬ 
tances from ono another, riso only to a very moilerato height, 
and the depressions are few and of small extent Two iso¬ 
lated peaks of considerable elevation, tho Cerro de Pizarro 
and Mount Malincbe, are near the road which leads 
from the sea to Mexico. Hie parts of this plain which are 
contiguous to the eastern edge of the table-land are very 
sterile, the ground being covered with lava, and producing 
only a coarse grass, on which sheep pasture. This sterile 
tract called pats, occupies about on^third of the plain. 
Farther vest the soil improves, and in many places the 
ground is covered with maize, wheat w'*) barley, or laid 
out in idantationa of Amoncan aloes. The chain of hills 
wliirh aivides the plain of TIascala from that of Tcnoch- 
titlan, contain the peak of Istacrihuatl (15,704 feet above 
the tea), and the votcanoofFoporatenetl (17,884 feet), which 
last is the highest mountain iu Mexico. The plain of 
Tenochtitlan, lying west of that of TIascala, is between 
19* and 20* N. lat. and 98* 30' and 99* 30' W. long., end 
about 7480 feet above tho sea. Farther west u the plain 
ofTuluca, which extends to 100* W.bo^.. and is somewhat 
smaller in extent than that of Tenochtitlan, but likewise 
surrounded by chains of biila In the southern ebain is the 
Nerado deTuluco, which is 15,160 feet above the sea, and 
through the northern chpin the Rio de Lenna /urcet its 


course. The surAice of this plain u m many places uneven 
and broken, but it contains also exteosive levels. As it is 
nearly 9000 feet above the soa-levol, it is too cold to pro¬ 
duce wheat, and it serves cbielly as pasture-ground. The 
most western of these extensive plsins is tbatof Miclioacan, 
which between 19* and 20* N.lat. extends from 100* to 104* 
W. long., and appproaches the PadOc within about 30 miles. 
Its surface in the eastern districts is about 6500 feet 
high, but towards the west it sinks down to 6500 feet. 
Far from being so level as tliat of TIascala, this plain exhi¬ 
bits several broken and high ridges of hills, which enclose 
valleys of moderate width and great fertility. Tbo moun¬ 
tains are covered with a flue growth of timber. The level 
country is fertile, and produces abundantly every kind of 
grain, but its elevation above the sea is still too great to 
admit the cultivation of tropical products. Nearly in tho 
centre of this plain is tlie lake of Patzeuaro, famous in tbo 
history of the ontient kingdom of Micboecan, whose capital, 
Tiintsontzan, was built on its banks. Towa^i the western 
extremity of the plain is the peak of Tancitaro, which is 
probably moro than 10,u00 feet above the tea. 

From tbe western edge of the table-land of Michoacan, 
on which the small town of Zapollan is built, the cuunlry 
declines rapidly to tho plain of Uoliina, which seems to re¬ 
semble in most retpecti tlie low tract along the Gulf of 
Mvxico. It appears to he generally level and not much 
elevated above the sea. On this plain the isolated volcano 
of Colima rises to a great height. This country is fertile, 
and is capable of producing all the tropical plants; but it 
is badly cultivated. 

On the north the table-lands just mentioned border on 
others of a similar description. On the south tho country 
descends rapidly and with a very irregular surface, exco|it 
where it borders on tbe plain of llascaia. This plain is joined 
on the south by that of Mixtecapan, which stretches from about 
18* 31/ N. lat. southward to the very shores of tho Parifle. 
where it terminates with high mountains, leaving only a 
narrow tract between them and the sea, from the plain of 
Tehuantepec on the east to the mouth of the Rio Yopez on 
tho west, a space of 300 miles. Wo nru less ac({uaiiitvd 
with tbe features of the table-land of Mixtccapan tliun with 
other parts of Mexico, ns it has rarely been visited hy 
European travellers, though it contains tho best cultivated 
and most populous districts of the republic. It is however 
certain that the wliuto region, with tho exception of a few 
depressioni and the low tract on tliu coast, forms a tubln- 
land about 5000 feet above the set. Its surface aiipcura to 
be undulating, and sometimes to rise into hills. Tnwanls 
tho plain uf Tabasexi a chain rises to a greater elevuiiun, 
tliough the highest summit, tbe peak of Senpucltcpcc, pro¬ 
bably does not exceed 7500 feet. Indian corn and oilier 
grains are grown in abundance, and a great quantity of 
cochineal is collected on this table-land. 

The table-land of Mixteeapan, stretching south and north, 
and extending westward to 98^ 30', forms nearly a right 
angle with the table-land which strotches cost and west 
over the Mexican isthmus, between 19* and 20 * N. lat. 
The countries which fill up this angle do not present in tho 
least degree the features of a table-lanil, teing covered 
with numerous narrow ridges running generally vast and 
west, with valleys between these ridges sometimes wide 
enough to bo called plains. Both theraiigciand the valleys 
grow lower as they approach the shores of the PaciRc. In 
passing the low ridges which enclose tho table-lands of To- 
nochliUan, Toluca, and Michoacan, on tbe south, we de¬ 
scend iiomediately to a country hardly 3000 feet above the 
sea, as is indicate by the sugar plantations which occur at 
latla(3100feet)andat Cuanmy Amilpts, not moro than 31) 
or 40 miles south of tbe table-land of Tenochtitlan. Farther 
south the descent is less rapid, as the valleys, which are 
only 30 or 40 miles from the Pacifle, are stiU about 20U0 
feet above it. The descent again becomes more rapid noar 
tbe shores, on the margin of which there is a narrow level 
tract intersected with edt l^nee. This region is traversed 
nearly In its whole width from east to wost by a river of 
considerable magnitude, the Rio Boltas, or Rio oe Zacatula, 
whose course exceeds 200 miles, its source being near tlio 
western edge of the plain of Mixteeapan. But tms river is 
not navigable, its course being very rapid, even at its mouth. 
Towsrdi the northern margin of this region is tbe volcano 
vf Jonillo, which stands in the middle i» a plain 2890 feet 
above tbe sea, the volcano itself being 4114 feet above tbe 
sea, or 1224 feel tliovo iU base. Hw volcano was formed 
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on the 29th Soptembor, 1739, i» a viuleiit orupliun, by 
which a surface of between 24 and 3U equaro milea woa 
raised several feet above the level of liiepluin. The volcano 
is surrounded by numerous coiiiral hills of moderate eleva* 
lion, from which smoke is continually issuing. From the 
muulli of tlio Rio BoUoa westward a bw level plaineatends 
along ibo Pacific, which joins that of Colima, and spreads 
about 30 or 40 miles inland. It is a tierra oaliente. resem¬ 
bling. in climate, fertility, and productions, tho bwooast along 
the Gulf of Mexico, and, liko the latter, it is very un> 
healthy; but the yellow fever, or vomito prieto,duca not 
visit tho shores of the Paeille. The mean annual tempera' 
tore of theso shores is considerably higher than that of ibo 
shores of the Gulf of Mexico, the thormomefor, even during 
thu cold season, hardly descending below 62”, and nearly all 
tho year round maintaining itself in the day-time between 
86 ” and 93”. This difference must be attributed to tho 
ubscuce of cold winds on this coast. The gnlcs by which 
it is visited rather resemble hurricanes, and bbw during 
tho months of July and Aunst from tho south-west: snmu- 
tiincs Uioy occur as late as September and October. From 
October to May tho air is in general calm, and the sky cloud¬ 
less ; but the sun is nearly invisiblo on account of a fog, of 
un olive colour, which covers tho wbolo sky in its upper 
regions, and docs not affect tho hygrometer. In this season 
sonic gales blow from tho north-east or north-north-east, 
which nre called the gales of Tchnantcpoc. 

North of 2U° N. lat. is the lablo-land of Queretaro, which 
rsteiids to tho ridge of tho Sierra Mailre, on the cast to 
about SI" N. luL, but on tbu west to 31° 30'. Hint portion 
of it wbicli lies cast of 100” Vf. long, is in general about 
6300 feet above tho soa-lcvel. Its surface is broken by 
single groups or short ranges ofhills, which rise from 1000 
to ISOO feet above the plain; but still there occur many 
level tracts of considerable extent and great fertility. This 
region contains numerous productive mines. The western 
and greater portion of the tablC'land (between 100° and 11)2° 
W. lung.) is nearly a plain, rarely interrupted by hills. Its 
surface is on an average only 200 or 300 root lower than that 
of the ea.'itcrii portion. Tho central part of it is orrupieil 
by one of tlie richest agricultural districts on tho Mexican 
Isthmus, known under the name of Baxio, which extends 
fruiii the neighbourliood of Queretaro along tho Rio San¬ 
tiago weslwuril for several miles west of Snlamniica, and 
tbeiicc in a northern direction to I.,con. Its length exceeds 
lot) miles, and its average width probably 30 miles. It is 
ciivcrcd with eorii-nelds, which, being irrigated by rotiaU, 
yield rich crops of Indian com and wheat. In the other 
districts many sterile tracts occur, which arc either covered 
with atones, and (lien calledor with lava, in which 
latter case they always rcr.cive in Mexico the name of mal 
pait. Hie remainder is rattier fertile, but cannot be culti¬ 
vated where there are no meant fer irrigation, as the rains 
nre fur from boing abundant in this region. Where a de¬ 
pression occurs in which tho rain-water accumulates, a stone 
wall is generally erected to prevent it from running off, and 
tho artiflcial pond or tank to made is called prera. Oy far the 
greater part of tho country however cannot be irrinted at 
all, and is used only as pasture-ground. Some of the cattle 
estutes tiro of immense extent, and keep many hundred 
thousand head of cattle and sheep. On this table-land the 
burrancat arc more frequent: they indeed occur in other 
parts of tho isthmus of Mexico, but not in such number 
nor of such dimensions. A barninea is a depression in the 
level country, having always a sleep declivity, nnd descend¬ 
ing frequently 1000 feet Miowtbe general surfece of the 
country. These depressions are eometimes three or four 
miles wide, and still longer: they are covered with trees of 
a vigorous growth, which form a striking contrast with the 
bare surtheo of the table-land. The climate of these bar¬ 
rancas is considerably milder than that of tha eountry about 
them, and approeehes in some cases to that of the tierraa 
calientes. V^etation follows the cuiirstt of a small stream 
wlvon runs in the centre of the barrama. Several smsll 
towns are built in these depressions of tlie table-land. 

It is hardly poarible to determine the western boundary 
of the plain of Queretaro, as it is not marked by a continu¬ 
ous ridge of hllli. From about 101 ° 30' W. long., and from 
that point where the Sierra Madn turns northward, the 
country descentU very gradually to the west, but with abroken 
surface, so as to present a suecesiioil of bills and valleys 
with some intervening plains, DsnSUy^nonMiextent; the 
plains in Mme places occupy the sotbsiir of the higher 
F. C. No. 931. 


eountry, and are callcdsnera (table-land). Tlie descent ter> 
miiiates about the meridian of Zapoilau. or Zapotlan^o 
(102'* 30'), wberu tho productions of tho tierraa calientes ap¬ 
pear, and the gonoral level of the country extendini; to the 
shoroB of the Pacific may l>o estimated at about 4ti00 feet 
abovo the sea. This region, called the Plain of Xulisco, 
cannot be called a table-land, os its surface is veiy uneven, 
being in many places iulertccled wiili bills, froquontly 
rising to a great height, with a steep ascent, though flat 
trocu of great extent arc numerous, among which (hut 
about the town of Guadalaxara is distinguished by fer¬ 
tility. Though this region, as being among the tiernis ca- 
lientes, might produce most tropical plants, Indian corn 
and wheat constituto the principal articles of agriculture. 
The extent to which wheat is grown siiows thatthc greatest 
art of this region cannot be ^low 4000 feet above the sea. 
II this country is the lake of Chapala, wliic-h ulraut !ii» 
miles ill length, and from 12 to 18 miles in breadth: the 
surrounding lulls rise to a considerable elevation, and dc- 
sccnil rapidly to tho water’s edge. Thu liiku contams the 
island of Mesc&la, on which a number of Indians resisted 
the arms ofthe Spaniards from 1811 to 18H. The lake is 
noted fur a kind of fish called ptseado filunco, which occurs 
in most of the lakes of the lable-l.nirls, but nuwliei’e .itlaiiis 
suclia sixu as in the lakes of PAscuaro and Chap/ila, whence 
it is sent to Mexico, slightly sprinkled with salt or preserved 
in snow. 

Tho Rio Santiago, or Rio Grande, the largest of the rivers 
of (he Mexican isthmus, principally traverses the regions 
just nicnlioiied. haiiiig its mouth at S. Bias (21” 3J' N. lut. 
and 103” 18' W. lung.). This river rUes in the highest of 
the table-lands, in iliat of Toluca, in a lake situated at the 
bosc of tho range which divides this labic-l.and fiom that of 
Tenochlitlan, and in an extensive morass surrounding thu 
small town of Lcnna, wlieiu-e it is called, in tho up)K'r jinrt 
of Its course, Rio do Lcnna. Its course across that n-uion 
is rather gentle, until it breaks through tho range of hills 
which 8ei>arates the table-land of Tuliica from dipt of 
Queretaro. It flows through the Baxio with a gentle course, 
and its waters nre abundantly used fur irrigation. IVhsre 
it leaves the plain nf Queretaro, it is duscly bemraed in by 
prcci]iitou9 mountains, Aill of rapids and bars, and runs 
quickly over a .stony bed; in this part of its course naviga¬ 
tion is entirely impossible, except fur small canoes in the 
spaces botween tlie rapids. On approaching the lake of 
(3lio|i(iIa its course becouioa gentle, and befuro it enters tho 
lako it ])asscs through an extensive lord tract, which is 
inundated by the river during tlic rains and is swampy all 
tho year round. It enicra tho lake a few miles below La 
Barca, where it is 90 yards widu. The waters of (be river 
moy cosily he dislinguislied from those of the lake, fruii: 
which it issues on the north side not fur from the (own of 
Ocutlan, where it is 2UU yards wide, and fion-s with an even 
and uninterrupted coufmu to thu Puente del Rio Grande, 
near Guadalaxara, where there occur m the space of -ess 
than three miles between fiOv and sixty falls. Its roiina.' 
farther down, though less obstructed, is still very rapid, and 
at present at least not usutl for navigation. The coursu of 
this river considerably exceeds 400 miles in length. 

The eastern part of the tuble-louds is drained by the river 
Panuco, which rises in the lake of Zuuipango on tho table 
land of Tenochlitlan. The waters of Ibis laku are earned 
by the canal called the Desaguo do Ifneliuetoca to the 
Rio do Tula or Moctezuma [Mxxico], which runs in a 
northern direction, inclining a little to the east to Taiin- 
sinchali, where it is called the Rio dc S Juan. Prom tins 
place it passes in the same direction to Mirailores, S. Jiiaii, 
and Tan((uichi. In this latter part of its course the river, 
which near its source is extremely rapid nnd fic<{iienlly 
rushes forward like a torrent, beeumes more gentle, and 
canoos may ascend it to 3. Juan; but above Tunqiii' hi the 
rapids aro numerous and violent. From the la>.i-mentio»ed 
place to Panuco, a dislancoof 87-miles by the numerous 
windings of the river, it nay be iinvigotcd by largo boats. 
Between these places tho Rio dc Son Juan is joined, from 
the wost, by the river Tamoin. and after thia junction it is 
called Rio de !^nuco, and changes its northern couru into 
an eaatern one. Five miles above Panuco, a ledge of rucks 
runs across tho river, which, except in the rainy season, has 
only four foul water on it, and thus prevents large vessels 
ftoro ascending it ferthcr. Sdwoners therefore can only 
sail oj for ns Ponneo, which it 80 miles by wato: and about 
40 miles bviand from ibe aea. Tbo eiiurse of tho river 
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below Panuco it exceedingly winding. It travenet a low 
and fiwuently twampy tract, covered with extensive foreitt, 
in which mahogany and different kinds of dye-wood are cut 
At Ua mouth the nver furms the harbour of Tampico. Its 
whole course, including the windings, can hardly be less 
than 400 miles. 

The climate of these table-lands varies in proportion to 
their elevation above the sea. In those of Tenuchtitlan and 
Tlascala, which are nearly e(\ual in this respect, the moan 
annual temperature is 62**. In winter the thermometer 
generally ranges between 4S** and 47‘’, and sometimes, 
though rarely, descends below 32”. In summer it never 
exceeds 75* in the shade. On the table-land of Toluca, 
which is the most olevaled, the air is so cold during the 
greatest part of the day, that the thormomcler generally 
varies between 42* and 46*. and even persons who have 
been brought up in northern regions find the climate Aery 
unpleasant. On the table-land of Valladolid. Mixtecapan, 
and Miehoacan. which ore considerably lower than Tenoeb- 
titlan, the mean annual tcoipcrature probably varies be¬ 
tween 66* and 68*. All these countries, being more than 
SOOO feet above the aca leA'cl, ore called by the inhabilanta 
Tierras Frias (cold countrici). The winter is indeed not 
severe, but the summers are not warm. To the small dif¬ 
ference of the temperature in the different seasons, and to 
the want of sufficient heat in summer, is to bo attributed 
the fact Uiat several plants do not grow in these countries, 
which thrive very well without the tropics and in places the 
mean annual temperature of which is considerably below 
that of the table-lands. 

The seasonson the table-lands arc only two, thatof the rains 
(estacion de las aguas) and the dry season, or auroincr (cl ostio). 
The rains commence in June or July, and terminate in Sep¬ 
tember or October; the rainy season consequently lasts only 
four raontha. The rains occur earlier in the countries ap- 
preaching the eastern shores, and extend afterwards farther 
west. They arc accompanied by thunderstorms, which arc 
experienced successively at Mexico, Guadalaxera,andon tbo 
weatern shores. We are not acquainted with the quantity 
of rain whicli falls on any of the table-lands, but it is pro¬ 
bably much less than that which falls on the low shores of 
the adjacent seas. The greatest quantity appears to fall 
along the range of the Sierra Madre and its branches. It 
would also seem that the table-lands which approach the 
Pacific have more abundant rains than those nearer 
the Gulf of Mexico. The table-land of Mixtecapan sooms 
particularly favoured in this respect, as the rams hcgiii in 
the month of May, and always continue to October; they 
arc also more abundant. Though the raina ate much less 
abundant on tho tabic-lands than on the coast, they would 
be sufllcient to maintain a vigorous vegetation, but for the 
rapid evaporation. To this must bo added tho peculiar 
nature of the soil, which covers rocks uf a porous nature, 
by which the moisture is absorbed and carried too far below 
the surface; consequently all these table-lands have rather 
an arid soil, which can only be employed in the cultivation 
of grain where it can be watered; and even many uf the 
rivers disappear in fissures of the rocks. The plains are 
entirely destitute of trees, but are covered with several 
kinds of cactus, a plant which grows best on an arid soil, 
and endures a conwerable degree of cold. Forests of trees 
occur only on the hills and snort ranges, which in several 
places are dispersed over the plains, and especially on their 
western declivities: the eastern declivities ^nerally present 
bare rocks. For want of the means of irrigation, perhaps 
nine-tenths of the table-lands are only used as posture, and 
tbe grass is sufficient fur that purpose to the months of March 
and April, when the south-east wind, called vientode la Mis- 
tica, begins to prevail, which, being very dry and hot, withers 
the smdler plants and grass. In this part of the year the 
country has a very dismal aspect, and the eattle suffer much 
whsre there are no pasture-grounds that can be irrigated, 
until the beginning of the remv season, when the surface of 
the ground is suddenly changed. The elevated tublu-lands of 
Mexico, like those or Tibet and Oontr&l Asia, which arc 
still more arid, have also a large portien of their surface 
covered with muriate of soda and other saline substances, 
in the dry season, like a faoarwfriMt, which considerably di¬ 
minish the productive iiowers of the toil. 

Tbe countriee which are elevated from 2509 to 4000 feet 
above the sea-level, such as tbe broken region lying between 
tbe table-lands of Tenoehtitlan, and Teluea aim llicboacan 
on one aide, and between the table-laud ef Mixtecapan on the 


other, and the uneven plain of Xalisco, are called Tierras 
Tcmpladas. Their mean annual temperature amounts to be¬ 
tween 75* and 78*. and thev enjoy nearly a continual spring, 
as the difference of the temperature in the colder andnotler 
season does not exceed 8*. or at the utmost 10*. Thesotracis 
produce tbe tropical fhiits and the sugar-cane in abundance; 
and, aa well as the table-lands themselves, enjov a very 
healthy climate all the year round, whilst the inhabitants 
uf the low tracts along tbe coast are subject to dangerous 
diseases. 

We pass to the eountries lying to the north and east of 
the Sierra Madre. The country, which ia bordered by this 
raiigo on tlie south and west, ia a plain of great lungtii, ter¬ 
minating OH the north on the banks of the Rio del Norte, 
betwoco 30* and 32* N. lot, and at tlie Sierra de las K»pii- 
elas, the most northem offset of tho SierraMadre. Its length 
ia nearly 700 miles. Its width, which between 22° and 24° 
N. lat. liardly exceeds lUO miles, widens runsidcrably i'lir- 
ther north, so that at 2!l* N. lat. it is probably mure iliim 
300 miles. The soutbern portion of this plain, as far tiurili 
os a line drawn ftum Zacatecas on the west to Cntorev on 
tho oast, may be on an average about 6000 feel above ibu 
sea-levol. Its surfiico is iu many places traversed by ranges 
of hills, running east and west, and its soil in gciicnil rc- 
sembles that of the plain of Qiieretaro, but is not wjual t» 
it in fertility, a great portion of it being covered with sand, 
and otlier parts with stones. Some districts, being possc-scd 
of tho means of irrigating the land, aro distinguished by fer¬ 
tility, as the country about 8. Luis de Putost, and the Vallu 
del Maiz, whicli lies on the banks of tbe Rio Taiiunn. n 
tributary of the Rio Panuco. A groat portion of ilio coun¬ 
try serves as pasture-ground for numerous henis of cuiiU-, 
sheep, and goats. The rains are less abundant than further 
south, and fell mostly in October and November; the linit 
in summor is less and tbe cold in winter greater than on 
the tablo-land of Queretaro. 

The northern portion of the plain is still less favoured hy 
nature. Near a line drawn from Zacatecas to Calon-c it ia 
about COOll feet above the tea-level, but in the neighbuiir- 
huod of the Rio del Norte probably not more ibiiii 3UUll 
feet. It suffers greatly from tbe scarcity uf rain, ubieh in 
the southern districts is far from being abundant, and north 
of 27* N. lat. is very rare. It ia consequently badly supplied 
with water, the springs being few in number, and the 
water of a very uisagreeable taste. This latter viietim- 
slanco is principally owing to tho soil, which contains u 
great |ioriion of carbonate of soda. Ibc plain contaiiH 
numerous dry salt-lakes, whence large quantities of euvbo- 
nate of soda are collected and taken to different parts of the 
republic for the manufacture of soap. All the rivers which 
water this plain rise along the eastern deeliviiy of the 
Sierra Madre, and running northward, are lust in sumo 
lake having no communication with tho sea, with the ex¬ 
ception ofthe RioConchos, which rises with soveral brunches 
betvreon 26* and 28* N. lat, and fkllt into the Rio del Nnrte 
near 31* N. lat. In tho southern districts uiu thu Rio 
Grande de las Nieves, which runs about 300 uiiles, and 
loses itself in the lake of Parras, and the Rio Na»aa, which 
after a course of about 200 miles enters the lake of Mapinii. 
In the northem districts are the Rio do S. Bueiiavenliirn. 
and thu Rio de las Casas Grandes, which run hanlly more 
than 100 miles, and fell into the lakes of S. Maria and of 
Giisroau. Tho cultivable land of this plain is limiteil to 
the river bottoms, which extend ftom two to four miles 
along the banks, and produce Indian corn and other grain. 
In the valley of tho Rio Nasos roach cotton is grown, atid 
in the noijmbourhood of the lake of Parras are extensive 
vineyards, from which a good wine is obtained. All the 
extensive tracts which separate tho river bottoms from ore 
another are level, and consist mostly of a firm soil, the sandy 
or stony tract being raretnd of comparatively small extent; 
but they are quits destitute of wood or oven shrubs, and in 
certain seasons ev4fi dry grass it rare. Gales of wind are 
very frequent, and firomwiwtever point of the compass they 
blow, they are very cold and raise immense clouds of dust 
filled with saline particles. Tbe laat-mentionod circum¬ 
stance is oonaiderea at tbe cause of the insalubrity uf this 
region. Within tbit plain is situated a mountainous re¬ 
gion, called tho Bobon di Mapimi, which occupies the 
tract of land extending frum the mHlhern shores of the 
lake of Mapimi to tbe oanks of tbe great aouthem bond 
of the Rio del Norte. But ite extent to the east and west 
is imperfectly known. It is in possession of an uiiaubduod 
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tribe of natives, called the Appaohea, and bat never been 
oxamined by European iravellon, but it it said to contain 
nil abundaneo of metals, wlucb have never been worked. 

The Sierra Madre, which extends slonfl the western side 
of this plain in a north-western direction, lowers towards 
it with a gradual descent, or, more probably, in terniocs, 
aeparated from each other by abrupt declivities, and Ira- 
verst^ by deop and steep transverse valleys. The crest of 
the eiiain is situated towards its western declivity, and be¬ 
tween the ridges which compose the mountain-region are 
longitudinal valleys, narrow, but of considerable extent, 
which contain rich mines. Toward the plains, which lie 
along the PaciSo, the descent is very rapid, and only fur- 
rowod by ravines. 

Tlie county between the Sierra Madre and the Pacifle is 
naturally divided into two different r^iuiis, the plains of 
(.hiialoa and the hilly rogion of Sonora. The former cx- 
tionls between ‘24° and 2&‘’ N. lut„ and the latter between 
21 )'' und 32” N. lat. The plums aru perfectly level, and 
only hills of moderate elovulion divide them from the 
Sierra Madru. Their soil consists of a sandy clay, almost 
without a pebble, which is fertile wherever it is irrigated; 
but as this country has not been in pomssion of tho Spa¬ 
niards much more than a century, agriculture has not yet 
Hindi! much progress. The rains set in regularly on tho 
2 Itli of .luiiti, and last about two months. The greatest heat 
is exiierieiiced before the rains, from the month of March, 
wlii-n tlio country is parched up and resomblcs a desert. 
Till! rivers running across the plain flow in beds considera¬ 
bly below its surface, %nd it docs not appear that even after 
lilt: most abundant rains they rise high unougti to water the 
ailjacent tracts. The most considerable of tlicse riven ai’e 
tlic Km de Culiacan, the Rio del Fuerte, anil the Rio Mayo, 
eiicli of which may run upward of loO miles in a wide and 
dt‘e|i bed. Tho greater part of the plain seems to be con- 
Mdcnbly eleVotcd above the sea, as there is a sensible de¬ 
scent some miles in length from it to tho low and sandy 
tracts which skirt the shore. 

Sonora, which begins ut some distsnee north of Ibo Rio 
Mayo, has likewise a tract of level and low land along tho 
SCO, hut it soon rises to sumo elevation, and then extends 
nearly on a level many miles inland. This parluf the coun¬ 
try is rather sterile, but more iVum want of moisture than 
from want of gooil soil, which resembles in every respect 
thut of ilm plsin of Cinulou. The billy country begins from 
3(1 to dfl miles from the shore, and is traversed by several 
ridges running south and north, parallel to (he Sierra Madre. 
It IS not yet known how they aro coimocted with tho nriiici- 
|i!ilniomiluin-chaiii. In some plocestho hills rise to the noight 
(•r niuiinlaiiis, but their elevation has not been asc«riained, 
Ik-tweeii these hills run rivers in valloys, generally several 
miles wide, and posyessed of a considerable degree of I'crli- 
lity. The largest is the river Yaqui, which is fomicd by 
iMo branches; the Kiu Habis|}u, flowing along the base of 
the Sierra Madre southward, and the Kio 0{H)tura, which 
runs parallel to it further west. The first runs about 200 
wiles, und the second J20 miles, before tbe^ unite upon 
emerging iVom the hilly region. AJter their junction thoy 
take the name of Kio Yonui, and flow about ISO miles 
iiioro, until they fall into the Gulf of California, south of 
2 ^" X. lat. The central districts of Sonora are also tra¬ 
vel sed from north to south by the rivers Arispe and Do¬ 
lores, which flaw parallel to each other until they unite a 
few miles above the town of Piiic at S. Jaunits; a few 
miles below Pitio tho united river enters a lake of some ex¬ 
tent, which has no communication with the sea. The whole 
course of this river msy be about 2U0 milea. In tho north- 
wcaturn corner of Sonora is the Rio de S. Ignacio, which 
runs more than 100 miles, and is likewise lost in a lake. 
None of these rivers are navigated, but they are used to 
irrigate tlw valleys, in wliich maise and wheat arv grown to 
a Considerable extent. Wilhout this irrigation the country 
would be a desort, as the rains, which eome in September, do 
not last more than four woeks, fall only in short sbowera, 
and are very irregular and uitcortain. It would seem that 
in ihrt most northern district there is no rain at oil. As 
this part of tlw Mexican States is situated within the tem¬ 
perate sone, it partakes of tlw great changes in tem¬ 
perature which commonly occur in these countries. The 
thormometM ranges during the year between 30* end 00*. 
During the nortbwn and nortb-eastera winds, which blow 
flrom ue Rocky Mounteint, and pcsbably pe« over elmtad 
plains, it sometimes fteeses every night for sevenl weeks 


at Pitio (29* N. lat.), and tlie thermometer then sinks as low 
as 18° in the uight-tiine. It seems that frost occurs in these 
parts every year. Rut the summer is excessively hot, and 
the hot weather coiititmoB for several months: the raius 
take place much later here than farther south. 

Tho countries hitherlo described are situated on the 
Mexican isthmus, which is divided from the main body of 
North America by a plain extending from the shores of 
tho Pacific eastward to the Iiiwcr course of the Rio del 
Norte, between .32* and 33* N. lat. Tins plain seems to be 
interrupted by two mountain-groups only: one of them, 
tho Ariaona, is siluateil near lO'J” W. long., and not^ for 
llie fabulous stories of its great wealth in the precious 
metals; the other occurs near the bank of the Rio del 
Norte, where the river begins to flow m a souili-Muth- 
easterii direction, and is called Sierra del ^orido. Nothing 
is known of tiicse laounlaiu-groups. The plain is drained 
by the river Gilo, winch runs more than oOO lailes m a 
western direction, and unites with the Kio Culurado near 
ils embouchure in the Gulf of Ualifornia. It rites in the 
Sierra de Mogutlon, the most southern extremity of the 
principal range of (he Rocky Mountains; and though it 
may have a considerable volume of water in its upper 
course, it loses it imperceptibly by flowing through an arid 
plain of great extent, in which not a drop of rain falls dur¬ 
ing the whole year, and in which it dues nut seem to be 
joined by any tributary of impwtance. Thu plain itself is 
a desert, in which only a few families of the Appaches 
lead a wandering life. An exception however is to be made 
in favour of the district where the extensive rums called 
Casas Grandes (near 110°) are found, as such ruins gene¬ 
rally occur in spots favoured by natural fertility. 

The Mexican Slates e.xtcnd much beyond this natural 
boundary, and comprehend a considerable portion of the 
maitilund of North America, namely, the two Califomias; 
the unknown region extending between D^^rCalifcnaia 
iiiid the Rocky Mountains; the Vole of the Rio del Noric, 
or Now Mexico; and Texas, or the country extending,eaat 
of the Rocky Mountains to the buundary-lme of the Uiiited 
Stales of America. As to the Califomias, see Californio, 
vul. vi., p. loS. Of the cuuiiiry lying north and east of 
Upper California little is known: two Takes of great extent 
aro stated to occur in it. of which one is said to be salt. 
Tho reports of the monks respecting this wide tract aru 
mentioned in tho article Colorado. We shall conclude 
our survoy with New Mexico ond Texas. 

New Mexico is a valley of great extent, included by the two 
mnunlam-ranges with which the Rocky Mountains turminatu 
on the south. The western range, called Sierra de Mogullun, 
coiiiincnces altout 34* N. lat., and is in the plain winch lies 
along the upper course of the Riu Gila, it is not known if 
this range is connected with the Sierra del Florido, which is 
about 8U miles south souih-uiuii of it. The oilier range, 
called Sierra del Sagvaniento, rises farther east, opposite 
tho mountain-region called the Bolsou do Mapimi, in the 
must southorn bund of the Rio del Norte, near 29' N. lat., 
and extends northward to iV' N. lat., where it juins tlve 
Sierra do Mogollon. Both ranges run nearly parallel to one 
another, from 34* to 40* N. Ul., and the long longitudinal 
valley between them is Now Mexico. Its southern district, 
between 3-1* and 35* 30' N. lat., is a desert, covered with 
arid hills, which come close np to the banks of the river, 
and are nearly without vegetatiun, except in some narrow 
valleys Invent by rivulets. This district is railed Dcserlo 
del Muerlo. The northern district, between 35* 30' and 
38* N. lat. is a valley, from 20 to 40 miles across: this part 
lias been settled, and produces grain enough fur the cuu- 
sumptiou of the population. But the greatest wealth of the 
peoplo consists in tneir puturc-grouiuVs. which ll-eJ iniiDe- 
roua herds of sheep, their planistions of tobacco, and ibe 
wild animals which inhabit tlm adjacent muuntams. The 
most northern part of the valley, between 38* and 40' N. 
lat, H uninliabilod, probably on account of the severity of 
the climate, which oven in the settled part is so groat that 
the Rio del Norte, though a rapid river, is annually covered 
with ice for several months. I'iiis circunutaneo is partly to 
be attributed to the ranges unclosing the valley, whieh in 
some places are covered with eternal anow, but cbiufl) to 
the elevation of its surface, whieh Humboldt thinks cannot 
be leas than from*2000 to 2500 feet, an estimate probably 
iml^r ^low than above Uie truth. Rain is very scarce 
and usually fells only onoe a year, and in eome yean no 
at all; the anew however, which coven the ranges to ib. 
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month of June, supplies the soil with the moulurc requisite 
for the crowth of grain and grass. 

The Rio del Norte, also called in its lower course Rio ' 
Grande, and on the maps incorraeily Rio Bravo, » the 
largest of the rivers of Mexieo. Humboldt estimates its 
course at nearly 1400 miles. It rises in the most northern 
angle of the Vale of New Mexico, near 40* N. lat., not far 
from the sources of the Arkansas, a tribiitarjr of the Mis* 
sissippi, and of the Rio Colorado, which falls into the most 
norlliern recess of the Gulf of Califurnia. The Rio del 
Norte runs southward from 40* to 29* N. lat., and even in 
the vale of New Mexieo is a considerable river, which has 
water enough for small boats, but is not navigated. In 
tho mountmns between 3S* 30* and 34* N. lat. it seems 
to be too full of ranids to permit of any kind of navigation. 
Where it enters tne. plain, south of 34* N. lat-. its waters 
nro abundantly used for irrigating tho fertile disiriel which 
surrounds the Posso del Norte, and its water is consider¬ 
ably diminished. Afterwards it receives o small supply of 
water by the Rio Conchos: and after liavingchnngeil its course 
by a great bend to the east and norlli’enst, it receives a larger 
supply by the Rio Pucrco, which runs in n longitudinal val¬ 
ley cast of the Sierra do Sagnmeiito; but as its course lies 
through ail arid plain, which is rarely rolVcshed by abundant 
rains, the volume of its waters is too small even for small craft,, 
unlit it has changed its course to tho south-east, and has 
arrived nt the Presidio dc Rio Grande, about 200 miles from 
its mouth. At this placo or in its neighbourhood, as it 
seems, the river leaves the elevated plain and descends into 
the lower country which extends along the sluins uf the 
GulfurMcxico, and from this place downward it may he 
navigated by small boats. The waters of tho Rio del Norte 
rise, as those of many other rivers, annually; this rise 
begins in tho month of April, is highest in May, and at 
the end of June the waters attain their greatest height. 
This change is owing to the molting ofthoiiuw on the sur¬ 
rounding mountains. The rise of the water is not )icr- 
eeptible in the lower course of the river. The mouth of the 
river is south of 26'’N.lii(.,atBraxosdcS.'tnliago.and about 
twenty miles below Mntamoros, to which towiT vessels of 
small burden may ascend: but larger ones cannot enter the 
river on account of its bar and of numerous shoals. 

The country east of the Siena del Sogrumento, and north 
of the lower course of the Rio del Norte, which is coiupre- 
huuded almost entirely under the name of Texas, dimu's 
greatly in its natural features from all other parts of the 
Mexicali Slates. That portion of it which lies along tho 
Sierra del Sogramentound extends caUward to 102'W. long, 
is considerably elevated above tho sea, probably not less 
thon 2(IU0 feet. Its northern (mrlioii, einorucing the coun¬ 
try on both sides of rtio Red River as far north ns the 
.\rkansas, is an extensive jilain, considerablv elevated uhove 
the vBiercoursea, along the course of which are bottoms of 
moderate extent, covered with trees of heavy growth, wiiieh 
indicate a considerable fertility of the soil; but the spaces 
between these river-valleys have an arid (bough commonly a 
linn sod, winch is covered with vegetation only in the early 
seasun of the year, and on the approach of summer is 
deprived of it. Like the extensive plains along tho base 
of the Rocky Mountains, it wants water and wood, and 
ricems to be incapable of culliration. This region is joined 
on tho south by an extensive tract of mountainous country, 
called the hills of San Saba, which is coancctcd with the 
Sierra del Sagramentn.and extends southward to the mouth 
of the Rio Puerco. Its eastern offsets extend to the meri- 
diun of lOU*. The mountains probably do not rise above 
their base more than 2000 feet; but this is only a suppo¬ 
sition, as the whole region, being in (lossession of a tribe of 
natives, the Coman-dies, who arc oncmios to the white set¬ 
tlers, is unknown. In jhis mountain-tract most of the large 
rivers that water Texas take their origin. Between this 
regi'in and the idevaled plain on tho Red River a salt 
swamp of great extent is slated to exist, m which one of the 
braiicliea of the Rio Braxos Hsus. When the salt, which 
cry>taUises on its sarfkce after long dry weather, is dissolved 
by abundant rains, the water of the Rie Brazos becomes 
brackish. 

The remainder of Toxas, included between the meridian 
of 10U*N.]at..theR«l River on the north, theSabino on the 
east, and the Gulf of Mexico and Rio iel *Norte on the 
south, is consider^ one of the fnost fertile countries of 
North America. The coast is low, and skirted by a number 
of long flat islands, separuted from the uiain by narrow 


straits; but these straits are much deeper than those fur¬ 
ther south, and afford in several plaeoi good anchoring 
ground fur vessels of moderate size; so that Texas lias 
more and better harbours than all the Mexican Siaios on 
the Gulf of Mexico taken togolher. The bars on the rivers 
have deeper water on them, probably because their course 
is less rapid and their waters less troubled, aa they do not 
descend from countries at a groat elevation above the tea- 
iovol. 

The low country along the coast extends about ten or 
twelve miles inland; it is not, like the country south of the 
Rio del Norte, a sandy desert without vegetation, but suffers 
rather fnim superabuudanco of water, being a great part of 
the year inundated or in the condition of a swamp. Behind 
this low swampy Iroct the country rises imperceptibly for 
some miles, and then appears to stretch out in a wide plain 
wiih a nearly love, surface. Tlie width of Ibis plain varies 
considerably,' as its northern end western borders form 
nearly a crescent. Near the boundary-line of l.<oui$iana 
it is from 40 to dO miles wide. At the north-weitorii 
corner uf the Gulf of Mexieo, between the rivers Tri¬ 
nidad and Guadalupe, its width is stated to be 7U or ttO 
miles: but on apiiroaching the Rio del Norte it narrows to 
20 or 25. This plain is from 10 to 30 feet above tho water¬ 
courses, and with tho exception of (he low bottoms along 
the banks of tlio rivers, it is not subject to inundation. The 
tide, though it variesonly from two to three feet, ascends the 
rivers to the distance of 45 or 50 miles from the sea in a 
straight line. The whole uf this plain is w(x>dei}, with the 
exception of tho highest tracts of land between tho rivora, 
which are destitute of trees and exhibit (Inc pruirios. The 
forests consist of diffcreiil kinds of oak. hickory, iron-wood, 
sugar-maple, and other .useful trees, which urc found in the 
southern stales of the American Union. It is supposed 
that the whole of this tract might bo cultivated and changed 
into an immense ilcid, producing cotton, sugar, Indian corn, 
tobacco, wheat, and every kind of plants and fruit-trees 
which grow in the teinperato zone and on the borders of the 
tropics, whilst tho prairies, which hardly occupy oiiu-linii or 
sixth of (he region, would, in their natural slate, servo ns 
jiustiiro-ground for cattle. 

The country at the back of tliis plain is less favoured by 
natiiro, the proiiortiou between the cultivable land and the 
prairies being nearly inverted. The former is cbielly limited 
to the botinms of the rivers, which arc numerous, and gene- 
rally wide, so that they pcrhnjis occupy une-fourlli uf the 
surface. Their soil is alluvial, and in the present staio 
covered with trees of large growth, a certain hidnutiun of 
great fertility. As the rivers are not impeded in their conise, 
und have sufficient fall to draw otf the supcrabuiulanrc 
rapidly, (he inundations ore of short duration, and serve unly 
to impart new vigour to the soil. Tlin country between 
these bottoms gencvally rises from them with n gentle aecli- 
vity to an elevation of 2U0 to 400 feel, ntid presents Air 
tlie most part an undulating surface, on which isolated 
lulls of moderate elevation are dispersed. By far the greatest 
part of this tract is destitute of trees, which occur only in 
isotalod clumps, and at considerable distances from one 
another. The most extensive of those wooded islands cover 
tbe bases and declivities of the hills. The remainder of 
the country is covered with grass, which affords cxcellcut 
pasture. As the grass niaintains its verdure for many 
months, it appears that the soil is less arid and destitute of 
moisture than farther north, or on the table-lands of Mexico, 
and it is thought that extensive tracts of it may bo culti¬ 
vated with wheat or other grains. The least fertile district 
of this tract occurs about the sources of the Sabine river, 
where (ho country rises into hills, covered with alight sandy 
soil end overgrown with pine-forests. It resemldes that 
part of liOuisiana which lies between (lie Red River and 
Arkansos west of Natchitoches. 

Texas owes iU great capability for agrieuUural purporus 
toils numerous riven and tho regulority of their roqfse. 
Ilicso rivers, when the country shall be well settled and 
cultivated, will materially contribute to its prosperity, 
os all of them, even thoM which run only fifty miles, are 
navigable for small craft in tbe greatest part of their course. 
The most remarkable of these rn-en ftom west to east ore— 
the Rio Nueces, which flows about 250 miles with a general 
south-eastern course; tbe Rio Guadalupe, which is nearly as 
long, and which &11s into a lagune forming the harbour of 
Bapiritu Santo; the Colorado, which traverset in its upper 
course the mountain-tract of Sm Saba, flowt upwards of 400 
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miles, and fulls into tlio legane constituting the Iwihour ot 
Matagorda; the Kio Brazos, or Brazos da Dioa, whoso origin 
is near to that of the Red River, and which, Sowing ohiollf 
ill a soutli'Soutli-casterly clirection, intersects neurly tlte 
centre of Texes and Uio most fertile districts. It enters the 
sea after a course of tnoru than 400 miles, forming at Us 
luouih a harbour, with a bar on wliieli only ^ni tlmee and 
a half to five and a half foot of water are found. The Rio 
Trinidad, oftcr a course of more than 300 miles in a south- 
south-easterly direction through a very fortile tract, falls 
into Galveston B^. As to Uio Rod River and Sabine Uivw, 
which separato Textta from the IJuiled States of North 
America, too IsrutaiANA. 

Prodiicliont. —As there is so great a dilTurcnce in tbo 
climate of the dtfTurent regions of Mexico, thore must be a j 
coi'ruspondingvariety in their productions. Humboldt asserts 
that Within those slates almost all the vogetiible productions ' 
may bo grown which are found between the equator and 
the polar circle. The agricultural productions which ac- : 
tnally arc giuwn prove the justice of this obaervalion. On 
the highestuftho table*UniU,thatofToluca(9UUufect)whcat' 
doe4 not succeed, nor does it succeed in Europe beyond fiu'’ I 
N. lat. On lliia table-laud agriculture is limited to tho 
ciiltivalinn of barley and tho plantations of tho American 
aloe, which may be considered as the vineyards of Mexico, 
the juice of this plant Iicing converted into a kind of wine, 
called jMfqiie. [Aoavk.] It is however remarkable that 
Indian corn grows on this tabledand, a circurastanco which 
allows thcdifTercncc in thocliroalo of comitrioswhich have a 
great delation aWvo tho sea, atid those in which it depends 
on gciigrapliical position only. Most of the table-lands 
however arc from RUUU to 7fitlU f'uct above the sea; and us 
their climate may be compared with that of the soiitlicni 
cuunliies of Kurupc. wc find that they pnsluce ull the 
cci'cahaof Enco|ie, with I iio exception of oats, which arc not 
used, as liaises in Mexico are fdl on barley. The fruits 
also arc ihuso of Enru]H:. as cherries, peaches, pluni‘>, 
ui'ricols, apples, pears, figs, and ^wniegntiiatcs. Tlic vege- 
tables too are thoncofKuropu, among which capsicum, called 
rhi/c, is most uhuiidanlly grown, as it is used all over the 
I'uimiry nearly ns salt is in Kiiro|io. Tlic plantations of 
American aloes on these table-lands lire also very cxtcn»ivc. 
Ttic diircr<-ucc between the agricuUuial productions of tho 
Ticrra* Tompludas and Calieiitcs is not well established. 
Maize is grown everywhere, and eouslilutes the principal I'oimI 
of tho lower classes: and it is the only grain which is cuUi- 
vuicd fur food, rice being only grown to a small extent in 
the wet countries along the Uio lluasncualcu. Bullhn plan¬ 
tations of planlnins and those of manioc are extensive; and 
besides these, Oxalis tuberosn, Dinscorea niala, and batatas 
are cultivated on a large scale. Urangc.s and lemons, which 
do not succeed on tiie tabic-land, are abundant in tlie 
Tievra Templadas: and bosi<lcs these, many fruits of hot 
coiinli'ie.'i, espi'cially pine-apples, guavas, and uthvrii. 

Tlie agriculture of the laole-lniidi dues not supply any 
article for exportation. Cotton is grown along the shores of 
the Pacillc, and in tho valley of the Rio Nosas, in a deep 
dcpre-Hion of the northern table-land; and coffee on the 
eastern coast, west of tho town of Vera Cruz; sugar is cul¬ 
tivated in many places, and a considemblo quantity i.< cx- 
puricd: cocoa is coUecteil in the low country along the 
river lluasucualcu: and indigo along the southern coast, 
blit only for home cnnsumpliun. Tobacco, which in many 
parts succeeds very well, is only perinitlol to be grown in 
certain places, as government, wliich derives a considcru- 
blo income from a heavy duty laid on its consumption, has 
liinilod the cultivation to certain spots to prevont all eva¬ 
sion of tho tax. Three plants grow wild in tho forests, at 
tlie base of the steep ascent which divides the low eastern 
coo-st from the table lands, and supply articles of export— 
the jalana, sarsaparilla, and the vanilla. 

All tlia domestic animals, which hme been brought over 
from Europe by the Spaniards, have multiplied greatly in 
Moxiro, owing to the wido troefa which aro not or oannot 
bo cultivated, and which aflbrd posture-ground for nine or 
ten months of tho year. Cattle is abundant, both on the 
table-lands and the lower tracts; among thlt latter, espe¬ 
cially oil the wet nlain of Taburo and the arid plain of 
Yucatan. Jerked beef and huns are exported. Sbeeptre 
numerous on the table-lands, especially m the northern, 
which are much drier; and wool w aa artuLe of exporta¬ 
tion. Uorses abound generally, and in the north-eaatem 
provinces a great numbw ore ^nd ia a wild etatt' they 


are easily taken and brokon tti. Horses and muios are ex¬ 
ported in great numbers to the United Stales. On the 
great plains bordering on the Red River and Arkansas the 
American buQalo abounds. In winter the butfalous tra¬ 
verse the hills of San Saba, and puture on the plains along 
tlio lower course of the Uio dcl^urto. Carnivorous wild 
animals are not numerous. Game is abundant, especially 
deer and hares. Among thu birds arc various kinds of 
parrots, mackaws, and humming-birds. Tho lakes abound 
tn fish, liees seem to abound on the peninsula of Yucatan, 
and the cochineal insect is reared with great rare on tho 
table-land of Mixtocopan, whence by far the greatest part 
is brought to the market of tbo world. In the Gulf of 
liforiiia pearl shells are found, aud fomietly many pearls 
were collected, but it seems that this branch uf industry 
has declinciL 

Mexico U noted for its mines of gold and silver. Tlie 
golil-mincs occur chiefly on tho vcbtern side of the Sierra 
Madrc, north of ^4* N. lat.: the silvor-minet arc rii*he-.t un 
tho mountains which rise on (he tablv-lands, and in (ho>c 
which Ixrrder their margin. During the civil war. whicli 
began ill 161U and lasted for many years, tho greatest part 
of tho niinos were neglected. Ihcir working was however 
renewed in 1825, chiefly by tho English mining companies 
whiuh sprung up about that time. Heforc that event (from 
1810 to 1825), the produce was much less than it ha<l been 
before 1810 . Since tho year 1825 it has considerably in¬ 
creased, though not so much as was expected. Besides the pre¬ 
cious metals, Mexico has abundance of copper, iron, and lead, 
which aro worked. Thu iron-mines Ituwever have only ll(•c■l 
opened since thu year 1625. A quicksiher-iuinc is workcsl 
at S. Onofre, on the northern declivity of the Sierra Madre, 
ill the state of (jucretaro. Tin is also stated to exist. The 
ciirboiiatuof soda, called fetjuesfiutle, which is nuecssary for 
tlic smelling of thu silver ore, is colluctml in several lakes, 
ulicrc it is found urvslalhzed on the surface in great abun- 
diinru. It is also conimon tu most places of the table-land 
in thu upper layers uf thu soil, where it appears in the ^lale 
of an eflforusceiicu in (he month of (X'tober, afler (he rams 
have ce.'ised. 

Inh(iliiluii(K.—T\ie population of these states is composed 
oft-re.ilcsordesceudautsof Europeans, of Indians or natives, 
and uf tho^u of mixed blood. The number of Euro)>i‘am. 
who arc called Uwhaiiinex, and formerly amounted to 
80,ti(IU ludividuaU, lias been much reduced by tlie vxpubi.m 
uf thu natives of Spain : and though many individuals of 
other nations, especially Englishmen, have willed in these 
stales during the Inst twenty years, it is supposed that the 
whole number of Europeans Iianlly amounts to mure than 
■io.UtiUor 2 j.U 0 U. 

The bulk of the population still consists of the dcscend- 
tmts of those nations which inhabited the counlrv at the 
fimo of the .Spanish invasion. HuinboHl thought that they 
ronstiluted twu-flflhs'of the whole population; but us he 
asserts that no natives were mixed up with the while pupu- 
hiiion in Sonora, where inudcrn travellers have found that 
they really constituted more than half the number of 
tho inhabitants, it is probable that the natives fonii onc- 
hnlf of thu whole population, especially if we take into th» 
account the numerous tribes which occupy the largo tract 
of unknown country between Upper Califonita and the 
valu of the Rio del Norte, and which are computed to 
amount tu 30U,t>U0 iudividuais: (liougli this number is pro¬ 
bably exaggerated. 

The aboriginil tribes of America resomhle one nno 
thor ill the pnnciital features oftheir face and body. wind), 
according tu Humboldt, are tho following: the colour uf 
their skin approaches that of copper; their hair is black, 
lank, and so smooth, that it always opocars .'!■< if it hud 
been wetted; and theyhavo little beard. Tlicir figure is 
rnthor short and stout; their eyes limall. lung, niid a little 
raised towards the Icmplc-bones, as in tlio tribes which 
belong to the Mongol race. Tiicir cheek-bones are pro¬ 
minent, (heir lips (hick, and their mouths oxhibit an 
exprossion of soflnosa, which forms a strange contrast with 
the rigidity of their looks. Tliough they thus greatly 
rcsommo one another in personal appearance, the tribes 
into which they are divided s^k lauguam which ore said 
to differ os for from each olW at toe English from tho 
Russian. Humboldt stales that twenty languigca of this 
description wore spoken wiUiin (he territories of the states 
south of 3.1* N. lat.; but it would teem that ho has not 
comprehended in this Dumber the ^ht nations wliirh live 
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vilhin the boundary of Sonora, or tlio norUicm pwtion of 
tho state of Occidciite. Tlio number of tribes which are 
atiU entirely independent, and livu north of 33” N. lat., is 
not known, and m-uds to be very great. Tho language 
which is most extensively spoken ia that of the Asleks, 
which seems to be undoratood by nearly all the tribes which 
inhabit the country between 18^ and 23° N. lat. Tho Ian* 
guage of (ho Otumites, which is spoken in the countries 
alunt; tlic Pacific between 20” and 24” N. lat., is remarkable 
for Its structure, which resembles that of tho Chinese 
liiiigiiage, being composed of monosyllables. (Noxcra, 
De Lingua Othomitorum i)i>fcr^atto, Philad., 1835, and 
I.ondnn Geographical Joumal.'i Next to the language 
of the Asleks, that of the Otomites is the most widely 
spread. 

The natives who have submitted to the dominion of 
fiircigiicrs have attained diffeveut degrees of civilization. 
Those who inhabit tho country between 18° and 23” N. lat. 
wore, on the arrival of the Spaniards, suincets to tho kinp 
ofTenuehtitlan and Miehoacan, or united in the republics 
of Tlaxcallnn (Tlnscala), Huexoctiingo, and Chollollan, and 
had then attained a considerable degree of civilization, as 
is proved by the ruins of their religious buildings, or tea- 
ciiUit. their causcw.iys and dikes, their hieroglyphics, paint' 
ings, and sculptures; and though the objects of their agri* 
culture were only few in number, tbeir cultivation was 
I’xtonsivo, anil carried on with cunsiilerable care. They 
submitted to the comiuorors, and contiuned to cultivate the 
ground on which they were bom. Their present condition 
is not worse than that of the lower classes who cultivate ! 
the ground in most parts of (ho Kuropoan continent, but' 
they iipjiear to have fewer wants, and accordingly indulge 
mure in indoleuce. Among them are some very rich fami- 
liG'-, but they arc not distinguialseJ by their mode of life or 
their dwellings from the other members of their tribe. In 
most places they live mixed with the whites and metis; in 
others they wcupy large tracts, to the exetusiun of all 
foreigners. The countries north of 24” N. lat. were iiiUa' 
hi ted at the lime of the conquest by lubes resembling those 
of the United States of North America. T^y had no 
fixed dwellings, and lived muatly on the proimce of tho 
chase; niid os this produce cuuld not lie abundant in coun* 
tries whoso vogeialiun U so scanty, and which are destitute 
of liees, their numbers were small, and they speedily retirerl 
from the largo plain east of the Sima Madro to the moun¬ 
tain tract cnlleii the Hutson de Mnpimi, where they atill 
continue their snv.'igc life. They have nlsu disapneured 
finm the plain which extends aluiig the Pacific to tlie Rio 
Mayo, In these I wo plains a few natives arc only found along 
tlie suutlii-ru bniindiiri-liiic, :iiiil llicso seem to have settled 
there since the conquest. Hut in the hilly tract north uf 
the Kio Miiyo the nal^^c$ resisted (he invasion of thp 
Sp,iiiiai<]s, and were only subjectwl by the Jesuit mis¬ 
sionaries. Tho padres accustomed them to a civiliscil life, 
iind taught them the piincipal mechanic arts: (heir sue- 
eexs here uus hardly inferior to that n-liicb llicy had in 
the famous missions of Paraguay. Though those Indians 
inhabit llio same country with the numerous white families 
which have spread among them, they live in separate 
pluccs, niid no close intercourse exists Mlwc<jn theiu, ex¬ 
cept fur the puriKiscs of trade. In the arts of domestic 
life they scum to approach nearer to the Europeans than 
the Azteks, and they certainly exhibit a greater degree 
of energy and mental power than the last-meDlioiicd 
nation. 

Tho Litlios Brittm, or savage tribes, iiniabit the coun¬ 
tries norlli uf 33” N. lat., along the Rio Gila, the Bolson de 
Mnpimi, the momitain-rangcs which include the vale of 
the Rio del Norte and iho north-westom district of Texas. 
Many of tlieoi, especially the Appaches and Comanches, the 
iiiOMt'numerous of tho tribes, were and still arc at open war 
with the white lettleiii. For the protection of the latter the 
Spuiiiards erected presidios: a presidio contisla of a wooden 
wall uf a quadrangular form, within which tho houses are 
built, and the gates are shut at sunset. Tltey are inhabited 
by u few white families and a amall number of soldiers for 
(heir piotcrUon. The inlKbitanto of the presidios cultivate 
the ailjacent grounds, and keep lai^ flocks of cattle and 
Nhee|i, hut do not venture to pass the night without tho walls. 
The Indies Bravosgeneratly live on the produce of the chase, 
and are most numerous in the tracts which sre visited by 
the buffaloes. It does not seem that tbm cultivate the 
ground. Where the states of Yucatan and Tabasco border 


on Ccntml America there is still an independent tribe, the 
Mayas, who speak a language different from that of the 
Azteki, end have made some progress in civilization: they 
oiiltlvale maize, cocoa, and tobacco, and clullio thouiselvcs 
with cotton and the bark of the India-rubber trees, but they 
still depend principally on fishing and hunting fur their 
support. 

Tlie mixed raco is mostly composed of the descendants 
of Europeans and the aboriginal tribes: these are called 
Metie, or Meetizoe, end constitulo more than one-fourth of 
the population, lie deseendants of Africans and Indians, 
and of Africans and Europeans, are much fewer. The fur- 
mor are called Zambot, and the latter Mutailoe. In the 
neighbourhood of Acapulco there are a few Cliinoso and 
Mala}8, who have omigralod from Asia. There are very 
few negroes in this country. 

The whole population, which probably at present con- 
aiderably exceeds seven millions, la composed uf these dif- 
furont elements, according to a rough estimate, in the 
following proportions 


Aboriginal nations 

3..3UU.0U0 

Mestizos 

-i.uuo.ouo 

Mulattos and Zambos . 

nuu.ooo 

Creoles, or descendants of Spaniards 

l.2UU,0U0 

Europeans 

2.'>,0U0 


7.325,000 


IhiHlical Divieioti and Totem .—The confederation called 
the United Mexican States cousisU of nineteen republii-s 
or stales, besides three territories, and an immensu tract of 
country which has not been annexed tu any ul them. Ac¬ 
cording III an estimate, the states contain (he lidtuwiiig 
number of inhabitants and extent in square niiWs 

Niitnbf r uf 


1. Chiapa . . 

PopulalVn. 

130,000 

Kvlcat IB 
■q. nUeb. 

38,500 

nhftltiLinu oi« 
ft H]. 0)U«. 

4 

2 . Yucat&n . 

520,000 

48,500 

11 

3. Tabasco . . 

55,000 

10,500 

5 

4 . Oaxaca . • 

600,000 

34,500 

17 

5. Vera Cruz , 

250,000 

22,000 

n 

(j. Puebla 

820,000 

21,000 

39 

7. Mexico 

1 ,200,0011 

30,000 

40 

8 . Michoacaii 

450,<l0() 

26..'i00 

17 

'J. Xoliscu 

800,000 

74,500 

10 

111 . Ouaiiuxiiato . 

450,000 

8,600 

52 

!1. Querclaro 

210,000 

15,500 

1.5 

12. S. I.uis de Potosi . 

220 .U0U 

17,500 

tl 

1 .1. Zacatecas 

275,000 

18,500 

15 

14. Durangu 

200,000 

56..MI0 

4 

15. Occidentc 

180,000 

148.00(1 

11 

10 . Cliihudhua 

120,000 

72,500 


1 7. Cohiuiila with Texas 46,000 

136,500 

1 

t 

18. Nuevo Ixion 

85,000 

20,000 

4 

19- Tiimaulipas 

60,000 

40,000 

U 


8,691,000 

833,000 

8 


To these the territories are to be added:— 


I'opulnttoa, 

1. TheterritoryofSanta 

P6, or New Mexico 45,000 

2. Territory of Lower 

Coliromia . 4,000 

3. Territory of Upper 

California, eomure- 
bending the wnole 
cuuntn north of the 
Rio Oila, and be¬ 
tween the Pacific 
and the mountains, 
including the vale 
of Rio del Norte 825.000 


Numlxr of 

EsUfit IB lohiiiauiou uo 
Rq. nil**, a M|. inilc. 


45,000 1 

30,000 ^ 


800,000 


374,000 675,000 


1 . The state of Cbiapa, called also Lu Gtiapas, compre¬ 
hends the whole of the western declivity of the tableland 
of GuetemalSi as tbr aa it brtongs to Uie Mexican otates, 
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and a portion of the plain of Tabaaeo, the river of 
that name forming for a considerable distaooe the boun¬ 
dary-line between Chiara and Talmaco. Though ite soil 
is in general fertile, ana the climate favourable to the 
growth of tropical productions, it does not appear to 
contribute any article to commerce, except logwood, 
which is floated down the rivers Usumasiota and Tar 
baaco to Villa Hermosa. Near the banks of the Rio 
Chaeamas, a tributary of the Usumuinta, are the ruins of 
Palenqu^ in a country which at present is a desert over' 
gniwn with trees. They arc stated to extend for more than 
twenty milos along the summit of a ridge, end, as far as 
can be inferred from their architecture, they seem to 
owe their origin to a people more resembling in taste the 
Kiiropcans thnn the Axtoks. Tliia slate formed a part of 
Central America up to 1833, when it waa united to 
Mexico, witliout tbo republic of Central America having 
renounced its claims on it. The capital is Ciudad de las 
Casas, formerly Ciudad Real, in a very fertile country, 
with about 4000 inhabitants. It bu a collogu for Catholic 
riergyroon, and a monument has been erected here to the 
famous Las Casas, the protector of the Indians, who was 
bishop of this province, and died in 1366. Some other 
places are still more considerable: as Chamula,with 6000 
inhabitants; S. Bartulumoo de las Llanos, with 7300 inha¬ 
bitants; Commilan, with 6000 inhabitants; and Tuxlla, 
with 4300 inhabilauts. 

3. The stale of Yucatan comprehends the peninsula of 
that name as far south as 18” N.lat It exports much cam- 
pcachy-WDod and fustic, which gruw mosuy on the eastern 
coast, and also on the western, south of 20” 30' N. taU, and 
also n considerable quantity of bees wax. The Mayas, who 
live in a statu of independence, occupy its southern district. 
The rivers Cliampoton and Pacaitun are navigable, for email 
craft, for many miles inland. The capital is Merida, with 
38,000 inhabitants, situated on an arid plain about twenty- 
flvo mites from tho sea. It carries on a considerablo com- 
incrcu by means of tho harbour of Sizal, which is properly 
only a roadstead formed by a sand-bank culled Ba/o Sizaf, 
twelve niilus long. FarthiH'etst is Valladolid, with a popula- 
liun of 3000 inhabitants, in a district in which much cotton 
is uruwn. On the easteru roast is Salamanca du Bacalar, 
wiili 3000 inhahitanls, whence much mahogany and fustic 
arc shipjtcd to Belize. On thewesleru coast is CampeacUy 
[Cami'ksciiy], and u number of populous villages inhabited 
by Indians. 

3. The state of Tabasco extends over tho greater part of 
the low plain, from the lake ofTeniiinna on the east, to the 
Hio di! llnasacualco on the west. It is traversed by tho 
Km do Tabasco. It ex]>urts cocoa, cofTcc, Tabasco pepper, 
indigo, and vanilla. The capital is Villa Hermosu, also 
culled San Juan Bautista, on the river Tabasco, almut filly 
miles from the sea, to which placo vessels of moderate size 
may ascend tlic river. It carries on some commerce, and 
contains tsDUO inhabitants. 

.4. The stale of Ouxaca oxicnds over the whole of the 
table land of Mixtecapfin, and is rich in agricultural pro¬ 
ducts : the industrious inhalntanU rear tho cochineal-insect 
iind tlio silkworm, and apply tbomselvua to the cultiva¬ 
tion of indigo. It has some mince of gold and silver in the 
inuuntain-ridge which separates it from the low plain of Ta¬ 
basco. but they do not api>ear to be ricb. This state con¬ 
tains sovend antiipiiiics, among which ore the ruins of the 
palace at Mitla, which dilfer from the ruins of Ibe edifices 
erected by the Azteks, and approach in style nearor to those 
of Greece. They lie on tho tahle-land, 3300 feet above the 
sea. The capital, Oaxaca, which contains 40,000 inhabitants, 
is built in a depression of the table-land, 4800 feet above 
tho sca-iuvel. It is well-built, baa fine housea, squares, 
and oquednois, and contains some manufketutos of sugar, 
chooolate, and silk. Tehuantepec is situated about ten 
miles from tho sea. on a plain on which indigo and cocoa 
aro grown, and salt collected in tho lagunas whiebskirt the 
soa. It contains about 7000 inhabitants, and carries on 
some comniurce by (be harbour called Ventosa, or Tehuan¬ 
tepec Road, which is only an open roadstead, but has good 
anchorage. 

3. The state of Vera Oui comprehends the whole coast 
of the Gulf of Mexico, from the river Huassousico on the 
eoutli<«ut, to that of Panuco on the nortli-west, and, in 
some parts, extends over ths,iDoamaiDe which border the 
tsble-lands on that side. Aoeerdingly tt exhibits a great 
vantty m clinuto and vegetation: its most elevated payts 


are covered with pine-forests. Within its houndsry-lino 
are situated tbo Peak of Orizavs. the CufTre de Purule, 
and the small volcano of TuxUa. Its cominetcial nrnducts 
m sugar, coffee, j&Isp, sarsaparilla, and vanilla. Tobacco 
u extensively grown. In the northern districts of thi-, state, 
in a forest near the village of Papantia, is a pyrauiid built 
of hewn blocks of porphyry, which are work^ with great 
care and skill. The capital is Vera Cruz. [Vbju Criz.] 
Alvarado, about three miles fh>m the mouth of the Rio 
Alvarado, is a small town, which however nairies on some 
commerce, ila port being good, of sufficient space and 
depth, and well defended from the winds; but the bar at 
the entrance of the river does not admit vessels that draw 
ton feet of water. The harbour of Huasacuaico, at the 
mouth of tho Rio Iluasacualco, lias still less water, and is 
little frequented. At tho most northern cxtremitvnr the 
slate is the town of Tampico, or rather Pueblo Vieju (!c 
Tampico, built on tho border of a large shallow lako, the 
Laguna de Tamitgua, which communicates with the Rio 
Paiiuco near its mouth. It contains about 4000 inlmbitunt«, 
and is ill-built. It carries on a- considerable commern-, 
which liowever has lately decreased since the new town, 
nailed Pueblo Nuevo de las Tumaulipas, bos been fijiindcd 
on the northern side of the river, about three miles frura it. 
In the interior of the state are the towns of Cordova and 
Orisovo, built near the base of tho steep ascent, each con¬ 
taining about 3U00 inhabitanta; in their ncighboiirliuud 
much tobacco and coffee arc grown. On a level spot, situ¬ 
ated on the steep ascent, is the town ofXalapa, or Jaiupa, 4333 
feel above the sva-levul, in a very beautiful countiy: ilcon- 
tains IS.t'OO inhabilauts. To this place tlic tiierrimnts of 
Vera Cruz retire when the vomito prielo is raging along the 
coast. 

6. The state of Puebla comprehends by far the greatest 
portion of the table land of Tloscala, and also a consider¬ 
able portion of tho lower but very hilly county, which 
extends to the Pacific, between the table-land of MixtecapAn 
and those of Tenochtillan and Michoaran. It cuiilaiini the 
elevated peaks of the Popocatepetl and Ltaccihuatl. Near 
tlie town of Cholulii are three remarkable aiiliquilics. 
[CnoLULA.j The western ami southern districts ate fertile 
and well cultivated. In the country about the capital epeat 

uantities of carbonate of soda aio collected; but this staic 
oes not produce any article fur exportatiuu. Puebla, the 
capital,'formerly called Puebla dc lus Angelos, is built in a 
woll-cuUivated plain, on the suutli side of a hdl uhich is 
wooded to its summit. Tho houses are all of stone, large, 
and commodious. The churches and convents aro vuiy 
numerous, and generally well-built. The cathedral is rua- 
sideretl the finest and most magnificent edifice iii the nhuic 
republic, and very rich. Tlic town contains hetweeu 30.(100 
and GU.OUO inhabitants; it has some manufactures of not ton, 
wool, and earthenware, which howeicr have greath declined 
sinco the commerce of Mexico has been thrown open. Its 
trade with tlio neighbourhood is considerable. South-east 
of it is the town of Tehnacan, which is staled to contain ii 
population of 10,000. North and north-cast of Puchla 
are the towns of Tloscala (4000 inliabilantsland Hiiamaiitla 
(3000), whose inhabitants, with those of the cuuuiry alamt 
it, enpayed some privileges Ix-furo the revolution. Fur a 
notice of Cbi^ula sco Chomila. 

7. pie state of Mexico comprehends the two table lamls 
of Tenochtitlan and Toluca in alt their extent, the north¬ 
western part of the table-land of Tlascala, and a cuii- 
siderahle part of ibe lower but much more hilly cuuuiri, 
whielflies to the south of the two first-monlionetl table¬ 
lands, and extends from them to the Pacific. Tbo liivr 
l^lsas drains its southern di8triuti>,aj>d tho Rio Suntni'zoiii-es 
in the north-western, under the name of Ki» de /.A-rnia: 
not fer ^Dt tho morass, in which it takes its origin, is tiic 
Nevado de Toluca. Though nearly all the pruiluctions 
of (he tropics, together with those of tho teiupctale zone, 
might be grown in tho different regions belonging to 
this stale, none of its agricultursl pruiluctions supply an 
article for exportation; the sngor cultivated in the plain 
of Cuantla y Amilpas, south uf the table-land of Tenoch- 
thlan, and in some other places, to a conaiderablo extent, 
la eoniumed in, the country. It contains aevcnl rich 
mines of silver. 'Tliis roetol does not apnear to occur in 
the mountains which eneloae the table-land of Tciiocl.- 
titlao, but only in tiie moimtainoUa district which cuiisii- 
tutes the most north-eutorn portion of tbo state, and wbciu 
the Sierra Madre is connected with (he mountains border- 
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ing tha eutern mVrgia of the tftble*Iand«H In thu ilistriet Sot. Carhouate breodaiioolleotad iueome plaoM along the 
are the mina of RcaJ del' Monta, Aotapan. and Swapaot wMern border wU u mado along tba oout. At the 
there ero alto some mine* of. htad and Von. Aiiothar. wtvyh'eisloruextremitjraf tbeetatc, in tbediitriotofColhna, 
mining dlstriot liat south of the lablo'land of Toluca, tlm is Uia vuiuno of Colima, iho capital of the state it Gua- 
prinaipal mines of whkh are in the neighbourhood of .tip dalnara, with 00,000 inhabitants. [Ouaoalaxara.] The 
Miali towns of Tenaacaltapeo, Snltewe, Tasco, Bnataph^ second plsoe in importaitoa is li^oa, nwr the eostern bouii- 
and Teteladel Rwrofwhioli tbethreo lwt-mentiuQ8d.|^es dary, on the tableland of Quaretwo, which contains 16,000 
aroatnogreatdiataDeativmtlieRioBolsas. Carbonatecffasda inbabilaiita, and iawellbmlL Farther west is S. Juan do 
is collected in thadiatriets sunrowding the lakes of Teaouco loa Lagos, nssrl; as large a t 9 VU, built in a deep bamnoa. 
and S. Chtutoral. In^evaleof Teno^titlanaiiesavMulan* and noted for ita aonoid fhfr.’whiob iaheld in the month of 
tiquities. Near the town of Tescucoqre two large Mexican Deeamber. Dia lafa of-Tapia ia aituated in a small plain, 
pytemids, or taoeallia; and about twenty mileafhrtber north, surrounded bjr Tdenaioibai^ .and aonsiderably elevated 
near the email town of TeoUbuacan, is a'graup of uesriy above the Rio Santiago, whteh ^wt at tome distance north 
200 of such pyramid^ two of which, ameted in honour of of it. It is nthar well built, -contains 7000 inhabitants, 
the SUB and moon respaelively, are of groat dimensions, and It forty miles from San Bias, which h Hs port Bo> 
On &e mountsinous descent by which the road leads from tween it and the towaofQusdsla.xsrt is a difficult mountain- 
Tenochtitlan to the Pacific, near the town of Cuernavaeca, i>ass, through the barranca of Miehetiltic, and the po* 
are aoma remarkable ruins, which seem to have been a pulbus town of TeqOila. San Bias, the prinoipri twrt of 
fortreea; they are called the fortreu of Xochialco. • For iho state, is on the ^ of a rock a hundred and Any feot 
the descriptiou of the federal capital, seoMaxico- Tbo«anir high, which is precipitous on three sides, stid vsry steep on 
tal of the slste is Teosueo. situated oiUbe oaitetn border llw fourth: it rises out of a low swampy plain, wbir.li in tlie 
of (be lake of that name, whose waters Tosme6y approedied rainy season is completely under water. At tliis season cho 
the town, but arc now about throe roilet,^ra it. It u^a plaoeisunbeaUb^andtheinhabitants,smountinglo3U00, 
small plaoe, but bat much iocressod since n tns been made remove to Tepfo. ^e faa^ienr bos good auchoroge, but is not 
tho capital of tbostale; it contains above 5000 inbabitants, ifliollerod against soutli^weetern winds. The rocky islands 
and some manufactures of cotton. Chaleo, with 3000 in- called Tree Marias lie off tbn harbour. South of Cape 
l>ahilants,lietat.the eastern extremity of the lake of Chtlea Corriantes are the two smtdl harbours of Navidad and 
lUuca, with 1-^000 inhemtants, ten miles north of the Cuatlun, which are little frequented. The tow couniry 
Nerado de Toluca, has a fine cathedral, and is well built, surrounding the Volcano de Coltma constitutes a separate 
Zinapsn, a eonsideroble pUce, with 0000 iuhabitants, is tdistrict, whieb u.undortbogeMcsl government. ThisdU- 
sitiiaM in the centra of thenortliem mining district. Thii' trict contains about 160,000 iubabitunts, and much cotton 
state hu two harbours on tbo Pacific, Acapulco [^APOLCo], is grown in it. 

(tad Zacatula, at tlie mouth of the river wlsaej^ but they 10. Tho state of Guansxuato comprehends tho western 
ore little frequented. diMKcfr of the tablo-lond of (^ueretaro, s part of tliu Sierra 

8. Tho oiato of Mkboacan extenda over the wliole of the Madre, and a itoct noRb of that range. A range wiiich 
tablerland of Michoacan and the low country lying between isaucsfromtheraonutaia-choinof tlieSierraModre traverses 
it\aad the Pacific; a portion'pf tin hilly country south of the plain in a sootborn direction, terminating south of tho 
both these distrieta olso belongs to this state. The river town of Guanaxnato. Tin widmt and most fertile part of 
Santiago travewses its nmth-eastcra districts, and within its the Baxiolies within the tenitwy of this state, which exports 
territories are the lake of Patxeuaro, the peak of TancilBro,, .neatquantitiea of wheat and Indian com to other slates, 
and the volcano of Xorulkx Its produotiona are various, Rich mines surround tbetown of Guanaxu&to. Besides tho 
but no aniolo of export is supplied, except from the mines, capital [Ghanaxtiato], it contains several populous places, 
which are situated along the eastern border of tho state, in In tho mmioaro—ZolBya.with 10,000 hihabitanU, and a fine 
the mountain-range which runt between the table-lands of ctuhedral; Ralatnaoea. with 16,000 inhabitants; Irapuato, 
Toluca and Michoacan. Tho richest mines are iiearllal* with 16,000 inbibitants, and manufactures of cotton; ami 
pujabua, Agangeo,andZittquaro. In tho districts along the Villa de Leon, with between 26,000 and 30,000 souls. In the 
northern boundary-line carbonate of soda is collected, etpe- Insl-mentioceu town are conaidereble manufactures of cut- 
cially in the valley of Yitan, which is enclosed by hills, and lory and soddlory. Ban Fe)ip*i m a wide valley between two 
situated on the descent from the toble-land of Michoacan branchn of the Siam Main, was formerly a considuruble 
to that of Xoliseo. In this vallcv are many hundred wells town, but is now in ruins. 8.Miguel elGrsnde has 16,000 
of but wstsr, of all forms and sizes, from a bolo not inhabitants, and manufactures of cotton and iron. 

larger thaiVao inch, to pondssevcral yards in diamotor: in II. The stale of Quoretaro extends over the eastern por- 
soiae of (hem the tempmture varieionlyfrum 110* to 130*. tion of the tahla'lsod of Qneretan, and over a considerable 
but in the greater number the water is in a state of constant part of tiie.pUin north of too Sierra Madro. Itcontainsnu- 
ebuUitiim. The capital oftbe ilato is Valladolid, at present merousaadextensivefertilotneto, and a portion of the Kaxio. 
called Morelia, in honour of general Mordlcs, a largo It hassomeprodueUveiilverrahin,WhionlMoearitscastern 
town, with more then' 26,000 inhabitants. It consists of bouitdary^Kae, along the risnr Moetesuma er Panuco, in 
one princml street, which is wide and etraight, and several the distriel Oadereita ; the most fomous is B1 Doctor, 
lanes. Too chief square is spacious; and on ita eastern North of it is the quicksilver-mine Ran Onofre. There 
side stands the eathraral, a fine building, which it leaded are also some 1«sd-miiiet. The cepitel is (Jueretaro. [Qui- 
with ornsmentB, hut they ore tastefully trrangqd. The rxtaso.] Cader^R. in the mining distnot, is a oonsider- 
town is mil supplied with water by an aqueduct, erected able place. 

in later times, at the expense of tno bishops, wbowaside 12. The state of 8. Lois de Potosi comprehends by far 
here. Paiseuaro, conUining 6000 inkabitehts, is built tho larjjer part of (he southern portion of the great north ■ 
nmf the lake of that name, at whose northern extremity b emjilain, end is traversed from west to east by the rivet 
Uw' town of TsinUontsan, wHb 3600, fonnerly the Tamoin, ad affluOnt of the Panueo. It» only rich in cattle, 

of llM kingdom of Michoacan. In tbs nq^erii distmte o£ TVovunM'ara uot mtitetoits, but among them is the rich 
theftate are Zamora, wittf 6000 inhabitanta. and Cdhee, i* mine of Caterce. Tbeta arc also some mines of eoppfir. 
oonijMenihle place, on tm faauks of an exteuslve lake. The eapltal, S. Lais da Potosi, is allige town, oontainmg, 
liimoMMia. in tbe prineipal miniiw fisfrict; has 9000 iti- with the si^ebig^illaM from 50,000 to 60,000 inhabit- 
babiialiM Thte state has only one Uarhour, that of Hangar aitta. It haa-bidb and t^-ptaniMd streetl, whiidt are 
nillo,srii(«)iMBWft« 4 uasted.' Ilghlrl by ntgli ‘Ihpn are aasy large and oubetantitl 

9. The ■CkM^'Xmieoi'eeapfebciids thewhole of flm bflildiui^daMi fta i or iiiO thuiwoa. Tba PMaeio.orHonw 

billy region of BriMteUld-tbe lower country between it of Cotwwifolkr lllti'atdWC*’ wall-huHredtfiee, occuttiesone 
and the Paoifie; ftjiftitjit itiifriate extefid over'the-hdls side orw’.Fbaitfa d*!life-iAram; on the oppomo side 
wb|ris form the aeeam w4tf.bdde-kn< (f QueiOtaro, and stendg the MjMffi^'-vtbo tere^athcr sidM sre-eampftsed 
cempritealsoasmdl{«rfiHk«^iirt^k{nr Witbinitsterri- of^ioibarid'iCiiNWtiig-aBoacik- fo'^he eentre is a Amniain. 
tones are (be leke vt 6f the The (owj|h:Jkr‘«flU wMiied witfa wiikiv hj *0 vMdOdWRt. 

Rio Sanliigo, from Its eflfoi;''S^% month. The ^ ”1 '(rats; and 

preduotionxam.as variMu If S«c^fthi|Ddl8Hpi*bioh the asntRMaMk . 

. oM he diversified in aHmate; Inill fQajfllifcMMw Wt ^lM^ jnif lif Tiiai'iiai tilwiali lig loilili liili i nf the 

Oftlja sball quaathy''^ Mtten and llie w-VhkR^Bii^ilW MO'Ogcthorn ex- 

«MMWIbet>niKwtaobiirathe4aK«DMWtboiiiWM» a north-oiidini portion of 
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iU territory lies on the greet northern plain. The louthom 
portion is productiro in grain, and tlio northern arid plains 
contain abundance of cattle. Of tho numerous mines, all 
of which are situated in the Sierra Madre, the most cele¬ 
brated are those of Zacatecas and Soinbrerete. The terri¬ 
tory has nine lakes, from which carbonate of soda is collected 
in a crystallized state. Not ikr from the western boun¬ 
dary of this state, and south of the capital, an oxtonsire 
tract is covered with immense ruins, called Los Edilicios, 
which seem to mark one of the resting-places which the 
antient inhabitants of Mexico, the Azteks, erected on their 
emigration towards the south. This state contains several 
popalous towns. Sombroreto, Freznillo,Ierez, Pinos, andNo- 
nhisll&n have each a population varying from 14,000 to 
18,000: they arc all situated near the mines. The capital, 
Zacatecas, with the adjacent village of Veta Grande, contains 
28,000 inbiibitanto, and is built in a ravine between high hills, 
Thu streets sro narrow and crooked, but tho churches arev^ 
large buildings of stuno: tho most remarkable is La Bufa, 
which stonds ou a high cminonoo, and looks like a furliA- 
cation. Aguos Culicntes, situated towards Ibo southern 
extremity of the statu, in a richly cultivated country, has 
:<5,00(i inhabitants, and manufactures of cloth. Thu slreeto 
are narrow, and the houses substantially built. Its cathe¬ 
dral has the appearance uf a Moorish mosque. 

14. The slate of Durango includes tho Sierra Madre 
from 24^ to 27^ N. lot, and comprehends also an exlciiHive 
tract of level country skirting the range on the cast, and 
belonging to the great northern plain. Thu terraces by. 
nhicli the mountains descend on the oast are rich in agri¬ 
cultural proilucts, the plain itself in cattle, and the Sierra 
Miulrc ill uietaU. The richest mines are near Guarisnmey, 
San Dimas, and Ganlancs, situated in narrow valleys in the 
Sierra Mailro, at an elevation of more than 900U feet above 
the sea. There arc also mines of lead and abundance of 
irun ore. llclweeu the town of Durango and that of Nombre 
do Pius is a plain, covered with basalt, about thirty miles 
in length and llftecn in width. This plain containsau extinct 
crater, more than 100 yards in circumference, and thirty 
yards deep. This sterile tract is called Brefia. Thccapilalis . 
Durango, or La Ciudad do Victoria, with 22,000 inhabitants, 
a woU-bnitl place, with wide streets and several Ano build¬ 
ings. Nombre de Dios has 7000 inhabitants. Papasquiaro, 
in a valley of the Sierra Modro, near the rich mines, has a 
population of 6000. In the plain arc S. Juan del Rio. with 
10,000 inhabitants, and Villa dc losCinco Scfioros, on thu 
Rio Naso-s along the banks of which cotton is grown. 

10. Thu slate ufOcciduiitocompruhends the provinces of 
Cinalon and Sonora, or the whole Iraet extending between 
Ibe Sierra Madre and the Gulf uf California fioiu 23° to 
33° N. lat. It is rich in agricultural produce uiid (Vniu, 
though agriculture is in a backward .slate. It contains i 
several mines of gold and silver; those of copper are still | 
more important. At the most northern oxtremity, on tho 
banks uMhe Rio Gilo, and rather beyond the boundary of, 
the statu, arc the Casas Grandcs, ruins ofniimerous edifleos 
which cover a large space. They arc considered as one of 
the Stations of the Asieks in their emigration to the south. 
South uf tho Rio Miyo the population consists only uf 
whites, hut north of it are seven native tribes, Opala, Ceres, 
Pimas. Yaqui, Mayos, Yumos, and Turumaras, which sub¬ 
sist by agriculture. Along the norilicrn boundary, on 
t\ic Rio Gila, the Appoehos and Axua Indians load a wan¬ 
dering life. Tho most remarkable places from south to 
north are—El R^rio,with 6000 inhabitants, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of some mines. It carries on some commerce 
by means of. the harbour of Masatlsn, which is about sixty 
miles distant. This harbour is spacious, but not safe, as it 
has many dangerous shoals and islands at its entrance. 
Cosalk, a well-built town, contains SOUO inhabitants: in its 
neighbourhood are several rich gold-mines. Culiscan,.wilb 
11,000 inhabitants, is built on rising ground on the south 
bank of the river Culiactn. just above its confluence with 
the Rio Msyo. It carries on a considerable trade. El 
Fuerte, the capital of the etato, was till lately a small village, 
and has only risen to bo a thriving town sinco it has been 
made the seat of tho state government. It is built on the 
southern bank of the Rio del Fuerte, and contains dOOO 
inhabitants. Los Al&moa, between the Rio del Fuerte and 
Mayo, has about 6000 inhabitante, and considorablu silver-, 
mines in its neighlwurhood. It contains many well-built 
houses, and carries on a considerable commerce. Santa 
Crus, near the mouth of the Rio Mayo, the principal town 
P. n.. No. 932. 


of the Mayo Indians, contains 10,000 inhabitants. Guay- 
mas is the best purt of Mexico on the Pacifle, and capable 
of containing 200 vessels. It is seeured ihim all wiuds 
by the elevated hills which surround the bay, and by 
BW Island, which lies in the entrance. The town con¬ 
tains 3000 inhabitanis, but sulTers for want of water: 
tho climate is hot, but healthy. lu tfode with all tlie 
mrts of tho Mexirau stales along the shores of tlie 
Pacific is considerable. Piiic, on the Uio Pitic, has 8000 
inhabitants, and is irregularly built; there are no streets, 
and tho houses arc sca^ered in every din-ctiuii. It contains 
however some good bouses, and carries on a cuiisiderable 
trade. Arispe, the must northern town of any importance, 
contains 3UVU inhabitants, and is the prijiripal seal uf the 
military force which is situated in this part fur the protec¬ 
tion of tho state against the Apitaclies. The hilly country 
which lies to the west of this town, called Fimeria Alta, 
had the reputation nf containing rich gold-mines, which 
however, on examination, have Wen found to bu of Uiile 
value. Thero are however valuable copper-mines. 

)G. Tho state of Cliihukhua comprelieiids that portion of 
the northern plaiiawhich lius between the northern part of 
the Sierra Ma<lro..and the middle course of the Uio del 
: Norte, together Vwi the niuuniain-rogion of the Bolsonile 
Mapiini, and a tract uf country south of it. The soil is in 
general very dry, and unfit for agricultural purposes: cul¬ 
tivation is limited to the river ^ttoms and a narrow strip 
.uf country along tBcdcclivityofme Sierra Madre; but this 
stale has many herds of cattle, horses and sheep, llie mines 
aru rather nutnurous. The munt important nro in I he Sierra 
Madre, at El Parral, Botapilas, and Jevus Maria: ihusc of 
S. Eulalia are in a hill which stands isulaleil on the plain, 
nhout tw'clr^niles from Chihuahua. Near thu base uf the 
Sierra Madre, and not far from the Ixmndary-liue between 
this state and Sonora, are rums of great extent, called Casas 
Graiidus, like those on the Rio Gita: these al-o arc con¬ 
sidered as one of tho stations of the Axteks in their emigra¬ 
tions, Tho ]M|iulation of tnc plain consists entirely of 
descendants of Europeans; but in theBolson dc Mapimi 
are the Cmnaiichcs, and, along tho northern fronlier of 
tho state, tho Appaches and Chichnneqiius. The capital, 
CUihu&bua, is a well-buiU town, with regular streets and 
many large houses. Its cathedral i» an exicri«ivc building; 
and tho town is well watered by means of an aqueduct, 
which is supplied by a river alHiul eight iinlcs above the 
town. Its population once amouiiicd to Tti.iiuo, but 
at present it dues not exceed I2.00i). 8. Bnriolomoo, silu- 
. ateo towanls tbe boundary nf Durango, contains a popula- 
, tion of 28 , 000 . It is badly built, and ihu streets are 
I nniTow, bill it carriesun a ruiisideialilc coiiiiiierco nilh ihe 
' agricultural produce of ihu fertile distiict in which it is 
situated, consisting of woul. maize, cotton, and wild honer. 
Not for from it to tlie west is El Parral, which contained 
Sti.OOO inhabitants when ibe mines were productive, but 
now only 7uuo. Parras, near the‘lake uf that name, js a 
small Iowa in a district noted for its vineyards. 

17. The statu uf Couhuila or Cohshuila extends over the 
north-eastern {Miriion of tho northern plain, over that 
which lies between the Bolson de Mapiini on the west, and 
the lower course nf tho Rio del Norte on the east, and which 
stretches southwaids to the boundary of Zacatecas (23'* N. 
lat.). To this extensive country is added tbe still mure exten- 
sivn tract to the north and oast of iho Rio del Norte, or the 
province of Tetw. The most stenlo portion of ihe northern 
plain is include in this stale, and lies along the boundary 
of Zacatecas. Farther north, between 27” and 29* N. laU 
several watorcoyrseeswiih fertile bottoms, and consider- 
ftle tracts of cultii^blc ground^ Butcattle, and particularly 
mules and horses, constitute the comraervial wealth of this 
couotry, and are exported ini considerable numbers to tlie 
United States of North America. Texaa is very fertile, but 
little cultivated. The north-western parts nf the state ore 
much exposed to the predatory iiicursiDn.s of (he Appaches 
and Comanehes, who inhabit the Bolson de Mapimi and the 
bills .of San Saba. The capital Of the stale is Saltillo^ 
situated near its eastern boundary and the edge of the 
table-land. It contains about I2,9uv inhabitauts, and is re¬ 
markable as the only place at which tlie steep declivity vita 
which the table-lands of Mexico terminate towards the east 
can be passed by heavily laden earrioges; farther south at 
least no such place it known to exist. It has several good 
streets, communicating at right angles with tbe Plaza, in 
^0 centre nf which is a large reservoir, which supplies tbe 
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town with water. It carries on considerable oommereo. 
In this town a fair is hcl<l, which is much frequented by 
inerchanta from the adjacent states. Monteloves, frrther 
north, has 3S00 inhabitants. Santa Rosa, to the north-west 
of Montulovos, has 4000 inhabitants, and some mines in its 
ncighbuiirhixid. El Presidio del Rio Grande is situated 
where the Rio del Norte begins to be nar^ble foe larger 
boats, aiul has 2500 inhabitants. Monclova, farther down, 
is a thriving place, with some trade. 

Texas is almost entirely in its natural state. The 
Spaniards have only formed a few settlements in the dis¬ 
tricts a^acent to the Rio del NoM and tho Rio Guada¬ 
lupe, and their principal town is S. Antonio do Bexar, a 
small plncO. In tho country farther east numerous emi¬ 
grants from the United States of America and Europe have 
aottl^, but none of their settlements have attained any degree 
of importance, except S. FoUpe dc Austin, a small town. 

Thu count^ bos a good harbour in Galveston Bay, which 
is an extensive sheet of water, separated from the Gulf of 
Mexico by Galveston Island. The entrance to it, between 
tho mainland and the eastern extremity of tlie island, has 
iriways twelve feet of water the bar. The bay has nne- 
rally about nine or ten feet of Water, but totfu^ its noruiem 
extremity, into which the navigable rivers Tnnidad and S. 
Jacinto empty themselves, the bay is crossed by a bar, called 
Red Fish which at high tides has only five feot, and in 
northerly winds not more ^uin three feet uf water. The an¬ 
chorage between Galveston Island and another smaller one, 
called Pelican Ulsnd, is good, in ftve fathoms of water, with 
o muddy bottom, liio inhabitants of Texas wbo ore not 
descendants of Spaniards have been for some years in ft 
state of rebellion against tbe government of the United 
Mexican States. « 

18. The state of Nuevo Leon lies almost entirely to the 
c.ftsl of the table-land, in tho lower region which extends 
from it tu the Gulf of Mexico, but it does not reach the 
shores of tbe sea, being sepnrt|f«d from it by the intervening 
state of Tamaulipas. Though this rountry is not much ele¬ 
vated above tbe sea, and its climate resembles that of the 
Tierras Calientes, its surface is for from being so' luVel ae 
(hu country farther south. That part which lies south of 
the Rb del Tigre is indeed rather level, or undulating, but 
luirih of tUu river are mountains of great elevation, probably 
more than lU.UOU feet obove tho sea, and in which some 
ritdi mines are found near Pesqueria and Salinas. The 
lower parts uf the countryarc very fertile, but only culti¬ 
vated 111 isolated places, llioligh the climate is Lot. it is 
liealthy. Monterey, the capital uf the slate, contuns 15,000 
inhabitants, and its commerce is considerable on account of 
tbe neighbouring rich mines. Linorcs has 4000 inhabitants, 
and the neighbourhood abounds in cattle. 

10. The state of Tamaulipas extends along tlic Gulf of 
Mexico from tho mouth of tne river Panuco to that of the 
Rio del Norte, and still north of the latter to tho Rio 
Nueces, but it does not reach farther inland than from 50 
to 7i> miles, except at its northern extremity, where it may 
he about 1 50 miles across. It is a low country, in which 
only a few hills occur, and it is unhealthy. Though very 
fertile, exrcpt along the sandy sea-shore, it is badly culti¬ 
vated and thinly inliabiteiL Its coast-line, which it about 
400 miles, is inaccessible on account of the long narrow 
islands which skirt it, but tbe navigation is not dangerous, 
as the soundings are very r^ular along tlie wliole lino. 
There are harbours only where tbe rivve jgfo the sea, but 
their entrance is always crossed by. bars, with only a few foot 
water on them. This circumstance is attributed to tbe (Qir* 
rent which, during the northern grics, ||ts with some 
to the south. The commercial wealth u this statwconsisu 
in its forests, in which fustic and logwood are cut to a great 
; extent. The capital of the state is Pueblo Nuevo deTa- 
maulipas, situatra at tho southern extremity of the state, on 
the northern bank of the river Panuco, about six miles ftom 
its mouth. The Imrbour is good and safe,and the bar It its 
entrance has generally twelve feet of water, but the navigable 
channel is scarcely a cable’s length across. The town, ^ich 
was founded in 1 825 or 1628, is rapidly increasing. Itt com¬ 
merce is considerable, as moet of tbe Eimpean goods which 
are consumod on the n^them platb are landed h«e. 
Sottola Morina is a small harbouri not much frequented, near 
tho mouth of a little river, the Rk) tie SaHtandero, ou the 
banks of which is the small town of Santandai'o, formerly 
the capital. Matamoros, on the Kio de Norte, about 4tf 
folios mm its mouth, hu about 3U0U inhabitanta ; veiselii 


not drawing more than eight or nine foot water may asceno 
the river to this place. 

20. Tbe territory of New Mexico eomprobonds tho whole 
vale of the Rio del Norte, extending from its source along 
its upper course to 55^ N.l^, and aim tho desert del Muerto 
and a fertile (met of country south of it, extending from 
32^30' to 31” N. lat Frma tbe northern district great 
numben of sheep are sent to the southern states, and 
wod is exported. The southern dis^t contains tome tracts 
wfaioh are adapted to raising agricultural products aud 
fruits. The mountainout oountry between those two dis¬ 
tricts contains copper-mines. The mountains to the cost 
and west of it are inhabitod by several tribes of Indiana, ns 
Utaha, Nanafaaws, and Keree. Uauy of them are settled 
among the whites in thevillsges in tho level country. Santa 
Fd, tM capita), is built on a small stream which joins tlio 
Rio del Norte from tbe east, and at no groat distance from 
the last-mentioned river. It contains about 4UOO inha¬ 
bitants, and haa some eemmerco with the United Stales of 
America and the state of Chihuahua. Nurih of it is the 
town of Taos, which, according to Humboldt's statement, 
has a population of about 9000 souls. Paso del Norte, in 
the district south of the desert del Muerto, has a popuhitinn 
of more than 5000 souls, and is silualod on tho nurtliurn 
border of the northern plain. The surrounding country 

reduces abundsnee of maizo, wheat, and oxcclluiit fruits, 
ts wine and grapes aro cclobratod over the whole uf the 
Mexican confederation. It owes ita fertility to irrigation 
^ moans of canals which convey tbe abundant water uf the 
Rio del Norte over a district of considerable extent. 

21. LowerCalifornis. and—22, Upper CoUfomia. [Cali- 

FOltNlA.] 

Manwachtre *.—Before the Revolution ( 1810 ) there wore 
miuy flourishing manufactures, tbe annual produce of 
which amounted to from eight tn ten millions of Spanish 
dollars, or about two millions of English money. Tlio most 
considerable were those of cotton and wool in tlie towns of 
Pueblo, Cholula, Tloscala, Qucrclaro, J,agos, Guadnlaxara, 
and Tescuco. The maoufoctures of soan. leather, and sad¬ 
dlery were also considerable. The manu^lnrers owed llioir 
prosperity to tbe high price at which, under a system of 
monopoly, European goods were sold in that country. 
After the harbours were thrown open to a free trade (in 
1820) they begin to decline. The manufactures of cotton 
are now almost completely destroyed. Those of wool arc in 
a lingering state, but those of soap, leather, and saddlery 
seem to -be on the increase. 

Commerce.—The commercial iutercoursc Im'Iwcch the 
coast end the table-lands is diflicult on account of tlie sleep 
ascent to the table-lands from tho coast. On the east (hero 
aro only two carriage-roods, as has been already obsv-rved, 
which lead to the table-luud; and this is also the case on 
tho western coast, where tho communication between Aca¬ 
pulco anil Mexico, and between San Bias and Guadalavani, 
IS oairiod on by roads which are only paesablo to mules aud 
hones. No such obstacle exists botweoa Uie harbours of 
Maznlian and Guaymason the wesfem coast, and the country 
fkrther back, but no road leads from them over the Sierra 
Mftdro, by which the goods landed at those places could lio 
carried to Durango or the towns of the iiorlheni plain. 
Even in those parts where there is no obstacle to ihu use of 
carriages, the goods an commouly csrriod by mules, on 
account of tbe great number of these animals, and tbu low 
price at which they aro bought. 

The maritime commerce is considerable. In the begin¬ 
ning of tbe preMDt century the exports, according to Hum¬ 
boldt, amounted to twen^-two millions uf Spanish dollars, 
and the imparts to Ifreen millions of dollars. Between I 82 l> 
and 1830 however the exports considorably diminished, on 
account of the companrtively small producoof the mines, tho 
precious metals oonstituting tho principal articio of expor¬ 
tation ; and u they have not yet been restored to that fLu- 
rishing condition in whirii they were before 1810 , tho amount 
of the exports probably still foils eoniiderably short of the 
amount stated by Humboldt, for tho ulher articles have not 
increased much. According to Humboldt’s estimate tho 
expotu in 1803 consisted of tbe following articles, and their 
value in dollars:— 

Gold ond silver . 1 7.00D.0OO dollars. 

Cochineal . . 2,4oo,(ioo 

Sugar . . 1.300.000 

Flout . . 300,000 

Indigo , . 280,000 
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Salt meat . . lOO.OOtt dollma. 

IliUca . . ilO.Udu: 

SanapariUa . &0,0(l0 

VttDilla . . 60.000 

Julup . . 60,000 

Soap . . 60,000 

Caini>cacby voocl . 40,000 

Tabamn peppur . 30,009 

Spanish dollara 21.780,000 
Ward, fallowing statement of official dop u me nU , 
found that in thia estimate Humboldt bad ovetntod tb.o* 
nx)M>rU by 2,618,048 dullan; aa no floor bad been exported, 
and tbo i!xi>orU of cuebinf^ amounted only to 1,100,327 
iliiHors, and llioso of sugar to 281,026 dollars. Thougb the 
facU whicli have uonid to our knowledge are utdated, and 
in many instuuePH not woll authcnticaiM, we shall attempt 
to maku a rough cstiinulo of the exports fur the years fol* 
lowing 1830, pri'surviiig llumboldl's ststeuent where we 
have no more recent data 

Gold and silver . 14,000,000 dollars. . 

Clochincal . . 1 , 100,000 

Sugar . . 300,000 I 

Indigo . . 200,000 

Suit meat . . 100,000 

IlidoH . . 80,000 

Sar>apBrilla . . 80,000 

Vanilla . . 100,000 

Julnp . . 80.000 

.S.Kip . . 60,000 

CJnin]H>nrhy wootl . 100,000 

Fu'lic . . . 80.000 

'J'altaacail pepper . 40,000 

Coffee . . 20,000 

15,230,000 

This maybe considered as an approximalion to the amount 
onhccxiMirlsi^rutii IlieharbuumoflheGulfufMcxico, namely, 
from Sizal. CamiK*acliy, Villa Hennosa, Alvarado, Vera Cruz, 
Taiu|Mru, Taiuaulipas, Sotto Marina, and Malaniorua No 
estimate ran be formed of the cxnorU from the harbours of 
the Facilie, from Acapulco, Bun Bias, Mazatlan, and Guay- 
iiiu«, and from tliosu of Upper California. Wo only know 
that II coiisiderablo quantity of sugar is sent to Guayaquil 
and Lima; that at the portof Guaymaa much copper,which 
contains gold, is shipped (or China, where, os it apmars, 
an easy method is known of separating the metals; and that 
large ijuaiitilies of tallow and salted hides, with some flour, 
uru vs]>ortcd front B. Diogo in Upper California. No kind 
of I'lnniuerrial intercourse seems to exist between Central 
A merica and the Mexican slates, but a considerable number 
of mules and horses, and some wool, are exported to the 
United States of North Amcrieo, chiefly from Cuhahuila 
and New Mexico. 

For waul of a genera] and more recent estimate of tbo 
iiu)K>riii, wc shall transcribe that of Humboldt, founded ou 
fads wliieli refer to tbo beginning of tbe present century. 
It may still be useful as showing the principal articles con¬ 
sumed in Mexico, and their proportion. Though tho con¬ 
sumption of all iheso articles, wiut the exception periiaps of 
cocoa and wax, must have greatly incroasod, and especially 
that »f cotton gootls, yet it seems probable that their viduo 
ill money is not greater than was paid fl>r them at Uio time 
of llumboldl, as most of the articles were then sold fur 
double and sumo even for four times the present prices. 
Cocoa does not appear at jjiresent to form a large article of 
import, groat quoiilitics oi it being grown in tbe state of 
Taliasco. 

liumbolilCs estimate of tbe imports at the beginning of 
the proMCiil century is:— 

Anicbw. VkliM Is ilulUn. 

Knpas (litions, cottons, cloth, and silk) 9,2ti<),UOO 

Pai>cr.1,000,000 

llraiidy. 1 , 000.(100 

Cocoa ...... 1.000,000 

Quicksilver (for the mines) . . . 650,000 

Iron ....... 600,000 

Btcol 200,000 

^Vine ••••••« 700,000 

'Wax .••••«• 300.000 

14,660,000 


The commerce is mostly carried on in foreign vessels, aa 
tbesu slates have a comparatively small nuuilxT of merchant 
ships. Thu vessels of tlio United States of America almost 
exclusively visit the smaller ports, as Villa Uerniusa, Alva¬ 
rado, Sotto Marina, wnd Matamorot. In addition to the 
vicinity of the United States, their products dUEer from those 
of the Mexican states. All the products exported from 
Mexico And a ready market in the United States, and arc 
easily paid for hy the manufactured goods of those states 
and of Europe. Tlie American vessels, being in general of 
a smaller size, can safely pass the bars of tlui rivers, which 
cannot bo dono by tbe larger British vossols, which are 
therefore chiefly cunllned to the harbours of Vera Cruz, 
Tiunpico, andTamaulipaa. Next in number to the Amcric.'in 
are the British vessels, and then those of France, from Bor¬ 
deaux and HSvro, and lastly those of the free German towns 
of Hamburg and Bremen. Swedish and Danish vessels 
rarely appear in these ports. 

Imloiff and Cons/riuri'on.—Though Columbus in his 
lust voyage approached the peninsula of Yucutnu. Im ilul 
not Come in sight of it Tliirtocn years later (I5l7Mhe 
peninsula was disaovered by Francisco Hernandez Coiduva, 
who sailed along the coast from CapeCatochc toCanqwachy 
Bay. The fullowfltg year, Juan de Grijalva continuer! the 
discoveries along the same coast northward to the mouth of 
tlie Rio Panuco; he visited the islands of Sacriftcios and 
8. Juan de Ulua, opposite the present town of Vera Cruz, 
and gave them the names which they still preserve. His 
account of the wealth of tbe country cxciteil the dc.sirc of 
conquest In 1619 Heman Cortes landed at tho place 
where Vera Cruz now stands, but the town which he fuiiiuli'd 
and called Villarica was some miles farther to the north, 
near a small harbour named Chihauitzla. With his little 
army bp som ascended tbe table-land, numerous inhabitants 
of which hu found united under a powerful sovereign, tho 
king of tbo Azteka, Montecuma, or more convrtly Muctc- 
suinn. Withiu the bruits of this there were sumv 

j small republics, of which that of Tlascala united with 
Cortes. Cholula was also a republic, and (he name uf a 
third is preserved, that of Huqjocingo; all throe were 
situated within iho territories of the present statcof Pueiila. 
The empire of tbe Azteks did not extend over all (he tahlc- 
Imids; the table-land of Michoacan constituted a separate 
and independent kingdom. After two years of continuous 
and laborious warfare, Cortes succeeded in overturning the 
empire of the Azteks, and the smaller states were subjectcil 
to tlie Spaniards almost without a struggle. The pusitiun 
which the Spaniards held with respect to tbe natives uf the 
country vei^mucb resembled that of tbo nations of German 
origin who oupvturned the Roman empire and settled in 
the countries of Western Europe. Like Uiem, the SpaiiiariU 
wore obliged to establish a kind of feudal system, to protect 
themselves against the much more numerous native popu¬ 
lation. Ill Kuroiie the victors and vaiimiishcd in the course of 
time united so as to form oiiu nation, out such a change has 
not taken place in Mexico, and probably never will take 
plaue. Tho Spaniards and natives belong to two different 
races of men, differing in colournnd in many other respects. 
The Spanish conquerors also hod attained a higher degree 
of civilization.whilst ioEutopo the conquerors learned from 
the conquered the most useful arts of civilised life. Evi-n 
now, more than tlurcu centuries since (he conquest, tho 
Spaniards anil natives eoiistitutc two perfectly (listinct 
classes. 

Aa the number of the conquisladorcs, or companions 
uf Cortes, was vury small, in comparison with tho n.nivu 
population, they were anxious to bring over more i>f tla'.r 
countrymen. A pimsiderable number of Spaniards at-c<.r>l- 
ingly annually emigrated to Mexico, and there .-i.'quircd 
great wealth, as utneers of government, nicivhon!', and 
adventurom in mining. As many of tlieso Spaniards were 
possessed of extonsivo pn)|Mrty in land within Mexico, 
their descendants the Cremes settled of course in that 
country, and their numbers were euntiiiually increasing. 
The Spanish government liowevcr seems not to have formed 
a correct idea of their condition among the natives, and to 
have taught that tho governmerii of that country could only 
be entrusted to persons who considered Spain os their native 
country; it therefore oxcluded all tbe ^eoles, or dcBcendaiits 
: of Spaniards bom in Mexico, from all offices of govornraciit, 
; and even Avm commissions in tbearmy. Such exclusion ex¬ 
cited in (hem a considerable degree of ill-will against Spain 
and the Spaniards, which would probably have manifested 
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itself in resistance and rebellion, if they had not feared that 
the native population would take advantage of such a cits 
cuinstance to cfl'ect their own destruction. They had still to 
fear another enemy, which had grown up imperceptibly 
among them. Few of the Spaniards hod brought wives 
with them. From their intercourse with the native women 
sprung up a race called metis, or mestizos, which incmased 
still faster than that of tbo Creoles, who however, being in 
poiisctsion of great wealtb, were well aware that as long as 
a regular government subsisted they hod nothing to fear 
either from the natives or the mestizos. This will account 
for the fact, otherwise difficult of explanation, that no signs 
of active dissatisfaction manifested themselves in Mu.\icu 
duringthe first thirty years after the United States of North 
America bad obluincd their independence, though tho 
Mexicans were well acquainted with the advantages which 
their neighbours had obtained. It is oven possible that the 
political condition of Mexico would not have undergone 
any change for a long time, but for the events in Europe 
and in Spain in UOH. By the intrigues of Bunaparto tho 
royal family were compellod to abdicate the tlirone of Spam, 
and he conferred the whole Spanish raottareby on his bro* 
ther Joseph, then king of Naples. The Spaniards in Mexico 
and the Creoles were unanimous in declaring their resistanco 
to tbo government established by the French. The viceroy 
could no longer receive orders from Spain, and it was no- 
cessary to organise a government which should act inde- 

S endently under a certain sanction, and with authority. 

ut as to this point they disagreed. The Creoles wished to 
establish a national rcprc-seniation; tho Spaniards opposed 
the measure, and prevented the establishment of a system of 
national representation fur Mexico. The Creoles submitted: 
but the public min<l had been ugitated by the discussions 
which had taken place, and soon afterwards, in 1810. the 
natives and the mestizos rose against the government. They 
were headeil by Don Miguel Hidalgo y Castilla, thecuraor 
parish priest of Dolores, a small town in ihe state of Gua- 
naxuato. The Creoles sided with the Spanish government. 
Hidalgo, who hod soon an immense force with him, took 
Ouanaxuato by stonu, and occupied Valladolid, whence he 
odvanced over the table-land of Toluca to that of Tcnoch- 
titlan. Tho Spanish governor sent a small corps against 
him, which was defeated by Hidalgo on the 30th of October 
at I..as Cruces, a ])ass in the chain which separates the table¬ 
lands of Tenochtitlan and Toluca. But notwithstanding 
this victory, Hidalgo retreated, and eight days afterwards 
WHS in his turn ilofcatcd by Callcja at Aculro. Hidalgo re¬ 
tired to Valladolid and Guadalaxaru; and in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the last-mentioned town ho was again tefeated, and 
soon afterwards taken prisoner aud shot. Iif^he meantime 
tbo whole country baa risen in insurrection, and many 
leaders began to act separately. The must remarkable ampiig 
them wits Don Jose Maria Morelos, enra of Nucupeturo, 
who witli great activiiy, talents, and success maintained 
the southern provinces in rebellion against tho governor, 
and formed a junta, or central government, wliicli in Sep¬ 
tember, IBll, assembled in the town of Zatacuaro, in the 
state of Michoacaii. But that town was soon afterwards 
taken by Callcja, aud thejunta wore dispersed. Cullqa how¬ 
ever was soon obliged to march against Morelos, who had 
penetrated into tlio tablo-land of Tenochtitlan from the 
south. He was attached by Calleja in the town of Cuantla 
y Amtipas. and after defending himself for nearly three 
months with great skill and gallantry, he abandoned that 
place and took Oaxaca. Tlie junta was now increased by 
new members, and under the tiile of tho National Assem¬ 
bly it declared the indciwndence of Mexico, on the 13th of 
November, 1813. But after that event Morelos had leas 
success in his daring enterprises ; and in November, 1816, 
he was taken pribouer, conducted to Mexico, and shot. 
Many of his companions in arms maintained the conflict for 
some time, but they did not ant in concert with one another, 
o-ipecially after one of them. Terin, had dissolved the con¬ 
gress, which had been transferred from Oaxaca to I'ohua- 
cAn in tho slate of Puebla. The viceroy Venegas, sup- 
ported by the gallantry and skill of Callejo, destiwM 
sueneasively the armies of these chieb, so that when llran 
Xnvier Mina, the famous Spanish guerilla chief, landed in 
Mexico in 1817, the fortune of the insurgents was at so 
low an ebb, that ho was unable to restore Hieir cause, and 
lie jieribhed in the attempt. The country gradually bcuroe 
more traiKfuil, und in 182(1 it Was restored nearly to tho 
same degree of order which it bad enjoyed before 1808, to 


which fortunate result the mildness of the new viceroy 
Apodkea materially contributed. 

The events which occurred in Spain in the beginning of 
1820 suddenly changed the aspect uf affairs, and de¬ 
prived Spain of the most valuable of her imssessioiis ia 
America, which it had regained at the cost of much blood 
and money. The Spaniards and the Creoles, who had for¬ 
merly made common cause, were now divided into two 
parties, royalists and constitutionalists. Apodaca, who in¬ 
clined to the former party, wished to overthrow tlieeonslilu- 
tioD in Mexico, and chose for hia instniineut Don Augustin 
de Iturbide, a young man, born in the province of Valla¬ 
dolid, of respectable but not wealthy parents. He had dis¬ 
tinguished himself in the battle of Cruces, nml always 
shown great attachment to the Spanish party. Itnrbidu 
had about 6U0 men under bis command, when, on the 2*ltli 
February, 1821, at the little town of Iguala, on tho road 
from Mexico to Acapulco, he issued a pruclamation. which 
since that time has been called the I'lau of Igunla. lls 
object was to conciliate all parties. It was to establish llie 
independence of Mexico, and still to preserve its union wiih 
Spain. To effect this, the crown of Mexico was to be offcrcil 
to the king of Spain, and in case of his refusal, to one of 
his brothers, Don Carlos or Don Francisco dc Paulo, pro¬ 
vided tbev would consent to reside in the country. Tliough 
Iturbide nad certainly exceeded tho powers which he had 
received from Apodaca, the viceroy, seeing that tins proposal 
met the wishes of most persomi. took no step to crush 
Iturbide; and tho Spaniards of the camtal, alarmed al this 
delay, deposed him, and placed Don Francisco Novella at 
the head of affairs. But the disorders which always alteiul 
such violent changes gave Iturbide time to unilc bis troops 
with those of Guerrero, the only insurgent chief still ex¬ 
isting in tho country, and to bring over to his party all the 
western and northern provinces. Before tlio month of 
July, tho whole country re«*ugnised his authority, with the 
exception of the capital, in which Novella had sfiut himself 
up with all the European troops. At this moment he re¬ 
ceived intelligence uf the arrival at S'era Cruz of the new 
constitutional viceroy Don Juan O’Donoju. Iturbide has¬ 
tened to the coast, obtained an intemew with O’Doiiojn, and 
persuaded him to accept the Plan of Igu&la as an armistice 
and final scitlement, if it should be approved in Spain. This 
is called the treaty of Cordova, from the place whero it was 
made. Iturbide thus got possession of the capital, where a 
junta and a regency were established, but in such a form tliut 
all power remained in the hands of Iturbide. By a decree of 
the Cortes, dated tho l.^ih February, 1822, the treaty of Cor¬ 
dova was declared to he illegal, null, and void; and Iturbide, 
who bad the power in his hands, and u great number of ad¬ 
herents, found no difficulty in ascending tho throne. The 
army declared him emperor of Mexico on the 18th of Muy, 
1822, and ho took the title of Augustin 1. lie was ac¬ 
knowledged by the Mexican congress, which had been 
opened on the 24th of February; but a struggle for )>ower 
soon arose between Iturbide and tlic congress, which tho 
emperor terminated by dissolving tho assembly in the same 
manner as Oomwell aissolved the Long Parliament, on tho 
38th October, 1822. On the same day he formed a now 
legislative assembly, composed of persons favourable to his 
wishes and intentions. But he had not skill enough to re¬ 
concile his eotupanions in arms to these changes. Several 
generals doclar^ against his proceedings, and prepared for 
resistance. Iturbide, terrified at the storm which was ready 
to burst on al! sides, called together the old congress, abdi¬ 
cated in March, 1823, and went to Europe, whence however 
he returned to Mexico in 1824. Ho had been outlawed by 
the congress, and upon landing on the coast, ho was sliot at 
Padilla, in Tamaujipas. Thus Mexico obtained ils inde- 
dence and a constitution, without a civil war. But ns this 
object had only been obtained by the energetic cooperation 
of the army, it was to bo feared that the peace uf the country 
would be interrupted by the discontents of Ihe generals. 
This has in foot occurred several times j but happily such 
insurrections have been easily suppress^ with the excep¬ 
tion of that got up by Santanna, who had distinguished 
himself in the struggle against Iturbide. Under pretext 
of tho country being discontented with the administration, 
ha collected an army in 1832, brought some other gone- 
rals over to his side, and, after several conilicts, he suc¬ 
ceeded in placing himself at the head of government. 
Being aware that he was less distinguished ss a statesman 
thou as a general, he undertook in ponon an expeditiun 
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agkiiut TexU, th« population of which, coniialiDE almoit 
entirely of emigrants from the United States of America, 
had risen into open rebellion against the government. 
After sumo success, bo was taken prisoner. This circum¬ 
stance was favourable to the government, and since that time 
the peauo of the country has not been materially disturbed. 

The constitution of the republic was formed immediately 
after the full of Iturbide, and the Fundamental Act was 
published on the 4th of October. The constitution 

IB modelled on that of the United States of America, and 
most of the articles are tranacripta of the corresponding 
articles in the constitution of that confederation. The legis¬ 
lative power is vested in a congress, which consists of two 
cliainburs, tho liuuse of representatives and the senate. 
The house of representatives is composed of members 
iilcctod for a term of two years by the citixons of the states. 
Each stale elects a representative for every eighty thousand 
inhabitants, an<I one moru if thero is a fraction exceeding 
forty tliuusaiid. Native Mexicans alone can bo cliosen, or 
4 urh os have rc.si(led in tho renublie for more than eight 
)ours, w ho must also possess laiulod properly to the amount 
jf 8UOO dollars, or some trade or profession which produces 
lUUU dollars umiually. The senate it composccl of two 
senators fur each state, elected by a plurality of votes in the 
Slate legislatures. Ho who has the greatest numlier of 
voles retains his seat for four years; the other only for two 
years. The roetiilicrs of the senate must possess all the 
:|uatilli'aUoiis requisite for a deputy, ond must also bo thirty 
years of age; a deputy may bo only twouty-Ave yuan of age. 
The congress inoeia every year on tlie Ist of January, and 
closes its ordinary sessions on the t&lhof April; but an 
vxlraorduiary congress may bo called by tho executive. 
The cxcculivo ]H«wer is vested in a president and vice-presi¬ 
dent, both elected by the state legislatures for u term 
of four years. Native Mexicans only, who are thirty-five 
yours of age and resident in the country, can be elected to 
theso bigb uHices. Though tho great outlines of this con- 
sliiutiou resemble, in all important points, those of the 
United Slates of America, Uie Mexican congress is vested 
s’ith much gruulcr power. It has not only a larger 
levcnuo, and tlie right of deciding on all matters rcs]>ccling 
religion, but it has likewise thu power of determining many 
points which in the United States of America belong to the 
several states. This diffcreiiro arises from tho (iitferent 
way in which the ranerul congress was ^rmed. In the 
United Slates |of North America the slate guvernmenls 
were fully organised before tbe formation of a general 
government, and in the Act of Confederation tho states 
pi'escrx'eil all their original power which it was not thought 
expedient to eonfer on the general government. In Mexico 
liuwcver tho general government hud to establish the slato 
governments, and could appropriate to itself as much power 
as it thought tit. 

(Humboldt, Jissni Ihlitique sur laNojtvelle Eapagne; 
Foinset, Nntea on Mejcico; Lyon’s Journal of o Residence 
and Tour in Hie Republic of Mexico; 'Raid's Mexico in 
IS'27; Haitly’s Travels in the Inleriur of Mexico in 18‘2C- 
1828; Pike’s Kxphralonj Travels throuf^h the Western 
Territorij, if-c .; A Sketch of the Customs and Society in 
Mexico; Coulter’s ‘Notes on Upper California,' in the 
Lmdon Geogr. Journal, vol. v.; Galindo’s ' Description of 
the River Usuniasmta,' in tho London Geogr. Journ<d, 
vul. in.; luarro's History rf the Kingdom tf Guatemala; 
Holley’s Observations on Texas; Constilueion federal de 
los Ksiadot Unidos Mexicanos, Mexico, Oct. 14, 1824. 

MEXICAN ARCHITECTURE. AUhou^^h some light 
has of late years been thrown upon this subject, it is still 
involved in much ubscuiity; nor can we do more than advert 
to one or two jniints that deserve attention. The lint of 
these U, that the older and more important monuments of 
Mexico are not, strictly speaking, Mexican, but tho pro¬ 
ductions cither of the ToUecans or of some tUU more antiont 
nation. Secondly, these remains are by some supposed to 
o.xhibil affinity, both in their general character aiid mode of 
construction, and the stylo of sculpture and tl» oostumo 
represented in tl<em, to those of the Egyptians. Thirdly, 
hieroglyphic inscriptions on the walls of their edifices were 
employed by both people. 

With regard to the aboriginal architecture of thu part of 
America, it resembles thst of Egypt, not only in the vast 
■culo and mauivoncss of its monuments, but in tbe Wpli* 
cation of the pyramid, or of forms composed of it. Pyra¬ 
mid not inferior to those of Egypt, and tome of even itill 


larger dimensions in their plan or bese> exist in the Mexican 
territories; and examples of the second class occur in 
pyramid towers, consisting of a scries of truncated py¬ 
ramids placed one above another, each succcshivn one 
being sillier than the onu on which it immediately ro',ts, 
so that it stands upon a platform or terrace. Of this kind 
was the pyramid tower or temple at Xochicalco. wlni-li, 
according to Nebel’s restoration of it, consisted of five 
stories, and consequently bad four terraces: iu sides wou; 
ornamented with rude bas-rulicfs, the figures of which wore 
about four feet high and had a projectum of three inches. 
Tho pyramid tower ofCholula resembU-s in nu small degree 
the temple of Belus as described by Herodotus, iiiasmucli 
os it consists of eight stories, each forming a platform on 
which stands tho one above it. Tho angle of imdiiiation 
of these truncated pyramids is seldom less than 7u dugrccs. 
which differs littlo from that of ihe sides of tbe Egyptian 
temples. 

Some of these edifices appear to have been not tuni|<lc4 
only, but to have containea sepulchral chsmlicrs and apiiri ■ 
merits for the priests; they hsd also descending galk-rfos 
leading down into caveruM recesses or halls, that wrru 
doubtless used cither for religious mysteries or as jilauu- of 
concealment for trea.<ture. 

One of the most stupendons monuments of tne style i>r 
architecture was the great temple at Falcnque (built, accord¬ 
ing to the bold assumption of Lord Klogsborougb, afti r 
tbe model of that of Solomon), which comprised witli'ii 
its extensive precincts varioun sanctuaries and SL']ml- 
chres, courts and cloisters, subterraneous gallerii-s, ami 
cells for tho habitation of the priests. The whole rests 
on a platform, coniposed of three graduated terraces, 
and forms a spacious quailningle enclosed by porlii-oes. 
On each side of tlie exterior is an ascent or lliglit uf 
Blairs, and on the east a second flight leading down, afier 
thu first is ascended, into tho cloistered court. Uenealli 
the cloisters are what are conjectured to have been initiatory 
galleries; and in tho ceiitio of thu quadrangle is what 
8 ppe.'r4 to be the ruins of an altar or ‘high place.’ > Thu 
city of Pulenque itself exhibits a 4 ariely of buildings, tem¬ 
ples, palaces, baths, and private houses, all manifesting 
excellence of workmanship combined with considerable skiil 
in design. 

The remains of a palace at Mitla show that it must havu 
been an edifice of groat extent and grandeur; and the walls 
appear to have been sculptured or looleil externally, in imi¬ 
tation of mat or basket work, a species of decuratiun nhar.ie- 
toristic of Toltocaii taste, and often found iu sepulchial 
chambers. This same building lias also a portico with plain 
cylindrical columns differing from any found elsewhere. 

In order to give an idea of ihe e-xtraordinary va^tnc^s of 
some of these Mexican or Toltecan constructions, wo nniy 
adduce the iiislanco furaisbed by the great tcocalli, or pviu- 
mid, ofCholula, the side of whose base is 144n feel, wlieiuus 
that of the great pyramid of J izch is only 7C3 feel. Thu 
height huwe4er is, according to Hurabuldi, nut nune than 
177 feet, and ns the receding terraces are very wvle, and the 
area of tho upper platform or terrace small in roinpnrison 
with the area of tbe base, the outline of the whole would ii< >i 
be that of a continuous pyramid, but merely such as miglit 
be inscribed within such figure. 

At Teotihuacan, about eight leagues to the north-east 
of the city of Mexico, arc an immense number of p)rn- 
mids, several hundred small ones ranged iu files or hue-, 
and two larger ones consecrated to the sun and iin on. 
Each of the latter is divided into four platforms, the >li>|>e-. 
between which consisted of steps, and on the sumiiiii w-i- .i 
colossal stone statue covered with plates of gold, whn-Ii 
were stripped off by Cortes’s soldiers, and ilio sutin ? ilu-ni- 
selves destroyed. 

Resides munumeats which are cliiclly works of magniii- 
cence, others exUt which attest the high degnx? civili4.ition 
attained by the Tollecans, such os Cy<-ti)|K-aii luadn and 
bridges. The former of theae wore constructed of huge 
blocks of Slone, and frequently earned on a coniiiiiu'd 
level, so as to ^ viaducts acroi-s xalluys. There arc aho 
throughout Central America nunieruiu excavations or rock- 
hewn halls and caverns, called by the natives ’ granurica of 
the giants.’ They resemble the Cyclopean fabric near Argus 
known by the name of tbe Treasury of Atruus, ore goiii'- 
rally domo-shaped, and the central apartment is lighicl 
through an aMrture in its vault. Other points of rcM.-iu- 
blaace to Cyolopeaa DUM&ry may he fouml in the doorw»} s 
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fo tbes« subterraneous gaUorics and apartments, vbicb aro 
similar to tbo gate of Mycento; and also in the peculiar 
triangular arch formed by courses of stones projecting orer 
each other. Arches of this mode of construction aro foOnd 
in tliu cloisters of the building at Paluniiuc. Tbo remains 
of sculpture found in Mexico are numerous, and of great 
variety luitli of form and material. Captain Vetch has 
dcscrilwd (£on(fon Geog. Journal, vol. viL, p. l)acolle<y 
tiun of stuno figures in his possession, which wore recently 
procured from the bonks of tbo ri\‘er Panuco. 

MEXICO, or, 08 it is now commonly written, Mejico, the 
rnpital of the United Mexican States, is situated in 19* 26' 
N. lat. and 99® 10'.W. long., 7468 feet above the level of the 
sea. It stands nearly in the centre of an extensive plain, 
whicli, from being surrounded ^ bigh hills or mountains, 
is commimly ealltsl the Vale of Tenocbtillan. which was the 
name given to the town before the year 1630. This vale 
lias an oblong form, oxtending fh)m south to north Aft^dwo 
mdes, and from east to west tlurty*rour miles. Its circuit, 
measured along the crest of the ranges which unclose it, is 
nearly 206 mtlcH; and its area is 1710 square miles, or 
nearly equal in extent to tbo county of J.Ancastor; but 
about (iiie-tcnth of iu surface, or 164 S(|Uare miles, is 
occupied by four lakes. The largest of these lakes, that of 
Tczcuco, which covers a surface of 77 square miles, occupies 
the renire of the vale, and is only about throe feet and a 
half lower than tbo great ujuare of tho town, which stands 
on iu western shores, on swampv ground. Towards the 
southern extremity of the vale is tne lake of Chaleo, which 
contains a small island and the pleasant villago of Xico, 
ami is seporated by a dike from the lake of X®ehimilco. 
The surface of thew two lakes is nearly four (feet above 
the great square in the town, and they occupy nearly fifty 
square miles. Their water is fresh, while that of tbo other 
lakes is brackish or salt. North of the lake of Texcuco it 
the lake of St. Christoval. which covers about twenty-seven 
Mitare miles, and is nearly twelve feet higher than that of 
Tczcuco. It is divided into two parts by a dike, and its 
northern portion is called tlie lake of Xaltocan. The north- 
western comer of tho vale is occupied by the lake of Zum- 
pnngo, which is likewise divided into twu portions by a dike: 
the eastern is called the lake ofCoyotepcc, and the western 
that of Zillalteiiee. This lake is neaily thirty foot above 
the lake uf Tozcuco, but occupies only ten square miles. 
During the rainy season tlus water, descending abundantly 
from tbo ranges which enclose the vale, is poured into these 
lakes, which nave no outlet: tho greatest quantity enters 
the lake of Zumpan^ which is the most elevated. It fre¬ 
quently happened that in veiy wet seasons the water which 
accuroulatec) in these lakes inundated the lower portion of 
tho vale, and rose several foet in the streets of Mexico. To 
prevent such an occurrence tbo Spanish government caused 
a rnnal to be made through the mountains of Noobistop^, 
which lie north-west of the lake of Zumpango, 1^ which the \ 
superabundant water from the lake is carried off. This I 
stuiHiiiduus work, known by the name of the Desagueof j 
Huuhuetoca, is above twelve miles long, and for more than ' 
1000 yards is cut through rocks ftom 60 to 76 feet high. It' 
is justly considered one of the most astonishing hydraulic 
works in the world. 

The mountains which enclose the vale are lowest on the 
north side, where they rise only a few hundred feet above 
the level grounds of the vale, but they are higher on the other 
sides, ci^pecially on the south and south-east Near the 
south-eastern angle is Mount Istaecihuatl, which is 16,704 
feet above the sea-level, and is always covtfed with snow. 
It is connected by a ridge with Mount Popocatepetl, which 
lies farther south, and attains the height of 17,884 feet 
The surface of the vale itself is not a level plain, but 
is intersected by very irregularly shaped rocks, which are 
sometimes isolated and sometimes in groups singularly 
arranged. The most elevated aro the Cuesta de Borieutoa, 
north of tho town, which risus 288 feet above its base; and 
the Cerro do Chiooiiautla, which lies to the north-east, and 
rises 1066 fcci above the lowest part of the vale. The dis¬ 
tricts between the western range and the lakes aro richly 
studdeil with villages and towns, and oontasa extensive tracts 
ol'ciiUivatcd ground, where wbwt and the other grains and 
vegeiables of Autope are raised in abundance; but large 
tracts of country east of the lakes are sterile, the s^oco 
being voverod with a saline efUoreseence, and the cultivated 
spots and Villages are distant from one another. 

Mexico is one of the finest cities in the world, lo the dry 
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season itia at 8omodUtaneofrom'thelakeofTe«cpeo,vhoso 
waters in the rkiiiy season aro somelimei driven by easterly 
winds lo the eastern border of the town, which is protected 
against inundations by dikes. The streets are very wide, 
and at right angles to each other, so that by looking down 
any two at the point where Uiey intersect each other, the 
spectator commands a view'of nearly the whole town. They 
ore alt well paved, and have aide-wsHki of flat stones. The 
private houses, though spacious, are rather low, seldom ex¬ 
ceeding uno story; but being eonstruetod either of amygdaloid 
or por^yn, they have an air oT solidly and even of mugni- 
licence. The moderate height of ^e public ae well as pri¬ 
vate buildings is owing partly to' tho mfficulty of laying a 
good foundation, os water is uniformly found at a very few 
fuct ftom tbo suribce, aind partly to the ftoquency of earth¬ 
quakes. In consequence of tho water all tno larger build¬ 
ings ore raised upon piles. The roofs of the houses are flat, 
ana as they sometimes communicate with one another fura 
considerable distance, when seen from an elevation they 
look like immense terraces. Tlio houses aro all squares, 
enclosing open oourts, which arc surroundoil by corridors. 
Tho entrance leads through a large gatv into the court, and 
the stairs are opposite to tho gate. Tho best apBrlmunls, 
which are generally pointed, are towards the street, and all 
the windows ore ornamented with balconies, 

Tho squares ore spacious and generally surronndod by 
buildings of hewn stone in a goM style of arcbitccturu. 
The principal square is tho Plaza Mayor, which, on twu 
sides, is surrounded by the cathedral end tbo palace, and 
oil tlio two other sides by shops and dwelling-houses, with 
tho exception of tlic Casa del Estodo, or the p^aco of Cortus. 
In the centre of the square was formerly a moauificent 
equestrian statue of Charles IV. of Spain, which has been 
removed since \be Revolution. This squire is the market 
for vegetables and fruits, those oftho south of Eurone being 
cultivated in the vale of Tenocbtillan itself, whilst tno fruiu 
of the tropics are brought from tho plain of Cuontlu Amil- 
pas and trom Istla. [Mexican Statbs.] Manufactured 
goods are sold in the Portalos, or cuveiM colonnades, of 
which there aro several on a large scale, and all well sup¬ 
plied with goods from Europe and China. Several princi¬ 
pal shops open into the Portiles, aud innumerable petty 
Tcuders display their ware^ crowded on tables, in boxes 
and in baskets. TheParian,orbaBaar,isasqiyiK building, 
divided into uniform oompirtmente^ two principal cross 
•trea^ and oUiera subdivuting iU Tno palaco, in which 
the viceroy formerly was lodf^ and which at present serves 
as the residence or the President of the United Mexican 
States, and also contains the senste-house and all tho prin¬ 
cipal public offices, is a building of great extent, including 
a number of squares and innw courta with separate stair- 
cues and suites of apartmenta. One of these courts con¬ 
tains the botanic garden, which however has boon much iiug- 
lected of late. The College of Mines is aloigo edifice, built m 
a pure testa and magnificent slyl^ but though finished 
hardly fifty years ago^ it is falling te^ ruins, owing to suuio 
defect in the construction. It contains a rich collection of 
minerals, and in one of ila rooms a professor givu loclurus 
on ohemistiy and mineralogy. The Acordsda, or great 
prison, is a auhstantial and large building which will con¬ 
tain above 1200 prisoners. j|^ hospital, now convortoil 
into artillery barracks, occupies a laigo site, and is well 
built. The university building is not distinguished by teste 
or magnifleenoe; it contains a ciflWetion of Mexiran anti- 
cities, among which is the celebrated stone of sabrifice. 

: The Academy of Arts, which U a flue building, contains a 
great collection of modms, with caata of all (bel^ statues 
of ancient aud mtxiem times, end a aobool for drawing. 

Tlie numerous oburohee end convents with tbeir cupolas 
and tteenlu give the town a magnifirent appearance. The 
cathedral stands on the ruins of tnegieat tsaoalli, or temple, 
of tho god Mi&iUi. One part is low and of bad GoUiic or* 
ohiteoture; but the other, nuilt is the Italian stylo, is very 
handsome. The interior is lofty, magnificent, and impos- 
' ing. In the outer wall of this chunn is Axed the kellandti, 

I a circular stone, covered with hieri^lyphio figures, by which 
the Asteos or Mexicans used to desigoete the mon ths of the 
year, and which is supposed to have formed a perpetual 
calendar. Among the numerous eonventa that of San Fran¬ 
cisco is distinguished by its exteok arcbiteolural beauty, 
and wealth. 

The Alameda, or public walk, at the we st ern extraaaity of 
the town, resembles a perk: it is laid out in lines, diverging 
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ftan tlirdtMt SMilnA, Ud ti ptantod ^illi H grMt Variety of 
treoa. In tba ieantte la a fbuntiin, vbioh ii supplied with 
water Am the grnt e^uoduet leading from 8. Pe to the city. 
l%e water ii carrihd along in trenenea, w an to water the 

K la add tHsea, and ia then discharge into the lake ot 
000 . Aa the ground on which the city ktands ia low, 
all the roada loading to it are rai^ aix or eigjit fhet above 
its level; they are bihad, paved in the middle, and planted 
on both aidoa with double rowa of trees. These roadi^ called 
pascoa. adbrd delightfol rides. 

As the water of the lake of Teacuco is even saltet than 
that 6T the Baltic, according to tho experiments of Hum¬ 
boldt, and as the water which is found a few feet under 
the surface is also braCkisb, the city is supplied with drink¬ 
able water by two aqueducta, wliieh bring it down from 
sources situated in the moantaina Weat of the vale. Ilie 
larger aqueduct, leading from S. F6 to the Alameda, and 
theneo to the lake, b 11JAS yarda long, and in one-third of 
its course is supported by arones of stone and brick plastered 
over. Its water, which ii very pure, is distributed through 
tho city. The other tqueduet, that of Chapoltepee, ia 3ft08 
arda long, and reab on 904 orchea, whi^ are nine and a 
alf feet apart, and tbs eolumns feur feet thick. Ihe width 
is about MX foot and a half. Tho stream of water is two 
feet and a quarter wide, and three feet deep. This water, 
which is less pure, b consumed in tho suburbs cuutiguous 
to the city on thu south. 

The city i* partly supplied with prorblont and vegetables 
by small boats, which bring them over tho lako of Tczcuco; 
but aa the lake b very shallow in January and February, 
the supply b then generally stopped and the city depends, 
cspocislly for vogetablcs, on the aupply by tho canal uf Izla- 
patapan, which leads from the lako of Xochirailco to the 
town. This canal is narrow, but always covered with small 
canoes loaded with fruits and vegetables: it passes through 
llio chinampaa, or lloating gardens, which, in their present 
state, are long narrow slnpa of ground, re<lccmcd from the 
surrounding swamp, and intersected by small canals. They 
are well cultivatnl, abound in tine vegetables, and their 
eilgot ore planted with poplars. It is 8tate<l that they ori¬ 
ginally consisted of wooden rafts, covered with earth, and 
tionted about in the lake when it was full of water, whonco 
their name is ilorivcd. At present they aro stationary, but 
it is said that there are still sumo frosting gardens in tho 
lake of Xochmilco. 

Tho most remarkable object in the environs of Mexico is 
tho palace of Chapoltepee, which ia built on a rock, to tho 
f<N)t of which the water of the lake of Tezeuco extended at 
the time of tho conquest by Cortes (1^21). The palace, 
which was built by one of tho viceroya of Mexico, is properly 
a fortress; but it is now in a very dilapidated alatc. 
Tlie place U frequently visited by the natives and foreigners 
on account of the fine view it affords over the city and tho 
greater part of the valo of Tenoehtitlan. For tho teocattia 
ofTcseuco, see Hxxicair STATia. 

Tlie population of Mexico atnounb to between 140,000 
and ISO,QUO mula, and eonsUts mostly of Creoles, or dcseen- 
danttof8|«niarda: theMestboa,or deseendanbof Spaniards 
and Indians, not amounting to half that number. The 
lowest class of the poople, called Saragates, Ouaohinangos, 
or LeporcS, live in a atate of abject poverty, which b osnng 
to their indolent hablta. They amount to about 30,000. 
The manufliotures are not important, except those of plato 
and tobacco, which latter b carried on for the benefit 
of the government, ah in all the Mexican states. Gdd lace 
is also mado. There are also a few msnufectures of soap, 
eutton, and haU; but by fkr the grealeat part of the manu¬ 
factured gwds for tho conaumption of the inhabitants ore 
imported from BucMe: ailk stuffb, and capeeially stockings, 
also from China. The commeroe of Mexioo ia limited to 
the importation of theae foreign goods, and to tlie exporta¬ 
tion of the prmluee of tho minea. The oity owea ita proaout 
importanoa to the cireumataneo of Wng the reaidencu of 
the federal government of the Mexican statee, and of a great 
number of van wealthy individuals. 

(Humboldt'S Buai /bA'fi(gM wr la Nouvetla Rapagtte ; 
Ward’s Meaieo fri 1887; Poinset's Nate* <hi Heaeieos 
Lyon’s Journal qfa Tout tn th* RefnAHc Mexico; A 
8MeA of, the Cuitom* and Sodetv of Mexico.) 

MEXICO, GULF OP, b a meditorranean aoa, which b 
united by nurntwous itraiu with the Atlantic, frotu which it 
la separated by a Hlw blends and widely extoiided banks. 
Hie loDf obain of lb* Antillea ferau Its eastern boundary 


between 10” and 20” N. Ist., and several small banks Vith 
the Great and Little Bahama Bank, extend along it from 
20” to 26” N. lut. It ia divided flrom the Pacific Ocean by 
the Mexican isthmus, which unites the two Americas. The 
length of the whole sea, from east-aouth-easC to uest- 
noi^-weat, b nut much short of 3000 miles. It is divided 
into two portions by the island of Cuba, which lies acruss 
the sea from east to west. Of these portions the soutlicrti, 
in modern times, has obtained the name of the Caribbean 
Sea, whilst that of Gulf of Mexico bos been limited to the 
uortbem portion. 

The Caribbean Soa, which extends from cast to west 
nearly 2000 miles, or the dutanco from the British Islands 
across the Atlantic to Newfoundland, with an average 
breadth of less than SOU miles, b free from rocks and dangers 
to navigation between the Letter Antilles and 8ii°W.l<jiig., 
except along tho coast of Venetnela, where there are liu- 
menus steep rocks and islands which extend westwaiil tn 
70*. West of 60*. snd indeed from tho innennost ier(.-.K 
of the Golf of ^rien, the cout b lined by numerous leels 
and low wooded biands, calltd keys, which in thu Munquito 
Gulf snd the Bay of Honduras increase in number, and 
render navigation m<we intricate and daoeerous. 

Gulf of Mexico, or the northern portion of the ineditcr) :i- 
nean, b united to the Caribbean Sea by a strait al>uut I jii 
miles wide, which b formed Iw Cape S. Antonio, (be must 
weatem extremity of tho island of Cuba, and Cape CatcK-lu-, 
Uie most northam point of the wninaula of Yucatan. TLu 
length of tho Gulf, from Cape Sable in Florida to the ca&r- 
ern cout of Mexico, is more than 1000 miles, and its breadi li 
towards the west more than 700 miles; l)pt between Y uia- 
tan and Cuba, on tho aouth, and the shores of l^oihMuna 
and Alabama, on the ncuth, it docs not exceed Sdu mik-s. 
Shoals and small islands are rare within the body of tho sea, and 
occur only along the northern coast of the island uf Cubaaiul 
along the peninsula of Yucatan. Along the coast of Mexico 
the sounaings are very regular, bemnning at a distance of 
about 30 miles with 100 fatnoms, and decreasing gradual)) .vi 
we approach the shores. At the eutem extremity, hliou 
tho Gulf terminates in the old Bahama Channel and Fl<n'iil.a 
Strait, the navigation ia rendered very intricate by tin- Flo¬ 
rida Reef, the Key Sal Bank, tho Great Bahama Bank, and 
the numerous keys, shoals, snd islets which surround the 
northern cout of Cuba. 

The eutern trade-winds prevail in this sea during thu 
summer from May to November, and on its eastern iMidc r 
along the islauds all the year round. But along the coast 
of Venezuela and tbo aliorcs of tho Mexican isthmun thi' 
winds are subject to a regular change from November te 
April. In tho Caribbean Sea calms and light wmd> »ia-- 
cced the trade-winds in November until the inunth of De- 
eetnlmr, when the wind settles in the north-wesr, and vanc.t 
only to the north up to tbo month of April. This wind 
blows in violent gusts and ia attended with rain, but dues 
not appear to extend beyond 12” 30' N. lat., to the north uf 
which parallel the trade-wind always blows. Calms and 
light airs in April indicate the change of the wind, which 
aoon aettles in north-east and eut. In the Gulf of Mexiru 
the Nortes, Or norllieru gales, are much dreaded by na- 
vigoton. They benn in ^ptember or October, and be¬ 
come prevalent in November: they blow with the grcuic-t 
force in March, and sometiraca lut to thu month of A]u'il. 
Hiese violent gales generally blow three ur four days in 
succession, and lut sometimes ten or twelve days. Tlioy ai o 
interruplcd by moderate winds from the east, which ruui- 
monly last Uiree or feur days. At tho setting in of a'noulu-i’ 
the larger vessels, which cannot enter the shallow iKubuiii'i 
of this coast, aro obliged to slip tbeir anchors ami Iciivu 
She shore. 

The currents in this soa ore mostly independou: of tliis 
change of winds. A strong current sets intu llie I'anbbean 
Sea from the Atlantic. In the wide strait between thu 
islands of Trinidad aud Grenada it runs from one to ono 
mile and a hidf per hour, but not so quirk ni those which 
lie fSsrther north, yet the rale is about twenty miles per day 
u fkr u the bland of Ouminica; it then diminishes gradu¬ 
ally to ten and even eight miles, which latter rate occurs 
netr the Virgin Islauds. The strongest current within the 
Caribbean Sea is met with along tho coasts ofVonczuela 
and Now Granada: it runs westward tbo wlude year round 
as for as the Gulf of Vcnoiuela. but west of that buy only 
from May to November. Wheu the easterly wind 
in November tho currents b^nw run to thu wesiwunUoiue 
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(lava l>efore tli« nortb'Weit vinds cone on, and continue to 
flaw in that direction to the month of April. But in the 
Gulf of Darien, the most southern corner of the Caribbean 
Sea, the order of the currents is inverted; they run west¬ 
ward fVom D(K«mbcr to April, and eastward from May to 
November. Tlicso currents extend only about 24 or 30 
iniUa fnsm the shores, and in the body of the sea they ere 
always westerly, and commonly weak, except in January 
and t'chrunry, when they run with great force. This wost- 
I’l'Iy current turns northward in the strait between Cape 
S. Antonio and Cape CAtoche, and carries the water into 
the Gulf of Mexico, in the western portion of which sea a 
strong northerly current, running about ten miles a day, is 
purccptiblc, even during the norwrs. But along the shores 
:)f Mexico, and at a considerable distance from them, no cur¬ 
rent is met with, except when the northers blow, when a 
strong southerly current runs along the shores; and to this 
circumstance is escribed the formation of the numerous 
long-cxtonded islands which line these sborci^ os alto the 
Imra which lie before the embouchures of the rivers. Near 
the roouUi of tlic Miuissippi river the northern current 
turns eastward, and afterwards to the south-east. At the 
western extremity of Florida Reef the current divides: the 
greater portion of Iho water, turning eastward, forms the 
Gulf Stream; whilo the remainder, running westward along 
the reefs called theColorados. winds about Cape S. Antonio 
and Cape Corrientes, and roturns to tlie Caribbean Sea. 
The Gulf Stream carries the water back to the Atlantic. 
[.\tlantic Oceas.] 

I'lie Mexican Gulf may be entered by vessels through all 
the straits wfaich^ivide the Xicsser Antilltn from one an- 
>tlier; but navintors prefer the straits between Trinidad 
and Grenada, arm between S. Vincent and S. Lucie, when 
they sail to the northern coast of South Americo. Vessels 
hound to Jamaica, Cuba, Mexico, and X^uisiana, commonly 
choose the strait between Guodaloupe and Antigua; they 
rarely sail through the Mona Passage between Porto Rico 
and Haiti. But most of the vessels returning from these 
countries to Europe sail through the strait between Cuba 
in'l Florida, and follow the Gulf Stream, until they have 
^nlircly got out of the Florida Strait, when, turning east¬ 
ward, they enter the Atlantic. Some vessels however, on 
leaving Jamaica and the countries farther south, direct their 
coiiTse to the Windward Passage between Haiti and Cuba, 
and then<^ to the Crooked Island Passage, by which they 
outer the Atlantic. 

The Gulf of Mexico is remarkable for the high tempera¬ 
ture of its waters. It raises the thermometer to 86% while 
ir. tliO Atlantic, between thu same parallels, the water does 
not exceed 77^ or 78^. This high temperature is considered 
as the ixiusc of tbo high temperature which the waters of 
the Gulf Stream preserve to a great' distance from the 
Straits of Florida. In the centre of this scs, between the 
northern coast of Yucatan and the shores of I.A]uisiana, great 
jiiantitics of fucut naiantan met with, extending in paral¬ 
lel lines from souUi-south-east to north-north-west. It was 
formerly supposed tlmt the enormous quantity of this plant 
which is found in several parts of the Atlantic [Atlantic 
Ocean] was derived from this sea, and that it had been 
brought down by the Gulf StceSm; whence it obtained the 
name of Gulf-wecd: but at present it is thought that this 
plant grows on the bottom of the sea, in those parts where 
it is met with, and that at certain seasons it is detached ftum 
its rout. 

(Humboldt 8 Pertonal Narratiee, ; Renncll’s Invet- 
fixation qf t/« CurrenU, 4*.; Ulloa’s Voyage to South 
America; and Lyon's Journal of a Retidence and Tour in 
the Repuhlie nf Mexicn.) 

MEVeR, JAMES, was bom on January 7, 1491, at 
Victor, a village near Baillcul in Flanders, from which 
place, agreeably to the custom of his time, he took the name 
of Buliolanua. After acquiring the knowledge of antient 
languages, he came to Paris, and went through a course of 
jdiilosophy and theology. Subsequently returning to Flan¬ 
ders he embraced the clerical profeuion, and establishing 
himself at Ypres, opened a ecbool, which in a short time ac- 
ipurcd groat celebrity. On being appointed incumbent to 
thft living of tlie church of Saint Donation, be removed his 
school t» Bruges, and Rnally reoouDced it to accept the 
curacy (if Blankenburg, where be died on the 6th oi Feb* 
Tuary, 1562. His remains were carried to Bruges and in¬ 
terred ai St. Ilnnatien. His principal works ore: * Flan- 
dricarum Rerum l^cus,’- containing the origin, antiquity, 


nobility, and genealogy of the counts of Flanden; Bmgea 
1531, 4to.; and ' Cbronicon Flandris, ab anno Christi 443 
usque ad annum 1278,’ Ntirnberg, 1338, 4to.; 'Chronicles 
of rlaiiders, from tbo year 443 to the year 1278,’ which was 
continued by his nephew to the year 1476, and published 
under the title of 'Annalos Rorum Flandricarum,’ Ant- 
worn, 1361, fol. 

MEYER, FELIX, was born at Winterthur in the can¬ 
ton of Zurich, in the year 1633. lie studied first under 
an artist at Niimbcrg. und nflorwards under ErmeU, a 
good landscape painter, whose manner he adopted. He 
wont to Italy for improvement, but the climate not suiting 
his constitution, he returned to Switzerland, llio beautiful 
and sublime scenery of that country supplied him with 
ample materials fur numerous designs which deservedly 
gained him a high reputation and also fortune. To a lively 
and fertilo imaguiatiun he added groat facility ofoxocution, 
of which ho gave a remarkable proof at the abbey of St. 
Florian, in Upper Austria, whero ho happened (o stop on 
his travels. 

Tho abbot desiring to have two grand aiArtraents painted 
in fresco, and having consulted another artist, who was very 
dilatory, asked Moyer for his advice as to the manner in 
which it should bo executed. Meyer, after some minutes’ 
consideration, took a long stick, to which lie fastened a 
piece of charcoal, and immediately began to design, saying. 
' Here 1 would have a tree;' which he sketched as quickly 
as possible; ‘ in the distunco I would have a forest, thus; 
here a full of water tumbling from great rocks, and so on ;' 
designing as fust as he spoke, to (Tie astonishment of Iho 
abbot, wild immediately engaged him to undertake (be work, 
which he entirely completed in Uic course of the summer. 
This adventure spread his reputation through all Germany, 
ond fiom this time he was constantly employed by the 
princes and nobility. 

In the latter part of his life ho endeavoured to adopt a 
manner which should be at once more expeditious and 
more pleasing; but these latter performances are not equal 
to his earlier works, which give him a high place among 
the most eminent landscape painters. He was not skilfiu 
in drawing flgurea His most esteemed works have figures 
by Roos or Rugendas. He died in 1713, at the ago of sixty. 

MEZERElfu. [Daphns.] 

ME'ZERAI, FRANCOIS EUDES DE, wastho son of 
a surgeon named Eudes, und born in IGIU, noar Argonlan, 
in the vilUgeof Rye. Ho studied in the university of Caen, 
and afterwards obtained the post of Commie de Guerre*, 
which situation he Bubs<N{ucntly gave up, and at Paris took 
tho name of De Mezerai. Owing to great application he 
became dangerously ill, on which occasion tho Canlinal 
Richelieu sent him 20U crowns, and the promise of his pa 
truiiage. At Paris he produced bis ' History of Franco,’ 
which he afterwards enlarged by the introduction of verses, 
made by his friend Jean Baudoin, upon the principal per¬ 
sons of each reign; this latter edition had great success in 
1646 and 1631 ; and a second and third volume appeared, 
both of wliich were equally fortunate. Ho also published 
several pamphlets directed against Cardinal Mazarin, under 
the name of Sandricour. An abridged edition of his ‘His¬ 
tory of France* appeared in 1668, and in 1662 his ' History 
of the Turks,’ wnich is a translation from Chalcondylas. 
He succeeded Voiture in the Academy, and died in 1683. 

Among other singularities, it is said of Mozerai, that he 
would shut himself up fkom tho light of the sun at noon¬ 
day, and in the middle of summer, pursuing his avocations 
by candle-light; and, as if fearful that this eccentricity 
would not be generally known, he lighted his visitors to the 
door. 

Mezerai, besides tbe harvest reaped from his works, 
which much exceeded his expectations, had several foreign 
pensions. Hii merits as an author are exceedingly doubt- 
nil; for, according to the writer in the Biographie Univer- 
telle, tho exfraordioary success of his * History of France* 
was, in a great degree, due to the number of engravings it 
contained, consisting of portraits of kings and queens, which 
however were inserted without much regard to historic 
truth. His style is sometimes coarse, but nnerally clear, 
distinct, and mrcible. Voltaire observes, that he lost his 
peosions fur having told what he thought to be the truth. 
The same author omervos, that he is more bold than accu¬ 
rate, and that bis style is unequal. 

ME'ZIE^RES, a town in r ranoe, capital of tbo depart¬ 
ment of Ardennes, situated ootheUeuse, in 49° 46' N.lat 
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•nd 4* 44' E. loDK- > 13I tnilei ia a direct line nortb«east of 
Peril, or 144 tnim by tbo road through Soissoni, Reims, 
and ^thel. 

This town is chiefly remarkablo for the strength of its 
fortiliealions. In 1S2U or 1521 it was successfully defended 
by the Chovalicr Bayard against an army under the count 
of Nassau, sent by the emperor Charles V. to besiege it. 
it was taken by the Prussians in ISIS, after sustaining a 
long bombardment. 

The town is built on the slope of a hill, and is washed 
both oirlhe north and soulh sides by the Meuse, which here 
makes a bend to the west, in tho form of a horse-shoe. The 
houses are ill built, and iho public buildings little remark¬ 
able. There are three churches, an hospital, an arsenal, 
and a theatre. Altogether the town suffers by the contrast 
between it and tbu neighbouring town ofCharlevillc, which 
is to the north of it, separated only by the Meuse, and is 
laiger and more regularly laid out, and better built than 
Muiiros. [CHABLaviLLS.] The population of MisiSres, 
in 1631, was 3737 for the town, or 3759 for the whole corn- 
muno; in 1636, it was 4083 fur (he commune. The inha¬ 
bitants manuflicturo leather, which is in high repute, and 
carpenters* and other mechanics' tools: there are some 
breweries. Trado is carried on in leather, serge, hosiery, 
and linen cloth. Building stone, lime, and sand are abun¬ 
dant round the town. There are three yearly fairs. There 
are some fiscal and administrative government ufBces here 
and at Charlevillo. Tbero are a society of agriculture, 
sciences, and arts; a public library; and courses of instruc¬ 
tion in geometry and mechanics applied to the arts. 

Tho arrondissoment of H^zicres nas an area of 363 ^uare 
miles, and comprehends 99 communes. It it divided into 
sevon cantons or districts, each under a justice of the peace. 
The population, in 1831, was 62,737; in 1836, it was 
69.294. 

MKZZOTINTO, in engraving, a peculiar mode of en¬ 
graving designs of any description upon plates of copper or 
steel, with the view of obtaining impressions therefrom. 
Ill this style of engraving, which essentially differs from every 
olher, the surface of the plate is first indented or backed 
all over by the action of an instrument something like a 
chisel, with a toothed or serrated edge, called a cradle, or 
moszotinto (p'oviider. This tool being rocked to and fro in 
many directions, iiidunts er barbs the plate uniformly over 
its face, and produces what is called the mcssotiiito grain 
or ground. 

The barb, or nap, thus produceil retains the printing-ink; 
end if in this state of pro^ratiun an impression were taken 
from the plate upon paper, it would bo uniformly of a deep- 
blurk colour. 

Thu directions, or irays, ns they are technically called, 
given to the grounding-tool, are delerniined by a regulated 
plan, and for tins purjioise an ingenious sort of scale is used 
which enables tbn workman to ws over the plate in almost 
any number of directions without repeating any one of 
them. The mezsotinto ground being thus laid, it is at this 

E riod that the business of the artist properly commences. 

aving traced or drawn, with a pencil or other instrument, 
his outline upon the paper (unless indeed, ns Is sometimes 
tho case, this should have been etched by tho ordinary 

f irucess, previous to the mezzotint ground having boen laid), 
le proceeds to excise away the nap or ground, in conformity 
with tho design, from all those parts which arc not intended 
to be perfectly black in tho impression. Tho instruments 
required fur this puritose are scrapers and burnishers; with 
the former he scrapes away more and more of the ground 
in proportion to the brielilncss of the light, and the bur- 
nisnoTS are used to produce perfect whiteness where it is 
required, as the high lights on the forehead or tip of the 
uose, or white linen in a porirait, be. As the work 
proceeds it may be blackened with ink, applied with a 
printer’s ball or otherwise, to ascertain the effect; afier 
which the scraping may again be proceeded with, the artist 
taking core always to commence where the atrongeat lights 
are intended to appear. 

Tho great ikcility with which mezzotintos are executed, 
as ooropared with Ihte-engraviugs, will be obvious, seeing 
that it is much essior to scrape or buniisli away parts of a 
dark ground qormponding with any design sketched upon 
it. than it is to form shades upon a white ground by an in¬ 
finite number of strokes, hatches, or points, made with the 
rraoer or etcMng-ne^e. Herein consists the leading 
diflbrenoe between this and all other modes of engraving; 
P C, No. 938. 


for while the process in each of these is invariably frum 
light to dark, in mezzotinto it is from dark In Hsht; and 
even the very deepest shades are produced, as wu huve seen, 
before the design is commencM. The cbara(Uri-.ii<.- or 
distinguishing excellence of mezzotinto engraving would 
scorn to consist in the rich profundity of its shadows, ihc 
obscurity of which espocially sympathises with flue clh-i'is 
of chiar’oscuro. It is therefore properly employed upon 
subjccu where the quantity of dark predominates, as 
in tho works of Rembrandt for example; and (here 
can be little doubt that, bad tbu process been known lu 
that great master, he would have availed himself of it in 
multiplying hU works. Tbis opinion is >>ulli<;ieiiily corro- 
boratw by the fact of his having sought and ubtnined the 
same effect, or nearly BO, by leaving the burrotx hiM-irli- 
ings [Enokavino], whicli, retaining the priiuiiig mk. 
through a limited number of impressioits at least, produced 
a result so nearly corresponding with mezzotinto, ih.it luuuy 
persons have been deceived by it, and led to altiibutv to 
Kembrandt van Rhyn the discovery of this inoie modeiii 
mode of procedure. 

Having mentioned what we conceive to be the chniiie- 
tcristie excellence of mezzotinto, viz. the richness and pro* 
fundilyof its sha^ws, it is but fiiir to add that its ciiief 
defect seems to be a corresponding poverty in the lighu: 
and this objection will bo felt to have much weight, when 
it is considered that it is to the lights in a picture that li e 
eye ia invariably attracted. On the lights therefore the 
line-engraver displays all that delicacy and beauty of line 
which agreeably irritates the eye and compensates fir the 
absence of colour, by rendering the light* more iiiieresiiug 
than the shadows. Tho lights in mezzotinto, on the i-uii- 
Irary, where they occur in broad masses, have been ever 
felt by the judicious to be comparatively cold and poor. Of 
late however this objection has been much obviated by a 
judicious admixture uf etching with the mezzotinto, which, 
by enriching the lights, has ihtne much towards uniting the 
energies of both styles. Objection has also been tukon 
to mezzotinto on account of the very limited numlk-r of 
good impressions which an engraving in this style would 
yield, in consequence of the very superdcial nature of the 
ground. A work of this sort however was always suKccptible 
of renovation hy retouching, under more easy and Mitii>lrfi!- 
tory circumstances than one produced by any of the ulb>-r 
modes; and latterly the introduction of steel plates, which 
are now commonly substituted for those of copper, liss re¬ 
moved the objection entirely, a very Urge nuinuer of good 
impressions being thus ensured without the necessity of 
retouching. As cupper-plates bowevor arc still occasionally 
used, it may be proper to stale the respective luiuibcrs of 
good impressions that each mar be expected to yield. Uii 
copper, the wear and tear of the plaic much depend upon 
the dumber of teays it has been passed over in gruundiiig, 
or the closeness or the teeth in the gToundiiig-too], the fine¬ 
ness of tho grain depending upon these circumstances. 

If the grain be not nartieuiarly flue, a coppcr-plato will 
furnish about one hunared and fifty good prints. When 
the plate begins to wear, tho practice is to work it over 
again, partially, with the cradle; and afterwards to again 
have recourse to the scrapera, and in this way impressions 
of fifty at a time may be taken; so that by allernati-ly re¬ 
touching and printing by fifties, five hundred prims nre 
frequently obtained from one coppcr-platc. 

But frum a tteel plate eight or ten times that iiinnl»'r 
may be obtained. The process is (ho same in the one civc 
as in the other, hut heavier pressure on the groiiudtns- 
tool is requisite on a steel plate. A greater iiiinibcr 
of tcays also is desirable, and tlieso may be ctl'cetui 
without rendering the subsequent engraving liable lo more 
vapid deterioration, as would be the case upon ccj’iht. As 
many as ninety trays are frequently used on sti'ol. while 
the number on a copper-plate varies from twoniy-fo'ir to 
forty, which latter ia rarely exceeded. It is scarcely neces¬ 
sary to lay that steel plates, being especially liable lo rust, 
require particular care in laying by. 

From wbat has been said, it will M inferred that the 
manual operation of laying the mezzotinto ground is a very 
important, at tbo same time that it ia a very laborious pro- 
eeii. It it much to be wished that aome means of effecting 
it hy machinery could be devised; and wo seo no reason to 
doubt (hat this could be accomplished with e(]ual and 
perhaps superior rcsulta to thoee obtained by the present 
mode of procedure. 

Vox- XV.-Z 
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Tile dl 8 COT 6 i 7 of the ut of engrenog m mesBotinto has 
been a subject of some coQtroreny, andi alniost up to the 
iimeufourvnting.ormuchuncerUiniy; but uircurastances 
Imve recenily transpired which we are among the first pub¬ 
licly to announce, and which enable us to set the matter 
<x>mpleiely at rest, and to pve the honour of the invention 
to its real author, the ranV of whou productions has hi¬ 
therto favoured the preteasions of one who has shown himself 
but too willing to stmt in borrowed plumes. The account 
commonly given of its discovery ia, that Prince Rupert, ob¬ 
served one morning a soldier engaged in cleaning from bis 
musket the rust which the night-daw had oooasionod, and 
perceived upon it, as be though t, some resemblance to a figure; 
it occurred to him whether or not, by corroding or grounding 
u plate all over in a manaw resembling the rust, he might 
not aitorwards'serape awajr a design upon it, from which 
impressions might be obtuned. In short, it is said that he 
tried and sueooeded, and thus became the inventor of mes- 
sutintu engraving. If messotlnto roally had its origin in 
such circumatanoes m these, whiob is far from being impro¬ 
bable, they must have oocuired to another rather tlian to 
Prince Rupert, since be was certainly not the discoverer of 
this art. as we shall presently show. 

The merit of the discov^ has been claimed by some 
authors (and even of late by a writer now living) fw Sir 
Christopher Wren, on the ground of a communication 
which he made to the Royal Society in 1662, the Journals 
(if which Society for October in that year record that 
' Doctor Wren presented some cuts, done by himself in a 
new way, whereby he could almost as soon do a subject 
upon a plate of brass or copper, as another could draw it 
with a crayon upon paper.' 

Previous to'setting up the claims fbr Sir Christopher 
Wren, one would have thought that an ordinary apirit of 
research would have led his biogn^her to consult the en¬ 
graved works in menotinto of Prince Rupert, which are 
not numerous, and, wo believe, do not exceed twelve in 
number. He would then have found that his principal 
work (which is the Decollation of St John the Baptist, aHer 
a design by Spagnoletto) beats date 1668, which is four 
yi^rs earlier than Sir Christophor Wren's communication 
to the Royal Society. In 1662, the year in which Sir Cbris- 
toplier Wren made this communication, the Royal Society 
wai founded; and in the same year the celebrated John 
Gvelyu (who was nominated by the king one of the original 
members, and of the couned) published his ‘ Sculptucu,' in 
which the first announcement of the new art, in England at 
least, appears; and he distinctly claims the honour of the 
invention ibr Prince Rupert, in a chapter * on the new nto- 
tliod of engraving, or mezzotinto. invented ami cummuni- 
cated by his highness Prince Rupert, count palutino of 
Rhine,’ &c. He embellishes the chapter with a specimen 
from the prince’s own hand, and concludea it by alluding to 
an account of the process, which be is' preparing to be re¬ 
served in the archivea of the Royal Society;’ and, as we 
have already seen, Prince Rupert’s most capital performance 
actually bean dale four yeara warlier: so tliat there is no 
pretence for giving the invention to Sir Christopher Wren 
en the ground of anything which he produced, or any com- 
mnnicalinn which he may have made in 1662. 

Sut while we have (bus shown that the pretensions of 
Prince Rupert completely supersede thoM of Sir Christo- 

S licr Wren, it remains tit us to mve that those of PriAce 
Lupert himself are invalid, and that be was guilty of an act 
of meanness in impoting upon John Evelyn, and this to the 
extent of allowing a man of hit high character to impose 
in turn, however unconaciously, upon the world, by claiming 
for Prince Rupert the honour of an invention to which the 
prince well knew all the while that be had no title. 

Tlio real inventor of this art was Louis von Siegen, a 
lieutonant-ec^niri in the service of the landgrave of Hesse 
Casscl, ftnBi wbem Piinoe Rupert learned the seeret when 
in Holland, find brought it with him to England, when he 
came over a second time in the auite of Charles II, Some 
curious and very rare prtnu ineenlly purchased on the 
Continent, and ■><>* deposited in the British Museum, will 
cnablu us to place the claims of Von Sfesen beyond doubt. 

It U true that the Baron Heneiken Tong since ascribed 
tbu invention to ita true sBlber; nnd in his 'Idfe Gii- 
neralu il’une Collection CompIdH d’Eatamp^’ printed 
at Leipzig m 1771, he distinctlyeaserts that Prince Rupert 
learnt the art from Von Stegen, whose first tpeeimen made 
public was a portrait of. the Princess AmeUn-Elinbeth of 


Hesse. But although Baron Honeiken is an author of 
acknowledged credit, we must have continued to speak 
with caution, on the subj(H:t, because wu beliovo Baron 
Iluneikcn does not give the date of this engraving, nor pro¬ 
fess to have seen an impression of it. In the collection how¬ 
ever lately purchased fbr the British Museum there is an 
impression of this idontical portrait, and it hears date 1C43, 
which is Meen yeara anterior to the earliest of Prince 
Rupert's dates. Jn the samo collection there is another 
curious work by Von Si^on, a portrait of the queen of 
Bohemia, the date of which is also 1643, which we think 
places the question beyond all dispute. But Ihoro is among 
them one specimen wnioh we regard as more curious than 
any of tbo others; for although without a date, it bears, we 
tlimk, the moat conclusive internal evidence.* of having lioen 
produced in tbo very infancy of the art, since it exhibits a 
total miscoaception or misapplication of its peculiar local 
powers, which,-os wo havo said, aro especially calculated fur 
large masses of shadow of an indeflnitu cliuraricr, such ns 
a plsiu background to a portrait. Now tbo work to which wo 
allude, which is a portrait of tbo princess of Orange the 
oldest daughter of Cuarles I., is a mixture of Ime-ougrsving 
aud metSotiiito, and in it tho background (whicli, if the 
mixed style bo used, would he best utTecled by the luozzu- 
tint ground) is performed wholly in cross-hatches by tho 
old process; while the flesh ana even the hair, iu which 
lino-engraving might have been applied witli advaiitugo, 
are produced wholly by the ucw process of inczzutinto. 
There are works by Theodore Caspar Furstcubnrg, who 
also probably learnt tho art from Von Siugeii, winch bear 
dale 1656, being earlier than aaylhiug by Priiicu Hujiort; 
but tho works Irath of Fiirstonhurg and Prince Riqiort are 
engraved entirely by the newly discovered process of iiiczzo- 
tinto, and evince a more matured knowledge of its powers 
than those of its inventor Von Siegen, 

We will only further add the remarkable foot that Von 
Siegen frequently attached the word ‘iuvonlor’ to his 
works, of which we subjoin an instance in the insoriplion 
to a 'Holy Family,' engraved by him nfW Carracci, and 
one of his latest nerfuruianinis: 'Eiuincuiissimo Principi 
Domino D. Julio Mazzarini, S K.E., Cardiiiuli, &c., navi 
hujui Sculpture modi primua invKntor Ludovicus d Siegen 
humilissime offert, dicat et coiisecrat. A° 1667.’ 

It is not iimfcobable, iiotwithstaiiduig wliat we have said, 
that Priuuo Kupeil, by liimself or with tho assiitunco of 
Walleraht Vaillaint, an artist whom he retained in his 
suite, may iiave improved the mechanical mode of laying 
tho mezzotinto ground; and it should also be staled that 
there is by Sir Christopher Wren a head of a blackainout 
which is thought to have been dune by a process diiTcring 
from that of Prince Ruiiert. But these observations relate 
not to tho principle of tho art, but merely to the tool with 
which the g-rounij is produced. Tiic more pcrf«>ct instru¬ 
ment at present used (i.c. the cradle) is said by Bartcli to 
have been invented by Blooteling, a very skilful engraver in 
meesotintu, who produced many of his works about a.o. JG72. 

It is in our own country tliat mezzotinto engraving has 
been carried to the greatest perfection. The principal 
artista previous to the present century were James M‘Ardell, 
Richard Houston, Valentine Green, Dixon, the two Wat¬ 
sons (Thomas and James;, and otic who contributed inoro 
Mrbaps to the improvement of this art than any one else, 
Kichejrd Earlom, whoso works, embracing almost every 
class of subject (history, portrait, still life, &c.), are well 
known, and are in almost every collection of imporlaooo in 
the country. 

MHEYSIR. [Hindcstan, voI. xiL, p. 211.1 

MIAMI. [Ohio.] 

MIASMA IS a Greek word (/k'oo/mi) signifying pollution 
or corruption generally; and is employed to designate a 
certain volatile deleterious principle, arising either from the 
bodies of the tick, ftorn animal or v^otable substances, or 
IVom the earth, and capable of exerting a morbid influence 
on thoee mipoted to its action. To Uie tetrestrial emana¬ 
tions the Italians havo given tbo name of Malaria (fi-om 
mala and aria, bad air), and this word has been generally 
adopted into other languages: to those emanatiena arising 
from tlie bodies of the aick, the term contagion ia more pro¬ 
perly applied. In common parlance then, miaama ii seloom 
emplo^ra to deaignate tliv contagious effluvium of diseaso; 
but, with the adjunct marsh, ia restricted to the sense m 
which malaria is used; hence we speak of marsh miasma 
and malaria as one and the same thing. Though marafaefi^ 
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Wbether salt or fresh, are prolific sources of malaria, Min 
are by no incanB tho only sources; tlie mud vhioh is left 
by the drying of extansivo ponds and lakes, tbo half-wet 
ditches of fortifluacions, and neglected sewers and drains, 
are capable of furnishing this poison. The decomposition of 
Tegetaole matter, in othcT circumstances than in connection 
with soil, is iikewiso capable of producing it; this has been 
exemplified in the sickliness of ships the leakage of 
sugar into a damp luild. Tlic ferer which made such foarAiI 
ravages amoii? the crew of Uiu Priamus frigate, arose from 
the action of bilge-water on chips and shavings left in tho 
hold. Having enumerated some of tbo sources of miasma, 
tlie c^uostion naturally suggests itself.-^wliat are the condi¬ 
tions essential to its devclupmont ? The mere name of marsh 
miasma suggests the idea of stagnant water, and if the pre¬ 
ceding enumeration of circumstances under which the pro¬ 
duction of malaria takes jilace be examined, it will bo ibund 
tbat vegolublo matter and moistnru are present in all the 
examples, and that animal matter is to occasionally. But 
how great tuevor may bu tho shore which moisture hss in 
its production, it is certain that only a very small proMr- 
tioii is necessary: a marsh, the whole siirlaccof wnicli is 
thoroughly wet. is comparatively innocuous; but if partially 
or entiroly dric<l by the summer's heal, it becomes extremely 
pestilential in autumn ; indeed malaria, in its most intense 
degree, has liccn met with in low lands which had become 
as dry as a brick ground, with the vegetation utterly burnt 
up, and hence a high temperature seems to be another agent 
necc-is&ry, or at IiMst tavonrablc to its development. Ao- 
eunling to Dr. Ferguson, the only condition indispensable 
to the pruductiun of iiiarsb nnasina on all surfaces capable 
of absorption, is the paucity of water where it had previously 
recently ulxuindcd, a rule to which be aiisurcs us there is 
no exception in climatc.s of high lem|>erature. Of tho che- 
mieat and physical pru)K;rties of malaria nothing is known, 
even tlie tcry nhvions i|ue»liun whcllier it is always the 
same kind of poison, or whether a multiplicity oftbese may 
not exist, is one which tho present state of our knowledge 
dues not enable us to answer. Thu occasional existence of 
putrefaction m conjunction with malaria is an accidental 
concomitant, but by no means essential to its activity as a 
poison. With regani to lliu effects of malaria, these mani¬ 
fest thorasolvos in a lunger or sliorlcr period after exposure 
to its inllucncc, and consist ehielly in the production of in¬ 
termittent. rcmitlunt, and yellow fevors, dysentery, and 
typiiu.s. Tlic luiig-ctuUinned application of tho same poison 
in a diluted firm gives rise to various disorders of minor 
import, gradually undermines the constitution, and produces 
premature old age; even theinfcriuranimais and vegetables 

I iuriaku uf the general depravation which c.liaracterisus ma- 
ariuus districts. The most utficent tncaiia of preventing 
tho genuratiun of the malarious poison, and, by consequence, 
the diseases to which it gives rise, arc, the draining of 
swampy lands, and preventing the accumulation of putrid 
or piilresciblo vegetable or animal matter. 

MlAZZi. GIOVANNI, an Italian architect of the 
cighitx'iUh century, born at nergamo, in 1600, was originally 
brought up to Ins father's trade of carpenter, lie was 
almost entirely sel(-e<lucate<l in tho professinn which he 
aflerwards followed: fur it was nut till he was fbrty that he 
availed hiinscU of the iusirucliuns of Frcti, who was his 
junior by two years. He had however previously built a 
small theatre in his native tnnn, and the ehureh of La 
Trinitl in the Borgu of Angaranu. One of his later and best 
Works is tho church of S. Giambaltista at Bussano, in which 
he successfully overcame tho nnmeraus obstacles arising 
out of the site and the conditions be was obliged to comply 
with. Uo also built tho collegiate church atBcliio, that at 
Vahlagno, another at San Vito, and a fourth at Simonzo, 
besides tbat at the convent of Monte Gargano, in Puglia. 
Tho Spineda palace, at Veiiegazza, in the Trevegiano, ex¬ 
cited much aumiratiun for the elegance of ita design, which 
has since been greollv impaired by the demolitioa of the 
chapel and oorresponning wing, and tho areadet uniting 
them to tho central edifive. Tlic beautiful theatre atTrovito 
is another of bis works; fur although the original dee^ 
proceeded from Bibbicno, ho greatly improved it; and the 
n^ade, the vestibule, anil many of the internal arrange¬ 
ments are entirely his own. Minzsi died about 1780, and, 
notwithstanding his age, continued vigorous and aotive 
■Inost to the last. 

a lCA. n^xpxixiLtTS; MaaoARtnt; Od*rit.] 

ICA SCHIST, one of the earlieet groups of strati¬ 


fied rocks known to geotogistSi and very extensively distri¬ 
buted throughout the mountain rmons of the globe, often 
in contact with granite, but more IreQueotly superpnited un 

^ 00110 . It is frequently interstratiflea with gneiss, primary 
mestone, quartz rock, ehlorilio sehist, and clay slate, and 
is deficient in organic remains. There are however cerum 
more recent assemblages of strata more or km allied to mica 
schist in composition, of very limited area, ^ 

nitie olevations, in Dauphind, which m eonUin or¬ 
ganic remains of the secondary periods. • 

To the British geologist the southern Highlands of Scot¬ 
land and the mountains of Donegal offer abundant »nd 
striking examples of mica schist, with its sssociuted lime¬ 
stones, quartz rocks, &c., while round the granites of the 
Isle of Man, Cumbria, Devon, and Cornwall, hardly a ti acu 
of gneiss or mica schist has bwn observed. 

Compotition, Mica schist, in ita must typical state, din, rs 
from gneiss by the absence of felspar, hut among the caily 
stratified rocks the gradations and permutations of mgru- 
dients are so frequent as to confound all merely iiunuial 
distinctions, from hand speciroons. The mica is usuiiUy 
spread through the rocks of this series in continuous sur¬ 
faces overspreading tbo quarts portions, whereas in gn<-j»s 
this seldom happens. In respect of the magnitude, relativ,! 
abundance, and crystalline aspect of the ingredients of mu u 
schist, there is every possible variation, so that some spvi.-i- 
mens approach obscurely to granite, others to well defumd 
gneiss, and others to clay slate. 

Dr. M'CtiUuch. a giiod authority on subjects of thi« 
nature, proposed tbe following synopsis of niicaoeous schiai. 
Division i. Consisting of mica and quarts. 

Subdiv. I. Simply laminar or foliated. 

a. Composed principally of continuously laminar luiva. 

b. Composed prinripallyofcontinuously laininarquaitz. 
e. 'Tlie mica discoutmuoua, the quartz granular, 
rf. The inivagreemsh, approaching to chluritic schist. 
e. Mica grey, approaching to talcuse eebist. 

X. Approaching to clay stale. 

Tile rocks of (his subdivision are frequently and /einark- 
ably contorted. 

Subdiv. ‘1. Granniarly lamtiiar. 
a. Granular quartz, with scales of laminar mica. 
b. Laminar quartz, with mica in acattered sputa. 
e. Laminar quartz, with distinct tealee of miia. 
d. l-aminar quartz, with mica in parallel lines, so at to 
appear fibrous on splitting. (Avantanne seems to 
bo of this nature.) 

e. Tbe mica bent and contorted round tlie grains of 
quartz. 

Division 11. Compounded of three or more ingredients. 
a. Willi hornblende. 
b. With ftilvpar (passing to gneiss). 

c. With chlorite or tnlc (jwzsing to lalcose or ehlorilo 
schist). 

d. With more than one of these ingredients. 

With carbonate of lime. 

Division HI. Conglomerated, or voiitaUiing supern'Med 
fragments of granite, gneiss, limestone, &c. (In l»la, 
Garvelocb, Rannoch, be.) 

Bosides the mineraU above noticed, many otlters om-nr i u 
mica schist, so as universally to moiliry its aspect. Tins i.s 
particularly the caso with garnet, which it oficn ]>crfociU 
oryslallized amidst tho moss of fragmentary mica and, 
and is so frequently met with in lAies sehi^ that it srcni» i.> 
mark a particular condition through which the nx-k h.:s 
passed since its first deposition. 

Tbo circumslauoe which perhaps more than any i>ib<r 
deserves aUtmlion in studying thete rocks, is the r>i.-nn, i, '' 
ofthoir stntifieatioa. Where nmeatooet or clay-alaii-' u;:<'r- 
nate with the mica sehiM, )t» strata areeeeily fracid: bi t m 
cases whore entire mountains are f ormed of lennnaieti mu-a 
and quartz, tho mntortlone to which She whole is suljvt t 
render it very diffievH to determine tbe prevalent dip of the 


beds. 


It is diffletUt to avoid the belief that the smaller rontor- 
tions of gneiss and mica schist are doe to causes quite dis¬ 
tinct from violent raerrement; they are chtractenbiie of a 
peculiar mode of deposition, or narks of a subeetjuent mo- 
dilVing proce^ts; wberher the gr«et CDmortums may be thus 
expUincid. or require tbo swppoeition of great distnrbaiicvs 
of position, is not easy to deterarioe. [OsosamT ; Rocks.] 
MICAB oiie «f f)ro twelve miaec Hebrew pro 
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phcts, is called in the title to hU proph^ the Morasthite, 
QTiii thus he is distinguished from Micaiah> the sou of 
Imlah, who prophesied the death of Ahab, about a.c. 897. 
(1 Kiryfi, xxii. 8 * 28 .) This appellalion was probably 
derived from bis birthplace. Moreuetb-Gath (AftcaA, i. 14), 
or Murcsholi.a city of the tribe of Judah. (itfieoA, 1.15; 
Josk., xi. 44; 2 Chrott., xL 8; xir. 9*10.) 

From iho title to the book of Micah we learn that be 
pi'>i|ibesied in the days of Jothani, Ahai, and Hezekiah, 
kii)^ of Judah, or from 759 to 899 b.C. Tbn kines of 
Israel during this period wero Pekah and Hoshea. Thus 
Mirah was contemporary with the latter part of Hosca’s 
pro|ihetical ministry, and with Isaiah. This date is con* 
llrmod by a reference made to the prophet by Jeremiah 
(xxvi. 16, 19), who quotes bis prophecy respecting the 
ilestrucliun of Jerusalem (dfreoA, iil 12), and says that it 
was uttered by Micab in the daye of Hezekiah. He must 
Itavo delivered bia prophecy before the sixth year of Heze- 
kiuh (B.C. 722), in which the kingdom of Israel was de> 
siroyed, fur ho speaks of that calamiiyasa future event. 
(.4ftoriA. i. 8, &c.) 

Hartmann contends that Micah prophesied after tho 
fourteenth year ul' Hezekiah, and that (he book which bears 
his name is n collection of different prophecies made during 
tlie Babylonish captivity, some of which are Micah's, and 
otliursnot. {Micah, nm uberselzt und erldutert, Lemgo, 
])^uo.) This hypothesis, which is totally at varianeo with 
all (he testimony we have on the subject, and is not sus¬ 
tained by internal evidence, on which it profess to be 
founded, has been amply refuted by Jahn {Einleitung, 
vol. ii., p. 430) and Rosenmuller {^hoUa in Vet. Test., 
Prmrm. in Aft'c.). 

Micah prophesied both to Israel end Judah (i, 1). Ho 
begins by piMicting Ibe overthrow of both nations, upbraids 
them with their cruelty, injustice, and impiety, and con- 
eludes this part of the book with the striking prophecy of 
the destruction of Jerusalem, which Jeremiah quotes, and 
which some suppose to refer to the taking of the city and 
the razing of the temple by the Romans, (chaps, i., it., iii.) 
He next prophesies the restoration of the people to Jeru¬ 
salem (iv. 1-6), after they shall have been carried captive 
to Babylon (iv. 9.10), and the destruction of their enemies 
(iv. 11, 13). He foretels the birth of the Messiah at Beth¬ 
lehem, after great calamities (v. l-.t), his ministry, and 
flnul triumph (v. 4-15). In chap. vi. he again reproves 
the people for their ingnlitudo, irreligion, and injustice. 
In cnap. vii. Jerusalem is represented as complaining of 
the corruption and faithlessness of her sons, but patiently 
waiting for deliverance from God (ver. 1-10). The prophet 
consoles her with the promise of her restoration (ver. 11-)3), 
and concludes his book with a subliroo prayer to God for 
the fulfilment of that promise (ver. 14-20). 

' The style of Micah,'says Bishop Lowth, *U for the most 
part close, forcible, pointed, and concise, sometimes ap¬ 
proaching the obscurity of Hosea, in many parts animstra 
and sublime, and in general truly poetical.' {Prteleet., 
xxi.) 

I'he canonical authority of this book is undisputed. One 
of the most remarkable predictions in it (v. 2) is quoted in 
the New Testament as oeing understood by the Jewish 
priests and scribes to refer to the birth of the Messiah. 
{Matt., ii. 8.) 

(l(osc*nmuller*s Scholia in Vet. Tat.; the Introductions 
of Eicbhorn, Bertholdt, Jahn, De Wette, and Home; The 
Mimr Prophets, by Newcome and Horsley; Micah, uber- 
setzt und erldulert, von K. W. Jusli, Leipz., 1620.) 

MICHAEL’S MOUNT. [CtoHWWiaL-] 

MICHAEU SAINT. [Azores.] 

MICHAELI9. JOHN DAVID, was bom at Halle on 
tho 27th of Februan, 1717. His bther, Christian Benedict 
MichaSis, was proiemr of theolt^ in the university of 
ilalle, and a distinguiihed Hebrew scholar. After receiving 
instruction tar some time from private tutors, Micbaetia 
spent four ysars in tbs orphan senool at Halle, where his 
attention was partieularly directed to langui^es and philo¬ 
sophy. In 1733 be began to attend the lectures at the 
iiiiircrsity, and it was here that be obtained from the eban- 
cclliir Ludwig’s lectures on German history the foundation 
or that knowledge of general Uw and of the constitution of' 
iVK-ivi) uhieh was afterwards displayed in his ‘ Mosaisebes 
ilei-hi.' Af.er taking bis degree in 1740, he visited Eng¬ 
land, where be made the acquaintance of several eminent 
‘oholars both in London and in Oxford. During part of i 


his residence in England he preached at the Gormafi dispel 
ill St. James’s Palace. On his return to Germany he devoted 
himself to the study of history. Oriental language and 
biblical criticism. At the death of the chancellor Ludwig, 
Michol^is was commissioned to arrange and cataloguo his 
iiiimonse library. The catalogue was published in 1743, 
and is considerea a model for such worka 

In 1745 he went to the university of Gottingen at the 
tnvilalion of Mtitichbausen; and thoro he spent the rest of 
bis life, although ho was invited by FredericiL the Great, in 
1763, to return to Prussia. To tho university of Giittingcn 
Michaelis rendered the most important services, as professor 
of Uieulogy and Oriental literature ftom 1745 to 1701; as 
secretory and director of the Royal Society of Scionees, 
from 1751 to 1770, when be left it on account of sumo 
differences with the members; as editor of the journal 
entitled ‘ Gelehrte Anzeigen’ from 1753 to 1770, and as 
librarian and director of the philological seminary, which 
would have been abandoned after the death of Gesner in 
1761, if Michaelis had not consented to direct it gratui¬ 
tously. 

In order to throw new light upon biblical science, 
Michaelis planned the expedition to Arabia and India 
which was conducted by Careten Niebuhr. The first project 
of this enterprise was submitted in tho year 1756 to tho 
Baron von Bernslorff, then minister of Frederick V., king of 
Denmark. The choice of the travellers was entrusted 
chiefly to Michaelis, who drew up a scries of questions for 
their guidance. 

In 1775 Michaelis was made a knight of the Polar Star 
by the king of Sweden; in 1786 he was appointed an Aiilio 
counsellor of Hanover, and in 1789 ho was elected a Fellow 
of the Royal Society of London. He died on the 22nd of 
August, 1791. He was twice married: by his first wife he 
had only one son, Christian Frcdoric; by his second bo had 
nine children, of whom one son and throe daughters sur¬ 
vived him. 

The mind of Michaelis was strongly characterized '.by in¬ 
dependence. He always acted in the spirit of his motto 
' libera veritas.’ But nis love of independence often led 
him to undervalue the labours of other learned men, and to 
do injuatiee to some of his most distinguished contempo¬ 
raries. He often apprered to delight in discovering difficul¬ 
ties solely that he might have tho ^casure of removing 
them. In the examination of the Old Testament ho treated 
the Masoretio traditions with a contempt hardiv less extra¬ 
vagant than the reverence entertained fur them by tho 
school of Buxtorf; and in every department of criticism ho 
was apt to hazard ingenious runjcctures in opposition to all 
real evidence. Though a good Hebrew scholar, he ncrer 
possessed an accurate knowledge of tho classical languages, 
and his acquantainco with Ambic was superficial. Not¬ 
withstanding these defects, his contributions to biblical and 
Oriental learning are invaluable, especially when he treats 
of subjects capable of illustration from history an<l philoso¬ 
phy. His religious opinions were never firmly fixed, but ho 
invariably expressed the greatest reverence for the Scrip¬ 
tures. 

The works of Michaelis arc very numerous; tho follow¬ 
ing are some of the most important In Oriental literature, 
grammars of Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, and Arabic, and 
treatises on various subjects coniiectM with those languages; 
' Oriental and Bxegetical library,’ 24 vols.. New do. 8 vols.; 
‘ Supplemcnta in Lexica Hebraiea,’ 6 vols. In philosophy, 
an essay ‘On the Influence of Opinions on Language and 
of Language on Opinions,’ which obtained a prize from 
tho Prussian Academy of Sciencea in 1799; a treatise on 
moral philosophy, and other works. In history, geography, and 
chronology, ' Spieilegium Gai^rapbim Hebrsorum extern 
post Boebartumother treatisea on geography and chrono¬ 
logy; several separate dissertations on the laws and antiqui¬ 
ties of the Jews, the substance of most of which is embodied 
in his ‘Mosaisebes ReehC in fi ▼oIr. 1770-73; a se- 
eond edition of the first 3 vols. of this work wu pub¬ 
lished in the years 1773-80. This work, which is con¬ 
sidered ftie masterpiece of Michaelis, was translated into 
English by Dr. Alexander Smith, in 4 vols. 8vo.. 1814, 
under the title of ‘ Commentaries on the Laws of Moses.* 

‘ The great object of Michaelis in this work is to investinte 
and illustrate the philosopbj' of the Mosaic laws, to show 
their wonderful adaptation in every respect to the very 
peculiar circumstances in which the people to whom they 
were given bad bepn placed by provideaoej and, while he 
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ttkcs erery opportunity of eatobliahing tbo claims of Mom 
to llio cbaracicr of an ambassador from heaven, to inoiilcate 
ujMn human l^islatora the important lesson of studying 
thobo narliculan respecting tho nature and political situa¬ 
tion. tuu ideas and prejudices, tho manners and customs of 
their countrymen, by attention to which alone they can ever 
hope to make them virtuous, prosmrous, and hanpy.’ (Dr. 
Smith’s Preface, p. xvii.) In biblical criticism Michaelit’s 
Intnxluclimi tn the New Teitanwnt is well known in Eng¬ 
land by the translation of the late Bishop Marsh; he also 
puhlisliL-d part of an ' Introduction to the Old Testament 
a ' Translation of the Bible, with Noteo, Omt the Unlearned,* 
an<l several other critical works. (Profbssor Hsstencamp’s 
Collection of Memoire relating to the Life and Writinge 
tfMichaeliti and Btog*. Unto., vol. 28.) 

MICIIAELIS, JOHN BENJAMIN, one of the minor 
classic poets of Germany, was bom at Zitlau on tho last day 
ofthoyoar Though he had no other instruction than 
what the gymnasium of his native plaeo afforded (for hia 
father, who was a clothmakor, had suffered so much in his 
cireumsluiicos by tho war. os to be unoble to send him else¬ 
where), his natural abilities, seconded by a hapny memory, 
stood him greatly in lieu of a regular classical education. 
Hanng made himself a complete master of Latin, he went 
to Leipzig with the intention of applying himself to the 
study of physic, but soon desisted from it as one for which 
lie had no relish, and applied himself to poetry. At the 
recommendation of some of his friends, but far more out of 
necessity, he published a volume of poems in 1766. These 
first proofit of his poetical talent obtained for him the 
encouraging notico of Gellort, Weisse, end Oeser; the last- 
inentiunod of whom interested himself warmly in his suc- 
vcs.4, and earnestly recommended him to Gleim, who was 
afterwards bis truest patron. In 1770 he was invited to 
undertake tho edilurahip of the ‘ Hamburg Cerrespon- 
dentbut bo soon relinquished the office, which, alluring 
as it appeared at first, soon proved too irksome for him. 
Whilo at Hamburg however he became acquainted with 
Lessing, who exerted himself to serve him, and obtained 
for him the situation of stage-poet in Seyler's company; 
but bis nervousness and ill state of health soon compelled 
him to give it up. He now determined to avail him¬ 
self of tbu generous proposal which Oleim bad previously 
made him, to take up his residence with him, and make bis 
house a pormanent home. By Gleim he was welcomed as 
if rather conferring an obligation than receiving one; and 
thus suddenly placed in ease and comfort, and in the society 
of such men as Jacobi and Lichtwer, nothing further was 
left him to wish for. except that he might continue to 
enjoy his liappiness. Unfortunately be became subject to 
u spitting of blood, which carried him off, Septembw 30tli, 
1772, in tho twenty-fifth year of his age. 

Ill the favourable circumstances in which ho was latterly 
placed, there is no doubt but that, had longer life been 
granted bim, he would have distinguished himself among 
the writers at the close of the eighteenth century. The 
productions ho left are to be considered merely as the 
blossoms of poetical talent. The principal ones among them 
are his satires, fables, and tales, and poetical epistles; and 
they afford proof not only of literal talent, but of the 
excellence of bis moral character. 

MICHAELMAS, the feast of St. Michael the archangel, 
29lb of September. Brady says it was first established in 
487. Micha^mss-day is one of the regular periods, in this 
country, for settling rents; and an old custom is still in uso 
of having a roast goose to dinner on that day, probably 
bveauso geese are at this time most plentiful ana in the 
highest perfection. Beckwith, in the last edition of the 
* iLicular Tenures,' p. 223, says, ' Among other servioos, 
John de la Hay was bound to render to William Barnaby, 
lord of Ijutres in Utie county of Hereford, for a Mreelofthe 
demesne lands, one goose fit for the lord's dinner on the 
feast of St. Michael the arebannl. And thia as early as the 
tenth year of king Edward the Fourth.' ('Lastrea.'ifo/.U’w., 
lU Edw. IV.) 

Marlin, in hia ' Deaeription of tho Western Islands of 
Scotland,’ p. 213, sMking of the Protestant inhabitanta of 
Skio, s^s.' They observe the foitivaU of Christmas, Easter, 
Good Fndsy, and that of 8t. Michael's. Upon the latter 
thoy have a cavalcade in each parish, and several fomilies 
bake the cake called St. Miehaers bannock.' 

(Brady’s Clavie CaUndaria, vol. ii., p. 17S-180; Brand'a 
Popular Antifiuitiet, 4to. ed., voL in p. 291-298.) 


MICHAUX, ANDRE' wai a French botanist, who 
visited Syria, Persia, and North America, at the latter part 
of tho last century, in sU which countries he made consi¬ 
derable eoUecItons of dried plants. He is chiefly known as 
the author of a valuable account of the oaks of North 
Amorics, published in folio, at Paris, in 1601, and of the 
‘ Flora Boreali-Americana,’ which appeared in 1803, in two 
volumes 8vo. Of the latter work he is Mid to have been 
less the author than the late Piufessor T-ouis Claude Richard. 

MICHAUX. FRANQOI8 ANDRE', son of Andrd, was 
employed by the French government to explore the forestsof 
North America, with a view to the introduction into Europe 
of the valuable timber-trees of that country. For this purpose 
he made throe voyages to the United Sutes, during which he 
succeeded in sending to France Urge quantities of seeds. 
His principal work is the' Histoire des Arbrct forestiers de 
I'Amerique Septentrionale,’ in 3 vols. large bro., Paris, 
1810-1813; this is an excellent account of the principal 
North American forest trees, abounding in valuable itilbr- 
mation as to their geogrsphicsl distribution and botanical 
distinctions, and the uses and qualities of their timber. Be¬ 
sides these, he published a treatise 'On the Naturalization of 
Forest Trees in France,’ 8ro., Paris, 1805; 'Journey to the 
West of the Allegliany Mountaina,' 8vo., Paria, 1804; and 
'A Notice of the Bermudas,’ 4to.. Paris, 1806. 

MICHELOZZI, MICHELOZZO, an eminent Floren¬ 
tine sculptor and architect of tho sixteenth century, wan a 
pupil of Donatello, and was patronised by Cosmo de’ Me¬ 
dici, to whom he was lo attached, that on the letter being 
banished, in 1433, bo chose to follow bim. It was fur 
Cosmo tliat he erected the edifice since denominated the 
Palazzo Riccardi at Florence, a noble monument uf tiia 
older Florentine atylc, simple even Co severity, }et possess¬ 
ing an air not only of grandeur, but of magnificence. The 
facade consists of a lofty rustteated basement, with compa¬ 
ratively small apertures, above which are two ranges of 
large arched windows, seventeen on a floor, and each 
divided into two lesser arches resting on a central column. 
The whole is crowned by a very rich cornicione. ' The 
interior court has upper and lower porlicoa or galleries, 
with arches retting upon columns, and with an enriched 
ftieze between the first and second arcades. He also greatly 
improved the court of lire Palazzo Vecchio, originally built 
by Arnolfo, and which it in a rich though somewhat fan¬ 
ciful style inclining to Gothic. Among nis other works at 
Florence is the Palazzo Tornabuoni, now Corsi; and in 
the neighbourhood of that city the villas Cafaggiuolo and 
Carregi; also a palace at Fiesole, for Giovanni de'Medici, 
son of Cosmo L During the time of his residence at 
Venice be made designs for many public and private build¬ 
ings in that city, and erected there the celelmted library in 
the convent of San Giorgio. He waa likewise employea by 
hit patron Cosmo in enlarging and embellishing a palace 
at Milan, bestowed on him by Ludovico Sforza. His last 
work was designing and superintending the execution of 
tho monumoiitsl ebapcl of the Annunciation, erected by 
Piero de’ Medici in honour of Cosmo, in the Cbicsa dei 
Servi, at Florence. 

Midielozzo died at the age of sixty-eight, but the precise 
time of his deceoM is not known—probably it was about 147t>. 

MICHICiAN, a portion of the United States, which hi¬ 
therto bos been governed as a territory. The peninsular 
part of it will soon form a member of the Union, if it has 
not already been constituted an independent state; and the 
western part will remain a territorial government. The 
peninaula lies between 4l'35'and 45* 50'N. lat, and between 
62°35'and 86* 50'W. long. This part, which will form the 
slate, is about 280 miles long, and on an average )50 niihs 
wide, and is stated lo have an area of 34,060 square hkIm, or 
about SUOO square mile* more than the area of Scotland. 
Michigan is a peninsula, the weatern side of which is washed 
by Lake Michigan in all its length, or about 280 miles. The 
■trait of Miehilimaekinae, which unites Like Michigan 
with Lake Huron, and tho north-western portion of the last- 
mentioned lake, aumund the peninsula on the north. On 
the east extend Lake Huron, os far south u 43® N. lat. 
where it forms a deep bay, called Saginaw Bay, and consli 
tutea, from the Strait of Miehilimaekinae to the outlet of the 
river St. Clair, a coast line of more than 260 miles. South 
of 43* N. lat. tho boundary U formed by the river St. Cloir 
for about 30 miles, and by the lake of St. Clair for about 
the same length. The river Detroit then becoraea the 
boundary to its embouehuze in Lake Brie, t distance of 
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ftbout 30 milei. Lake Frio vaahes the eutem ehores of 
Mkhinn for about 40 miles. In llie south ifao peninsula 
is diviaed bv an iinafrinar)' line from the stalos of Ohio and 
Indiauu Tho boundaw-Une of Ohio runs along 41” 35' 
N. lat. for about BU miles, and that of Indiana along 41” 
40' N. lat. for about 1 1 0 miles. 

Sttr/ac 0 and Sot/.—The interior of the peninsula forma a 
plain which has generally a level surface, but in some dis¬ 
tricts is undulating <H^mteraucted with low bills. This tract 
is probably about ‘ioo feet abuvu tho lakes, aud tho surface 
of the lakea is neu-ly fiOU feot above the soorlevel, so that the 
greatest rart of Michigan is probably about 8UU feet above 
it The nighest land seems tu traverse the peninsula to¬ 
wards its southern extremity in a south-west and north-east 
direction, and to terminate on the east of Saginaw Bay with 
the smaller peninsula of Sanilao. The surface of this part 
is more undulating than other parts, and intersected by a 
great numbor of small lakes. The toil is said to be rather 
fertile. The slope of this high land towards the lakes Erie 
and St. Clair, and the straits of Detroit and St. Clsir, is long 
and hardly pomeptible. This is probably tho must fertile 
district of the country; it contains little prairie lan<l, except 
on the alluvial tracts near the mouths of the riven and 
along tho lakes, which ore in some parts marshy but fer¬ 
tile. Nearly the whole of the remainder of the country is 
covered with trees of a heavy growth. The slope towards Sa¬ 
ginaw Bay along S^inaw river and its numerous brunches 
is of a similar character: but the peninsula of Salinac has 
a poor soil and is mostly sandy. Thu larger peninsula, be¬ 
tween Lake Huron and Lake Michigan, is less known. It 
is however certain that it contains no mountains, nor even 
high bills. A great portion of it is prairie-land, intersected 
with tiumerous swamps, at least in the southern districts 
which have been explored. The shores of both the great 
lakes are poor and sandy; and along the shore of Lake 
Michigan there arc aandy eminences, formed near the 
mouths of the numerous small rivers whicli Join the lithe, 
by the action of their current against thu swell of tho lake: 
tho adjacent tracts are of very inferior fertility. 

RiveT$. —As the rivers of the peninsula descend fW)m the 
table-land to the great lakes, they have a short course. On 
tho table-land they run slowly, l>ut on the ('.eclivity their 
course is accelerated and interrupted by rapids. Tlio most 
important aro St. Joseph's river and Saginaw. St. Joseph's 
river falls into Lake Michigan, not far from its southern ex¬ 
tremity, alter a winding course of about 200 miles. Though 
rather rapid, it it said to be navigable for boats through 
nearly the whole of its winding course. Tho Saginaw river 
is forued by a great number of branebea, whicb descend 
from the table-land lying to the east, south, and west of the 
depression in which it dows, and which may be considered 
os a proion^tion of Saginaw Bay. Some of these branches 
flow fifty milea before they unite. After their union, the 
river takes the name of Sa^naw, and is navigable for bmits 
to its mouth, a distance of twenty-five miles. The rivers 
St Clair and Detroit, as well aa tho lakes of Michigan, 
Huron, St. Clair, and Erie, aro noticed under Canaos. (p. 
2UH, 209). 

CA'mofe.—The climate of this country is severe. The 
winter generally begius in the middle of November and 
lasts to the middle of March. The ico on tho rivers and 
borders vt the lake is strong euough to admit travelUog on 
sledges. Though situated on both sides of 45° N. lat., its 
climate resembles that of southern Sweden (57” N. lat). 
This circumstance is mainly to be attributed to tbe eleva¬ 
tion of tho surface, and also to its not being sheltorcd by 
Miy range of mountains t^inst the c.old northern and 
nortl^western winds which blow over the immense plains 
that stretch northward to the shores of tbe Polar Sea. Tho 
surrounding lakes, though large, are still too small to mo¬ 
derate in any sensible degree the coldness of these winds. 
Lake St. Cli^ k frosen over every year from December to 
February. The sununen are never hot, but su\i||ect to eon- 
aiderable changes. In the hottest days the thermometer 
rises to 70”, but in the evening and morning It Isas low os 46°. 
The climate is rather dry, and tbe <iuah^ty of snow whicli 
falls not considerable. 

iV'x/ueftoni.—Wheat, maise, and potatoes are grown to 
a great extent: oaU and buckwheat are not so extensively 
cultivated. Other vegetables thrive very well. Tbe country 
along the Strait uf I>etroit is famous fbr its orchards, which 
the French settlers have planted, and whtidt are extensive 


and well managed. A groat nuantity of cider is exported. 
Tliu must common trees are atli, beech, cedar, cliorry-trccs, 
clra, hickory, maple, oak. pine, poplar, nspen, ami walnut. 
Around the lakes of the table-land anil near tho mouth of 
aoiiio rivers large tracts are covered with tho wild rico 
iZix'inta aguatica), on which immense fiocks uf water-fowl 
of diifereDt species fbed. Of domestic animals cows aro 
most numerous. The wild animals arc the elk or moose- 
deer, deer, wolves, foxes, wild cats, otters, iiiurtcns, racoons, 
upu&sumti, squirrels of different kinds, and musk-rats. Bea¬ 
vers are only found on the riven which fall into I^kc Michi¬ 
gan. Fish abound in tbo lakes and rivers, but nut in Lake 
Michigan. Wild turkeys and pigeons nru ubtinihint. 

Inhabitanh/.—Theto are few settlements of llic whiles 
north-west of a line drawn from the mouth of St. .loscph’s 
river to that of the St^naw. Thu whole triict Iting 
north of it is chiefly in uosscssion of tho aboriginal 
tribes of tho Ottawas and Mininis, who, with sonic I'otto- 
watamis and Chippewas, have in somo placb> v>llii;;i'Kwithin 
tho range of the country iiihabitetl by the dosccmliinls of 
Europeans. These Indians generally cnltiraic inai/c, and 
some of them wheat and vc^miablcs; they also nnso horses, 
cattle, hogs, and poultry. Tbo fKipnlniiun uf tIu-'O trilnis 
may amount to about 9000. That of the whites was osli- 
mated in 1810 at 4700, in 1820 at lO.UOO, and in inso it 
amounted to 31,670 souls, and according to an onninomtion 
presented to Congress in 1834, it amoitnii-d to upwards of 
90,000 within tho limits of the prupumsl si.'ite, which is a 
greater relative increase than any other stale or lerritory in 
tho Union has had in the same time. There are ii few 
coloured individuals. 

Polilirul Divisinn and Towns. —The country sntllcd by 
the whites is divided into 35 counties. The only place uf 
importance is Detroit, built not fur from tin- elllux of tho 
river of the same name from Lake St. Clair. It u the scat 
of government, and contains above ;Hiiii> inlial'iinnt', niosily 
of French origin: it is also theprinci|>alilciN»it fur lliecnlcr, 
grain, and furs, which are H-nt fnun thi-. ]il;u-e niosiIy to 
Clovolanil in Ohiu, ,and to Maldoti in Upper Ciniada. It 
also carries on a considerable trade with the Indians. 
Mackinac, or Mackinaw, on the island of Mi<-hiliinae- 
kinac (about nino miles in circuit), contains ahout lOn 
houses, and has a good harbour. It is the great place 
of resort for the Indians butli for the sale of their furs and 
fur receiving the annuities paid them by theUniled Siiilc'-. 
There is daily communication by stcam-bouK In-tween 
Detroit and Buffiilo in New York, a distance of almve :IUi' 
miles. Many of tbe oldest inhabitants arc uf hTeiivh cxtrac- 
tiun, but the largest part of the po])uIatiun cl>ll^i‘-l> of emi¬ 
grants from Now England. 

^/sfory.—Early in tho seventeenth century flic Krciicli 
pnetratra into this country from (Quebec. In Jtirn llu-y 
rounded Detroit In 1783 Michigan was included in the 
limits of the United States, but not actually given u|) liy tlio 
British until 1796. In 1805 it was foniicd mtu a teriilery. 
(Darby’s View <\f the Unilml Slates; &c.) 

MICHIGAN, lAko. [Canada.] 

MICIPPA [MAiiD.ft, vul. xiv., p. 300.] 

Mickle, william,* was bom in the year 1 7 . 14 , at 

Langholm in Dumfriesshire, where bis father was a Pieshy- 
terian minister. At the ago of sixteen ho was sent lu the 
counting-fauusu of a relation, who was a hniwer, and re¬ 
mained thoro five years. Ho afterwards set up bu.tiu<-<H mi 
bis own account but failed, it is said, because In-ilevuteil 
those hours to his poetical studies, which should lm\u 
been dedicated to businesa. IIu subsequently became cor¬ 
rector of tho Clarendon Press in Oxford, and thoiigii .several 
of his juvenile poems had been printed, his naino remained 
unknown to tho public till the publicatiun of an c-Icgmc ode 
called ' Poilio,' in 1765. This was fullowed in 17(>7 by n 
poem in imitation of Bpenser, called ‘ Tho Uoiu-nbini-,’ jiuli- 
liibed with mauy corrections and additions ten years after¬ 
wards under the title of * Sir Marlyn.' Ho also wrote, be¬ 
sides sevei^ other poems, a ‘Letter to Dr. llarwiMid.' against 
the Arian views; an attack on Deism, called ' Voltaire in 
the Sh^es;* and a tragedy entitled the * .Siege of Marseilles.’ 
which was refused by (iorrick. Harris, and Slieridun in 
succession, and never produced. In 1775 came out his 
translation of Camoens’s ‘Lusiad,' which hail oi-cnpiud him 
five years. Governor Johnstone, his pntrun, Laving been 

* SoiaMliDM galled Williiun Juliut UieUa, but the sreMd nnine wei taetalv 
tnoiud by tbs iiaho f biawcir. 
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appointed commmiQcr of the Romney man-of-war, tooa nim 
out li> Li>,huti, where he was appointed joint-agent for tho 
prixoH that might he taken in on expected cruise. RU 
traiialalion jtroeured liim much respect among tho Puriu- 
guuse, and he was admitted a member of the royal academy, 
of wliieli I’rinco Don John of Braganza was president. A 
poem callixl ‘ Alinada Hill ’ was a result of bis residence at 
Lisbon. After Mickle's return to London with Governor 
Johnstone, ho wrote several pieces both in proso and vonto, 
the last ol'wliifU was * Bskdale Braos,' a ballad. He died 
at Whcatly in Oxfordshiro, in 1789 

His translation of tho * Lusiad' has been severely cen¬ 
sured un accMinnt of the liberties taken with the original, 
and t)ic inin'arrnnleddin'usenessof tho translation. Mickle’s 
poems ns a wliolo are worth little, indeed so little, that we 
may wonder how they arnuirod the small celebrity which 
they have nllaiiied. A balliul byMicklcentltled ‘Cumnor- 
>]al1' is not wiilumt merit; it furnished the id(>a of Sir W. 
Scott's ‘ Kenilworth,’ and is printed in the introduction to 
that Work in the lute cnmplulo edition of Scott’s novels. 

MICO. or Fair Monkey, onu of the common names for 
that s)iui'ii!s of Ouhtili {Ilapaie of llliger) known to zoolo- 
as llic Jaerhux argmlaltu, Geoif., Rimia arsentata, 
Linn. It is a very pretty little species, perhaps the pret¬ 
tiest of (he i;eiiiis. [Jacciius.] Tho head is small and 
round, the f.n-c and hands of a deep flcsb-colour; indeed 
the face and cars are of so lively a Vermillion, that the 
aiiiioal, ulieii in full health, looks almost as if it had b(>cu 
painlL-d with that colour. Tho body is covered with long 
r-ilvery-whiio iiair, and the tail U of a shining dark chest¬ 
nut, soiiu-i mil's almost hlaek. 

MlUKtlL'K'flUS, M. GootTroy’s name for a form among 
the h iimrultr: Li'wiir (Galago) (Juiueensit. Localittf .— 
Tho riior Aniazon: Para. 

M ICIIOD.X'CTYI.US. rGABiAMA.l 

Ml(.;|10(iL0SSUS. |PslTTACIDAC.j 

MR'ItOMETKR, the term generally applied to contriv¬ 
ances for llll■a'llri:lg small spaces or angles with great accu¬ 
racy or convcnient'e. 

Till! uiird IS nut applied to some artiAccs for subJii iding 
the graduations of an astrouumical instrument (for theso 
See Vkhvi Kill, nor when a magnified portion of a subsidiary 
arc is iisi'd, wliicli ina\ lie best considered under the head 
of Skituk, '/kni-ih Skctou, though Uiey come properly 
under the ili linitiun. We shall liilTow tho usual meaning 
of the teem. 

1. il ire Micmmi-Ur .—When the rays from any bright 
object l.ill u|Hm a convex Ions, an invorted image of tho 
ubjei't i' fovincd. which may ho viewwl by tho cyc-pieco as 
if It WIT” a material Iwdy. If a fine wire or spider's web be 
struti-hi'd iK-ru'^s the teleM'opu tlibu at the place where the 
image is ronniil, this too will be seen distinctly (brougli 
the eyc-piccc. Instead of fixing the wire to the telescojic 
tube, It is >ln:tehed across a sliiliug-pieoe, which is moved 
by a screw |>or]H>ndicularly to the length of the telescope, 
iiiid ran thus lu made to lucasuro tho image in terms of the 
rcvoliilioiis and parts of tho screw. The nead of tho screw 
is divided, and there is an index by which the parts are road 
uir. A littlu tongue passing over tho notches of a plate 
noil's the wiiulo number of revolutions. 

An Kngli.sli gontiuinaii named Gascoigne seems first to 
have applied this principle topraotice, but he unfortunately 
lust Ins lilb in the great civil war; and though his telescope 
fell into Townley's hands, and was used by him, tho con- 
strnctnin docs not seem to have lioen gonoraUy known 
until it was re-invented by Auzout. Different improve- 
nii'iiis ueio gradually mode nearly up to the present tirao. 
The plalu carrj ing tho wire is drawn by the scrow, and held 
back by springs, which prevent any lost time. A microine- 
tor of iliis kinc^ now generally applied to circles, transits, 
end thcoduIeU, in addition to tho fixed wires, wfaioli of 
course are olwa;7S necessary. Thoro aro two verifications: 
first, the uscortuining the value of a revolution of the screw; 
and socondly, detormining tho reading of tho scrow-hoad 
when the moveable wire coincidos with the fixed wire. In 
a circle or tUcodulot the micrometer wire is placed upon a 
sharp dislaiiL object, and llio divided limb read off. The 
screw ix liinicd through several revolutions, and the object 
is bisoctod by moving the whole instrument by iU 
tangent screw, and the dividvd limb road off a second 
time. Wo have then tho same angle measured in revo¬ 
lutions of the screw and in the divisions of tho iivstru- 
niont, and by a simple proportion Lave the valuo of a revo¬ 


lution and o( a port. With a transit, tho passage of Polaris 
over the micrometer wire is observed afier successive re¬ 
volutions of tho screw. Tlio angular mot ion of Pularis for 
the inturvals is computed from (he polar distance, and thus 
tho value in arc obtained for a revolution of the screw. To 
determine the zero position of tho micrometer wire, the 
moveable wire is brought to touch ibo fixed wire, first on one 
side, and then on tho other, and the screw-hc^ read off 
each Umu. The mean of the two readings will be that when 
the two wires are exactly Bupurim]K»cd. 

The Tpotitian inVe minrometer has lately come very much 
into use for observations of double stars, and is the wire 
mieromoler proper for equatorials. In tbis construction 
there are two wires parallel to each other, each moveable by 
its own screw: the whole apparatus can also bo turned 
round in the piano of the wires, so ua to place the wires 
in any direction, the angle round which it is turned being 
read off by two vernicra upon a sniall circle called the po¬ 
sition circle. In measuring a double Mur the wires aro 
brought near uach other, and (lie opparulus turned round 
until the two stars arc cither threadeil on one of the wires, 
or, lieiiig placed between them, are juilged to lie in tho 
same direction. The division of the micrometer circle is 
then read oSi and the observation in {lusitiun is made. Now, 
by the divided circle of tbe micrometer turn the apparatus 
round 90^ and the wires will be at right angles to the line 
joining tbe two atars. By moving the er[uatorial, place one 
wire A on one of tbe stars, and plai c the other wire B 
by its screw, on tlie second star, luad off the ^cn'w-hcad 
of B, and then nittvc A on (he second star by moving tho 
eiiualonal, and B on the first by moving its screw, and read 
off the revolutions and parts uf H. Thu diflcrenco of tho 
two readihgs of B will mve, in revolutions and |iarts of tho 
screw, twice the angle between the two stars. The pro¬ 
cess muy be repealed, keeping B fixed and moving A. 
Before or after a series of observations tbe zero or indox 
emir of the position circio should he ascertained. Place 
the inslruinvRt nearly in tbe meridian, and make a alar 
run along one of the wires from end to end. Head ana note 
the nwitiun circle, which should mark 90° and and 
(be (lifforiince from this is tbecurruction to bo applied (n all 
tho angles of position ob>erM.‘d during the evening. The 
value of a rcvulutiimof the screw maybe dcicruiined by 
separating the two wires a given number of revolutions, 
and observing a series of transits of known stars over them. 
As largo c<|uaturiaU are always carried by a clock movo- 
ment, wc should recommend fixing tliejxicifton miemweter 
upon a x/(p;nng-piecc, by which a small motion up or down 
or to tho right or left can be given to the wires without 
meddling witli the clock or the equatorial. With this ap- 
raratus tho measureuient ef double stars is perfectly easy. 
The wire micrometer requiri's itiuminntiun fur seeing the 
wires, and the light thus admittcfl ufion obliterates faint 
and ill-defined objects. For a descviption of (ho position 
micrometer and its application to tW measurement of 
double stars, see Du Morgan's Comjiuniwi to of the 

Slaru, Appendix. 

Tbe micrometer microscope, for reading off the divisions 
of graduated cir^es, dc\>ena» upon tho same principle as 
the wire micrometer. An enlarged image of the divisions 
of the limb uf the drcle is formed, and this image is measured 
by the revolutions and parts of a .screw. [Cimclk.] 

3. Tlie divided objeti glast ff»<To»«*(er anil he/ionteler, 
If an object-glass be cut across so as to form two semicircloii, 
and the scmileiises he separated by sliding one lieyund tlio 
other, each portion will form its proper image, and these 
will rotroat from each other as the seroilenees are moved. 
The semilenses are mounted on alides, and the quaiiOly of 
separation read off upon a scale. In Besacl's hehoRicler, 
tho most magnificent and most perfect instrument of this 
class, the focal length of the obioct-glass is eight French 
feel, and the apertun nearly six Frenm inches. A descrip¬ 
tion and plate will be found in tho Aulrtntomiteht A’o- 
chrichiett. No. 189. The only objuciiuii which can Iw made 
to this species of micrometer, besides the extreme difficulty 
of constructing ili is, that stars are not seen so round and 
well defluod as in an entire object-glass. R-sscl’s moasuree 
ofdouble stars ere hon-uver.so far as we can judge, tho most 
accurate that have yet been made. Suppose a double star 
is to be measured with the lieliometer: tho whole of (he 
object end is turned round, until four stars appear in aright 
line, and the samilunsea aro separated until the stars appear 
to be exactly at the tome distance from each other, when 
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tb« aeala ia read off. The aemilenaea are then shifted in e 
contrary direction, sliding the two images over each other, 
tailil they again ap|iear to be at equal distances, and the 
scale is again read off. The separation of the scale is four 
times the angular distance between the stars. There is a 
positiiin circle, on which the direction of the stars is read 
off. In measuring the diameters of tbe sun, planets, Sec., the 
two images are made to touch on opposite sides; and in ob¬ 
servations of Halley’s comet it was made to coincide with 
the neighbouring stars. The divided objeot-glass microme¬ 
ter is on tbe same principle as the heliometer; a cap con¬ 
taining tbe divided tenses is placed over the object-glass of 
the telescope. A similar mierumeter may he obtained by 
dividing one of iho leases of an eye-piece; end it seems 
probable that, with lai^ telescopes, this micrometer may 
be of considuiable use in measuring small angles. There 
is a good deal of colour in the images, but not M Um point 
of contact. Micrometers of this cuus require no iUnmina* 
tion. 

3. Seticulf and ei'rculor microiRefer. The micfometers 
hitherto described are applied to the aecurait meesures of 
small angles; tbe present class, though very useful in cer¬ 
tain cases, are of much lower pretentions. ‘Hie reticule, 
or disphrsgm, as it it sometimes called, is any fixed ar- 
nngement of wires or bars which can be applied to a 
telescope for tbe purpoee of measurement. They are ehiefly 
used when an object will not admit ofillumination, or where 
the utronomer has no accurateW divided instrument at his 
disposal, or, u in the cate Ls Caille at the Capo of Good 
Hope, when tbe object is to fix approximately a greater 
number of atars than could be done In tbe same time with 
ordinary instruments. Suppose a cross like an X or V to be 
cut out of brass-plate and inserted in the principal focus 
of a telescope with the axis of the letter in a meridian. A 
star in passing through the field is occulted at its passage 
behind each of the bars, and the time noled^ The interval 
will show, by an easy calculatiuu, bow far it posses ftoin the 
vertex; and the mean of the times, the moment when it 
passes Iho axis of the diapbiagm. If the true position of 
any one star so passing is known from any other source, all 
the other stars can be thus doiermined differentially with 
respect to it. He method is not very accurate, but may 
often be applied advantageously and with very siuali instru¬ 
mental meant. If a fine wire be drown perpendicular to 
the axis, and t bright star, observed with iUumination.made 
to run along the wire, the axis of tbe diaphragm can bo 
set in a muridian, and that is the only verification nccus- 
siiry. The computation in declination will bo least if the 
angle between the bars is such that tbo base of the triangle 
is equal to its altitude. This reticule is very convenient for 
mapping, if placed in the meridian, or for cometary ob¬ 
servation, if the telescope is mounted as an equatorial, 
however rudely. 

Tbe circular micrometer was introduced, we believe, by 
Olbers, and perfected by Frauenhofer {Attron. Ndekriehl^ 
iv. 22 ), and is much less known and used in tbia country 
than it deserves. A-inetal ring is set in the centre of a 
pcrfoiated glass-plate, and tbo outer and inner edge of the 
ring is turned true. Tbe plate is fixed in the focus of 
a telescope, and tho appearance is that of a ring suspended 
in the heavens. The telescope is pointed, and we observer 
notes the time when a star disappears at tbe outer ring, 
re-appoars on tbe inner ring, disappears again, and finally 
re-appears. If two stars Iw thus observed, it is clear that 
when a mean is taken of tbe disappearances and re-sp- 
pearances of each, that tbe difference between the two 
means will be the difference of right ascension between 
(he two stars, and therefore that u one be known, the 
oiber is determined. Again, if tbe diaineler of the ring 
has been determined, and the declination of tbe atars nearly 
known, the time of describing the chord of the ring will 
give, by ea eeey oomputeiion, the distance of tbe chord 
li'om thie centre^ and that the more accurately the emallfr tbo 
cliord described. He tom or diffmnee of these twodistsaoes 
is tho difference of the stem in declination. The oompitta- 
tioii of the second star with ita ai^rpxtmate declination may 
be repeated if the start are near the pole. It will be seen 
that nothing is reauired for the eirouisr micrometer, but the 
nuuer of fixing tbo telescope for a few minutos until -a 
known star passes the field, and that no illumination is 
required. It is especially the apparatus for determining the 
place of a faint comet or planet, and in the hanus of 
Olbers, Harding, and many other Oenaaa astrouomers, has 


been of infloito use in cometary astronomy and in the dis 
coveryand observation of tho small planets. When the 
comet has a large motion, or when the position of the star 
is so low as to require attention to tbe aifference of refrac¬ 
tion, the computation is a little more complicated, but ee- 
nurally scarcely any computation is required, and tbe results, 
in li^ht ascension at least, are good. Tliu observations at 
the inner edge of the ring are to be preferred. When 
however the object will bmr illumination and tbo astro¬ 
nomer possesses a telescope so mounted that he cun apply 
a wire micrometer to it, the results from this are incom¬ 
parably more accurate, and the reticule above mentioned is 
certainly better for detormioing decimation. Frauenhofer 
aftenraw (Aetronom. Sack., iv. 43) proposed anollior ring 
and reticule micrometer. He cut a series of rings or linos 
upon a piece of plane glasa which he placed in the principal 
focus of tbe object-glass, and then by a side lamp illumi¬ 
nated tbe rings, leaving the rest of the field dark. It's 
evident that for certain obswvations this micrometer vrould 
have great advantagea. 

There are many other micrometers, but tliey are not in 
such general use as to demand any notice here. Tho reader 
will find them very fully and elaborately described in 
Pearun't Aetronomu, vol. li., p. 126 to 272 inclusive. 

MICROPO'GON, H. Temminck's name few a genus of 
Seansorial Birds which has the general structure of Bucca. 
Tbe gape however is smooth. Tho three first quills only 
are graduated. Hr. Swoinson arranges it under tho ' Buc- 
coin«,’ or' Barbutt' a subfamily of his PieuUe. 

MICRO'PTERUS, a name assigned by MM. Quuy and 
Qaimard to a genus of AntUida, remarkable for tliu short¬ 
ness of their wings. 

Two species are recorded, viz. Micropterttt braehtjpterue 
(Quoy and Gaim., Oidemia Patachonica, King, Anus iira- 
chifptera. Lath., Bacehoree of Cook and Byron, and Steamer- 
duM of King), and ilfterop/eru* Patuchonicus, King, which 
is smaller in the body than the first, and is able to fly. 

Description qf the Jlrtt-named Species. —Above lead- 
colour, inclining to grey; abdomen whitish; tho beauty- 
spot on the wings white, at the bend a blunt spur; bill 
yellow, the nail black; legs fuscous yellow. Length from 
lip of the bill to end of tail, 4U inches; of bill, J; of wing, 
from caiqNil joint to apex of second quill feather, 11 ; of 
tail, s; of tarsi, 2}. (King.) 

HubiU, Fbod, ^.—Captain Phillip Porker King. R.N., 
who has described both species, one in tbo Zool. jounml, 
and the second in the Proceedings, first full in willi 
tho larger species at Eagle Bay. beyonu Cane San Isidro 
(Point Shut-up of Byron), in (be Sintit of MiigalhaiiUH. 

* Here,’writes Captain King, ‘we saw, for the first time, 
(hat moat remoruble bird tbo Steamer-duck. Before 
steam-boats were in general use, this bird was denominated, 
iVom its swiftness in skimming over tho surface of the 
water, the ’racehorse,’ a name which occurs frequently in 
Cook's, Byron’s, and other voyages. It is a gigantic duck, 
the lai^est 1 have mot with. It has tlie lobated bind toe, 
legs placed for backwards, end other characteristics nf the 
oceanic ducks. The principal peculiarity of this bird is tliu 
shortness and remarkably small size of tbe wings, whivli, 
not having sufficient power to raise the body, servo only to 
propel it along, rather then through tlie water, and are 
used like tbo paddles of a steam-vessel. Aided by those 
aud its strong broad-webbed feet, it muves with astonishing 
velocity. It would not be an exaggeration to stale its 
syeed at ftom twelve to fifteen miles an hour. Tho pecu¬ 
liar form of the win^ and the short rigid feathers which 
cover it, together with the power (bis bird possesses of 
remaining a cpnsidorable time under water, constitute it a 
striking nnk between the genera Anas ud Aj^enodyles. 
It has been noticed by laany former navigaftrs. The largest 
wo found measured nc^ inches fiom tbe extremity of the 
bill to that of Um rad weighed thirteen pounds; but 
Captain Codk' ihratloiis, in bis second voyage, that the 
weight of one was twenty-nine pounds. It is ve^ difficult 
to kill them, on account of their wariness and (hick coat of 
feathen,' which is impenetrable by anything •mailer than 
swan-shpt The flavour of their flesh is so strong and 
fishy, tbit at first we killed them solely for spcciinens. 
Five or •iz months however on salt provisions taught many 
to think such food palatable, and the aeomen nevur lost an 
opportunity of eating them. I have preferred those ducks 
to salt beef, but more as a prevent|ye against scurvy than 
from liking their taste. 1 am averse to altering nunes, 
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particularly in natural history, without very K°od reason; 
Dut in this case I do think the nnniu of‘^steamer ” much 
more appropriate and descriptive of the swift paddling 
motion of liiese birds than that of “ ruce^horse.” 1 bclicvo, 
too, the name of “steamer" is now generally given to it by 
those who have visited those regions.’ 

The same author informs us that PecUn vilreu*, whose 
shell is found attached to the loaves of Fucut giganlevB, 
together with other Molliaca, is the food of the steamer* 
ducks M. brachyptenu and M. Patachonieut. 

{Narralive ^ the Surveying Voyages S. Advert' 

ture and Beagle, vol. i.) 



Ititce-lionr, VI Stusiasiduck (Mkropterui hnctiyptciun). 

Micropierue comes very near to Alieroplera, Graven- 
horsl’s name for a genus of coloonterous insects, and to 
Microptere of Luci^pedc, who uses tlic term to designate a 
genus of Ai'uuthoplvrygious fishes. 

Ml'CROl’US, Mr. Swainsun’s name for the Arst genus 
of his llraehvpodinu). the first subfumily of the Merulida, 
according to (ns arrangement. [Mkhiilidx.] 

Example, Micmimt chuUi-acejihalut ; live chalcocephalus, 
Temin. 

Detcriplinn.—Miih.—TXv) wliolo head covered with a 
sort of hood of metallic black with violet reHcctions; the 
neck, the shoulders, the buck, and wings dull gray or lead 
colour; breast deep gray .which becomes brighter un the other 
lower purls of the body; wings black, but the secondaries 
gray, bordered with whitish on the exterior barbs; tail 
gray, with a transverse block band, and terminated with a 
broud white border. Length six inches four linos. Finale: 
less lively in colour. 

leiealUy, Java, where Von HasscU found it in the wild 
and woody district of Bantam. 
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MICROSCOPE, the name of an instrument fur cnablin" 
the oyo to see distinctly objects which aro placed at a very 
short distance from it, or to sec magnified images of small 
objvcts, and therefore to see smaller objects than would 
otherwise be visible. ITie name is derived from the two 
Greek words, expressing this property, p*ep6t, email, and 
aeortiu, to lee. 

So lilllo is known of tlic early history of the microacupe, 
and so certain is it that the magnifying power of lenses 
mutt have been discovered as soon as lenses wore 
that there is no reason for hotarding any doubtful specula¬ 
tions on tlie question of discovery. We shall proceed there* 
fere at once to describe the simplest forms of microscopes, 
to explain their later and more imnortantimprovemeuts, and 
finally to exhibit the instrument in iU present perfect state. 

In doing this we shall assume that the reader is familiar 
with the information contained in the articloa Light, 
Lbks, Achkohatic, AiiXHKATiox, and the other subdivi¬ 
sions of the scicuco of Optics which are treated of in this work. 

The use of the term magni/yinx has led many into a mis¬ 
conception of the nature of cfiect producM by convex 
lenses. It is not always understood that the so-called mag¬ 
nifying power of a lens applied to the eye, as in a micro¬ 
scope, is derived from its enabling the eye to approach more 
nearly to its object than would otherwise be cumpatiblo with 
distinct vision. The coiuinon occurrence of walking acrovs 
the street to read a bill is in fact magnifying the bill by 
approach; and tho observer, at every step he takes, makes 
a CMngc in the optical arrangement of his eye, to adapt it 
to the lessening dUtance between himself and the* ekjcci nf 
his inquiry. This power of spontaneous adju^lmcnt is so 
unconsciously e.\ci led, that unless the altentinn b« railed 
to it by circumstances, we are totally unaware of its exer¬ 
cise. 

In the case just mentioned the bill would be read with 
eyes in a very diflerent statu of adjustment from that in 
which it was discovered on the opposite side of the street, 
but no conviction of this fact would bo impresseil tippn ibe 
mind. If however the supposed individual should perceive 
on some part of the paper a small speck, which be suspects 
to be a minute insect, and if be should attempt a very dose 
approach of liis eye for tho purpose of vei ifying his suspi¬ 
cion, he would presontly fiud tut the power of natural uiljust- 
ment has a limit; for when his eye has arrived within about 
ton inches, he will discover that a further approach produces 
only conl'iikiou. But if, os ho continues to appruucli, he 
were lu ])hice before his eye a series of properly arranged 
convex lenses he would see the object gradually and dis¬ 
tinctly increase in apparent size by tho mere continuance of 
the operation of approaching. Tet the glusses applied to 
the eye during the approacli from ten inches to one nidi, 
would have done nothing more than bad been prcviomly 
done by the eye itself during the approach from filly feet to 
one foot. In both cases the magnifying is effected really 
by tho approach, the lenses'merely rendering the latter pe¬ 
riods of tne approach ooropatibla with distinct vision. 

A very striking proof or this statement may be obtained 
by the rollowing simple and instructive experiment. Take 
any minute object, a very small insect for tnstance, held on 
a pin or gummed to a slip of glass; then present it to a 
strong light, and look at it through the finest needle-hole in a 
blackened cord placed about an inch before it. Tho in-a’Ct 
will appear quite distinct, and about ten times larger ilian 
its usual size. Then suddenly withdraw the cord without 
disturbing the object, whidi will instantly become indiklinct 
and tieany invisible. The reason is, that the naked eye 
cannot tco at so small a distance as one inch. But the card 
with the hole having enabled the cyo to approach wiihiii an 
inch, and to see distinctly at that distance, is thus proved 
to be as decidedly a magnifying instrument as any lens or 
combination of lenses. 

This description of magnifying power does not apply to 
such instruments as the solar or gss niicrotroi>e, by which 
we look not at the object itself, but at its shadow or picture 
on the wall; and the description will require some modifi¬ 
cation tn treating of the compound microscope, whore, as in 
the telescope, on image or picture is formed by one lens, 
that imago or picture being viewed aa an original object by 
another Icna 

It is nevertheless so important to obtain a dear notion 
of the real nature of the effect produced by a lens ap¬ 
plied to tho eye, that we will adduce the instance ofspeclades 
to render the point more familiar. If the person who has 
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been supposed to crou tlie street Ibr the purpose oC reading 
a bill ha^ been aged. Iho limit to the power of adjustment 
would havo bran discovered at a greater distance, and with¬ 
out so severe a tost as the suppos^ insect. The eyes of tho 
very aged generally loeo the power of adjustment at a dis¬ 
tance of thirty or forty inebaa instead of ten, and the spec¬ 
tacles worn in consequence are as much magnifying glasses 
to them as the lenses employed by younger eym to examine 
tlieraostminuteobjeota. Spectacles are roagnifying glasses 
to the aged because they enable such persons to seo as 
closely to their objects as the young, and therefore to see 
the objects luger than they could tbemselTes otherwiso sco 
them, but not larger than they are seen by the unassisted 
younger eye. 

In saying that an object appears larger at one time, or to 
one person, than anotliOT, it is necessary to guard against 
misconroption. By tlw apparent sixe of an object we mean 
the angle it subtenda at the eye, or tho angle formed by 
two lines drawn from the centre of the oye to the extremi¬ 
ties of the object. In figwi 1, the lines A £ and B £ drawn 

Fig.\. 
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from the arrow to the eye form the angle A £ B, which, 
when the angle ia small, is nearly twico as great as the angle 
C E D formed by lines drawn from a similar arrow at twice the 
distonce. The arrow A B will therefore appear nearly twice 
as long as C D, being seen under twice the angle, and in tho 
Slime proporiion fur any greater or IcsM'r dmerence in dis¬ 
tance. The angle in question is called ihc angle of vision, or 
the visual angfe. 

Tho angle of vision must however not be confounded 
with the angle of the pencil of light by which an object is 
seen, and which is explained in figwe 2. Here we have 
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drawn two arrows placed in relation to the eye as before, 
ond from tlte centre of each have drawn linea exhibiting. 
tlie quantity of light which each point will send into tho 
eye at the rMpcctive distanceo. 

Now if E r npresont'the diameter of the pupil, tho an¬ 
gle E A F shows the sue of the oono or peoeil of light which 
viilcrs the from the point A, and in like manner the 
angle E B F is that df the pencil emanating from B, end 
entering the oyo. Than, since EA F ia doublo E B F. it is 
evident that A is seen by four times the quantity of light 
which could bo receit-ed from an ociually illuminated pmnt 
ut B; so that the nearer body would appear brighter if it 
did not appear larger; but as its apwenl area is increased 
four times, oa well os its light, oo aifferuDce in this respect 
is discover!^. But if we could find means to send into the 
eye a larger pencil of light, as for instance that shown by 
the lines G A H, without increasing the Mparent aisa in 
the same proportion, it is evident that we aboidd obtain a 
benefit totally distinct from that of increased magnltu^ 
and one which is in some cases of even more impoilance 
than six* in dwolopiog the atniotura of what we wkh to 
examine. ThiSt it will be hereafter shown, is sometimes 
done; for the pcoseot, we wish merely to exfdoin oloarly 
the dutinctioQ betwom apparent magnitude, or the angle 
under which the objeet ia •eM.aod apparent teiAtnaaiL or 
the angle of the peneii e^ lig)tt by whieb eaob of its points 
is seen, and with these expluatjena sra shall cootimie to 
employ the common exprassioni mogDifying glass and mog- 
ni^ing power. 

The magnifying power of a aingle l en s depends upon iti 
focal length, tbe object being in foot plaoea nearly in its 
priAcipal focus, or so that tbe light which diverges from 


each point may, after refraction by tho lens, pi'ocoed m pn* 
rallol lines to the eye, or os nearly so os is requisitu for uis- 
linet vision, in fig. 3, AU is u doublo convex lens, noar 
c 
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which is a small arrow to represent the nlijcrl under ex¬ 
amination. and the cones drawn from its cxlri'iiiilii's an; 
portions of the rays ufliglit diverging from tUuso poiins niitl 
falling upon tho lens. Tliitu! ruys, if sull'iTcil to fall at once 
upon the pupil, would be too divurgciit tnpi-rmil titcir being 
brought to a focus upon Iho retina by the optical nrrunge- 
nicnis of tho ^e. But being Hmt poasod thKiigli the li-tis. 
they are bent into nearly parallel lines, or into lines diverg¬ 
ing foom soma points within tho limits of distinct vi«iun, as 
from C and D. Thus altoruii, the eyo receives tiivin pre¬ 
cisely as if they emanated from a larger arrow placcil at 
CD, which we may suppose to be ten iiiehus fiom the eye, 
and then the digerunce between the real and (ho ironginary 
arrow is called the magnifying power of the lens in (|iies- 
tion. 

From what has been said it will be evident that two per¬ 
sons whose eyes thfrered as to the distanre ut wliieh tliey 
obtained disimet visiun, would give different results ns to 
the magnifjing power of a lens. To one who cun •‘ee ilis* 
tinctly with the nuked eyo at a ilistant'e of five iiu-lu's, the 
magnifying power would seem iind would iiiiU-cd he only 
half what we have assumed. Such instanres un-I kuvumt 
rare; the focal length of the eye usually ranges i'runi six to 
twelve or fourteeti inches, so that the dislunce wc first iis- 
sumeJ of ten inches is very near the true average, and is u 
convenient luiinbur, inasmuch as a cipher added to the de¬ 
nominator of the fraction which expresses the forul Iciigtli 
of a lens gives its ntngnifying power. Thus n lens whose 
foral length ia ouc-sixiccntli of an inch is suul to magnify 
100 times. 

When tho focal length ofn lens isvcrysntull it is ilillieiitL 
to measure accurately thu disiniirc bulweeii ilsei-ntre and 
its object. In sneh eases the best way to obtain the tiK-al 
length fur parallel or nearly parallel rays is to view the 
image of some distant object formed by the lens in i)Ueslioii 
through another lens of one inch uilar focal length, keeping 
both eyes open ond comparing ihc image presented llir>iiigit 
tlie (wo lenses with that of Ihc naked eye. Tho proporiion 
between the two images so seen will be tho focal length in¬ 
quired. Thus if the image seen by tlic naked cyo is ten 
times as large ai that shown by Iho lenses, the fiK^l length 
of the lens in question is one-tenth of an inch. Thu panes 
of glass in a window, or courses of bricks iu a wall, ure oni- 
venient objects fiir this puryiosc. 

In whichever way the focal length of tho lens is aserr- 
tained, tho rules given for deducing its magnifying jiuwcr 
are not rigorously correct, though they are sufficient ly so fur 
ail practical purposes, particularly as tbe whole n‘sts oti an 
assumption in regard to the focal length of the eye, anil as 
it does not in any way affect the actual measurement of thu 
object. To calculate with great prveision thu magnifying 
power of a lens with a given focal length of cyo, it is nceus- 
sarv that the thickneasof the lens be takun into the account, 
and also the focal length of tbe eye itself. 

We have hiUierto oonaidered a magnifying lens only in 
reference to its enlMement of tho object, or the increase of 
tho angle under wbi^ the object is seen. A further and 
equally important oonsideration is that of the number of 
rays or quantity of light by which every point of tho object 
is rendered visible. The naked eyo, as shown in fig. 2, ad¬ 
mits tnm each point of every visible object a cone of light 
having the diameter of the pupil for its base, and most Or¬ 
tons are ihmiliar with that beautiful provision by which in 
eases of excessive brilliancy tlie pupil spontaneously con- 
(raeti to reduce tho cone of admitted light within bearable 
limits. This cflect is still further produced in the experi¬ 
ment already descfibed, of looking at an object through a 
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neoille-holo in a card, vhich ia oquivalont to reducing the 
pupil to (he siso of a necdlo'hole. Scun in ibia way tlio ol>> 
jccl iKcuiiiua coinparalively dark or obacuru; because each 
iKiiiit is seen by moans of a very small cone of light, and a 
liltlu vuiisidcraiioD will suffice to explain the different efTccts 
produced by the ncedlc-hole and tbo Ions. Buth change 
the angular vnluo of the cone of light presented to tlio eye, 
hut tlio lens changes tlto angle by bending the extreme 
rays within the limits suited to distinct vision, while tho ' 
iieudlo-hule eSbcIs tbo same purpose by cutting off tbo 
rays which exceed those limits. 

It bus been sliowii tliat remoTing a brilliant oUoct to a 
gTcat(!r distance will reduce tUo quantity of light which 
each point sends into the oyo, as effectually as viewing it 
thniugli a ncodlo'holc; and magnifying an object by a lens 
luis hecu shown to he the same thing in some respects us 
^olno^illg it tu a greater distance. Wo have to see the 
niugniflud picture by the light emanating from the small 
ohjcct, and it becomes a matter of difficulty to obtain from 
each point a sulllcient quantity of light to boar tho diffusion 
of u great magnifying jwwer. Wc want to perfiirm an opo- 
r itiuti just the revurso of applying tho card with the needlc- 
holu to tho eye—we wont in some cases to bring into tho 
oye llio hugest jiossiblc pencil of light fh>ni each point of 
tho ohjcct. 

R<‘fcrring to fls- ■'1, it will be observed that if the oyo 
could SCO the small arrow at tho distance there shown with¬ 
out the intervention nf the tons, only a very small portion of 
the cones of light driiwn from its extremities would enter 
llio pnpil: ivlicrouR \rn hare siippesud that after being bunt 
by the h-ns tho whole of tins light enters the eye as part of 
Ihu cones of smaller angle whose summits are nt C and D. 
These cones will further explain the difforeiioe betwcuii 
large mill small pencils of light; those from the small arrow 
arc large pencils; the duttol cones from the large arrow uro 
small peni'ils. 

In assuming Ibat the whole of this light could have been 
siiircrcd to enter the eye through the lens A B, wo did so fur 
the s.-ike nf nut jicrplcxing the reader with too many con- 
sidcrutiiins at uiice. lie must now learn that so large a 
|H-iici1 of light passing through a single lens would be mi dis¬ 
torted by Ihesphciical ilgure uflhelen'., and by the cliruniatic 
divporsiiin oft lie glass, ns lojimitncn n very confused and itn- 
pcrfoi-l image. This iMiifusiun may lie greatly diminished by 
reducing the pencil: for iiisliiiicc, by applying a stop, as 
it is ealUiI, to the loiis. which is neillu-r moro nor less than 
the nc'-dle-liulc iipplieil lo the eye. A small pencil uf'light 
may Iv ihus tr.uismitled IliroiigU a single lens withoul siif- 
feniig fVoiii spherical aberration or elironmlic dispersion any 
iuuoiiiu of disloition which will uiaienully afToct the hguru 
of the object; but this quaiitily of light is insufficient to 
Ikmi' diffusion over the magnillcd picture, which is therefore 
too obsoiirc tu cshibit what wo most dvsirv to sec,—those 
hcmiliful .ami deheato inurkiugs by nbicli one kind of or¬ 
ganic muliur is distinguished from another. With a small 
.a)>erture those markings are not seen at all; with a largo 
aperture and a single lens they exhibit a faint nebulous ap- 
])earanee enveloped in a chromatic mist, a stato which is of 
coiiTM- utterly valueless to the naturalist, and not even 
amusing to the amateur. 

It becomes thcrofurc a most important problem to recon¬ 
cile a largo aperture with distinctness, or, as it is called, da- 
JinitioH ; anil this lias liven done in a c.onsidorablo degree 
by effecting the required amount of rofractien through two 
or inoro lenses instead of one, thus reilucing the angles of 
incidence and refraction, and producing other effects which 
will be shurily iioticeti. This was first accomplished in a 
satisfactory manner by— 

Dr. JVollatton'a Doublet, 

Fig. 4. invented by tbo celebrated philosopher whose 
name it hears; it consists of two pfano-convox 
lonsos {fig. 4) having their focal lengths in 
/ the proportion of 1 to 3, or nearly so, and placed 
- at a distance which can be ascertained best W 
actual uxporimunt. Thoir plane sides are placed towards 
the object, and tho lens of shortest focal length next the 
object. 

It appears that Dr. Wollaston was led to this invention by 
considering that tho Achromatic Huyghcncan Eye-piece, 
which will be hereafter described, would, if reversed, possets 
similar good properties os a mmpic microscope. But it will 
bo evident wueu the eye piece is understood, that the oif 


cumstanees which render it acbromatic are very imperfectly 
applicable to the simple microscope, and that the doublet, 
without a nice adjustment of the stop, would be valueless 
Dr. Wollaston makes no allusion to a stop, nor is it certain 
tbat he oonteraplated its introduction, although his illness, 
which terminate fatally toon after the presentation of liis 
pawr, mav account for tho omission. 

The nature of tlie corrections which take place in the 
doublet is explained in the annexed diagram {fig. •>), where 
L O L' is the object, P a portion of the pupd, and D D the 
slop, or limiting aperture. 
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Now, it will be obsm’ed that each of the pencils of liglit 
from the extremities L L' of the object is rendered exi-eii- 
tricel by the slop, and of consequence each passes through 
tho two lenses on opposite sides of their common axis O P; 
thus each becomes affected by opposite errors, which tu 
some extent balance and correct each other. To take the 
pencil L, for instance, which enters the eye at K B U B. it is 
Dent to the right at the first lens, and to the left at ihe 
second; and os each bending alters the direction of tim 
blue rays more th^n the red, and moreover as the blue 
rays fall nearer the margin of the second lens, where the 
rcheclioii, being moro powerful than near the centre, com¬ 
pensates in some degreo for tho greater focal length of the 
second lens, the blue and red rays will cineqp: very nearly 
])arallcl, and of consequence colourless to the eye. At ilie 
same time the sphericu aberration has been dimiuished by 
the circumstance tbat the side of the pencil which passes 
ono lens neatest the axis passes the other nearest the 
margin. 

This explanation applies only to the pencils near (he ex¬ 
tremities of the object The central pencil, it is obi ious 
would pass both lenses symmetrically; the same ixirtious of 
lightoccupying nearly the same relatiVeplacesoii huihlciisCK. 
Tlie blue Ught would enter the second lens nearer to its 
axis than the red, and being tbos less refracied than iliu 
red by the second lens, a small amount of rompciisalioii 
would take place, quite different in principle and inferior mi 
d^reo to that which is produced in the excentricai pencils. 
In the intermediate spaces the corrections are still mure im¬ 
perfect and uncertain; and this explains the cause »f *hi* 
abemtions which must of necessity exist even in the best- 
m^e douUet. It is however infinitely superior to a siiiglo 
lens, and will transmit a pencil of an angle of from tu 
30* without any very sensible errors. It exhibits tberefuro 
many of tite luiial teat-objects in a very beautifu manner. 

The next st^ in the iroiwovement of the •‘“pw micro- 
seope bean more analogy to the eye-piece. This improve- 
nent was made by Mr. Holland, and it ooDauts (at sbovn 
in fy. 6) in ittbslitutii^ two lenses for tho first in the 
doublet, and retaining tho stop between 
them and the third. The first bending, 
beiDg thus effected by two lenses insteuil 
of one, is accompanim by smaller aberra¬ 
tions, which are therefore more completely 
boiancod oi oocioeted at tho second bend- 
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ing, in Ihc opposite ilirection, by the thinl lens. This com¬ 
bination, though uallod a inpict, is esscnlialty a doublet, in 
whiidi the anterior tons is divided into two. Fur it must be 
recollected that the first pair of lenses merely accomplishes 
vhat might huw been dune, though with less precision, by 
one; but the two lenses of the doublet are opp^l to each 
other; the second diminishing the magnifying power of the 
first. The first pair of lenses in the triplet concur in pr^ 
during a certain amount of magnifying power, which is 
diininishol in nuantity and corrected as to aberration at the 
third lens hy tnc rluinge in relation to the position of the 
axis which takes place in the iwiicil between what is virtu¬ 
ally the first and second lens. In this combination the errors 
ore still further reduced by the close approximation to iho 
object which causes tlie refractions to take place near the 
axis. Thus the transmission of a still larger angular (lencil, 
nntucly Ou'’, is rendered compatible with distinctness, and a 
more intense image is presented to the eye. 

Kvery increase in the number of lenses is alteniloil with 
one drawback, from the circumstance that a certain portion 
of light is lost by reflection and absorption each time that 
the ray enters a iivw metliiim. This loss bears no sensible 
proportion to the gain arising from the increased aperture, 
Vhich, being as the squarcof the diameter, multiplies rapidly; 
or if wc estimate hy the angle of the admitted pencil, which 
is more ca.sily ascertained, the intensity will be ns the square 
of twice the tangent of half ihu niiglo. To explain this, let 
Dli ifis'. 7) represent the diameter of the lens, or of that 
p.arl of it which is really employed; C A 
the perpendicular drawn from its centre, 
and A ^ A D, the extreme rays of the iii- 
cidont pencil of light DAB. Then the 
diameter being 2CB, tho area to which 
the intensity of vision is proportional will 
be (2 C B)*, and C B is evidently the tan¬ 
gent of the angle CAB, which is half the 
angle of the admitted pencil DAB. Or, 
if a be used to denote the angular apur- 
turc, llie expression for the intensity is 
A (2 tan. i al^ which increases -so rapidly 

with the increase of a, as to make the kiss of light by reflec¬ 
tion and absorption of little c(>nsc(]ucncc. 

The combination of three lenses approaches, as has been 
stated, very close to the object; so close, indeed, os to pre¬ 
vent the use of more than three; and this constitutes a 
limit to iho improvement of tho simple microscope, for it is 
called a simple mieroseopc, although cimsUting of three 
lenses, and although a compound microscope maybe mudo 
of only three or even two lenses; hut the different orrango- 
ment which gives rise to the terra compound will be better 
understood when that instrument is explained. 

Befhre we proceed to describe the simple microscope and 
its appendages, it will be well to explain such other points 
in reference to the form and materiaU of lenses as arc most 
likely to be interesting. 

A very useful form of leos was proposed by Dr. Wollas- 
Inn, and called by him the Feriseopie tens. It consisted of 
two hemispherical lenses, cemented together by their plane 
faces, having a stop between them to limit the aperture. 

8 , A similar proposal was made by Mr. Cod- 
A ' dinglon, who however executed tbo project 
Y in a better manner, by cutting a groove in 
a whole sphere, and filling the groove with 
opaque matter. His lens, which is the 
well-known Coddington lens, is shown in 
Jtg-B. It gives a largo field ofvicw, which 
is equally good in ail directiona, as it is 
evident that tho pencils A A' and B B' 
pass through under precisely the same cir¬ 
cumstances, Its spnerieal form has the 
further advantage of rendering the position 
in whieh it is hold of comparatively little 
eonoequence. It ia therefore very convo* 
nient as a hand-lens, but its definition is of 
eoorae not ao good as that of a well-made 
Miet or achromatic lens. 

Another Toni useful form of doublet was 
propoeed by Sir John Herschel, chiefly 
like the CoOdington lens, for the sake of a 
wide field, and chiefly to be used in the 
hand. It is shown in /Ig. 9: it consists of 
a double convex or crossed lens, having 
the radii of curvature as 1 to 6, and of a 



piano concave lens whose focal length is lo that of the 
convex lens as 13 to 5. 

Various, indeed innumerable, oilier forms and combina¬ 
tions of lenses have been projecivd, some displaying much 
ingenuity, but few of any practical use. In (he C^ladioplric 
lenses the light emerges at right angles from its entering 
direction, being reflected from a siiriiioe cut at an angle of 
•15 degrees to the axes of tho curved surfaces. 

It was at ono time ho)>ed,aa the precious stones arc mure 
refractive than glass, and as the increased refractive power 
is unaecompuniod by a rurrespondent increase in chroiiiatio 
disporsion, that they would furnish valuablo tnateriuls fur 
' lenses, inasmuch as the refractions would l>o accomplislicd 
by shallower curves, and consequently with duiimislied 
I spherical aberration. But these no]ies were dia'imininted: 
everything that ingenuity uiid jicrscvcmnce could accom¬ 
plish was tried by Mr. Varley and Mr. Fritchard. under the 
patronage of Dr. Goring. It appeared however that tho 
great relloctivo power, the doubly-refracting projierty. tho 
colour, and the heterogeneous structure of Ihc jewels which 
were tried, much mure than cuunterbalaiiced the benefits 
ni'ising fruin their greater refractive |N>«rer, and Icll no 
doubt of the siqicrioriiy of skilfully made glass doublets and 
triplets. The idea is now, iii fact, ubanduiu-d; ami the 
same remark is applicable lo the ullenipts at ooll^lrm■lillg 
fluid lenses, and lo the projects fur giving to glass other 
llinn spherical surfaces,—-none of which have come into ex¬ 
tensive use. 

By the term simple microscoiie is meant one in which the 
object is viewed directly through a lens or conibiii.ntion of 
lenses, just as wo have suppuMnl an arrow or an insect to 
be viewed through a glass held in tho li.uid. When how¬ 
ever the magnifying jiower of Iho glass is considerable, in 
other words, when its focal length is very sliorl, and its pro¬ 
per distance from <ts object of eunsc(|ucnee e(]uaUy short, it 
requires to ho jilaccd at that proper distance with great 
precision: it cannot therefore Iw held with sulficient accu¬ 
racy and steadiness by the unossislod hand, but must bo 
mounted in a frame having a rack or scrow to move it 
towards or (him another frame or stage whieh holds the 
object. It is then called a microscope, and it is furnished, 
according to circumstances, with lenses and mirrors to 
collect and reflect the light upon the object, and witli other 
conveniences w liich will now do dcscrib^ 

One of Uie host forms of a stand for a simple microscope 
is shown in ^g. 10, where A is a brass pillar screwed to a 


Fig. 10. 


tripod bare ; B is a brood stage for the objects, secured to 
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the stem by icrevs, whoso milled heads aro at (h By 
means of tlie large milled head D, a triangular bar, having 
a rock, is elevated out of the stem A, carryin)^ the lens- 
holder B, which has a liorisoatal movement in one di¬ 
rection, by means of a rack worked by the milled head P, 
and in the other direction by turning on a circular pin. 
A concave mirror G reflects the light upwarila through 
the holo in the stage, and a lens may be attached to the 
stage for the purpose of Uirowing light on an opaque object, 
in the some way that the forceps li for holding such ob¬ 
jects is attached. This microscope is peculiarly adapted, 
by its brood stage and its general steadiness, for dissucting; 
and it ia renilercd more convenient for this purpose by 
placing it between two inclined planas of mahogany, which 
support tho arms and clevato the wrists to tho level of tho 
stage. This apparatus is called the dissecting rest. When 
dissecting is not a primary object, a joint may be made at 
the lower end of tbo stem A, to allow the whole to take an 
inclined position; and then tho spring clips shown upon 
the stage are useful to retain the ubiect in its place. Nume¬ 
rous conveiiittiit appendices may be made to accompany 
such microscopes, which it will be impossible to mvntinn in 
deiail: the most useful arc Mr. Varlcy’s capillary cages for 
coiiluining animalculoi in water, and parts of aquatic plants; 
also his tubes for obtaining and separating such objects, 
and Ins phial and phint-holdcr for preserving and exhibiting 
small living specimens of the Cnara, Nitella, nnd other 
similar plants, and observing their circulaliim. Tho phial- 
miiTUsiopo atiVirds facilities for observing the operations of 
minutti wgctublo uiid animal life, which will probably lead 
to the most interesting discoveries. The recent volume.^ of 
tho Tninsactions of the Snciciy of Arts contain an immense 
mass of inforuiation of this sort, and to these we icfer the 
reader. 

Ihe mode of illuminating objects is one on uliirh we 
must give some further iiifurination, for the manner in 
which an object is lighted ia scitxid iii importance only to 
the excellence of the glass through nhich it is seen. In 
investigating any now or unknown specimen, it should he 
viewed in turns by every description of light, direct and 
ohliquc, as a transparent object and as an opaque object, 
with strong and with faint light, with lai^e angular pencils 
and with small angular pencils thrown in all possible direc¬ 
tions. Every change will probably develop some new (bet 
in reference to the structnru of the object, which should 
itself be varied in the mode of mounting in every possiblu 
way. It should be seen both wet and dry, and immersed 
in fluids of various qualities and densities, such as water, 
alcohol, oil, and Canaila balsam, for instance, which last has 
a refractivo power nearly ei|UBl to that of glass. If the ob¬ 
ject bo delicate vegctAldo (issue, it will be in somo respects 
rendered more visible by gentle beating or scorching by a 
clear flro placed between two plates of glass. In this way 
the spiral vessel.s of asparagus and other similar vegetables 
may he beautifully displayed. Dyeing the objects in tincture 
Ilf iodine will in some cases answer ibis purpose hotter. 

But the principal quevtioii 
in regard to illuminatinu is 
the magnitude of the ilUimi- 
iiating pencil, particularly in 
reference to transparent ob¬ 
jects. Generally speaking tbo 
illuminating pencil should be 
os largo as cun be received by 
the lens, and no larger. Any 
light beyond this pi^uces in¬ 
distinctness and glare. The 
superfluous light from the mir¬ 
ror may be cut off by a screen 
having varioua-siBed apertures 
placed below the stan; but 
tbo best modo of illumina¬ 
tion is that proposed by Dr. 
Wollaston, and called tbo 
Wollaston condenser. A tube 
is placed below the stage of 
the instrument containing a 
lens A B (/fg. 11), which 
can bo elevated or depressed 
within certain limits at plea¬ 
sure ; and at the lower end is 
a stop with a limited aperture 


Fig. 11 



CD. A plane mirror E F receives the nys of liglit LL 
fbm the sky or a white doud, which last is the best source 


of light, and roflccts them upwards tbmugh the aperture in 
C1), so that ilioy arc refracted, and form an image of the 
uporturc ut G, which is supposeil to be nearly the place 
uf the tiUect. lire object is sometimes best seen when the 
imago or the aperture U also best seen; and sometimes it 
is best to elevate tho summit G of the cone ABG aliovo 
the object, and at others to depress it below: all whii:h is 
done at pleasure by the power of moving the lens AB. If 
artificial light (os a lamp or caudle) be employed, the flame 
must be placed in tho principal focus uf a largo detached 
Ions on a stand, so that tho rays LL may foil in parallel 
lines on tho mirror, or as they would foil fniin the cloud. 
This will be found an advantage, not only when the Wol¬ 
laston condenser is cinploycil, but also when the mirror 
and diaphragm aro used. A good mo<lc of imitating arti¬ 
ficially the light of a white cloud opposite the run baa been 
proposed by Mr. Varlcy i he cuvore tho surface of lUc mirror 
under the stage with carbonate of soda or eny similar mate¬ 
rial, and then concentrates the sun's light upon its siufacc 
by a large condensing Ions. The intense white UghtdifTuscd 
from the surface of the soda forms an excellent subsiituio 
fur the wlsito cloud, which, when opposite the sun und of 
cunsidembio size, is the boat day'-light, as the pure sky oppo¬ 
site to the sun is tlic worst. 

T/ie Compowid Microscope may, os before stated, consist 
of only two lenses, wUde a aii9]ilc microscope has been 
shown to contain sometimes three. In the triplet for tlic 
simple microscope however it was explained that the effect 
of the two first lenses was to do what might have been ac- 
. complisncil, though not so well, by one; and the third 
merely cfTected curtain modification) in the light heforc it 
entered the eye. Bui in the compound niicruix-opc the twu 
lenses have totally different fiinclinns; the fir^t ret-eives the 
rays from the ohject, atid.hriiigtiig them to new loci, foniis 
an image, wliicli tho second lens treats os an nriginal object, 
and magnifies it just as the single microscope inagiufied the 
object itself. 

The annexed figure (12) shows Fig. 1*2. 

the course of the rays through a i: , 

compound micrusco|ie uf two lenses. 

The rays proccediug. (rinn the object 
A B are so acted upon by the lens 
C U, near it. und tlumce called the 
object-glass, that they ore cemerged 
to foci in A' B', wboie they form an 
enlarged imnee uf tlio object, ns 
would be cviiTcut if a piece uf oiled 
paper or ground glass wero placeil 
there to receive them. They arc 
not so intercepted, and therefore 
tho image is not rendered visible at 
that place; but their further ]iro- 
gress is similar to what it would 
have been had Iheyrcall^rocceilcd 
from an ohject at A' B'. Tliey arc at 
length received by the eye-lens L M, 
which acts upon ihcm as the simple 
microscope ha.sbcendescribcdtoact 
on the light proi'eedtng from its ob¬ 
jects. They are beut so that they 
may enter tho cyo at E in parallel 
lines, or os nearly so as is requisite 
for distinct vision. When we say 
that tho rays enter the eye in nearly 
parallel lines, wc mean only those 
which yiroceeil from one point of tlu) 
original object. Thus (he two pa¬ 
rallel rays ME have proceeded from 
und are part of the cone of rays 
CAD, emanating from the point A 
of tho arrow; but they do not form 
two pictures in the eye, because any 
nutoDor of parallel rays which the 
pupil can receive will be converged 
to a point by tbo eye, and will con¬ 
vey the impreseion of one point to 
the mind. In like manner the rays 
LE aro part of iho cone of ray.s 
emanating from B, and llio angle 
LEM is that under which the eye 
will SCO the magnifled image of the 
arrow, which is evidently many 
times greater than Uie arrow could 
be made to occupy in the naked eye 
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at any distance vitliin the limits of distinct Aision. The 
inugnirying power de|>ciii}8 on two circumsUincus: first, 
on the ratio between the anterior distance AC or BU 
and tho posterior fucM length CB' or DA'; and secondly, 
on the power of tlio cye-lcnsLM. The lirst ratio >s tho 
sumo us that botween the object A B and the imago A' B'; 
this and Iho focal length or power of the cyc-Ieiia are both 
easily ubtained, and thoir product is the power of the com¬ 
pound instrument. 

Since the polTer depends on the ratio between tho an¬ 
terior and posterior foci of the object-glass, it is evident 
that by increasing that ratio any power mar bo obtained, 
the same eye-gluss being used; or having aetermined the 
lirst, any further power may be obtained by increasing that 
of tho eye-glass; and thus, by a pre-arraiigeincnt of the 
relative proportions in which the magnifying power shall 
be divided between tho object-glass and the ep gloss, 
almost ony given distance (within certain limits) between 
tho Arst and its object may be secured. This is one valuable 
peculiarity of the compound inslrumont: ami another it 
the large held, or large angle of view, which may bo ob¬ 
tained, every part of which will be nearly equally good; 
whereas wiln the best simple microscopes tho Aeld is small, 
and is good only in the centre. The field of the compound 
iiiatrumcut is further increased by using two glosses at the 
eye-ciid; the first holag oallcd, from its purpose, the Acld- 
;rlass, and the two constituting what is called tho eyc-pioce. 
Thiswill be mure particularly explained in tho Agure of the 
achromatic comirauiid microscope presently givun.«( 

For upwards of a century the com|>ound inicrescoiH.*, not- 
wilhstuiiiliiig the udvantuges aliuve mentiuued, was a com- 
]>arativclyfL‘ehle and inefficient inslrumcnl,owingtotliedis¬ 
tance which the light had tu tiavcrse, and the consequent 
incroase of the clirouiatic and spherical aberrations. To 
explain this we have drawn in J!g. Ill a second imago near 
A'^B', the fact being that the object-glass would nut form 
oiiu image, as lias bran supposed, but an iiiAnito number of 
viiriously-culuured and variuus-sized images, Dccu))ying Iho 
space between the two dotted arrows. Those nearc.st the 
object-glass would be red, and those nearest the eye-glass 
would be blue. The cAcct of this ig to produce so much 
confusion, that the instrument was reduced to a mere toy, 
alihtnigh these errors wercdiminlbhed U>4hu utniost |> 08 siblu 
extent by limiting the aperture of tho obicc^glass, and thus 
I'c-trietuig the angle of the pencil of lignt from each jHiiiil 
of the object. But this iuvelvctl llic defects, already ex¬ 
plained, of making the picture obscure, so that on tho 
whole the best cuuipouiid instruments were inferior lo tlio 
simple microscopes of a single lens, with which iiidcoil nil 
tlic important observations of the last century were made. 

Even after the improvement of the simple microscope by 
the use of doublets and triplets, tho long course of the rays 
and the large angular pencil required in the compound 
inslrument detcrreil the most Sanguine from milicipating 
the period when tliey should be cuiiduelcd through such a 
pjtii free liutli from spherical uiid chromatic erroi's. Within 
twenty years of the present period, iiliilosophcrs of no lcs.s 
cuuiumcu than M. Biol and Dr. Welluston predicted that 
tlic comiHiuiid would never rival the simple microscoitc, 
-and tli.xi the idea of achroraatising ils ob.tcct-glass was 
1uii>cless. Nor cau these opinions be wondered at when 
we consider bow many years the achromatic telosccijiu 
had existed without an attempt to apply its principles to 
ilie compound microscope. When WO consider the small- 
iioss of the pencil required by tho telescope, and^he enor- , 
inous iiicrcasu of difficulty atlouding every cnlargemont of 
the pencil—when we consider further tliat these difficulties 
had tu be contended with and removed by operations on 
portions of glas.s m small that they ore themselves almost 
iiiicitiscopic objects, wc shall not bo surprised that even a 
cautious philosopher and most able manipulator like Ur. 
Wollaston shuiilu prescribe limits tu improvoraent. 

Fortunately for science, and especially for tho deparlmotils 
Ilf animal ana vegetable physiology, theso predictions liave 
been shown to Im uofoundM. Tho last Artoen years bavo 
si.fi'iced to elevato tho comround luii-roscopc from Ibu eon- 
duioii we have described to that of bcin(^the most important 
uisiriiment evcrbcBlowcd by art upon the investigator of 
iiiUuro. It now holds a very high rank among phi- 
lusoidiioul implements, while the transcendent bcautios of 
form, colour, and organization which it reveals lo us in the 
nriuute works of nature, render it subservient to the most 

delightful and iuslittctire punuits. To these daimi un 


our altontion it appears likoly to odd a third of still higher 
importance. The microscopio examination of tho blood 
and other human organic matter will in all probability 
ulford more satisfkctoiy and conclusive ovidenco regarding 
the nature and seat of disease than any hitherto appoalod 
to, and will of coni^uenco lead to similar certainty in tho 
choice and application of remedica. 

Wo have thought it necessary to state thus at large tho 
claims of tho modem achromatic microscope upon tho at- 
lention of the reader, ea a justiRcaiion or tho length iit 
which wc shall give its recent history and explain its con¬ 
struction ; and we are further induced to tliis course by the 
cuiusideratiun that the subject is cutirety new ground, ami 
that there aro at thb time not more than two or thruu 
uiiikors of achromatic microscoyica in England. 

Soon after the year 1820 a scries of experimciiU was 
begun in Friince M. Sclligucs, which wore rolluwcd up 
by Frnuenhofer at Munich, by Amici at Modena, by M. Clic- 
vlilicr at Paris, and by the late Mr. Tiillcy in Lumlun. In 
1824 the last-named excellent artist, without knowing tvliiil. 
hod been done on the Continent, made the atlcm|)l tu cun- 
struct an achromatic object-glass for a cumponml luicM-cupe, 
and produced one of nine-tenths of an inch focal length, 
composed of three lenses, and transmitting a ])cncil of 
eighteen degrees. This was the Arst that had bixm iiuide 
in England; and it is duo to Mr. Tulloy to say, that ns 
regards accurate correction throughout the Odd, tlmt glass 
has not been excelled by any suuseqiicnt combination of 
three lenses. Such an angular iiciicil, and such a fucnl 
length, would hoar an eye-picce adapted to priHliicc a gm-.s 
magnifying power of one hundred and twenty. Mr.Tullcy 
afterwards iiiiide a combination to be placed in front of ihc 
Arst mentioned, which increased the angle of the trunsinil tel 
endl to thirty-eight degrees, and bore a power of three 
undied. 

While these practical investigations were in progress, the 
subject of achromatism engaged tho atteutiim of some of 
the must profound maUwmaticiaus in England. Sir John 
Ilcrschcl, Professor Airy. Professor Barlow, Mr. (^ld- 
dington, and others, contributed largdyto the tlieoreiicul 
c.xamiuation of the subject; and though the results of their 
j labours were nut immediately applicable to the mi(Tusi-.o)>c, 
they essentially promoted its improvement 

Fur some time prior to 182*J tlio subject had occuiiieil tbn 
mind of a gcnilvman, who, not entirely practical, like tho 
lirst, nor puruly niatlicinatical, like the last-mentioned I’luvs 
of ininiircrs, was led to the discovery of certain piupcri ics 
ill achromatic combinations which had been boAiru tiiiob- 
sorved. These wore afterwards cxporiinciitaliy vcriAid; 
and in the year 1629 a paper on the subject, by the di^- 
covorcr, Mr. Joseph Jackson Lister, was rend and published 
by the Royal Society. The principles and results thus ob¬ 
tained enablctl Mr. Lister to form a combination of Iciikcs 
which transmitted a jiencil of Ally degrees, with a largo 
Acid correct in every part; as this paper was the foiiiidariuii 
of the recent improTeinents in ocliromatic microscope-., itiul 
I as its results are indispensable tu all who would niaki* or 
understand tho instrument, wc shall give the mure impor¬ 
tant parts of it in detail, and in Mr. Lister's own words. 

‘ 1 would premise that the plano-concave form fur iIhm-ui- 
recling flint lens has in that quality .a strong rccommemla- 
tion, particularly as it obviates the danger of error wliicli 
otlierwisu exists in centring the two curves, and ihcn-by 
admits of correct workmanship for a shorter fuctis. To 
cement together also the two surfaces of the glass <limini»lu's 
by very nearly half the loss of light from rcllexioii, which is 
considerable at the numerous surfaces of a coinbiiiuiion. 1 
have thought the clearness of the Aeld and brightiicns of 
the picture evidently increased by doing this; it jircvciila 
any dewiness or vegetation from forming on the inner sur¬ 
faces ; and 1 see no disadvantage to be anticipated from it 
if they arc of idientical eurvea, and pressed closely together, 
and the cementing medium permanently liomugeiicous. 

‘ These two ooiiditions then, that the flint lens shall be 
plano-concave, and that it shall be joined by some cemcat 
to the convex, seem desirable to be taken as a basis for the 
microscopio object-glass, provided they can be reconciled 
wilh the destruction of the sphwical and chromatic aboria- 
tions of a laige pencil. 

'Now in every such glass that has been tried by me which 
has bad its corrueting lens of either Swiss or English gloss, 
with a double convsx of plate, and has been made acliroma- 
I tic by the ibrm given to the eater curve of the eonvox, the 
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proportion has been such botwoon tbo refroctivo and dis- 
]H!rHivo ])owcn of ito lenaoi, that its fi^uro lias been correct 
for rays issuing' from some point iu its axis not far from its 
]iriianpul focus on its piano side, and either tending to u 
i-unjiigatc focus within tbo tube of a inicroscupu, or emerg¬ 
ing nearly parallel. 

‘ l-ct A 6(yl^. 13) bo supposed sudi an 
'' object-glass, and lot it be roughly con- 
si<lcrc*(l as a plano-convex lens, with a 
curve ABC running through il. at 
which Ihu spherical and (mromatiu 
criurs are corrected which aro gcneralcft 
nt the two outer surfbccs; and let the 
glass be tluia True from aborraliuii for 
mys FDKO issuing from the radiant 
point F, H E being a perpendicular to 
tltc convex surface, and ID to the piano 
one. Under these circumstances, the 
angle of emergence G E II much ex¬ 
ceeds that of incidence F D I, being pro¬ 
bably nearly three times as great. 

If the radiant is now made to approach 
the glass, so that tho ccursc of the ray 
FDEG shall be more divergent from 
llie axis, as tho angles of incidence and 
emergence become moro nearly equal 
to cadi other, the spherical oherration 
produced by the two will l>u found to bear 
n less proportion to the opposing error 
of (he single correcting curve A CD; 
for such a fucus therefore the rays will 
be oTcr-onrrectod. 

* But if F still approaches the gloss, 
till- angle of incidence continues to inercosu willi the in* 
civosing divciy;;eiicc of the ray, till it will cxccod that of 
vntcrgviicc, which Ims in the meanwhile been diminisUing. 
.ni'l at leni'th tlio spherical error produced by them will re¬ 
cover ils oiiginal proportion to tho op|iositc error of the 
i iirve of rorvccliun. When F has readied this Point F" 
(ill which lb» angle of iiicidenre docs not c.xeecil that of 
1 mergence so uiucli us it had at Arst come slinit of it), tho 
rn\ < nouiii pass the glass free from spherical abervalion. 

'll' 1*'be ciirrifi] from lieiico towards the glass, or oul- 
WiinU fi-om its original place, llio angle of iuculoncc in the 
r>riiierciisc, or of emcrgeiire in the latter, becomes dispro- 
]»>rlinnalvly cA'ective, and vilbur way the abcrralion exceeds 
t!ie I'oirecliim. 

‘Tliesc facts havcliceii established hycnrcfiilcxjicnmt'iU: 
they accord with every np)K-arance in such combinations of 
tin- pluno-comcx glasses a< have come under my notice, 
itml iDiir, 1 hclicvo, be exlcndod to this rule, that in general 
an iicliroiiiatic nbji'ct-glass, nf which the inner surfaces arc 
Ml contact, or nearly mi, will have on one side of it two foci 
111 ilH .axis, for the rays proceoling from which it will bo 
truly corrected .it a nicvlerale aperture; that for the space 
lu-twccii thevo two poiuls its spherical aberration will bo 
iivcr-corrected, and beyond them either way under-cor¬ 
rected. 

• Tlio longer aplanatic focus tnay bo found, when oncof the 
{■hino-cuiivex object-glasses is placed in u microscope, by 
shorlening tliu tulie, if the glass shows over-correction; if 
iiiidcr-correction, by lengthening it, or by bringing the rays 
tiigctlier, should they he parallel or divergent, by a very 
small good tclcsiXipe. Tho shorter focus is got at by sliiUiig 
the gloss before anolher of suAlcicnt length and largo aper¬ 
ture that is Aticly corrected, and bringing it forwards till it 
gives the roAcxion of a bright point from a globule of 
((uiokHilver, sharp ond free Aram mist, wlion the distance 
4-on he taken between the glass aud the objaot. 

‘The longer focus U the place at which to ascertain tho 
utmost aperture that may be given to the glau, and where, 
in tho absenco of epherical error, its exact state of correction 
as to colour is seen most dislinclly. 

‘The correction of tbo chromatic aberration, like that of 
tbci spherical, tends to excess in the marginal rays; so that 
if s glass which is achromatic, with a moderate a)icituro, 
has its cell opened wider, the circle of mye thus added to 
the jwncil will be rather over-corrected as to colour. 

‘ ilic same tendency to over-corroction is yrudueed, if, 
without varying the aporturu, the divergence of (he incident 
nys is much augmented, as in an object-glass placed in 
front of another; but generally in this position a part only 
of its aperture comes into use; so that the two properties 


mentioned neutralize each otlier, and its rhromalic stale 
remains unaltered. If fur example the oulsluiuling rnlnurs 
were observed at tho longer focus to be green ainl claret, 
which show that this nearest prnclicablc approucli is niadii 
to the union of the spc triim, they usually continue nearly 
llio same for the whole siiai'c lictwccn tho foci, and for some 
distanre beyond them either way. 

‘ The places of those twofm-i and their proportions (o each 
other depend on a variety of ciroumstaiiccs. In several ub- 
jcet-glasses that I bavo had made fur Inal^lano-ronvcx, 
with their inner surfaces eomcntcil, their diameters the 
radius of the Aiiit lens, undtheir colour pretty well rnrrccted, 
those composed of dense Amt ond light plate have had the 
rays from tho longer focus emerging nearly parallel-; and 
this focus has been not qmto tUreo times the distance of the 
shorlorfrom the glass: with Enclish Hint the rajs liavo 
Iwd more roiivergoacc, and the shorter focus has borne a 
rather less projiurtion to (lie longer. 

‘If tho surfaces are not cemented, a striking c'A'ect is pro¬ 
duced by minuto differences in their curves. It may give 
sumo idea of tills, that in a glass of which nearly the whnle 
disk was covered with cufotir from coniact of tliu lenses, the 
ndditiiin of n Aim of varnish, so thin that this colour was 
not destroyed by it, caused a sensible change m the sjiheri- 
cal correction. 

‘ 1 have found that whatever extended the luiigcn- aplii- 
natic fooiis, and innrensud the convei^cnce of its rays, ilmii- 
nislicd the relative length of tlic shorter. Thus by turiiiiiL' 
to tho concave lens the Aalter instead of tltc deeper side of 
a convex lens, whose rarlii were to each other as 3J to 3.'p, 
tlie pencil of the longer aplanatic Aiciis, from being greatly 
divergent, was brought to converge at a very small distance 
hchind the gloss; and the length of the shorter focus, which 
had been oue-half that of (be longer, liccame but one-sixth 
of it. 

‘The direction uf the aplanatic pencils appears to he 
scarcely affected by the dilTcrenccs in the tbicknv'S of 
glus-pRs, if tiieir stale as to euUiiir is the saioc. < 

‘One other property of the dimhtc object-ghass rmnains (o 
ho inctiliuiiud, which is, that when the longer npiiiiiulic 
fuciis is used, (he iiiiirginal rays of a pencil not coincident 
wilh the axis of the gla.ss are distorted, so that n coma is 
(hrawii outwards 1 while the c^iiitrarj effect of a coma 
dircctcil towards the centi’e of the Acid is produced by the 
rays from (ho shorter focus. These peculiarities of the 
cuinu scum inseparable attendants on the two foci, and arc 
as conspicuous iu (he achromatic meniscus as in the plano¬ 
convex ohject-gloss. 

' Of several pur|>oscs to which the particulars just given 
seem applicable, 1 must at present confute nusclf to the 
most obvious one. They fiirnisli tlie means of destroying 
with the utmost ease both aliorratioiis iu a large fuc-al jicncil. 
and of thus surmounting what lins Intherlo lieeii the chief 
obstacle to the perfection of the niicroscoiic. And when it 
is considered that the curves of Us diminutive object- 
glassoS have roquiicd to be ot least ns exactly prop4rtiuii<.'il 
US those of a Urge tclescoiic to give (he 
image of a bright (loint equally sharp and 
colourless, and that any change made to 
correct one aberration was liable to disturb 
tho other, some idea may be formed of 
what the amount of that obstacle must 
have been. It will liowcvor be evident 
llmt if any object-glass is but made aebra- 
raatie, with ils louses truly worked and 

cemented, so th.at their axes coincide, it _ 

may with certainty bo coniiecloil with an- '- 

other possessing tlio same requisites and of 
suitable focus, so that the oombiiiation shall 
be free from spherical error also in the 
centre of its Aeld. For this the rays hate 
only to be received by the fnmt gloss B 
(/g. 14) froto its shorter apluuotio focus 
F", and transmitted in (he direction of the 
longer correct pencil F A of die other glass 
A. It is desirable that the latter poiicil 
should neither converge to o.'J-’O’ short 
focus nor bo more than very slightly if at 
all divurgent; and a little attention at 
first to the kind of gloss used will keep it 
within this range, (he denser flint being 
suited to the glasses of shorter focus and huger angle (>f 
opcrturc. 
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' The adjustment of the microscope is then perfected, if 
necessary, by ^lighlly saryiiiK the dUlanco between the 
ebiect-glasses i and attor that U done, the longth of the 
tube whirli carries tlio eyc-picces may be altcicd greatly 
without disliii'bing the correction, opimsile errors which 
baliiiK-c each other being produced by the change. 

*If the two glasses which in the diogram are drawn at 
some distance a|iart are brought nearer together (if the 
place of A fu^ instance is rnrrii'd to the dotted figure), the 
rays transmitted by B iu the direction of the longer aplanatic 
pencil of A will plainly be derived from some iKint Z more 
distant than F", and lying between the aphmelic fori of B; 
therefore (according to what bos been stated) this glass, 
and consequently the combination, will then be spiierieullv 
ovcr-correcicd. If on the other hand the distance between A 
and B is increased, the opposite effects arc of coiirsc pro* 
duced. 

* In combining severol glosses together it is often convo< 
iiient to Iranimiian under*curroctod pencil from the ft'Oiit 
glass, and to counteract its error bv over-correctiun in the 
middle ono< 

‘ Slifflil errors in colour may in the same manner be de- 
Biroyed by opposite ones; and on the principles described 
we nut aiily oniuire fine correction for the central ray, but, 
by the opposite oflects nt the two foci on tUo transverse 
ywiiril, all coma can be destroyed, and the whole field ren¬ 
dered beautifully flat and distinct.' 

Mr. Liatcr’a ^per enters into further particular^ which 
arc nut essential to the comprehension of the subject. It 
is sullirient to say that his investigations and results proved 
to be of tile highest value to the practical optician, and the 
progress of improvement was in conscqucnco extremely 
rapid. The new principles were applied and exhibited by 
Mr. Hugh Fowell and Mr. Andrew Koss with a degree of 
success which had never been anticipated j so perfect indued 
were the currcclions given to the acurumatic ohjcct-gluss— 
su complotely were the errors of sphericity and dispersion 
balanced or destroyed—that the cirranislunee uf cuvering 
the object with a plate of the thinnest glass or talc disturbed 
the corrections, if they had been adapted to an iincuvumd 
iibjcct, and rendered an object-glass wliirb was perfout under 
one condition sensibly defective under the other. 

TiiU defect, if that should be called a defect which arose 
out of improvement, was first disruvered by Mr. Ross, who 
ininiediately suggested the ineaus of i-orrcding it, and pro 
suntod to llie Society uf Arts, in 1837, a paper on the sub¬ 
ject. which was published in the blst volume of their 
Transactions, and which, as it is, like Mr. Lister’s, 
essential to a full understanding of the ultimatu refinements 
of the instrument, wc shall extract nearly in full. 

‘In the course of a practical investigation (says Mr. 
Ross) with the view of constructing a combination oflcnsos 
fur tho object-glass of a compound microscope, which should 
he free from the effects of aberration, both fur central aud 
(jliliquo pencils of great angle, I combinod the condition 
of llic greatest pos-siblc distance betwcon tho otnect and 
object-elasa; fur in object-glasses of short focal length 
tlioir closeness to the object has been an obstacle in many 
cases to the use of liigh magnifying powers, and is a con¬ 
stant scuruo of inconvenience. 

‘In the improved combination, the diameter is only suf¬ 
ficient to admit the proper pencil; tho convex lenses arc 
wrought to an edge, and tho coiieavc have only sutficiont 
thickness to support their figure; cun^uently, the com¬ 
bination is tho thinnest possible, and it fellows that tliere 
will bo the greatest distance l«lweeD the olnect and tho 
object-glass. The focal length is ^ of an inch, having an 
angular aperture of C 0 ^ with a dulance of ^ of an inch, 
and a magnifying power of 970 times linear with perfect 
definition on tho most difllcult Podum scales. 1 have made 
object-gluiee of an inch fucal longth; hut as the angular 
apetCuro cannot bo advantageously increaiad. if tho gifulest 
distance between the object and objoct-glau is prcKrved, 
their um will be very limited. 

'The quality of the duflnilion produced by on achromatic 
compound microscope will depend u)Hiit the accuracy with 
which the ahamtiuna, ^tb chromatic and spherical, are 
balanced, together withXhe gonerol perfection of the work¬ 
manship. Now, in Wollaston's doublets, and Holland's trip¬ 
lets. there ate no means of producing ft balance of tho 
iiberntiDus, as they are composed of convex lenses only; 
therefore the best that ctui be done ii to make the aberra¬ 
tions ft minimum: the remaining positive ftberration in 


these forms produces its peculiar effect upon objects (parti 
cularly the duluil of the thin transparent class)^ which may 
lead to muapprahension of their true structure; but with 
the aehromutie oh^t-gloss, where the aberrations are cor¬ 
rectly balanced, tlio most minute parts uf an object are 
accurately displayed, so that a satiafectory judgment of 
their character may be formed. 


Wg. la. Fig. 16. 
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* It will ho seen by fig. 15, tlist when a certain angular 
pencil A O A' proceeifs from tho object O, and is incident 
on the piano side of (ha first kn.s if tho combination is 
removed from tho object, os in fig. 26 , tbo extremo rays of 
the pencil impinge on the more marginal parts of the glass, 
and as the refroctions arc greater hero, tho aberrations will 
be greater also. Now, if two compound object-glasses have 
their obcrratioiis balanced, one being situated us in fig. 15, 
and the other as in fig. 16. and tlic same disturbing power 
applied to both, that in which the angles of incideiicu and 
the aberrations arc small will nut be so much disturbed u.h 
where tho angles are great, and where consequently the 
aberrations increase rapidly. 

' When an object-glass has its aberrations balanced fur 
viewing an opaque ^jeet. and it is required to examine 
that object by transmitted light, the correction will reiiiain; 
bnt if it is necessary to immerse the nhjcct in a fluid, or to 
cover it with glass or tulc, an aberration will arise from these 
circuro stances, which will disturb the provious correction, 
and consequently dolurioratc the definition; and this vifert 
will he more obvious with the increase of the distance be¬ 
tween the object and the object-glass. 

Fig. 17. 


1> K K' 



‘Tlie aberration produced with diverging nys by s piece 
of flat and parallel glass, such as would be used fer covering 
an object, is reprosented u( fig. 17, where G 6 G G is the 
redacting medium, or piece of glass covering tho object O; 
O P, the axis of iho pencil, perpendicular to tlie fiat sur¬ 
faces; OT.aray near the axis; and 0 T. the extreme ray 
of tho pencil incident on the under surface of thcelaM: 
then T R, H', will be the directions of the rays in tho 
medium, and R E, H' E', theea of the emergent rays. Now 
if the course of those rays is continued, as by the dotted 
lines, tliey will be found to intersect the axis at diflerent 
disbincos,‘X and Y. from tho surface of the gloss; and the 
distance X Y is tho aberration produced by (he medium 
which, os boforo slated, interferes with the previously ba¬ 
lanced aberrations of the sovonl lenses composing the 
objoct-glosB. There are many cases of this, but tho one 
hero selected servos best to illustrate the principle, 1 need 
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not encumber the deuriptiou witli the theoretical deter* 
mination of this quantity, as it varies witli exceedingly 
minute cireumstances which wo cannot acuumteW conti-ul; 
Ruci) u the distance of the object from tbo unoer side of 
the glass, and the slightost diSerunco in the thickness of 
tho gloM itself; and if those data could bo readily obtained, 
the knowlcdtto would bo of no utility in making tho cor¬ 
rection, that boing wholly of a practical nature. 

'If onobject-^ass is constructed os represented in 16, 
where tho poetorinr eombinotion P and tho middlo M havu 
togutber an excess of negative aberration, and if this be 
corrected by the anterior combination A, having an excess 
of positive aberration, then this latter combinaUoii can bo 
made to act more or less powerfully upon P and M, by 
making it approach to or recede from them; for when tho 
three ni-e in close contact, tho distance of the object from 
tho object-glass is greatest; and consequently tho raye from 
tho objeed are diverging from a point at a greater distance 
tbaii when the combinations are separated; and as a lens 
iiends tho rays more, or acts with greater effect, the more 
distant the object is from which tho rays diverge, the effect 
of the anterior combination A upon tho other two, P and 
M, will vary with its distance from thence. When there¬ 
fore the correction of the whole is cffeote<l for on oparjuc 
object with a certain distance between the anterior and 
middle combinatiim, if they arc then put in contact, the 
distance between the object and object-glass will be in* 
creased; consequently tho anterior combination will act 
more powerfully, amt the wliolc will have an excess id 
posiliTC al>crralion. Now the effect of the alierratioii pro- 
diiocd by a pie<‘c of Uat and parallel glass being of llic 
negative character, it is obvious that tho above considera¬ 
tions suggest the means of correction by moving the lenses 
nearer together, till the positive aberration thereby prodiirod 
bulani'c.s the negotire alierralion causcil by the mciliuin. 

* The preceiling refers only to tho spherical aberration, but 
the effect of the chromatic is also seen when an objeci is 
covered with a piece of glass; for, in the course of my expe¬ 
riments,! observed that it produced a chromatic thickening 
of the outline of the Podura and other delicate scales; ondil 
diverging rays near the axis and at tins margin arc projociod 
through a piece of flat parallel glass, with the various in¬ 
dices of refraction for the different colours, it will bo seen 
that each ray will emerge separated into a beam consisting 
of the component cotuurs of tbc ray, and that each beam is 
widely different in form. This difference, licing magnitlcd 
by the power of tho mictoscopo, rcwldy accounts for tho idiro- 
niatic thiekouing of the oulhuc just mentioned. Therefore 
to obtain tho finest dennilUm of extremely delicalo and 
iiiiniitc objurls, they should bo viewed without a <•l>vcrmg; 
if it bo desirable to immerse them in a fluid, they slioiild be 
covered with the thiiincsl possible film of lak. ns, from llic 
rhoraeler of the chromatic aberration, it will be scan that 
varying the distances of the combinations will not sensibly 
uffv'ct tbo correction; though object-lenses mny be moile to 
inriudii a given fluid or solid medium in their correction 
for colour. 

• The mechanism for applying these principles to the cor¬ 
rection of an ohject-glass under tho various circumstances, 
is represented iu/^. 18, where the anterior lens is set m the 

rig. 1». 


end of a tube A A, which slides on the cylinder B contain¬ 
ing tho remainder of tho combination; the lube A A. bold¬ 
ing the lens iicurest the object, may then be moved upon 
the cylinder B, for the purpose of varyinfj the distunce 
according to tho thicknes-s of the glass covering the otijcct, 
by turning the screwed ring C C, or more simply by sliding 
the one on the other, and damning them t<%clher wtirn 
adjusted. An aperture is mmlu m the tube A. within 
which is seen a mark engraved on the cylinder, and on the 
edge of which are two marks, a lunger and a shorter, en 
graved upon tlio tube. When the mark on the cylinder coin 
cidos witn the longer mark on the tube, the adjustment is 
perfect for an uncovered objccl; and wlicn the coincidence 
IS with the short mark, the proper distance is obtaineil to 
balance tho aberrations produced by glass of an inch 
thick, and such glass can be readily supplied. 

* It is hardly necessary to observe, that the necessity fir 
this correction is wlioUy independent of any particul.ir e*>n- 
struclion of the object-glass; as in all eii>4.-s where the 
object-glass is cortcclwl for an objccl Hncove\etl. uiiy cover¬ 
ing of glass will ercalo a different roluo of iitierralion 
to tho first lens, which previously balanced llm aberra¬ 
tion resulting from the rest of the lcn»e.s; and, us this 
disturbance is cffecteil at the fir«t refraction, it is iiidepciid- 
ent of the other part of tho combination. The visibility of 
the effect depends on the dulaiice of the object front lUe 
objix’t-glass, the angle of the |>eni*il 
transmitteil, the focal length uf the 
coiiihination, the tlucknes.s of the 
gla»s t’uvcrinir the object, and the 
geiiei al perfcclion of the corrections 
I fur chromatism and the ubh'.|iic 

I |ICII<'lls. 

' With this luljusliiig object-glass, 
therefore, wecaii have the reqniiites 
of thc’grputcst pos-sible distanc* lie- i 
tween the object and object-glass,''- ' 
an intense and sharply defined 
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iniagu tlirougbuut llio field from 
lliu largo pencil traiismitiol, and 
the aceurutc correction of the aber- _ 

I'iiliuns; also, by (be adjnstmciil. the 
means of pivseiviiig that eorreetiuii 
under all the varied nrcumsUincc* 
in which it may he necessary to 
pluco an otiject for tlio pnr)H)>e uf 
observatiuii.’ 

In tho annexed engraxing, /Ig. 

19, we have shown the triple acliro- 
niatiuobject-glassincoiiiieciiiinwilh 
the eyo'piei'o coiuisiing of the field- 
glass F F and the eyc-ght».s E K, 
forming (ogothcr the modern achm- 
malic uiicroseope. Tlio course of 
(ho light is shown by drawing three 
rays from the centre and three from 
each end of the object O. ThcMs 
rays would, if left to themselves, 
form an image of the object at A A. 
but being bent and converged by tho 
field-glass E F, they form the inuigc 
a^-BB, where a stop is placed to 
intercept all light except what is 
required for tho formation of tho 
image. From BB therefore tbo 
rays proceed to the eye-glass exactly 
as hat been describe in reference 
to tbc simple uticroscopo and to 
the compound of two glasses. 

If wo slopped here wu should 
convoy a very imperibet idea of 
the beaulifril series of corrections 
effected by the eye-piece, ami which 
were first pointed out in detail in a 
paper on the subject published by- 
Mr. Varloy in the Slst volume of 
the Transactions of the Sooii-tv ot 
Arts. Tho oyo-piecc in qucsli-m 
was invented l>y llnygbcns for 

telescopes, with no other view than • 

that of dmiinishing the sphertcal aberration by producing 
the refractions at (wo glasses instead of one, and of in¬ 
creasing the field of view. It was reserved fur Boscovicb to 

VoL. XV.—* B 
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point out that Ruyglicns tind by thii ormii.^eincnt acei* 
dcnlally corrected a ^rcut iiart of the chromatic abecralioii, 
and thia aubjorl is further iuYe5li};ated with much skill in 
two pawrs hy I’rofessor Airy in the Ctmhridge mioto- 
jihical TraiiMCiiiinf, to which wo refer the mathematical 
reader. TJieso iuTestigations apply chiefly to the tcleacom, 
whero the small pencila of light and great distance of the 
object exclude considerations which become important in 
tlie microscope, mid which arc well pointed out in Mr. 
Varlcy's paper before mentioned. 

Fig. 20. 

i." 



Let flg. 20 represent the Huyghoncan eye-pieco of a 
mii roscupc: FF and EK l>cing iho Held glass ond eye- 
gliiss, and LM N tliu two extreme mis of each of tho three 
pencils, cinanuting frutn the cuiitre and ends of tho object, 
t>f VI Inch, hut for (he field-i'la'-s, a scries of coloured images 
would be furuicd rriiiii li II to 13 B; those near II11 being 
red, those near B13 hlue, and the intci mcdiato ones gracn, 
yellow, and so on, corrcsiioii'Ung with the colours of tho 
prismatic spectrum. This order of colours, it will be ob¬ 
served, is the reverse of that described in treating of (ho 
common compound microscope 12), in which the single 
flidect-glass projoctcrl the red image beyond the blue. The 
criect just (loscribed, of projecting the blue iiinigc beyond 
the red, is purposely ]>rodurvd for reasons presently to bo 
jiven, ond is called over-correcting (he object-glass ns to 
rolour. It is to be observed also that the images B13 and 
H R are curved in the wrong direction to be distinctly soen 
hy a convex eye-lens, and ibis is a further deftict of tho 
comi>ound microscope of two lenses. But the (leld-glass, at 
the 3.nne time that it bends tho rays and converges them to 
foci at B'B' and R'H', also reverses the curvature of tho 
images as there shown, and gives then the form best adapted 
fur distinct vision by the eye-glasa EE., The flcld-glass 
has nt the same time brought the blue and red images 
closer together, so that they am adapted to pass uncoloured 
through the eye-glasa. To render this iropMtant point more 
intelligible, let it be supposed that tho object-glau had not 
been over-corrected, that it had been perfectly achromatic; 
the rays would then have become colourod os soon as they 
hud neuwod the Held-glass; the blue rays, to take the central 
pencil for ezamplo, would converge at b and tho red rays 
at r, which U just the reverse of wtM the eye*lens requires; 
fur as its blue focus is aleo shorter than its red. it would 
demand rather that the blue imago should be at r and the 
red at b. This effect wc have shown to be produced by the 
over-correction of the object-glass, which protrudes the bluo 
foci B B as much beyonu the red foci R K as tho sum of the 
distances between the and bluo foci of the field-lens and 
eyc-luns ; so that the sopanlion B R is exactly taken up in 
passing through those two lenses, and the whole of tho 
colours coinci^ as to fbcal distance as soon as tho rs^s have 
passed the cyc-lens. But while (hey coincide as to distance, 
they differ in another respect; tho blue images are rendered 
■muler than Uie red by tho superior refractive power of (he 


fiold-glosa upon the blue rays. In tracing the pencil L for 
instance, it will bo noticod that after paasmg tho fleld-glaas, 
two sets of lines oro drawn, one whole, and one dotted, tho 
former representing tho red, and the latter the bluo rays. 
This is the occideotal effect in the Huyghencan oyo-pieco 
pointed out by Boscovich, Ibis separation into colours at 
the field-gloss is like the ovor-correctiun of tho obj^t-gloss; 
it leads to a subsequent complete correction. For if tho 
differently coloured rays wore kept together till they 
reacbod tho eye-glosa, they would thun become colouruif, 
and present coloured images to tho eye; hut furtiinaloly, 
and most beautifully, tho separation vlTocted by tho 
flold-gluss causes tho bluo rays to fall so much iieiiror 
the centre of tho eye-glass, where, owing to tho splieriiol 
figure, tbo refractive power is less than at the margin, tliat 
the Kuhoricol error of theeye-leiis constitutes a nearly per¬ 
fect balonco to the chromatic disTCrsion of tho (lukf-lvns, 
and the red and blue rays 1/ and I. emerge sensibly paral¬ 
lel, presenting, in consetiucncc, tlio iwrfoct dcQiiilimi of u 
single point to the eye. Tlio same reasuniiig is true of lliu 
iulcrmudiutu colours and of the uthur pencils. 

From what lias been stated it is obvious that wc moan hy 
an achromatic ohject-glass one in which the usual order of 
dispersion is so far reversed, that the light, after uiideri^oiiig 
the singularly beautiful series of changes effected hy the 
eye-pieco. shall cornu uncoiourud to the eye. \Vu cun pivc 
no specific rules for producing these results. Chi-<u study 
of'the furmulm for achromatism given by tho celehriiti-d 
malhunmticians wc have quoted will do much, but the prin¬ 
ciples must bo brought to the test of re]>ciited cxpermu'iit. 
Nor will the experiments be worth uiiylliiiig, iinlos (he 
curves be most accurately mcanured niid worked, uiid the 
lenses eeiitred and adjusted with a degree of preel'uiii 
which, to (lioH! who are familiar eiily with telescopes, wiU 
be qtiite iiiiprccudcnted. 

Tliu Huyghencan cyc-niece which wo have described is 
the best for iiiorely optical puriioscs, but when it is ruejunvd 
to measure the magtiillcd image, wc use the eye-piece in¬ 
vented by Mr. Ramsden, and called, from its purpose, tlie 
micrometer eye-piece. When it is stated that we soiuetiincs 
require to mcasuro purtious of animal or vegetable mailer 
a hundred times smaller than any divisions tlmt can he 
urtiflcinlly made on any measuring instrument, tlic udviiu- 
tage of applying tho scale to (he magnified image will ho 
obvious, as compared with tho apphealiun of engraved nr 
mcchuiiicul micrometers to the stage of tlie iiislniinenl. 

The arrangement is slimvti 
in fig. 21, wlicrc E K and F F 
ore tlie eye and field glass, 
the latter having now iis plane 
face towards the ohji'ct, Tho 
rays from the object an- hero 
made to converge at A A. im¬ 
mediately ill front of the ficld- 
gluss, and here also is [)hicc<l 
u piano glass nil whi<-h are en¬ 
graved divisions uf i^th of an 
inch or less. Tho markings uf 
ihesedivisioiis come intn focus 
therefore nt the same time as 
the image nf ilio object, and 
both arc disliiirtly seen to¬ 
gether. Thus the moiiMire uf 
the magnified imagcisgiveii hy 
mere inspection, and t lu' value 
of such incasiiru.s in refereiicu 
to the real object may be ob¬ 
tained thus, which, when oiieo 
obUmed, is eonstuiit for ihu 
same object-glass. Place on 
the stage of tho instruiucul a 
divided Kalo the value uf 
which is known, and viewing 
this scale as the microacopio object, obsorvo how many of 
the diviskma on the scalo attached to the eye-pieco cor¬ 
respond with one of those in the magnified image. If, for 
instance, ten of those in the ere-pieco correspond wilh ono 
of those in the image, and if tho divisions aro known to bo 
equal, thon tbe imago is ten times larger than tho object, 
and tho dimensions of the object are ton times less than 
indicatod by tho micromotor. If the divisions on tlio micro¬ 
motor und on tho magnified ecalo were not equal, it becomes 
a mere rule-of-Utree sum, but in general this trouble if 


Fig. 21. 
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lalicTi by llie maker of iho instrument, who furnishes a table 
showini; the value of oach {livision of the micrometer for 
every object-glass vilh which it may be used. 

Willie un iho subject of measuring it may be well to 
explain the mode of ascertaining the magnifying power of 
the cum|>ound mivruscupc, which is generally tMen on the 
nssumption iMifurc mentioned, that the naked eye seoa most 
distinctly at tho distance of ten indies. 

Place on the stage of (he instniraont, as before, a known 
divided scale, and when it is distinctly seen, hold a rule at 
ten inches dislatico from the disengaged eye, so that it may 
bo seen by that eye. ovcrlappiiig'iir lying by side of tho 
magnified picture of the other scale. Then move tho rulu 
till one or more of its known divisions correspond with a 
number of those in tho inagnifled scale, and a comparison 
of till! two gives the magnifying power. 

Iluviiig now explained the optical prinoiplos of tho achro¬ 
matic compiiuiiil micrusci)))n. it remains only to describe the 
mochanieal arrangemonis for giving thoso principles their 
hill elTuct. The mechanism of a microscope is of much 
mure importance than inighl I>o imagined by those who 
have not sludidl the subjccl. In tho first place, steadiness, 
or freedom from vibration, and most particularly (Veedom 
fi'oiii iiny vibrations which arc nut equally comraunkated to 
the object under uxaminatiun, and to the lenses by which it 
is viewed, is a point of the utmost couscqumicu. When, for 
iiistunre, the luxly i-ontnining the lenses is scrcwcil by its 
lower exiromily to a huriramlul arm, wc have ono of the 
most vibratory furnis eoU('ei\abIc; it is proeiKcly the furiii of 
the iiivertod |u-iiilulum, whirl) U expressly eonlrivod l» in¬ 
dicate oiherwiiH) insensible vibiutiuiis. The tremor neres- 
sarity attcudniil on xucli an nrratigcmciil is inognifiid by 
llio whole ]Miwcr of llic insinmieiii; .and as the ubjort on 
tlie stage partakes of this tremor in a (:otn]iaratively insen¬ 
sible degree, llii; linage is seen to oscillate so rapidly, us iti 
some rasius to lie wholly uiidistiiiguishable. Such raicro- 
sru|)es eaniiut possibly tio used with high powers in ordinary 
hoiisc.s abutting on any paved strixds thieugli which car 
liages are passing, iiur indeed arc they adapted to bo used 
in lintiscs in which (he ordioary internal buurccs of shaking 
exist. 

One of (he best modus of mounting a compound mirro- 
seu|H3 is shown in the annexed view (^i;. ‘22), which, though 
too minute to exhibit all the details, will serve to cx]ilnin the 
chief features of llic arrungemciil. I screw's movement. Vor this purpiiisu the lower end of the 

A massy pillar A is ocrewed into a solid tripod B, and is I compound bisly II. which carries the object-glass, consists 
siirniouutrtl by a strong joint at U, on which the whole in- of a piece of sinnllgr tiil>c sliding in pamllel guides in llic 
stiumeiit liirus, so as to enable it. to take a perfectly liori- main body, and kept constantly pressed upwards bv a spiral 
7onlal -or vertic.il position, or any intcrmeiliate niiglo, such, spring, but it can be drawn downward bv ii lever crossing 
for instance, ua that shown in the engraving. the bo<ly, and acted on by an cxireiiiely'flnc screw whose 

This moveable iwrtioii of the instrumeiil consists of uno milled head is seen at N, and the fineness of which is trijilcd 
solid casting IJ E F O ; from F to G being a thick pierced by moans of the lover through which it acts on the object- 
plate cai-rying the stage and its appendages. The eompomid glass. The instrument is of course rongliK arijusicd bv the 
fiody II is atliiclicd to the bar DK. and moves up and down rack movciiiciil, and fiaishiHl bj the sco'w.'or bv such other 
iipini it by a nick and pinion worked by either of tho milled means as aro cIiommi for the piir|iosc>. One very ingeiiions 
heads K. Till! pioca I>B FG is attached to tho pillar by contrivance, but applied to the stage iiisic.xil of the Ihh!)- of 
(he joint G. which being the source of the requirm move- the microscopy, invented by Mr. Powell, will lie fonml dc- 
muiit ill the inslruiuciit, is obviously its woakesl part, and scribed in the* &oth volume of the Transactions of the 
about which no duubl considerable vibration takes place. Bocioty of Arts. 

But inasinueli os the piece D E K G of necessity transmits Tl>o groatec part of the directions for viewing ami illu- 
siich vibrations equally to the body of the microscoiw and minating ohjects givcQ in rofereucu to (licsimph>microsc,>|H- 
10 the ubJccU un the stage, they hold always the tamo rola- arc applicable to tho com]M>und. An argand lamp placed 
live posilioii, and no vUille vibration is caused, how much tn tho fbeus of a largo delachctl lens so iii to ihrow |>ani]Iel 
soever may really exist. To the under side of the stage is rays upon the niirror, is the U-st artificial light: ami f>;r 
attached a circular stem L, on which slides tho mirror M, opaque objects tho light so thrown up may be rcth-ciod by 
danc on one side and conoave on the other, to reflect tho aetaliio specula (qiIm, from their inventor, Licberkliim--) 
ight through the aperture in the stage. Beneath the stage attached to the objeri-glasses. 

is a circular revolving plate containing three a^rturos of It bu been recency proposed by Sir David Rn-wsicr and 
various sizes, to limit tno angle of tho puncil of light which by M. Dujardin to render the Wullaston coll■lcn^cr .iclim- 
shuU bo allowed to fall on the object under examination, matio, and they have accordingly been made wjili ilireo 
Besides these conveniences the stam has a double move- mIi« of achromatio lenses instead of llio single lens b<-rorc 
ment produced by two racks at ri^ anrios to eaoh other, described, with very excellent effect. Tliu last montioned 
anil worked 1^ milled heads beneath. It nos also the usual nntlanuin has also project^ on iiigcnioini apparatus,called 
appundagos of forceps to bold minute objects and a lens to toe HypUosoope, attaohod to the cyo-piccc fur the purpose 
ciindonae the light upon them, all of which ate wall under- of erecting t^ magnified pictuK. 

stood, and if not, will be rendered more intelligiblo bya few The erector commonly appllixl to the compound micro- 
minutes' examination of a microscope than njr the most soope consists of a pair or lenses acting like the erecting 
lengthened description. One other point remains to be no- eye-piece of tho (eloscopi*. But this, though it is conve- 
tice^ The movement produced by the milled head X i« nient for the purpose of dissection, very much impairs tho 
not sulBoiontly delioate to adjust the fbous of ven power- optical performance of the instrument, 
ful lenses, nor indeed is any rack movement. Only Ae For drawing die images presented by the microscope the 
finest screws aro adapted to tnis purpose: and even these best opiwratus consists of a mirror M (/g-. 23). eompusod 
ara improved by means fer reauoing the rapidity of the of a Uiia piece of rather dark-coloured glasaccmcniod on to 
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ft piccR of plate-glass inclined at &n angle of 45° in front 
of the i:)c-gla8s£. The light escaping from tho eyo-gloss is 
assisted inits rolled ion upwards to tho eye 
by the dark gloss, vliich clTocls the fur¬ 
ther useful purpose of rendering the 
paper less brilliant, and thus enabling 
tlie oye better to seethe refleclod imago. 
The lens L below tho rcliector is to 
cause the light lirum Uie paper and pen¬ 
cil to divei^ from the same distance as 
that received from the eye-glass; in 
other words, to cause it to teach (bo eye 
in parallel lines. 

Dr. ^Vnllnston's Camera Lucida, as shown in Jig. 24, is 
Bumclimes attached to the eye-pieco of the microscupe for 
the same purpose. In tliis instrument 
Fig. 24 the rays suffer two internal rcltoxiuns 
within the glass prism, as will bo seen 
explained in the niliclc Casikh.v Lvcida. 
In this minute figure wc liavo omitted to 
truce the rcllet led rays, merely to avoid 
cunrusioti. 

Annexed are four engravings of micro¬ 
scopic ubjecls. the true i-uaractcr of which 
it is huuever impos-siblc to give in wood, 
and is dillicuU indeed to accomplish by 
any description of engraving. 


Fig. 26. 


Fig. 27. 
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Fig. 25 allows a scale of the amnll insect callod Podura 
Plumbea, tho cummou Skiptail, magnified about five hun¬ 
dred times. To define the markings on this scale clearly is 
the highest lest of a deep achromatic object-glass; and this 
drawing is given rather to explain what the observer should 
look for, than os a very correct representotion. Fig. 2C is 
a scale or fealherof the MenelausButtertly; 
Fig. 2S. Pig. 27 IS the hair of • singular insect, the 
Derincstos; end Rg. 28 is a longitudinal 
cutting of fir, showing the circular glan^ 
on the vessels which distinguish contforous 
woods. Those latter objects may be seen 
by hulf-inrU or quarter-inch achromatio 
((Sji I glasses. Opaque ohjecta are generally bet¬ 
ter exhibited by inch and two-inch glasses 
when a general liew of thorn is required, 
and by higher powers when «e wtsb to 
examine their niinuic structure. In the 
latter case the light must be obtained by 
j| O II condensing Unaes instead of the mot^lie 
' “ specula. 


I 
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Although tno reflecting microscope is now very little used, 
it may he expected Uiat we should mention it In this in¬ 
strument at Fir. 29, 
Fig. 29. the object O is reflcetcil 

by the inclined faro of 
the mirror M, and the 
rays are again reflected 
and converged by the el¬ 
lipsoidal refloctur RK, 
wniob offsets the same 
purpose as the ohjert- 
glaw of the compound 
microscoiie. It forma 
an imago which is not susceptible of tho over-correcliou ns 
to colour hoforo described, and which therefore bocomes 
coloured in passing through the cve-piece. This fact, and 
the loss of light by reflection, will i^biibly always remdor 
the reflecting microscoi>e inferiur so tbu achromatic re¬ 
fracting. 

The solar microscope hos been so ncorly Mn«r*cded by 
tho oxy-hydrocen, that a brief description oftUe latter must 
suffice, parliculurly us their optical principles are similar. 

The primary object in both is to throw an intense light 
upon the ubjec.t, which is soinctiuics done by mirrors, oiid 
sometimes by lenses. In Jig. 30, L represents the cylinder 


Fig 30. 






of burning lime, R R the reflector, which conccnlmtcs the 
light upon tho object 00; the rays from which, pussnig 
tlirough the two )iluno cunvox lenses, urc brought to foci 
upon a screen placed at n great distance, and upon which is 
formed the magnified image. 

Fig. 31 shows a combination of lenses to condense the 

light upon the object. 

/7g. 31. In cither caso the c>i>- 

tical arrangements by 
which the imago is 

. formed admit of tho 

I 11 |( I " s-anieporfeclionasthose 

I 11 It I which have been de- 

scribed for the coni- 
pound microscopes. A 
few Bchmmatie glasses 
for uxy-hydrogeii mi¬ 
croscopes have been mode, and they will ultimately becimu! 
v'aluttblo instrumoiits fur illustrating lectures on natural 
history and physiology. One made by Mr. Ross was exhi¬ 
bited a few months since at tho Society of Arta to illiislrato 
a lecture on the physiolc^ of woorls. It should be observed 
however that the oxyhydrogen or solar microscope Te<|uircs 
either u spherical screen, or that tho ohjecta should bu 
mounted Imlwcen spherical glasses, in order to bring tliu 
wliole into focus at one timn. This latter plan was adopted 
on the occasion just mentioned with perfect success. 

MICROSCO'PIUH (the Microscope), a constellation of 
Lacaille, situated above Grue and Indus at the junction of 
Capricomus and Sagittarius. The only star In it worth no¬ 
tice is s. of the 4} magnitude, (307) in tho catalogue of 
Pioxsi, and 2454 in that of the Astronomical Society. 

MICRO'TUS, Schrank’s name fur a genns of Mnrino 
Rodents, embracing onr English Wator-raC Mtu ampMbiiu, 
Linn., &c. (Muriox.] 

MICROZO A'KIA (literally, * little animals ’). This is the 
title employod by M. de Bleinville for tho Animalcula infu¬ 
soria of earlier writers, who commonly dossed these singular 
objects of microscepie research among tho Zoephy la. Baker, 
Needham, BufTon, and Spallansani, ocoupied with Uie sin¬ 
gular facts and hypotheses regarding the origin and vitality 
of these animated points, gave little attention to their soolo- 
gical relations; the works of lanneus contain almost no 
notice of more than (he larger Vortieelle, Braebioni, and 
Volvoees, which are ranked among the Vermes Zoopliyla. 
The great founder of all the cliMiflCRtiane of the minute 
Infuwzia, the first earefiu observer of tbeii permauent 
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cliaraclors of form, surface, movements, onil internal struc¬ 
ture, is the accurate O. F. Muller, author of the ‘ Zooloirie 
l>anica.' Considering that in 178f> (Iho date of his work; 
the loicroscope hud been scarcely at all improved since tho 
days of Hooke, tho numerous figures which Miiller pre¬ 
sented were highly creditablo to his oyo and hand. They 
have been fre<|Ueiitly copied (as in tho ‘Encyclopedia 
Mt^ihoditiuo), and yet return a high value. 

Mullers classification, founded upon the figure ond sur¬ 
face of the animal, is convenient to the observer who de- 
sirus to name the activo molecules which pass under bis 
inicro8cu]>c, but uusatisfactory to the zoological student 

The genera are arranged in some degree according to 
their apparent simplicity. 

A. Without external organs. 

* Substance thick. 

AfoHiu. A mere poiut. 

Pi-oleus. or variable figure. 

Vohvt.r. Sjihericsl. 

Jiiirhe/is. Cylindrical. 

yibrio. Round, elongated. (Scvoral of the animals in¬ 
cluded in this group should have been ranked among the 
Vermes.) 

* Membranaceous. 

Cych'itium. Oval, coinplunate (generate by division). 

Ptiramecium, Of an oblong figure (geiicralo by division). 

KolfHidii. Sinuate, cumplanuto (gciiuralo by division). 

tioniim. An uiigular muss. 

Hursaria. Uolluw hko a purse. 

B. With external organs. 

• Naked. 

Cercaria. With an extension like a fail. Some are said 
to have vycs. 

Trii'/i:ilit. Nam<‘(l fur its hairiness (generate hydivision^ 

Kfi'oint. Willi liltlo horm protuberances. 

Himunlu/.uii. With slender oxlensiuns or cirri. 

l.rurt>i>hra. Ciliated over all the surface (generate by 
division). 

yorlict’lla. Ciliatwl aUnit the mouth, contractile. Tlie 
cilitD have a whirling motion. 

•• Covered with a shell. 

Braehit>iiui. Cilialeil nearly as Vorlii-cUa. 

On this classillcatiou Laiuarok l.lnim. sans Vertebres) 
has made few alterations; he preserves tho same genera 
nearly in the samo order in all the naked lnfin.r>ria, but re¬ 
jects from those with cxlcmal organs (Infusoires appendi- 
vuh's) Vorlicella and Braebionus (which he places among 
his Polypi), and ro-arranges the others thus i i 

Infusoires appcndiculcs. I 

No tail I 7'”c/iw/a(inclii<ling Leucophra of Miiller). 

I Kerona (including Himantopus of Muller), 

The remaining grun|)s are thus classed among tho Polypi: 

Polypi ciliati. 

Section I. Vibratilcs with oral cilia*, having vibratory 
inovement. 

Rallulus. (TricUoda rattus and T. •■lavas of Muller.) 

Trichocerca. (Cercaria furcipata, &c.. Miiller.) 

I'aginieola. Trichoda inquilina, See., Miiller) 

Section 11. Koiifnto, with oval eilito having rotatory 


Section 11. 
movement. 
Fdliculina. 
Braehionus, 
tail.) 

F\trrularia. 


(Vortieclla ampnilii.vnginata. &c., Miiller.) 
(Divided into sections, with or without a 


FUratlaria. (Includes the Vorlicella rotatoria, or wheel* 
unimal and others allied to it.) 

UresolaricL (Vorticolla viridis, bursariu, &c., Miiller.) 

Vurticella. (Tho wduneulated species of Miiller, both 
siirmle and compouna.) 

“Di/neclariit. 

Cuvier constitutes for the Infusoria his fifth and last class 
of soDpliylu, obsorring however, what always struck the 
least informed loologwt, wlio cuntemphilcd the various 
forms and habits of these aiiiinols, that among them were 
several grades of organization, and some forms which could 
not be reconciled to zoophyiic structure. Bury de St. Vin¬ 
cent had adopted {Encydo}!. Mfthod., 1826) eighty-two 
genera, but Cuvier even reduces the number of J-amarckian 
genera. 


Blaiiivillo (,^rhM 0 fo^t>, p. ig 2 ) gives the following o^ 
rangeuient ot the Microsouria. 

Division I. Microzoaria Heteropodo. 

Section !. Rotifena. Body distinguished in parts ante¬ 
rior, medial, posterior (sometimes really showing head, 
ttiomx, almoiiien), with anterior bundles of ciliic, wtiich m 
their rapid movement resemble wheels. Posterior aiinen- 
dices simple, terminal. ' 

The genera aro os in Lamarck, with indications of tho 
subgcncra adopted by Rory do St. Vincent. 

Section 2. Cdiifeta.*, with lateral cihiform appendices. 
Tho genera arc uken from Muller, viz. Kerona, Himan¬ 
topus, Parammcium. Tricho«la, l-eucophra, Volvox, Cyeli- 
dium, Monas, with indications of the subdivisions adopted 
by Bory de St. Vincent, 8tc. * 

Division II. Microzoaria apoila,wilh no external njipon- 
dices, including Bnr.oria, kolpiHla, TrucbcUna (Vibrio 
Miiller), Prolcm, Cercaria, F.n. litlis, Gonium. Many of 
these uro thought by BlaiuviUe tu be young IMauuiiio or 
Uirudnies. 

Nearly all the real information whicli accompanicil those 
slight transformations uf Miiller’s system of cbssifuaimu 
was derived from tho numerous and acute observations of 
ibat eminent naturalist, whose figures and descriptions we 
have often compared with the indications of the microscope 
before this instrument received the murvcllous impnne- 
mcnls of Amici, Chevalier, Pritchard, Plil-I, and S'-hiek. 
By iheir inventions, and the able use made of them since 
Ibda, a new mine of kuiiwlcdge has been opened on lln* 
history, slruclure, and zoological relations of ilic Inrn.snria. 
Profcssoi' Ehi'ciiberg uf Beilin has been highly sMccessfuI m 
detecting uncxiieclcd points of slrueliire' even in tho 
minutest animalculm, and has in consequence prop-isud a 
new and remarkable clawificuliou, depeiidiDg on a great 
variety of organization.-, whx h lie has disiovercrl and al¬ 
ready inaconsiderahle degren made known. i,Or"ii/tizati'in 
der Iiifusiimthteri-hcn, Berlin, 1830: Ann. d>-K 
NaturelU'S, 18.1- ; Taylor's Sricu/ijic Munmrs, J8J7.) 

I1ie fimdanienla! division ) ro|>osod hv Ehreiihcrg gives 
two distinct cla&ses of Infusoria, viz. those whicii appear to 
have in their body a complicated digestive cavity, ctiiisi-ting 
of u great nuuitMir of cells [PoLVtiivsrRicvJ. aixl iho-u 
which have u simple digestive sac, and wlteel «irgans ubuut 
the mouth. [KoTAroaiA.] To these articles the reader is 
referred for a full stateiaeiil of Ehreuherg'a latest classifica- 
tiou. 

MICRC'RA. tViPBRimu.] 

Ml'LTYRlS. [PlMNOTMSKtANS.] 

MIDAR tZouIogy), M. Geoffruv's name for a snbgcnus 
of the small South American monkeys cn1h'<l OiiiiUtix. 
[iACCHi’!i.] The common name for the species of this suL- 
gei>us is Tamariu. 




w 
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Milliu RcMliB. 

Subgsneric CAoroettr.—Muzzle short, facial angle 60*. 
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forehead with an appearance of prominence, arising from 
the great angle of tlie tipper edge of the orbits. 'Upper in- 
cisun contiguous, under incisors same site us the upper. 
Nulls like daws, excepting those on the thumbs behind; 
tail os in Jai-rhut. General dental formula as in Jarchtu. 

There are seven spei-ius, of which we select os the example 
Mtiiiif liosa/ia, tlic Marakim, or Sithj Tamarin. 

Dexcripliott .—This pretty little monkey is entirely of a 
golden yellow, varying to a redder tint, and palest on the 
back and thighs. The hair, which is Rne and silky, is so 
long about the head and nock os to form a mfF or mane, 
whence it has been called the Lion-monkey. Its beauty 
and gentleness render it a very interesting pet; but great 
care is te(|uirod to keep it from damp, which is destruc¬ 
tive to it. It is supposed to live almost entirely on trees, 
and to be s<|uirrel-like in its habits. 

I/xulihj. —Guyana, and the south of Brazil fruin Riu 
Janeiro to Cai>o Frio. 

Desmarest notices a red and black variety (Guyana), and 
one of a bright shining red from Brazil. 

N.B. This must not be confounded with J/tifii* Leftnina, 
Si/Ilia leonina, llurab., ihe Leoncilo, or heminr Tamariv, 
which is jirobublv the smallest monkey known. The lust is 
hrowiiish, and has a very well developed mane of (hat 
colour, which it bristles up when angry, so as to look like a 
little lion. Tlie face is black, the mouth white, and the tail 
black above and white below. It inhabits the plains bor¬ 
dering the eastern slope of the Cordillera, and is rare. 

MIDAS’S KAR. [Aimiciav] 

MIDDELBURG. [ZaELXNu.] 

MIDDLE LATITUDE (Navigation), the mean of two 
latitudes. It is the dUtioctive n.amc uf a method called in 
navigation middle latitude sailing, which means, that in es¬ 
timating the difference of longitude by inruns of the diR'er- 
cnces uf latitude and the intermediate departiuc, this 
departure is aupposed to bo an arc of a parallel of longitude 
at the intermediate or middle latitude. (Riddle's Niti'ign- 
tion, in whirti a table may lie found Cl»rceti^u()f the results.) 

MIDDLE VOICE is a term employed in Greek gr.im- 
mar to indicate a class of verbs which arc called redee- 
tivc in some other languages. Thu reflective meaning is 
supposed tu be the orii:inaI and main signification of Die 
middle voice, but it is dilficult in ninny uf the middle vuitis 
in Greek to trace tlio reflective notion. AUhoiigb a sepa¬ 
rate voice, that is, a distinct mode uf conjugatiun has been 
assigned to verbs with a middle signiflcalioii, there are only 
two tenses in the Greek verb which have a form peculiar 
to the middle notion, namely, the first and second aorists in 
aafttiv and ofttiv, which, in the model verb, are irinj'u/i>)y 
and lrvr6fiiiv. Tlierc are four tenses )>cciiliaT to the passive 
signification, naniel)', the two future.^ in Oiftoiiai and 
and the two aorists m Ooc ami ijc (Tv^-9ri>iofiai, rvw-itioftoi, 
irSrr-tjv). The future in tiitfini (rcjr-«o;ni», Xry- 
iTn/u>i), which is ctdlcd in most grammars the future middle, 
has a passive signification, as well as a middle. (Munk 
mi Kiirip., Uij>pol.,\.\^Mi Quarterly J'/umul «/Kdiieali'itt, 
Md. iv., p. Ijlj.) 'Ihe following tabte will muke the matter 
clearer;— 

Tniifs common to the jmtiv* and middle signi/icnliont. 

Present riirroftat. Perfect riru^ipm. 

Imperfect Irorriftijy. Past Perfect iTiTl'fijitiv. 

F'lturo rvf/oftoA. Future Perfect rirv^o/tai, 

Tentet peculiar to the middle signification. 

1st Aorist Irv^i/uiv. Sod Aorist lrvire/<i}v. 

Tensee peculiar to the paerive eignification. 

lit Aorist Irc^Onv. 2nd Aorist Mirtiv. 

Ist Futuru rvfOheeiuu. 2nd Future rvwqeo^ai. 

Sined then so many tenses in the Qreek verb have the 
same form both Ibr the middle and paaive signification, 
it bccumee an inteneting obieet of inquiry, whether wo 
should assign the priority to the paulve or middle notion? 
I'liis question bu unully been answered by grammarians 
in favour of the passire; biU the comparison of other lun- 
guiges etymologically eofinicted Vith the Greek, would 
lead us to a contrary suppoeitloo. Very few of tho Indo- 
Gunnanic languages have a ftifm peculiar to the passive 
signification; eVeii in Sanskrit the puiivo verb is not con¬ 
sidered by Hindu grammarians as a distinct voice, but is 
classed among the derivative verbs. There are however two 
voices in Uic Sanskrit verb, answering to the Greek active 
and middle, which arc called teepectively paratmaipadwn 


and the former answering to the active in 

Greek, and tho latter having generally a reflective or medial 
hut never a passive signification. Tho tenses of the passive 
verb arc formed by prefixing the syllable ya to tlio (lerson 
endings of llio atmajicpudum coiijiigution. Those {icrsun 
endings are evidently the same os those of tlio middle voire 
in Greek, oa Ihe following table of the present tunso will 
show:— 


SuniLrll. 

>j /kship-8 
'^lkshii>-a, sd 

J ikship a, tfi 
^ rkship-.l. valid 
Sikship-c tue 
O Iksliip QtS 

[kship-ii, mahfl 
3 < kship-a, dlifi 
£ Iksliip-o, ntC 


Umk. 

r/'»T-o, yat. 

rinrr-f, <rai (aftcrwarils ri'nT-frtJ 

Tl'TT-p). 

n’ar-f, rm. 

TvxT‘o, yiOov 
ri'jrr-», aOui', 

ri>wT-f, aOov. 

ri'irr-i), yiOa. 
n'»r-», Mh. 
ruar-o, vroi. 

Tliut the iHissivc signification should in course of time 
have taken the place uf tho midtilo, will not apnour surpris¬ 
ing, when it is rcrollcclcil that a reflective verb is uvtiiullv 
used in many languages, where a passive is used in ollie» 
to express the same thing. An instance ucenn, m such a 
phiase ns/es 6<rs se rendent id, stockings sell themselves 
here; and in the same manner in liiihan we have such 
phrases as si dieono nutUe cosc, many thing say themselves, 
or are said; si ludn f unnio mndeslu, a iiiiHlt>st man praises 
biinsulf, that is, is praised; mi si domatidu unn sciido, a 
dollar demands itself uf mu. that is. is demanded of mr;. 
The same idiom occurs l>otb in Spanish and Portuguese. 

It has been the praettcc tudeiiy to llic Latin liingnage 
the jiussessiun of a middle, except m the rase of di'iunieiil 
Verbs. But in such a phrase ns llhi'iiui Oci-ano itiisiTlur, 
the verb is mtlicr uf the middle than the p.assivo rharacter, 
and this ccriamly iiuisl be allowed when it is K.iid of a miI- 
tlicr induitur gahum, or when a ginieral mditrs ariimri 
jubet; or as in the line of Virgil (Gi'urg., iii. 213)— 

I'AJcitur iij fuiioo^ JU^t:np^. 


The ahovo explunalitin of llic middle form or voice is one 
which lias been proposed; still tho mailer mnv reipiiie for- 
thor discussion. The truth is, that the classiliciition of veihs 
into active and passive, or into active, passive, and middli-, 
is n very imi>crrect one, and fur the purposes of a pliiloMi- 
pliical exhibition uf grammar a new elassiAcatiou is wnntiiig. 
The expressions * I walk.’ ‘ I cat,’ Sci;., are in sigiiilicntion 
allied tu the middle voice, llioiigli the form of these words 
docs not differ from tlic form ‘1 kill,' ‘1 cut.’ &c. In isdcr 
tu express the iiutiou of the person * I' being* killed,’ some 
modification of tho primitive forni ‘kill’ must be made, and 
another modifioatinii muv he necessary tu cxjiress the act of 
‘self-killing.' Thus in rreiich wo have if /»<*, H fut lii'\ 
and it s'esl tue. In tho last instance the act of s<-lf- 
kiUing’ is distinguUliod IVuiu Ilia act uf * being killed’ l>y 
the aiuUtioii of a word. In the Greek language the preM.'iit 
tense of llic passive form may be used to express either the 
act of the person being killed, or killing liimscdf. In ihe 
first and second aorist tenses a iieouliar form is used to 
express the act of self-killing; but os this peculiar form has 
the characteristic terminatiun of what is called a passive 
verb, and not uf an active, it might be classed untier tlic 
passive voice as a peculiar tense, aud the term middle ruice 
might be got rid of altogether. 

MIDDLESEX, the metropolitan eouiily of England, 
is bounded on the nurtli by Hertfordshire ; on the cast by 
Essex, from which it is separated by the river L-a; on 
thesouth-eostby Kent, and on the south by Surrey, from both 
of which it is separated by the river Thames; and on tho west 
by Buckinghamshire, from which it is separated by tho river 
Golno. Its greatest length is, from north east to south- 
west, from the Lea near Waltham Abbey to the Thaimvi 
opposite Chertsey, 28 miles; its greatest breadth, at right 
angles to the length, ia, from near South Mimms on tho 
great north road to Ltmebouse, 17 miles. Its area is esti¬ 
mated at 282 square miles. The number of inhabitants in 
1821 was 1,1,44,531; in 1831, 1,358,.330; showing an in¬ 
crease in ten years of 213,799, or about 19 per cent, aud 
giving 4617 inhabitants to a square mile. It is the smallest 
of all the English counties, except Rutland; in amount of 
population it is exceeded, and that only in a small degree, 
by Yorkshire alone; in density uf population it very for 
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exceeds onjf otlicr English county. Tlie coutU of civil and municatlon between the Lea at Bromlov and the Thames at 
L-riiiiiiiat jurisdiction are held in London ur Westminster, or Litnehoute, avoiding the tedious circumimvigstiun of the 
at Clerkenwell, in the suburbs of London; but for parlia- Islo of Dogs. Them are several mills on those channels of 
iiiciitary purposes Brentford, seven inilos from Hydo>park the Lea which are not used for navigation. 

Corner on the great western rood, is the county town. The Colne forms tlio western boundary of the county. It 

Sur/nee; (Jeologieal Character, —The surface of the flrsttouchestbebor^rbvlowRickmanswortli.aDditswuters, 
coiuity consists for thu most part of gentle undulations, iiko those of the Loo. frequently flow in several cbanncls’ 
iifTonling a suflieiont slope fur Uio purposes of drainago. A which enclose a number of islands. It flows southward 
range of bills extends along tlie northoni or Hertfordshire post or near Uxbridge, West Drayton, Harmundswortb, and 
iiorclcr by Rsrnnt, Klstree, Staumoro, and Pinner, averaging Colnbrook (Bucks), to its junction wiUi ilic Thames above 
<100 lout ill height above the lovcl of tho Thames. Another Staines. Its whole length on the bolder of this county is 
range of hills skirts the northern side of tho metropolis by about 18 miles: it is not navigable,but is useful in turning 
Hornsey, Highgatc, and Hampstead; Harrow occupies an a^ number of milts. Two chaimels from this river near 
insulat(.-d eminunco between these two ranges. That pur* Colnbrook communicate, one with llio Ttaaraus at Huniptuii 
lion of the county which tics south-west of a lino drawn Court, tho other witli the Cran near the puwder niills at 
(Vuiu nrentfordllo Uxbridgo is an almost unbroken flat, Hounslow; a third stream froma little abnveSlaines flows 
scarcely rising inoro than from 10 to 20 feotabovo the level into tho Thames between iSbepperton and Snnburv. 
of tho IhamuM. Thu Brent rises just within the northern biirdcr of thu 

The county it chiefly occupied by tho London clay. En- county, and, aflur crossing a corner of llertlbnlshiru nurili 
livid Chaco, lliu most norlliorn portion, and a strip aiung tho of Toiluridgo, flows by Finchley, Brenl-struct in livndcni, 
wnstern boundary by Harollcld and Uxbridgo, are occupied Kingsbury, Twyford, Hanwoll, and Brentrurd, iulu the 
by tlio plastic clay, which here crops out. Tho high ground Thames. Its course, which is very circuitous, isabuuils 
iibout Jlarnpstead, Ilighgate, and Hornsey consists uf Bng- or 20 miles: it is not navigable, except in some part of its 
shot sand, a marine formation of unascertained depth lower course, whero it forms part of the line of the 
coveviug liio l.s}nd(in clay. Tho thickness of tho London Grand Junction Canal. The Cran rises between Iluirow 
4'lay is very variable. At Bromley near (ho Lea, in tho and Pinner, and after a very circuitous course of 111 or 20 
Miiilh-oust corner of the county, it was foiniil to be only 44 miles past or near Ickenham, Cranford, and tho i>uw'der* 
fvcl (covered with is feet of alluvium), while at While’s mills at Hounslow, joins the Thames at Islewurlh. 
('hib-housc, St. James's, Dindon, it was 2-35 feet. The Tho principal canal is the Grand Junction, which enters 
iliicUuess uf ilie plastic clay iu this county appears to be the county near HarcGeld, iu the iiorlii-wcst comer, uiid 
IVom 10(1 to r2<i feet. runs southward along tho valley of the Colne by Uxbridge 

The county belongs entirely to the basin of tho Thames, to West Drayton: from this place it runs eastward across 
which forms its southern Inmiidury. Tho Thames first the Cran to the Bmnt iiearHanwell: it then follows the 
touches the borilcr just above Staines, at the junction of ono valley of the Brent, and for the most part coincides with 
of the arms of the Colne, and Hows ulKHit six or seven inilos the channel of tliat river, till it joins tho Thames near 
to the southernmost point of thu unnily near Shoppurlon. Brentford. About IS miles of its course aro in thisemiuty. 
w hero (on llic Surrey side) it receives tho Wcy. From the A brjiudi from this canal near Cranford runs nurlh'Cnst to 
Junction of the Wey it flows in aeircuitouschannel eastward Northolt, and from thence cast-south-cost by Twyluid to 
s miles to Thames Dittoii, above Kingston, and from thence Paddington, a distance of 12 or 14 miles. The mam liiio 
‘.I iiulcs in a winding ehauuol northward to Kew Bridge, and tho Paddington branch have an average width of 43 
just hrlow Kroiilford. From Kow Bridge tho Thames feet, and a depth of o feet. There i§ only one lock belweeu 
flows eoslwanl 20 miles, with iiiaiiy bends, to tho junction thv wharf al Paddington and Uxbridge, 
of the l.i!n, just above which it iiiakos a circuit, iicurly eit- Tlio Kcgciil's Canal cummeiiccs in tho Paddington 
rompussing a marshy peninsula al the south-vasturu angle branch of the Grand Junction Canal, and passes along thu 
of the county, called the Isle of Dugs. This river is crossed north and cast sides of the metropolis hy the Regent's Park, 
by several bridges: nt Staines and (/horlsey (both of stone), Camden Town, Islington, Kiiigsland, Aackiiey. Mile Eml, 
Wiillim (brick and stone), Hampton Court (wood), Kings- and thcL'oinmcn-ial Road, into thellianus near Limchotise. 
ton, Uichmoud, and Kew (all of K(nne), Haiumcrsniilh (a Its length is 8.^ miles, wilh a fall of 9U feet: it has twelve 
siiNpcnsiDii bridge), and Putney and Chelsea (wood). liMiks exclusive of thu tide-luck. It passes under Islington 
Tlierc are six bridges in (he melro)x*Us: VauxhaU (an iron and the New River by a tunnel, and has one ur two short 
bridge). Westminster, Wntvrloo, and Blackfri.-irs (all of brunch cuts or basins in ils course, one of wliieh (iiir Geo. 
stone), Southwark (an iron bridge), and J/oiiduu, the lowest Duckett’s canal) communicates with the Lv.i near Old 
on thv river, n stone bridge. Between Rotlierhitlieand Wap- Kurd. 

ping, about a mile and u half below London Bridge, a tunnel The New River, an artificial cut designed to supply the 
is in progress under tho bed of tho river. It has n double- metropolis with water, enters tho county on the north side 
uivhol roadwuy, with footpaths. Thu entrance at each end between EiiGcld and Cbesliunt, and is coiiveyi-d iu a very 
is to bo by an inclined plane for carriages and horses, and a winding channel to a rescrv'oir at Petitonville, on tho nurlfi 
flight uf stops fur foot passengers. The river is navigable side of London. [Middlktom, Sir Hv«h.] 

I liroiighout fur laden barges; but locks are required in the The south-western road (to Salisbury, Exeter, S(c.) leaves 
upper part to kucp up tho water. Thu lowest uf these locks Ijondon by Hyde-park (3omer, and runs by Hammersmith, 
is nt Tedilington, butwoen Kingston and Richmond bridges. Brentford, Hounslow, and fiedfunt. to Staines, where it 
Up to Loudon Bridge the Thames is nuvigablu for sea-borne crosses tho Thames into Surrey. The Portsmouth road, 
vcs^el«. and the space between that bridge and the junction branching from this near Hyde-park Corner, itosscs the 
■if the J..ea forms tho iiort of Dmduii. [Ijondon.] Tito Thames at Putney Bridge; and tlie western (n-xth and 
Iniuks of the Thames are for the most part low and flat, and Bristol) road, branching from it at Hounslow, crosses the 
ill some places tuarsliy. The Islo of Dugs Would be over- Colne at Colnbrook. j^o Oxford and Birmingham road 
flowed every tide, if it wore not protected bv embankments, leaves tho mdtronulis at Tyburn turnpike, and p:i»M‘s 
Tlic Lea forms the ca.siem boundary of tfie county, which through Shepherns’ Busli. Acton, Hauwcll, SouiliuH. and 
it tuurlics below Waltham Abbey. Its waters are, at tho Uxbridge, berond which it crosses tho Coluc into Huikittg- 
poiut of junction, divided between two or three channels, bamshire. The ^at north road (to Derby, Leeds, Muu- 
whiuh reunite very soon after. Its courso ia southward Chester, Sec.) leaves London hy Islingiuii. an<l I'asses 
ilirmigh a lielt of low marsh-land, 8 'miles to the loot of through Highgato, Pryem and Chipping Hanict, to South 
Stunifurd Hill. In this part Ihoro is a navigable out, dis- Mimmi, where it bntnehes olT, one bmnrii pusning by St. 
tinct IVom the natural bed of (he river, extending from Alban's, tho other (tho York road) passing by HatficM. 
Slowardstone below Waltham Abbey to the neighbour- Another York road leaves Loudon by Shoreditch church, 
hood of Tuitonliam. The natural channel is in several and passM through Kingsland, Toitcnlinm, Edmonton, and 
parts diviiled so 08 to insulate portions of tho marsh, Prom Enfield. Of the Norfolk and Suftblk roads, ono leaves 
Stamford Hill tho Loa flows south-east 6 miles by hoa London by Shoreditch church, passing through Hackney, 
Bridge, Old Ford, Bow, and Bromley, into the Thames, and crossing the I,a.>a at Lea Bridge into Essex: another 
Below Lon Bridge it is dividod into several channels, which loaves hy Whitechapel church, and ctoases by Bow Bridge 
reunite a little above tho outfbl. In ono part (namely, into Essex. Hioso are the most important roads; buttherc 
between hoa Bridge and Old Ford) the navigation is carried are others well frequented. One (Inc Edgwaro road) lends 
on by an artificial cbBiiiioI, A navigable cut opens a com- from Tyburn turnpike by Paddington and Edgwaro into 
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Hcrtfordahirc, joiuing the north road at SL Albans; another 
jiaiMes by Harrow and Pinner to Richmanaworih; end’s 
third, called ‘ Ihc Green l^os.' loads by Stoko Newington 
and Wincliiuorf Ilill tu Eiilleld. 

The Birniiiigbam Railway lias its London terminus at 
Euston Grove, on the nmh side of the metropolis, and 
runs past llarniw to'Watford in Hoitfurdsbiro; and the 
Great Western Railway has its London terminus at Pad* 
diDKtoii, and runs by Acton, Ealing, Hanwell, and Southall, 
to Maidenhead. Tlio Eastern Counties Railroad com* 
tneuces at Mile End and runs by Bow and Stratford across 
the Lea into Essex; it is to communicate with Norwich 
Hn<l Yurmouth. There is another railway in progress, 
called the Northern and Eastern Railway, which also coni* 
inencea at Whilecliapel, and is intended to communicate 
with Cambridge. Acta have been obtained for the Com- 
uorciai Railway, to run from the eastern aide of London 
to Blackwnll; and for the Bristol, Birmingham', and Thames 
Junction Railway. 

Agrieullure.-^The soil of this county is of three diatinct 
qualities: poor sand and gravel on the tops of somo of the 
hills and in various S|)ols in the plain; a heavy pour clay in 
the north and norlh'west jionioii, which is chielly covered with 
pennancntgr.'iss.enrichra by repeated application of manure; 
and a good fertile loam over a bed of gravel, and sometimes 
uf peat, along the plain in which the Thames flows. To 
tlieac must he added some rich deposits from the Thames, 
of a lighter and more muddy nature, which are admirably 
adapted fur garden ground, and have been almost entirely 
converted into a rich Mack vegetable mould, by an ubun* 
daiit application of dung, from time imuicmoriul. 

The surface, with tho exception of a few hills on the 
northern side of London, none uf.whieh rise more than 400 
feet above the Thames, may he described as n plain, almost 
perfectly level as it approaches the Thames, but with a suffi¬ 
cient fall fur the waters to prmciit any of it being marshy. 
The Thuines has been long kept within its present channel 
by artiBcial embankments, wherever these were necessary. 
But it is evident that, in limes beyond memory, it fre(|uently 
changed its bed, which accounts fur the irregular deposilion 
of gravel in various places, and tho uniform covering of 
loam which is found above it. 

Nearly the whole of the county lies over the bine clay, 
which is known by the name of IheJjondon clay: and the hills 
which rise above it are formed of a basis of clay covered by 
a poor ferruginous sand and gravel. In various places the 
cloy appears near the surface at a level coiisidembly above 
the loamy deposit mentioned above. 

The stiff clay is allogelher unfit fur arable cultivation, 
until its nature is altered and oorrcctol by tho addition of 
chalk, lime, and aslies; most of it therefore remains undis¬ 
turbed by the plough. When the commons, which are now 
mostly enclosed, remained open, the grass was ]>oor and of 
little value; but tliat part which has been long enclosed has 
a coat of rich mould over it, caused by the annual applica¬ 
tion of dung to produce a sufficient crop of grass to make 
hay of, and ita fertility ia so much increased us (u afford two 
good crops every year. Hay-making is nowhere bolter 
underttood than in Middlesex. Tlie value uf hay so near 
the metropolis, and the abundant supply of labourers, 
enable the occupiera of grass-land to take advantage of a 
few days of flno weather to secure their hay. The mode of 
proceeding, as it ia given in the Report of the Agriculture 
of Middlesex, by Middleton, has generally been held out as 
a pattern to all farmers. It is no doubt excellent where 
labourers are plentiful, but would bo attended with somo 
risk where the number is limited, and the extent of grass 
to be mown is considerable. The principle ht, to expose tho 
grass as much as possible to the sun and wind by keeping 
it constantly shaken up and moved, which is much ftcili- 
tated b^ the use of the bav-niaking machine. It may thus 
be carried in a very few oeyt. and stacked in a dry stele; 
and wlien it is cut out, it appears of a fine green colour, not 
much changed by beating. The bay-ricks are generally 
large and neatly floisb^ the sidw being pulled and 
trimmed smooth, and the top well thalcbed with straw. 
When the old bay is carried to market, it is tied up in neat 
trusses weighing 56 lbs. each, and 36 such trusaes make a 
load. Tbe trusses of new hay are made of 60 lbs. weight. 
It is called old when it has been in tbe rick three months. 
Seme cmlosurcs »f pasture-land are mode profitable by 
taking in linr-ca to graze when they require rest and green 
food after having been overworked; but for this purpose the 
marsh pastures bordering on Essex along the ihames ore 


preferred. There tlie soil is naturally rich, and requitee 
little manure to rocruit it. 

The arable portion of the coun^ lies chiefly towards 
Buckinghamsluro, and between the Great Western Railway 
and the Thames. Some extremely good loama of consider¬ 
able depth on s bed of flinty gravel, well adapted to every 
kind of agricultural produce, occur in several places. The 
lighter }iortiuns arc mostly laid out in orchards, market- 
gardens, and nursery-grounds. Almost the whole of the 
land in the parishes of Chelsea, Hammersmith, Chiswick, 
Islowortb, and Brentford is taken upby such gardens. Here 
the spade is tho principal instrument of cuUivatiun. [Gar¬ 
den Husbandry.] 

Beyond Hounslow, including what was formorly Houns¬ 
low Heath, the land is cultivated raoro extensively, by 
formers properly su called; and some of these occupy hom 
SUO to 1500 acres. Here every imiHrovomcnt in the manage¬ 
ment of the soil ia readily adopted; the best implements 
are in use: and it only requires a view uf tho fluids along 
the two great braitchos of the western road to perceive 
that (ho Und is kept clean and that the emus are good. 
Tho system is greatly modifled by the short aistance from 
an inexhaustiblo source of manure. It is not iiHcossary to 
keep many head of cattle or great flocks of sheep to pro¬ 
duce manure for the land. A smaller portion of tho farm 
is devoted to raise food fur cattle. Roots arc disposed of to 
cuwkeepers in London; hut the expense of carriage is a 
great drawback to tho profit. The produce is generally 
convcyeil in waggons witli four horses, or in tumbrils with 
two or three. A man uiid a biiy are required in either cose. 
Light single-hurse carts, such as are used in Scotland, 
would be more economical, if ono tnun could (ako cliargo 
of several carts, axis usually dune there, niul olsoin France; 
but the great traffic on the roads near London renders tins 
very dangerous, and the law prohibits it. Every waggon 
with four horses, a man, and a boy, costs tho proprietor 
froth M. to If. a«. for every working day. If half of this 
be placed to the account of the load taken to Ixuidon, and 
the other half to that of the manure brought back, it wilt 
appear that, however convenient it maybe to be able to 
procure manure at any time, and in any quantity, it is not 
so cheaply obtained as miglit appear at first sight. Tho 
number uf horses required for a Middlesex farmer is much 
greater than where the land lies at a greater distaneo from 
any large town: Tho stable-dung is brought in a very fVesh 
and loose state; it it put together in large heaiis, wficre it 
heats very soon, and u then turned over, and sumeiimcs 
covered with earth or sods. By tho time it is carried upon 
the land it will have cost the farmer not much less than 
]/. per waggon-load oftliroo tuns. Upon tho Itghler loams, 
which are improved bylho treading of sheep, it is proba¬ 
bly more advantageous to raise turnips, and fold the sheep 
on them, than to sell tho turnips and buy town manure. 

The course of crops on tlie farms in Middlesex is not so 
regular os in many other countica^ but tho alternation of 
white and green crops is very generally adopted. Naked 
fallowa are almost entirely disused, even on the heavier 
soils. The land is kept clean by lares cut green, peas 
gathered in the pod, beans, and similar crops, vrliicli allow 
of ploughing and cleansing tbe land in summer, and sowing 
roots allerwards. The crops aro usually drilled and well 
hoed; tho principal aro barley, clover, wheat, Imkiiis, oats— 
often in thia order. Turnips and mangel-wurzel aro not so 
extensively cultivated as they are where manure must bo 
made on tiic farm. A succession of tares, to cut green fur 
tho horses, is indispensable; some of these are occasionally 
taken to London early in the acason, and sell well in small 
quantities, tied up in bundles. Potatoes are not planted to 
to great an extent os might bo supposed, considering tlie 
great consumption of this root in London: tho reason is, 
that tbe market is fully supplied by cargoes which como by 
sea from Scotland, Yorkshire, Devonshire, and Jersey, 
whore labour ia cheaper and tho land docs not pay so high a 
rent Potatoes consume much manure, whatever may navo 
been pretended by aome; end the corn which comes after 
them ia generally weaker and lew productive. When the 
rent of good land in Middletex ia taken into conaideration. 
the oairiago of manure, and the bulk of tho crop to be car¬ 
ried to market by land, it will bo found that, however valu¬ 
able may be tbe produce of an acre of potatoea woU culti¬ 
vated, the expense is so great tliat the not mium is little 
more than that of wheat, beans, or clover. It is vory aclilom 
that potatoes are planted as a aubatitute for tbe ou fallow 
Beans or pou in wide rows, and earofhlly hood, are much 
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nrofuraUe. Coie or npa u iVoquently town on lUff loaiut, 
itiaiuad of tumipt. onit ibd off with sheep. If the rape it 
drihud and hoe<l, it will clean the land, and forms on oxcch 
lent preparation for wheat. It should have plentjr of manure, 
whico will l>e decomposed and well mixed with the soil 
when tho wheat is sown. Thus tbo latter crop cannot fitil 
to be good. 

The grass-land is everj whero well managed. Tho sur* 
fure is Kept intersected with water^furrows wherever the 
suit is imt^vious to water, so that it never stagnates in 
winter. The grass is gencrallv cut twice in the season, and 
niado into hay; but tlio lana is well manured, generally 
after tho lint mowing, about tho middlo of June. The 
Midsummer rains wash it in, and tho aftermath is much 
inorensod by it. Two tons of bay at the first mowing, and 
one tun at the second, may be considered os the aversgo 
produce of a itatute acre. The rent of grass-land about 
tun mdus from London, including rates and tithe, averages 
fmni Al. to Cf. per aero. Nearer London grass land lets 
very high for milch cows, and likewise Ibr tdwsuru horses 
to groso in. But tho rapid increase of buildings has con- 
riTled so many fluids into strecia, or broken up llie surface 
for tho sake of tbo brick-earth, that the grcun meadows aro 
every vear farther from tho centre of the metropolis. 

Kvu'ry brccil of animal is to lie met with in Middlesex. 
ITiirses and milch cows arc the must common, os tho most 
useful. Tho cart-horses are generally fine and strong. 
Some large horses, a little too heavy for a carriage and ton 
slow for stago-cuaclics, hut which make excellent cart-horses, 
are bmuglit to Jxindon in large nuantitios by dealers, who 
rtillcct them in the northern and midland counties. The 
dairv cows are chiefly of tlie large Holdemess breed or tho 
xliort-houi. Ayrshire cows have been tried, and, as far ns 
milk giK’B, they are fully c<|ual to the other breeds, faking 
the rjuniitity of fond consumed by each into consideration; 
but tlw^ do not yield such heavy carcasses to the butcher 
when iattod off. The must approved system of Ijonilon 
dairymen is to lot a cow bo milked till she goes dry, and 
never allow her to go to tho bull. By very high feeding 
she will increase in llcsh while she gives milk, and by the 
limo sho is dry will be very fut. Private families in the 
neiglibourhooil of Loiulon, who have grass-land, have a pre- 
iliK-rtion for the small Ahlemoy cows, which rIvc a small 
(inantity of extremely rich milk. They are very q^uict 
aniinulri, and may bo tethered or led about to graze in a 
linltcr. On guo<{ pasture they nro very profitable. Alder¬ 
ney dairies have bwii established; but most of thorn have 
no title to that name, tho largo cows having soon super- 
BCilud tl)o smaller. 

'Iliepru-oof lalxiur iti Middlesex is not so high, when 
poinparcd with that of the adjoining counties, as might be 
cxiiectud. Very near London market-gardeners pay their 
lalxnircrs from 15s. to If. per weok for day-labour; but as 
much ns possible is done by the task. Digging and treneh- 
ing are done by the square perch, the price varying accord¬ 
ing to tho soil and tlui deptn ofibework. A good workman 
will cam 3s. Gd. or more in a day, but for this he roust work 
liard. A mower has fVom .Is. to Gs. per acre for mowing 

f 'mss, 2t. Gd. to as. 6(1. for clover, and the tame for oats or 
larley; tares and peas are hooked at from 3s. to 9s. per 
aero; wheat and rye are fagged, that is, out close to the 
ground with a largo reaping-hook, for lOs. to 18s. per acre, 
as the crop may be more or leu heavy; beans for 6s. to 9s.; 
tlmuhing wheat costs 4s. to 9s. per quarter, and Is. per load 
fur tying up tho straw; oats aro thrashed for 2f, or 2s. id .; 
beans and pease. Is. 6d. to 2s.; hay is out. trussed, snd 
every truu weighed, for 2s. Cd. to 3s. the load of thirty-six 
trusses; turnips bo^ first time, 6s. or 7s.: second time, 9s. 
Women making hay, and gathering peas or fruit, earn about 
Is jHsr day. 

These were the prieca about thirty years ago; they had 
increased with tlie price of oorn arid romt, hut have again 
fallen. At this moment tb^ are rather on tho ineroase: yet 
the above priess may be rolled upon u fair averages in a 
circle of twenty-five miles lound London. The prineipal 
weekly markets in Middlesex, out of London, are Barnet, 
every Monday: Southall and Finohloy.on Wednesday; Ux¬ 
bridge, Brentfbcd, Hounslow, and SiUware, on Thursday; 
Staines, on Friday; and Bnfield, on Saturday. Uxbridge 
b a great oem-market; Southall ehiefiy for cattle and aheap: 
those whi^ remain unsold are senttoSmithfieldon the Vn- 
day. Staines is dio a good oorn-raarket 
Ttisro are iUn at Brentford, May 17,18, 19, and Sept. 
P. C. Na 23fi. 


12. 13.14; Rnfleld, Sept. 23, Nov. 30; Ilounulow, Trinity 
Monday, and Monday after Sept 29 ; Staines, May 11: 
Uxbridge, July 31, Sept 29, Oct 19; Barnet fairs, April 
8. and September 4, aro noted for voung cattle of every 
description. 

Divitiant, Town*, (|c.—Middlesex is divided into six 
hundreds, as follows 


Edmonton, N.E. 

• 

Kam. 

31,410 

Pop. la 1831. 
26.930 

Gore, N. 

w 

28.660 

11,319 

EUhome, N.W. 

e 

39,G90 

20,091 

Isleworlh. 8.W. 

• 

9,280 

13,9CB 

Siiellhornc, 8.\V. 

• 

23,901) 

15,212 

Ossulstoii, S.K..inc)uding 

Finsbury division , 11,934 

151.409 

Holborn „ 


7.808 

31*1.295 

Kensington „ 

• 

19,2i« 

87.961 

Tower „ 

• 

8,988 

359,864 

limdoh city . 

e 

• 

GOO 

123,083 

Wvstminsler city 

e 

2.900 

201,842 

Militia . 


179,990 

200 

1,398,330 


The cities of London and Westminster are loeally in Os- 
sulston hundred. The suburbs of London form the newly 
constituted parliamcniary boroughs of Marylohone, Fins¬ 
bury, and the Tower llainlots. 

Inere aro four market-towns Barnet, Brentford, Stainci, 
and Uxbridge: besides Edgware. Enfield, and Hounslow, 
tho markets of which have liccn discontinued ; and a num¬ 
ber of Other places which, though not ranking higher than 
villages, derive, from their proximity to the mein^ilis suf- 
ilcieiit interest and importance to require notice. LBakkkt; 
Bbkntford ; Chblxba ; London.] 

Staines is in Speliliorne hundred, 16} miles from Hyde- 
park Corner, on the road to Salisbury and Exeter, The 
parish contains an area of 17IU acres, with a jiopiilutiosi of 
248G. The principal street extends half a mile along tin: 
roful, and leads to tho Thames. Many of the housus iii the 
main street are good. A new stono bridge has been built 
over tho rivur. Tho church is a neat modeni structure, 
with a square embattled tower, and there arc some dissent¬ 
ing places of worship. The market-house is a small build¬ 
ing near the bridge. Tho market is on Friday, and there 
ate two vearly fairs. There are several flour-mills near thu 
town. I'iio living is a vicarage united with the chapelries 
of Ijileham and Ashford, of the joint annual value of 429/.. 
with a glebo-housc. There were, in 1833, one infant- 
school, with 90 children ; a school of industry for 28 girls, a 
Lancosterian school with 80 hoys, and n national school 
with 40; one other day-school with 30 boys, three boarding- 
schools with 86 children, and three Sunday-schools, with 
193 children of both sexes. There is also a Literary and 
Scientific Institution. 

Uxbridge is in tbo parish of Hillingdon, in EUhome hun¬ 
dred, about fifteen miles from Tyburn turnpike, on the 
Oxford road. It was formerly a place of strength, and a 
corporate town, and in the civil war of Charles 1. was the 
scone of an unavailing negotiation for peace botwocn thu 
commissioners of the king and those of the parliament. 
Tho mansion in which the conferences were held is still 
standing. The area of Hillingdon parish is 4720 acres; 
tho inhabitants, in 1831. amountcil to 6889, of whom 304.3 
were in the cbapelry of Uxbridge. The town consists of 
one prineipal street, about a mile m lo^th< slong the Oxfonl 
r^, and two or three smaller ones. Tnere are in the prin¬ 
cipal street two bridges over the arms of the river Colne, 
and one over the Grand Junction Canal. There aro a commo¬ 
dious market-house of brick, supporied on wooden rolurons; 
a chapel behind the market-Muse, built of flint and 
brick, and destitute of architectural beauty, copable of 
holding 800 persons; and several dissenting meeling-houra. 
The market, which is on Thursday, is one of the most im¬ 
portant corn-markets in tho kingaom. A second morkot, 
for provisions, is held on Saturday, and timre ore several 
yearly foirs. There are warehouses and wharfs on the Grand 
Junction Canal, and there are many flour-milh. Consider¬ 
able business is done in tbe town, andbrkk-making is largely 
carried on in the neighbourhood., . , , . 

The perpetual curacy of Uxbndge is of tbe clear yearly 
value or I i lL *ith a giebe-bouse. There were, in 1833. a 
Lonoosterisn sobool, with 187 boys; a school of industry, 
with 107 girls; three other day-schools, with 114 children; 
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turM boarding uii] day scliuols, with 87obildrcni and thrco 
BundAy-tch(ms, with 516 children. 

Kdewara is in Gore hundred, 8 miles from Tyburn 
turnpike, on the road to Watford and Aylesbury. The 
ranah has an area of 1990 actea. with a population, in I83>, 
of .^91. The place has one lonj; straggling street, but ixni- 
tains some respectable houses. Tlie church isofbrick, and 
was built about the middle of the lost century; the tower, 
more antient, is of flint and stone. The market, which 
was formerly held on Thursday, has been discontinued for 
many years. The west side of the main street is in the 
parish of Stanmore Panra, or Whitchurch. Near this pltu'e 
IS Canons, a neat villa, erected on tbo site and from the 
malcriiUs of a stately mansion built by the duke nf Chnnilos, 
whosotosicless vanity, as displayed in this establishment, was 
bitterly satirised by Pope in his* Moral Ess.ay8' (Ep,iv), The 
church of Stanmore Parvo. close to tho park of Cnnons, was 
decorated by the duke. Littlo Stiiiirouro has an area oi' 
14-iU acros, with a population, in 18:il. of 876. The living 
of Edgwaie is a vicarage, of the clear yearly value of 4*J3/., 
with n glebe-houM); that of Stiiuinoro Purva is a perpetual 
curacy, of the clear vvarly value of !fC7f., with a glebc- 
huuso. Tile two parislies Imd, in 1833, one infant or dame 
school, with 41 children; eight day-schools (one endowed), 
with IS'i children; and two Sunday-schools, with 91 
children. 

Enfield is in Edmonton hundred; that part which is 
called Enfield Highway is miles from Shoreditch 
Church, on the York and Edinburgh road. Enfield nni- 
nor-house was the residence of Kli/ubcih (afterwards' 
nucen) for a short lime, during the rcigii of her kro -1 
tWr Edward VI.; and she rosidt,-d at Etilicld, at the manor- 
house or at Elsyngc-Iiall, at several periods during her 
reign. Of the muiior-house one riKim on the ground-thair 
remains as in tho queen’s time. Ellsynge-IiaU has dinap- 

E iared, and its exact site is not known. The pavish of 
nficUl has an area of 12,469 acres, vtitli a population, in 
18.31, of 881'i, about one-third agiiculturul. The houses 
constitute two principal groups; and many of them are well 
btiilL Tho churcli is an antient structure, cnuipreheiiding 
chancel, nave, and two aisles, with a low embattled lower. 
There are a cha)H;l of-ca8C, lately erected, and several dis¬ 
senting places of worship. Edward 1. granted a charter for 
a market on Monday, and James I. fur one on Saturday; 
but they have long faHen into disuse. There arc two yearly 
fairs. There are in the parish a royal maiiurartory for fire¬ 
arms (portly carried on here and (lartly at Waltham Abbey), 
a muniifiictory fur finishing crain:, and two or three other 
trading cstabliahmonts. The Lea navigation and the New 
River pass by or through this jiarish. Petty sessions and a 
Court of Rc<|uests are lield hero. Tho living nf Enfield is a 
vicarage, of the clear yearly value of 1174?., with a glebe- 
house. There were in the parish, in 18.3.1, two infant w'hools, 
with 149 children; a school of industry, with 49 girls; seven 
other day-schools, with 181 children; live boarding and 
day arhouls, with 16‘4 children; and four Sunday-schools, 
with 639 children. 

Enfield Chase, formerly a large chase or park north-west 
of the town, extending into several parishes, is now entirely 
enclosed. 

Hounslow is in the two parishes of Isleworth and Heston, 
ill Islcworlh hundred, lint chiuHy in Heston. Tho area of 
tho two parishes is 6840 acres; the population, in 18.11, was 
8997. The town, which is 10 miles from Hydo-park 
Corner, is at the point where the Bath and Bristol road 
branches oft' from that to Exeter and Salisbury, and consists 
of a long Rtreut on tho Exeter road, irregularly paved, and 
lighted with gas. Hounslow had an antient priory of the 
order of the Holy Trinity, which ut its suppression, a.ii. 
19.10, had a revenue of 81 )/. 19«. gro'S, or 74/. H». clear. The 
conventual chapel, long usctl as a chiqiel-uf-uutc, was taken 
down a few veare einee, and has boon replaced by a now 
church, capable of Mating above 1090 jiurmins. Tno mar¬ 
ket, formerly hold on Thursday, liaa been diseonlinuod for 
Hime years. The chief biuinesa of the. town has of late 
yearn arisen from its Hituation on a great thoroughfare, but 
this business is nearly destined since the opening of tliu 
Great Western Railway. Time are tome powdor-niills 
anil a tlax-dressing-mill near the town. Adjoining to 
the town, ou the west, was formerly an extensive heath, 
notorious fur highway robberies. On this heath the army 
James 11. encamped before the Revolution. There are 
Urge cavalry borraclU and an oxercibo-gtound ou what was 


formerly tho heath. The remainder is now enclosed. Tlio 
living of Hounslow is a perpetual curacy, of tho clear yearly 
value of 1'29/. There were in Heston parish, in 1833, 
two iiifiint schools, with about 321 cbildren; three day- 
schools, with about 108 children; one boarding-si’bool, with 
19 boys; and one Sunday-school, with 71) children. 

Tottenham is in Edmonton hundred, about 4 miles 
from Sboredileh church, on the York road. Tlie parish, 
which is divided into fimr wards, haa an area of 4689 acres, 
with a population, in 1831, of 6937. The main street is 
formod of goed houses irregularly ranged along the mail. 
In tins street is a brick cross, erected a.i>. 1609, in ploco uf 
a former wooden one. The church is on a small eminence 
a short distance wust of the village, and is an antient build¬ 
ing, with a square embattled tower covoi^ with ivy. Tlie 
font is of great antiquity, and there arc many monuments. 
A new church uf considerable sise has been built on Tot¬ 
tenham Green, and there on several dissenting meeliiig- 
housos. Bruce Castle (now occupied us a schuol) is a brick 
mansion, rebuilt in the latter part uf tho scvvuleeulh cen¬ 
tury. A delachotl brick tower, which covers a deep nelt, 
is the only remain of the previous edifice, which was built 
by the Comptons early in the sixteenth century. The edifice 
takes its name from a castellated mansion, the residence of 
Robert Bruce the older, father of the king of Scnllaiid of 
that name, which an tienlly occupied the site. Tlie river Hia 
forms the eastern boundary of the parisli. There are exten¬ 
sive Hour and oil mills. The living of Tottenham is a vicar¬ 
age, of the clear yeaily value uf 978/., wit h a glebe-hmise. The 
chiipclry attached to llie new chnrrh is of the dear yiurly 
value of 39!)/., and is in the gift of the vicar. There wi re, 
in 183.1, two iiiriint schools, with 89 children; un endowed 
free gniniiniir-sciiool with 89 boys; a • bine-coat' si-hool, 
with 60 girls, and a ‘grecn-cual ’ school, with 49; two loin- 
caster inn schools, with 283 children; a Catholic school, with 
69childieii; and several private day and boarding schools. 
There were also four Sunday-schools, with about 490 or 469 
children. 

Edmonton is on the York road, 7 miles from Shore- 
dill'll I'hurrh, between Toltcnhaiu niid Enfield. Tlie parish 
has an area of 7489 acres, and is divided into four wards or 
‘streets,’ beside an aUettnent uf Enfield Chase assigned to 
this puri.'h. The pupuhilion, in 1831, was 8) 9'2. The village 
of Kdniniilon consists of two {wincipai groups of liou^cs, 
called Fore Stri'ot, or Upper Kdinuntoii, and Clinrcli Street, 
or Lower Edmuiiton, extending along the nurlli road ibr 
mure than a mile, and consisting uf some respectable ranges 
of linnscs, with detached mansions and villas. Southgate, 
a deluclieil village wust of Edmontuu, is in ‘ South Stri'vi,' 
one of the four wards, and contains many residences of a 
superior dcscriptiun: among them is Minchenden House, 
belonging to the duke of Buckingham. 

Tiie parish church is forthemost part of modern date, but 
tho tower and sumo ether portions are of greater antiquity; 
there arc some antient monnmonts. There are chapels at 
Southgate and on Wiiiclmiore Hill, ami several dissuntiiig 
places of worship. The living of Eilmunlon is a vicarage, 
of the clear yoariy value of 1990/., with a glebe-house. Thu 
chapolrics of Southgate and St. ^ul, Winclirowti Hill, are 
of tlie clear yearly value of 180/. and 190/. respectively, and 
are in the gift of the vicar of Edmonton. There were in 
the parish, in 183.1, an endowed day-school, with 196 chil¬ 
dren, 60 of whom were clothed; anullier endowed day- 
school, with 72 girls; three day-schooU, partly or wholly 
supported by charitablo rontribuiiuiis, containing 233 chil¬ 
dren ; eight other day-schools, with 117 children; tuii 
boarding-schools, with 469 children; two day and Sunday 
schools, with 293 children; and one Sunday-school, with 
184 children. Wyor House, in the parish of Edmontuu, 
about a mile north-west of tbo village, is a fine old 
Diansion-houso built in tbo early part uf the soveDlceuth 
century. 

ilarniw-on-tho-HiU is in Gore hundred, 10 miles from 
Tyburn turnpike, on tho rood to Kickratnswurth. Thu 

K .rjsh (including tho hamlet of Harrow Woald and Green 
ill) has un area of 9879 acres, with a populatitui, in 1831, 
of 3861. Tho village is irregularly laid out. It derives 
its celebrity and chief support froui its grammar-sclioul, 
which was founded, under lellcrs-palent of queen Elisa¬ 
beth, by John Lyon, a wealthy yoouiao of this parish, a.d. 
1671. There are considerable esialqs which were left by 
J. Lyon for the support of the school and otlior charitablo 
purposes. The seho^ contained, in 1833i about 290 KboUn'. 
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it is free to all lioys of the parish of Harrow, but there are 
very low who take a(Wanta|p> of tliia opportunity; tbu scliu- 
iura nru cliioily tho sons of the nobility and gentry. Many 
cmineiU mon hare been educated at Harrow: as Urucu, 
tUo Abyssinian traveller. Sir William Jones, Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan, the lato Lord Byron, Dr. Parr, and 
many others. The parish church it a spacious structuro on 
the summit of thu lull: there aru some small portions in the 
Norman stylo; and at the west end is a loAy tower, with a 
spire. Tho grammar-school is near the church, liicrearo 
some dissenting meeting-houses; tbore are two ohapels-of- 
ease, ono at Pinnor (which is considered as a distinct parish), 
and tho other at Harrow Weald, a group of houses about 
two miles north of the vill^o. The living of Harrow is a 
vicarage, of the clear yearly value of 627/., with a glebe* 
house. The vicar has the right of presentation to the iier- 
jictuul curacy of Pinner, which is ecclesiastically dcpeiiucnt 
on Harrow, and is of the yearly valuo nflou/. Harrow 
and Pinner are inthupeculiar jurisdictkm of ilio archbishop 
:if Canterbury. There were in tho parish, in 1633, throe 
infant or damu schools, with 93 childten; four day-sclKxils, 
supporicil by subscription, with 197 children ; two bourding- 
Kchoiils. with 76 children; and four Sunilay-schooU, with 
4U9 children. 

Twickenham is in Islcworth hundred, on the bank of the 
Tliaines, iU miles from llyde-park Corner. It has derived 
celebrity from it.s liciug the residence of Alexander Pope 
and several other vmiiienl persons. l*lic parish has an area 
of 21-tO acres, with a population in 1831 of 1571, Thu village 
is irregularly laid out, but contains a number of genteel re¬ 
sidences. The church is near tho river, and is a plain brick 
sliucturu, built in the early part of tho last century, with an 
cnticnt embattled tuwor. It contains inoiiuments creeled 
by Pope to the memory of bis parents, aixl by bialiop War- 
hitrluii to Pope himself. There is a chapel-of-ca^c, erected 
A.i). 1720 or 1721, between Twickcnbam and Richmond, and 
one or two dissenting mecting-hmiscs. Among the private 
residences are Strawberry Hill, and the house of 8l^^^Vlhen 
'Waller, popularly termed ‘ Pojie’s Villa,’ beciinsc it ocenpius 
iio situ of the poet’s residence. Strawberry Hill was in 
t'l'cat part erected by Horace Waljiolc, lord Orford, and is a 
iiedley of ra.st<dlatc<l and ucelcsioslicnl Gothic arciiitcc- 
loru. Then! nro powder and oil mills. The villago is much 
freipienU'd by visitors from London. The stcam-hoats which I 
ply bolwcen London and Richmond frequently proceed up 
to ‘ Tu ickcnhain nit,' a small island in the river Thatnos, 
.'omprising ii few acres chiefly laid out in pleasure-grounds. 
There is umch gardcn-gruunil in the parisK thu produce of 
which is sent up to tho London market. The living is a 
vicarage of the clear yearly value of 717/., with a glebe- 
hoiisu. There were in llic (larish, in lH33,an infant or dame 
srhonl of 2ft children ; nn endowed day-school with ICC chil- 
ili'ea; three duy-schools, partly supported by cliaritiihlo con* 
trihiilions, containing 104 children ; five other day-schools, 
with 151 children; and five boarding-schools, with lift 
children. 

Isleworth, adjoining Twickenham on the north side, 
is in Isleworih hundred, ft) miles from Hyde-park Corner. 
The iiarish has an area of 3120 acres, with a population 
>f 5590. At Sion or Syon, in this pari^, was formerly 
a iiKMiastery of Bridgetinc priests and nuns, foundeil a.d. 
1-114 by Henry V., and originally settled at Tw'ickcnham. 
Tho yearly revenues of this house at the dissolution were 
10 41/. ii«. 8(1. gross, ur 173U. 8a. 4d. clear. In tho walls of 
this monosieiy nAet itsdesecmtion.Catherine Howard, queen 
of Henry Vlll., was confined shortly before her execution. 
The silo was granted by Edward Vl. to the Protector So¬ 
merset, who commenced the urosunt mansion of Sion House, 
which has received great additions and alterations from the 
dtikt's of Northumberland, the subsequent proprietors. 
This noble rusidenco contains some. valuable portraits. 
The village of Isleworih is on tho bank of the Thames 
opposite to Kow Gardens, and consists of several substantial 
villas and residences, with others of loss pretension. Tho 
church, on the bank of tho Thames, Is of brick, and was re¬ 
built A-D. 1705 or 1706; the towor, more antient, is of stone. 
Thoro are some dissenting places of worsliip. The chief 
husincss of the parish is gardening; groat quantities of 
raspberries and atrawborries are grown for (ho ]*ondon 
market. There aro two flour-radU and a brewery. There 
tire throu ranges of almshouses in the parish. Tho living is 
IX vicarage of tbu cledr yearly value of 68U, with a gU’bu- 
hooso. Therowere, in 1833, ono infant-school, with from 50 


to 70 ehililron ;*an endowed school, with 150 cliihlron; n dav 
and Sunday school, with 3ft girls; and a Sunday-school, with 
126 children; besides a large day-school in HuuiikUiw (which 
is partly in this parishi, supported partly by subscription. 

Hampton is in Spulthuriie hundred, about Id'niiles from 
Hydo-park Comer. The parish, including the bumlet of 
Hamplon Wick, has an area of 3190 acres, with a population 
in 18.11 of 3992, of whom 1463 weru in Hampton Wick. 
In this parish ia the royal palace of Hampton Court, the 
site of which was onco the possusbiun of tlie Knights 
Hos]>tlaUur8. On the supprcssiuii of the Onlcr the foe of 
tbu manor was retainuil by the crown. Cardinal Wolsey 
took a luaso of the manor from tho prior of St. John’s lieiore 
the dissolution, which tease he surrendered to the king 
Henry VIII., who formed u royal park or chace, compre* 
bonding Hampton and suvcral othcrparislics, which ho oii- 
closud and stooked with deer. This chuce was in the suc¬ 
ceeding reign broken up un the remomtmnce of the 
nggriuvcil parishes, but thu crown has since rulaiiieil para- 
moiiiil authority over all game within its limits, while 
WoUey held the lease of the manor he pulled down a man¬ 
sion which stood here, and ureetoil in its place a sumptuous 
pa1a<.-c, which Henry VTII. subsequently enlarged. Here 
Edward VI. was born, and his mother queen Jane Seymour 
died. Till* palace was the scene of the celebrated conference 
of 1603-4 hutwccn the I’rcsbyteriiin clergy and the bishops 
and other Episcopal clergy, at which the king James I. wiis 
inodcralor, and the toms of the council were auditors. 
Charles I. rcsiilcil here duniig part of his confinement, and 
Cromwell, Charles II., and James II. made it their occa¬ 
sional residence. Witlium Ill. rebuilt a considerable part 
of (he palace, ami laid out the gardens and park in their 
prcsunl form. Since the time of Geuige 11. it has not been 
thu aliode of royally, and is now occupied by private families 
who hare grants of resiileniv from the lurd-charabovlain. 
The number of residents, including servants, is .staled to bo 
7Uft. Tlie palace consists of three* principal (luadraiiglcs. 
with some smaller courts. The chapel, the great hall, and 
some of the subordinate chambers and domestic otlices are 

f art of the building erected by Wolsey and enlarged by 
Icnry Vlll. Tlie great eastern and southurn fronts are 
the most modern parts of the building; the eastern front has 
an extent of about 330 feet, the southurn of 3-2K feet. Thu.-o 
I portions were erected hy Sir Christopher Wren, but are 
neither in keeping with the more autient portions of tho 
structure, nor ihstiiigiiishc*! hy any great beauty. ’I'liu 
palace contains a number of pictures by llu- old nnistcr.-, but 
the Cartoons of RafTiielle constitute its chief treasure. The 
gaolcns are laid out in very formal taste. The park has 
seioral avuimes and fine clumm of trees. Biishcy I'ark uiiil 
lodge niu an apiiendage of Hampton G>urt I’al.'ici-; the 
lodge was the residence of William IV. when duke of 
Clarence, and now belongs to the queen-dowager for her 
life. 

Tho village of Hampton has some substantial houses and 
handsume villas; among the latter is that which belonged 
to ^rrick. Hampton races are held on Moulscy Hurst, on 
the opposite side of the Thames. The living ofUaiupton is 
a vicarage of the cloar yearly value of 356/.. with a glebe- 
house. Hampton Wick is a cliajielry of the clear yearly 
value of 87/., in the gifr of (ho near of Ilamptiui. There 
were, in 1833, in Ihcwliole parish, iiine duy-iuduMiIs <oiiu en¬ 
dowed and one school of industry), with alMUt 35ft children: 
sttvciiboartling-sehools, with94 children; andthreu Sunday- 
schools, with 76 cliildroii. 

Hamnicrsmilli is in Kensuigloii division of O.isiilsion 
hundrod, 4 miles from Hyde-park Corner. The idia|H'iry 
of Hammersmith, a depenilency of Fulham part-h, has un 
area of 2140 acres, with a population, in 1831, of 10,222. The 
principal street extenib nearly two niili*8 along ilio western 
road, and consists of scvenil ranges of good moilern houses. 
An elennt suspension-bridge crosses llio Thames at this 
pluco. There are two churches: one eiwtcd in 1631, a spa¬ 
cious brick building; the other a IXirie editlce, built within 
the last few years. Tho Uis-cuicrs have several places of 
worshiji, and the Catholics liavo a chapel and a convent of 
Bcnediciiiio nuns. Brandonburgh Houic, a villa erected 
hy Sir Nicholas Crispe in the scventcfnlh eontiiry, and iin- 
provcil by subsequent occupants, was the rc-sidenco of the 
into niice'ii Ciroline dunne her last abode in Eiig^land. Ahe 
died nerv. and after lier death tho house was pulled down. 
There are largo nursery-grounds in the parish, and brirk- 
making is extensively carried on. The living of Ilam- 
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incriimilli is of tlic dear 3 'eBrly vnluo of 3101. There 
were in tho cliapelry. iu 1833, an endowed achool called 
* Ijilyoicr’a school.’with 80boys; a charity school fur 5(1 
^irls, a aidioo) of industry with 57 girls, three other charity 
wibools (oiiv of them supported bv Catholics), with 90 chil¬ 
dren ; twenty-nine other ddy-schools, with 532 children; 
eighteen houdiug achools, with 466 children; and eight 
Sunday-schools, with 572 children. 

h'ullisni. 4 roiloa from Hyde-park Corner, is in the 
same hundred and division as Hammersmith. The parish, 
exclusiro of (he chapciry of Hammersmith, has an area of 
1820 acres, with a population, in 1831, of 7317. It was the 
scene of some military muv'croonts in the war between Charles 
I. and tho poriiamcat, aj). 1642 ; and in 1647 the council of 
oflicers and agitators sat at Fulham and Putney (n village 
in Surrey on the opposite bank of tlic Thames), to overawe 
the imrliamont and watch tlte king, who was then in oon- 
fliiemant at Hampton Court The Yill.-igc contains many 
good houses and villas; the manor-house is the residence of 
the bishop of London. The church is of stone, and has a 
stone tower in the decorate*! English stylo. There is a pro- 
tirielary chapel, built by Richard Hunt Esq., a.d. 1813, 
between Kiilnam and Hammersmith. 

Tho bridge over the Thames nt tins place is of wood. 
There arc extensive market-gardens in the parisli, which 
urc noted fur the growth of aspar{q;us. Tho living is a 
vienrage of the clear yearly value of Il35f., in the gift of 
the bishop of J.ondon. There were in the parish, in 1833, two 
infuiilschouls, with 159 children: two national schools, witli 
‘J40obildren; three i harity-schouls, with 72< hildiea; eleven 
other rhty-schuols, with 213 children; ten boarding-schools, 
with about 207 children: and one Sunduy-sclioul with GU to 
80 children. 

Kensington, in the samu division and hmuircd as the 
preceding parishes, is now a suburb of l^ndoii. Tlio 
parish, with the extra-paruehini chapciry of Twyfurd, has an 
urea of 2980 acres, with a populaliun, in 1831, of 2li,945. 
Part of the cliajielry of Knightshridge is in Kensington 
purisli. The jirincipal street of Kensington consists of 
ranges of well-built houses extending along the great 
wsstern road; and there are other streets. Brompton 
and Little Chelsea, on the soulh, and Kensington gravel- 
pits, on the north, arc in the parish. There is at Ken- 
ailigluu a royal palace, built on the site of a residence 
buhuiging to the family of Finch, earls of Winchelsea 
tind Noltinghaiii, from whom it was purchased by Wil¬ 
liam 111 . ^at prince converted the dwelling-liouso into 
npuluee, rebuilding the principal parts, and making many 
additions to it, wbieti succeeding priiires have auginonteJ. 
The palace is of red brick, ornamented with columns 
und coignos of stone, and consists of three principal ({ua- 
dranglcs. Tho suites of apartments are noble and ex¬ 
tensive, and arc adorned with many fine paintings by 
Flemish and English artists. The gardens and grounds, 
which are agreeably laid out, are three miles in circuit. 
There are barracks for dctacbmeula of the guards. Several 
members of the Royal family have apartments within tho 
lace. Holland House, an antiont mansion, chietly in the 
izabethaii style, was the residence of Addison, who died 
here; and much of the early life of Charles James Fox 
was passed here. It is now the residence of l^rd Holland 1 
it contains sonio interesting portraits. Campden House is 
another antient residence m the same style. Kensington 
Church, a large modern brick building, is near the principal 
street: new churches have been erected in Addison Road 
and at Brompton,and tbero isacb^i-of-easeat Brompton, 
erected about sevon^ years ago. There are dissenting and 
Oatbolio chapels. The living is a vicarage, of tho clear 
yearly value of 1242/., with a glebu-hodse. To tho new 
chnrches in Addison Road (Su Barnabas) and Brompton 
(Trinity Church) are aiiDe.\ed curacies, of the respective 
value of 405/. and 639/,, in the gill of tho vicar of Kensing¬ 
ton. iliore were, in 1833, fivo infant or dame schools, 
with 44 children; a nation^ school, with 290 children; a 
school for 17 girls, supported out of the parish rates; two 
schools, partly or wholly snp|Mrted by charitable contribu¬ 
tions, with 104 children; twenty-thceo other day-schools, 
with 480 children; forty-nine Marding-sehools, with 827 
ehildron; and three Sunday-schools, with 265 children. 
There were also two proprietary grammar-schools, with about 
J80 ebildren. 

The porisbos of St. Marylcbone (pop., in 1831, 122,206), 
St. Puuoras (pup. 103.548), and Foddiiigtoo (14,540), iu 


the Ilolbom division of Ossulston hundred, ennstitute the 
parliiimonlary borough uf Morylobonc. They are fur 
tliu most part united to Lundoii. [Loniww.} Thu humluts 
uf Camden Town und Kentish Town, nud jiort of the village 
of Highgato, are in St. Pancras parish. Camden Town 
consists of some streets of good huuses; and Kentish Town 
of some rows of houses and detached villas, Camden Towi 
is now rapidly increasing, and has greatly imprnvod uf latu 
voara, csnceially since uio completion ui tho London und 
Birraiiigliam Railroad. Tboro is an Episcupal chnpul at 
Camden Town, and one in Kentish Town, beside several 
dissonting meeting-houses. There is a veterinary college 
at CamdOnTown. The Kcgcnl’s Canal passes between these 
two hamlets. 

Hampstead is on high ground. 4 miles from IIulbomBnrM. 
in Hulborn division of Ossulston hundred. Thu parish, which 
contains 2070 acres, with a population, in 1831, of 8588. 
was separated from that of Hendon in 1598. It contains 
tho villagoof Hampstead and the hamlet of Kilburn. Tho 
village of Hampstead contains mineral springs, unco in 
considerable repute. Tlie salubrity of the air, niid the 
pleasantness of tho prospect which, fniin its elevated 
situation, it enjoys, havo made it a favourite place of resi¬ 
dence : on the hill, nortlneast of the village, is an cxtuiisive 
heath, on which are some large ponds, or reservoirs of ivnier, 
used for sup^yiiig Camden Town and the adjacent parts 
with water. The church, which is of brick, was buiU about 
tho middle of the last century. There are two proprietary 
Episcupal chapels, and scvcrul dissenting places of worslii]). 
The living is a ]>erpctiisl curacy, of the clear yearly value 
of 88 '/, There wore, in 1833. two infant-sehouls. with 159 
nhililreii: three charity-schools (two attnchcil to tiie Ksln- 
blishcJ Church, and one 8 Up|iurted by Roninn Calbolivs), 
with 287 children; nine other day-s« h<iuU, with 155 chil¬ 
dren; seventeen iMonhiig-schiKils, wiili 384 clnldreii; one 
day und Sunday school (at Kilburn), with 85 children; and 
dve Sunday-schools, with 585 children. 

Islingtim, one mile north of Hicks’s Hall, on the great 
north road, is in the Finsbury division uf Ossulsluii 
hundred, und included in the metropolitan parliameninry 
borough uf Finsbury. The jiarish has an urea uf 3<<5U 
acres with a populatiim, in 1831 , of .17,31fi. The prin¬ 
cipal street, tinder the designutiuns ut High Street, Upper 
Street, •and Holloway, runs for seteral miles along the 
north road to tho tuut of Highgato Hill. Loner Street 
hranchc.soir from High Street,and runs towards Newington 
Green und Stoke Newington. The LiTcr)>ool Road forms u 
hack ruad Ui llulloway: the now nurth road, and the new 
road from King's Cross to llulloway, have been laid out 
within tho last twenty ycara. Highbury, Canoiibury, 
Ball’s Pond, and Holloway, are }iurtions uf the village, 
which comprelioiids a number of ranges of gotsl bouses. 
The New River passes through the |iansh, and the Kvgeiil’s 
Canal is curried by a tunnel under the High Street, which 
is on an eminence, and under the Nevr River. A cunsi 
derablc part of the pariah is occupied as posturo-lund by 
cow-keepors, who supply the metropolis with milk. There 
are some nursery grounds, and 0110 or two manufactories, 
together with limo and coal wharfs, in the part adjacent to 
the Regent’s Canal. Tlio church is situated between Up|>cr 
and Lower streets, and is of brick, with a tower of Ihu simiu 
materials, surmounted by a stone spire of good do«ign. 
There is a cbopel-of-easo at Lower llulloway. a plain and 
rather heavy brick building, built a.d. 1814; and there arc 
district churchet at Upper Holloway (St. John's, a neat 
building, with a square embattled tower, crowned with pin¬ 
nacles), Ball’s Pond (St. Paul's, a structure of similar 
character to St. John’s), in Cloudeslcy Si|uaro, near the 
back rood (Trinity Church), and St, Peter’s, the lost erected. 
There are also several dissenting places of worship. At 
Islington is a college, belonging to the Cliurch Hissioiinry 
Society, for the education of young men designed fur foreign 
missions; and at Highbury on academy fur tho education 
of young men for ino ministry among the Indopendunis 
Tlio CaMonian Asylum is a handsome building, on the road 
leading from King’s Cross, St. IHDcras, to Holloway. Ca- 
nonbury Tower, a lieavy square brick building, is a rotic of 
Canonbury House, the former mansion of the priors of St. 
Bartholomew’s Monastery in Stuilliflcid, and baa been the 
residence of Dr. Goldsmith, Chambers, authiw of the Cyclo- 

r mdio, and other persons of literary note. The living of 
slington is a vicarage, of lliu clear yearly value of 1155/., 
the perpetual curacies are of the following clear yoailv 
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value:—Lo\Ycr Hollaway Cliapcl, 351/.; 8t. Julm'a. Upper 
Holluwny,‘.{SV/.; St. Paul’s, Ball’s Bond, 335/.; iindTriiiily, 
Cloudualey S<iuare, 485/. Of the chapolry of 8t. Peters 
tliure is no return. Thera were, in 18.33, four infant-schools, 
with 578ohiltlren; thirty-eight boardiuK-schools, end silty* 
one (lay-schools among which wim included three national 
schools with 204 children; three other charity schools eon* 
ncelud with the Estaklishod Cliurch, with 582 children; a 
I^n^tcrian sohool, with ICO girls; asehool of industn for 
35 girls and three other charily schools with 260 children. 
There ore a propriulury school for 160 boys and nine Sun¬ 
day-schools with 1648 children. In the British Orphan 
Asylum 43 children are maintained and (xluoatod, and in the 
Caledonian Asylum about IVU. There is a Literary and 
Sctoiitiric Institution. 

Horuscy is in the same hundr(»l and division, north of 
Ishiigluii. The area of the parish is 2!)60 acres; tlio popu* 
Utiuu, in 1831, was 485G. It contains thu village of Horn* 
soy, nad the hutnlcls of Crouch End, Muswoll Ilill, and 
Sti'uud Groon. Few villagus near London have re¬ 
tained a more rural ehartvter than llorusoy. It tics in a 
valley out of iho groat thoroughfares; tho Now River 
puKhCS elosu to it. Tho church, wliicb is of stone, bos been 
iovently restored or rebuilt all hut the tower, which U more 
BiitiuiiU Tliore were, in 1833, two national schools at 
lIuriiMiy, with 115 children. The living is a rectory, of tho 
L-luiir yearly value of 41)3/.. with a glubo-huuse. 

lligligate is on high ground un tho great north road, 4 
miles Inna London. Part of thu village is in the parish of 
St. Punertu, aud pari in Iluniscy inirish. Thu village, 
which comprises sumo good villas and olhur houses, is on 
the top of a hill. A now church hiu been lulolv built, and 
anew school-room for the endowed graminnr-scliool, which 
was louiidcil by Chiof-Justice Chnlmeloy in the reign of 
t^iieoa EIizuIhjiIi. 'llic master has a good salary and aliouso. 
'i'iiere uro some almshouses ut Higlignle, iiiKl one or two 
di.ssonling places of worship. Some ponds at Ilighgato 
contribute to supply part of the iiurlherii suburbs of the 
mctrojKilis with water. 

Ill order to avoid tlio steep duclivily at Ilighgato, a project 
wiis formed in 1800 for carrying thu north road through a 
spacious urelied (uiiiiel. Thu work viis coinniciicod; but 
III 1 012 tho earth over iho tunnel fell in, Ibo plan of a tunnel 
was given up, and a road was cut through tho hill. 
A road which crosses tho north road is rarriod over it by 
means of uii archway of brick and stuiio. An vxtunsivo eo- 
inelcry has lately been formed at Ilighgato, on lliu slope of 
tlio hill just below the church: the giounds arc well laid out, 
luid tlio eiitruneo gateway eoalains a chapel and other apiin- 
iiioiils. TIilto ni'O numerous catacombs in tliis cemolory. 
There were in Chidmeley's gruinmar-scliuol, in 1833, 3.'i 
boys; ill another endowed school were girls; and in a 
iiaiioiul schuul, 'J8 boys. A room for a nutioiial school fur 
1 UII gii Is was building ut tho same time. 

llackncy is 2 milus from Shoreditch church, on one of 
the branchos of the Norfolk and Suffolk roads. The parish 
lias nil area of 33l'U acres, with a puptilatiuti, in 1831, of 
.31,047. Iteuiitains thcsCToral villugos or hanilotsof Hnck* 
noy, Humorton, Upper and Lower Clnpion, Stamford Hill, 
Dulstoii, Shacklcwoli, the greaior pert of Kiiigsland, and n 
purl of Stoko Newington. Iluekn», properly so called, has 
one principal street, known as Muro Street and Church 
Strc'oi, and some othor at roots, containing many good houses, 
some of them of old date, for this was one of tlio earliest 
places of rural retirement to Iho wealthy merchants and 
trudurs of I^ondon. The church was rebuilt near tho close 
uftho lost century; it is a lai^e brick building devoid of 
c.xternnl beauty, but its intmor consiruotion and arrange¬ 
ments havo been the subject of much commendation. It 
iius a Blono tower of modern orcotion, but us this was insuf- 
iloient to bear the bells, tho tower of the former church has 
hoeii allowed to remain in the churchyard, which is spMious 
ami ploasanily laid out. South Ilacknoy church, originally 
built os a chapel-of-oaso, but ainco macio a district obureh, 
bos little architoelural beauty. Iloroerton adjoins Hackney 
on the north-east, and consists of one street, half a mile long, 
leading down to the marshes of the Lea. It has a proprie¬ 
tary Episcopal ohapel, and a college rebuilt a fet^’oars since 
for tbeeduratiuiiofCongiwitionBl ministers. Clapton lios 
north of Homerion, and Stamford Hill north of Cloplun. 
There are at Gnpton a neat iron bridge, called I.ca Bridge, 
over iho I,tM, aud a haucLionic building eieelod for the Lon¬ 
don Orphan Asylum. At Stamford Hill is an Episcopal 


chaiiel, ongmally a proprietary chapel, but smre purchased 
by subscription of the inhabitants and enlarged. ’Those 
parts of Kingslaiiil and Newington which are in this parish 
ore on the York road. On this road is tlio district church 
of West Hackney, a Doric edifice of good design. It has a 
largo churchyanl and a parsonage hduae. TTiore is a small 
antiont charal at Kingslund, partly in this parish, partly in 
Islington. Dalston on<l Shaeklewoll lie between Hackney 
proper, Kincslaiid, and Nowinglon. 'Hicro are several dis¬ 
senting inuering-houscs; and sevural ranges of almshouses 
in tho parish; among the latter isMhe Retreat’ for tho 
Widows of twelve In^poiident or Baptist Minislora. Dye¬ 
ing, calico priiiliiig, and some other manufacturing processim 
are carried on in the parish; and there are considerablH 
brick fields. The Rent’s Canal and tho Lea navigation 
pass through the parisn. 

Hackney parish originally constituted one liciicfice; but 
it has lately been divided into four districts, which, wiih thu 
clear vearly value of their benefices, are as follows —Hack¬ 
ney Rectory (Iho mother church), 1082/^ with a glebo- 
huuvo; South Ilscknoy Rectory, 399/.; West llackucy 
Rectory, 464/, with a gleba-housc; Stamford Hill Cha))clry, 
165/. There were in the parish, in 1 n 33,sixty-three day nml 
boarding schools of all kinds, four day and Sunday schooK, 
and ten Sunday-schools. Of these schools four were infant 
schools, supiHiried chiefly by endowment or subscription, 
vvith470to 490childron; flflcxinotherswerecharityscliooU, 
including two national and two Lancostcrian schools, thu 
Cumberlwd Benevolent Institution, the Lindun Orphan 
Asylum, and the buys' cstablisliincnt of thu Children's 
Fiieiid Society, which is at llackncy Wick. There arc tao 
proprietary .grammar-schools; uim cmmcclod with tho 
Church of Knglaiid, the othor ojien to all sccK The m-IukiI- 
huusu of thu former is a brick building at Clapton, with a 
Doric front and jiortico finished with cement in imitation of 
Slone; that of the latter is near Uackiicy churchyard, and 
is of Gothic architecture. ' 

Bow U on the other and main branch of the Norfolk and 
SiifTolk roads, 2-1 ratios from WhilcchaiH'l church. Tlio 
namo of the parish is Slratford-Iu-Bow, hut wo havo given 
the coUa(|iiiai ahliroviatiun in order to disiiii;:iiish it from 
Stratfonl Langthorn, or colhH{ui!il1y .Slratriinl, which is just 
across thu Leu in B^sux. Rctwocu Bow and Slrulford is un 
untient bridge over the l>:a. Bow church is an aiilieiil 
structure, chiefly in tho early English style, but there aie 
sumo portions of Norman arcliitv'cturc. A yearly lair, 
much resorted to by the Londuuers. has been of lulu yeiirs 
siippressud. Thu parish, which 1ms an area of (i3U uncs, 
with a ]Kipu1utioi), iii 1831, of 3371, vvus supiirnicd from that 
of Stepney m 1*311. .\l the Iminlet of Oldford, in thu 
parish, are the East Luiidnii waterworks. The living is a 
rectory, of the cle.ir yearly vuluo of 319/., with a glehe- 
hoiise. There vi'ere, in 183.3, three dame seliuids, with 48 
children; three boarding-schools, with 88 cliiUIreii; five 
diiy-schuols, two of them endowed, with 109 cliiidren. and 
threo unendowed, with 42 childron; and two Sunday- 
tcliuols, with 244 children. 

Bromley is adjacent to Bow. Distilling and calico priiit- 
iog arc carried on, and many of tho inhabitants aru iiiueli 
engaged in the East ami West India Ducks, ami in the ad* 
jacout dockyanis in Limohousu and Slcpiioy |Hirishes. I'lie 
church has some traces of Norman archiieelurc: it was 

f irobably the cha|>cl of a Benedictine nunnery unco existing 
lerv, whose roveiuie at the suiuiression was 121/. ICt. ('(/. 
gross, or 108/. U. 1I</. clear. The parish has an aiea of 
G20 acro-S with a yiopulattun. in 1831. of 4846. The living 
of Bromley is a duiiativu, of the cicor yearly value of ino/. 
Tho parish hail, in ]833,onu liifant school, with 20 ehildieii; 
en endovred Avy-sehool, with 17 boys; Iwonaiionnl x-hools. 
with 195 cbildrcn ; one other day-school, with 12 children ; 
anti ono Sunday-school, with 180 children. 

Stepney and LiincUouso arc imni«1miclyndjnccnt to Iaiu- 
don on tho east sitlc. Tho p.vriili of Slojmey eompreliwiids 
an area of 213U acres, ami is dividtHl into tho four hamlets 
of Milo-End Old Town, Milo-Knd New Town, I’oplar Cha¬ 
pel (with BisekwaU). and KalclitTe, liavii^ a population in 
all of 67,872. Limchoiiso parish is immediately adjacent 
to Stepney, and comprises 28u acres, with a population of 
15,695. These two |)arishes comprehend the Isle of Dogs, 
and tho adjacent districts extending northward to tho road 
to Bow, on which road the hamlets of Mile-End are situated. 
Along this read, and along the Comntorciallload.oxlemliiig 
IVcm London to Limobouse, as well u in the imuivdinle 
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slrccls aud squares, are several ranges of good liouses. Step¬ 
ney church ia a spacious building uf atone and lUut, proba¬ 
bly urected in the J4lh century. A new church wns erected 
in the parish in tliu year ififi. There is nt Slepncy a ool- 
ic-gc ur academy for the education of ministers among the 
Culvinistic or Wrticular Baptists. Along the Mile-find 
Road arc several hospitals or almshouses; of which the 
principal aru the Jews’ hospital, Bancroft’s almshouses, and 
those bclunging to the Trinity House. IJinehouse church 
is onu of the fifty erected in the reign of Quoen Anno. 
Poplar chapel is a neot structure, almost entirely rebuilt in 
the luUer part of the lost century. The East India Hospilal, 
in connectiun with this ebapol, contains a dwelling for a 
chaplain, and for the widows of officers and seamen in the 
Company’s service. 

These two parishes are chiefly inhabited by seafaring peo¬ 
ple. or by those engaged in the building or fitting out of 
vessels. Ihoy contain tbo East India D^ks and tlio West 
India Docks, and the basin at the junction uf the Kogent’s 
Canal with the Thames. There arc ship-hiiildiiig ynnls and 
ropGwalks, alsu manufactories for nnehora and chain cables, 
t.nu-cluth, ships’ blocks. See. Tho Regi'iit's Canal and a 
rut fruni the river Isia to the llmuii's cross this parish. A 
li'nmrood leads along the south side of the Commercial 
Ruud from the West India Ducks to Whitechapel: and a 
railroad is to run from London to lilackwall. 

The living of Stepney is a rectory, of the clear yearly value 
of I JtloA, with a glebe-house. There is achupclry alluched ] 
to the new chureh, of the clear yearly value of'21Poplar 
is a rccUiry, of the clear yearly vahic of 6321., wilh a glebe- 
hoiisn. Litiieliouse is a rectory, of the clear yearly taluo uf 
71-i/. 

The parish of Stepney w.is once much more extensive 
than at present: those of St. P:iu1, Sliadwell; Si. Mary, 
Whitechapel; St. John, Wapping; St. Mary, Slraironl-le- 
Bow; Christchurch, Spitalfields; St. George’s in the East; 
St. Aim’s, Liinchousc; und St. Matthew, Bethnal Green, 
have bei-ii furinuil by se]Kir.ition from it. Had the parish 
roiained its funner extent, the popututiuii in 1831 wuulu have 
liuen 26U,0UU. 

Stepney and Liuiehonsc parishes contained, in ]83r<,three 
infant Schools, scveiily-ihreu day-schools, and si.vU'cn Suii- 
day-schouls. Of the day-schools, the principal arc, Bancroft’s 
school, in which lou Iniys aru boarded, clothed, and in- 
btnu-led; the .lew’s hospital, for the employment und edu¬ 
cation of youth, with 58 children; Stepney proprietary 
kcImjuI, with 120 liuys; an endowed free-school under the 
nianogcroent of the CtNijicr’s company, wilh 35 buys; and 
several national or other charity schuuls. There are several 
disseiUiiig congregations. , 

The parisiies de&cnhud alsive, from Hackney inclusive, 
arc ill ihe Tower division of Gssnislun liundied, which is 
comprclieiided in the new nictnipulilun parliamentary bo¬ 
rough of the Tower Hamlcl.s. 

iJiiuioiis fur I'lrefesiasliciil ayul Legul Purjuixet .—This 
<MUiily IS included in ibe diocunO uf lojiidon, and is divided 
betwotm the arcbilt-acuns of l./;iidon and Middlesex. The 
City of London within and without the walls (wilh tho ex¬ 
ception of thirteen (larishes which are peculiars of the arcU- 
bishopric, 'of Cuiilerbnry, one parish which is a peculiar of 
the bisbciprie uf London, and four parUlies which are in tho 
peculiar juri.sdiclion uf llie dean and chapter of St. Paul’s), 
Ihe )>ai'ishus of St. James,Clerkenwell.St. Leonard, Shore¬ 
ditch, and St. Mary, Islington, and the precincts of Port- 
Hoxtoii, Norton Folgalo, and Goswell-strcet, eonstituto 
the archdeaconry of l»nduii. Tlic rest of the county (with 
the e.xi'cptioii uf twelve parishes which oro in the peculiar 
Jurisdiction uf the bishop of l,oiidoii, seven which are in 
ihc peculiar jiiriMliulain of the dean and clippler of St. 
ibiiirs, wnd twu which are iKH-iiliars uf the archhishop of 
Climlerbury) is included in the archdeaconry of Middlesex. 
The number uf parislics ami cliapulrics in the county, 
v.'|icn Newcourt draw up his account uf the diocesu, was as 
fill lows:— 

111 L/indon: 

Under the archdeacon of London . 

Peculiars . . . .18 

In the rest of Middlesex. 

Undor the :irchdcuctin of London . .1 

Under the iirchde-acon of Middlesex . 5'2 

Peculiars . . . .21 

Total 18 G 


Since Nowcourt’s time tho number of ecclesiastical divi 
sinus and bcneficos has considerably increased, through the 
subdivision of the larger parishes near Londun, such ns Step¬ 
ney, Hackney, Islington, St. Puncr^aud St. Marylelionc. 

The county is, in ctril suits, within tho immediato juris- 
diction of tho superior courts sitting in tho metropolis, in 
criminal cusos of the more important class it is wilhin the 
jurisdiction of the Central Criminal Court, held in tho Old 
Bailey in London. Sessions, at which lighter criminal olfencos 
uro tried, arc held at the Scssions-housc, Clurkenwcll, twelve 
times in the year, und at Guildhall, for tho city of London, 
oii^ht times in the ycta. Sessions are also hold for thu city 
of Weslminstcr. The city is under the ixilice jurisdiction 
of its own aldermen; other parts immediately round 
London have police-ofllccs, with stipcniliary magistrates. 
The parts more distant from Loudon are under the county 
niDgistrates. 

liio shrievalty of Middlesex is united with that uf I./ni- 
don. Two sherifls are annually chosen by the Livery of 
London in common hall. Luiiduii has a hotly uf jiolico uf 
its own: tho suburbs arc watched by tho inelropulilua 
police, n nunierous liudy of men under tho direction of two 
cumin issioiiurs. 

Fourteen memhers of parliament arc returned from Mid¬ 
dlesex, iinmely, two fur the county, four fur the city of 
I.oiidon, two fur Ihc city of WcslroiiiKter. and two each fur 
the new metro)xilitan bonnighs of Marjlobone, Kinshiirv. 
and the Tower Hamlets. The borough of Mai)]o1>uno 
comprehends tho three parishes of St. Marjlt-liotiu, St. 
Paiipr.ifi, and Puddiiigton ; tlml of Finsbury, various parisln-a 
and liberties in the Finsbury division of Ossiilslon liundrcd; 
and that of tlie Tower Hamlets, thu tiliertics of the Tow»t 
and thu Tower division of O.ssnlsUm Iiundri'il. 

IlixliirynmlAiitiiiHilirii.— In the earliest iHiriud of autln-n- 
tie history this |>,irt of onr island wascoinprcliendoit in ihc do- 
mainsof tho Trinoliantcs, who occupied Essex. U was tr i- 
versud by (Jaisar in his second expediliim into Britain (ii.c. 
5-1), afler his Micccssful ullcmpt to cru.ss the Thames at 
Coway Stakes near (Hiertsey. [Buitvnni.v.] It lull under 
the Komuii dominion in tlie lime of Ulaudms lint was 
ovwriiii by the Brilons in llicgeneral revoli under Ibiadi'i-.i. 
[HtiAJiiCbA.] Liiidiiiiiiiii (Liiidoii) was uln-ady a place uf 
rou.-'iderublu trade, and the residence of many Itunuuis. In 
thu Roman division uf the isl.ind the tsiiiiily was in- 
I'luded in the proriii''u ofFlaiia C'n-saileiisis, ntiitcoiitiiiii.-il 
thu stations uf Loiidiniiiiii, Ponies (aeiviriling to sniin-l, 
and Sulloniucm. Of l^iiidinmiu [I.uni>i)n] nothing n. i r| 
licre Ih‘ said. Pontes has been variutisly fixed, al (siliilirook 
and at Old Wmd-or in Berks, and at I.onglbrd and Slaines 
ill Middlesex. Sidluniacic was-at Bruckley lldl, lietwivii 
Ed^ware un<l Elslrce. There are, or were till lateli, traces 
of Uomnn camps at .Staninore, in the field.s near l.sliiiglon, 
and nt Shcj^itoii, near the jilace where Cmioir cros.-.cd the 
Thames. TiieRoman Walling Street fmin Londiniiiin ran 
liirougli Siilluniaca: to VerulumiiuiKiicar St. AILim's). Kr- 
mino Street ran from Lnidinium norihu-ard by .Siokc Now- 
iiiglon to Knflchl, and other roads led fniiu Loiidinium by 
Pontes and neross llioThiuncs to the south-wesl pailsof 
England, and across tho Lea into Essex. Of this Iasi the 
fragment of u stone causeway in the marshi's of (he Lc.i, be¬ 
tween Huckney Wh k and Old Ponl, may be ivgardtsi as a 
; remain. Thu Thames was known to the UnmaiiN li\ (he 
' names Taniesis and Jamissa. The Uouiun mimes (>f tlie 
Ia-o, the Colne, and the Brent, arc not known. 

Beside vurimis Roman anliijuities found in London, 
ulhers have been discovered in various pai-ts uf the county. 
At Bentley near Staiimoru fifty gold coins and several ol 
silver und copper were found, together witli two rings and 
a bracelet, all of gold. Coins, urns, or other Roman anti¬ 
quities have been dug up at Hampstead, Slieppurtun, and 
Tiirnhaiu Green near Brentford. 

In the Saxon division of tho island this county is gciiorallv 
considered to havo been a part uf thu kingdom uf the Ba-'t 
Saxons; but wo think this may bo (luostioued. Sir F. 
Palgruvo bos shown that among the Saxuii stutos tliero 
were more than seven or eight which wero properly distinct 
from ouch other, although the weaker were commonly held 
, in sulijcctioQ by their more powerful ncighlinur.H. {Hislory 
•f Huuhnul {Aiigh-Siixiiti Pfiiud), in the Fami/u Library.) 
Of t huso petty kiiigilums or stales we consider Miadlcsex (tho 
tcu'itury uf tho Middlc-Suxons) Ui have been one; for wo 
do nut think the iiunie would have been given liad Middle¬ 
sex been, according to tiiu cuiniuoii oiiiniuu, only a frontior 
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Jislnct of llto EMt-Saxon kinplom. It muy have been bled a ronsiderablc force ol Hornsey Woo.!, to obliao the 
govcriiwl oc<«i»ioiiany by Iho knigs of Essex,—it is known king to put away hia followoM. In a ix ISffH the -^amc louls 
that these at least possesso.l many vxleiisivo righU in with their lollowers aasciobled a force and marched to 
the city of J^iidoii ; hut Esiwx was ilself little more London, into which, alter some hesiUlion, they were ad- 
than 8 dependency of Kent, and never enjoyed a period of tnittuiL In a.d. 13Uo the dtizonsof London, havinc oirindd 
nohtwal indeiH;ndouco. It favours our supfWSition that tho king, were obliged to appease bim by a gift of 111 «uo/ 
Middletoxwos nota mere province or county of tho East to prevent much heavier consequences The alieuatimi 
Saxons, to find that m tho division of England under.Al- piodiiccd by the king’s oppressive conduct induced the 
freil, while the county of Essex and part of Hertfordshire citizens early to declare for his rival Henrv of Boliimbroke 
wero included in tho Danelagh, or Danish territory, London ufiorwai-ds Henry IV. ^ * ’ 

and tins rest of Middlesex were placed under tho alderman In tlio reign of Henry V.. early in lUe year 141.1 several 
of Mercia. (Sir F. Palgrave, Hue and I^rugrene qf the Wiclifliles were seized in St. Giles’s Fields bv tho’king in 
liHi’lixh Cnmmnnun^aUk. vol. i, pt. i.. pp. 11C. 402; pt. ii., person, who came uiwn them with an armed force. Trca- 
pp. celx'Lxiii.,cccv.) It is however lobe observe*! that some sonable purposes were imputed to them, and a great mim- 
eai-ly authorities make Middlesex a part of the Danelagh, her were put to death. In tho reign of Henrv Vt. \)> 
(Sir F. I’algmvo, lOiiL, pt. i., pp. 4», 572.) 1400, J^ndon was seize«l by the insuigentb undiT t arU’ wii.i 

In tho wars which the West Saxon princes sustained with commiUed great excesses, but after a sharp struggle was 
the Danes, l.,ondon was repeatedly taken by that people, driven out by iho citizens. At the ccnnmcncemcnt of the 
In the great struggle between Alfred and the Danish chiof- war of .the Hoses, a inecUng of llie Ivad. rs on l.uth kk!-, 
tain Ilaslings the citizens boro a disiinguishwl purl. In was held at London, with a view to a tenmediation, and ,i 
the rei|{u of AlhoUtan, Loudon bocauio tho oceosionul resi- compromise elfeelcd; but some tuiniills arising lieiwo ii 
donee of the king. In a.i>. KlM London submitted to the their rctimies, suspicions arose again, uiid each party pi*'- 
DiUies under Svein or Sweyiie, Elholred II.. whom they piucd for war. In a.ix HDO the Yorkists were adi'niit. .! 
had ondcavonred to 8Ui>porl, having tied. In the following into the city, while tho king’s troops ofcnpied the T.iw<-r. 
jour tho citizens throw ofl' tho Danish y<iko, and reeallcd fiiim winch ihey fired on the riiy. The ci'li/oiis Imwevor 
Kilioli'i**!. In thurenruof Kdmundll. Ironside, Dnidun was oblige*! tho garrison to surrender. In the same y<iar the 
Ix-sioged bytho Danish king Canute,btUlhesiogewnsi'uisi.sl, king was brought captive to Jyuidon, and a peaco uns 
.-il'lor *-uiitinuiiig seine time, on tho approach of Edmund, cllected, which was very snun broken. Tlie (|tioeii was nhoul 
A tiiitllo between the rival princes was fought the samoycar to vo-enter London, wlu'ii the appr*iaehof tho carl of Mur. h 
iit llniiitl'or*!, Ibc is..«ue of which enabled Canute to resume obliged Imr to ret ire. Tbe*-arl wa', deelantl king by his ainiv, 
the siege of Umdoii, but with no better success. The subso- the citizens, and the notiles of his iwrlv, first in Sf. John'* 

■ |iieiit death of Edmund however brought tho whole island Fields, Clerkcnweli, and afierttunls at llavnard’s Casile, in 
under tho sway of Canute. London, A.r.. 14(11. lie assumed the tillco'f Kilwurd IV. In 

l»niloii, having become, under iho later Saxon princes ! the year 1405 Henry VI., who bud been in;am taken, was 
or under the Norman dynasty, the seat of govenimont, was bmugiit prisoner to London. r.iHi ronfined in the Tower. In 
111*' scene of many events which hobiiig Hot to the provincial 1470 ho was released by the earl of Warwick. Dunne ibo 
but to the goiicral history of the country. In A.u. 1 ISO, at troubles of this peruxl, a banduf phinderors conimiiie*! givul 
the eoronalion of Richai^ In there was a ilreadful mussucre excesses, but were put down hy the earl of Warwick aii<l 
of the Jews by tho iHipnIaco at W<-stminuter. Iti a.i>. I liKi | duko of Cluronce, and tho leaders iiniiiediately hungeti. In 
a great luiiiull aiose in London, headed hy VVilli.im | 1471 the Yorkists rocovere*! tho city, and Warwick was de- 

Filz-Osborii, siirii.aincd Longbeurd. lii a.d. 1212 London . featctl and sl.iiii in the liallle of Barnet. An obelisk 

Was imieh damaged by a gn-af fire, lii iho civ il wars of erected on the spot records the event. 

John Iho cilisteiis look tlio sale of fruislom. Tho (Sreat Edward, immcdiiilcly afl*ir his victory at Ikvrnel. inarcbe*! 

Charter was signed by that king close upon the border of to Dindon, and, after parading the captive Henry tlmnigh 
Iho county, hetwoen Staines and Windsor. In the siibso- tho streets, quilled tho capital to engage Margaiel, Ih nrv's 
(pioiil war .against the king, the citizens supported the queen, at Tewkesbury. In his ubsenvo, I.ondoii wa> lit 
cause of tho Juupliiu Dmis, who was however ultimately tacked by tho Bastard of Fauconbridge, who, after sweial 
shut up m Ixiiidun, andcamipelledto reliuquUh his attempt repulses, retired. Henry died in the Tower very soon alter, 
on tho kingilom. In a.o. 1222 anvither tumult of Iho Lon- and Edward die<I at W’estminster, A i>. 11!>3. The laui'Ur 
doners arose: itvvushowover(|Uclleil, Ihoringleaderscxoculud of Edward V. and the usurpation of Richard HI., the core 
oruthurwiscsevenHy punisboL and tho city severely mulcted, nation of Henry VII., his marriage, and the voronatiou of 
In A.D. 1232 another great fire happened. In the following his queen, at Westminster (.s.n. 1483-87). took place inl»n- 
years many strugglus were maintained a^inst iho injustice dun. In the reign of Henry VII. Ferkiu Warheek was 
anil oppression of Henry HI. by the citizens, who, on tho set in the bIocIh in luinilun, and, about a year utter, oxi*- 
breaking out of the civu war, a d. 12G4, eagerly joined the cuted at Tyburn, for attempting to escape from the Tower, 
iiisurgont barons. They bunn^tbepalacuof the King of the where he had been cunfinou. 

Kumans at Isloworth, and a summer-house belonging to tho London was the scene of many of those acts of cruelty 
king at Westminster. On tho suppression of this insurrcc- that have stained tho memory of Henry VIU., and winch 
tion.nflor tho but lie of Evesham (ad. 12G5), the citizens were need not be here enumerated. In Wyat’s relvellion against 
r.'m|K‘llo<l lopurcliasoexcmptionfrom iholoss of theirprivi- Mary(A.D. 1554), iho city was threatened hy the rcKls, 
leges by heavy payments. Just before tho breaking out of who, after obtaining pussessiun of Southwark, man-lied to 
(hU insurrection thorc was a great massacre of tho Jews hi Kingston, crossol the ThaniCB, and marched through 
Ixmilon. In the year I2G7 tho city was occupied by the Brentford and TurnliRin Green to aiuck Dnulon. Wjai 
earl of Gloucester, who lepcllcd fur a time tho king's army, was however repulsed and obliged to surreu<Ier. The cm-- 
He was however obliged to submit. cution of LaiIv Jane Grey and her hnshand fullowed; filly 

In the civil wars of Edward II. the city was first threat- of Wyat’s followers were hanged in ihlTercnt purls of the 
one*] and thon occupied by the insurgent barons, a.u. 1320. city, and Wyat hiiuxolf was heheuded soon after. At iho 
Alusiibscijuentsta^u uflhc troubles, a.d. 1322, several of the time of tho Armutla, lAindon raised a body of |ii,00i> men, 
supporters of tho king, and his favourites, tho two Despeii- and the rest of the cunnly lUOO more, with a few ligiir 
com, were put to death by the populace. In the subsequent horse and lannors. TIio city also fnriiUhcd iwcnly-iinu? 
reign of Edward HI. a considorabio tumult was oxcited on ships and barks, and abovo 2000 men; .and the nierebunt 
(iccKsion of WielifTe being cited bofora a synod at St. advonturers ton shins of war. In A.n. IGOI thcciiywoB dis- 
Faul’s. I’ll© duko of Loncastor atid luird Percy, oarl-mar- tnrbed by ihu tumult excited by the carl of E>»es, who was 
alial, afterwards well knowu as the carl of Nurlhumber- lakon, and, with many of huBucptirterB. beheaded. In a.d. 
land, supporteil Wicliffo, while the citizens supported the 1605 tho well-known guiqiowder pKU was formed and do- 
bislmp uf London, whom they suppused to bo tbreatenod tccted. 

by those noblos. This tumult hod almost cost the city its The commencement of tho civil Iroublcii of Charles I. 
municipal privileges, and led to tho removal of tho lord- was marked hy some disturluinccs at London, which was 
mayor anduldermcn. Oil tho plea that (hey hadnot properly devoted to the jiarliamcntory cause; and on tho breaking 
exerted liiemsclves to put tho citizens down. out of the war, tho passages nbout (he city wero fortilic*!, 

Tho rising of tho Commons under Wat Tyler, a.d. MSI, and tho trainvHl Iwiids raised. After the battle of Eilg*; 
belongs to thu history of England. In t3B7 tho carls of Hill, the carl of Essex returned to London; and the king 
Warwick aad Arundel and tlie duku of Gloucostor ossom- pursued him as far os Brentfunl, which, after a sharp action. 
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he captured. On thil. the trained haiida and otlicr forcoa 
under Essex marched to Turnharo Green, but no balllu waa 
fuusiil, and the king soon quitted tho county. In a-d. 
1643 the cities of London and Westminster with South' 
vark were surrounded by defensive vorka of great extent, 
which were demolished by order of parliament, about four 
Years aderward. In 1645 tho conferences for pea^ at Ux- 
bridge were held. In 1648 a tumult arose in tho citv, and 
the rioters were not put down until aher some bloodalied; 
and in 1649 Charles I. was bcheade<l. 

In 1661, after the Restoration, London was again made 
the scene of tumult by the Fifth Monarchy-men under 
Vennor. Tho groat plague of London in 1665, und the 
great Are of 1666 , are events well known; also the great 
agitation of the metropolis during tho supposed discovery of 
the popish plot. The attempts u|»n the city charters and 
the severities inflicted upon some loading citizens hi the 
rIoHing years of Charles ll. and in the reign of James II. 
aro also well known. 

In the year 1688 James II. formed a camp on Ilounilow 
Heath; but his army, partaking of tbo national fueling, de- 
sorted him. In A.n. 1710 Lonnon was much agitated by 
the trial of Dr. Sachevcrell. In the rebellion of 1749, a 
cimp was formed on Finchley Cominun, and the ciiy trained 
bauils and county militia were kept in readiness to march. 
In 1780 I^ondon was the scene of destructive riots, occa¬ 
sioned by popular hatred to Catlwlicism. In 1815 there 
were some tumults on account of the corn-laws, and a 
few years afterwards on ais'ouiit of reform in parliament. 
Since then there has been no event in the history of the 
county of sufficient importance to be noticed here. (Itpau- 
liet qf England and flaltta i Ordnance Maj}*; Conybeare 


and Phillip's OulUnrt of the Geology of England and 
iVfdtHi Parliammtury P>tjiert.) 

Statistics. 

ikyw/a/ton.-—Middicsox, as containing the great metro* 
polls of the United Kingdom, of course cannot bo compared 
with any other county of England, the population in pro- 
portion to its surface being vastly greater; the population 
of the other part of the county not included in the metro¬ 
polis is not a fourteenth of the whole. As an agricultural 
county Middlesex therefore ranks very luw.boing tho 42nc1, 
or tho very tnwrest in the scale. Of 358,521 males twenty 
years of ago and upwards, living in 1831, only 12,516 were 
engaged in agricultural pursuits, and 11,664 in innimfac- 
tnres or in making manufacturing machinery. In llih 
latter number is not included that numerous class of work¬ 
men of the best kind in all descriptions of monufocturos, 
who are etnployed in I.4mdon for combining, fllting. iiiul 
finishing all tho commo<lities roquiiilo for tbo consumption 
and vast commerce of the metropolis. Workinun so cm- 
nloyod are classed and a|>cciftcd in the detail of ti-ados nnd 
nandicrafts to the amount of four hundred different kinds. 
Independent of these, the manufactures of Middlesex are 
not oT importance. More than 5000 males twenty years 
of age anil upwards are employed in the mannfaelure of 
silk at Bethnal Green and its neighbonrlioud. At and neur 
Wliitechapul 440 men are employed in sugar-renuery. At 
I.imchuuse, sail-cloths and cUain-iwbles are maile; crape nnd 
oiled leather atEiilield; copper-works exist at Ilarclli ld, 
and mustard-mills at Staines. 

The followiiigtahle contains a summary of the iwpulnlinn, 
&c. of every hundred, os taken in 1831:— 


injsoRF.ns. 


HOUSES. 



OCCt’I’ATIONS. 


PEnsoss. 


CITIES, 

OS 

nOROUGIIS. 

tuhfobtVkL 

Pamllb-i. 

Ruilil- 

luK- 

Vnia- 

Iiabliol. 

FkKiilio 

rhiefly 

i-iuaUj*.*)! 

ID Asri- 
culkure, 

FsimiiU'A 

lU iMiU*, 
Buifiiitne* 
tutr'fa 
aull Ikw 
ll IV raft. 

Ail utbei 
FAtnilipa 
U4Ji cina* 
l>ri94<4| ia 

th** two 

iu^ 

Halei. 

FMult*. 

Ttitalor 

]*enond. 

Muir'S 
ta I'fity 
yrjra uf 

Edmonton hundred , 

4,801 

5.616 

79 

359 

1585 

1,6-20 

2,411 

12,969 

13,961 

26,9.10 

6.242 

Elthnrnc „ . 

3,791 

4,224 

8 

220 

1248 

1,505 

1,471 

9.098 


20,091 

5,143 

Gore „ 

1.726 

2,049 

9 

82 

794 

619 

6.16 

5,697 

5.618 

11,315 

2.71S 

lalttworlh „ . 

2,451 

2,871 

43 

151 

976 

736 

1,159 



13,56;* 

.i,'.'oy 

Ossulston: 

Finsbury division . 

20,516 

.14,569 

558 

2,049 

827 

21,865 

11,877 

70,641 

80.768 

151,409 

38,153 

Ilolborn „ 

36.554 

8.1.467 

1428 

2.391 

576 

41,898 


154,743 

191,512 

316,2.>5 

9.1,1 18 

Kensington „ . 

13,415 

20.179 

29.1 


2062 

9,458 

8,6.59 

39,217 

48.741 

87.961 

20,827 

Tower 

57,170 

84,282 

977 

5,910 

801 

52,897 

30,584 

1CH.I46 

191.718 

359,864 

89,3(1-1 

Spelthurne hundred . 

2,715 

3,175 

29 

166 

864 

954 

1,357 

7.325 

7.887 

15.212 

;t.;!is 

London within v 
the Walls L., 


11,719 

32 

705 

1 

7,077 

4.641 

27,327 

28,451 

55,778 

I6,S09 

London wUhouti^ • 

the Walls I 

\ 8,733 

15,884 

49 

426 

29 

11,101 

4,754 

33,413 

34,492 

67,905 

19,117 

Westminster chy . 

20,616 

46,004 

412 

864 

119 

24,092 

21,79.1 

95,219 

106,623 


59,963 

Militia under training. 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

_ 

200 

— 

200 

— 

To(aU • s 

180,493 

314,039 

3919 

14,413 

9882 

17.1.822 

130,335 

G3l,4)a 

■726,920 

1,358,330 

358,521 


Tlie 
mg period 


population of Middlesex, at cocli of the four follow- 
riwls, Was:— 


ToUL I Beniiiw prr ml. 
818,129 

953,276 16-52 

.1,114,53) 20-06 

1.358.330 18'C0 


1801 373,655 444,474 

1811 434,633 518,643 

1821 533.573 6 It),9.98 

183 1 631,410 726.920 

snowing an inrraaso between the first and last periods of 
540,201, or ubout 67 percent, nu the whole ]>opulation, 
being 10 per cent, more than the vhulo rate »f increase 
chrougiiout England. 

County Kxirnneee, Crime, 4*- —sums cx]>cn«kd tor 
the relief of tlio poor at the four dalci of— 


£. *. d 

1801 were 349,200, being 8 6 

1811 .. 502.967 . 10 6 

1881 .. 582.055 -H 10 2 

ISai .. 681,567 „ 10 0 


for each inhabitant. 


Tlio sum expended for the same purpose fur the venr 
ending March. 1838, was .18.1,076/.; and assuming that the 
|Hipnlalion had increased at tlio same rale of progression 
us in tho ten prsceiling years, tho above aum gives an 
average of nearly 5s. for each inhabilunt. This lust 
average is below that fur the whole of England and 
Wales. 

The sum raised in this county for poor-rate, counly-rnte, 
and other locel purposes, in the year ending 25lh March, 
1833, woa 066,724/. 19s., and was lovieil upon the various 
deacriptioni of property u follows;— 

Onland . . £69,8.13 13«. 

Dwelling-housoa . 823,248 1.9 

Mills, foclories, fcc. . 57,392 2 

Manorial profits, navigation, &e. 18,290 9 


pt 


Total £968.724 19 
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The amount expended was— 

For the relief of tho pour > , £047,013 6# 

In suits of low, removal of paujwnt, &c. I*J,919 19 

For other purposes . . 336,099 18 


Total money expended 1,003,868 19 

In tbo returns made up for subsequent years the de- 
si'.riptiuns of property assessed are not speeiUod. In the 
years 1834, 1639, 1836, 1837, and 1838, there were raised 
U39.K90/. Cis., 754,660/. 17a., 641.376/. 15a. (not statoil in 
tables fur 1337), and 973,106/. respoolively; and tbe expon- 
dilurc of each year was os follows:— 


ISM. 

s. 

For tha rrltetoTUi* poor 687,412 
Ih wiliof Ikw, rsBoral of I mjctt 
l>aii|M>ni, Sa . ^ 

rHyraruK Um orSa tSo ) 

i-<iuaty.r*u . > 313,678 

Fur all uUmi purpoaes ) 


1835. 

£. i. 

4S3.<M1 16 
MW 3 
ss.ses 10 


1836. 

£. 

408,027 

18,335 

66,154 


187,044 18 174,174 


1837. I83S. 

£. £ 
860M1 383.076 
9,351 7.715 

oetsirati. 7 i >880 

173.460 165,359 
513,795 687.730 


Total ■waay aspoaiWd 4916,5)7 748,360 7 660490 

The saving effectod on tlw lum uxpoiided in 1636, as 
euDipored with that expended in 1634, was therefore 
*/H6,787/. ISa., or about 3(4 per cent.; and tbe saving 
elTected uii the sum cx|)onded fur tbe relief of the poor was 
199,336/., or rather mere than 34 percent, as compared 
with the ox{)cndituro in 1634. 

The number of turnpike trusts in Middlesex, as as* 
certnined in 1839, under the acts 3rd and 4th Wm. IV., 
cluip. 60 , was 7; ihe numlicr of miles of road under their 
chuivo was 1 56. The annual income arising from tolls an<l 
parisTi runipoailions in lieu of statute duty was (in 1635) 
9(1,744/. 14v.. and the annual expenditure in iho samo year 
WHS as fulluws:— 


Manual labour 

IVam labour and carriage of materials 
Materials fur surface rviKiin 
Land purchased . • 

Damages done in obtaining materials 
Tradesmen's bills . . 

Salaries of treasurer, clerk, and surveyor 
I.AW charges . , 

Interest uf debt . . • 

Improvements . 

Uolits paid off . . . 

Incidental expenses • , 

Estimated value of statiite duty per* 
funned • > 


£. 

$. 

d. 

14,169 

19 

0 

12,741 

11 

0 

36,207 

13 

0 

90 

10 

0 

47 

14 

0 

4.992 

4 

0 

4,030 

17 

0 

1,509 

2 

0 

9.806 

7 

0 

4,906 

10 

0 

9,100 

0 

0 

8,313 

12 

0 

26 

9 

0 


The total number of committals in cacli of the same 
years was 1707, 1701, and 2977 respectively. 


The number convicted was 

1831. 

293 

183a. 

342 

Acquitted . . 

109 

109 

Discharged by proclamation 

1309 

1294 


183,1 

1368 

2.39 

1370 


In 1838 there were 3468 persons charged with crimes at 
the assizes and sessions in Middlesex, Of these 329 were 
charged with offences against ihe person, 204 of which were 
oonimun assaults; ISO were charged with offences against 
properly committed with violence, aud 2710 with ounces 
against projHJrty committed without violence. Of Ihe re¬ 
maining number 4 were chargcl with arsun; 143 with for¬ 
gery, and with uttering counterfeit coin; 11 with perjury, 
i 27 for riot, and 64 for various other misdemeanors. 

I Of tho whole number committed, 2578 were convicted, 

' 625 were acquitted, 29 were not prosecuted, no bill was 
found against 246, and 10 were found insane. Of thosa 
convicted, 4 were sentenced to death, not one of whom was 
executed; the sentences against them being commuted to 
transportation fur various puriods: of tbe remaining uIIVikI* 
ers, 22 were transported fur life, 2 for Mcen years, hg for 
ten, and 707 for seven yean. Sentence of imprisonment 
for 3 years, or above 2 years, was passed on 3; 70 wcio 
imprisoned for 2 years, or above 1 year; 193 for 1 year, or 
above 6 months; and 1369 fur 6 months or under: 126 
wore (Ined. Of the whole number of offenders. 26r>3 were 
males and 82.') females; 919 could neither read iiur write, 
1818 could read and write imperfectly, 662 could read and 
write well, 7 had received superior instruction, and Ihe de¬ 
gree of instruction of the remaining 62 could not be ascec* 
tallied. 

The number of persons qualified to vote for the county 
memlicrs, and registered, in 1837, was 12,817. Of these, 
9465 were freeholders, 1065 leaseholders, 979 copyho'ders, 
and 1292occupying tenants, being one in lUG of the Wliule 
population, and one in 28 uf tho malo population twenty 
years and upwards, as taken in 1831. The number uf 
electors that voted at that election was 9214, viz. 6739 (Vee* 
holders, 730 copyholders, 809 leaseholders, and 936 occu¬ 
pying tenants. 

This countv contains 27 savings' hanks; tho number of 
deiKisitors ana amount of deposits on the 20th of Novem¬ 
ber, in each of tho following years, were as under:— 


1833. 1833. 1831. 1433. 

NumWrorrlfpwItnn . . 50.82; 56.;u9 64543 CB.S.'l) 

Aminmtuf<I«i>o»IU . 41593,360 41,153,1)30 4l,7n5.3WI 41,844530 


Total expenditure £101,498 13 0 

Tho county expenditure in 1834, exclusive of that fbr 


.ows:- 


£. 


Bridges building, repairs, &e. 2, 8.11 

Gaols houses of correction, Stc., and main¬ 
taining prisoners , 22,819 

Shirc-h^lsand oiurts of justice, building. 

repairing, &e. , 1,943 

Prosecutions • • • 6,674 

Clerk of the peace . • 1,782 9 

Lunatic Asylums • « 1,631 4 

Vagrants apprehending and conveying 1,105 19 
Constables nigh and spoeiol . 120 19 

Ckironer . . . 1,534 12 

Debt, payment of, principal and interest 26,190 0 
Miacellaneous . . « 2,740 3 


Total expenditure 69,373 18 0 
The number of porsons charged with eriminol ofbuees 
in the three aoptonnitl periods ending with 1820,1827, and 
1834, wore reti^ively 16,692, 10.883, am 24,965; making 
an average 01 2387 onunally in the first period, of 2640 
in the second period, and of 3566 in tbe third period. The 
numbors of persons tried at quarter-sessions in each of tbe 
years 1831, 1832, end 1833, in reepeet of whom any costs 
weru paid out of the eounty rates were 202, 224, and 1180 
respectively. Among the persons charged with oflbnoes 
there were committed fbr— 




1881. 

1831. 

iBsa. 

Felonies . 

* 

128 

152 

1094 

Mudemeanors 


74 

73 

86 


P, C- No. 937 . 


Tho various sums placcil in the savings' banks in 1636, 
1837, and 1838, were distributed as under:— 


1836. 


1837. 


1838. 


#. 

rf. 

1 t 

Jlepo- 




IVtn- 



•nun. 

Depo^itfi. 


Dcltusibk 

•itoi*. 


17 

0 

Not •xetedlac £20 

43.134 

AV7l>.tKKi 

47.200 

£»W3C2 

62,749 

<331.334 



„ 50 

19.896 

6U£03 

•JIJH7 

6«2.40k 

24.075 

;»06S 

m.l25 

7 

0 

100 

3.we 

B63.0M 

8X10 

«uo,3;o 

9.885 

« 160 

XUS 

3016/7 

lAi.'ia 

323.618 

3,140 

877.644 



„ voo 

1.98] 

114.280 

1.316 

224.555 

1,^ 

1C6,U6.> 

4 

0 


SOI 

49.757 

1/9 

44jl»4 

ID 

45,005 

4 

0 

I Abora . SOO 

75.115 

2,014,173 

81M1 2.153300 

91.379 

2424.20 


£du(*a/ion.—The following is an abstract taken from lliu 
Education Ueturns laid bofuro parliament in 163.4;— 


Infant schools 

Number of infants at such schoob; 
ttgUB from 2 to 7 yeari :— 

Males . 4 

Females 

Sex not specified • 


Scbooli. ScIiuUk, TomI. 
109 


3.069 

2.411 

3,226 


8,732 


Daily schools , • .2,192 

Number of children at such schools; 
ages from 4 to 14 yoors:— 

Males . • 49.991 

Females . • 34,446 

Sex not specified • 6,091 

Schools . . 2,261 

Total of children under daily in¬ 
struction . , . 101,220 


92,488 


Vofc. XV.-2 D 
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Sunday-scliools . . . 

Number of children at such schools; 
ages from 5 to 15 years :— 

Males . 

Females . . 

Sex nut specified 


Bebooli. SeboUn. 
329 


ToUL 


2.1,440 
2.1,225 
5,450 

- 52,121 

If wo nssumo that the population between the ages of 
2 and . 15 yean had increased in the same proportion a> 
the whole population since l^i 21 , and that tho whole po¬ 
pulation increased from li)3l to 1893 In the same ratio 
as during tho ten years preceding 1831, wo find that the 
nuuibeiofohildrcn between the ages of 2 and 15 residing in 
Middlesux in 183.1 was 469,563. Only two Sunday-seluiols 
arc returiicd from places where no other schools exist, 
wbereforu it may be said that all tiuiiday-schoul ctiildrca 
in this county have opportunity of lesortiiig to other schools 
also; but in what number nr in what propoitioii duplicate 
entry of tho same children is thus produced, inusl remain 
uncertain. Norcnty-AvoHchuuls,co(itaiiiiiig i 1,529 childrci), 
whiidt arc both daily ond Sunday schools, aro ruluriiuU from 
various places, and duplicate entry is Ihcrcforo known to 
liavo been thus fur created. At a few of the scliools thore 
aro some scholars twenty years of ago. Making alluwanco 
tlieiefore for these two causes, fur uncorlainty, it appears 
lliat nut rooru than oiicMiuarter of the children between the 
ugus or2 and 15 are under instrucli<iu in this cuunty. 

Mainlemtnc'i r/f Schools, 


n, MWrtllHi.^,1 


Srfcooli. 

Mcbh. 

Hebsv' 

far* 

SehU. 

vhw* 

U/s. 

Sthls. 

El Ik*- 
1.4 rs. 

1 Kritia 

S<|m> 

ltsr»« 

1 nfoHk S'hnoltf 

.1 

&% 

vs 

a.cnii 31 

603 

*7 

4,ns'.) 

llaily 8<'IkkiI> 
SiluJayikttuuli 

to; 

9,s6i: 

IM 

va.sttr 

1746 

43,715 

115 

l3,b5U 

3 

311 

S90 

«>,S7S 


36 

A.'.'Jti 

T.>U1 . 

tn 

i»,iu7 

MV 

73,415 

1777 

44.:n!i 

IVH 

35.471 


The schools cslablishuil 
above slateinents, are— 

Infant schools . . 7, containing 

Daily schools . . 103 . 

Sunday-schools . . 150 . 

Thu schools ustablishod since 1618 aro— 


by Dissenters, included in tho 


SchoUra. 

577 

9,170 

27,680 


Seliulnro. 
07,158 
37.484 
aro in- 


Infant and other daily scIiuuU 1,719, (lontaining 
Sunday-schools . . 210 

Two hundred and thirty-eight boarding-schools 
eluded in llie number ol daily schools given above. No 
school in this county appears to be cuiiGiictl to the children 
of parents of the Kslabhshcd Church, or of any other reli¬ 
gious denomination, such exclusion being dLscIaimcd in 
almost every instance, especially in schools csluhlishcd by 
dissenters, with whom aro hero included Wesleyan Metho¬ 
dists, Roman Catholics, and Jews. Lending libraries of 
bouks aro aliachcd to 164 schools in Middlesex. 

MIDDLETON, THOMAS, a eulebratud dramatist in' 
tho rotgns of Elizabeth, James L, and Charles I., the events 
of whose lifu aru even loss known than those of most of his 
contumpuraries: indeed not a single circumstancu is ro- 
curded respecting him by a writer of hU own time; and 
excepting the fact that be was appointed chiunuloger to the 
city of I^ndoii in 1620 , mentioned byOIdys in his MS. 
notes to Langbainc, we arc absolutely ignorant of his bio¬ 
graphy. He IS supposed by Malone to have died in 1626. 

Ihc plays written by Middluton are very numerous, 
throe of them, 'A Mad World, my Master^' the ‘Mover of 
Queenborough, ’and tlie ‘ Roaring Girl,’ are in Dodsley^ Col- 
hctiou, and (he rest con only be proeured separately. Tlio 
‘ Roaring 6iri' is e.xtremcly valuable, as giving a picture 
of London mannors in the author's lime; it is inter¬ 
spersed with much of the slang which wo find in Boauniunt 
and Fletcher’s ‘Beggar's Bu8h.’aad the hvroino is a real 
character, the notorious Moll Cutpurse. who was introduced 
by Nat. Field, a contemporary dramatist, in bis piece, 

* Amends for Ladies.' A play of Middleton’s, called ‘The 
'Witch,’ bos gained celebrity from the circunistauco that 
Shakspere is supposed by some to have borrowed from it 
his incantations in ‘ Msebeth.’ Besides the numerous pieces 
by himself alone, Middleton assist^ Rowley in ‘Tlio 
;eline,’ *The Spanish Gipsy,’ and ‘The Fair Quarrel,’ 
mth him and Massinger in ‘ Tho Old Law; he also 


joined with Fletcher and Jenson in the composition of‘The 
Widow,' which is printed in Dodsley. 

Middleton dues not hold the first rank unonE the drama¬ 
tists of bis day. His two best known plays, ‘ A Mad World, 
my Masters,' and the ‘ Roaring Girl,’ ore cbiofly marked by 
a hustling varietyof plot,asueoessionof incidentasomewliut 
extravagant, and a familiarity with low life. He was how¬ 
ever valued by his contemporaries,as is proved by his being 
rhosen to assist such men as Jonson and Massinger. 

MIDDLETON. SIR HUGH, was the sixth son of 
Richard Middleton. Esq., who was governor of Deubigh 
Casllo, in Denbighshire, during the reigns of Edward VI., 
Mary, and Elizabeth. The name was variously spelt iu 
those times, Mydultoo, Myddloton, or Midleton. Tliu dale 
of Hugh Middleton’s birth is unknown, and nothing bus 
boi‘n vecordod of the course of his life previous to his great 
undertaking of forming the New River and bringing it to 
Loudon, except that he wos u goldsmith in London, and 
had realised a very large property by the working of sonic 
c<>p})er-mincs in Woles; and the oocisive boldness with 
which Lv engaged in so vast and difficult an cnicrpriso was 
probably the result of his having, in the conducting uf his 
own milling snoculBtions,acquiim that practical kiiuwledgu 
of levelling, draining, embanking, and all the diversity uf 
skill and lertility of resources necessary fur tho munngeiiiuiit 
of such a work. [Mining.} 

Towanb the latter end of the reign of Elizabeth, the 
metropolis of England being very inade<{uate]y 8up|itied 
with water, the citizens of London obtained an act uf piirliu- 
nicnt which gwvo them the legal authority to bring water 
from any port of Middlesex or Ueitfonlshire. Fur a mi- 
sidurablu time however nothing was done, till, on the 28lh 
of Man'll, IGUG, Hugh Middleton, ‘citizen and goldsmith,’ 
oMerod to bring toDmdon a sufiicicnt sup]>ly of pure water 
ui his own cost. Uis ull'cr was accepted; the citizens inaile 
over to him all the powers and privileges conferred by the 
act; and four tears were allowed to eumpleto the work. 
Having madu the nci-cssary surveys and preparations, and 
fixed on the Chad well and Amwell springs, nc.-tr Ware, 
in llcrtfurdsliirc, as the sources out of which his New River 
was to be foiincd, on the 20th of April, ICU8, ho cum- 
nienceda work which, cousidvring the iiuperfcel lueclianic.il 
resources of that age, may justly be regarded os stupendous. 
Thu distance from J-onuun by the road is about twenty 
miles, but the whole course of the river is thirty-seven miles. 
The ground through which it was to be brought presenleil 
much diificulty from its diversity of bottom ns well us of 
level. In some places it was necessary to cut a channel 
thirly or forty fool deep; iu others, to conduct the slrcniii 
over valleys in troughs on wooden supports upwards of 
twenty feet high; and a vast number of bridges u ere to be 
constructed for the accommodation of those through whose 
grounds the stream was carried. These difllcuUies, together 
with others arising from the opposition of interested and 
inHuential persons, rendered it impossible to complete the 
work in the stipulated four years, and Middleton uppliod tor 
an extension of the lime, which was granted. Soun ul'ler- 
wurds however he found that his large properly was entirely 
exhausted. He applied to his follow-citizens fur assistance, 
but he applied in vain. He then suliciled the king, James 
I., who, on tho 2nd of May, 1612, entered into a covenant 
with Middleton, by whicli he engaged to pay half the ex¬ 
pense, past and fulitro. on condition of being entitled to half 
the property. The work was now pushed forward with in- 
creo^ vijpiur, and on the 29th of September, 161.1, five 
years anil ffve months from the coiumencemont of tho 
undertaking, and the day on which Sir Tliomas Middleton, 
Hugh’s brother, was elected lord-mayor for the ensuing 
year, the stream was admitted into the reservoir prepared 
for it at Sadler’s Wells, near Pentonville. In the* Biogmpliia 
Britaonica' an interesting account is given of theceremony 
on this occasion, which was attended by the loid-uiay<ir then 
in office, the ald^rmon, the recorder, end many of Iho prin¬ 
cipal citizens. The whole expense of the work was aVut 
i00,00vi. Middleton was knighted soon aiterwards, but for 
eiglitcco years after the completion of his unduitakiiig no 
dividend wot returneil, and in the nineteenib year the first 
dividend only amounted to I IL 19s. Id. on each share. 

Sir Hugh Middleton vros cempollod Iq sell liis shares, and 
to supiiort himself by tho prufuseiun of what is now called 
a civil unginoer. On the 19th of October, in'22, lie was 
created a baronet for the following reasons (the king by 
Bpeuial warrant kindly excusing him from the payment of 
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the usual flue of 1095t);~‘ 1. For bringing to the city of 
Jjuiidon wiUi exccssiye charge and greater difiieuUy a new 
cut or river of fresh water, to the great benefit and inestima¬ 
ble preservation thereof. 2. For mining a very peat and 
snauious quantity of land in Brnding Haven in the Islo of 
Wight, out ofthe bowcUes of tho sea; and with banks and 
pyios and moat strange defensible and chargeable moun¬ 
tains, fortifying the same against tho violence ond fury of 
the waves. 3. For finding out, with a fortunate and prosjwr- 
oiis skill, exceeding industry, and no small eharge, in tlio 
county of Cardigan, a royal and rich mine, fhom whence he 
hatli extractud many silver plates, which have boon coined 
in tho Tower of Loudon for current money of England. 
W. Camden, Clarenceux, November 1, 1622.’ {.Harleian 
Mine.) On the I8th of November, 1636, Charles I. re- 
granted to Sir Hugh tho whole of King Jamos’s shares 
ibr an annual rent of 600/. Middleton is supposed to have 
died soon afterwards, leaving a numerous family in very 
indift'erent circumstaucos. 

I'hu springs near Ware are beautifully clear and very 
copious; but. a groat many years ago, the supply having 
liotm found inadequate to the demand of the increased 
population, the New River Company entered into an agreo- 
mc'itt with tho Commissioners of the Lea River to take a 
|Htrtioii of tho Lea at Ware, which was convoyed at first 
through pipes, but some years afterwards it was agreed that 
there should ho an opening mode of six feet by two, which 
is called tho Marble Gauge. The Amwell spring now runs 
into tho Lea River, and has done so for a great number 
of years; but an ample supply having been obtained foom 
the Leii, it is presumed that the New River Company made 
no objcctiim (o tho Ainwell spring being turned from its 
original course; the time howevw when it was done is not 
rcrt.'iiiily known. 

llie fall of the Now River is three feot per mile, which 
gives n velocity of about two miles an hour. Tho avemge 
width is about 21 fool, and the averami depth about four 
feel ill the centre; so (hat,taking it at half tno depth, tliero 
is a scw'tion of forty-two !U(uarc feet flowing to London at the 
rate of two miles an hour. At the Sluice, near Highbury, 
ibo river is ilammed iKick to the boigbt of twenty inches, at 
Kiifield to two feet four inches, and there are three or four 
more similar interruptions for the purpuso of cheeking tlie 
current, litis bus l>con done because tho Commissioners 
of ibo Lea complained that the New River Compiiny, by 
enlarging the bridges and taking uff the bends of the river 
to bring it more oixxtlily to Lindon, took nturo water thou 
tlu’v were legally entitled lo. Tliuy could tako olio-tbii-il 
more if (hey had the right; but not having onotigh, they 
have erected a stoam-engiiie at Broken Whorli which 
piitnpK lip an additional supply fWim the lliames, pouring 
it ilircctly into the main-piiHi. To got rid of the engine at 
llrukcu Wharf the New River Company have tried, hut 
hitherto, wo believe, in vain, to get an act of pailinmcnt 
granting the right to take an additiunol supply from the 
Lea at Toltcnham, and with that view have purchased Tot¬ 
tenham mill, together with Qf\y acres of ground, which they 
could convert into a reservoir. 

Tho Now River, especially in winter, is occasionally ren¬ 
dered dirty by drainage fhim the land and villagos along 
.ts course, and the company have been at great expense to 

f iirify tho water before it is delivered to the inhabitants of 
onidon. For this purpose two settling reservoirs were 
foriuetl at Stoke Newington in 1832, under the direction of 
Mr. Mylno, the Company's engineer. The water covers an 
urea of thirty-eight acrea, more than twenty feet deep in 
some plores, and twelve feot on the average. A \>art or 
he whole of the Now Rivet can be turned Into the upper 
icscrvoir, whore it settles, and is then drawn off by a steam- 
engine. and poured into tho lower reservoir, where Snother 
settlement takes place, and tho water ’ is than tamed again 
into the channel of the New River. Bathing in the New 
River is new entirely prohibited; and men ealM w^ke- 
men mow the bed of the river every «eek fo keep down 
the growth of weeds, which arestop^ by ^tings seven 

roiios from each other, whero the weMs are lalwn otit. 

Tho eapilal of theOompany has been stated bythehiadvea 
to he l,038.42n/., divided into 72 shares, or 14,428/. per share. 

We subjoin a short table founded upon a 'Repc^ on the 
Metropolis Water,* printed by oHer ofthe House of Com¬ 
mons, it) August, 1834; by whieh ft will be seen that the 
New River fornishes almost as mudt as the other eeven 
eompanlei UDited, lupidying 70,148 boueee (Inoluding large 


manufoctorics, hroweries, &o.) with ld,905,onn gallons of 
wator daily, at the average rate of 241 gnllonv per day to 
each house, at an average charge of less than Id. pur day. 

ciiiii?- T>iiriy 

lialtMixbJIy TgUIgalkw* b.t-.ii-h i.unte. 




lo vaeli Iknim. 

petdojr. 

£ 

«. 

d. 

New River . 

70,146 

241 

16,905,000 

1 

6 

6 

Chelsea . . 

13,892 

168 

2,334,000 

1 

13 

3 

Grand .function 

6,780 

350 

3,073,000 

2 

8 

r> 

West Middlesex 

16,001) 

185 

2,960,000 

2 

16 

lU 

East l»nd<m. 

46,421 

120 

0,571.000 

1 

2 

!> 

.South I.on(loii 

12.046 

IIIU 

1.2114.000 

0 

15 

0 

Lambeth . . 

10,682 

124 

2,069,00(1 

0 

17 

U 

Southwark . 

7,IU0 

156 

1,106,000 

1 

1 

3 

191,066 


35,224,000 





(Stow’s Survey of the City qf Londmi : Bio^rujthia liri- 
fnnnica; Nolson's liUtnry f(f Itlington; Heport on the 
MetropnlU Water, 1834.) 

MIDULE'fON, CONYERS, born August 2nd ur De¬ 
cember 27th, 1683, was the son of William Mi-Vlklnn, 
rector of llinderwell, near Whitby in Yorkshire. At (bo 
age of seventeen he was sent to Trinity College, Cot abridge, 
of which college he wa.s two years afterwards rhoren a 
scholar. Ho took his degroo of B.A. in 17(12, tnd wa.i 
shortly afler ordained deacon. In 17U6 he was elected a 
fellow of Trinity College; and in 1708. joined a ilh other 
follows of his college in a petition to the bishop i f Fly, as 
the visitor of the college, against Bonlley the inaster. 
Middleton, who was (hen a young man, did not take a pro¬ 
minent part in this proceeding; but the fi-elingsof iioslilily 
to the master originated by these disputes sank di*ep into 
his mind, and made him subsequently the most determined 
and dangerous of his enemies. 

Middleton married soon afterwards, and resided for a 
short time in the Isle of Ely on a small living in the gill of 
his wife, but tho unbcaltbiness of the situation induced 
iiim to return to Cambridge at the end of a year. 

Wlicn George 1. visited the univeisiiy of Cambridge in 
1717, Middleton, with several others, w.'ts created Doctor of 
Divinity; but Bentley, wlio was Regius Professor of Divi 
nity, refused to confer the degreo niiluss a feeuf four guineas 
was given to him in ailditiun to llie broad piece which was 
tho aniiont and customary compliment on this occasion. 
'Fiiis ilcmniid was resisted by Middleton, who however at 
last consented to pay it, on condition that the money should 
be restored if it should bo determined that it was an illegal 
demand. Middleton sued Bentley for it in tho virc-chan- 
cellor's court; and Bentley, refusing to pay (he money or lo 
acknowledge the jurisdiction of (ho court, was depnvod of 
all his degrees by a gntce of the senate, October 17, 1718. 
[Bxnti.ky.] As Bentley was a firm sup))ortcr of the Wliig 
ministry ihun in power, it was feared tlmt n commission 
might be issued by tho crown to inquire into the state of 
the university,' and Middleton, to justify himself and his 
friends, accordingly published * A full and impartial Account 
of all the Into Proceedinga in the University of Cambridgo 
against Dr. Bentley,’ which, says Dr.Monk, ‘ was tho first 
published specimen of a style, which, for elegance, purity, 
and ea. 00 , yields to none in the whole compass of the English 
language. The acrimonious and resentful feeling wiiicli 
prompted every line is in some measure disguisi-d hy tiio 
ptmsing Unquflge, the harmony of the periods, and (he vein 
of seholarship, which enliven the whole tract.’ (£it/e of 
Bentley, p. 386.) 

A few months afterwards,Middleton published' ASecond 
Port of the fill! and impartial Account of all the late Fr«>- 
ceodings, &c.,’ and also * A true Account of tlic present 
State of Trinity College, in Cambridge, under the oppres¬ 
sive Government of their Master, R. Bentley, late D.D.' 
In the latter pamphlet Middleton had declared ' that tho 
followa of Trinity College had not b«n able to find any 
proper court in Enslond which would receive their com- 
plaintt;’ and Bentley perceiving that hit adversary had 
been guilty of an expression whicli might be considerod as 
a libel upon the wbnlo admmistraiion of justice in the kiug- 
dom, brouslic an aciinn against him in the Court of Ki^a 
Bench, m which tho jury rciuraed a verdict of guilty. The 
ooiirt however was uiiwihmg to nroiiouncc senteoae^ and 
tho matter eventually droppoa by Middleton’s boding par¬ 
don of Benlloy and contenting to pay alt the expenaea of 
the action, whieh mnst have Men considerable, since the 
ihaie of the expeosee of tbe proaecutioa not allowed by uie 
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mastor of tl»o court, and paitl liy Trinity College, Amounted 
to I5U/. 

Whtlo tl)is matter «as pciuling. Iksnlley published Pro* 
posaU fur a new edition of tlie Greek Testainunt, with a 
specimon of the intended work. Tho proposals and sped* 
men wero drawn up by i-andle-ligiit one ovuning, according 
to Bentley’s own confession; and the whole sheet bore 
murks uf precipitation and luste. Middleton eagerly availed 
liimsclfof the opportunity which the carelessnesi of his 
great enemy had afforded him. and acfordingly published 
a severe critique upon it, in a pamphlet entillw ' Remarks, 
paragraph by paragraph, upon the Proposals lately pub¬ 
lished by R. Bentley for a new edition of tho Greek Testa¬ 
ment,' and followed up hit attack by ' Some further Re- 
marks ’ a few weeks afterwards. Although Middleton pn^ 
fcssvd, in tho commencement of tho pamphlet, that‘his 
remarks were nut drawn from him by personal spleen or 
envy tu the author of the Proposals, but by a serious con¬ 
viction that he had neither talunls nor materials proper for 
the work ho had undertaken, and that religion was much 
more likely tu receive detriment than service from it,’ ho 
iicvcnhcless condescended to the lowest abuse against his 
antagonist; but it must be allowed that in this respect he 
was hardly a mutch fur the master uf Trinity. 

As Middleton had been put to great exponsc and trouble 
by his lecent proseculiuii, his friends in the university, re¬ 
garding him as a sufferer in a public cause, resolved to 
bestow I omc public mark of distinction upon him, and ac- 
corilingly established a new uiUce of ptiiici^l librarian, to 
which Middleton was elected nolwitbstaiiding tho violent 
cippositiun of (he other ]>arty. Shortly after his election, he 
published a plan forarmiiging the university library, which 
was entitled * Bibliotheca) Cantabrigiousis Ordinandio Mc- 
lliodus quiedam,’ 17‘i3; in tho dedication of which to the 
vice-clmncellor he expressod himself in a manner which 
ajipcared to call in question the jurisdiction uf the Court of 
King’s Beqch; for which ho wns again prosecuted by 
Ki'iiiley, and condemned to pay a flue of dOf. 

Having lost his wife shortly after ibis, he travelled on 
the Continent, and 8|>ent some months in Rome in 17-24. 
On his return tu England, he renewed his suit against 
Bentley for the recovery of tho four guineas, who at length 
paid llie money to Middleton in I7'ij. In 172C be pub¬ 
lished n short treatise ‘Dc Medivurum apud votcres Ro¬ 
manos dcgciitiuinCunditiune Uisseriatiu; qua &c. sorvilem 
nique ign»bilum cant fuisse ustendilur;’ which was cunsi- 
diwed an insult upon the whole medical profession. Several 
pamphlets wero publishol in answer to it, to which Middle- 
ton replied in the following yesu-. 

In 1729 Middleton publislicd bis celebrated ‘Letter from 
Romo,’ in which he attempted to show that ‘ the religion of 
the present Romans was clerived from that uf their heathen 
aiii-estors,' and that in particular llio rites, ceremonies, 
dresses of tito prints, &:c. in the Roman Catholic church 
were taken from the pagan religion. This work was re- 
i-i-ived with the greatest favour by tho learned, and went 
through four editions in the authors life-time; but the frqp 
manner in which he attacked tlie miracles of tho Homan 
Catholic church gave offcnco tu many divines of his own 
communion, who suspected and maintained that the author 
hud as little respect A>r the miracles of tho uposllos as for 
ibosuuf the Human Catholic saints. This suspicion was 
confirmed by his next publication in 1731, which was a 
letter to Dr. Waturland, containing some remarks on Wa- 
torlund's reply to Tindal's attack upon rcvoalvd religion, in 
a work wnllen by the latter, which wus entitled ‘ Chris¬ 
tianity as old as the Creation.’ Tliis letter, which was first 
ubiislied anonymously, but was soon known to bo written 
y Middleton, gave the greatest olTenco to the clergy. 
Pearce, bishop of Rochester, replied tuit; and so strong 
was the feeling against Middleton, that he was nearly 
deprived of his degrees, and nearly degraded from hii office 
of public librarian. Finding it necessary to make an 
explicit avowal of his sentinienU with regard to religion, 
Middleton published, in 1732, * Some Remarks on a Itoply 
to the Defence of the Letter to Dr. Woterlaud. wherein the 
Author's Sentiments as to all the principal points in dispute 
arc fully and clearly explained,* in whiw he .expressly 
asscrturl hil belief in Christianity, and disclaimed all 
mteiitiuu of attacking the evidenees of revealed religion. 
It must however be admiUed that Middleton bad spoken 
of the Scriptures in a manner that was calculated to give 
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m his writings to prove tliat ho r^rded Christianity m 
scarcely any other light than a ropublication uf the law of na¬ 
ture. and that be endeavoured, likoacertain class of modern 
divines in Germany, to reduco as fur as poasible everything 
supernatural in the Bible to mere natural phenomena, lie 
expressly maintainod that there were conlradieliuns in the 
four evangelists, which could not bu reconciled (Rejkciiont 
on the VariiUiont found in the four EtattgelitU) ; lie ac¬ 
cused Mattbow 'of wilfully supprewing or negligently 
omitting throe successive descents from father to son in (bo 
first chapter of his Gospel' ( fVorks, vol. ii., p. 24, 4lo. ed.); 
he asserted that tho allies were sometimes tnistaken in 
their upplications of prophecies relating to Christ {IVorks, 
vul. ii., p. S9); he considerod tho ‘ story of the fall of man 
as a fable or allegory’ {IVorkt, vol. it., p. I.'il); and willi 
respect to the prophecy given at the full, that the seeil of 
the woman should bruise the seriient'a head, be did nut he¬ 
sitate to declare, in another part of his works (vol. iii., p. l K3), 

‘ that men whu inquire into things will meet with many 
absurdities which reason must wink at, and many incredi¬ 
bilities which faith must digeat, before iboy can ailinit the 
authority of this prophecy upon tho evidence uf this his¬ 
torical nairatiuu.’ Such being Uie opinions of Middleton 
(and passages of a similar nature might be multiphud to 
almost any extent from his works), it cannot excite surprise 
that ho should have been regarded by his brelhreii wtili 
suspicion, and bavo been looked upon, iiotwillistuniUng his 
asBorlions to the contrary,, as a disbeliever in the funda¬ 
mental doctrines of Christianity. 

While these di»cussiuns wore going on, Middleton was 
appointed to the professorship of natural history, which liiul 
boon roccnlly founded by Dr.Woodword, which npiHiiiilmciit 
he resigned in 1734, and soon afler married again. In (he 
following year he published ' A Dissertation euncorning 
the Origin of Printing in England,' showing that it wus 
first introduced and practised by our countryman William 
Caxton at Westminster, and not, os is commonly sunpi>si-d, 
by a foreign printer at Oxford. In 1741 ho pi'iblishod by 
bubscripliun his most celebrated work, ‘ The History of Ibe 
Lifo of M. Tullius Cicero,’ Isnid., 2 vols. 4 to. There were 
3000 subscribers to this work, and the profits arising fruiu 
its sale were so considerable, os to enable Miildletou to 

E urchoso a small estate at Hildcrsliam, six miles fruni 
'ambridge, where he chielly resided during the remainder 
uf his life. Middleton's ‘ Life of Cicero’ is written, like all 
hit other works, in a pleasing and perspicuous style; bnt 
the strong bias of tho author in favour of his hero bus fre¬ 
quently led him to become the panegyrist of very (|uestiun- 
ublo actions, and oven to misrepresent, perhaps nut mleii' 
tiunally, those events which did not rofiect credit on the 
character of his favourite. [Cicxno, p. idfi.] Dr. Purr, in 
a preface to a ropublication of Bellendenus, entitled ‘D« 
Statu,’ asserts that Middleton, in liis ‘Life of Cicero,’ bor¬ 
rowed very laigely from a work of Bellendenus on tlie 
character, literary merits, and philosophical opinions nf 
Cicero, which is entitled ‘ DeTiibus Luminibua Romanorum.* 
Two years afterwards, Middleton published a translation 
of Ciccro'a letters to Brutus, and of Brutus’s tu Cicero, with 
the Latin (ext, and a prefatory ditscrtalion, in which he de¬ 
fended the authenticity of the epistles against tho objections 
ofTunstall. who maintained that they were tho cumpnsitiun 
of some Bophist. The arguments of Middleton were com¬ 
bated byMarkland in bis 'Remarks on the Epistles of 
Ciecro to Brutus, and of Brutus to Cicero, m a letter to a 
friend.’ rMABRLANo.] 

In I74S bo published ' Gertuana qumdoiu Anliquilatis 
cruditae Monumenta,’ &c., in which be gave an account of 
the varioua spMimens of anlieut art which be had coliccteil 
durina hia residence at Romo. Two years afterwards he 
publiuied bis‘Treatise on the Roman Senate,' in which he 
maintained that all vacancies in the senate were filled up 
by the people; and in the same vear ho published ‘ An 
Introductory Discourae to a larger work, designed Iwroador 
to be publish^ concerning tne Miraculous Powers which 
are suppMed to have subsisted in the Christian Church 
from the earliest a(m’ which was followed in 1749 by ‘ A 
Free Inquiry into the Miraculous Powers,’ &e. This work 
gave even more offence than his letter to Dr. Waterland; 
It was attacked by Dodwell, Church, and Chapman, and 
was generallv condemned by the clergy as lending to de¬ 
stroy the autnority of miracles in gsnem Middleton how¬ 
ever disclaimed all such intention; and it must La allowed, 
that whatever may have Veen bis privale opinieiis, he does 
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not in this vork ailvftnco anything which could (kirly ho 
cunxtru^ into on attack upon revealed religion; perhaps 
tile former controversy hod muile him more cautious. The 
object of llio * Free Inquiry' was to place the divines of his 
own church in the awkward prediramont of either denying 
the authority of the fathers altogether, or else of admitting 
the truth of the leading doctrines of the Roman Catholic 
Church, which bo maintains to be satisfactorily established 
by tho testimony and miracles of the early fathers. Ed¬ 
ward Gibbon, who was then a young man at Oxford, chosu 
tho latter aUoniativo, and went over to the Roman Catholic 
Church, sooner than abandon the authority of the fathers. 
[Gibbon.] 

In 1730 Middleton published ‘ An Examination of tho 
Bishop of liundoii’s (Ur. Sherlock) Disoourscs concerning 
the Use and Intent of Prophecy,’ in which he muintaineu 
that the use of pcuphecy, us it was taught and practised by 
Ciirist and his Apostles, was drawn entirely from single aud 
separate predictions, |»lhered by them from tho Iwoks of 
the law and tho nropliuU, and applied, independently of 
each other to establish tlie Mossiahship of Jesus, and that 
tlieru was no foundation for Dr. Sliurlock’s argument 
that the prophecies of each iq'e wero intimately ceiiiiected 
willi each other and with those of the preceding age, aud 
that the whole formed one connected scries from the time , 
of (he antediluvians to the prophecies of Malochi. 

Muldletun died at llildershain on the 28th of July, 1750.. 
lie accepted, shortly befuru his death, a small living fVnin 
Sir John Fnjderick. His subscription to the tliirty-nino 
articles and tho canons of the church on that occasion 
was represented by his enemies, but whether justly or not 
it is ilillicult to say, os hypocritical and insinecre. 

The works of Middleton, with tliu exception of his * Life 
of Cicero,' were collected and published after his death in 
four volumes, Itu. 1752, and subsequently in five volumes, 
Kvo. Several treatises appeared in this collection which 
had not Iieen puhlishcil before, of which the mo.st important 
nro*—‘ A Prclhre to an Intended Answer to ull (heObjoc- 
tioiiH made against (he Free Inquiry‘Some cursoiy 
Rellectioiis on tho Disputo or Dissension which happened 
.at. Antiorh between Peter and Paul;’ ‘ Uclleclioiis on the 
Vnrialions or liicoiisisteneieH which are fniiiid among the 
Four Rvangulists‘ An Kssiiy on tho Gift of Tongues;’ 

’ Soino Short Hemorks on a Story told by the Antieiils con- 
corning St. John tlieKvangvIist and Oorinthus tho Heretic;' 
and ' An Essay on tlio Allegorical uiid Litterul luterprela- 
lion of tho Fall of Man.' 

MI DDI.ETQN, THOMAS FANSIIAW, D.D., tho first 
Rnglisii bishop of Calr.iitta, was the only son of the Rev. 
Tliomiis Middluton, rector of Redleston, in Derbyshire, 
aud was Itorn ul that village on the iOth of January, 176'J. 
In 1779 he was admitted into Clirist’s Hospital, Luiiuon, and 
from thence he pnirucdod to Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, 
where he look his degree of B.A., with honours, in Jan., 

1792* In Ihu following March lie received ordination, and 
cniereil upon the curacy of Gainsborough, in Linculniihire 
Hero lie edited a periodical work, entitled tho 'Country 
Spectator,’ which continued to appear for about seven 
months, and most of the papers m which were written by 
Mr. Middleton himself. In 1794 he became tutor to the 
two sons of Dr. John Protyman, archdeacon of Lincoln, 
and brother of the bishop. In conseiiucnce of this appoint¬ 
ment ho removed, first to Uiiculii, and aflerwards to Nor¬ 
wich, where ho became curate of Sl Peter’s Mancroft in 
1799, having already, in 1795, been preseutod by Dr. Prety- 
inaii to the roctory of Tansor, in Nortbamptonshiro. In 
1797 h> marriod BUxabelh, the eldest daughter of John 
Maddisnn, Esq., of Goinslwrougb. This lady not only 
brought him n great increase of domestio happiness, but 
also assisted him in his literary labours, by transcribing all 
bis mnnuseripts for the press. In 18(12 Dr. Pretymsn pre¬ 
sented him to the rectory of B^Uiam, in Lincoliubire. 
About this time he wrote his chief work, ' The Doctrine 
of the Greek Article, applied to the criticism and illustra¬ 
tion of tlie New Testament,'which be publnhed in 1808, 
with a dedication to Dr. Pretyman. In Che same year he 
took bis degree of DJ>. at Cambridge, and removM to his 
liviug at Tansor, where be diteborsed his duties in such a I 
manner as to gain the affection and estoem of his people. i 
In 1809 he was mpointed bv Bishop Pretyman to a stall in 
the cathedral of Linocln. ana in 1812 to the archdeaconry of 
Huntingdon. In 18U ho resigned his two livings for the 
vicarage of St, Pa&cras, Middlesex, and the rectory of Rot- 


tonham, in Horlfordsliire. He fixea nis rosidcnco at St. 
Puiicras, aud made the aequainUuicu of several dignitaries 
of the church and other distinguished individuals. 

About this time a provision was inserted in Dio Act for 
the renewal of the East India Company's Charter, enabling 
the crown to constitute a bishopric in India. Calcutta was 
forthwith made a bishop’s see, aud Dr. Middleton was ap¬ 
pointed the first bishop, and consecrated by the archbishop 
of Canterbury on the 8th of Hay, IH 14 . After receiving on 
address from tho Society for the Promotion of Christian 
Knowledge, of which he was a warm supporter, requesting 
his aid in promoting the objects of the Society in Ind i a . 
and after being electM a fellow of the Ko>al Society. Bishop 
Middleton sailed on the 6th of Juno, and arrived in Calcutta 
on the 28 th of November, after a voyage which he had di¬ 
ligently employcil in increasing his qualifications fur Ins 
ollice, especially by (he study of Hebrew and Pursiiiii. As 
bishop of Calcutta he mode every effort to promote the 
interests of Christianity according to the tenets of tho 
Church of England, and to aid tho cause of education. Ho 
made three visitations of his immense diocese, in two uf 
which lio directed his particular attention to tho state of 
the Syrian Christians in the neiubbourluxid uf Cochin, on 
the coast of Malabar. By his efforts the Bishup'a College 
at Calcutta was established for the education of clcigymeit 
and missionaries for the British possessions in Asia; and 
he laid the first stone of its buildings on the 15th of De¬ 
cember, 1820. He instituted a consistory court at Cal¬ 
cutta, and would have done the same at Madras, but for 
tho opinion of the advocate-general at Madras that suuh 
a measure would be illegal. 

Bishop Middleton died of a (ever on tho 8tli of July. 
1822,ia the fifiy-fourth year uf liis age. Ho was burieil at 
Calcutta, and the greatest respect was shown to his memory 
both in India and at home. lie wasofa tall and c«>inmaiid- 
ing person; aiiimuted in his manner; sanguine, generous, 
and amiable in his disposition; and, in his religious prin¬ 
ciples, flciuly attached to tho Church of Engitliid. As nil 
his papers wore destroyed by a direction in his will, none of 
liis works have appeared besides the ‘ Doctrine of thu 
Greek Article,’ the periodical publicatiun mentioned above, 
and some sermons, charges, and tracts, which have been 
collected into a vulurao, to which a memoir of Bishop Mid¬ 
dleton is prefixed, by II. K. Bouney, D.D., archdeacon of 
Bedford (I.,oud., 1824). 

Tlio object of Bishop Middleton's work on thu Greek 
article is, first, to establish tho rules which govern the use 
of tho iirticlu, anil then (0 apply tlieso rules to the interpre¬ 
tation of various passages m the New Testament, many of 
which arc uf such a nature that they furnish arguments for 
or against thu divinity of Christ, acunding lu the different 
views which are taken of the force of the article. Owing 
to this circumstance the doctrine of the Greek article hns 
become tho subject of warm discussion among thoulugiaiis; 
and suroe Unitarian divines have strongly opposed thu 
viowa of Middletun. His chief rules have however licen 
received as sound by the great majority of biblical critiiM. 
A second and improved edition of Middleton’s work was 
edited l^Professor Scholefield in 1626. and a third edition 
by tho Rev. Hugh James Ruse, 1883. An abstract of the 
work is prefixed toValpy's edition of the Greek Testament. 

MIDDLEWICH. [Chxshiki.] 

MIDHBAVEN (Astronomy), a technical term for the 
point uf the ecliptic which is on the meridian at any given 
moment. 

MIDIANITES (D^THO, MaJiaviVai, Mnditvaioi), the de- 

•T I • 

sceudants of Midian, the son of Abraham by Kelur-ah {Oen., 
XXV. 2, 4), who, with the other sons of Abraham's cuiiuu- 
bines, migratoi eastward from Canaan during Abruliam's 
life {Gen. xxv. 6). In the timo of Jacob tlieir nierchunts 
had caravans from Giload through Palestine (0 Egypt (Gen., 
xxxvii. 28, 36). In the time of Moses we find them in 
Arabia Petma, under tho goyemmont of a high-prioat 
{Bxod., ii. 15), and leading their (locks as for as Mount 
Sinai (i£coc/., iiL 1 ); but they did not extend to the west of 
this mountain, fur thu Israelites did not oome in contact 
with them in their march (him Egypt, but, on the contrary, 
Jethro, llioir high-priest, came out of his country to visit 
Moses, when the Israelites were encamped at the foot uf 
Sinai {Exod., xvjii. i-S; Nuab., x. 89). They are nu.xl 
mentioned iis living in the neighbourhood of tho plains of 
, Moab, to the east of tho Dead Sea and the river Jorduit. 
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wlifirc tlicy sufFcrcd a ilcfi-at from the Edomitee {Gen., 
xwtJ. aa), and whom they at^aiii appear na alhoi of the 
Mouhilea when ihu Ismclitos arrived the second time on 
tlio borders ut* Palestine {Numb., xxii. 4). Hero they cor¬ 
rupted ilic Isrnolitos with the licentious worship of their 
gud BnaI'|H‘c)r, and were punished by a dreadful massacre 
{Nwnh., XXV. xxxi.; Jo«A., xiii. SI). This calamity however 
K-ll only u]>on a part of the nation, fhr they aOerwarda, with 
tlic Amalokitos and other eastern tribes, invaded the conn- 
try of (ho Israclilca, and dastruyc<1 the harvests, during 
8 >!vcn siKTcssivc yoara [Jiutgee, vi. l-.'t, 33). At last Gideon 
{JitdgM, vi. 11) ucfcatod tho Midianites and Amalekitea in 
the jilnin of Jezroel, and pursued them beyond the Jordan 
(Jnagee, vi. 33; vii. viii.). In the time or Isaiah, the Mi- 
diiinitcs were still known as a commorcial tribe (/«., Ix. (S), 
hut Ihcir name afterwards memed in that of tho Arabians. 

The exact country of tho Midianites is not determined 
with certainty. Sumo indeed su)ip(isc that thoso in Arabia 
IVlrso, mcntiimcd in Kxodut, ii. IS, were quite a ditferent 
nation from those on ihc cast of Palestine, the former being 
related to the descendants nf Cush {Nvmb., xii. 1; Htw. 
iii. 7). But the more common and more probable opinion 
is, that (hu Midianites were an Arabian nomailo tribe, whose 
p<is-«-ssians extended fmm Mount Sinai and the head of the 
Red .Sea up towards the plains of Moab, whilo thero may 
have bewn other Inidics of them in tho western part of Ara¬ 
bia (1 Kings, xi. 18). The Arabian geographers Abnlfuda 
anrl Rdrisi mention a town, Madian, en the eastern side of 
the /Blanitie gulf nf the Rk< 1 Sea, somewhat to tho north 
of ihn niiMiern Muilali, which is probably tho Mijtbnen of 
Ptoloiny (V. 17) and the Mnfini'^ of Josephus xii. 

11 , 1), and of which the ruins were to bo soon in tho time 
of Rusehius and Jerome. 

Tho Midianites were mivcrncd by their ciders {Numb., 
xxii. d), and by chiefs or kine8(A’’«jn6.,xxv. 15, t8; xxxi.8; 
Judges, vii. 25; viii. .3, 5). When they invadod Wliuitinc 
they wore yery numerous; they possessed many camels, 
ami had acquirwl great wealth, probably by commerce 
{Judges, vi. 5; vii. 12; viii. 10, 24; Is., lx. B). Tlieir re¬ 
ligion was the worship of Baal-pcor. [Baal.] 

They are twice calltHl Ishmaolilcs {(Jen., xxxvii. 2S; 
Judges, viii. 24). which is a proof of their close connection 
with the .'\rubiaiis. (Relandi, 1‘altcslina, 98; Winer's Bi- 
fdisrhes neahriirterbuch.) 

MIDSHIPMEN arc ynun;; gentlemen ranking as the 
highest of the first class of petty offirers on hoard a ship of 
war : their duty is tu pass to the seamen the orders of tho 
captain or other superior ofllcer, and 1o superintend the 
performance of the duties so commanded, llioy are edu¬ 
cated for their profhssian at the Royal Naval College, and 
arc required to complete two years service at sea before they 
can be rated. Such as ore apjwintedby the special authority 
of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty are denomi¬ 
nated Admiralty midshipmen. 

By the regulations of 1833, the whole number nllowed to 
be entered on board a ship uf war varies according tu tho 
rate of tho latter; a sixth-rate ship may have eight and a 
first-rato may have twenty-four midshipmen. An^ on a 
ship being put in commisuon, the c.nptBin or commander 
may select them from tho Royal Naval Colleeo, subject 
however to the approbation of Uio lords of the admiralty. 

Should there be more Admiralty or Collen midshipmen 
than can be provided for, their lomships may gite ap^int- 
ments, as extra-midshipmen, to two nt most for any one 
ship; these must be in the places of an equal numwr of 
seamen, and they are include in the complement of mid¬ 
shipmen when vacancies occur. 

'I'bo monthly pay of an olheor of this class is 2l. St. for 
ships of all rates. ^ 

ntlDSUMHER EVE. On the eve of^ie feast of the 
Nativity of St. John tho Baptist, or Mldsummor-day, it 
was long the eiistom to kindle fires at midnight, sometiroea 
upon tho hills, in honour of the summer solstice; a practice 
wliieh Gcbclin, in Iiii 'Allegories Oriea1ales,’kaye was fol¬ 
lowed among the 'anlieht natiofis. In later titnes these 
were sometimes called St John’s fires; and they ato still 
lighted in Ireland. The ' Tlmps * newspaper of June 29, 
1 833, contains an account of a riot at Cork in consequence 
of some soldiers refusing to subserihe money toward the 
llres which were to be lighted on St John's Eve. 

(Brand's I\)pul. Aktiq., 4to. ed., vo). in p. S38 } Milner’s 
Inq^ry into certain P’ufgar Opinion* eoncerntM the 
ComoA'c/nAofe'tanfe ond tfu Antitpriliti qf/rMamCBTO., 


Lond., 1808, p. 100; Vollancoy, CoUeel.'de Rebut Ilibem., 
No. 1.. p. 123.) 

M1EL,JAN (called GIOVANNI DELLO VITE).ono 
of the most eminent of the Flemish artists, was born in i 599. 
Ho studied under Gerard Seeers, in whose school having 
highly distinguished himself, be went to Rome, where ho 
especially studied and copied the works of the Caracci and 
Correggio. On being received into the academy of Andrea 
Sacchi, he gave such proofs of extraordinary genius, that 
Ssccht invited him to assist him in a grand design which ho 
had already begun. But in consequence of some disgust, 
the cause of which docs nut apiicar, Miel abandone<l ihu 
elevated subjects which had hitherto ctie^ed his attenlioii, 
declined the friendly proposal of Saceni, and reselrwl to 
adopt (he st}1c of Bamboecio, to whom he is nuwise iiiferiur 
in force or brilliancy. His fevourite subjects were holiday 
parties, carnivals, gipsies, beggars, and pastoral scenes and 
persons. We speak of his easel pictures, which arc his 
finest performances; but he likewise painted historical pic¬ 
tures on a large .sraic, bnlh in fresco and oil, wliich, though 
wanting in elevation of design and grace in the he,ads, nro 
far 8U|)criur to what might be expected fh>m an artist whnse 
subjects were in general of so much lower a das.x. His pic¬ 
tures of hunting-parties are putieularly admired; tho 
figures and animals of all kinds are designed with extrooi - 
diuary spirit and truth to nature; the colouring islicnutif'olly 
transparent, and the tints of his skies are extremely de.ar 
and delicate. His great merit procure*! him the favour of 
Charles Emanuel, duke of Savoy, wlni apnointoil him his 
principal painter, conferred on him tho onlor of St. Mau¬ 
ritius, and presented him with a cross set with diamomU nf 
great valiio. Tlierc arc many capital pictures by tins ai ti'-t 
m the imi>crial gallerv at Vienna: aim in a grand siihxni in 
(ho hunting scat at Turin there is a scries of his ilohlost 
productions, representing tho chace of various kinds of 
aiiimal.s. 

M1ER1S, FRANCIS (calle*! the Eliler), was horn at 
Leyden in 1C,15. This admirable artist was at first phicvd 
under the core of Abraham Totime Vliet, one *>f the In’-it 
designers in the T»w Countries; an<l after having iiuuli! 
considerable progress under him, he Itucame a juipil «f 
Gerard Duuw. He soon so far siirpassi'd all his fellon’ stu¬ 
dents, that Gerard i>ouw culled him the prince of Ills dis 
ciplcs. He excelled l>*mw in elegance, in correctness aii<I 
brillianey of colouring, and in the art of painting silk, velvet, 
satin, anil other rich stnits. and was nearly dpial to him in 
finish. His works are rarely to be seen, and more rurelv to 
ho sold, and their prices are very high. Besides portraits, 
he ])ninted conversations, persons performing on inusic.vl 
instruments, patients attended by tlieir pliysician, &c. 
His own price for his pictures was calculated necordmg tu 
the timo he 8|)cnt upon them, at the rate of a iliie.'il an 
hour. Ilis finest ]>ortrait is that of the wife of M. Cornelius 
Plaats, in whose family it was carefully preserved, according 
to Pilkington, though very large sums bad licen offered for 
it. Some of his pictures are in the Florence Gallery. He 
died in 1C81, aged forty-six. 

MIERI8, WILLIAM (called tlic Younger), the sou 
and disciple of Francis, was horn at Leyden in 16C2. Ho 
hod made considerable progress during the life of his 
fether; but having lost him when only uincteen years of 
age, ho devoted himself to the study of nature. His first 
subjects were taken from private life, like those of Ins 
father, in which every part was copied minutely after nature. 
He afterwards attempted historical compositions, and his 
first perfermance of this kind was Ritialdo asleep on the 
lap of Armida, surrounded by the Loves and Graces, which 
was BO highly admired, that he waa prevailed Upon to paint 
three repetitions of the same subject He likewise painted 
landscapes and animals; and was so admirable a modeller 
in clay, that he mi^t Ik ranked among the most eminent 
kculptors. He wai inferior to his fether in dosign, group- 
Ing, and effect; nor has he the tame exquisite touch. His 
finishing is extremely delicate, and almost over-careflil. Ho 
died in ))'47, attiie age of eigbly-flve, equally esteemed ns 
a man and an (frltst. The above account is taken from 
Pilkington and otheia; but Dr. Woagen is much loss faxxiur- 
able in his opinion: he says, ’ The degeneracy of Dutch 
painting into mere mechanical industry, without spirit, was 
monifested, in all its dull sameness, in this mester, most 
of whose works are extremely disagreeable to me.’ 

MlSRlS, FRANCIS (cAed the Young Francis), was 

tho loft of WUHtm* bat much inferioir to Iubu He mado 
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imnorous copies of tbe works of his fkther ftnd (^ndfsther, 
anil it is probable that such copies are put off at publio 
sales as their puribrmancos. lie is mure distinguished as an 
historian, by ^ ‘ Histone der Netlerlandaobo Vorsten,’ 
^vols. foU the Hague, 1732-3; and ‘Oroot Charterboek 
der Graven van Holland, Zeeland, en Vriesland,' 4 vols., 
Leipzig, 1733-6. Tl>o history of his native town Leyden 
was left unfluished, one volume only having beon published. 
Ho died in 1763, aged sm-enty-six. 

MIGNARD, PETKR (called tho Roman), was born at 
Troyes in 16Itt. His name was properly More; but his 
father, who was of English origin, took the name of Mig- 
itard. Ho was at first intended fbr tho medical profession; 
but as he manifested a decided talent ibr painting, his fether 
phuwd him in the school of Jean Boucher, at Bou^ea, and 
ul'ierwards in that of the celobmted Vouot, Having seen 
siiiiio capital paincingH of the Italian masters, he left vouet 
anti wont to Rome, in IC3C, to study after Raphael, MichucI 
Angolo, ond A. Curacci. He spent twenty-two years at 
Rome, during which lime he puntod many historical pic¬ 
tures and iMirtraits, among which these of popes Urliun 
VJll. and Alexander Vll. were tho finest. In 1636 lie 
wus inviletl to Paris at tho suggestion of Cnlbert, and, on 
his way through Italy, hud tho honour of nuinting tho 
Hirtrails of .several of the Italian princes and lueir families, 
n France ho uctpiired the favour ef Louis XIV., who sat to 
him for his jMirlrail ten times, and gave him a patent of 
noliility: and after the death of Lu Brun, appointed him 
]>i'inci|)nl puiuler, director of the Koynl colleetiuns of the 
Academy of Puiniing, and of the Gobelin iDaniifUctiiry. 
Milliard e.\ocute<l one of tho greatest works in feusco in 
France, the cu;Niln of Val do Grace. IIo also adorned the 
gitnit hall at St. Cloud with royihiilogical subjects, underlonk 
several Works at VcrsaiUcinand }>aiiitcd numerous portraits. 
Tlioiigh Mignard was fur inferior to the great models that 
lio.siiidicd at Rome, in invention, elevation, dupth of feeling, 
and onmnalily, his piefures, os)>ecialIy his Madonnas huio 
luiieli cleliiacy and graee; his compositions are rich; his 
i-olouriiig, in general, is brilliant and harmonious; and he 
iiiii|Uus(jona1ily is in llic first rank of tho painters of the 
French school. He died in 1603, at the ago of vighly.fiie. 
Nicholas Migiianl, Peter's brother, two years obler, w.is 
u V4!iy respceialik' ariist; he studied two )ears at Koine 
wilh Peter. Iledietl at Paris in 1668, where he was di¬ 
rector of the Houd Academy of Painting. 

MIGUKL, SAN. [Mkxicax St.vtks.] 

MIIIIKL. ST. [Mbusk.I 

MILA'NO. TUB PROVINCE OF. is bounded on tho 
iiurlli hy the province of Como, on the east by that of Her- 
gaum (from which it is divided by tbc Adda), on the south 
h v I ho provinces of I^udi and Pavia, and on the west by the 
Ticino, which separates it from the Sanhnian territory. I1ic 
piovincoof Milan is cnHruly in the great plain oi Lom- 
iiardy, and is watered by tho Limbro. the Olona, and other 
alllucnts of the P». Numerous canals, some fur irrigation 
and others for iiavigatiun. communicate with these various 
riicis. The soil is in must parts fordlo, ond the country is 
well eullivaied, full of large villages, farm-houses, and 
country-Iunisos; and the aj'pvaranco of prosperity is gene¬ 
ral. Tho chief (irudncts arc corn, rice, fruit, grass fur cullle, 
and silk. Thu population of tho proviuco, exclusive of the 
city ufMilan, in I6’<>, consisted of 377,324 inhabitants, and 
i.s increasing every year. Tlie province is divided into flf- 
tren districts: Milano, Bcllate, Saronuo, Borlassina, Monza, 
Venum, Vimereatc, Gorgonzola, Gallnralc, Cuggioiio, Buslo, 
ArMzio, Homa, Mclzo, Melegnano. The only town, besides 
Milan, is Monza, ten miles north-east of Milan, with about 
10,000 inhabitants, and a fine old cathedral founded by the 
I^ingubard (|ueen Thcodclinda: it contains several good 
paintings, and the porlrails of all tho sovereigns who have 
worn tho iron crown of Lombardy, IVuin Agilnlphus, tho 
hnsband of Thcodelindu, to Charles V. Tho iron crown, so 
callod bccauso it contains an iron run which is said to be 
made of onu of the nails feom tho cross of Josus Christ, is 
kept in the cathedral of Monza. The archives contain 
many valuable old documents, and some fiuo H8S. of tlie 
time of Pupc Gregory I. Monza has also a handsome rnyal 
piilarc, with a va.st p.nvk and garduiis. The nciglilmurhood 
of Milan contains many other fine coiintiy resklcnccs be¬ 
longing to the Milancso iiohility and laudcsl gentry; among 
others Uinale, I.einato. Caslollazzo, Gerniello, Villa Trn- 
verai near Dosiu, and Montebello. This last is memorablo 
frvffi liaving lieon iho bead-<{uarlers of Bonapute after the 


compaien of 1797, and during the negotiations which pre¬ 
ceded tho peace of Campofermio. It was at Montebello 
that he decrooil the destruction of the republic ef Venice. 
Tho roads in tho province of Milan arc numerous, wide, and 
kent in excellent repair. 

MILA'NO, tho capital of Iximbardy, and tho third city 
of Italy, being next to Naples and Roma in populatiun 
and importance, stands in the midst of a vast plain, 
between the rivers Olona and Lambro, with which it com¬ 
municates by a canal called Naviglio Grande, which flows 
all round tho original old town, of which it marks tho 
boundare. This Naviglio and onolher canal called Navig- 
lio di Martesana put Milan iu coromunicatiuu with tho 
Lago Maggiore and the Lake of Como on uim bide, and with 
tho Po on tho other. Tlie suburbs, which have been gra¬ 
dually built outside of this boundary, and which occupy mun) 
space than tliu original city, arc uiiclosetl and suriuuiidccl 
by a line of ramparts, which is planted with trees, and 
serves as a promenade. Hiis external circuit of the town is 
Hourly (en miles. Much of tho spare howuver between tho 
Nuviglio and tho ramparts is nut built u]>on, and is occt:- 
pied by gardens and fluids. The populatiun of Milan, in 
1837. was 143,387. (.TiolUttinn SMiv/icn.) In 1 7*1), wlit-ii 
the ohbg Richard wrote his tour, it did nut amount to 
iUU.OOO. In 1810, under Napoleon, it was 132,000. In 
1816, after the change of government, it fell to 129,Ono, 
since which time it has heeu increa.sing yearly. Tho wiriest 
and finest streets of Milan are in tlie external part of the 
town, or suburbs: those which lead to the principal gules 
are called Giirso, uiul serve ns fesliiuuable nroiueimiles. Ttio 
Gorso di Porta Orieiiiulu, which leads to tiic Ber^jnmu lund, 
is tlie luusl^requeiilcd. The strax-ls of ibe old town :iie 
mostly narrow and irregular. The duomo. or ciitliednil, 
stands nearly in theccuiru of the town, and its tufty spire, 
which is seen from almost every part of it, sert'es as a 
directing point to strangers. This niugnificciit building, 
all of white stone, and dedicates! to the Virgin Mary, was 
begun by Giovanni Galeazzo Visconti, duke of Miliiii.'m 
March, 1.386, and is iiul yet quite finished. Tbc e.Merior, 
with its IiLiiidrcd spires and it.s three ihuiisand statues of 
vuriuus sizes, looks like a fiire.'t of innrble. The style of 
architecture is a kind of florid or modern Gothic; tin: I'ruiit 
is of a mixed style. The interior is vast and iniposiiig, 
and nut loaded with ornaments. Thera aic 321) steps to 
ascend, in order to reach a gallery which runs mind the 
principal spiro, from which there is a most splendid view of 
tho whole Lombard plain.and of tho chain of A1 )>h which 
borders it in the form of a crescent on the north side. Thu 
churches of Mihin nhoiind with fine paintings: the famous 
Lord's Supper, by Leonardo da Vinci, in the refectory of 
the former convent of Santa Maria dellc Grazie, tlioiigh 
sailly injured, is not ict (|uite ohlitcratiHl. 

Milan is a gay. thriving, ruuderu city: its markets arc 
abundantly supjilied with every luxury, and the citizens 
are generally fond of gmal living. Nuincroua cofTec liiiuM's, 
splendid hotels, abundance of haudsumc carnages, cUvantly 
dressed pedestrians, several theatres well supplicif with 
actors and singers,—all attest the habits of a luxurious 
capital. Milan has been t4ylcd *tlic little Parts;' and the 
appellation is appropriate, fur it resembles that capi'al 
rather tluin the other Italian cities. Hot Milan is also .i 
centre of learning: it is the place of n'sidciu'c of several of 
tho best Italian writers, and more hooks are published 
yearly at Milan than in all the rest of Italy. Gioja, Ru- 
niaguosi, and Monti made Milan their liahiiual residence; 
Mauzoni, Orussi, Sacehi, and other Ihing writcis sidl 
reside in it. The fine arts arc successfully cultivated at 
Milan, os the annual uxhibition of the works of living 
arlisis proves. The engravers T.onghi (lately dead), .-tii- 
durloni, and others rank among the first in Italy. 'J'itu 
museum of Brora contains several excolleiil j'lnntings of 
the great masters; among others the Agui' of (iuoicinu. 
the Marriage of the Virgin by Kanhaid, and t»i. I’eter i.iid 
Paul by Guido. The AinbrusiDii libraiy is well known fur 
its numerous and valuable MSS., and (-.siiccially fur ils 
palimpsests, derived fVoin the monustery of Bobbio, and 
among which Mai discovered iho treatise ‘Do Rcpuhlica* 
of Cicero, fragments of several of hia lost orations, the letters 
of Marcus Aurelius and Pronto, and other valuable remains 
of anticut litoniiiwo. Tlie library of Brera contains IVO.UUO 
volumes, and is o|>on U> the public. Among the private 
libraries, that of the marouis Trivuls'O coiilaiiis 3il,U0() 
,irinlcd volumes and 2000 MSS. 
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Miliin abounds with charitable inalitutioni. Tlio great 
iHMpituI, one of the finest anil largest in the wurld, has been 
richly eiidow^ I>y numerous benefactors, whose portraits 
are preserved within it. A singular but harmless dislino- 
lion has boen obMirved in these portraits. Those benefac¬ 
tors who have contributed below a eertsin sum are repre¬ 
sented standing, whilst those whose donations or legacies 
haw been more considerable are painted sitting comfortably 
at tlicir ease. Four houses of refuge for poor children arc 
Kupp»rled by public contributions. Two largo workhouses 
fur the unemployed poor hare been established of late 
years, os well os a house of corroetion fur criminals, who 
ore employed in useful labour, ond which is said to be ad¬ 
mirably well rcgnlatud. {BoUettino Statistico di Milana, 
•lunuary, 1833.) Milan has a savings-bank, the deposits 
in which are between five and six millions of livres, or 
abovo 200,0UUh sterling, an insurance company, a mditary 
college, a veterinary school, a conservatorio or school of 
music, anda school of tboflnuarls. For generaloducatioii. 
there are two royal collcge.s or Lycea, three ^innnsin, a cte- 
rival sominary, and tlirce colleges or houses mr female edu¬ 
cation. The elementary schools are noticed in the artivlo 
I.ommauoo'Vkvktian Kingooh. TbeSoc.iclynf Arts and 
Sciences bestows annual prii'cs for inventions relating to 
Hgiiculture and manufactures. 

'riiu manufactures of Milan arc of some importance: 
tlioy consist cliictly of silks, printed cottons, platv-glass, 
jewellery, artiflviul dowers, braid, soap, and leather. 

Milan is an archbishop's soe, iho rcsidunce of the Ans- 
trjiii) viceroy and of the governor-general of thu Luiubard 
prnvinfcs. It has n court of apiieal, n iribiinal of prima 
i.'tnnxa fur civil and another for criminal mtdlvrs, and n 
coinnicreial tribunal, called *Tribunalc incrnntiio o di 
Cambio.' 

The public gardens, the ramparts, the groat parade, which 
oeeupics the site of the old citadel, and the several avenues 
]>lanted with trees which lead from the gates in various 
directions, atford pleasant walks and rides. The climate of 
Milan is hot in summer, but occa.sioiially cold aud foggy in 
winter: it is however cxinxidered healthy. 

The Circo, or modern amphitheatre, hnilt in the time of 
the French duiniiuon, for the exhibition of chariot and 
hurso races, bull-figlits, and other games, is of an oval furm. 
The arena, which is about BUO feel in length, can bo filled 
with water, and be transformed into a nauinachia fur boat- 
races. 

The Duomo and La Srnla theatre have so completely ab- 
sorlied the attention of travellers, that few of tliem have 
dune morn than barely mention any of the other cdifuHis. 
notwithstanding that Milan contains several which deservo 
examination on account of their architecture. Even Woods, 
ill his ‘ I>}ttera of an Architect,' speaks only of some of the 
older churches, scarcely naming anyone building besides, 
or any work of the lost or prosont century, the theatre of l.,u 
Ncala, and the Arco della Pace itself, nut excepted. Not- 
wiihstaniling the impoaiiig grsiidour of some of the older 
palasxi. or private mansions, and the clogaiice of some of 
the modern ones, neither the one nor thu other havo been 
deseribvd, or rather they havo scarcely been named; and 
yet among the furoer arc the Paloxto Arcivcscovilo, with its 
facade of aimplc grandeur, the Pulor.zo Visconti, remark¬ 
able for the series of large busts on the pediments of the 
principal floor windows; the Palazzo Aimunc, by Francesco 
Kiehiiii, in a ratlicr peculiar yet majestic style; the Pa- 
liiKzo Marini, now the Palazzo di Fin.vnza. the work of Ga- 
icaszo Alessio, which, although impure in taste, and too 
much crowded, ia an exceedingly rich and picturuaque as 
well aa extensive pilo of building, whoso principal facade 
oxhibita three orders, a Doric, an Ionic (in pilasters), and 
one consisting of fluted termini, surmounted by masks 
or buats for their capitals. Among tbo moro recent 
slruAturea of this class is tho Palazzo Bclgioiooo, by 
(iiuseppc Piermorini (who died 1798), the architect of tho 
Tcalru della Scala, tlie Monte or public buik, and various 
other cdifir.es; the Villa Belgioioeo, by th* architect Leo- 
|H>1do Poliak (died 1800); and the POl^fZo Bulloni. tho 
work of the celebrated Cagnota. who likewiso erected the 
rnngnificent marble triumphal arch called the Arro della 
Pace. Somewhat akin to this last-mentioned structure 
are ac>’eral of the arches or gateways fanning the cn- 
traiicus into the city. Among these the most remark¬ 
able in point of design is site Porta Tioinenae, or di Ma- 
roflgo, a classical propylvuiQ of the Ionic order, preMnting 


a double diatylc in antis, that is, one in each front, connected 
by lateral walls, each pierced by a single plain arch. Tliis 
also was designed by (^nols. The Porta Nuovo, by tho 
architect Zanojo, who died in 1817, and who it known also 
at a poet, is a very tastehil design, and one that sliows con- 
sidorubte orimnality. The Porta Orientate again, with tho 
adjoining buildings as completed a few years sinco by Van- 
tini, makes a rich architectural display. Yet, with the 
exception of tho Duomo, not one of tliexe edifices, not 
oven the gnrgeously-pieturnsqiie fh^lo of Santa Mann 
proxso San (jelso, tho work of Galeaizo Alessio, nor tho 
more refined elegance which stamps many of the build¬ 
ings by Canola, Zanoja, Poliak, Gilardnni, and olhur mo¬ 
dern ornhitccU, has been duscribed by the pcnril of any of 
our English artists, who seem to have visited Milan fur no 
other purpose than that of delineating what is as familiar 
to us n^ra prints as onr own St. Paul’s. 

The Arco della Pace calls for more particular notice, as 
being one of the most splendid public embelli8hn)eiil.s of 
Milan, and, after the Arc de I'Rtoile at Paris tbo nxist iiii- 

r Kirtant monument of the kind orcctod in modern times; 
ikowisc as being thu principal work of its architect, iho 
Morchese Luigi Cognofn, by whom it was commenced in 
i8U7, and carried on until his death. August 10, 18.33, afler 
which it was continued by Carlo Londinio, and finally com¬ 
pleted in 18.37. It stands on the nortli-wcst side of tho city, 
where it forms the entrance from tlie road of the Simplon 
into the spacious Piazza d’Arroi, and ia not only completely 
insulated, but so situated as to Ivc seen to the iilmoxt ad¬ 
vantage from every point of view, particularly ax n'gurds its 
two principal fnmts one of whicii faces tlie noble avenue 
above mentioned, and the other, or that towanls tho city, ix 
viewed between two elegant Doric marble buildings (serving 
08 guard and toll houses), which are placed a little in nd- 
viince of it, and arc about three times the breadth of its fnuit 
apart from each other. The arch, which is entirely fuccil 
with marble, and highly enriched in every part with rclu'Ts 
and sculptures, besides statues both upon and in front of 
tho ntlic, forma an arebileutura] mass whoso general dinicii- 
sions are 72^ f<xit English, hy 42^ in depth, and 74 in 
height, or including the scstign and statue on its .summit, 
the extreme height is 98 feet. Each of the principal fruiils 
exhibits four fluted Corinthian columns, witli half-coluniiis 
behind them, and between them a centre arch (24 feet wido 
and 48 high) and a smaller one (10 feet 9 inches wido und 28 
feet hij|;h) on each side of it. llio entablature (tho frieze of 
which IS eiuicited tlmiughout with figures of genii holding 
fostiKins) is nut made to break over each of the columns, ux 
in tho triumphal arches of antiquity, neither is it continued 
unbroken throughout, os is tho cose in the arch in the Green 
Park, I»ndon, but it forms only a single projecting break on 
each side of the centre, whereby the inconvenience is 
avoidcil of such a mass of stono being suspended over the 
wider centre intereolumn. This disposition of the enta¬ 
blature has led to another novelty in tne design, for instead 
of a Btatuo being placed over each column, a singlo rectim- 
bont one, of larger dimensions then would else be suitable, is 
placed on these projecting entablatures. Tliose on tho side 
towards the city represent tho rivers Ticino and Po, on tho 
other the Adige and Tngliamento, tlie two former of which 
were executed by Cacciatori, aud the latter by Ponqioo 
Marches!. 

There is somo peculiarity in Uio plan of the Arco della Pace, 
there being no transverse passage through it from end toend, 
as in the Arc del’Etnile, but merely an opening through tho 
piers separating tho larger arch from tbo one on each side of 
It, owing to which tbo external sides or ends of tho struc¬ 
ture have the expression of greater solidity. At each 
angle of the attic is a bronse equestrian statue of Victory, 
about thirteen feet high; and on the side towards the city 
the Centro is crowned by a colossal figure of Poaco (mo¬ 
delled by Sangiorgio, and cost in bronio by lAiigi ami 
Antonio Manfrodini) in s car with six horsos. Further than 
this neither description nor enumeration can be given of the 
various otlier sculptures and reliefii that so worthily adorn 
this magnificent work. 

Milan, under the name of Mediolanum, was a town of the 
Cisalpine Gauls, and is mentioned by Livy (v. 34) ond 
Polybius (b. xi.). It was taken by the consuls M.Marcellus 
aud C. Cornelius Scipio, ii.c. 221. little is said in history 
o( Milan afierwanU until the end of thu third century of 
our (Dta, when Maximianus, tbo colloaguo of Diocletian, 
fixed his residence at Milan, and surrounded it with walls, 
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which trcro two milea in circumference, ami whicti conti¬ 
nued to endoae the aren of the town till thetiinoof Frcilcric 
I., in the IwcIlUi century. Vnlcntiniati II., Theodosius I., 
Honuriux, and other umporors of (ho fourili and fifth coulu- 
ries, resided occasionally at Milan. At the fall of the 
Western empire, Milan was twice devastated, once by 
AUilu, and afterwards by the Gotlis under Vitigus, a.i>. 
S.tv, and it did nut recover from their ravages fur several 
vrniurics after. I'hc Longobanl kings hud their residence 
at Pavia, and Milan is little noticed in history during their 
doinimon. It remained in obscurity till the latter part of 
the uinlli century, when, under the reign of tho emperor 
Charles tlie Fat, the archbishop Anspcrtiis restored tho 
walls built by Maximianus, and thus ^ve security to the 
iiiliabitunts. From that time Milan recovered, and grow in 
piiptilation and wealth, and became gradually the principal 
citjr' of Lombardy. Thu remainder of its history is given 
under LoMnARuv and Iaimiiaru Citiks. Tho proseiit city 
of Milan has no claims lu classical antiquity, the only soli¬ 
tary remains of Koinuncotislructiuu lining sixteen handsome 
llutcil pillars near tho church of S. LorciUK), which are sup- 
poseil to have forinud part of a temple dedicated to Hercules 
by Maximianus. 

The liislury of Milan bus been written by Corio, Ripa- 
nioiiti, Cab o, Oiulitii, and lastly by Verri, who is the must 
niiiral und ciilightcricd of the native historians, ‘Storm di 
Milunu,’ will) a contiuualiiin hy Custodi, 4 vuls. 8vo., 18'i5. 
ArgL-lali has written the literary history of Milan, 'Biblio- 
liiecii Ncriplortim Muiliulaneiisiuin,’ 4 vuls. fol., 1740. 
Pirov.-inu liaK published a di-srription of Milan, 'Nuova 
Giiida di Milano, rui suui Stabiliiucnli di Scieiize, di Pub- 
blica Ih'iicSicenza ed Amministrozioui, Chiesc, Palugi, 
Ti-airi,’ Ike., Ib’.M. Numeroua oilier aulhurs have written 
upon particular biiibliiij>s und oilier sulnects relutive to this 
iinporlunt city. Si>e nlso the PhiH rtf Milan, published by 
till- * Sm-ielv fur the Dilfusion of Useful Knowledge.’ 

MILDKW U a disease which attacks both living and 
dead vegetuble matter, and is believed by the vulgar to be 
owing to fogs, dew, iiicleurs, and noxious exhalations, but in 
reality is cau-sed by the ravages of parasitical fungi. This 
inalaily is often of little importance to the subjects of its 
attack, as it ap|)ears towards the close of the year, when the 
)iio>t essenlml of the vital fuuctionsof plants are fullllled. or 
in Siii-h a small degree ns to prisliiee no ii]ipi'ceiuble ellect 
uiK)ii the general health of the plants infested. But it very 
often beemues a most serious evil, destroying the straw of 
corn, und so preventing the maturation of the grain, ra¬ 
vaging tlin lields of peiu. and beans, destro) ing the hopes of 
the gardener by seizing npuu his peaches and nectarines, 
eBi'vcinlly wbcii forced, and not unfi-equeutly extending ils 
evil iuUucnce to the orchards and every description of 
kitchen-garden crop. 

The stiecies of fungi which produce these eflects nre 
always very minute, and often of iiiicroscopio stiialliicss. 
Sonic are intestinal, attacking plants inlcmally, and only 
becoiniug visible when they break through tlio surface of 
the plant for thepurpeseof shedding their 8))OTes; ethers 
are superficial, routing and fructifying upon the outsiile of 
the epidermis. Those two classes of luililew fungi require 
to be carefully distinguished. 

Of the intestinal fungi the following arc tho more com- 
luon, viz.: — 

I. Vreda foelida, called the Pepper-brand. This plant 
attacks wheal, filling the young seed with its jelly-like 
8i>awn, and producing myriad of fictid deep brown spores, 
whicli end by occupying the whole interior of the ripe grain. 

'i. Jirineuin gnsewn, and other species of the same 
genus, which overrun the leaves of the mountain ash, tho 
sycamore, &c., forming broad grey, orange, or brown 
blulelies. 

tl. Vorious kinds of Puccinia, The mildew of wheat- 
straw is caused by Pueeinia ;gr<uninum, which it generated 
in cavities below t)ie epidermis of tho stem, and protrudes 
when ripe in the form of dull gruyuh-brown broken stri». 
Purcinia Ileraclei occasionally attacks crops of oelcry and 
endive. s|>reading over the field and producing the appear¬ 
ance of scorching. 

4. Jiddium eaneellatum occasionally does much harm to 
pear-trees in the orchards of Uurefordslurc. It appears at 
first like bright yellow spots upon the uppor surface of tho 
leaves; by degrees a liquid matter is exuded from them; 
at the same time small conical processes appear in clusters 
firom the under side of tho leaf; these processes enlarge, 
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become fibrous, opvn at the sides by numerous slits, and 
theueo discharge tlicir spores. This fungus often jiroduces 
tho most destructive consequences, appearing ujiun tho 
leaves, stems, and fruits and generally destroying Ux, tree. 
Another species, /Ertdiuin laccralum, sometimes spreuds 
over hawthorn hedges; and thecommuu orango-red unldow 
of tho Berberry is jEndium Bnberidis. 

5. Sclerolium, a hanl keniel-likc fungus, is a less cuiii- 
mon but sometimes very troublesome visitor. S. comjtui:- 
tum occasiuiiully oslabliclies itw.ir in tbn rind of fiiiits, ren¬ 
dering them unoalnble; S. Ct/furissue and others attack 
the leaves of various plants, particularly of the pear-trve. 

In all those coses it is usually found that the most vigo¬ 
rous individuals are the first affected by the mildew. t-Hjic- 
cially in tho case of Uredo and Pucemia; and it is prubaulo 
that tho spores from which these plants Arc propaguted are 
drawn into the eireulation from the soil, along with (lie ilukl 
mutter on which plants feed; tliat they are t-urried ulnng 
into tlic stem, and begin to grow lu soon as tboy find tbcin- 
selves in a suitable situation, disturbing and disorguiuMiig 
tlio tissue by tho (voductioii of their spawn, und taking to 
themselves that nutriment which would otherwise hu\u 
been applied to the general maiiitonaiice of the plant at¬ 
tacked. Mr. Buuer found ibut he could uluuys cause 
wheat to produce the Uiedo futlida by rubbing lU grains 
with the Bfiuresof thut fungus previout to their being sown; 
and Mr. Knight oseerluhicil that by sowing pear-seeds in 
soil infesied with the Aicidium, the very juuiigesl leaves of 
the seedling plunls were attacked. 

Of sufier/icial fungi the following arc- tnu most remark¬ 
able:— 

1. Cy/iUdrospnriuin l•l>llc^nlriculll, u ])ulreculeiit spucics, 
which iippeai-s in dots iiriuiigHd in a cinular inaniier upun 
the leaves of the cabbage. 

2. Acrosjniriuni mnnitmdes.—A frequent i-ausc of the 
wliiteness of leavi-s and stems ni roses, Ike. It consists of 
vast multitudes of lihiuienis jointed like a necklace. * 

il. Butrytis dijTuxa and species of tlie genui, Ai/tergiUus, 
whose filumciits liear tnfis or branches, covered with .spores. 
These ferm the wlnte mealy up|)cni'uiice of llic leaves of 
onions and similar soft-leaved jilunts. 

4. Erysiphe cominunis, which form-, tho mildew of peas. 
It consists of wlnte cubweb-hke spawn, radiating from a 
solid grey spherical centre. flUwl with the spores of tin- 
species. Peach mildi-w is often caused by another of this 
genus, tlu) E. paniiiisu. 

The attneks ursunerfii-iul fungi are gimendly brengJiton 
by the debility of tlio s)w-eies nlluckcd; und it is probable 
thut uiihealihy individuals only are suited to the grow th i.f 
these parasites. Tlii.s is tike wliut occurs among animnU. 
whii'h, when healthy, arc si-arcely alturkeii by parasitical 
vermin, but as seen as they become sickly are overrun by 
them. Iluavy rains occurring suddenly after long drongliC 
uro nicntioncii as a cause of this kind of uiildcw; and it may 
be supposed that the plants aru debilitated by the dry 
weathey, at which lime the fungi seize upon them, and that 
as soon os rain falls they grew with rapidity and (|Uickly 
overrun the plants. It is said that deep-nmloured roses 
and peaches arc more liable to mildew than ethers; this 
may\» referred to constitutional debility, for their colour is 
connected with a want of power to decompose carbonic acid, 
which is ono of the most indispensable of vital functions in 
tho vegetable kingdom. Transplanted onions, which aru 
less vigorous than untransplantcd ones, arc tho most subject 
to mildew. 

Theso causes of mildew being rightly understood, the 
methods of preventing tho evil are snfliciently obvious. To 
I cure intestinal mildew tho soil sliould bo ncillicr too rich nor 
too ftecly watered, and every precaution should be taken to 
prevent the spores of the mildew-plants from being « ommu- 
nic.-vtcd to the soil. Mr. Knight stopped the attacks of Aid- 
ilium canceiiaiwn by taking up In# ’mildevved pcar-troes, 
washing their roots nean, pruning them closely, and remov¬ 
ing them to a new situation; those roinoved became healthy, 
thosu left in the soil oveniuoJly perished. It would also 
appear that in some cases |ilunl# may bo rendered inca|Kible 
of taking tho mildew. Mr. Buuer says that if com attackcrl 
by |)opper-brund is suaked in lime-water for at least 12 
hours ^d then well dried in the air, before sowing, not 
only are all (ho fungi ndltering to it destroyed, but tbo 
plants themselves are incapable of nourishing the fniigus; 
at least ho Ibund that ^)iarcd grains could not Ih> iii- 
oculutv‘1, although unprepared crains <-unld be. With 
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regard (o cleslroying surorficial inildaw, a restoration of 
vigour or its preservation bcems to olfer the best cbaniass of 
success. Mr. Kni^lit prevented his peas from mildewing 
by watering tbeiu iibumlanily and constantly; in Scotland, 
where the cUmatc is more equable than in England, and the 
night dews inure abundant, pea mildew is unknown; the 
writer of this bns seen a crop of onions, perishing under the 
attneks ufBotrytis diffusa, ^dually restored to^oalth by a 
ronstiiiit supply of water. As to the schemes of stopping 
SMjiorflcinl mildew by the nppHralion of sulphur, quiok'bnio, 
fn-xb wood'asbos. and similar substances, all of which have 
been rccommendcrl, it does not a]>pear that any advantage 
follows their employment. When trees are attacked by supur* 
ilcial parasites, the licst plan of removing the evil is by cutting 
off all the mildewed branches and destroying them, together 
with shreds, nails, or whatever else may have been made 
use of in training tho plants. Mr. Hayward recommends 
in addition that puftch-trccs, which are very liable to mil¬ 
dew, should bo subsequently washed with a fluid consist¬ 
ing of 4 gallons of rain-water, 2 lbs. of soft soap. 1 lb. of 
flower of Bulpbnr, 1 lb. roll tubacro, > quart of fresh-slaked 
lime, and 1 pint of spirits of tur|>unliiic, (he whole boiled 
together for half an hour. 

MILE. Tilts word is dorivwl from miliare, the miUe 
fiaxKus, or tliousand paces, of the Romans. Each pace was 
five feet, and each foot certainly contained between ITBO 
and ll‘G4 modern English inches. [Standards of 
Lknutii.] Taking tho Roman foot at 11*62 English 
inches, the origiiiiil Roman mdn was therefore 1614 yards, 
or nine-tenths and nuc-si\tioth of an English statute mile, 
very nearly; while the English inilo is a Roman mile and 
nine hundredths of a Ruinaa mile. , 

The English statute mile is R furlongs, each of 220 yards, 
or 40 poles of yards or IG^ feet each. It is also 80 .sur¬ 
veying chains of 22 yartls catdu It is therefore 17G0 y ards, 
or TiUtiO feet. The sipiarc mile is C4U(> square chains, or 
C4U acres. 

The remains ofthe Roman mile and the Gallic or Celtic 
Icnguo [Leauuk] lire fouiul in the itinerary mua-surcs of 
ino'.t European countries. The f.dlowing list (taken from 
Kelly’s ‘Cambist,'except the stalcmciil oflbo Roman mile) 
will show the itinerary measures of various countries, as 
they arc usually reputed in English yards and sinlute 
miles. Wo have places! them in order of magnitude. Tlie 
last column shows in round numlH'rs how many of each 
make llltiO statute miles:— 


N", i>i 1000 


Y»nl-*. 

IGM 

AiitU'-ul Raman mile 


Sint. mill-*. 
•!)17 

8t inlirn. 
1091 

162H 

Modern Human iiiiU; 


•025 

1081 

17611 

English statute milo 
Tuscan mile 


i'OUO 

tOflO 

18(13 


1*027 

‘J74 

198-1 

Antii-iil Scottish mile 


1*127 

887 

2240 

Irish mite . 


1*273 

786 

426.1 

Frciirli posting league 


2*422 

41.3 

4635 

Spanish judicial league 


‘2*634 

380 

4860 

Ktencli league of 25 to the 
degree . 


2*761 

• 

362 

6760 

Portugal league . 


3*841 

260 

GH50 

German short mile 


3-go? 

257 

6861 

Flanders league 


3*900 

256 

7416 

Spani-di common league 


4*214 

237 

8237 

Prus-'iaii milo . 


4*e80 

214 

8244 

DaniAimilc 


4*684 

213 

817-3 

Dantzic Hide . 


4*815 

205 

8113 

liungiirian mile 


5*178 

193 

(1153 

HMissinile 


5*2UI 

192 

10I2G 

German long mile 


5*753 

174 

11559 

Hanoverian milo 


6*568 

152 

11700 

Swedish milu . 


6*648 

ISO 


The metrical mile of 1000 French metres, or one kilo¬ 
metre, or 1003 English yanls, is put down among the 
measures of Franco, Italy, and the Netherlands; the geo¬ 
graphical mile, or the sixtieth of a degree of latitude, or 
about 2025 yards, is used in England and Italy; the geo¬ 
graphical league of three such miles, or fi075 yards, is used 
in England and France ; the German geographical mile is 
four English gcographiral miles, or 8100 yards; the short 
mile used in Poltuu (which is also the league of Brabant) 
is the gciigrapliical league (6076 yds.), and tlie long mile of 
the same country is the German geographical mile (8101 
yds.), which is also tho length of tlm mile in Holland, The 
Arabian mile is 2148 yardsthe Chinese U C32 yards; the 


Persian parasnng 6086 yards; the Russian worst 1167 yards; 
and tho Turkish borri 1826 yards. All the prccwliugstate¬ 
ments relative to modern measures rest on tho uulliurily of 
the work cited. 

This diversity of itinerary measures, particularly as nb- 
aorvulilc in countries whtcli were formerly under Roninn 
sway, can only bo coniectiirally explained ; partly by snp- 
(losing that tho mile (lloman) and the league (Celtic) weio 
in process of lime confounded with croIi other (as Iiigulplius 
assorts to ba*o been the ease in Eiighind). jmrlly by roi'iir- 
ring to the well-known tciidum-y to give the same iianie to 
lurusures whidi wore iniiUiplcs one of tho other. [Lkaouk-I 
It would bo much beyond us to attempt any denviilion of 
the preceding anomalous measures, either from the indo ur 
the league, and we shall in the present article conlino uur- 
sr-lvcs to the history ofthe EnglUli milo. 

It will bo necessary to treat this subject at <»ine length, 
on account of the manner in which our melrohigisls iiiid 
antiipiurics have passed it over. Tiiclegal liislory ishimply 
this; that previously to the reign of Klixulwth the slatulcs 
on weights and inensures confined themselves entirely to 
(he regulation of the smaller standards: wiulc in the .'Uih 
year of that queen an act was p.-issoil which (porhaps uii- 
dcsigncdly on the part of its framers) lias fixed the niilo 
at its present length. This statute, though it is alanys 
appealed to as if made for the purpose of scltbiig liie ques¬ 
tion, yet in fact does nothing more* than incidentally dernie 
a mile for a particular puriH'sc. Persnns arc foibidden to 
build within three mile-* (if J.oitdou, and tho mi/r is to he 
8 rurluugs of 4t» perches of ICl feel each. Jlut wlielluT 
this mile ho:! buenme coininmi, uiid only wanted the saiie- 
tioii of law, whether it was a new measure intended to lie 
generally enforced, or whether it wasmeunl us tlie ineusurv 
for the particular purpose iiuhraled, and fur that purpo'e 
only, cannot be gathered, at le.ast from the n-eilul in the 
Statutes at large. It will howinersuhscqueutly appear tliai 
wo arc not without souietliins! like a pnihahlc neeuunl i<f 
the derivatUm of the. measure; and whatever doubt iiuiv 
rest upon the inean.ng of the statute, it was nmsideu'il 
hy nn •uthority of the teigu of .Tame-, 1. (Cowell) a-, a 
general declaration of the length of the indo. Previously 
however to the act of Klixabelh it may be doubted whether 
any unifonu mile was in cxisiL-iici*. Most uiiquiMiiuialily 
many, perhaps tnost. writers made iiso of a mile of .■ituiu 
feet, prubnhly not being nwaie ot tho English foot having 
become lunger llinii the Roman, and inteiidiiig to use Ili«' 
Komnu milo. (See the citations in l.KAiiUv:.) Thus Roger 
Uncoil, ill his general deseriplioii of the enrlli, ful!<)w> lex- 
i-e|it ns hercinnher menliuiicd) the laitiu writcis, nod uses 
their iiiilo as a matter of course, without the least wiiriung 
of his being aware that he was using a mensim-different 
Awm tho popular one of his tune. In a writer then on any 
inathenialical or cosiiiiigraphiral topic the mile may ho 
presumed to have 5000 feet. If however tho siibicci had 
any connection with astronomy, ami if Arabian writers were 
referred to, it was not unusual (u use tlie Arabian mile of 
2OU0 yanls (according to Roger Bacon’s estimation, Jebb, 
p. 141). 

If, ns we bcliero wo shall presently show, a longer mile 
was in popular use, it may he doiihteil whether the authors 
above alluded to were aware of tlio difference. They n r- 
toiiily did not porpetuato micli kiinwiedgo; A>r Dr. Bciininl, 
the most profound of English mctrologisis, found the mile 
of 5000 feet sufficiently common in old writings to itidun.- 
him to give it a name, and call it the English gponicliiral 
mile, meaning, we suppose, that principally used in mathe¬ 
matical writings; but he docs not give the least hint that 
any other mile, except this geometrical mile and the statute 
mile, was ever in existence. Nor does his predcr<-S!<or 
Greaves, when ho remarks that great differences have been 
observed between measured and statute miles, liiiit at such 
discordances being derived from tho rcinaina of on old and 
different measure, or at any acknowledged meusuro different 
from the statute milo. This mile of 5000 feet continued in 
use among seamen, whose measures depend more upon 
writers on navi^tion than on acts of parliament, until the 
earth’s dimensions became better known. A very old 
notion as to the earth’s magnitude gave 60, or at most 62^. 
Roman miles to the degree. The sea mile tallied with thut 
of writers on shore, until the measures of Picard, &c. 
became well known; hut the sixtieth part of a degree of 
latitude is so conranient a standard measure for the sailor, 
that under the name of a nautical or geographisal mile it 
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lias longthuncd «i(U tlio common estimation of the denoo of 
klitudo. Thus iu the time of Guntor we Uiid the uegreo 
dcscribud as i>0 milus of SOUO feet each; though ho ucr* 
tuinly suys {On the Croes-filaffe, b. xi., cop. 6), that by 
comparison ofobsorvations,* he (liiiikH 3d2,i)00 feet nearer ' 
the truth. Even almost as late as the Revolution common ; 
works written for landsmen dcscriko the sea league os three 
Italian miles, which aiiswera nearly to 1A,000 feet. By the 
time of Dr. Bernard however we Qnd the sea n(^ile described 
as cuiuciOiug with the statute mile {De Ment. et Pond,, p. 
ItU'i); but this is in a work of science and authority: and 
Oughtred (before the dale of Bernard's book) snys that it is 
’ taken’ (or rather mi-dakeu) that CO statute miles make a 
degree. It is most likely that the sea league would in the 
first instance be taken from the common league; and cer* 
tuinly 15,000 feet, ur 2'8d statute miles, is almost the same 
as the length which different deductions will give for the 
old land league. 

Wu now |irocced to the main ({iiestion, the length of the 
old Kiiglish mile: premising that ihe utmost we can attempt 
is a dour proof that the ohf pmmlur mile dilfcred cxinsider- 
uhly from the modern mile. The gradual diangus of Ihis 
idd mile (which the general history of itinerary measures 
may lead us to suspect) must be traced out by closer inves- 
ligatiiin of anthiuarian aulhuritics Ihaii niadiuinaliciaiis 
liavc heel) wont to make, and Ixitter esliiiiatiuii of their rela- 
live values in a niallu-niatical iniint of liew lluin antiquaries 
have hilhertu hoeii capable of making. 

TIiit.* is a IrndiliiiH among anti(|nai'ies (Sir II. Ellis 
I’rof'i'-p to Diiii-'-tdtiif) that this old mile was sutiiuwhevu 
about a slatutc iiiilc and a half. Tiiis tradition is not 
to ho relii'd on; fur llumgh in all proliubilily it agrees 
aitli the trulh, le* it m.iyhavc arisen from another circum¬ 
stance. ^Yc have more tliau once heard it proved by tho 
assertion that, even within the memory of iiian, distances 
Were tncasiwcd in the reiiiulc parts of the enuniry by a 
]oMgi‘r Ihuti Ihe slatnle mile; for instance, that York was 
s.iid to be iOU tildes from knidoii, while it is really more 
Hum I'.i'j slntulu iniles. This is perfectly true; but tho 
reason is ]unluips different fruni that given, as the fulluwing 
aecoiml will show:— . 

The first actual measurement of the roads in Knglnnd, 
iu Klatiito^rnilcs, was made bv .John Oirilby, cosmogniplier 
toCliurles 11., and was published by him in IG7.5, under 
the tide of ‘Britannia,' uitlicopiunsilescriptioiis, and ItfU 
I'upperplules of the roads in a largo fuliii volume: the in* 
slrumcnt u-cil was called by him a ivh<'i'liliinensiirat)r,n\\A 
answers entirely to the peramhulator now in nsc. Various 
editions of tins woik were publislicd, of wliieh we have seen 
three, and D'.\iivino nienliuns a fouilb. It is worth noting 
that this nlea^Ulemellt, as compared with older ones, soon 
e;ime into general use: thus in a little work for men of 
biiMiicss, ealled ‘Tlic (jomplelo Tradesman, or Exact Deal¬ 
er’s Daily Companion,' London, KiS l. wc find a list of 
Ogilby's diatuneco from town to town, compared with those 
I'urmerly adopted. Tho latter were enllud by Ogilby com- 
pull'll miles, and lliemeaniug of this word miglit be doubted, 
but it is proied to mean miles iu common nse by prcviuiis 
publications. Thus in Samuel Morlaud’s ‘Description and 
Use of Two Arillimelic Iiistnimeiils,’ &c., Ifi‘3 (or two 
}’cars before Ogilby’s publication), wu find lliu distances 
called ‘computed' by Ogilby set down as the (supposed) real 
dislances. D'.\n\iUe appears to have seen uii edition of 
Ogilby (of which there Lsoneal least) in which the Word 
ompnled is always eontraeled into com. This ho supposed 
to mean common, and the whole of his ('lia|>ler on English 
itinerary measures lMi'i,itrcs Jlinvraires, cap. x.) must in 
con-icqiiencu he read cauliunsly, us lie assumes it to bo 
indispnlublc that there w:is a common mile in use at the 
Kevululiun, which vus about a quarlcr longer than tho 
statute mile. But on the authorityef the silence of ^rnard 
and Greavus, above referred to, wo must remain of a 
different opiiiinn, and must Riippusu that tho computed 
Indus preserved by Ogilby had been intended to represent 
the imiubi-r of staUilu milus, but erroncoukly given. 

Wliiit then may tbusu computed miles uiuun, wbich had 
served the eoiamoa purixibo in the uslimation of dUlQuccs ? 
Tho word computed never meant reputed, but was always 
appliinl to a result of reckoning of somo kind or other, 
Ogilby says, 'Whence the!>o computations atoso is altogether 
uncertain; the nearest cunjeeturo is, that they seem to cx> 

* Thi< of eauue rvion ti> Uie messun of SurlJ, whirli imve S3J29S fovt 
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elude tile whole length of the towns, and to be the distance 
from the end of one town to the beginning uf the next, not 
regarding the fractional parts of a niile, but taking the 
lesser integer.’ Tlic computed mites always give a sinaller 
figure than the measured ones, or the same, never a greater; 
and a little examination will render it difficult to suppose 
that the preceding cxplunutiou can be the true one. Fur 
independently of its having been the known practice to 
measure the roads from a conspicuous part uf every town, 
the preceding will not explain differeiu cs of four, five, and 
even seven iniles in a stagu uf less than thirty; neither 
will it explain long stages being ofien of the i.amc number 
of computed as of measured miles. Our own conviction 
is that the compuluil miles are nolhing more tliuu distances 
measured onu map inn straight hue from town to town, 
which differ from thuso meusured uii the roads mure or 
less, according to tho dcvialiuiis uud emratures of the 
roads. Should this opimuii be correct, we might cx]H;ct 
beforehand, first, that tho roads in the iieighbuurhmKl of the 
metropolis would amiear mure direct timn the gciu-iMt 
aiernge; secondly, that the principl roads would aliow in¬ 
dications of being mure .slnngbl lliun the uverige doliici-d 
from all classes, and from er.i&s us wi ll us diiecl roaiK. 
Buth these things apjK'ur in the general rc^ulls, and we 
can clear ourselves of the siiKpiciou uf Idas in our sek-clioii 
of instance's by tlirowing dial tusk on others, iu the lir-t 
place tho roads near Iviiulou agree su much heller m ilic 
compulation, lui calU-d, and llie nicasiivement, that bulk 
Ogilby and D’.\nville nulirc the circumst.am e. and con- 
clude that a shortur mile was in u^o in tlic iiei:;bl)uMi'Ii<io>l 
uf the great cily. IVc find on ex.'innnalion that >ueli is 
the case with must of the twcnty-nnlc disliiitccs about Lon¬ 
don, which yield about t'2(t iiieusurcd miles fur lliu computed 
miles; and this happens imriicularly with those louks 
which come earliest in Ogilby's wurk; but 120 would have 
been increased almost up to the general average by taking 
twenty miles on every road out of London. * 

Secondly, in the ‘ Exact Dealers Daily Coiapainon,’ 
ulready quoteil, there is a selection of (lie roads to wlii<-li 
most importance was attached, upon the whole of vvhieli 
Jti53 computed miles answer to SU2U measured miles, or 1 (lit 
computed n)ilc.s mvc 127 measured miles. According io 
D'Anvillo, Ogilbya whole work gives 767'J| measured mites 
uf road, and 57C5 computed, so that lUO computed iiiili i 
make 133 measured miles. Hence the remaining 2(i Vi 
measured miles giro lbl2 computed miles; or, off the p:’ni- 
cipal roads, lUU computed miles give 147 measured 
Thuso rcsulLs place, in sueli large numbers of mites, iiiMi- 
pcrablo difficulties iu the way of any ex])lanation wliiiU 
should equally apply to the greater and les-MT reads; ami 
it seems to us tliat there remains only die hv pulhe.sii tficl 
tho computed mites were inap-inc.'isiired* (nafniici>, and 
that the larger uiid more imjiurtniil mads wore straigh'ei' 
than the rest. 

It is believed that, since the lime of Ogilby, the roadi 
have been much shortened by the various ucis of parliameut. 
ffave the nii7c*(oncs been altered uccoriUuf’Uj ? or ba- ili.- 
increased speed of stngc-coachcs buen in pait the n-suli uf 
catling a shorter line of road by die s.ime iiutnlier of link-,' 
To try this question, we shall l uinpaiea few disluiuvs liom 
place to place, as given in Ogilby’s ‘ Briliuii.i:i,’ vuli, tlio-e 
in Mogg’s edition of FafiTson's * Rirad»’ (182D. .allereil -i» 
as (o start from tbo same point, lunioly, the old etuuil.iid 
iu Curnhill:— 

UKilhy. Wi'.'j. 

London to Worcester 112 ^ 114 

,, Berwick 339 337 

,, Bristol . 115 117 

,, Driditnurth 142 III 

Tho measures in Ogilby may of course bo erroneuus; hut 
as they were certainly miule wiili n surtk-ient iiistiuini-iit, 
and exhibit every apiwaruiuoufeare. and as in our country 
it is nobody's business to see that all snceecdiiig nidestunvs 
ore altered when a mile of road is sived in die middle of a 
line, we suspect strongly that a rmiieasureuiout would aIiuw 
our pnsoiit distances to be too lung. 

The credit of tlio anliquunea' tradition, which would 
otherwise be considurabic, is destroyed liy iU probalile 
origin, us above slated. Wo now come to another s|h‘c[cs 

■ irourhypoUwaiibseonsetitliSM compuM miles sliuull rsprrs-nl div 
IsacM OB SB loeBirael sup, shteh ia Uet iltey do. W« buud Uxni ■sn'c wni'- 
whst Ml«r wlllt the couDly mspi in old mUUius o( Usmdsa'a' Uni.iiu.ia' ihiii 
will! «w BMdcta BU|is. 
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of M'iticnco, tho loslimonv of Foreign wihvre. Tlic now 
iDHiNUfus of any eoimiry r<>iii»l ilicii' abroad hul slowly 
ut the beginniiit; uf the ■-cvcnieenlh century, un<l wc shall 
nut therefore W Niiqmso) to Rml foreign writers of the 
middle nnd end of that eenliiry vuryuiK fxiiii then cxiatint; 
meavureH ui their stalemeiits ^Vu shtdl (irsi luko the ('co* 
graplty of Varenius, pitbit'hed in tDj(l, nnd oililcd in 
I(i73 hy no less a peraon than Newton, then Lutuisiau pro¬ 
fessor. Tho following sentence was allowed hy tho editor 
to pass without commentTnplicia Imbent Angli inil- 
liaria: majora, quorum 27^ Htqnant gradum sivo 19 ITol- 
landica; mcdiocria quorum 50; miniriiu quorum 00 rcl 00 .’ 
Now the mile ofVarcniii* is described by himself as con¬ 
taining 18 ,000 Khiaelnnd fettt. each of which, according to 
Dr. Bernard, is l OS'l English feet. Whence it niny bu 
deduced tliat the three miles described os English by Va- 
renius scvernlly contain '2‘43, t’.tS. and I'll sialuto miles 
(taking 'GO rcl 55’to bo 60), Wu linvc no doubt that 
Varenins has here got bold of the Icucn, the old mile or 
half tho luuca, and the mo< 1 ern statute mile, wliich, being 
not sixty years <ild when ho wrote, was not, though the 
contemporary legal mcasuro, innrc accurately known than 
the others. "Again, Ozaiiam, in his ‘Mathematical I)i»- 
tiunary,’ a.u. 1691. makes the English mile a quarter longer 
than the Italian iiiilv.that is,eonoidcrahly above the statute 
mile; but his accounts of itinerary measures arc so evi¬ 
dently theorised into round hundreds and thousands ofi 
geoinetricnl paces, that no dependence can be placed on any 
spceiHc results drawn from them. If his geometrical pace 
be gvo French feet (Pauvton, p. 179), this English mile 
(wliich lie stales at J25U paces) is 6250 French feet, nr 2219 
English yards, that is 1*30 statute miles. But this is hardly 
worth notice, for no value of the geometrical pace can be 
taken which will makcOzanam's accxjuut of measurus nm- 
sistent with itself. We shall take one mure conjectural de¬ 
termination of tho mile, derived from the sea league of the 
seventeenth century. Gunter states this at three miles of 
5000 feet in a mile, the league being tho twcnliolb of a re¬ 
puted degree. Tlie author of the ‘ Exact Dealer's Daily 
Companion,’ alwre cited, calls it three Itiiliau miles, or 
4904 yards. Now if the original league were tliu land 
measure, then thcroilo(or half of the Icuca) would have 
been 2452 yards, or 1'4 statute tnilo. 

D'Auvillo endeavours to make the old milu the same 
thing ns tho original French league, or (he Roman mile 
and a half [Lraguk], taking the eDinpiitrd »u7(', already 
discussed, as the old mca^urc. But indeiiciulcntly of the 
mile thus considered not being long enough (and we have 
no instance of an itinerary measure shortening by lime), lliu 
distinction between the miln and the league i-eeins to have 
been one of tho most common iioloricty from tho time of 
the earliest manuscripts; and previous lu this time thecuii- 
fusion which might have made D’Anvillc's sup|HK>ition jnic 
had already lougthoned the Ic.'iguo by 5(iU pares. 

The only way of delecting the length of any measure, a 
copy of which is not absolutely preserve*!, is by the knuw- 
Icngc of some quantity, which having been handed down in 
terms of the old mc.vsurc, and being still in existence, can 
bu re-c«timatc<\ in terms of the new measures. .Unfortu^ 
nately we luivo no very exact inexsurerocnts of well-known 
lengths; nevcrtlicless by using such aswc have, and taking 
the mean of a considerable number, the odds arc much 
against any vory.jcrious error remaining in the rosult. 

About 1478 William Boloner, commonly called William 
Wirecstre, or William of Worcester, made a lour'm various 

E iarts of England, and wrote, appurenlly fur his own use, a 
arge nuuibor of memoranda, which remained in the library 
of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, and wero piibti^hod 
in 1778, by Dr. Nasmyth, with thctiile,* ' Iiinerarium Wil- 
lelmi de WorceHiro.' The dale of the writer is well set (led, 
fur he asserts that in tlie year )473 he presented to the 
bishop of Winchester hi* own irnitslanon into Ktiglinh of 
Cicero do Senectute. Thia William of Woreosior was given 
to measurement: ho roconls the dimennions of the ehurciies 
which ho visited, and the nnmlicr of miles between tho se¬ 
veral towns. From the latter eiiuinerfUions wo have col¬ 
lected the must deRnite instanres. which we have compared 
with «nr latest road books, a» follows (W is the number of 
mile* in W. of W.'a account; R in the road-books):— 

* Witli ii wt, pablUlwd the ' I'lMNtyof tl<* llsljr Laod.’ tnelnMa Sinixm, 
■BdwIiMtn s.HiMewxuh the book •tth,- Muwum man hias uudrr ths luwr 
nsDie lu theUaiulotiM With It «•« slju puhlkhad th« Met on I.craiiB» 
VeisM ivtened to lu the siticleos tb*t (ul^tet. 


From Oxford to Farringdon . 12 174 

„ Farrmgdon to Wooton Basset 15 0 

„ Gloucvsier toTewkusIniry .7 11 

„ Sbeptun Mallet to Glastonbury 5 81 

„ Glastunbufy to Bridgewater 9 l'-| 

„ Bridgcwnler to Taunton .7 I 14 

„ Taunton to Wellington . 0 7 

„ Wellington to Collumplon . 10 12 ( 

„ Oollumpton to Rxe-ter .10 ll| 

„ Ollcry St. Mary to Exeter 10 13 

„ Plymouth to Saltash , 3 4 ) 

Totals “uT 1314 ’ 

To give Iho best chance of a correct result wliicli our 
present means alTurd, we must increase this 131| modem 
pjud miles in such proportion as will make them correctly 
repTosent the same roans at tho time when William of Wor¬ 
cester travelled. This wc have no data for doing, and any 
supposition we may make must rest on its own inttiusic 
probuhilily. To neglect this coircction altogether would 
liiuko tho preceding give lOO old miles (H|uuI to 141 sla- 
tutu miles, nnd this b tho lowest conclusion which cun 
be formed. But if Arc per cent.of deviation bus been cor¬ 
rected since the old account, that is, if what is now lou 
miles Would have been 1U5, then 1 ill) old miles may he stated 
at 148 sUtule miles. This conclusion, and even a stranger 
one, may lie reinforced from a totally distinct quiirter. But 
first let it ho observed, that since raads have no (ondency to 
lengthen, hut the contrary, it may he inforrod that sticli of 
tho preceding instances as make tlic old mile lou;>t iii'o most 
probably those in which the distances have bcHni shorioncd; 
and instcoil of being the cases of must weight, arc precisely 
the reverse. 

Though the preceding instances arc quite siinicicnt, yet 
it may be satisfactory to name one or two short dislum-t s in 
which u very large mistake is impo.ssibte. The I'ullowiiig, 
were they the only ones, would load us to stis]>cct tliat Iho 
old mile was even longer than a mile and a Italf slaliilo. 
William of Worcester says that Wokoy Hole is about lialf a 
mile from AVolls, whoieas, by the Ordnance Map, it is a 
mile and 8 ix-lcnths,in a straight lino froni the roiitre of the 
town. Again, Mcrkyslicrry (now Masliony ) Castle u placed 
by him at two miles iVom Wells on the oppu>itc side: it is 
now three miles ami three-quarters in a straight line frani 
tile centre of tho town. Lastly, Fenny Castle is said to bu 
a mile and a half westward towards (he marsh, wlicrcaa 
what is now called Castle Hill b two miles and three-quar¬ 
ters westward. Theao instances arc more convincing than 
the prei-ediiig os to the mere use of a longer mile, lliougli 
nor so well adapted for iis dulemiinaiion. 

Wc must now remove the question to Palestine. In the 
description of tho earth given by Roger Bacon (.lebb, pp. 
180-'23G) he generally follows Pliny, and gives distunurs m 
Roman miles, except only when treating of those piirh 
which the Cnisadcni vbited, aud other Eastern eoiintries. 
In this part of his account Bacon relies much on the conver¬ 
sation and writings ofa certain Williclmus, who went on a 
mission from the king of France to the Tartars in 1253, and 
on tho oral accounts of other travollers. But the country on 
the distances of whose towns he b most precise in his in- 
formution is Palestine itself. By taking fifteen well defined 
instances, and measuring tbo corresponding distances on 
Major Rennell's map in parts of incliea.wc have the fol¬ 
lowing, the first column being the number of leucm in 
Bacon, the second the number of inches in Renncll. (Wc 
omit soa-distances, as likely to err considerably.) 


From Gaza to Ascalou 


• 

H. 

U 

R. 

•65 

It 

Ascalon to Joppa 


• 

>2 

1-12 

»> 

Joppa (0 Aco . 


% 

24 

2‘46 

•t 

Acu to Ccesarea 


e 

12 

1*19 

M 

AcotolNro 


» 

9 

1’I8 

»f 

Tyro to Sarepta 


• 


•49 

t» 

Sarepta 10 Sidon 


• 


‘34 

t» 

Sidon to Barutb 


• 


I’lO 

»t 

Barutli to Gibelelh 


• 

9 

•87 

t» 

Gibeleth to Tripolis 



9 

1‘21 

t> 

Jerusalem to Joppa 


• 

12 

1*50 

tl 

Jerusalem to Jencho 


• 

9 

•67 

•1 

Samaria to Jerusalem 


• 

12 

»*57 

>• 

Samaria to CiDsarea 

• 

• 

12 

1*03 

P 

Aco to Nazareth 

• 

• 

7 

■72 


TouU 



16*03 
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'flio scale ofRonDcll's map is throe inches to a ilegrec of 
latitude; and tlio only rctnaininf' ([ucstion is, how much 
must this 16*03 inches, which is a total of distances mva- 
sured in the shortest lines from place to place, be increased 
to allow for the deviations of the roads? If woassiimu that 
tliu deviation was cx^ual to that in Knglatid at tho Rovnhi- 
tioii, we must* incroaac I6‘U3 in tho pro{>artion of 100 to 
r.i7, which gives 2U‘3S0i. It must be remomberod that 
tho more allowance is made for deviation, the longer is the 
leuca; and We think it is tho least supposition which can 
bo made, to suppose the deviation on routes in Pulestino no 
greater than in Englatid. Dr. Bernard states that it was 
the pructico of the Oriental geographer Abu Rihan (Al 
Birnni or Biruniiis) to deduct onc-iirtu from distances tnea- 
suted on the roods, to obtain the true distances in a straight 
line. This amounts to increasing tho number of miles inea- 
siirod on tho map in the proportion of lOo to l'.ts, and is 
practically oceonlant with the preceding rulu in a i|uestion 
of which tho data arc os rough os in tho present one. Tin; 
testimony is valuoblo as referring to roods in tho Knst, mid 
at tho period to which Bacon’s account refers. The leiica is 
then, on tliese suppositions, ‘ 1.335 of an inch on Rennell’s 
map, or '(>445 of a degree. The length of the degree in 
these latitudes being assumcil at 363,500 fivt, we dcilncu 
3‘U6'1 statute miles os the length of a leiK ii, or I *532 statute 
miles ns the length of the old mile. If \vc were to n jcct 
the correction for deviation, tho result would be 1‘2U6 sta¬ 
tute miles, winch is unquestionably loo sinull. 

In 14-‘2 Sir Gilbert do Lnnnny was sent by Ili'ury V. of 
P.iiglaiid im a lour of military obsenation in Kgypt and 
S}na. His aecounkis published (from a manuseripl in the 
llodlciau) in tbo t2lst volume of the * Archisiibigiit.’ He 
never mentions t]ic league more than oucc or twice, iind 
gives all his distances in inib's. From Ins account of Eg> |it 
we soon found that no hypothesis would make his distances 
iigrt'o with modem traveilers. lie places tho city of Cairo, 
fur instance, three miles from its port Buobk, wliicii dii- 
lixnce is now called only one mile. [Kahika.] But on ox- 
uiiiiiiing his distances in Palestine there appears almost a 
certainly that ho used u smaller mile, of which two and a 
half (ami nut two) make the league of Roger Bacon. Tliu 
follnwhig arc all the comparisons which his work alforrls us 


the im-aiis of making:— 

Djiriim. 

fpimnny. 

Milo. 

From iloppa to Aco 

. '24 

till 

■2-5 

„ Aco to Tyro 

. 9 

■25 

2*78 

„ Tyre to Sidun 

. 8 

20 

2*5 

„ Sidon to Baruth 

. 

*25 

•2*94 

„ Jerusalem to Joppa 

. 1-2 

30 

2-5 


Bui even Ijinnoy’s mile must be longer than our statute 
mile ; and it is diflicult to explain the ditTereiice. One 
tiling is certain, that Jjtnnoy’s mile in 142*2 cannot ho the 
same thing with that of William of Worcester in 1473, or 
that of Bacon in 1250, being shorter than either. 

So fnr our conclusions proceed u|>ou ussimipiions of the 
highest probability; and llie result is, that fruni the English 
measurements we may infer that 100 antient miles certainly 
exceed 141 staluto miles, while from those in Palestine they 
are most likely not much less than 153 such miles. It is 
highly pEohable that tho result is ucaior to 153 than to 1 11. 
If we were to take a mean of both results, giving them equal 
weights, tho mile thus obtainnl would bo probably too 
■roall, and this result is 1*47; so that (as mentioned in 
Lkivgiik) tho ratio of 145 to tOU (misprinted 15 to iOO) is 
the very least which is admissible, and perhaps too small 
oven for a minimum. It seems to us that a more probable 
result would ho obtained by taking 153 as a result of the 
measure in Polestine (for it is hard to believe that tho c.or- 
re<;t'on for deviation could have been too miicli),and giving 
this number twicu as much weight ay 141 in forming n 
moan of the two. This gives 149 in place of 147: or, 
roughly speaking, wc think it by no means improbable that 
too antient miles are as much as 150 statute miles, and 
tolerably certain that they exceeded 145 such miles. At 
the same time there i.<« evidence enough tbst very different 
miles were in use among writers, and also that the must 
ignorant confusion between antient and modern measures 
frequently existed. Sir John Maundevile, for instance, 
says, * Atlre the aucumres of ostronomye, 700 furlonges of 
ertlie answeren to a degree of the Armament: and tho 

* W« tBk«> Uiiii ftiiBi Home raagb trWs, sot of OiUbr’B book, but we tely 
moco on Ute eeftera geofn^bw yneeatljr aieirtb>Ba& 


ben (17 miles und 4 furlonges. Now be that lu re multiplyud 
by 360 sithes; und tiutn tbei bcu 31,5U0jn)lfs, every of 
N furlongcii, afire mytes of ouro contree.’ The old astro¬ 
nomical authors iiso the stadium, which is lierc made to bo 
the English furluug, a measure with which it hud no con¬ 
nection. 

There is certainly thisilifliculty in the way, that[LKA(ii:Kl 
tho antient minimum dUtiiucc between two market-towns 
must have been 19 uioilern statute miles, which seems a great 
distiinco. But itmustim rcuiuinliorisl tbal this nppearanco iu 
a consequence of the notions dcrivtsl froui the modern inter- 
pretutions of the courts, which make the Icucatobe a statute 
mile; so thut acvcii iiiilcs Im long been tlw Iei:al distance. 
This interpretation is s» preposteiouslhiit it niust be thrown 
aside; for even if the mile of Braelim and Flula wi-ro iho 
niile of the book*, und not the mile of the ;»■»/./'', llu* Inuca 
would Iki lO.OiiO feet, ur two slutute mill's alt tiui th<‘ tenth 
el’u mile. And the rensim given by Hraclon certuinly re¬ 
quires some greater dislaiu-e than rovi-ii uiib'^. For ho 
implies [ExAUt’K, vol. \iii,, ]>. 3*6] that the thud of a day’s 
work slimild bo half (he dislancu of two markels; and 
gives El lime for buying and selltiig not lunger in dnr:itioii 
llinn that allowed lur gniug to tlio market. Reading tins 
paragraph by tbo mislern interprctatiou of the courts, ibu 
time of business would be that in which a laden horse 
nr market-cart would go throe iiiib-s ninl a li-dlf: and it) 
taking into account the badness of ruads in tlie fiflecnth 
ci'iilnry, we allow even as inneh «s two hours for this, then 
the day's work would be only six hours. Acenrdiug to nur 
reading tho lime of going iinio luiles und :i half would bo 
tho liiiio of business; or allowing three null's .an hour, the 
day’s work would be sometbin^ nioro than niiie hours. It 
may however bo |>ossible, and nut inqinibuble, that the mile 
of 5090 feet, or that of tho bi>uks, was lliat of the courts of 
jiulicatiiro, which would give about 1*2} st.atutc iniles as tho 
disiniiee in (guestion. 

We conjeclui'e that the lengih of llio untiont mile arose 
from that confusion between ihc mile and (he Icuca which 
is referred to by Ingulpluis. [I.XAnuK.] The leuca of dtleen 
hundred paces would, when the foot attained its pcrmuneiit 
length, bo 1*42 mmlerii statiile mile.s, to which the term 
mile being agiplied, wc haic tho probable beginning of the 
obi mile, that is, no adopt l)'.\iivitle'a conclusion on dif- 
fcroiit grounds. If in the rocanwiulu the leuca of 2l)U0 
pticcs canie into use (as accordiiis to lngul|thus it did;, 
which would bo called in Ibc books two miles (as in fact it 
was two miles of Ihc Kriirrii), it is by no nieuiH surprising 
that a new leuca of two long miles should be formed fi-oiii 
the mile of the people. This would be but a iKwr conjec¬ 
ture lor tho cstnblislmu'ut of a measure; but it has great 
force in reference to u mile, the existence of which is segai- 
rately proved. .\iul lliongh Ingutphus states that the word 
leuca was introduced as meaning a mile, yet it is mon: likely 
(hat tho new nieasiirc should linvc Inieii inlrodured under 
the old name, than the new name for the obi measure; it is 
morenvor tulcrnbl) certain that the conquerors would attempt 
to iiilnxlucu both their measure and its name, wliilo tho 
lieogdc would be able to resist the latter, but not the former. 

The origin of the statute mile may perhaps be explained 
a» follows:—The furlong, or quariiiitena, was not a pait of 
the Roman itinerary system of measures. It grejv out of 
the perch, or pcrlicato, n measure originally of small loiigtlis, 
as in buying or soiling of land, 40 of which were made into 
Olio by tho simgile name of forty-long, or furlong. The 
groat variations of tho perch, in different parts of the country, 
induced Ihc legiKlaliire, at a very early period, to fix it :'it 
llvo yards ami a half. It did not liarianiiise with (ho bnuk- 
syslum of mciisurcs, and wo see [Lkaouu] that when it was 
introduced tliuro, tho mile was awkwardly dcsciiliuci us 
seven furlongs and a half, three perches, and two pulmx. 
Tho legislators of Klixahclli, who were well ni-qiiainlcd w ith 
tho itadium, seeing the rode of the books (and gicrhaps of 
tho courts) making upwards of seven Airloiigs and a half, 
might very naturally restoie the lu'iiiiiinl ai-corilnncu of the 
old and raodern systciiis and at the same time avoid 
fractiuiml qunn(Uic.s by IcngibeMiiig the mile into eight 
furlongs, 

MILFORD HAVEN. (^I'KilHROKBSHIRK.] 

MILHAU, n town in France, in the department of 
Avoyron: in 41'' 5' N- hit. and 3® 5' E. long.; on tho ro.-id 
from Paris to Nuibonuc, through Mouliiis, Clermont, and 
St, Flour: the distance is not grion in tho raad books. 

Miliiau is said to have been known to Uie Romans by tho 
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titmo of /Emilianum, a name vliicli indicates a Roman 
origin. It is Hot ]io\rcver nolicetl 1>y D’Anvillc. In tlio 
raligiouB wars of the sixtoeiitli and seventeenth reiitnrics, 
it was one of the slrunjjhulds of the Calvinists. I.MUisXllI. 
possessed himself of it in A.n. 1629, and ordered the fortiO- 
cations to he destroyed. The town is situated on tho rit^ht 
bank of tho Tarn, in a pleasant volley surrounded by hills 
rovered with pooch and almond trees. It is well laid out, 
hut the streets are narrow. Many of the houses ond the 
]>ul>Iie ruuitlains are haiulsomc; tlioro is a good ‘place' ur 
Mjiiarc and some agrocable ]iruinuiiailes. There is a bridge 
over llic Tarn, siipimscd to be of Roman erection. 

The popnlatiiin, in 16:U, was SB47 for the town, or 9;iUG for 
the whole commune; iiilMG it wu.s 10,4Gfl for the com* 
mnno. 'Jlic inhiibitunts nianufuclure a coiisideriihiu quun* 
tily of w'<H)IIcii cloth, serge, chamois and otiicr leather, and 
gloves. Cheese, which resembles the ‘ Uoqiicrori choose,' 
und is sold under that name, is made in tin* ncighbouihood 
in cellars hollowed out of the rock. CmiMderjllc trade in 
raw and spun wool, leailicr, limber fur various uses, 
wine, and sweet and hitler almuiids, is curried on. There 
are a subordinate court of juslieu, u commercial court, a 
board of trude, and suinc fiscal g<i\ oriiinent oHices; an ugri- 
ciiltiii'al .society, a high seboul, a diawing-school, und an 
Iio.qiiiul. There is u I'rolcstant church, under tho direction 
of llio consistory of Rt. Afri(|ue. 

The arruiidissemcnt of Milhau bus an urea of 772 &<]uavc 
miles, and romiirehcnds .19 cummuiics: it is divided into fl 
runlons ur distiicls, each under a justice of tho peace. The 
)>iipuIaTion, in 1)<;JI, was (i.'i.ou.'i; in IS.IG, it was G5,S00. 

MI'LIOLA. a fiimilv of l''nK.vMiNiFKHA. vol. x., p. 343. 

MltlTARY FRONTIKR (Hungary). Tliis isthcnnme 
given to a tiact of country which extends from the Adriatic 
Sea to the Bukuwiiio, Iwtwccn tho frontiers of Illyria, 
Croatia, Slavonia, Hun,gary, Traiisylvaniu, and llioso of 
Turkey. Its length is about 1UOU miles from I’uvile, on tbo 
Adriatic, in IG" 4($' E. lung., to the delile of O.'toez, in '2(>‘' 
2j' E.lung, and it lies belweoii 44® 7'and 17® 3G'N.lat.; its 
breadth varies in diOerent parts: tho area is about Ib.OGU 
square miles. The whole of this tract is divided into—1, 
the Western or Croatian Military Frvuitiur; 2. the Slavouiun 
Military Frontier; .1, the Ilio/giiriiiit or Haunt Military 
Frontier; 4, the Trantylvanian Military Frontier. 

This tract is distinguished from the rest of tho Austrian 
monarchy by having its own purely military guvcniment. All 
tho peasants are soldiers, of whom, in time of peace, 4o,U90 
men uro always under arms; but iu IHIS, before llio peace, 
tlieiv were C2,U0l). This force was uriginulty intended as a 
barrier against the inroads of the Turks. By this fenuro the 
peasants hold from the stale the hereditary usufruct of their 
lands. This singular instituiimi si>cures Iu tliestutu tlicser* 
vices of d groat military force (there being above 100,UOU 
men capable of bearing arms), which in lime of peace costs 
the state nothing. These welUtrained und disciplined sol¬ 
diers defend their own frontier hath against hostile ullaoks 
itiid the plague without pay, and in time of war servo tho 
slate in llio sumo manner as the rest of the army, und ro- 
ceivc the usual yiay. They are dividcil into sc\enle<-n regi¬ 
ments of iafuutry, one of hussars, and one battalion of sailors. 
Each regiment consists (in tinieof peace) of twobullalions.or 
twelve Companies, which serve in turn, has its own slalf, and 
is t'ummunued by a colonel, w ho exercises both the civil and 
military aulburily. Two regiments make a brigade. The 
military anthurify is divided among what uro called four ge¬ 
neral commands, the scats of whicli arc, at Agram fur the 
Croatian frontier; at PcCcrwardeiii for the Slavoiiiati; at 
Toiuesvar for the Iliinmrian; and at Iferraaim for tho 
Transylvanian: tho whom is under the supreme direction of 
IhcAulIcCouiicil uflVar at Vienna. According to tho mili¬ 
tary constitution, the generals su]ierinlcnd tho civil affairs 
und the administration of justice. IJndur tho general are 
the regimental commaudera. whn arc iu thu place of distriut 
authorities; in short, oil civil officers hold military rank. 

Fiire/if th» Caunttf/i Soil; ond Climate. -A great part 
of the country is mountainous, tlio western part being tra- 
M'i-.<ed by tho Julian Alps, and tho eastern by branches of 
(he Carpathians. Many flue valloys, some of them rich in 
]ii<-lurciaiuo beauty, lie between the branches of llio moun¬ 
tains ; tho remainder of thu country is pralty lleL Thu 
western part of the Uanat is a saiKly plain covered with 
KundUillh from Gu to 18D feet high. Oil the banks of the 
Danube, the TiicUs, and tbo Temes, there ore extensive 
marshes, lu the mountainous parte the tetnperaturo is 


that of more northern countries; whereas thu lower central 
parts enjoy a climate resembling that of Italy. The soil is 
on the whole very fl-uitful, especially in tho plains, and in 
several valleys of the Banat. Fur the natural productions, 
see II UNOAHY. 

Manufactures. —There are no manufactures of any im¬ 
portance. The women, as well as the nmn, show great skill 
and ingenuity in manufacturing olmost every articlo fur 
their own consumptiou. Theru is a veiy great cx))ort trado 
in the productions of tho country. Tlie extensive furests 
sujiply great quantities of excellent timber. That of Jab- 
lanacz is much esteemed in England for slnp-buildiiig. 

Variety of ifoiions; Languages; Ilrligion; und Edaea- 
tio}>.—The population is at -present (1839) at least 1 ,-20U,iioo, 
and is of many different races, two-thirds however being of 
Slavonian origin, namely, Croatians, in the Croatian Military 
Frontier, and the Slavonians and Servians (lllyriaiis or Rus¬ 
sians), m Slavonia and tho Banat. Thu three other principal 
nations aru less numerous, namely, thu Wallncliiuiis (jicrhaps 
above 150,090), in the Transylvanian und Banal Military 
Frunlior, and the Hunnrians and Szokler in Transylvania. 
Besides these there are Magyars, Germans, Greeks, Jews, and 
Ci])sics. The Cncmcntiiies aru of Albanian origin, so called 
from their lender Clement. They aro not above 2000; thuy in¬ 
habit two villages in tho district of’Poterwardcin. and Imvo 
retained their manners and languogo. The majority of thu 
iuhahiinnts aro of the Greek not-united Church, in 400 
parishes; next in number are the Roman Catholics, 
in 330 parishes. The united Greeks have ISO puiishcs; 
tbo Protestants (about 90,000 in all) arc Calviiiisis, lioviiig 
Ko parishes, Unitarians 10, and Luthcians l parishes. ‘All 
the iiihabitauta of the Military Frontier,’ says ITasscl, 
‘are endowed withadmireblo naturalfuculties,and, whether 
in tlio rudo climate of the Carpathians, or the milder tem¬ 
perature of the plains, are distinguished for talent. BuLuIl 
these cxccllcntgiftBofnaturc are still buried, generally speak¬ 
ing, in profound slumber; and it is but lately tiiat some efforts 
are perceived to call them iuto action. The government has 
done much to promote public instruction; but the number 
of schools is far too small, especially amongst the followers ol' 
thu Greek Church; so that frequently there is not a single 
school in a tract of many leagues in extent.’ This, it is 
true, was written twenty years ago; but it would scum iliul 
lililo progress has boon made sinco that time, for the nuiiilier 
of schools slated to exist in 1620 is quoted witltoulalterulioii 
in thu Austrian ‘Encyclopedia’ in 1636. The gicutvu- 
I'ictyof eoatumu appears surprising to aslrangcr; fur while 
pursons in oflice and tbo ladies in the towns adopt the 
fashions of Vioima, each nation and tribo has its own cos¬ 
tume, which in Croatia and some other i>arls has a striking 
rcsciiiblancu to tliat of some countries of the Eu-t. Various 
and often unjustjudgments have been pos-sedon the charucler 
of tlicsu people: with somo exceptions, of course, the) may 
be described, according to Ilasscl, BlumcnbocU, and other 
writers, os a people of great natural talents, acute, docile, 
very patriotic, devotedly atlaclied to tbu Iinporiul house, 
brave, frank, hospitable, fond of music and poetry, and pos¬ 
sessing a great degree of national pride. Their domestic 
urraiigements are founded on the patriarchal way of life, 
derived from reiooto ages, which tho governiiiunt has care¬ 
fully maintained. All the branches of a family (culled a 
house communion) live togetlicr, and several guncrutiuns 
arc found at the same time in ono botisc. The bead of thu 
fuinil}’, called tbo Goszpodar, cxurcisoa a kind of patriurchul 
authority, which all the members are bound to re.-<pect and 
obey. The males who are of agu have howirver a vote in 
the discussion of all important family concunis. Tho 
mother, who is called Goupodoriesa, presides over the in¬ 
ternal affairs, and auperintonds the fumalc members of tho 
family. Tho property of the family is in coinmun, and no 
ono is exempt from the duty of working. Each i>erson w ho 
works bos an equal sharu in the produce, but the Gosspodur 
and his wife have each a double portion. No niombor is 
allowed to have land or cattle of liis own; hut bo may 
possess money and furniture. He who. leaves tho Imusu 
without tho consent of tbo elders and the regiment is rc- 

I iuted a dosertw. Daughters who marry into another hnuso 
lavo a smaller portbn. Such a family often consists of 30. 
40, and even 69 memhen. [PsTBawAHuiitN; Ssulin.] 
{Vou'H\eizinget,SlatutikderMilitdrgrenze, Ittii-, Oester- 
reicMsche National Bneyetopedis, 1636; Kassel, vol. li.; 
also Stein, Horacholmann, and other writers.) 

MILITARY ^SIHONS are the sites occupied by 
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armioa either for ihe purpose of covering and dufonding 
certain tracts of country or preparatory to the commence- 
muiu of olTeiisivu operations against an enemy. 

A position is considered as advantageously chosen when 
it is on elevated ktouikI; when it is not commanded by 
omincnccs within thoraii^ of artillery; and when, from the 
existonro of iiatunil obstaclea, as rivera or marshes, on tho 
win^a, it is iiirajiabio of being turned, that is, the enemy 
rniiiiot witliout making an extensive movement get to the 
runr of the array by which the position is occupied. In tho 
event of such points of support being wanting, tho position, 
wliethor it )>u a plain or an eminence, should have its flanks 
proU’clud by villages, or by redoubts raised for tho purpose; 
for the flanks l>eing tho weakest points of the line, since 
the troops there are only defended by their own Are, they 
particularly i-cquirc to bo strengthened by tho impediments 
ofilio ground or by fortiflcaiions, in order that the enomy, 
in any attempt to turn tho position, may bo retarded till 
rcinl'iirceincnts can be brought up to oppose him. 

The udvanlages possessed by an army on commanding 
ground consist in tlio troops being able to see the maninuvrcs 
of I be enemy while their own are concealed; (ho Are nUo, 
being directed downwards, is more eSective than that of tlie 
ouomy, which is made upwards from a lower level. The 
cxisieiice of wcsmIs or hollow ways in front of a position is 
considereil us an imfarourable circumstance, since an- enemy 
might there pini-c divisions or parties for tho putposu of 
allaeking the lino by surprise; but, on the other hand, a 
w’oiid ill the rear, if it should not bo such as to create an 
iiiipeiliiiiciit lu the passage of the troops through if, might 
Ik'ciimic udiantagcuus in (lie event of a retreat, us it would 
nll'iird a tcuijiorary cover for the retiring colnrans. A vil¬ 
lage or even a single building on the ground occupied by 
tho army raiiy bouomu tlic key of tho position; and its, 
ri('r|uenll)', on the preservation of (his }>oinl depends the 
pn'-cssiim of tho field of battle, such point should be well 
snpporliHl by troops and artillery. At the battle of Coruna, 
in 1811 !), the villugu of Elvina was twice coutegted by the 
opposing armiesand on the field of Waterloo, tho Chii- 
1 e;iu do Goumont was the object about which the action 
niged with the greatest violence. The highest point of 
gii'iiiid, piirticularly if near tho lines of operation (the roads 
Jeailoi;' to the luagazincs), may also coiisUtiilc the key, uiid 
If IS ii.^iiall) strengthened by one or more redoubts. It 
would evidently be advantageous if such key \vcr« near 
tho centre of the line, liecnuse, on any change iii the dis¬ 
position of tho latter, the key might still bo retained, and 
if I lie wings are separated from each oilier, it might prevent j 
t'illier of them from lieitig cut off by the enemy; whereas i 
if situated at one extremity, it might, on a wheel of tho I 
ni'iiiy Inking place, become so remote os to be incapable of j 
being Kiipporlcd. 

Tbc elevated ground which constitutes the iMisition should 
be aide to contain all tho troops who are to occimy it, but it 
sliniild not much cxcecil the extent necessary lor this pur- 
p.isc, lest, nut being able to defend the whole, the army 
should be deprived of the advantages arising from a supo- 
nority of command, in consequence of the enemy gaining 
some part of the height. 

However favourable a position may be with respect (o 
the elevation of tho ground, that circumstance will bo of 
small value if the troops and artillery cannot be con- 
vcnionlly placed on it. It is indispensable that the ground 
ulTerd ample room fur the manoeuvres of that species of 
troops in which the strength of the army chiefly lies; and 
at tho same time it may be observed that, in making choicu 
<if a position, the ground in ^ont should be as much as 
possible disadvantageous in that reapect fbr the enemy. 
Tbo Spanish General Cucsta is blamed for having, pre¬ 
viously to tho battle of Rio Seco in 1808, placed his army in 
such a situatiun that the ground before it wu in the bignost 
degree fnvonrablo fur the action of the Fronoh cavolry, 
which was particularly numcrout. Artillory should always 
be placed where it can act with most effect; and when the 
ground occupied by an army presents alternately salient and 
retired (xiinu along the front of the line, the batteries should 
bo plucm at all such points. At the former, in order that 
the hues of fire may actually command tho approaches by 
which the enemy's columns msy advance; and nt the latter, 
tliat they may uefund the descending ground immediately 
ip front of the others. Infantry may occupy any kind of 
ground, but should, if possible, always form a close lino: it 
is usually placed between the l«ttenes; and, if exposed to 


a distant cannonade, the troops may l>c drawn up in a 
trcncli, the earth flom which will serve to cover thorn 
without preventing them from matching out in lino to meet 
the enemy. Cavalry must be posted ou a level plain, uver 
which it may advance with regularity when achniige is to 
be made; ifcompcllcd to act on broken ground, it is formed 
in small detachments behind tho infantry, through whn-.c 
intervals it may pass at proper opportunities. It may be 
observed that every dispositiun of an army for defence should 
currcKpouil to that of the works which constitute a tbrtific.l 
place. The batteries at the advanced points of the lino 
serve a purpose similar to that of (he guns in the flank« of 
bastions; and tbo intermediate line of troops forms a sort of 
curtain. 

In the choi(» of positions for offensive operations, such 
sliould be taken as have no rivers or brnkeii ground in 
front; since these would impcnlc the omteniplakHl move¬ 
ments towards tho enemy: small incnualitioN, behind which 
infantry or cavalry may be cuncealeu, ore however ad\-un- 
tageuus, os they ulTurd tlio means of occasionally making 
attacks by surprise. On the other hand, when an army h 
on the dcfoiisive, the friml as well as the wings should be 
protected by every obstacle to tlie pnigross of the enemy 
which nature may present or art can devise; among those 
afforded by the latter may be mentioned the blocking up of 
roads by abatis or traverses; preparing countermines, by 
which, on the enemy’s advance, the roa<lsmay bo destroyed; 
rendering fords impassable and even forming inundations 
by constructing dams across the streams. It should be 
observed however that when a dcreiishe position is ruvered 
by a river, the lino of troops shonM be at SOU or lUOU lanis 
in rear of tho latter, in omer lliat suflicient sjiace may be 
affuidetl for tho troops to act against the enemy in the event 
of his fiirciiig a passage across; ami, in all cases, every 
obstacle in the way uf a free commniiication within Uu: 
position ought to bo removed, llial tho troops may easily 
succour each other when attacked. Whatever be the natiire 
ul'theob&lacles opjioscd to the enemy, (hey should bo w iifiin 
tho range uf the artillery of the line; and then the [losition 
! may be considered as impregnable, since an 4‘ncmy would 
find it scarcely i>o.ssiblu either to form or deploy bis 
culuuins of attack on broken ground and under a destruc¬ 
tive cannonade. Good roads, uu tbc oilier liand, should 
exist, or should be funned, in the rear, both to facilitate the 
arrival of supplies from the magazines or dcp&ls, and to 
favour a retreat, should the latter step become necessary. 
An uriiiy always retires in disorder under the fire uf the 
enemy, and its danger is greatly increasol when the retro- 
grudo movement is eiubarrassol by walls, ravines, streams, 
or other impediments; the divisions then become scparulcd 
from each other, and some uf them arc generally cut off by 
the enemy before they can be supported. It would be ad¬ 
vantageous that the ground in rear should command lhat oi’ 
the position itself; for tlicn (he army, in retreating, would 
obtain a superiority of elevation over the pursuing enemy ; 
and it migbl even havu an opportunity uf reiieniug tho 
action with u prospect of success. 

A knowledge of the art of choosing military yiositions is 
an important qualification in the staff-oflicers of an army: 
and these ofFn'ers should continually exendso llicmselvcs in 
formiiiK correct judgments concerning the fitness of ground 
for sudi nosiliens. They should be able to asccrlam at 
once, by tlio eye, its extent and the stations it may atfoid 
for troops of tho different arms so that those of all kind't 
may act with the greatest effect and duly support ciuh 
other: ond, coiuequenlly, thopshould be ohle to uolernniic 
the order of battle which is the must advantageous fur tin; 
ground to be occupied. They ore also to judge of tlm 
facilities which the roads may present for an a.lvnnrc or a 
retreat, or for tho conveyancu of supplias froin the niaga- 
lines; and, finally, of the obstacles which the ground in 
front may oppose to tho movements of the enemy. The 
power of readily appreciating the character of ground in aU 
these repools is what is callwl, by foreign writers, (he mili¬ 
tary coup-d’oiU; and this can only be aetjuired by a pro¬ 
found knowledge uf the tactics of nor joiiiod to much expe¬ 
rience in tho practice of cxeeuiiug military surveys, and of 
contemplating tho np|»earuucc of groui\4 from all possible 
points of view. These points being tho supposed statiuiis 
of tlio enemy, tbo staff-ufllccr sliomd accustom himself to 
observe IVom (licncc how tho latter might make his attack; 
for then only enn he judgo in what m.-mner an attack ought 
to b« opposed; that is, what dixposiiioa of troops and orul' 
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lc‘^y vould be the most favourable for resiating it when time. At the periods of mastering, every man was obliged 
mode. Continual meditation, from bis youth, on the sub- to provide biniself with his own ammunition, 
jects above mentioned is stated by Livy to hare distin- These regulations, being found to bo expensive, at length 
guitbed the Arbaian general PhilopcEnen, who was thus ceased to be observed, and the trainings of the militia 
alwaysprcporeil toavail himself of theodvantugesofground were discontinued in every part of the realm except 
in the uisuo.'otion of troops for action. tho city of London. In 1756, under an apprehension 

MILITIA. Tlie body of soldiers raised fur tho oefence of that the country was about to be invaded by a French army, 
a nation may bo called the militia of that nation; but in considerable bMiea of Hanoverian and Hessian troops wore 
(ircat Britain and Ireland the term is applied particularly brought over fbr its defence; tho spirit of tlic nation revolted 
to those men who are chosen by ballot to servo ror a certain binvever irt the disgrace of being indebted to foreign mer> 
number of years within the limits of these realms. The conaries for protection; and these troops being sent back (o 
regulations of the militia service differ widely from those of tho Continent, a national militia waa again raised and 
tho conscription on the Coutinept; stuce under the latter organised under the sanction of an act of parliament in the 
the troops bccouic members of the regular army, and muy Sbih year of George II. The measure was generally popular, 
be marched beyuud the frontiers of tho stale; whereus the though it did not meet with universal approbatioii; and 
militia is enrolled only fur home service, and may be said to there were many iiersont wlio maintained the opiniun that, 
constitute a dumostic guard. Nothing corresponding to,a fbc want of military knowledge and habits, this species uf 
modem militia con be said to have existed among the force could not be relied on in the event of its being called 
antients. In the Grecian states every citizen was a soldier; into active service. Kxperienee has however sliown that 
and every person, between certain ages, in the city and in such an opiniun is quite destitute of ibundation; and it was 
the provinces, was obliged to servo in the Roman armies soon afterwards admitted that, when well disciplined, these 
wherever they might be employed. constitutional battalions rivalled thoae of the regular troops 

l^ie militun' force of this country in tho time of tlife in Uio ijorfonnanco of nil military evolutions. It may be 
Saxons was iiirmed by a species of militia, and every five observed here, that tho greater part of the 16 , 01)0 British 
hydes of land were ctmrged with the equipment of a man troops who gained the battle of Talavom were men dralled 
fur the service. The ceorles, or pcuaantb, were unrolled in from tjie militip regiments at home; and so recently had 
bodies and placed under the command of the Baldcrmcn or they ji^ined the army in Spain, tiiat in the action many 
chiefs, who wore elected by the people in the folkmotcs. of them bore un their accoutrements the numbers of tlieir 
After tlie Norman conquest of the country the proprietors former corps. (Napier, vol. ii.) 

Ilf land were nmipencd, by providing men.and arms lu Tlio militia laws were repealed in the 2 iid year of George 
]>ru]>ortiuii to tlicir estates, to contribute to the defence III., when a now act regulating tho service of this luree 
of (lie realm in the uvent of a threatened invasion. The was passed; and in the 2Gth George III. all the previously 
ti'Oopa were raised tinder the authority uf onmisshm existing statutes relating to the force were forineil into one 
vf array, which were issuetl by tho crown ; and ll}e com- law. Now regulations huwuvur were made by nets passixl 
inaml was sometimes vested in the iversons to whom the in the ' 12 itd, 5Ist, and 62nd years of the same reign. The 
coramisMons were granted; lhou: 4 li rrupieiilly tlic high militia of the kingdom is now embodied under |■encl'ul 
(xnistablcs, or the sherilTH of the coiintie-s cuiiiinandeil ui uHiccra, and is subject to the provisions of the mutiny act, 
their own districts. This inilitia seems, at flrsi, to luivo or iirlieles of war. Tlic king is empowered to employ 
been liable to be marched' to any part uf the kingdom at it in any part uf the United Kingdom, but not out of it. 

t ileasure, but in the reign of Ktlwiird 111. it wuv deurced The niihliu uf Great Britain mgy serve in Ireland, and tliat 
ly a statute that no man thus raim-d .slimilil ho sent out of of Ireland in Great Britain: the iteiiud uf service fur cndi. 
his cuiinty, except m tunes of piihlic danger. Kiom ihn out of the island to which it belongs, being at most two 
reign uf Philip ond Mary the ^•rd8'Iicule■lallls have had yours. Whoii culled into active service thu utTicurs rank 
the chargo.uitocr the sovereign, uf raising the militia in their with those of an equal grade in the regular army, but m, tho 
losjieclive ruunlics. juniors uf each grade, and lliey may receive promotion for 

Cliarlus 1. liaving, hy the * Petition of Right,' been dO' meritorious services during a rebellion or an invasion; hut 
privud of the power of maintaining a dispusuhlc body of no oliiccr of militia can serve on u court-martial at the trial 
troops ill tho country, found himself, in IG.1I, unable to of an otiicer or suldier of the regular troops. 

, Muppress the rebellion then raging in Ireland! and was in All persons not labouring under buddy inGrniily and not 
consequence induced lu commit the charge of restoring specially excepted, arc liable to be cliusen fur private militia 
peace tu tlie care of the ]>arliamcn(. Tlic latter iniiiicdiately men and to servo either iiersonally or by sub.stitulc. 'i'lio 
availed itself of the circumstance tu get into its own liands persons excepted arc—-peers of the realm; commissioiiedund 
uU the military force of the nation; and in the following nun-commissioned oSiccrs and privates serving in tlic 
year the two houses passed a bill in which it was decreed regular forces; half-pay officers of tlio navy, army, and 
that tho power over the niililiu, and also the eomniund of marines, and curomissiuned otficers who have sened fuur 
all forts, castles, and garrixons, should be vested in certain years in tbe militia; members of corps of yeomanry and vo- 
commissioners in wbuin they could eunfido. Tho king luntcers, and privates serving in tho local militia; soutucii 
having refused his assent to the bill, the parliament mado aiidpcrsonsdomg dutyin the royaldocks, at thogun-wharfs, 
a declaration that it was ncco!>sary to put tho nation in a and powder maNzinos; alto persons employed under tho 
posture of dcfeticu, and imniodiatoly issued orders to mus- direction of tho Board of Ordnance; resident members of 
ter the militia; on the other hand, the king issued com- the two uiiivcnilies; clergymen of the Establislicd oliurcli; 
tnissioiis of array fur a like purpose to some of the nobility, also Protestant dissenting proanhen, provided they lako tho 
and tlius cociioeueed that war which desolated the country oatlis of allegiance and supremacy, and exorcise no other 
iur several years, occupation, or only that uf suhoolmaster; constables or 

When Charles II. ascended the Uironc, the national mill- other peace-officers; uticlod clerks; apprentices; free 
lia was ru-cslablishcil on itr former footing, and the chiuf watetmeii on (be Thames; Mor men having more than 
command was vested in the king. The loms-lieutonanls of throe legitimate children, and persons above 46 yeara of 
counties were immediately subordinate to the suvereign, and iq'o. Tu alleviate tlie distreaa of a poor man, when drawn 
granted commissions (subject however tu the king’s appro- fur tlie militia, and who has provided a substitute, the 
bation) to the field and regimental officers who commanded churchwardens of the parish are bound to return to liim a 
under them. New regulations respecting the amount of sura not exo^ing 51., or half the current price of a sub¬ 
property which rendered persons liable to tho charge of stitute. No one Saving served personally, or by substituto, 
providing men and arms were then established; and at that during throo years in the militia, can bo obliged to servo 
time no one who had loss than 2001 . yearly incume or loss again till it cumes to bis turn by rotation; but if a man has 
titan 24001. in goods or money could be oompelled to furnish served as a substitute for another, this does not oxoiiorate 
a foot soldier; nor could one who did not possess 5001. per him Hum serving again if chosen by tlie ballot, 
uiuium or an estate worth 6(100/. be made to provide a man Tho militia is trained and exerei^ by ^Ualions or regi- 
fur the cavalry. Persons having less property weru reouired, meiits twice in a year, and during fourteen days each time, 
accenling to their meana, to contribute towards finaiug a or once in a year for twenty-eight days, at the discretion of 
I'uot or u horse soldier. The militia was then mustered tbo lerda-lieutenants or their deputies, 
and trained, by regiments, once a year and during fuur The supplementary militia is an additional body of men 
days; but tbo men were mustered aud tnunsd, by com- whiob was Brat raised in 1793, fbr tlie dstsnee of the couii- 

paoies, four limes lu the year, and during two days each try st tliat juncture. It is still continued to be raUod when 
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tho neceisitiesoftheBUte ^uirsit, tndit if iubjeet to the ca-taio obsemtioiu in it. that it wu aappressed bywith- 
■ame ngulatioiu as the ordinary militia. The local militia drawing all the copies; yet was soon afterwards republished 
was a body raised in 1809. fot the purpose of replacing, in at Venice. His ‘ Principles of Qvil Architecture.’ first 
certain districts, the corps of Tolunteers. By the 92nd published in 3 YoIa.8ro.. in 1781, and considerably improved 
George III., tbia force may be marched to any part of Great in the third edition at Basiano, 1783, greatly extcn^d his 
Britain in the event of a rebellion or an invwion, and it literary reputation, being, at the time of its appearance, 
may bo kept embodied till six months after the former is almost tho first attempt to haw the art on rational nrin- 
tcrminatod or the latter repelled. Persons enrolled in the ciples, and to expose the pedantry with which it had Uen 
local militia cannot be compelled to serve in the tegular taught It ia moreover written in an attractive style, and is 
militia till one year after their period of service in tlie former- seasoned with not a littlo mordacity and causticity in some 
has expired. of the remarks. On this latter account, while it waa ad« 

Tho whole amount of the several militia fbrcM in Eng- mired bv young studenta, it was censured by many more 
land alone exceeds 200,000 men; and during the late war, advanced professora, who charged the author with speaking 
when an invasion of tho country was approbended, the too fteoly of many eminent names, with attacking aulb<H 
force which might have been assembled in arms amounted ritibs, and propounding his own views without regam to the 
to more than twice that number of men. example of others. His 'Arte di vedero nelle Belle Arti,’ in 

In France a militia was first raised from the provinees which he showed himself a strung partisan of Mengs, is 
during tho reign of Louis XIV.; hut tho several oorpe were another work written with great elooucnee, and with equal 
disbanded after the peMe of Ryawiek. In 1726 was or- fteedom of opinion, impugning Michael Angelo, among 

S anitod a three of the like kind, conaiithm of men chosen others, with unipariog severity. He also published a work 
y lot ftom the towns and villages, and hiud in roadineu to entided ' Roma delle Belle Arti di Disegno,’ and his 
be assembled when r^utred: and in 1778 tbero provincial 'Diwnnario dello Belle Arti,’ which latter, flrat printed at 
troops were formed into 106 battalions. Since the great. Bossano, in 1797, 2 vuls. Svo., is chiefly a translation from 
Revolution, the National Guard maybe said to constitute, the *Eneyclop6die Metbodique.’ After this, disgusted at 
the militia of France. the attacks levelled against his * Roma,' be not only desisted 

In the United States of America, by an act passed in from publishing the second and third parts which he bad 
1792, the principal proviaions of which are still ill ftirce, all proposed of that work, but abandoned tho fine arts, and 
abIe-bo(lie<l white malo citizens between the agds of eighteen took up the study of natural history. He died at Rome, in 
and forty-five, with certain exeeptkma, are enrolled in the Maiah. 1798. 

militia; and when drafts aro to be made for active Mrviec, Milizia had f<^ a short time held tho spfMintment of 
the individuals are selected by ballot as in this country, superintendent of the buildings in the Ecclesiastical Slates 
The persons excepted are the executive, judicial, and ro- belonging to tho king of the Tt|o Sicilies, but he resigned 
presentative ofilcers of the Union, those wm are employed it in 1786, not caring to have any such responsibility or tie 
in the post-oBico department, &c.; and. in seme of the upon him. - His ‘ Lcttcre inedite,* addressed to the Count 
states, persons aro exempted who have scruples of con- jMngiovanni, and first publisbud at Paris, in 1827, serve to 
science against bearing arms. The president has the power 'portia/his ^spositiun, and, without tho testimony of his 
of calling out the militia of the states; and, when on active oftier wtitin^ to convince us that he abhorred ped^try 
service, it is subject to the same rulea and articles of war and dogmatism, false enthusiasm, and quackery. They 
as tho regular troops, but courts-martial for the trial of mi- ablhind with very free remarks on jKrsous, and are seasoned 
litary o^nders are composed of militia officers only. with much caustic humour. An EiiglisU tmnslaiiun of his 

A national militia is an institution of the highest utility ‘‘Lives of the Architects ’’■appeaFud in 2 vols. 6vo. in 1626, 
to a state; the men being engaged in military occupations but besides being badly ei^uted and full of gross errors of 
only so long as may be necessary for becoming quidiRcd to tho press, it dou not supply those names which Milizia 
serve at soldiers when called upon to take the field, and omitted, nor the numerous other names that ought now to 
being at all other times employed in labours subserviont to find their place in such a work. 

the practice of the useful arta They thus possess the united MILK is an opaque fiuid, secreted by the mammary 
characters of defenders their country and of oontributors glands of the ftmales of the animals belonging to the class 
to its prosperity, while they remain connected in social Sfkittaialia,Bnd adapted to the nouriithmcnt of their young 
union with their fhllow-citisen^^ and are interested, like offspring.^ It is of a specific gravity somewhat greater thuu 
them, in the support of the laws and in tho preservation of tBkt of distilled water, and possesses a peculiar muut, which 
good governmenL It ia in some respects otherwise with is due to several acids. It consists, in addition to the watery 
tho aoldiors of a regular army, who, devoted exclusively to portion, serum, &c., of globular particles, which are nut 
tho profession of arms, and though their services are indis- more than baif the size of the globules of human blood, 
pensable in tho prosecution of foreign wars, have few foel- having a diameter of about ono ten-thousandth of an inch, 
ings in common with the civil portion of the community; They are composed of a fatty matter (butter) and a coagu- 
and who, except in a nation Uke Great Britain, where the table substance, which in many points resembles albumen, 
military power is duly subo^inated to the«ivil magiatrate, termed eattum. 

might, under the influence of an ambitious chief, teconsf The globules are speetflcolly lightei than the fluid in 
dangerous to the liberty of their country. which they are suspended, and easily ascend to the lop 

MILI'ZIA, FRANCESCO. Acceding to the aittobio- when the milk is allowed to stand. This constitutes tho 
gnpbieal sketch which he has left us, Milizia was born at cream, and consists of the butter, with some caseum and a 
Oria, a amall town of the province of Otranto, in the kini^ portion of serum. By agitation, such as is effected by tho 
dom of Naples, in 1725, and was of a noble and wealthy various modes pf churning, the fatty glohulee unite into a 
family. When nine years old, he waa placed under the mass (Ihitte^, mviog the buttermilk, which connUts of 
char^ of his maternal undo, who practised medicine at easoum and serum. 

Padua. With him he remained about seven years, when Milk ftom which tho supernatant fluid, or cream, has 
he ran away from him and joined his fkther, who wss then been removed irtermed skim-milk, and still retains a con¬ 
st Romo, and who sent him to Naples, w^ro be studied sidorable quantity of coagulablo or easeous matter, which 
logic and metaphysics under the ceiebnted Genovesi, and may be separated from the serum, or whey, by means of a 
physics and KMmeOy under the Padre OrlandL Hewu rennet or any acid. This coagulated portion consiiiutM the 
mora anxiouiliowever to study the world, and set out ftom curd, and it the basis of ebew. If a rennet be used, and 
Naples with the intention of going to Fnnoek bnt hi* sH tbe portion coagulated by its means be separated, the 
flnaneea would carry him no fturmer than LoRbom.'' After addition of vinegar causes some of whst remains to coagu- 
this be wu obliged to content himself with Taadiog a late; and thia baa been termed tieger by Scbi^ler, but it 
itudioua, half indolent lift at Oria. At the m of twen^ is not ceiUin that ft differs ftom caseum. What remaiim 
five, ha married a young lady of Ikmily kt GalUeoIi, and after both these coagulated principles baro bean ramovri it 
having obtained a handsome aUowaece from his fttber, went the wbhy, which contains sugar of milm some azotised 
to Rome, where he ultimately settled with his wifis, in 1761. sabatanee (perhaps osmasome), laetie said, and various 

It was here thatbe began to apr^y himself diligently to the salts. . .. 

study of [srehiteeture, and published his Juves iff the' llie different constituents of milk, and the differences 
Architects, or * Vita dwli Architetti piu eelebri,' in 1768, in the relative ]«Dportions of them in tome of the oommon 
which was ftllowed by his treatise ‘MlTeatro,’ in 177^ domestio animals, will he best sesn in the following tobies 
a production that ezeited so much seandal on account of dnwn up by Mr. Fareiror— 
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F»tl)> Mailer. nlHl ai nriUaary tamnrraturaa 7 

( aj upoolBeatlou. yii-WIng Uulyrte, Caprak. Oaprie. MaHaile, and Ulak AdAi. Wi 
LInnid Fatly I ... 


llkillanBilk • 


I Dy saiMincnUin, yicUlint BaBulyrie.CapTab.Bot CapriaAoida 

( l!a«aiiu. 

Manim. 


^Bafimaa. 

(Heine. 


r Xatlar. wbWi i» «8ukW. ( ^ bi’.t by Acatk Add 
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Caita* «r Card. 
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Omnemtt 


f Laatitei of Maob. Soda, Aan 
Soiubla In Aleetiol { Hiannlt 

I Chlo^arPotaadisni aad Bed! 

ISalti ASohible in Watnr. ( Suljihala of Potaah. 

I off In Alrohoi } Phoaukata of Polaih and Soda. 
IlnetobUiaWatoT PlMai<hataa of Lima, Hagnaala, and Ina. 


Soda, Aamoida, Uma, and 
m aad Sodium. 


100 PaitaertboMUk 
of ibe 



From thou analysed it would oppiior that lulk com^ 
pound tiuid, chiefly conaistiug of oleaginous anValbsiDinoas I 
materials, with dinercnl salts. * 

According to Dr. Prout, * albuminous and ulea^naus 
principles mav he considereil already llltud for Iho purposes 
of tbc animal economy, without.undergoing any csi^ntial 
change in their eomposilion.’ ‘And Ihu^ bv the oction of 
the organs of the parent, the Mod is brougnt into a state 
Terr favourable for its nssimilalion in the knuy nf the wung, 
without taxing seyerolv the digestive organs of iha latter. 
Hie salts nreecnt in the milk serve also important uses, 
especially tlie phospbalo of Umi; by consohdating tfa^ bones 
which, at the time' of birth, ore soft and rartilagimciilBf 
The period when Inclatipn in the human ofTspriiig simuld 
cease must vary with the vigour and progress St develop' 
ment of the infant; hut in general nine months is the 
proper timo fur suckling, and its ainliiiuance beyond that 
period is injurious both to parent and child. 

The milk ef cows or other animals is extensively used os 
the food even of adults, ond, though insiifDcicnt alone, j|.a 
most valuable ingredient of diet. It is often enjoined as 
the food of invalids, especially of persons who have s ten* 
deucy to consumption^ ^ 

Milk is also used as an <anlidolo in cascS of poisoning by 
some mctallie soils, such as corrosive sublimate, perchloride 
of tin, sulphate of copper, &c. 

Though chee;<<t is in general difficult of digestion, fresh' 
pressed curd is often found to suit the stomach of persons 
affected with disease of that organ. (Sad Aherorombie, 
On Diteiuei nf the Stomach.) * 

Milk may bo braught to a dry state, an^ powdered, in 
which condition it keeps for a length of l%e; and by dis* 
solving it in ^id water an artifleial milk may be formed, 
capabn of being used al sea, particuhrly for children during 
loarvovages. 

(Bee Mr. Pereira’s * I^.turos’ in the Medieai (ratette.) 

BflLKY.WAY. It desirable, in describing astrono¬ 
mical obJoetK to keep u clo^e os possible to Iho wonls of 


‘ There are net wanting Rofumf districts in the heavens, 
whii^ offer great peculiarities of character, and strike every 
observer: such is Uie Milky Way, that great luminous bund 
which sCrotehes, every evening, all across the sky, from ho- 
risnn to horiaon, and which, when traced with diligoiicu, 
and ipappod down, is found to form a tone, completely cn- 
circling the whole iphore, almost in a groat circle, which is 
neither an i&osr circle nw coincident with any other of our 
altrodomica] grammata- It is divided in one part of ils 
eouraih sending US' a kind of brancli, which unites again 
with the main body after remaining distinct for about I6U”. 
Tliis remarkable belt has maintaineil, fVom llic earliesl ages, 
the safoe rwlative situation among the stars; and when 
examined tlmugb powerful telescopes, is found (wonderful to 
■ relatbl) foeonmfenfira/y rfttart »cattered Ay mW/ows.like 
glittoring dust od the black ground of the general hcitvcici. 

*lf the eomperison of the apparent magniiuites of thu 
wtan vithAheir numbers leads to no general cunclnsiun. 
jt is otherwise wdieu we view ihem in connoetion with 
‘ their iobal distribution over tbo heavens. If indeed wo cun- 
fine ourselves to the threo or four brightest classes, wc shall 
find them diitributed with tolerable impartiuhty mer iho 
spliere; bat if we take in the whole amount visible to ilio 
naktf eye, we shall perroive a great and rapid increase of 
.nuihoer as we approarblhe borders of the Milky Way. And 
whcn’Wis'boma to telescopic magnitudes,’ or stars i>rso.>>mall 
a magnitude as to invisible except through a tcloscupo 
I we find them crowded, beyond imagination, along thccxiciit 
of that eirele, and of the Branch which it scuds ntf from il; 
SD that* in feet ita whole light is mraiiosed of nothing but 
ty^ra, whose averse magnitude may bo staled ut aliout the 
tenth or eleventh. 

‘These phenomena agroe with tho supposition that the 
Stan nf our firmament, instead of being scattered iii all 
directions indefinitely through space, form a stratum, of 
which the thickness is small, in coniparisun with its lunglli 
and breadth; and in which tbo earth occupies a ]iliico aoiiic- 
wliero about tho middle of its thickness, and near the ]iuiiit 
whore it subdivides into two principal lamiiioi, iiicliiiod ut 
a small angle to each other. For it is certain that io an 
eye so skuated, the apparent density of the stars, supposing 
thorn pretty equally scattered through the space they oc¬ 
cupy, would be least in a direction of tbo visual ray (ns 8 A) 
perpendicular to the. lamina, and greatest in that of iis 
madt^, as BB, SC, SD; increasing rapully in pasi-ing 
ilom one to the other direction, just os'we soo a slight huzo 

tbe'atnoaphere thickening into a decided fog-bauk in'ar 
tho ^orison, uy the rapid increase of the more length of tho 
visual ray. Aoeordiitgly, such is the view of tho ouMiriic- 



thoee who an aeouitohlq^* fo iho sight and ileKriptinn of .of this wonderfi 
such things. Two pissqges in Sir Jojb^HerscheVs ’ Astro- sitting entirely 
nomy'Cpp. 163, 376, 376. larinn't (jvekpeeeiia. No. 43) of it, that by ec 
will describe the Milky Wey, and the theory of it; by Sir wope, be was L 
Vfilliam Hericbel, with excellent brevity and distinctnesi, his review in a 

* * Mut HonliT wotki oe ulniton* aoalsla itotlila( bat dawrlptbai ef 
ae«Tl|Sii«t, In vbldi vaaturatM^ole plafUrim li BomiHt. faietht itTon*. remoter IVgllKI 
WnncMDimAlh* ««(k dledtoihoMor mrNadanwboar* DMalrcadru- for the VOSt pr 
qe ri a W S viU« U. Uut of an aetaff ^wnar wlien MUly ef dwei t p U oB I* nHtervad In it.* 
iMcmi tlMM Wteua in tU hatStof vlfftlaftba««iMbd 


tiott of toe Starry firmament taken by Sir William Hcrsclie], 
whose powerflil teleecopos have effected a oompleto analysis 
.of this wonderfoi tone, and demonitrated tlui fact of its con¬ 
sisting entirely of stere. So crowded aro they in some parts 
of it, that by eounting the stars in a single Held of bis tolo- 
ecDpe, be was led to conclude that 6l),U0U bad passed under 
his review in a xone two degrees in breadth, during a single 
hourie observation. Tbe immense dielance st which tho 
remoter ngtms must be situated, will sufficiently account 
for tbe vast predominanoe of small magnitudes which are 
observed In it* rHxRscaxL; Nuirii*.] But to tlw abovo 
it must be Added, that the fifty thoBsand stara thue men* 
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lioncd as contwned in a »no of 13“ by *“ include only ‘ Nebulosa Stella ostendit ut in Vta LactcS. duu, tres, vel 
those which could bo steadily seen and distinotly nuiQ- auutuor clarissimas stellas in aictusiniu spatiu collocatas ;* 
bered ; besides which, twice as many more were suspected, that is, twn, three, or ftiur start were seen in the srasllest 
of which only occasional glimpses could bo got for wont of space: this may very well corresjiond to Sir W. Hurschel's 
suincient light. estimate of 30,000 in the zone above montiened. witliout the 

Thv Milay Way may be described in geneni terms as ex- necessity of supposing that those stars were seen, wiiieh the 
teniUng three or four degrees on each Sde of a great circle forty«foot reflector would only show by glimptet. 8ir W. 
inclined at an angle of about 60“ to the edipfic. whkh it Herscbel counted sevciuy-nino sUrN on the average, in a 
cuisin till) northern hcmispliere between the bomt ofTau- fleld uf Rflocai minutes in diamotur, showing about as much 
riia and the foul of Gemini, and in the southern hemisphere of the heavensas is covered l.y otio-rourih part of the moon, 
between Sagittarius and Scorpio. B^inuing with thp If, which may bo siwpeoted. the ‘ arctlMimum spalium ’ of 
jieareiit to lliu Norili Pole, it nearly covers Caasiopea and Kepler meant the field of his tuk-icope, the resdution thus 
I’erseus, and tlicn, becoming thinner, posses through Au- obtained wuld not quite juaiify the conclusion, except m a 
riga, lelweeii Taurus and Gemini, and ness the badt of probable deduction ; the real and necessary inference would 
Caiiis Mojur through Argo. It then narrows considerably, only bate been„^at stars inviaible to Uio naked eye exist 
and pussing under tbe hind feet of Cenlaorut, widens again in every, part ef the MilRy Way m ^nsideraWe numbers, 
near Aia. A little above the last constellation, and before MILL, JOBJf, was born at Shop, ni Westranrolaiid, 

It agniii meets tho ecliptic, it divides into tbe two streams about 1663. In 1C61 ho entered as servitor at Queen's 
alKive mentioned, which contain between them along thin (Jollege, Oxford, look bis degree of B.A, in 1600, of M.A. 
Hiiu) uas^ing through part of Scorpio. Serpeas, Aquila, 1069, and was shortly allcrwanls ebosen a fellow and tutor 
Vulpecula. and CygHus. In Cygnos the streams toanUe, of his oollegO. In IC?C hejras made chaplain m Dr. 
but immediately separate again, finally reuniting iu{^er ■Lamplugh, bishop of JJxeler. and in iCbl obiamed the rec¬ 
up ill the siimo ronsteHation, from whence t^ main tory of Btechingdon, in Oxfordshire, and was appointed 
stream reaches Cassiopca, &c. chlplairi tdCharlcslL lOSo he was appoiiiled principal 

'Die Milky Way was called by the Greeks V wliwb office ho held till his death. 

ti'KXor ycAxxriK^fwhciico ouc wofd Golox^h sno by Hie Bo- which happened June !t.1rd, 17U7. 

mans OrUs hictem. Tim mvthology of the formpr pfioplS , MiB is known by bis valuable edition of the Greek Tes- 
oii ihe Mibiecl is as edifying as usual: Hyginuwfiges on tament, whiMi was |ublisbc<l only fourtgm days before his 
Jiral...stlK‘iies llio most common story, namely, that tlri! death, with the following title: ■ Novum Testamentum Gr»- 
tluliixy nri>»c from the milk of Juno, who pushed Hercules ■eufh.cumLeetionftus variaVibus,MSS. Exeuiplarium. Ver- 
uwiiy Iroiii liiTlircast(wliereho hadbeen placedbyjupiter) sionum, Edftw^m, SS. Palrum vt Senptorum Ecclesias- 
im loariiing that he was the sou of Miua. Nor doCs the tioonihi, et in easdem Nofis.' This edition, which was the 
above accurate writer forget to mention that otborslield tfie iab^r of thirty years, was originally betjuu by Ihe advice 
uniioariviice to have arisen from young master Hqiwdee 'Of ftr.^cir, bishop of Oxford, and relle<tB the greatest 
having been a greedy child, and liaving filled his moitfj too «edit on the diligenco and critical acumen of its learned 
full. OtluTS tluuight that tho whole was not milk,But ea^r editot He-uiscrled the various readiiigs that had been 
of corn which Ibis dropped in her flight froraTyphoR. Aiv. jueviouiy collected, procured extracts fioia several then 
other fabUMueniioiica by Plato,makes theMilkyWayto be uncoHated MSS., and added many readmg.s from the an- 
u broad causeway through the heavens for gods and beK»« k lien* versions afid the writings of tho fathers. Mill how- 
walk uixiii I anothnr, that it is the part of tbe hedyen whicih ever made no ckaBge in the text, which was merely a re- 
was singed when the horses of tbe sun ran awafwHh Wiae- print» Holwrt SlephonsVeditioii of 1350. These various 
ton. These stories are a proper prelude to tbwspeculations readings, which kmouiited to more than 30,000, were atp 
of the philosophers which followed. Some of the Pylha- taokOd by Dr. Whhby. in 1710. in aworkenliiW‘Examen 
i;or(tniis are nnwried lo Imvc supposed th« Mitky Way io Vftfcinliuui l^ctiunuTD Jobaniwif Millu; in wuich be 
an oUl and riisiiscd path of tbe tuu, out of whicl^, lained <hat a coUe^^tion of so many vanous readings tended 

said.hcwasfrichlenodbylUeUnquotofniyestesj olfiera, to unsettlo Urn text of tho Now Testament, and to intro- 
a rellcxioii from the suii. Anaxagoras is said to have ilucedeubt anO uncertainty mto the whole system of biblical 
ihougln it was the shadow of the earth: Aristotle supposed inforpretatioii. Dr. Whitby » argumcuts were applied by 
it to bo sublunary, and to coiisistof exhalations, of tlie same Antony Coiliiis, in his * Discourse on brec-thinking, against 
mutter as comets. Posidonius took it for a band of fire; the autlwriw of the New foslament; wh^ work was an- 
Tbeophrusius for a solid and luminous band, joining to- swerod by Bentley, a personal friend of Mill s, under the 
geihcr tho two hemispheres: while Diodorus thought it was signature of PhlleleutherusLipeieiwis. ,^ 
celestial fire shilling through the clefts of tbe soUdheavens. edition of (lie Chronicle of Malala, nnbhthed at Ox- 

Democritus hit thi true explanation, namely, that it is a ford, in IC'Jr. which is frMi»ully said to have been edited 
coiicenes of little slara too small to be separately seen— by^ill [BxsiTLiiY]. was Uferely pubUbed under his super- 
an opinion which both Plutarch (De Placit. L iii., iiitendence, siuee the prmUng of tlfc work was finished 

c. 1) and Manilius mention. Shortly after the inrea- uuder tho revision of Cuilmead. [Mai.ala.] 
tion ef the telescope, Galileo announced that Bo had MILL, JAMES, was born at Montrose, oa tj»e6tb of 
resolved the whole of the Milky Way iOto Mara,. '■ Est April. 1773. He is said to hure received the eariy part of 
enim Co/itria nihil aliud quam w ms pigniniw •>feggfw?t his eduwtion at the gramnJar-sChool of Montrow. How- 
f^o(U*ervatun eornitarum eotigeri^i: ill quuiettiiguo 6nii% cvertbii Wiy be, Iw wee, eubeeqtiently educated jn 

rcgioiiem illius perepicilluni dirigM, elttim itoHaruoi tho house of Sir John Sluort (iiriginaUy Bdch«f), Hbu wM 
ingcus fVeQuenlia seae in conepectum pw&rt fcyuift ooBi* for e long iime mewl jw of pariuuii^nt far biicerdtueebire. 
bluroe ealis magneeetvalde eoDspieus videaiur, #64 exigua* Mr. Mill ^ae sent to the university of Edinburgn, where 
rum multitudo pranus inexplorabilis est’ (f^urieiits he Ms educateddbr the cliurch and where be dislniguisbed 

reus.) It is however not easy to suppose that Galileo's bims^f as a Greek scholar. Metaphysical and eibicsl pin- 
resolution of the Milky Way was complete 5 iMtd#e may here losopw also occupied a great part of his time at the univcr- 
soo how necessary is attention to minuU deMan^aT Wb«» sity. He vras a fowurite of Dolxcl, the then Greek profes- 
Sir J. Horschel, in the paragraph cited abo^ «M>teB the sor in Edttiburgli, whowecommeuded him as a tutor to the 
stars to appear • like guttering dust pn ike btadt groimd Marquis of Twee^lix He was Uoemed t.. prvacb about 
the general Itetxvens, we know that, if the obstfrir can be 1799. By the advree of a frieml bo changed his views, and 
depended upon, he has completely resolved the doatiiiud.us in 1800 eccompaniod Sir John Stiwrt to London, where he 
light in question: but if he only uys, with OelBeo,,lhat hd settled. He became editor of ‘ Ihe Literary Journal, a 
dciociod innumerable stars, we ere only sure t^t he has review, whieh supported Mm for some “me, hqt wee ffis- 
distinguisbed the nearer stars, and mey suppoee that tbe oentitiuett in «oiii«ueDoe of the sniallnest of toe sale. Mr. 
more distant ones still formed a Milky Ww hshind them. MeodiarmH. and ft. T. Tbomsoii. pro^r ot chemistry in 
'That this must have been Uie case with Oelibw (-whoae <i$^. the university bf Glasgow, were tliq etuef eoBtnbulors. He 
scopes would never distinctly shew SatUB's rlngl wuw be afterwards employed much of bit bme m writing for penodi- 
confldemly asserted. It must alM be rememlM t«|t cal pgblioationB; ai^ fwsevmVyeari he wm an occuioiial 
Galileo had completely reeolved sevenl aebtOm. and eunliftutor to Um ' Ed^urgh-Raview. He marned s^ 

easily have completed hie easertioa es to ihe MBkyWw after be had setUed in London. His acquamtanee with Mr. 
from analogy. Kepler (‘Dioptr. Plwf.^ deimrtbeB thui jteep- Bentbam rommenecd at an wriy penod of his residence m 
li'Uon in a way which will be some goMe ae to its chanmleri tbs metropws. ^ 
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Hifl *Hht6r]r of British India’ was commenced about least tho moat familiar, of the mental phenomena. Hence 
1806 . but being a work of great labour, and the author be- the propriety of commencing with this clast of our feoliugs.’ 
ing obliged to devote a considerable portion of his time to (An^tu, voL U p. 1.) Accordingly, he begins with aensa- 
otMr avocations, it was nut published till the winter of tion, under which he^ lie ranges the feelings ^rhich we 
1817-1B. It is perhaps no very high praise of this work to have by the five aensea—amell, tasto, hearing, touch, and 
aay that it is not only t^ best history of British India, but ai^bt. 6, Sensations of disomanisation, of the approach to 
the only single work calculated to convey to the nneril duorganisation, in any part of the body. 7, Muscular sen- 
reader aiw clear and connected view of India and ADglo- sations. w thoae feelinp which accompany tho action of tho 
Indian anaira. But it poasesaes higher claima than these, musclea 8, Sensations in the alimentary canal. Ho next 
It is admitted by tome of the most eminent of those whO proceeds to ideal, or the copies or images of sensations, 
have administered Indian affairs fbr Uie last ten years, that Ho then treats of ideas put together or associated in trains, 
Ur. Mill’s work wu the beginning of sound thinkingon the and of the order of their aasoeiation end the causes of that 
subject of India; and the measntea of government in that order. Before proceeding to the exposition of the more 
country are stated by those who Imve the bmt means of complex ideas or clusters of ideas, bo finds it necessary to 
knowing, to bo now buring every year explain the process of nsming, or language; that process 

impress of his views. The style n Me. HiU'i history has. by which the sensations and idMi of one man are comma- 
been represented by some u dry and unattractive. Mr. nieated to another, and by which likewise a record is pre- 
Mill certainly does not deal much in rbeterioal ornament, sorved of sensations and iaeat after they are passed. He 
at least in what it usuaMy considered such by modem writers, then treats of conseiousness and conception, which philuso- 
for his style remindl ui more of (he nervous simplicity and pbon, be uys, have erroneously created into wliut they 
terseness of some of the antjpnt masters of the difficult art oalted powers of tho mind: whereas, he says, eonsciousneu 
of writing, than that of any modem except Hobbes. The- itmefely a name applied to sonsationi, and to ideas whether 
reader who is rcolly in searehofa meaning will find it in the aifirple or complex; to all the feelings of our sentient nature: 
wrilingv of Mr. Milt with far leu Kbour tean where it is to and ooiiceplion a name applied only to ideas, and to ideas 
besought for in a crowd of unapt tftdunnecessary words, only fn a state of combination. But consciousness may 
These remarks may be said to be applicable raUier to Mr. be said to bo the power of having sensations and 

Mill’s philosophical than to his narrative style. But al- 1deai(j and conception tho power of having ideas in a stale 
though nut possotsing narrative powers of the same kind as of cbmhination.—In this sense, which is iiutat variance with 
Sir Walter Scott or even David Hume, ther« arc pauages Mr. Hill’a explanation of them, both cunsciousness and 
of Mr. Milt's history which interest many Coders os- conception may be called powers of the roiiul. 
luuch os the must spirit-stirring roinanee; for instance, his Again, imagination, bo says, is the name of a (ruin of 
account of some of the actions of Clive, anaof Cornwallis's ideas. ‘ I am sold to have an imagination, when 1 have a 
night attack upon the outworks of Seringapataro. His train of ideas ; and when I am said to imagine, 1 have the 
narrative of military operations is good; clcorneu, hi which, same thing: nor is there any train of ideas to which the 
Mr. Mill excels, being tho principal quality required. And term imagination may nut be applied.’ 
sumo of liis charat-lera, that of Clive in particular, are ’There is groat diversity of trains. Not only has tbg 
drawn in a few liuld and forcible lines, which engrrive'thcm idme individual an endleu variety of trains, but a different 
on the mind of tbe reader. character belongs to tho whole series of trains which pass 

In consequence of the ability and knowledge of tho sub- throngh tho minds of different individuals or classes of 
joct displayed in his bistwy, and althoqgli he bad in some .individuals. Tbe different pursuits in which the several 
parts of it freely censured Ihe'condu^bf the East^lndia classes ofmen are engaged render particular (rains of ideas 
Company, the Court of Directors, in the spring of 1819, in- more common to them than other trains. One roan is a 
trodured him into their home-establishment, and intrusted merchant, and trains respecting tbe goods in which he buys 
to him theebief conduct of-their correspbndciice with India and those in which he seals are habitual in bis mind. An- 
in tho revenue branch of administration. He afterwards other man is a lawyer, and ideas of clients and feet, and 
ruse, in the course of promotion, to be bca^of the depart- judge* and witness^ and legal inilrumcnts and points of 
mcnl in the India House of dorrespondencewilh Indio. contestation,and tbe praeliro of bis court, are habitually 
About three years before bis appointment to hit office in passing in his mind. Ideas of another kind occupy the 
the India House, Mr. Mill boeame a contributor to the mind of Ibe physician; of another kind still tho mind of tho 
* Supplement to tbe Encyclopedia Britaimica,’bis principal wprrior. Tbe statesman is occupied with a train different 
contributions to which were the articles on Government, from that of any of tbe classes that have been mentioned, 
Kiluuotion, J urispntdenoe, Law of Nations, Liberty of the and one tlalesman with a very different train from nnollier, 
Press, Colonies, and Prison Discipline. These essays were aecotdiog u his mind is running upon expedients which 
reprinted iu a separate for^ and arc probably tM best may serve tbe purpose of tbe dsy, or arrangement which 
known of Mr.Milri productions. -They exhibit great powwrs may secure the happineu of the population from generntion 
both of analysis and ratiocination, and have producM, m to generation. A peculiar character belongs to the train 
believe, more marked effects than any other, not only of which habitually ocoupiea tbe mind of tbe mathemaiicmn. 
the works of Mr. Mill, but of any other writer of thia aga Tbe mind of the metaphysician is also occupied by a train 
on such subjcela, on the minds of bis contemporaries. distinguished from that of other classes. And tUrre is one 

His ’ Elements of Polititel Economy,’ whatever may be man yet to be mentioned, the poet, the pesuliarily of whose 
its merits or demerits, and it mode no pretensions to o^n- trains has been a subject of particular o wrvalion. To sucli 
ality, publisbed in 1881-8, has at least tbe very great merit 1 degree indeed have tbe trains of the pMtbeen singled out 
of teing written with his usual clearriesa and precision of for distinction, that tbe word imagination, in a more re- 
language. ' stricted sense, is appropriated to them. We do not call the 

In 1829 be published bis ’ Analysis ef the Phenomena of trains of tbe lawyer, or the (rains of the merchant, ima- 
the Human Mind,' a work on which be bestowed more of glnalion. We do not sp^k of them as imaeiiiing wben 
tbe labour of thought than on any other of his produetiona. they are revolving each the ideas which belong to his 
In this work Hr. Mill has sttempted^;to resolve all me peculiar occupation; it is only to tbe jioet that the epithet 
powers of the human niud into a,Te^ smsU number of of imagining is applied. His train or trains anslogoua to 
limide elements. From an examination ofa number of tbe his are those wueh receive the name of imagination.' 
more complicated ctsea of oonseioutneitf, ho arrives at the (Vol. i.,p. 178.) 

conclusion that they oil resolve tbemoelvet into Uum aim- In some parts of bis book Mr. Mill has, we think, been 
pie clameots—seasalions, ideas, and the train of Ideas. He led into error, in part probably by carrying bis notion of 
thus explains what he means by the terms ssnsoftons and association as an aplanation of these pboiomena too ter. 
ideas. ‘We have two elaasea of feeling: mt, tktt.whlcb Thus in tbe chapter on elawiOcation, after very ably show- 
oxists when the object of aenie is present; anomr, that ing bow long men bad been led away by mere jargon from 
which exists after the object of aansa boa o e aed to be pre- tbe r^ nature and object of classifloation, be says. ‘ Men 
sent. The one clasa^fMlingsI cMlaenationi; tbeotner first beeomei acquainted with individnaU. Be first names 
clau of feelings I call ideas.’qf individu^ But individuali are innumerable; and he 
the Human Mind, vd. L, p. 41.) Hr. ftu hegina with the cannot have innumarable names. He must make one name 
simpler, and thence prooem to the expeeition of tbe more serve fbr many individnala.’ After then alluding to the case 
complex phenomena. * Tbe 'feelings,’ be aaya, * which we of * synchronoua aenaalions ao oonoretod by eonatant con- 
have through the external sensei are the most simple^ at junetten as to appear, though nunwroos, only one; of 
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vhich the i<lou of Miuible objects, a rose, a rlougb, a 
Iiouse, a ship, are examples’—ho thus proceeds: ‘It is 
easy to gee wheroio the present ease agrees with and wherein 
it (tilTurB from those familiar cases, llie word man.we shall 
say, is Urst applied to an individual; it is first associated 
with the idea of that individual, and a«iuires the power of 
calling up the idea of him; it it next applied to another in* 
dividual, and acquires tbo power of calling up the idea of 
.him: so of another, and another, till it has Mcoine asso¬ 
ciated with an indefinite numbv, and has acquired tbo 
]M}wcr of calling up an indefinite number of those ideas io- 
difierently. Whst happens? It docs call up an indefinite 
number of the ideas of individuals u often os it ocew; 
and calling tltem up in close conneeticn; it forms them into 
a species of complex idea.' (Vol. i., p. 204.) Hr. Hill then 
says there can bo no difflenlty in admitting tl^ * because it 
is unacknowledged fact.* Mr. Millhirasolrftifnlshetwbathe 
cunsidors the reason, for he says, ‘ It is alto a fket that when 
an idea becomes to a certain degreeromplox from the multi¬ 
plicity of (he ideas it comprehends, it is orneceMity indistinct. 
^>us, when the word man calls up the ideas of an inde¬ 
finite number of individuals, not only of all tboso to whom 
I have individually given the name, but of all those to whom 
1 have in imagination given it, or imagine it will ever be 
given, and forms oil those ideas into one, it is evidently a 
very complex idea, ond therefore indistinct.* {Ibid.') .. 

ftr. Mill Imvinq gone through an exposition of abstroc- 
tiiiii, memory, belief, ratiocination, evidonce, and some of 
the more complicated cases of naming, devotes the latter 
half of (he second volume of his Analysis to the phenomena 
in which the sensations and ideas are to be considered ns 
not merely existing, but also as exciting to action. IIo 
treats of pleasurable and painful sensations, and of the 
causes of the pleasurable and painful sensations; then of 
ideas of (ho plcasnmhlc and painful sensations, and nf the 
causes of (hem. 11c treats of wealth, power, and digiiily, 
and their contraries, of our fellow-creatures, and of the ob¬ 
jects called sublime and beautiful, and their contraries, 
cuiitemplulcd os causes of our pleasures and pains. Chapter 
‘21 is dovolcd to tlic subject of motives; and Chapter 24 to 
that of the will. Chapter 25 (the last) to intentbn. Mr. 
M ill’s ex|)osition of all these phenomena is mainly grounded 
on the law of association, by which he means simply the 
fact th.it the order of eccurrcnce amongst our ideas is tho 
order of occurrence amongst our former sensations, of which 
those ideas arc the copies. 

Mr. Mill's lost work was the ‘Fragnioiit on Mackintosh,' 
published anonymously in 1835. This is a very severe cri¬ 
ticism upon (lie * Disserlatiun on the History of Bthleal 
Pliilosophy,' roiitrihutcd by Sir James Mackintosh to the 
• Rncyclopsodia Britannica.* This work contains somo 
very vnluidilo disquisitions on morals, legislation, and juris¬ 
prudence, with some very clear and just remorkson the dis¬ 
tinctions between tlicse subjects, which ore often confounded. 
Mr. Mill wrote several of the principal articles in the 
early numbers of tho ‘ Westminster Review.’ Among the 
contributions which are (xmsidcred his best, aro the article 
on the Formation of Opinions,' in No. XI., and tho article 
on the Ballot, in No. XXV. 

Mr. Mill died at Kensington. June 23, 1836. 

MILLAR (Professor). JOHN, son of tho Rev! James 
Millar, minister of the parish of Shotts, was bom in that 
parish on tho 22iid June, 1735. Two years after. Ilia fiithep 
was translated to the parish of Hamilton in the same pree> 
bytory, and young Millar was about tbo same time placed 
under the charge of his uncle, Mr. John Millar of Milnaugfa', 
in the neighbouring parish of Blantyre. At tho ago of seven 
lie was put by his uncle to the school of Hamilton, and 
thence sent to Glasgow college, where he distinguished him¬ 
self by his diligence and attention. He was at flratdeaigned 
for tho church; but while at college be adopted the reeola- 
tion of studying for the bar. On leaving college he boceme 
preceptor to the eldest son of Lord Kernes, in whoee ftmily 
no spent two years, during which ho formed an intimacy 
with David Hume and other eminent individuals. On the 
9 th of February, 1760, Millar passed advocate (,Faatlf]f 
jReeord); but having undertaken at this early period « 
his lifo the cares and burden of a fkmily. be was soon 
obliged to abandon his prospecta at tho bar, and an oppor¬ 
tune vacancy having occurred in tlie chair of civil law in 
Glasgow collogo, he applied for and obtained that situation 
theibllowing yoar(l7GI). He now devoted himself entirely 
to the duties of hU new sphere, and by hia oooduct in it 


raised the class from a very low and languid condition to lo 
tho most popular of tho law chairs in the kingdom. * His 
raannor was familiar and animated, approaching more nearly 
to gaiety than enthusiasm; and the facta which he had to 
state, or the elementary positions he had to lay down, wero 
given in tho simple, clear, and unembarrassM diction in 
whirh a well-bred man would tell a story or dclit'ur sn 
opinion in society. All objections that occurred were stated 
in a forcible, clear, and lively manner; and tho answers, 
wliiohwcro often thrown into a kind of dramatic form, were 
delivereil with all tho simplieily, vivacity, and easy phrase¬ 
ology of good conversation, lits illustrations were always 
familiar, and often amusing; and whilo nothing could be 
more foreiblo or conctusivo than the reasonings which he 
employed, the tone and style in which they were delivered 
gave thelh an easy and attractive air. and imparted to a pro¬ 
found and learned discussion the charms of an oniraated and 
interesting conversation.* (Udinbttrghlieriete.yol in.*) But 
this was not all. It was alto in no small degree owing to 
his practice of examining his pupils, and prescribing essays 
on subjects previously discussed in his jeetures, (hat Millar 
acquired the high reputation as a professor uf law which 
still attaches to bis name. Every day before he liciran Ins 
address from tlio chair he endeavoured lo ascertain by exa¬ 
mination of bis pupils whether thev had followed his rea¬ 
soning on tlio proceding day; and wlien the lecture was over 
lie remained some time in the class-room to ennverso with 
suidi as were desirous of farther information. By engaging 
with them in an easy dialogue In removed obscurities and 
corrected misapprehensions; and the students were amts- 
(omed to acknowledge that it was at these meetings they 
derived the full benefit of the lectures. (Jsrdine’s Oul/i/ies 
o/a Philoeophieal Education, p. 463.) Mr. Mdlar hail also 
tho good fortune, as we may call it, of long having scarce 
nny rival chair to contend with; fbr finm the time of Mr. 
Krskine’s resignation in I7b5 onwards lo the end of tlio 
year 1786, when Dr. David Hume was appointed, tho,chair 
of Scots law at Edinburgh was filled by Professor Wallace, 
who had too many employments to allow of hisatfeiilion be¬ 
ing devoted to any. Such accordingly was tho succxiss which 
attend^ Mr. Millar’s prelections, th.at liis piipils rapidly 
increased in number, and the professor of civil law m the 
Edinbqrgh college, ofter seeing bis students proportionally 
dimitii^ied, was obliged to abandon the practice, which had 
till then preyaited in his class, of lecturing in Latin, with 
tho hope of retaining the Tcpidlnder. 

Although most of his lectures were attended with interest, 
yet remaning a more than ordinary degree uf allcntiou 
manifested to such of them as referred lo the progress of 
society and government, Mr. Millar.was induced from this 
cireuinstonco to publish a short treatise on the subject. 
This he did in 1771, and the work was fevoiirobly received. 
Some years afterwards be began to turn bis attention in a 
partioular manner to the nature and origin of tlio English 
government; and in 1787 bo published his ‘ Historical 
View nf (he English Goyornment, from the settlement of 
the Saxons in Britain ib the accession of the Houw of 
Stuart.' This work is described as ‘ remarkable for tho 
sagacity of its conjectures, the ingenuity of its explanations, 
tho boldncu of its discussions, ond the total freedom from 

H 'udice; but it is deficient in accuracy and research, ond 
not bring ronvietion to a mind that has received its 
first impressions from the platniblo but delusive representa¬ 
tions of Hume.’ (^^urgh Review, xxx., 166-7.) 

Mr. Millar was in staturo about the middlo size; his 
person wus athletic, and his countenance very animated 
and«xiwcssive. Ho.QonUoued in good health till about (ho 
end of the year 1799. whih he was seicod with an iiittam- 
matory complaint, from which however ho in a certain de¬ 
gree recovered; but having about a year and n half after 
expo^ himtelf to cold, he was aoized with a plouruy, of 
which be died 30th Hay, 1801. 

MILLE'NNIUM. aLotinwonl meaning a perwd of a 
thousand years, is applied by ecclesiastical writers to tbo 
neriod which it is predicted m Scripture that the 

Church wUr^ in a state of extraorinary proepenty, and 
which is to be preceded by the overtiirow of her enemies, 
aqoompaniedatftseommencemontby the firit resurrection,or 
tberoaimoction of the sainta. and followed by the destruction 

of Gog and Magog, and the geoeiil ju^ent (Ren. xx). 

• Th* (Ubonia utkls of whkb Um tbom quoUtioa U s jart Imi (br itf 
MDutcdiMthorPnaviS >• foppewd to ;)»*• bm s pvpU o( Pb- 

iJwMiltora. 
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|{e«pecting state of the churctu during tbe Millen* 
niun> two opinions are liold, both of which can be traced up 
uearlj to the earliest ages of Christianity. The one is that 
Christ will reign in person upon the earth at Jerusalem, 
that the saints will reigo with him aud enjo}' corporeal plea* 
surer, and that the Jews will be restored to Palestino and 
exalted to Ibo first rank among the nations of the world. 
Tins doctrine was held by Irensus and others of the earlier 
fathers, not merely as Umit own opinion, but as the iaith 
of the church received from tho Apostles. These tcuoU 
were also held by Lactantius, who expected the MiUennium 
to commence very soon after the time at which be lived. 
On the other hand it was held by Jerome and other fathers, 
who warmly opposed the doctrines just mentioned, that the 
passages of scripture on which tiiey are founded must be 
tnkun in an allegorical sense, and that the Hillonuium will 
only be distinguished bv the universal diffusion of pure 
Christianity in the world, and a consequent decrease of 
physical and moral evil. This opinion wu adapted as the 
belief of the orlhudox church, ana ius been almost univer* 
sally received in modern times. Tlie followers of Uio late 
Rev. Edward Irving and some olltor small sects, as well as 
many individuals among other bodies of Christians, still 
hold I ho doclrluo of the petaonsl reign of Clirist on earth. 
Such persons are comuordy called MUlennarians, the name 
upplieu in the early ages of the ebunfo, together with the 
corresponding Oroek word Chiliasts, to those who held these 
opiniuna (Lardner's Credibility; Middleton's R-ee En¬ 
quiry, ji»in 46.) • ■ •> 

MILLEPO'RIDA' la the Liunman ' Systems Naturse' 
the genus MHIqrara included fourteen species of solid corals 
perforated with conical non-litrocllifefous pores. Several of 
these have been'taken as types of new genera or subgenera, 
and, according to tht general ])ractiee of modern soology, the 
Liiinman K<'nus is irMsfurmed into a great family. La* 
raan^k (A/iim. nma Vertibree, 11) places many of the Mil- 
lepures in his fourth section of Pdyparia, the foramiuated 
corals, with Cetnniponi and Tubipora, which belong to other 
groups. The MillCporidse form a distinct ordur in the Fora- 
minuted Pol} phiriu-pf Lfmnuruux {Expos. Method.), and 
iiicludu no less than eigbleeii genera, vis.:— 

Ovulites, Retepwa, Lunulites, Orbulitcs, Ocullaria,Helo* 
liesia. Eudeft, Alveolites, Theunea, Chiysaora, l^lepiira, 
Terebellaria, Spiropora, Jdmmea. (Disticliopora, Hornera, 
Krusensterna, and Tilesia ore included among Milleporids 
in tho tabic, but not in the body of the work.) Tho genera 
in Italics are fossil. 

Jjiinouroux defines the Milleporidm thus:— Polujiaria 
stony, polymorphous, solid, internally compact; cells very 
small or puriforni, ecaycred or in series, never laincllii'erous, 
though the paricles are sonieliincs lighily striated. 

BluinviUc collects the Milloporideo into groups according 
to the foNn of tlie cells in the coral, and defines the flfiniiy by 
cimracten drawn boUi from the animal and tho st^y sup^rt. 

Animals in -general very slender, and provided with a 
single cirele of slender tenUcuIa; cefZ* sometimes of con¬ 
siderable sizo, but always toilhoul lamelUe or strita within 
or without the tubes; intlyparium fixed, varying in shape.. 
Rutrciiching from the group ihepalmated kii^ (to form I 
the genus Palraipora among the MadrophvUiosa), there' 
remain, according to Dlaiuville, S3 gouera, which ore thus 
arranged• 

1. Cells polugomU, Q/fraVa/Aer for^e.—Pavosites (Eu* 
nuinia). Alvoufites, Apsendesia, Ibeonou, Pelagia, Terobol' 
Will, Polytremo, Frondiporo, Lichenopora. 

2. Ceils round, very fine, porifarm, tmwwrred—Orbiou- 
litos, Margmopora, Stromatopi^ Tilesia, Bpinopore, Cbry* 
saora, Ccriopora, Distichopora, fieteropora. 

3. Cells round, more or less tulmlar,~~Puetuloyon, Hof- 
nera, Idmonea, Crioopora. . 

The following are the principal ohoracteri of iheee 
genera:— 

$ 1. Cells polygonal. 

Favosites. — Afimale unknown; eelie prismatic, eontigu- 
ous, vertical or -diverging, the parietee pieroaAMirith pores, 
the cavity divided bytnnaswrse sgpU; pcuppoKti^rsinched 
or massive, Bumotimes buBhlforaL 

A genus of Lamarak: Oddfusa aSdad to the knowledge 
of Its structure, but umogad ita name to Oalamopora. 
Blainvillu thinks Eunomia of Lamoufoux may be included 
in it, but the descriptions are tmlike. Efarenberg places it 
naur Astraa, in tira fomily of Madrepbyllieoa, and we 
tbiok with reason. 


The Fuvasites are only known in a fossil state, and, we 
believe, only in strata of the ‘ Transition ’ and carboniferous 
eras, in the former of which they ore specially abundant, 
in the Eifcl, Siluria, at Dudley, &c. 

£xam]ilo, Favosites Gothlandico. (Goldfuss, t. 26, 3.) 



Vavetite* Uulblmlles. 


s.S.two •ppcioHnu; r,DiMloio( tlw tutM*; tub«x aagDified; c.poHioaof 
a vaiUcal aaetbu. 

Eunomia.—Antnals unknown; cells tubular, long, pa- 
waltel, internally sulcated longitudinally, and transversely 
pnnulated; the parictes thick and solid. (Lamouroux, 
Expos. Mitkod.) 

7'bo only species, Eunomia radiate, is fossil in the oolitic 
eeries iff Caen. 

AU>e(ditts.—Animals unknown; cells short, tubular. 
I^ismatic, alveolifom, the parietos thin; pulyparium formed 
into reticulated layers, enveloping each other. 

A genus of Lamarck, subsequently, but without suflU 
eient reason, reunited by Ovidfuss to Favosites, under tlie 
name ofCalamopora. 

Two living species and a few fossils, cbietly from the 
tertiary series of Dax. filainville includes in the genus 
(not correctly) many of the Calamopora of Goldfuss which 
are to rank^ as Favosites. 

J>h>ndipora.— Asdmals unknown; edU unequal, tubpo- 
lygonal. accumulated irregularly, prominent only on tlie 
external surface of a finolv branched pofynm'wm, which 
is fixed, arborescent, variouuy reticulated, ana longitudinally 
striated on the non-celluliferoua foce. 

One of tho species is ranked at a Retopora by Lninarck. 
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Lanouroux (following Tilesins) calls it Krusensterna. Tlie 
s^ics ora recent in the sons of Komtchatka and tlie 
Mediterranean. 

Example, Frondipora reticulata. (Blainv., pl.69, f. 1.) 

Lirhenopora.—Animalt unknown; celli rather large, 
poriform or auhtubular, Rubpolygonal, accumulated and 
scattered on (he interior surface of a fixed orbicular, cupu- 
lifurtn polypuriuiD, which is quite smooth extomally. 

A genus of Defrance, including one recent and three 
fossil Kpccios hrotn (ho crclncuous and tertiary strata. 

Example, J.ichcnnpura turhinata. (Blainv., pi. G6, f, 4.) 

Thecmta,—Animals unknown; ctUn rather la^ and 
deep, subpolygonal, uccumulated irregularly, prominent on 
(ho tumid or aiigtilated face of the polyparium, which is 
fixed, irregularly hiked, and mm or less lacunosu between 
the accumulations of pores. 

Example, Tlicunca clathrata (Lamouroux, pi. 80, f. 17). 
from the uolito of Coen. 

Avsemh'sia.—Animals unknown; cells subpolygonal, 
small, poriform. irregularly disposed, occuprmg the upper 
nnd external edge of sinuous ridges, smootli on ono side, 
plaited on the other; ;}o(p;>artu>n globular or hemisphe* 
ru'al, diverging from the bate to the circ.umferciu'e. 

A genus of L.amoiiroux, from tho oolite of Caen. 

E.xatii|ile, A. dianthus. (lllainv.. pi. &9, f. i.) 

Terobellaria.—Animals unknown; ceils small, oval, sub- 
trigonal, r|umcuncinlly arranged un the surface of the polu- 
pitrimi, nhicli is composed of short conical apparently 
Iw'i.sleil branches. 

TJiis beaiitil'ul coral, thus characterised, is found in tlto 
ouliie of CaoM, and, it is lieliHved, also abundantly near 
Jiatli. I’crhaps only one species is known, which Lainou* 
rcjiix divides into two. 

Plxamplc, Terehullaria ramosiHsinia. (Tumour., pL 82,' 
f. 1, a.) 


stone, &c. of tho Eifel, Siluria, Dudley, &c.' Mr. Lonsdale 
has described a new speeiea similar to a Kummulite m 
figure. 

example, Stromatopora eoncenttica. (Goldfuss, • Petri- 
facta Europce,’ tab. 8.) 




TeirbsIIaris innicnlwiin.i. 

Pelagia.—Animals unknown; reUs siib|iolvgoiial, c]oe'o> 
irreRolnr, occiinymg the convex wlge of numerous vortical 
ridges, disposed in a radiating forin. und oil her simple or 
dichotomous, on tho ujipcr surface of the coral; polyparium 
free, fiingiform, cxcuvaleil nnd hiniriliferous above, convex, 
pcdimculatcd, und circularly wrinkled below. 

Example. Pelagia elypcaia, (Laiiiour., pi. 79* f. 5, 6, 7^) 

From the oolilo of Caen. 

Polytremn.—Animals unknown; cells poriform, poly¬ 
gonal. irregular, unequal, numerous, occupying tho knotty 
branches of a small fixed polyparium. 

A genus of KUso. 

Example, Polytrema miniaceum, (Bloinv., pi. 69, f. 4.) 

$ 2. Cells roundod, poriform. 

Orlnfolites.—Animals unknown; polyparium a regular, 
orbicular, discoid, cellular, cretaceous moss; cells in two 
Inyeis, sometimes apparent externally, and especially at the 
margin, which is thickened. 

A genus of l.Jimarck. apparently founded upon an inter-, 
nal coral. One recent Kuropean species, end several fosails 
foora the chalk and fertiarios of EuroM, ore mentioned. 

Example, OrbitoHtes complanata. (Blainv., pi. 72. fig. 2.) 

Marginopora.—Animals unknowny cells poriform, eX; 
ccieively small, round, close, situated in the narraw fortuoua 
folds of the circumference of ibo polyparium, which is foee, 
irregular, discoid, thickened at the margin, and ooncentrt- 
collv striated on both lurfaci^. 

(Prubably an internal ooralline plate.) 

Example. Margiiiopora vertebralis. (Blainv., ph 69, f. 6.) 

Stromatopora.—Animals unknown; polypanum hemi- 
pherical or subgloboee. fcnnod uf alternately solid and 
porous adherent superpoeed layers. 

The oltaraclet is from Goldfuss, the author of the genus. 
The cells are very small, the external surface concentrically 
vrioU^ ‘HjespeoM are fowil io tbe'X^sition’lioM- 


Stmutoinra eoncaatriri. 

s, inrAtcSHiIueed; S, mtleal Metioa rcdocpd; r.peitkiB Iil(titr 

Ceriopora.—Animals unknown; tells poriform, round, 
clos<f, irregularly distributed in concentric layers; jmlyjia- 
rinin polymorphous, often globular or Iaq)cl]ar. 

Tills geqns was estahlishad bv Goldfuss, but is rurtailcd 
by a strict definition, hv walnvillc, to suit fu^silB which 
appear in the chalk of Maestrichl and the * Transition ’ 
rocks of Bamberg. 

Example, Ceriopora raicropora. “ (Goldfitss, t. 10, f. 4.) 

Chrysaora.—Ariimali unknown; cells periform, very lino, 
with a round opening, accumulated on the intervals of 
ridges, which anastomose on the surface of the fixed irre- 
gularlv ramose polyparium. 

A genus of Ijimouroux, to which Blainvilic rafm many 
of the Oriopone of Ooldfbis, which belong to tho oolitic 
formations. " ... 

Example, Chrysaora spftiosa. (Lamour., pi. 81, f. 6.) 

Tilesia.—Animals unknown; tho mlyparium formed of 
tortuous, verrueoae, eylindrioal branches; cells trosll, an n- 
muloted in irregular patches which project above ilio gene¬ 
ral surfoce, and are separated by smooth Intervals. 

Example, Tilesiadistotta. (limour.,pl. 74, f. 5,6.) From 
the oolite of Caen. ^ 

Spinopora.—Animats unknown; adherent 

by a eoncave ooncontrically striated foce below ; abo^ rati- 
culated, tuborculated, and bearing between the Uiberoles 

poriform cfiik ^ ' 

Fossil ftoiirthe chalk. Three sp^ies. 

BxampK Spinopora raitra. (Blam?., »l. 70, f 3.) 

Dutiaopora.—Animals unknown^ cells of two kinds, 
some stollifiwm, sooltered, superficial, shallow; tho ot|;iow 
poriform, deep, unequal, fonmng throe lateral rows on each 
side of the branches of an arborescent polyparimn; these 
branches are eompresaod. obtuse, BubfiexuouB, and tubulose 
within. 
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Tills Lunarekian goaus conUioi the MiUepora* violacea 
of Linnceus. (Blainv^ pi. 95, f. 2.) 

H$teropora.^Animal$ unkDOvn; rouixl, poriTorm, 
complete^ immersed, of two sorts; some, larger than the 
others, are regularlj' dispersed on ^e whole surface of the 
po/yparium, t^ich u Aim, lobed, or branched, and formed 
of superposed lamina). 

A genus of Blainville, formed to include certain Cerio* 
])orao of GoldfUss which bave two sorts of pores. 

Etuirople, Heteropora cryptopora. (Oolafhss, t 10, f. 3.) 



IMnotm 

■pMliMD*i c |>orM aucelAsA 


Fossil from the chalk of Maastricht 

Mr. Lonsdale mentions one from Iho Silurian Rocks. 
(Murchison's Silurian SytUm, p. 8h0.) 

3. Cells round, and more or less tubular and prominent 

PuttiUfijifira.—AmmaU unknown; celli rather promi* 
nent puatulose or manunellated, distant, with round open¬ 
ings ; polyparitm formed of superposed laminsc, cylindrical, 
d i«l ifurii), nr a little ImnOheA fixed. 

The few fossils which hare these characters are senarated 
frinn the. CstrioporD of Guldfuss by Blaintille. They are 
from the cballf ind oolites 

ExampTe, Pustulopora madreporacea. CGoldfuss, pi. 10. 
f. 12.) 

llomera.—’Animal* unknown; cell* with a circular open¬ 
ing, prominent detached, disperseil almost quincuucially 
oil the inner face of the branches of u fraiplo ratnulosu 
poltfparium, which isHistulusc and furrowed on the nou- 
polypiferous iacc. * 

A genus of Lamouroux, funned frum Rotepora of La- 
marclL It includes several living species, from the seas of 
Europe and Australasia, and more fossils, chiefly from the 
tertiary strata, but Mr. Lonsdale notices one from the 
Dudley limestone. 

Example, Uomera frondiculata. (Lumour.,t. 74, t. 7,6,9.) 



Hjiana thiadlcuIsCa. 

•iBstanlttoi S,<,fisSDiealaortlisaep«rBadloim*liiei, BafnlStd. 

Idmonga. — Animal* uiiknosfn; cell* prominent, sub- 
conical, distinct with a circular opening, arranged in half 
rings or short cross-lines, on two-thirds of the circumfe¬ 
rence of the branohes of the polyparium, which is not 
porous, but slightly channellea on the non-celluliferous 
face; the Iwantdies are divergenbwud triquetral. 

One Kvlog species belongs to this genus of Lamouroux. 
and MTenl fbasOs from the oolite of Caen, and obalk and 
tartiariea of HaMtricht and Paris. Goldfuss has included 
two of them amoflf Retepore. 

Example, Idmoneatrii^etra. (lAm6nr.,pl.Jf^ From the 
oolite of Caen. v 

Crieopora.—AnimaU nnknown; cell* tubulir, rather 
prominent, with a einolar opening, erranged in rings trans¬ 
versely at obliquely on the aaifue of a fra^e polyparixm, 
which branches into cylindrical parte obtuse at the ex¬ 
tremity. 

This genus was named Spiropora by Lamouroux. but it 
ie only rarely that the oells take anything approaching to 


a spiral arrangement The coral is alveolar through its 
mass. Some of the must characteristic species are fossils 
foom Caen. G Faujasii is from tlie chalk ot Maastricht, and 
Blainville joins to the group two recent species, Seriatopora 
annulate and S. nuda (Lamarck). Ehrcnberg calls the 
group Myriozoon, and Wiogmann Truncularia. 

MILLER, SIR THOMAS, Baronet, second son of 
Mr. William Millor, writer to the signet, was admiited 
advocate at the Scottish bar in February, 1742, in the 
twonty-flfth year of his age. In 1748 he was constituted 
steward (or ^eriff) of Kirkcudbright, and the sam^ear 
elected joint principal clerk of the city of Glaww. Those 
oflices be resigned in 1755, being then appointed solicitor to 
the excise in Scotland. In March, 1759, ho was made 
king’s solicitor-general: in April of next year, ho was 
advanced to be lord advocate, soon after which he was 
returned to parliament. In Movember, 17C2, ho was chosen 
rector of Glasgow'college. He continued in the )k>sI of 
lord advocate till April, 1766, when he was raised to the 
bench of the court of session, and succeeded Sir Gilbert 
Elliot, lord justice clerk, dwcosed; on which occasion bo 
took his seat, by desire of the court, on the right hand of 
the lord president; and thence, on Dundns's death, ho was. 
in January, 1788, elevated to the presidency of the court of 
Session, being the firtl lord justice clerk so promolud. The 
following month be was created a baronet. Ho died 27tU 
September, 1769, leaving the present Sir William Miller, 
a judge in the court of session by the titular designation of 
Lord Glenleo, and other children. 

It is to this distinguished iiersou that thu poet Burns 
alludes in theso lines of bis ‘ Vision— 

‘TlirwiKh mssy siritd romoulie gtorr, 

Mrsr iMoy * BainU-fiuicted core. 

Fit liauDU (ot (liwMklilp or Xot 

In musing nMud, 

Ab igodjiid^ I ssw him raro, 

gooal.* 

MILLER, JOHN MARTIN, born at Ulm (where his 
father was preacher in the cathedral and jirufcssor of 
Oriental languages), December 2, 1750, was a novelist, 
whose productions made a great sensation in Germany in 
the last century. At Giittingen, whore he went to sluily 
theology, in 1770, ho bccamu acquainted with Voss, Holty, 
Biirgcr, tho two Stollbergs, and other eminent literary cha¬ 
racters of the time, and afterwards with Klopstock, whoiii 
he aceomponied on his return to Hamburg. After taking 
orders, lie was appointed preacher at tho eatlicdral of Ins 
native town in 1783, and in 1797 professor of theology at 
the Gymnasium. In 1810 the king of Wirtemher^ he- 
starved the deanery of Dim on him; but he did not live to 
enjoy it many yeats, for he died on the 2!st June, 1814. 

Although now almost forgotten, bis romance of ‘ Sieg- 
wart* (fiift published in 2 vols., 1776, shortly afterwards 
greatly enlar^, and in many parts re-written) had asto¬ 
nishing success. It called forth a host of imitators, and 
had also the distinction of being parodied. It was trans¬ 
lated into French, Polish, Dutcli, Danish, and Italian. 
Li^ his' Si^wart,* his'i^rl von Bui^heim’ and other 
novels have little action or interest of story, but aro dis¬ 
tinguished by pure morality and an amiable though 
exaggerated sensibility. This excess of sensibility and 
sentiment, which however was merely caricatured by his 

t irofessed imitators, qualified him well for an elegiac and 
yrio poet; and bis productions of that class are distin- 
suishra by the tenderness and religious feeling which they 
nreathe. His sermons are likewise compositions of no 
ordinary merit, attractive in style, eloquent, and impressive. 

In his personal character he is said to liave been rather 
cold and reserved, and therefore disappointed many who ox- 
peoted to find in the author of * Siegwart’ an impaasionod 
enthusiast His romances may bo forgotten, but his poems 
never can. 

MILLE9, JBREMIAB, dean of Exeter, was the son of 
Jeremiah Milled and nephew to Dr. Thomas Millet, bishop 
of Waterford and Lismore. Bishop Milles left his fortune 
to his nephew Jeremiah, who was born in 1714, and edu¬ 
cated at Eton. He afterwards went to Corpus Christi Cul- 
l^;e, Oxford, where he took the degree of M.A. in 1735, 
and that of D.D. in 1747. His uncle collated him to a 
prebend in the cathedral of Waterford, and presented him 
to a living near that city, whirii be held but a short time, 
choosing to roside in England. Upon his return he mar¬ 
ried Eutfa, the daughter of archbishop Potter, through 

whow moani he obtaiaed the muted teotoriei of Sh Edmuod 
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the King and Bt Nicholas Aeon, in Lombard Street, vlth 
that of Hentham, in SurrCT, and the aineoure reet^ of 
Weat Tenine, in Suaaex. in 1762 Dr. UiUea wu nomi* 
noted to the owery ofBaeter, on the adTaoerannt of Dr. 
Charles Lyttelton to the see of Carlisle, vhom be also 
succeeded u president of the Soeiety of Antiqaarles in 
1769. In the * Arebtoologta’ are serw connannioations 
by him: particularly one entitled ‘ Obeerratioes on the 
Wardrobe Aceoant^tbeYearl483,vhertiBareeoDtuned 
the Doliveriee made fbr the Coronation of Xing Richard the 
Third, and some other Particolars relating to thatUonaroh;' 
and another iArchetoL, roL ir,, p. 331-346), in vhioh he 
joined the abbd Barthdiemy in denying the genuineness of 
the Apamman medal. Ur. Gongb intorms tie that, while 
dean of Exeter, he formed a large coUeetion of materials for 
the * History of Devonshire.’ His most unsuccessful literary 
attempt was to vindieate the authenticity of Rowley's Poems, 
ill an edition which he printed, in 4to., in 1782. The dean 
(lied February 13, 1784. 

(Nioliols’s Literary Aneedotet, vol. it., pp. 471, 472 ; 
Chalmers’s Biogr. Dut., toI xxii., pp. 166,169.) 

MILLET, a plant which botanists class among the 
grasses, though, in somo species and in foTourable situa¬ 
tions, it attains the height of 18 or 20 feet. (Burckhardt’s 
7'ravch in Nubia, p. 280.) The stalk of all the species of 
millet resembles a jointed reed, having at every joint a long 
broad loaf, which embmeea the stalk with its base. The 
plants are all annuals, and grow quickly, yidding an abun¬ 
dance of small grains which are set round a oompaet spike at 
tlio top of the stalk. The stalk itself is filled with a saccha¬ 
rine juice. 

Millet thrives best in a light sandy soil, and if suffi¬ 
cient spaco is allowed between the plants to weed and hoe 
them during their early growth, they will afterwards over¬ 
top and smother all weeds, and yield an abundant return 
with little labour and without much manure. The seeds 
however require a climate wanner and drier than that of 
England to ripen promrly. Millet is cultivated largely in 
the southern i»rts of Europe—in Spain, Italy, the south of 
France, Switwlond, and Soutborn GenDony; but it is 
grown roost extensively in the But Indies, China, Arabia, 
Syria, Egypt, and Nubia. It bu also been introduced into 
the West Indies, where it is called Gxdnea com, and is used 
as food for Iho negroes. 

In the East millet is uiod u food for men ; but in Europe, 
though it is sometimes mode into loaves and cakes, and 
frenuently into puddingy it is mostly used for feeding 
poultry end domestie animals. The leaves and panicles 
are given, both green and dried, u fodder to cattle. 

Millet bu been described by botanists under the genorio 
terms Holcut and Sorghum, most general species, the 
common Indian millet (tfofotMSorgAwn, Linn.), Known in 
Nubia by the name of Ihtrra, is describe under SojtoKVK 
V17LOABK. We briefly notice the most important of tho 
other species 

Black millet {Holeue nver, Arduino) is one of the largest 
species. Caffre millet (Hmcht Cttfer, Arduino) is e native 
of the Capa of Good Hope. Yellow-seeded millet (Holeut 
saecharaiut, Linn.) is a native of the Eut Indies. Two- 
coloured millet {Holeue bieolor, linn.) is said to be a native 
of Persia. Drooping millet (SofyAum etmuum) is ouUi- 
vated in Arabia, oyr^ and various parts of the Levent 

MILUN, AUDIN LOUIS, boro in 1768. wu an emi¬ 
nent French antiquary, who aucoseded Barthtimy u 
kemr of the antiquitiu and medals in the Royal libnry 
at Paris. His‘Dictionnain du Beaux Arta,”I>ictioanalre 
de la Fable,’ ’ Monumens Antiq^ues,' and ‘ GaUrie Mythc^ 
gique,' are all uuful oontribuwns towards arehieology and 
the fine arts. Besidu tbeu works, bis ’Maguin Rney- 
cbpddique,' which hs carried on for twenty nets withwt 
seexing any profit from it, wu a highly valuifole literary 
jourual. and may now be regarded u a repotilatyemninrag 
much important infomtatioo. To the above may be added 
bis ‘ Voyage dans lu IMmrtdutns da Midi de U Thsaoe.* 

‘ Voyege dans la Savoie,' and ’ Voyage dana le Uilaoaii.’ 
Theu works pooaeu a permaaeiri mtanet on aaoount of the 
historical and antiqnanaa matter whish Aay eontain. He 
died August Utlw. 1618. 

MILLION. [NnsneeibN.] 

HILLSTONB-ORIT is the title of a remarkable gyenp 
of strata which belong to the eaiboDiforoos nstomero se¬ 
parate the coal formatton from the momitain Hmettoia. Xl 
may be regarded u one of the many instoaoee * tnn^ 
P. C.. No. 940. 


tion’tm a large suH whidi reveal to the geologist loeal 
ehangw of leui and posttion of the antient lands, wlmreby 
new currents were oceasimied in the tea, and new depositions 

S rodueed in its bed. Instead of the deposits of mountain 
mutone generated by proceeeu atmoet purely marine, we 
have in the millstone-mt group evideoee of streams fiom 
the interior of elevstod lands and periodioal enrrente wfaich 
spread pebbles, sand, and clay, with land-phnta, ever lur- 
moM where, previously, eomls. and shells were seemnulsted 
intbe quiet sea. The character of this group variuaeeordine 
to a certain law of development, in Pauing from the south 
to the north of Eogtond. It is of uttie importanee in the 
south-west of England, South Walea, or any of the midland 
coal-fields, but in Derbyshire it aoqairu grut tbwkDess, end 
appears in some of the mmt striking seenu of that tomanlie 
county. Here it is a series of thick arenaceous rucks, ai- 
lemating with shales and fisgstonu below tbe coal and 
abovo tM Umeetone. Perhaps no man rsmarkable feature 
in Engliab geoli^ can be noticed than tbe bold crags of 
millstone-grit which ore crossed u the trsveller proceeds 
from the cw of Sheffield to the limeetone of Csstlcton. 

Fsrthor to tbe nwth, between the deep Umulone dales of 
Yorkshire, the millstone-grit rocke jtopMr on the summit 
of Ingleborougb, Fenygfacnt, and Whanisida, mixed witb 
shales, limestones, ironstones, and beds of coal. At least 
three distinct bands of coarse pebbly millstone-grit here 
occur, though not in one hill, and a similw ehmoter be¬ 
longs to tbe uriw in Durham ijtdNtwthumberlaaiL Ihrough 
aH the extreme north of Buglaud indeed tbe milklonc-grit 
group passes by its ooal,, ironstone, &e. to tbe eoal forma¬ 
tion above, and by its Umutonm and peculiar shales to the 
mountain limestone below, by eo euy a gradatioo that the 
whole appears one vut seriw of usociatdJ deposits. 

Tbe rock from which the group is nsmed, tbe millstone 
grit, is a very coarse-grained quartsow sandstone, witb layers 
of pebbles, often defioiog thS upper w under turfocee of 
beds, and sometimes(u near Keigbley)eeDtainiiigremarka¬ 
ble masses of laminated mies, wbiob is not commoi) in toe 
substance of tbe stone. The most coavee end jusrtsose parts 
of the stone have a vague resemblance to unmicaceous gra¬ 
nites (astbatof Ravenglass), and thisisstreogthened by the 
occasional abundance of felspar, in la^ masses crystallised 
within, but ft^mented or worn to a pebbly aspeot exter¬ 
nally. This discIssM pnbably tbe true tustorv of toe rock. 
It is e re-aggregated mass of tho dirintegraten materials of 
granite; as almost every ssndstone of the eoal diitricta 
u liable to assume locally the coarseness of grain of tbe 
millstone-grit, and all appear to contain folspar grains and 
fragments (often decomposed to porcelain clay), uio im^r- 
tance of a study of (be millstooe-grit beemes evident, ^o 
organic remains are a mixture of those belonging to the 
coal formation (plants) and those of tbe subjacent limestone 
(coifohifera, mollusca). 

MILNER, JOSEPH was bom in tbe neighbourhood 
of Leeds, on the Sod of January, 1744. He was sent 
to the grammsr-iebool et Leeds, where, by hts industry 
and talents, among which a memory of moat extraordinary 
nower was ctmspieuous, be gained tbe warm cegiid of bis 
instructor, the ilev. Hr. Moore, who resolved to have him 
sent to eoll^e. This plan wu nearly frustrated by the 
death of Uilner’s fotber in very narrow cireumstanees; but 
by the assistance of some gentlemen in Leeds, whoM chit- 
dnn Milner had lately engaged in teaebing. end by the 
olte of the offioe of cfaapel-elerk at Catherine Hall, Cara- 
bri^g^ he wu enabled to enter that hall at toe age of 
eighteen. In tbe year 1766 be took bis degree of B.A., and 
gained toe ebano^r’s second gold nedM for elsssieal 
knowledge. He now became unitant in tbe school, and 
aflerwaros the curate of the Rev. Mr. Atkinson, of lliorp 
Arch, neer Tadeuter. Here be pcoeeeded in tbe ooiapoaA 
tion of an epio poem, entitled ‘Davideii,’which be had 
eommenead at Orabridge, and whieh be afterwards fini rtmd 
atHulL Itwu tabmitM to Dr-(aftirwards bishop) Hurd, 
who highly ewnplinienled the author on the taleot it die- 
iiiayed^hpt advised him to defkr its pnbUoatioD. Not tong 
after he hiid obtained deaeon’i orders, Milow wu elaeted 
hud-master of the gramoiar-eehooi, and aftamoon-laetarer 
oftteprineipalebuMofHulL lEa aolmol tneraaaad under 
his oaie. Be not only Intredoead kto yotragar biother to 
tbau literary pursuiu in •Mah ba wu aftarwatde diatiu- 
guisbed [Mii>i«xB.laAaol hot he abo took Ua mother tnd 
two orphan ehiUian of hts dder hrothac to Uve with him. 
About tbe year 1770 be embraoed the aantimeots of tbe 
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•Tta^elietl in tho churcli of Bno^nil. This chaiitro 
in bii religiout viaws brought upon him nt^luct, and in 
some eoaw open opposition from many unoiiK the upper 
clossM «ho had once been hit admirers and tneodi; put 
bis ehmch was soon crowded with others, chiefly from tbo 
lower orders of the people, in whoae sentiments and manners 
hia preaching produced a striking change; and at length he 
not only recovered the eoteem uf hia fellow-tewntmon, but 
lived to see bis own raligioua sentiments become so popular 
in the town that many m the pulpits of the oburcbca were 
Ailed by his friends and pupils, and he himself was clioson 
vicar of Hull by the mayor and corporation. His election 
took place only a few weeks before his deoth, which bap- 
mnod on the 15th of November, 1797, in ilio 64th year uf 
his age. For sercateen years before his death lio had been 
vicar of North Fenriby, near Hull. A monument, uxoculed 
^ Bacon, was orected to his memory in tbo high church of 
Hull by several gentlemen who had been his pupils. 

The excellonciM of Mr. Milner's personal cliaroelcr v sro 
nnho highest order. Hu was deeply pious, upright in all 
his conduct, singularly open and sincere, and kind, choor- 
fut, and amusing in sociol lifo. In his politicad principles 
^ was strongly attached to tlio established order of things 
in church and state. 

The work by which he is best known is the ‘ History 
of the Church of Christ,’ Wtiirli was commenced by him¬ 
self and completed by his brother, the dean of Carlisle, 
nnd which extends from the risn of Christianity to the 
Keformstion. The Arst edition of this work appeared in 
5 vols. 8 to., 1704 to 1812, and a second edition in 1810. 
It has been more than once reprinted. Tlie plan of tho 
history is thus stated in the author’s Introduction: after 
stating thut in all ages of the church there have oxisled 
’ men who have been real, not merely nommt Christians,' 
he proceeds:—'It is (be bistnry of tbeso men which I 
propose to write. It is of no cuntequenco with respect to 
my plan, nor of much importance, 1 believe, in its own 
nature, to what tixlemal church they belonged. 1 inland 
not to enter with any nicety into an account of their rites 
and ceremoiftet, or forms of churcb-governiueut, much less 
into thoir jecular history. Even religiotu eonlroveraiet 
shall bo omitted, except those which seem to bc.ir a relstion 
to the essonco of Christ's religion, and of which tbo history 
uf bis real church re(]uiros sumo acet^nt. Let not ihu 
reader expect tint the aolions of great men (great in a 
secular view, 1 mean) will be exhibited to his notice. No¬ 
thing but.what appears to me to belong to Christ's kingdom 
shall be admilteu: genuine piety is llio oiilv thing which 1 
intend to cclebraW It is manifest that on this plan no 
comvltts church history ran be written. Such a work 
ought assuredly to roenm the religious opinions and prac¬ 
tices which have at any time nrevmlcd ainong any of those 
who profess tho Christian faith; leaving llie reader (• con¬ 
clude, frotn these materials, which parties have bwn right 
and which wrong. But on Milner’s plan we hare avowraly 
the history of only one class of opinions, and the choice of 
this class U determined solely by their sgrecihent with the 
sentiments of the author. Now, to say nothing of the 
temptation to do violence to facts, to which an author is 
exposed who is determined to trace the existonco of certain 
principlos in all sges of the church (a temptation from 
which it is but just to add that Milner has escaped), it is 
dear tlis^ writing on this plan, two eoclesiastirsl nistorians 
of opposite creeds would produce works contoiniM very 
different seta of fkets, but oach professing to bo a' Histon 
of tho Church of Christ.' Though, for mese reasons, Mil- 
ner’s work cannot be called a eom^ta church history, its 
value os a e^rilnttion to church history is very great. It 
is written in that apirit of piety, and of deep interest in 
what the author believca to be true religion, which is not 
always found in our celebrated church fustorisns; and for 
the very reaooAa.I'hich prevent ita being eomplet^ it opn- 
Uins inonpiinMit^t which hod previoualybMn little 
.attended to. .It fmi^sng moat other ebotcli histories in 
the use xhqda of ue of the Fathers, (hough the 

reverence which the professes £>r those venerable 

men has led him to trust fum too much. 

Tbo other work; of Hr, ozei—K' Gibhon'a account 

,of Cliristianihr eoosidersd; toglAsr with some Strictures 
.on Hume's Dialognes omeemiW Nat^ Eeligion.’ a, 

' Some Fasaages in tbe Life of.Wimam HpvnnL* 3, * Essays 
on the Inttuimceorths Holy Spirit.' '4,‘TiaettandEssays, 
Theologicalaud HistoricaL' i, 'MeticalSennona; with 


an Account of his Life, by tbe Dean of Carlisle,’ 2 vols. A 
complete collootion of his works was odited by the dean of 
Carlisle. 8 vols„ 1810. 

MILNE^ IBAAQ dean of Carlisle, and brother of the 
preceding, was bom in 1751. At the age of six he began 
to accompany his brother to the graromar-ichool at Leeda; 
but at hia father's death his studios wore interrupted, and 
he was employed in learning the woollen monufach^ at 
Lcoda When Joseph Milner was appointed head master 
uf tho grammar-school at Hull, ho released his brothur- 
from his engagements at Leeds, and took him under his 
own tuition, employing him as his assistant in teaching 
tho younger boys. In his life of bis brothor the dean 
uxprossos his sense of this act of kindness with an afTec- 
tionate warmth which shows tbe attachment tliat exiaicd 
lietween tbe brothers, and is equally creditable to the feelings 
of both. In {770 Isaac Mililcr entered Quecu's College, 
Cambridge, where he took his degree of B.A, in 1774, and 
was Seiiiur Wrangler. In 1775 he wot elected Fellow of 

g ueen’s College, and in 1783 Jacksonion I’rofesior of 
xperimontal Philosophy; in 1788 he took his degree of 
D.D-, and was elected Master of Queen'a College; and iu 
1798 ho was apjiointod Lucasian Professor of MutUumsties. 
In 1791 he was appointed Dean of Carlisle. He was twice 
Vice-Cbancclinr. in 1792 and 1800. At Cambridge ho 
formed a close friendship with the late Mr. Wilberlbrce. by 
whom he was introduced to Mr. Pitt; and in company with 
those eminent men he made a tour on the Cuitiucnt about 
tho year 1787. He died at the house uf Mr. Wilberfurce, at 
Konsiiigtoii Gore, on tho 1 st of April, 18211. 

Dean Milner was possessed of very extensive and areu- 
rate leaining. which he always hail at his coinniand. 11c 
h:^ great talents for conversation, ond a iliqniAcd sim¬ 
plicity of majuior. His religious and iwliiicot principles 
agreed pretty closely with bis brother's. Hu wtoIc the 
fidluwing works, besides several scientific pajiers in tin? 

‘ PbilosopUival TrAiisactious,’ and tho continuation of his 
brother's ‘Church History:' —‘Animadversions on Dr. 
Haweis’s History of the Church of Christ‘ Blrictures on 
some of the Publications of the Rev. Herbert Marsh, in¬ 
tended as a RepW to some of his Objections against the 
Bible Soriety.’ 'The following were published after Ins 
death :—• Sornions,’ 2 vtds.; ‘ Es-say on H umaii Liberty.' 

{* Memoir of Dean Milner,’ in tho Chriatmi Obki-ruer for 
May, 1820, vol. xix- p. 289.) 

MILO', MELOS, uno of tho larger Cyclades in the 
iEgcan sea, about 70 miles north of the coast of Crete, ami 
G5 cast of tho coast of the Peloponnesus. Jl is 14 miles 
long from east to west, and iu breadth is almut eight miles. 
Its northern coast is indented by a deep bay, which forms a 
natural harbour, ono of the best and safest in the Letaiit. 
The surface of tbe island is mountainous, and of volcanic 
formation; it has hot mineral springs, and mines of sulphur 
and alum, llie soil is fertile, and produces abundance of 
fruit, wine, oil, and pasture for cattle. The populalioii, 
which was above 20,000 in the time of Tournefort, ulwut a 
century ago, has greatly decreased; it is now stated vaguely 
at 7000 by Balbi, and at only 1500 by Tliiersch, but this 
last estimate appeart too low. 

Besides the chief town, called also Milo, which is iu the 
east part of the iiland, near the port, there are several vil¬ 
lages, called Pollone, San Dimitri, Castro, &c. Hie luwcr 
grounds near the sea arc marshy, and arc said to render liio 
air unwholesome in summer. 

Melos it said to have been colonised Arst by the Pbeeni- 
mans, and afterwards by the Locedsemoniant. During the 
Peloponnesian war tho Athenians sent an umament lu 
reduce it under the command of Nieias, the son of Niceratus, 
but the attempt Ailed, Soma yean later in the war a new 
expedition from Athena landed on tbe island, and after a 
siege of several monlbi took tbe town of Heloe, when the 
Athenians put to death all tbe adult males, end catriml away 
tho women and ohildron u slavee, after which a colony uf 
Ailieriiana was tent to occupy the place. (Tbucyd., iii, 61 ; 
V. 84, & 0 .) At a later periodMelos. like the i^bt Greek 
ulandi, beeome aph)eot to Borne, end ofterwivds to the 
Byzantine emperon. tbe Venetians, and the Turks. It now 
forms port of the new kingdom of Greece. 

There are extensive rcmoioi of tke ontient capital of the 
island, Melot, near tbe greet harbour, consisiiDg of part of 
an amphitheatre, cyclopeoii wells, a temple of Venus; and 
numerone subterranean gelleries. . A fine etatpe of Vcuui, 
found at McIvK, is in tbe mqaeuD of tho Louvre at Porio, 
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A number of roses and other antiquities horo been dis- bility to an array composed of forty or fifty difTerent tribes, 
covered among the ruins. but injurious inasmuch as it exposed them to the very mo* 

Near tho norlb-eaat extremis of Milo is the rocky island uoeurre which MiUiadespractised, and with a view to which 
of Cimolos, caUed by tho Iialian sailors Ai^entiera; the he apparoutly arranged bis fbreot, so that the centre might 
channel belweeu the two is very dangerous in slurmy be weak and the wings strong, llie Persian centre btoko 
weather, and noted for shipwrecks. (Duppor, DeKriptinn that of the Greeks, and pursued them toward the hills, but 
des Iiht de I*Archipel.; Porcacehi; Tourneibrt. in each wing the Athenians, who charged atdouble- 

MILONOV. HlCHAKL,aRuuianpoetof considerable quick time, dispersed those who were oppo^ to them, 
talent, and who, but for his premature death, would proba- wheeled round and routed the victorious Persians. This 
bly hare risen to greater literary eminence, waa burn in decided tho battle. The van<|uithed perished in thouaands. 
1792. and received his education at the university of Mos- by the sword, in the marshes, and in attempting to embark 
cow, where be distinguished himself by his application and on board their ships; and tlic Athenians and their allies 
abilities. His jHioms, which were first published in a collec- the Platsans wore left completely masters of the field, 
tivo form in 1819. consist chiefly of satires, epistles, and Herodotus states G400 as the number of the Persian 
various lyrical pieces, and display olevation of mind, acute dead, and 192 the number of tho Athenians who fell. The 
tliinking, and tender feeling. Among them are some Irans- tactics practised at this battle are worthy of remark, as 
lations and imitations from Horace, Schiller, and others, ing so completely opposed to the Dorian plan of preserving 
He died October 17-29,1821. a closo and impenetrable phalanx, and much more nearly 

Ml'LTl ADRS CMtXnd^oc) was the younger son of Cimon allied to those or modern warfare. Perhaps no baitle nver 
(who a'ot sprung from a iiubluAiheiiiaii family), and nephew roflucted moru lustre on tlio successful oommamlcr than that 
of the cider Mdliadcs, who, during the life of Pisistratus, of Marathon on MUtiades; though it should bo observed, 
had founded a tyranny, or arbitrary government, in llie that he, whom all oges have regarded as the defender of 
Chcrsoiicsu. Tho elder MiUiades Imd been succeeded by liberty, began his career as an arbitrary ruler, and on only 
Stes.'igoras, the cider son of Cimon, on whose death the young ono occasion in bis wliolelifc was engaged on the side of free- 
MiUiades sueceoded to his place. Tiic first important affair dom ; but for the same man |p be the liberator of his own 
in which MiUiades apt>ears is at that juncture, during the country and a despot in another is no inconsistency, as the 
Scythian expedition of Darius, me- 513, when the Greek course of human events has often shown, 
commanders who guarded tho raft over the Danube de- Tlie buttle of Marathon put an end to tho expedilion 
bated whethor they should not cut off the Persian king's headed by Dutis and Artaphemes, and the career of Mil- 
rutruut by breaking up the passage. MiUiades atlvisod the tiades closed soon after. He appears next at Paros, (u 
destruction of the bridge, and nlthnngh bis opinion wus which he laid siege with seventy Athenian ships. Tlie 
overruled, it is not too much to suppose that his reason for Parians defended themselves bravely, and, if we may be* 
advocating it was exactly that on which it was afionvards lievo Herodotus, Miltiades had recourse to magic, in the 
rejected. So shrewd a politician could hardly have foiled praclico of which he'Vbceiveda wound, which, with general 
to observe, that to annihilate the Persian power was. as ill success, compolled a retreat On his return, ^oile yet 
Histisiis suggested, tantamount to giving all tho tyrants of suffering from a gangrene in the wound, he was accused, 
individual c.uieB their dismissal. tried, and condemned ibr deceiving the people. Thp pun- 

Twenly years ofterwards, MiUiades was called upon to ishmont was commutod for a fine; but being unable to pay 
act a mure irD]M}rtant part. Hipparchus, one of the sons of it, he died in prison. 

I’isistratUi, had fkllen hy the hands of Ilarmodius and Aris- Ihe character of Miltiades is one on which, with the few 
togitun; and Hippias, the other son, who had been driven materials which history has left, we should not judge too 
from Athens chiefly by the aid of the Spartans, lind re- exactly. The outline which remains is one that, if filled 
tired, as Greeks both then and subsequently often did up, would seem fittest to contain tho very model of a suc- 
imder similar circumstances, to the Persian court. In cessful statesman in an age when the prime minister of 
Ionia, the burning nf Sardis was followed by a war which Athens was likewise the leader of her armiea. Beeren has 
lasted for six years, in which each parly scorned to have briefly noticed tho transitioifwhich took place in tho ebarae- 
Icarned a lesson: tho Persians, that their enemy was not ter of Athenian statesmen from tho warrior like Themis- 
alioscthcr despicable; and tho Greeks, that without unity lodes and Miltiades to the werlike rhetorician like Pericles, 
of piaii there wus no Impn of success. > and thence to the orator, who to his rlietorical skill united 

III H.c. 402. Mardonius led the first Persian armament, no military prowess. Miltiades with great fjeneralsliip 
which was dispersed by a storm in doubling the peninsula showed great power as a statesman, and some, but not 
of Aihos. In U.C. 4<JU,useeond armament under Dalis and much, as an orator. This is agreeable to his age. Whether 
Artaphcrncs was sent against Greece. This force crossed he was a true {lalriot, governed by high principle, it is now 
to Naxos, and thence to Delos and Enbeen. A tew days impossible to determine. Re achieved ono great action, 
sufficed to swoop through the inland of Eubwa, and the which for his country produced a most decisive result. The 
whole armament made for tho coast of Attica. Guided by unfortunate close of his career may be emiiidered by sonic 
Hippias, who knew the capabilities of every snot of ground ns showing the ingratitude of democracies ; but perhaps a 
in his country, the army landed at Marathon. [Marxthov.] judicious nistorian will draw no conclusion of the kiiul. 
I'hc plain nf Marathon extends inwards from the sea to the especially with such imperfect materials before him as w u 
mountains, wltere it is contracted into a narrow glen by tho possess for the life of this illustrious Athenian. 
f>}mrs of two hills, but spreads out beyond the base of these (Sec Herodotus, lib. v., vi.; Cornelius Nepos, whose bin- 
apura and between them and tho sea. It is roughly in tho naphy of Miltiades is of no value; Plutarch; ThiilwallV 
form of a T, the top stroke representing that part wliieh nitiory of Or<>eef; and Clinton’s Va*ti; for the office of 
borders on the sea, and tho leg of tho letter corresponding Strategus, Schumann and AUitche Proeest; and for 

to the glen, which is dividea lengthwise by a roountaiii the topography of Marathon, Pausanias, Dodwell, and E. D. 
stream. Through this glen lay tlw road to Athens, and on Clarke's 'I'rttvelt ) 
the eastern side of the hill the Athenian army post^ itself. MILTOil. [Kent.] 

Aecor<ling to eustom, the army was under tM direction MILTON, JOHN, son of John and Sarah Miltun,* Wa.« 
often gent^s, each of whom took Ute command for one bom December 9, 1608 , at bis flithePs house m Bread- 
day In turn. One of the ten was Miltiades. who had just street, I>nidon. Hewasof a good fomily, bis foiber having 
been acquitted on a charge of tyranny, more peihape owing been educated at Cbrisi Church. Oxford, but was disinbe* 
to the pelitio way in wUieb he had used his power in the rited for turning Protestant. He was a man of great 
ChertonesoB, than to the real merits of hit conduet He musical acquiremantt, and specimens of his compoaition are 
had a powerfal ally in the poIemaKh CalUmaehoi, who, by preserved in Burney’s *Hitt^ of Music.’ 
virtue of his oSee, commanded the right win^ and had as Milton's education appears to have been Ndulowsly eon- 
equal vote with tlm ten geaenla The votes of the aener^ ducted; first under a person of Pur^n opinions named 
being divi^d en the qaestion of an engagement, GaHus*- Young, who was roaster of Jeaua GoUo^ Cambridge, 
chus, by his vote, deemed fbr fighting; and when the day during the Protectorate, and afterwaxdeat St. Pant's Sehoo! 
of command came round to Mittiadss, the battle took {daee. snder Alexander Gilt. Prom St Paul’s be nroeeeded to 
; The Persian antsy was mneh non numerous than tbet Cbrkt^i College, Cambrklgn, whero, u the Coli^o Register 
of the Greeks, who are generaHy reekoned at I9.0M. In informs us, he was admitted. February 12,1624. 
the centre of the Persian host were stationed their beat At the University he was distinguiihed tot the peculiar 
■eldieis, a pceeaution necessary in order to give aona m- - nu aww 1i itiIt Mjiim tn itw Tuini—t ngWin i 
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•xeelteitca of bis Lstin Tenet, and, according to hie own 
expression, met with ‘ more tbon ordinarr favour end re* 
spect* during the seven years of his otay tbere. It will be 
ininecetsory here to go into the momentous question wbe* 
ther bfiltoii was whipped at Cambridge. Dr. Johnson it 

* ashamed to relate wbot be fears is true, that Milton was 
one of the lost students in either university that suffered 
tlio public indignity of coiporal correction,’ and Worton, in 
an elaborate commentary on Hilton’s first elegy, draws 
from the words a meaning which would have startled the 
author: but there appears small reason to believe the feet. 

After having declined both the church and the bar, he 
retired to his nther't house at H<«ton in Buekinghamsbire, 
where, during s residence of five years, he read over all the 
Greek and l^tin cloasieo, and, os it is supposed, wrote Iris 
’Arcades,’ ‘Comui,’ 'L’Allegro,' ’ 11 Pensoroso,’and * Ly- 
cidso.' Attempti have been made to fix the precise place 
where some of Mdton's minor poems were written, by a 
reference to the descriptions of scenery contained in them. 
It appears to us that these attempts depend on a mistshon 
principle; that, namely, of assuming the poet’s mind to be 
influenced in such mstlers by the scenery with which he it 
at the time familiar. Now that localities mutt ofiect a per¬ 
son who is writing descriptive poetry,no one will deny: but 
in purely imaginative poetryj^like 'L’Allegro’or‘11 Pen* 
seroKo,’ we cannot attach any great weight to such consi- 
doratiuns, particularly whsn the descriptions ate so general, 
and whon the detcriber is Milton. 

Ill 16J7, on the death of bit mother, Milton travelled 
into Italic during which journey he was introduced to Gro* 
tius, to Galileo, and to aosso's patron, Msnso. While in 
Italy news reached him of the progress of the troubles in 
Eiij^ond. Relinquishing bis original intention of prolong* 
ing bis journey to Sicily and Greegs* he returned, alter 
an absence of fifteen monlho, and devoted himself to the 
educaiion of bit nephews, John and Edward Phillips, 
and to the politics of the day. Much has bcon said on 
his system: Dr. Johnson has sneered at it; and more 
modern authorities have caught at it in order to support 
a convenient theory, each perhaps without reflecting much 
on the aubjeet The tendency of hit tebemo was not to 
supply the tlien existing deficiency of instruction in the 
knowledge of usture, or to substitute some other treatise on 
such matters for the works of Aristotle, but to exeliange, as 
quietly os possible, and at the asmo time os decidedly, the 
merely formal routine of cIoMidol toachine for one in which 
the Ixwks that were read might arouse thought as well os 
exercue memory. His list comprises almost all the technical 
ti'cstises extant in Latin and Greek, but excludes history and 
almost all the belter known books of poetry, probably be* 
cause he only intended it for children, and postponed such 
subjects for the instruction or amusement of riper years. 
His aims were not those of a malbematieian or the philo¬ 
sopher of nature; the states not science, was in his view, 
and his olgect was to make, not good members of a uni¬ 
versity, but well-informed citiseos. To this tend his euh^y 
of manly exercises and his plana for a common table, which 
ouuld have bad little importance in the eyes of a student 

In 1641 Milton began his poUticol career by writing a 
treatise * Of Reformation.* which was followed in the same 
year by those on ' Prelalicsl Epitepptcy,’ ‘The Reason of 
Chureu Government urged against Prelacy,* and some ani- 
modversiou on a tract of Biobop Hall’s, and in the next by 
‘ An Apdon for Smeetymouua.’ 

In 1643 M married liia first wife, who wot the daugh¬ 
ter of a country gentleman of Oxfordabire. Not long 
afterwords bis conjugal troubles began, bv tboLieftiaal of 
his wife to return to him from a visit to her father. He 
aceordingly iwpudiatad her, and in 1644 and 1645 published 
four treati s es in justifioetion of bis conduct The former 
year is also reiDarkable os that in which be produced bit 

* Tnetaie oa SdueatioD.’ uid that most able w dl appeals, 
the ‘ AreopogUiM, or a Speec h f« the Liberty of Uolicenaed 
Printing,’ a work wkieh contoina in tho some apace more 
poaeogee of ourpaming etoqoenea than any other which pro- 
ceedd from bis own or feon any otb« pen. 

About this time MQton waa leconoiled to hiswife, whose 
family had baen r^ueed to diatraas their devotion to 
the royal canie.* His pen was oUent .until after the execu¬ 
tion of Charles, when be-ptoduoed a troet ea ‘The Tenure 
of Kings and Magistrates j proving that it is lawfliU to call 

* >B 'IUn«w LmI.‘ «hsn Um seseri* npposd totodt- 

o«iM,lsvcfifeawa(b,a,T.MSi. ' 


to aecoimt a tyrant or wicked king,’ Ice. Thia was followed 
by ‘ Observations on the Anklet of Peace, and Animad¬ 
versions on the Scotch Presbytery at Belfest,’ in the same 
year (1649). His next work. 'The History of England,’ 
was interrupted by his appointment to the post of Latin 
secretary to the Crancil of Slate, which bod determined 
that the Latin language should be used in all foreign negc^ 
tiatiuno, a custom wfasM bos not been dispensed with until 
lately os far os treaties ore concerned. At present, treaties 
are written in French, in addition to the languages of the 
parties to it; and disputes on the text are aetiled by an 
appeal to the French version. The Council oould not have 
chosen any man in England better qualified for the office by 
his sound sebolarship end his ready command of the Latin 
language; but it is to be regretted that in his controversies 
with Sklmasius be should nave stooped to criticise style 
instead of weighing arguments. In his new capacity Milton 
was deputed to answer ‘ Eikon Basilike,’ which he did in 
hi* ‘EikonokUitos;’ and soon after to rebut Salmasius’s 
vindication of monarch^ bv bis ‘ Defcniio PopuH Anglicani,’ 
of which two books Hobbes declared himself unable to 
determine whose language was best or whose arguments 
wont 

After bis appointment as Latin secretary he changed bis 
abode to Westminater. Upon the death of his first wife he 
married a daughter of Captain Woodcock of Hackney, who 
died in childbed within a year of their marriage. In 1654, 
or perhaps before that time, he became totally blind, a mis¬ 
fortune whkh bis enemies considered as a judgment from 
Heaven.* 

The duties of his office, occasional pamphlets on |)o1itics, 
and bis ‘History of England,’ which appeared in 1670, 
employed him till be began ‘ Paradise l^st’ At the Re¬ 
storation he retired into obscurity; but he seems to have 
incurred no particular danger, although ho wai once in 
custody of the serjeant-at-arms. Some ascribe bis safety to 
Sir W. Davenant. 

Having obtained indemnity under an act passed in 1660, 
ho married bis third wife, Elisabeth Minsbull; and in 
1665, according to Elwood tho Quaker (who acted in 
some measure as his secretary), be hod completed ‘ Para¬ 
dise I.ost,‘ which was shown to Elwood in a finished 
state in that year, during a visit paid by Hilton to some 
friends of Elwood’s in Buckinghtmshiru. The poem was 
licensed and published in 1667. Five pounds were paid by 
Samuel Simmons, the bookseller, for the cony, with u 

romiie of five pounds more when 1300 copies itiuuld have 

een sold, of the first, socond, and third editions respec¬ 
tively. The * Paradise Lost’ first consisted of only ten Ixwks. 
Tho division into twelve wss made in the second edilioti, 
published in 1674, three years before which time ho had 
produced ‘ Paradise Renined' and ‘ Samson Agonistes.’ 

In 1673 bo published a ‘ Summary of L^ic;’ in 1673a 
treatise‘Of True Religion,’ &o.; and in 1674 his Latin 
letters and exercises. His lost work was a translation of 
the Polish declaration in fevour of John III. He died on 
Sunday, November 6, 1674, and was buried in the chancel 
of St. Giles, Ckipplegate. 

For full information on Hilton's life, his habits, ,a|iwaT- 
ance, be., the reader ii referred to the very c^ious Life by 
Todd, prefixed to his edition of Milton's Poetical Works, 

Milton belonged to tho Independents, a name in his time 
expressive both of religious and of poliiiesl tenets. Ho 
teems to have been os bold in speech os in writing, and this 
boldn^ so early as the dote of his Italian Joumev, gave 
hii feieDdi some uneasiness for his safety. But Milton did 
not consider, as some have supposed, that in entering on oon- 
troverty be wu foUowiim the Mnt of his nature: he oalls it 
expressly a ‘ manner of writing wbereiu knowing myeelf 
inferior to mmlf, led by the genial power of nature to 
another toslul have the use, u I may account it, but of 
my left hand.’ After tbs death of Cbarlea be took a decided 
part againat the Prubyterioni, os ia shown by bis tract on 
the Tenure of Kinga, and became the champion of republi¬ 
canism against Salmaaiua. This wu the period of bit 
greatest celebrity. As Latin secret^ he held an official 
resi^nce for ^ht yurs, and divided the curiooity of 
foreignws with Qomwell himself. Yet, at the RMtoration, 
he had no hordsbipe to complain ofi except the exorbitant 
feet ohargod by too seijeant-ot-^rms, ami it it oven said 
that he him the refusal of hit original office. 

• A eutow SMoaol«( kb bUndSHi ii |Itm la Ui en woeli,' (.atlB^Bpir 
Um,' N«. ST. 
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It trouM be out ol'placo bore to do more than notice In a of Coleridge's and Shelley’s, not to mention Scott, «ho bor* 
cursory manner Dr. Johnun’s critique of Milton’s poetry-, rowed bis measures from other sources. 

To attempt by writing to impress the beauties of on imagi- Of all autbors, antient and modem, respecting whom 
nativu work upon those acquainted with that work is a task contlicting judgments hare b^n prononnera, no one lias 
more easy than useful; for those who do not apprmate had more to contend with, both from the unwise conduct of 
poetic beauty without the guidance of another man^ jud^ his friends and the malice of his enemiei^ than Milton, 
raeut will seldom form any opinions of their own worth Living at a time when party spirit ran high, and identift ing 
j>osseasiug: and in like manner those who are not by their himself with one of the extremes, his enaracter has ran 
own taste directed to see tbo fbultiness of a critique like assailed by many enemies, and of his defenders not a fbw 
that to which we have referred, will probably derive little have made up by violence wliat they want^ in discretion^ 
benollt from being told that it baa fkults. But there is an* It is pert of our national habits to re^rd every man who 
other class of rowers to whom it may be well to direct a can bu so regarded, not according to his ominenco in art or 
few observations; those, wo mean, whose taste is accurate science, so much as according to his station as a political 
enough to onablo them to trace fauUiness as pervading the partisan. This is no theory, but a positive &ct, which 
system, though they cannot discern its particular mistakes, met has become more generally true during tbo last tuff 
In any criticism, on whatever subject, it is most iroportaut century from the accident of that literaturo by which the 
That tlio spirit in which the work subjected to criticism was opinions of a great portion of the reading public is guided 
wrilton, snould be kept in view by the critic. With this —the periodical literature—having assumed a tone decidedly 
restriction and condition an imaginative work like' Lycidas,’ political. Thus Milton is often viewed, not as a poet, not 
written in the atylo of a ichoul of Greek poets, oi which as a writer of all writers most eloquent, but as a partisan. 
Tlicoeritus is the model, would never be called ‘ easy, vul* And yet, until wo divest ourselves of Ibis deep*engrafi«il 
gar, and thcruforodisgusting;’ and its rhymes and numbers habit, we shall never read Milton’s prose works as they 
Would not havo bcoii stigmatised as uncertain and un* ought to be road; we shall never see in them the eommen- 
pU'jsiiig by any one who rotloctod that Milton had Italian lories on his own poetry which they supply; never trace 
nioilcis in view when hu wrote' Lycidas’ in verses of unequal those models of eloquence which they contain; never reflect 
length. that in Milton’s polemics we find the perfection of a rc- 

Txt no one try to render a poem, oven epic or dramatic, viewer's style, with all the acumen and not half the hcavi* 
into an historical form. Charles Lamb lias attempted it; a ness of Bentley, and with qualities more adapted to contro- 
iniin porhaits moro likely to succeed than any of his age; versy than any which have been exhibited from bis time 
and Ills prose SliukspiTe would rather deter than provoke until the beginning of the present oentury; that in bis his- 
iniitalion. Tbo abstinlily of reducing a chapter of Hume’s torical fragment exists a mythological narrative written not 
* History of England ’ into a metrical shape, and then criti- leu iwotically than Niebuhr’s ‘Isays’ and'Legends’ of 
rising it os a poem, is sufliciently manifest; but when wo Roman Histoty. although Niebuhr was the first who fol- 
comc to an imogiuativo work like ‘ II Penseroso,* dissect it lowed, however unconsciously, this great example; and that 
iiilo elements, and make these elements purely narrative, in his ’ Siieech for the Liberty of Unlicensed ranting’ the 
persons arc and have been deceived into supposing this sentiments aro noble, and are moro nobly expressed than in 
ilisscction to be legitimate criticism. any English composition before the days of Burke. It is as 

' Piinulise Lost,’ perhaps the greatest continuous effort of rhetorical modols that wo must view Milton’s prose works; 
human imagination, had originally the form of a drama, of his logic may fail, his facts and arguments may be insuf* 
which several plans remain. The epical form however at fleient, but bis eloquence remains unrivalled, 
last .-tssertol its superiority, although enough of the drama A curious change took place even during Milton’s life* 
nimains in the present poem to enable us to trace with some time in regard to public taste. Tlic Shaksnerian drama, 
i1istiiic(nuss the shape which it probably assumed. In spite that wonderful combination of active and reflective poetry, 
of all that bos been said and written on * Paradiso Lost,’ gave place to a bad imitation of an unnatural model, the 
iho truth of Dr. .Johnson’s o^rvation roust be to a eousi- rreneh heroic play. Italian measuros. those which Surrey, 
dcriililc extent allowed, that it is ' one of the books which Shakspere, ana Milton bad all more or loss practised, wero 
the reader admires and lays down, and forgets to take up supplanted by the ten-srilable rhyming couplet of Di 7 den, 
again.' imitated also from the rreneh. In ftet the nation took 

Much of this inattention is no doubt owing to tbo clia* their euo from the court in matters of taste, and tlio court 
racter of this age. Learned poetry suits ns not. We retjuire was not less subservient to French influence in literature 
aithcr passionate and powerful description, like BvTon’s; imi* than in politics. Whenever a good history of (lie eighteenth 
tations of antiquity su disguised that we aro not all of us able century shall be written, the historian will do well to trace 
to trace tliciD, liku Walter Scott’s; or thoughtful poetry, distinctly tbo way in which English literature has been 
jilbor couched in sensuous imagery, like that of Shelley, or gradually recovering from the taint which it contracted 
aspiring to be pbilosopbival, like that of Wordsworth. But aflor Restoration, os affording a curious illustratiuu of the 
fur allusions to olussicol authors, however beautiful, for an manner in which opinione on taste and on politiee go hand 
oshibition and exposition of the leading doetrinea of Christ* in hand. And no such history can be written without in- 
ianity, couched in language however sublime, and for a eluding a deliberate investigation of the influence which 
history of events so gigantic, we have no taste when con- Milton has exercised, and the esteem in which lie has l>ccn 
veyed in tho form of a poem. In other words,'Paradise held, particularly among the nonconformists, a body of men 
Lost' is not and cannot M extensively popular; and even whose power, beeauso silently applied, has been often uii- 
among its admirers we shall detect many who judro of it derratca or even overlooked. 

not as a poetical but as a theological production. Taken as The editions of Milton's poetical works are verv numerous, 
awholo, a proper estimate cannot bo formod of it by any one Hisprose works have been much neglected, ana wo arc nut 
who has not learning enough to onablo him at leaat to per- awaro that a uniform edition including the tract on Cliristian 
ecive the learning of the author; and the same may be said Doctrine has yet appeared. 

of tho dramatic worktof Milton, for the allusions to passages In the year 1823 a Latin manuscript, with the title ‘ De 
in the Greek tragedies which are contained in the flrat few Doctrina Christiana, libri duo postbumi,* was discovered in 
pages of * Samson Agonistes’ ore almost equal in number the State-Paper Office, and, from internal ond other evi- 
to the lines therosolvos. dence, was ucertained to be the wwk which Milton was 

Milton’s poetry oannot be dismissed without a word or known to havo written on this subjeer, and which wm aup- 
twu un his veraiflcation. His mitehless ear led him to posed to bo lost. It wss edited by the present bishop of 
choose blank verse—s measure till then almost unknown Winchostor (Sumner), and a trsnilation was also published, 
excopt in drtraatio works—as the best metre fbr an epic This work is chsraoterised by the usual boldneu and flwe- 
poom. To the same quality is owing the harmony of nis dom of opinion which pervade all Milton’s writings. Asa 
lyrical verses, in wbiob, as in everything els^ he seems to theological work, it is perhaps almost unnecessary to remark 
have been a contury in advanoe of his own time. If wo that it would bo considered of little value by tny denomina* 
compare his liquid veraee wi& the lilting jinf^ which cht* tion of Christians. 

racloiises almost all the versifiers of the lest century who (Todd’s Life <if Milton; Milton’s Workt.) 

attempted the octave itsnsa, the diffisrence will hie im* MILVU8. [FAtcoinox;TqL x., p. 187.] . . 

mediately diseeraod. It was not natil Milton began to MIME ((him the Greek mimut (^(/wc). an imitator), a 
supers^e the French school that Sngliah poets produo^ dramatic performance of irrenlar form among the Greeks, 
veiws approMhing liis own in iweetneM. ere some in which occurrences of retllifiB were clothed in a poetical 
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■Ircss. It usually consisted of a single seene, uostly eomie, 
sometimes with such dialogue added as the excitement of 
the moment prompted. Mimes appear to have been com¬ 
mon enturiammcnts at feasts. Sometimes they were acted 
on tho sta^. Sophron of Syracuse (bom about h.c. 4120), 
who wrote in tho vulgar dialect of the Doric Greek of Sicily, 
is uonsidcred the inventor of this species of composition. 
Ilii mimes were in rhythmical prose, and were highly 
vHteemed by Plato, who is said to have carried to Athens 
tho taste this species of coini>osition. With the oxcep- 
lion of a fow fragments, and tho names of some of his niimi, 
the works of Sopbion ore lost. Tlio fragments of Suplicon 
are collectod in the'MiiseumCriticum.’No. Vll. We have 
»iocireens of a mimo in the Afteemh idyll of Theocritus. 
Philestion of Nicca, another writer of miines, was contem¬ 
porary with the latter years of Socralcs. Suidos («iXi(rriw») 
calls his mimes biologic, or * pictures of life.' 

Among the Romans, mimes seem to have been nothing 
but irregular harlequinades, probably I he lineal ancestors of 
our'Punch.' In the time of .Augustus, BathylliisandPylsdes 
divided tho taste of tlie Roman capital ns actors of mimi. 
Among the miinograpliers of Rome we find Mattius, X,abo- 
riiis. and Publius the Syrian, tlie second of whom died b.c. 
43, when the third was in the height of his populsrily. Labe- 
rius acted as well os comyiosed mimes. In the reigns of the 
earlier emperors wc meet with other mimographers of cele¬ 
brity, but none came up to the reputatiun of iAberius and 
Pulilius. 

(Maerpb., Sat„ it. Suetonius, c. 311; Zicwlcr, 

De Mimit Romanorum, Oiittingen, 1733, iiuetefl in * Con¬ 
versations J^xikon.’) 

MIMNERMUS OF CX>LOPHON, a Greek elegiac 
poet, contemporary with Solon. Muller, quoting a fragment 
of Mimnermus's elegy ‘ Nanno,' say:, that he was one of the 
colonists of Smyrna who came from Culuphon, and whose 
ancestors at a still earlier period c.amo from the Nelean 
Pylos. To the rcductiun of Smvrna toHalyattes, he ascribes 
the melancholy character of liis poems. (History qf the 
Literature of AntitrU Greect, f. 115.) From Horace and 
Propertius wo gather that his poems had referenco for the 
most part to those appetites which arc, in poetical languazo, 
expressed by the name of love. His mind however was of a 
melancholy turn, which gave to his writings a punsive cost 
not traceable in the writina of oihcrs who belonged to the 
some school, la the few fregments which we havo remain¬ 
ing of Mimnorimis, he complains uf tho bricfiioss of human 
enjoyment, the shortness of the season of ynulh, and of the 
many misorics to which man is subject. Mimiiermus was 
the first who adapted tho elegiac verse to those subjects 
which, from this odaplalion. arc now usually considered as 
proper to it; C'alliiius, its inventor, having used it os a 
vehicle for warlike stroiiis. The fragments of Mimnermus 
have been several times edited, in theculluclions of Stephens, 
Bnmck, Gaisford, and Uoissooadc, to which may bo added 
Kach’s separate edition, published at l^cipsig in 1326. 
Tlicv have boon trunslotud by Ch. von Stolbcrg, Herdor, 
A. W. Schlegjl, and utliers. 

(Ulrici’s (iesehiehln tier Helleniscken DiclithuTUt ) 

MIMCPSE/Ii are a division of the leguminous order of 
plants, whose flowers are regular, the stamens long, usually 
indefinite in number, and bypogynous, and the Hewers val- 
va(e in (ostivation. They are in many cases polygamons, 
and their leaves an always more w less compound. The 
principal genus of the division is the Acacia. [Acacia.] Mi¬ 
mosa itself consists of a ennsidemble number of species, 
many of which an remarkable fur the irritability or their 
leaves, a curioua property which has always rontlereil them 
objects of interest. [Sbnsitivk Pi,ants.} The ipeeiei 
commonly cultivated for the exhibitkin of this phenomenon 
is the Mimosa pudiea, a South American annual. Among 
tho uaeful plants belonging to Mimusom, and not incited 
in tho genus Aeaeia, are the Ingas sspida, dulois, biglobosa, 
and some other*, vboM pods contain a sweet nutritious 
fiDcula, which nnden them At Ibr (bod; aad several kinds 
of Prosopis, the astringent^ of whose pods and bork nndera 
them valuable for tanning purposea. In general, in the 
northern hemisphere Mimosee are confined to tropical 
countries, or to tnose which have a high summer heat; but 
ID the southern hemisphere they extern beyond lueh limits, 
•s in Van Diemen's laud, where Aeaeioa, ooUed Wattles, 
•re the commonest wood. 

JilNANGKABOU. [Suhatoa.] 

MlXf ABST (frooL the ^Arabic meturah, a laBteni)^ in 


Turkish and Eastern archilecluro, a very slender and 
lofiy turret, having one or more projecting balconies 
around it, that divide it externuliy iuio two or moro 
stories. They arc used in Mohammedan comiiries fur tliu 
purpose of calling the P^opjo to prayers, and therefore servu 
the purpose of belfries, lliey are however geiicrolly mnro 
numerous than such purpose actually demauils, (here lieittg 
one at each angle of the building, and sometimes a greater* 
number, and hence they becuioe highly chnracloustic fea- 
tunM, as well on account of their frequency as their tali 
column-like shape, which causes them to cmitrast so pic¬ 
turesquely with the domes that crown tliu cdiflic, and 
together with which they serve to produce a pleasing and 
varied architectural outline. Tito resemblance to the oolutnii 
form is frequently greatly increased by the uppermost giil- 
iery being corbelled and ornamented for a snort dislunco 
downwards, so as to assumo the shape and mass of ii cupitiil, 
above which the structure is usually inude to Icrntihale in :i 
small polygonal alcove, with open urches on its sides, and 
crownw by an ogive or bulbotis dome. 

M1NA8 GERAES. [Bkazil.] 

Ml'NCIO. [Po] 

MINDANAO. [Philippink Islavus.] 

MINDEN, one of tho threo governments into which tho 
Prussian pro^'inc« of Westphalia is divided, is coiniinsod of 
tbeantient principalities uf Minden, P.'iderbom.andCorvcy. 
of theeounty of Kaveiisburg, the bailiwick of Kcckunbcrg, 
and the lordships of Rheda aud Ritlbcrg. Its area is about 
2U00 8({uare miles, and tho population 397,370. It is subdi¬ 
vided into 10 circles: there were forrae^ IScirclos, but soiito 
have been incorporated with others. Lite soil is of unc'qiiat 
quality. There are some barren spots, but the greater part 
is fertile in corn: hemp and flax also are generally cull ivatcil. 
and supply materials for tho manufuciure of linen and 
thread, which, as in tho rest ofWcstphalis, aro tho chief 
branches of industry. The pasturage is good, and cattle 
abound. Iron, lead, and tall are the most important mi¬ 
neral productions. The Weser is tho princi^l river, and 
the trade on its ban^ is very considerable, ^at part of 
this government which fbrmra the principality wus formerly 
a bi^opric, which wu secularised at the peace of West¬ 
phalia, and assigned to the electorate of Brandenburg. 

MINDEN, the rapltel of the goveniment of the same 
name, is situated in 52° 13' N. lat. and 8° S3' E. long., in 
a very pleasant spot on the left bank of the Weser, partly 
in a plain, and partly on the declivity of a mountain-chain, 
in which, at the distonce of about two miles from tho town, 
(here is an opening tlirough which the Weser Mows, forming 
tho celebrated Porta Wostpholica. Mindcii is one of the 
oldest towns in Germany. Tho streets aro narrow mid 
irregular; the housos aro in general built of stone or brick, 
but old-fiishioned. The Domplatz (the Close) is however a 
handsome square, planted with trees. The little river 
Boston flows through the town, and fklls into the Weser. 
Over the latter river there is a very old stone bridge, GUU 
feet long and 25 feet brood. Tbo Frciicli, in their retreat 
in 1313,blowup two of llio arches. Since 1815 Mindcn has 
been again converted into a fortress, and is now one of tliu 
strongest places in Germany. It has six gates. Amung 
the public buildings are four Protestant and three Roman 
Catholic chtircitea, the largest and handsomest of which is 
tbo cathedral, ^ides the gymnasium and a seminary for 
schopimatters, there are several public schools, a Lutheran 
convent, an orphan-house, a bible society, and other useful 
institutioBS. The manufactures are of woollen, linen, 
lektfaer, tobteeo, &e. Of late years (ha refining of sugar 
bBsheea carried on to a great extent. The vinegar manu- 
fkotortes and beer Imweries and brandv distilleries are con¬ 
siderable. In the vicinity there are oil and saw mills. As 
the seat of tl^ ^ministration, the various public offices 
and tribunals of the government and the circle, and carry¬ 
ing on a oon^derable trade on the Waaor, exporting hemp, 
com. brandy, timber, yam. fiee„ Minden is on the whole a 
diriving town, and t^ population (now 8800) is increasing. 

The history of Mindto presents some interestii» particu¬ 
lars. In the year 1036 the emperor Conrad ll. held a 
diet here^ in order to have his ion Henry lit. elected 
king of the Romans. The Refbrmatioit having been 
intiMueed in 15S9, the town was placed under the ban of 
tho empire to 1538, and taken by the emnenw C%arles V. in 
1547. In 1628 itwu taken by lAHy. and to 16.34 by (3eorga 
duke of Lunebnrg, !• 1651 thirty-one persons were be¬ 
headed to toe towa fiic witehenf^ and allerwarda buin^ 
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ou w'liicli ocoa^lon n <lebato took place in llie provincial 
assembly un the question * whence they should wt wood to 
bum thewitclies?' In 1757 it wasoeoupiod ^flwFntucb, 
in I75iiby the Hanoverians, and again by the French under 
Marshal Broglie in 1739. The muvoinents of Prince Fer- 
cliiiuiid Laving caused the French under Castries to take 
up a position to the west uf the town, near the neigh¬ 
bouring vill^e of Todtenhauseii, they wore attacked oy 
Pnneo Ferdinand, who had only 40,000 British and Hano- 
yorinn troops,un the Istof August, 17S9,and defeated, with 
(he luss of 8000 men, of whom 3000 were made prisoners, ie 

MI'NIXIRO. [PiiiLiPpiNK IsLaNOs.] 

MING, a system of subterranean works or excavations 
formed in or going down upon any minorol or tnefalli- 
fimius deposit, fur the purpose of exploring its contents, 
and extracting such ^rtions of them as may be of 
sufiieient value. Tlieso excavations are arranged in such a 
iininticras to facilitate Uio drainage and ventilation of the 
works, to render thorn easily acucssiblo to the minors, and 
to u<^unomise tbo application of hthotir in the extraction of 
fliK metallic ores or other mineral produce. In addition to 
t lie underground works which constitute tlie mine, properly 
so calted, the term usually comprehends also the ground at 
the surface, together with the nuineruus appendages which 
nil! required there, as steam-enginus, water-wheels, and 
iithor machinery for tlrainago, thu extraction of the ores and 
llicir iiiuclianical preparation, with various buildings and 
i-ri'ciii>iis. Thu various works which constitute a mine, 
and their c-oustniutiun and arrangement, are fully described 
in ilm article Miwinq. 

M lues arc usually worked by companies, who hold grants 
or k-a.ves of the property from the mineral proprietors, for a 
certain term of years, commonly Iwcnty-onc. The risk and 
ri'-|»itu>ibility of the undertaking entirely devolve upon (he 
llirim-r party, by whom tho capital is provided and the ma- 
iia.:;cincnt conducted, the proprietor of thu minoral receiving 
:i stipulated portion of tho gross returns of tho mine as a 
coiisiilcrution for tbo use and deterioration of his property. 
This pnipurtion varies inucli according to cinrumstaiices. Iii 
the iiorib of Gngland, wlicie the mines arc comparatively 
sluilluw and cheaply worked, it is comnioul) an eighth or a 
tenth: but in Uurnwatl, where the mines are deep and ox- 
I i.-iisivc. it seldom exceeds a (Iftoentli, an eighteenth, or a 
nvi.-iity-fourth, and is sometimes as low as a thirly-secund. 
Allhuiigh this payment, which is denominated'dues' or 
‘royally,’ from tho circumstance uf all mhiurals having 
originally Iiucn the property of the king, is of eourto 
a iiiiittur of right, and claimed as such whether tho initic is 
profiiiiblc to the parties working it or not, it is frequently 
giiud os well as li^ral policy to greatly reduce or even ro- 
iiiiL it fur a time, during }>criods of temporary poverty or 
liiHs, as a company may thus be encouraged to make further 
trbK which in the end may occasion discoveries highly 
bciieficiul to both parties. Cousidured as properly, mines 
are exceedingly varied and fluctuating, some making very 
i.irgc proHts others baroly paying their expenses, whilo upon 
many there is a heavy loss. Of the capital required to open 
mines in this country, uo general average can be given: in 
some cases not more than 4,000f. or 3,000/. have been ex- 
landed; in nthers, the sum has amounted to 130,000/. In 
the older and best established undertakings, tho number of 
shares is small, ns 64, 100, or 128. In iome recent compa¬ 
nies it has been subdivided intosoverul thousands: but most 
of those have been unsuccessful. Of the profit of nines no 
general estimate can bo given. In some oases it little more 
than repays tho capital expended; in others it amounts to 
two or three hundred thousand pounds sAer paying back this 
sum, while of course every intermediate gradation exists. The 
duration of mines is very uncertain i some Isw are now work¬ 
ing which are known to have been opened ceaturies ago, l^t 
those have been abandoned time after time in conacquenco 
of iMivorty or difBeuUtea arising from imporfbet macuinery, 
unu rc-openod os improvements in the art of mining albrded 
a further scope for enterprise. It may probably do atal^ 
that mines of the soft metals, as copper, tin, and lead, rarely 
cniitinuo in a uniformly productive state for more than fif¬ 
teen or twenty yean to^thrr, althon^b the discovery of 
fresh dcnnils of ore may prolong their existence greatly 
lieyoud this period. Coal and Iron mines, on the contrary, 
are more permanent in their produce, and may continue 
to bo worked for an indefinite tmm of years. 

Great Britain is pre-eminenUy a muting oountry. With 
the exception of quteksilver ana the precis ourials, it 090-' 


laius every variety of mineral in groat abundance, ond has 
been estimated to produce anni^ly a greater amount uf 
mineral wealth limn all the other countries uf Gurupc toge¬ 
ther. Rich and extensive mines of copper and tin aro 
worked in Cornwall and Devonshire; and in Wales niid the 
north of England there arc immensely productive L-ad- 
mines. There ore ric.h mines of copper in Irelaud, and 
lead-mines are worked buth in that country and in Si-ut- 
laiid. Tho most productive miucs of coal and iron in the 
world aro openod in South Wales, in Staffurdsbire, aud in 
Scotland, while valuable coal-mines arc worked in Lan- 
eashiro, CumberUnd, Yurkshirc. Durham, Nortbumbm’land, 
and many parts of Scotland and Irelaud. Beds of rock-salt 
are extensively worked in Cheshire, and large quantities of 
salt are obtained from brine-bprihgsin Woiccstcrabiru. The 
depth which mines have atlainud in this country is very consi¬ 
derable, amounting in many cases to from 2UU to 300 fallioms. 
The quantity uf water drawn from them is far greater than 
in any other part of the world, and the inacliin^ycmployud 
is of the moat powerful and perfect dei-cription. ^ic extent 
and pr^uce of the English mines, the iorge ca)iital em¬ 
ployed in them, and the boldness,the skill, and ability with 
which ihcir management is conducted, arc the adruiraliitu 
of foreign engineers, who make frequent visits (0 this 
country to inspect them. 

Mines arc worked on a more or less extensivo scale in 
every quarter of tho globe, and almost in every country, but 
more especially in those in which igneous and metamorphic 
rocks are abundant. France and wlgium have numerous 
mines uf coal and iruii, and many in which cupper, lend, 
zinc, and other metals arc workeil. 

Spain is a rich mineral country, ond even in its present 
distracted state thu produce nf its iMd-ntines, and more 
especially of its quicksilvcr-ioiucs, is considerable. Germany 
lias long been I'clcbiatcd us a mining country, and there is 
scorcely a metal which is not now produced tlici'e. Thatuiiu s 
of the Hara and of Saxony are well known from the skill 
with which they are wrought, and the quantity of silver 
which tliey produce, us well os copper, lead, and other inclals. 
Austria has numerous mines, producing, together wit hot her 
mineral Kiibstaiices, a large amount of gold, silver, and mer¬ 
cury. The mines uf Uussiuare rich in iron and the pre¬ 
cious metals, but sparingly productive of coal; those of Nor¬ 
way and Sweden produce copper and iron. Of the minerul 
produce of Asia and Africa littlo is known, but miins 
of coal arc worked 111 India and in Cliiiia. Tin is obtained 
in Banoa, Borneo, and the Malayan peninsula, and gold- 
washings have lung buen carried on upon thu coast of AlVicu. 
The continent of .tmeriea, iilthough abounding m inoluls 
and niinoraU, is most celebrated for its gold and silver 
mines; thu former are eliiclly situated in Brazil; the hut! r 
have been extensively vvorkcil in I’oru and Mexico. The 
unru ccIubratodquicksilTur^tnineofGuanca-Veliea issilunted 
in tho former country, and rich copper-iiuiics arc now 
worked in Chili and Cuba. I'licro arc many uiiin-s of coal, 
iron, lead, amt other minorals, now working in (he Uniiu'l 
States of North America, and although hitherto litllo 
worked, luiucral produce is probably abundant Uirougboul 
many parts of British North Ametica, in which the prin¬ 
cipal mines now existing aro those of coal in Nova Scot III. 
The greatest depth to which any mine has ever penctraicil 
is nearly 3U0 fathoms, or 30Ud feet, and this only in one in¬ 
stance, in tho Tyrol. Tbo Samson mine in the Harz is 
about 8300 feet deep, and tho celebrated Vaicnciuqa mine 
in Mexico attained the depth of 1800 feet, which is about 
tho depth of the Consolidated Mines in Cornwall. 

MINE'IXIUS, JOHN, was born about 1623, at Rotter¬ 
dam, and died in 1683. Uo was rector uf the public sebooi 
in bis native town, and edited many of tho Latin clbsaii-w, 
with short notes for tho use of schools. He also published 
a translation of Terence in Dutefa, Rotterdam. ICG3. 
MINERAL VEINS. [Veins, Hi :iKiiAt..J 
MINERAL WATERS. [Watkh.] 

MINERAIXIGY, acconling (0 tho definition riven by 
Kirwan, is the art of distinguishing mineral substanoes 
from each other; nnd it is further observed bjr Mr, Brooko 
iBntyclopmUa Metrop., Mineralogy ’), that tt may be rc- 

S irdra Mth at a scicnco and an art: a* a sciduce, in ru- 
rence to tho knowledge requisite for aupplying aceurtio 
deeeriptions of minerals, and forming what may ^ termed 
a natural dassificatiou; and an art, in reference to tho 
arrangement of the deseriptive ebaraetera for tbe purpoee of 
afterwards distinguiihiBg ninenls ftora eacb other. 
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Mineralogy then must 1m considered es including the 
chemical composition of bodies, and an account of their 
external or phyai^ properties. Both are ^uisite, for sub¬ 
stances occur which agree in their chemical composition, 
and exhibit differences in their external characters; trhile 
there are other bodies which difier in their chemical con¬ 
stitution, but agree in their external properties. 

Various methods of arrangement of minerals hat's 
been proposed by different authors, which we shall not 
minutely describe or discuss, as the alphabetioal arrange¬ 
ment which baa been adopted in this work precluding any 
other here. We may however observe t^t, according 
to Werner, minerals were divided into the four classes 
of earthy mineral^ saline minerals, inflammables, and 
metals: Karsten ritsied them under the beads of earths, 
salts, combustibles, and metals: Hauy divided minerals 
into aeidiferoui earthy substances, earthy substances, non- 
metallio combustible bodies, metallic bodies, substances not 
su&ientlf known to admit of classiBcalion, rocks, and 
volcanic products. In Phillips's * Elements of Mineralogv,' 
classes are earthy minerals, alkaline-earthy minerals, 
acids, acidiforout cartny minerals, acidiferous alkaline mi¬ 
nerals, native metals, metalliferous minerals, and combus¬ 
tible minerals. Berselius has attempted a strictly chemical 
classification of minerals: he has however candidly admitted 
that considerable difliculties attend this method, owing, in 
part at least, to the uncertainty which exists as to what are 
the essential and what the accidental constituents of a mi¬ 
neral. The arrangement of Berselius has however, with 
some sli^t modificatioiis, been adopted by Mr. Brooke iu 
the work to which wo have already alluded. 

We have already observed that mineralo^ includes a 
knowledgeof the chemical composition and o? the external 
and phy»eal properties of minorali, and they are all divisible 
into two great classes of crystallized and uncrystallizod. 
With respect to regularly crystallized minerals wc refer for 
an account of their forms to what is stated under Crystal- 
LOOBAPBY. There aro some substances which do not 
assume regular forms, but have an imperfect cryetaUine 
ilrueture t while those bodies which arc not either crystal¬ 
lized or crystalline, unless they are pulverulent, are de¬ 
scribed as mattive, and these are subdivided into such as 
])ossew parlicutur forme, os botr)oidal, manimellated, no¬ 
dular, stalactitic, roniform, globular, and amorphmu, or 
toilkout any particular form. 

Tbo etrueture of bodies is also an important character in 
some cases, and it may be compact, granular, fibrous, fo¬ 
liated, oartby, scaly, or laminar, and it is applicable both 
to crystallized and massive minerals. 

Fracture is a very distinguishing characteristic in many 
cases; the principm are the coiicboidal fracture, earthy, 
uneven, coarse, fine-grained, splintery, hackly, and irregular. 

Hanlneit,-~^\n this respect minorals differ greatly. 
[Haruness.] 

Specific Gravitu.—ln this respect also minerals arc very 
different from each other: for the modes of ascertaining it, 
see SpiciFic Gravity. 

C<fiour. —Minerals occur not only of every colour, hut of 
every mixture of colours, and also colourless. Colour can 
scarcely be admitted as a very distinctive character, for 
there are some minerals which exhibit all colours: of this 
quartz is an example; for it is mot with colourless, black, 
grey, brown, ted, yellow, grwn, blue, purplo, slightly bluish, 
pale wy. ami slightly greyish. 

Cowur rf Efrralt—wmetimes resembles that of tho mi¬ 
neral itself, but is often extremelv different, so that it is 
impossible to forelel what it is likely to be. Hence the 
importance of the character. Sometimes the stroak is 
merely shining, and its oolour does not differ flom that of 
the mineral. 

Trantpanney, ^.—Minerals exhibit every degree of 
transparency, Cram the most perfect to absolute opacity. 
The different degrees are expressed by transparent, semi¬ 
transparent, traauucent, translucent on the edges, opaque: 
it is also to be observed that some transparent bodies are 
dmbly reilwtive, as oaleareous spar. &o. 

Xuitre.—Minerals are deseribM as having vitreous lustre 
(wbitdi if 'that possessed by the greater number of thorn), 
resinous lustre, metallic lua^ adamantiae lustre, pearly 
lustre, rennoso-metallic lustra, vitreo-resinouslastre. When 
porfecily devoid of lustre, the mineral- is daectibed os 
dull. 

F\ntph>)rttcmce is the property which some mineials 


possess of becoming luminous when heated: this is parti* 
cularly tho ease with apatite and fluor spar. 

£foc/rtctty.—There are certain minerals which become 
elootric either by friehon or by heat: this is the case with 
the tourmaline, diamond, See. 

MagntHrm .—^Tbere are certain oxidet of iron, some of 
which are natural mi^eta or loadstones, and others which 
obey the magnet, m minerals but oxides of iron, or such 
as contain this metal or tho oxide, possets either the power 
of attraoting as a magnet, or of being attracted by the 
munet. 

Snides the above more general and distinctive churacters, 
the elasticity and flexibilny of minoraU are sometimes de¬ 
scribed; thus mica is flexible and elastic, while talc is 
flexible but not elastic. Tho touch, smell, taste, and adhesion 
of minerals to the tongue, arc in some (but comparatively 
few) cases mentioned by mincralog'ists. 

Without submitting the mineral to a regular analysis, 
advantage is often taken of tlie effects of heat by means uf 
the blowpipe, with or without the aid of certain fluxes, as 
soda, phosphoric salt, &c.; and tho mineral is slated to bo 
either fusible alone, or with the assistance of tho dilTorrnt 
fluxes, and the nature of tho resulting compound is de¬ 
scribed; sometimes it is a eulourless glass, at other times 
coloured, transparent, or opaque, &c. 

MINETlV^'or MBNE'RVA, an antient Italian divinity, 
known to the Greeks as Pallas Athene. [Athknk.] Her 
attributes corresponded in moat respects to those of tho 
Grecian goddess. She was tho patroness of arts and in¬ 
dustry, such OS spinning, weaving, &c., and was the gwldo^s 
of all the mental powers. Her statue was usually placed in 
schools; and the pupils were accustomed every year to 
presenttheirmastorswith aprescntcalled.Vtnm'o/. (Varro, 
De Be Butt., iil 2; com^^re TcrtulU De Idol., c. 10 .) 
Minerva also presided over olive grounds (Vario, De Be 
Bust., i. 1); and goats were not sacrificed to her, acuovdiiig 
to Varro, because that animal was considered to do peculiar 
injury to the olive {De Re Butt., i. 2). 

There was an annual festival of Minerva celehratcil in 
Rome in the month of March, which was called Qui/inwi- 
trus, because it lasted five days. (Varro, De Ling. Lnt., v, 
3; Ovid, Fast., iii. 809; Gell., ii. 2t.) On tbo firnt day 
sacriflccs were offered to tho goddess, uud on tltc other four 
there were gladiatorial combats, &c. Tbero was also eiiulhcr 
festival of Minerva celebrated in Juno, which was called 
Quiriquatru* Minaret. (Ovid, vL 6S1.) There were 
severu temples in Rome socred to Minerva. Ovid mentions 
one on the Cmlian Hill, in which she was worsliippcd under 
tho name of Minerva Clapta, but tho origin of llio name is 
unknown. iFiut; iii. 835-839.) It also appears from 
several inscriptions, in which she is called Minerva Medica, 
that this goddess was thought to preside over the healing art. 

Tho etymologv of tbo name of Minerva is doubtful. The 
first part probably contains the same toot min, men, or man, 
that we have in the Latin roe-min-i, mcn-s, &C., the Greek 
/tlv-og, &c., and the Sanskrit man-os. Cicero (De 

Nat. Dear., iii. 24) gives a very curious e^niolo^,' Minerva, 
quia minuit out quia minatur;' hut some of the anlient 
grammarians appear to have been nearer the truth in con¬ 
sidering it a shortened form of Meminerva, since t^hc was 
the goddess of memory. Festus connects it with Uic verb 
monere. Muller (Btr., iu, p. 48) supposes tlmt tbe word is 
of Etrurian or Sabine origin. 

MINES, MILITARIr^ are excavations made in the 
rampart of a fortress, or undermund, in order to contain 
gunpowder, which, being exploded, the rampart may be. 
breached, or any works of the enemy, above or near the 
mine, may be destroyed. 

The term offensive is applied to tbe mines wbiob aro 
formed by tbe besiegers of a mrtifted place; those which aro 
formed by the gttruon are called d^etmve ndnet, or couii- 
terminez. Tbe cavity in which tbe powder is deposited is 
called tbe obamber; and the approacn to the latter is oalled 
tbe gallery. [Oallrry.] 

Two kinds of mines were SBtienUy employed in the attack 
of fortresses. One of them wm m^y a suhterranean pas¬ 
sage carried under the walls from the exterior ground; and 
being suddenly opened within tbe town, tbe asaailants were 
enal^ to enter the latter by surprise. Tbe other kind was 
executed in a similar manner, and was intended to lov tbo 
rampart of tbe place in ruins; for this purpose, the guiery, 
having been driven as far as the walls, was eatriod on to the 
right Rod left under the lattert wfat^ were supported by 
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propf of limber till tlie (imo appointed for llie oasauU waa whore the fire ia to bo applied; to ifa cxtrcmsly h attached 
come : then, the props being dkwn away or conaumvd by a piece of purt-llru, lu it is called, which, htfiiig I’i'lucd, the 
Are, a portion of toe ramport fell into the ditch; and tho Are comrauaicalcs by moans of the train with the piwder 
troops, who were kept iu readiness, passed over the ruins in the chamber, and an caplosioQ takes place, 
into thu town. Uines of this kind aro doacribed in a rela* Tbo dimensions of the crater or funnel formed by the 
lion of the siege of the castle of Ikves near Amiens, at explosion depend on tire amount of the cliai^ ; its form 
which siege Philip Augustus attended in person. At may be considorod ns an irregular frustum of a cone, or 
the sie« of Mulun, which was caniedonbvHenry V,, king paraboloid, and tho mine U denominated ont-Uned, tu>o- 
.of England, and the duke of Bu^ndy, in tbo year 1420, lined, &c., according as the diameter of tbu crater at tho 
the besiegers having driven their mine almost up to the surface of tho ground is equal to once, twice. &c. the length 
walls, and tho besieged having executed a mine in oppusi> of the line of least resistance. Every explosion of this kind 
tiun, a barrier was erected where the two galleries met, and necessarily produces a compreesion of the carili in all direc- 
thercthe king and duke fought with lances against two tions about tho chamber, to a certain extent; and tho mines 
Duiiphinois. formed with high charges have been denominated gl^e qf 

As the parties eneoged two abreast, it is evident that tlio cotnpreKtion from this circumstance. A lino drawn from 
galleries must have been much broader than such aro made tho chamber to the circumference of the r-ruter, on the 
III ]<rcsont The old French writers occasionally applied tho ground, is considered as the radius of thu globe of compros- 
term mines to what were also then, and are now, called sion, or the distance from the chamber to which the lateral 
trenches. Tltua, at the siege of Harfleur, in 1449, mention cfTcct of the miiio will extend. The last-iuentioncd kind of 
is liiado of broad and deep trenches by which the approach minu is used by the besiegers only, as it consumes mure 
til tho wall is said to have been rendered aceuro ; and the powder than the defenden can generally spore: its object 
s.inio works ore immediately afterwards called mines. is, by compressing tho unrlh laterally to u considerable ex- 

Cunpowder was, n 1487, used in military mining by tho tent, to destroy a side wall of nn enemy’s gallery or blow 
f>(‘i)evsc at the siege of Serezunella, a town belonging to down thu ruuntcrscarp of a ditch. 

tbo Florentines; but on this occasion williout success. It The rules fur determining the charges of mines are 
is slated however, in tho lifo of Gunsalvo de Cordova, that founded un the results of expurimenl, and it is evident that 
Peter of Navarro, a Spanish engineer, formed mines with the charges must vary both with thu nature of the soil and 
fOin|>owdor at the siege of Cophalouia, near the end of thu with tho proposed figure of the mine, that is, with tho ra- 
liflccnth century, when the Venetians and Spaniards took tin bulwcnn tho diameter of thu crater and tho length of the 
the island from the Turks. And in 1503 the same eii- lino of least rcaLstance. When a mine of the kind culled 
gincer, or, acrerdiiig to VaUidre, on Italian called Francis twu-liiied is formed in common earth, the oinounl uf the 
(iiMirgc, succociled in taking by such a mine the Castle charge in pounds is considered as very nearly equal to one* 
del* Uvo at Nnulcs. This fortress was situated on a rock tenth of the cube uf tlie line of least resistance in feet; but 
nearly surrouniled by the sea, and had during three years for a three-lined and a four-lined mino it is supiwscd that 
resisted the united arms of the Spaniards and Neapolitans, the cube of this lino should he multiulied by ‘21 and by *4j 
Kium that time the practice of forming mines with gun- respectively. In an experiment made at Potsdam, when u 
)H>wi]i-r bus been almost constantly followed in tho attack four-lined mine was fonnod in a sandy soil by tho Prui^sian 
and defence of fortresses. By means of 1173 mines, great Major Febvrc, the cube of the line of least resistance in 
and small, thu Venetians defended Candiaduriiigmore than feet wa.s very nearly equal to the charge in pounds. Ac- 
two years (ICGC to 1C69) against tlie whole power of the cording to the latest experimenU of the French engineers, 
Turks: by mines also, in 1762, thetown of Schweidnitx was 
dclciidcd during 63 dnysby tho Austrians against the Prus¬ 
sians. In the course of this last siege two of the mines 
fired by the besiegers had charges of powder amounting to 
uiiOO pounds each; and Ihe depth of tne charges below the 
snrfucc of tho ground was from 18 to 20 feet. 

Ill thu siege of anv place the mining oneraiionsof the 
besiegers are dircclMi to the discovery anu dcstructiun of 
I lie galleries of countermines; to the blowing up of any ad¬ 
vanced works belonging to the garrison; to the demolition 
of the wall of the counterscarp, in order that tho descent 
into thu ditches may be facilitoted; and occasionally, to 
the formation of broaches in the principal ramparts. On 
llic other hand, (he countermines are employed by the de* 
tiinders to destroy the trenches and batteries of the be¬ 
siegers beyond the foot of and upon the glacis; and also 
the ludumenta wbiib may be made on the breaches or 
within tlie works. It is easy to perceive therefore, that a 
system of countermines must add greatly to the strength ot 
n place, by obliging the besieger to proceed with circumspec- 
liiiii in his appro-aches abovegruund, in order to avoid tho 
risk of being blown up at every step; and, according to 
Bnusmard (* Essai general de FurtiUcation’), if the glacis of 
a fortress bo countermined, the duration of the siege, which 
otherwise wuuld have extended to one month only, may be 
■ prolonged to six weeks. 

I'bo chamber in which the powder is placed is a cubical 
excaration formed on one side of tlie gallery, very little 
lur^tw than is necessary to enable it to receive the box 
which contains ths powder; when this is deposited, the ver¬ 
tical face of the chamber is covered with boards, which ara 
kept in their places by short timbers' fixed in horizontal 
positions lielween them and the oppoaite side of the gallery. 

The latter is then filled up with earth, well rammed, to an 
extent in the length of the gallery greater than that of what 
is called tho line of least resistince, that is, a line imagined 
to be drawn foom the chamber perpcndioularly to the sur¬ 
face of the ground above. The mass of earUi thus filling 
the nllcry is called the tailing of the mine. A train (u 
powder in a cloth hose, forming a tube about three-quarters 
of on inch in diameter, and for security contained in a 
wooden trough called an auget, or a caeing-tube, is laid ftom 
the box iu the chamber tomugb (he tamping, to the place 
P. &, Ho. 941. 


the charges of powder necessary tu remove une cubic yard 
(English^ uf material arc os follows 

Common earth . . r21 pounds (English) 
Ntrongsuiid . . 1-64 „ 

Potters’ clay . . . I-;.) „ 

l/Kise sand . , . 1-85 „ 

Old masonry . . . 1-<J4 „ 

Freestone . . . J-14 , 

Now the figure of tho crater being supposed to be a para¬ 
boloid, of which t^ centre of the cliambvr is the focus—if 
a he the length uf the, line of least resistance in yards, and 
na reproMiiit the radius of the crater at the surface of tho 
grounil, also if n- 3'1416, wo shall liave 


(l-F 1) 

for tho volume of the crater in cubic yards: therefore, mul¬ 
tiplying this volume by the nuniliers in the above table, we 
should have the charge in pounds. 

In order to determine the proper size of the chamber, or 
rather of tho box, wliich is to contain the powder, it will be 
ncccs.sary to observe that one pound ofgunpoa der occupies, 
in volume, about 3U cubic inches. 

Experience has shown that the greater the ebargoof pow¬ 
der, tfio greater is the quantity of earth removed by tho 
explosion. But this fact has its limits; for when the charge 
is considerable, sinco the whole of tho powder does not take 
flro instantaneously, it will happen that the earth is par¬ 
tially displaced before tho intiaromation is complete; so 
that flssuras being formed in the ground, the force of tho 
powder is spent in the air without producing any effect. 
Hence it maybe concluded that there is a certain charge of 
powder which will produce a maximum of effect; and it it 
supposed by Belidor that, in carib of mean tenaciW, the 
greatest craters will have their diameters, at the lurrace of 
the ground, equal to about six times the length of the line of 
least resistance. 

HINGRELIA. [Gioboia.] 

MINHO, River. [Pobtuoal.] 

MINIATURE, a species of nainting which, owing to its 
mode of execution being adapted only to very small simject & 
and more particularly portraits, has acquired auch a dieting 

Voi- XY.—9 H 
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itiMnin^ in popular lanpinga, that, unless it he otlicrwiso 
expressed, the term is use«l to signify n very small portrait, 
let It be exccutcfl in wliaiever moile it may,—as f»r instance, 
ill enamel on (lie lid of a snuff-box, be. The term is also 
applied adjci-tively as synonymous with minute. A very 
small portrait in oil is likewise so termed. But miniature 
painting itselfis in water-colours, though it is not at all similar 
in its process to that employed in water-colour drawings in 
general. Instead of being applied in washes or by differ¬ 
ent lints laid over each other, tlic colours are entirely dotted, 
stippled, or hatched upon the surbeej although sometimes 
only the face and other flesh parts arc so executed, as those 
reiiuiring greater finish and delicocy, while the drapery and 
background are either partially or wholly executed according 
to the usual or less la^rioua mode of water-colours. The 
material einidovcd for painting upon is guncrallv ivory (the 
surface of whicn is first prepalM for receiving ine colours), 
or vellum; sometimes Bristol-board, or other nmwing-paiier 
of that sort. Ivorv however is preferred, ns not only being 
more durable, but Maring out the colours with greater bril¬ 
liancy. 

As may be snpposeil from the nature of tho process, mi- 
niature painting requires great nicety and patience, and is 
also exccolingly limited in its subjects, being scarcely 
filled fur anything beyond the face and bust of a figure. 
It it therefore very seldom used except for likenesses, for 
which, besides possmmg the advantage of portability—and 
they may be so small as to be worn even in a finger-ring— 
it recommends itself by the extreme softness ana delicacy 
of the colouring, and by iU exeluding all those harsher 
markings and lineaments of the countenance which must, 
even if softened down, be indicated in any picture of tbo 
size of life. 

Formerly miniature, though of a somewhat diflerent kind 
from that now in use, was employed for decorating or illu- 
jnmating missals and olher books, prior to the introduction 
of printing, when the books themselves were entirely tbo 
work of the hand, and consequently of such cost end valuo 
as to he considered worth such exixinsivc adornment. Very 
lately that stylo of book decoration has been partly revived, 
by means of ornamental margins and borders of fanciful or 
arabesque patterns printed from wood-blocks. 

. MINIKH. [Eoypt.] 

in Music, a character, or note, formed of a round 
open head, and a item descending nr ascending from its 
right side— 



'When first introduced, the minim was the shortest note 
in music, as its name (fein mnimtu, the least) indicates. 
It is half as long in duration as the semibreve, and double 
that (if the crotchet. [Crotcret.] 

MINIMS, or MI'NIMI, an order o( religious who im¬ 
proved on tile humility of the Friars Minors, by calling 
tlicinsclvcs the Least, or smallest Tlicy woro instituted 
about the year 1440,’by Saint Francis de Paulo, and con- 
flrmcil in 1473 by Sixtus IV., and by Julius II. in IS07. 
In France they had the name of Jiont‘homme$; and in 
Spain that of the Fathers of Victory, in consequence of 
Ferdinand IV. gaining a victory over the Moors, according 
to a prediction of Saint Francis de Paulo. In Spain a con¬ 
vent of nuns of this order was founded as early as 1405, 
f.iUuwed in the course of time by other similar establish¬ 
ments. In France there wts no female convent of this 
order till 1621; when one was established at Abbovillo, and 
another subsequently at Soissons. (Morcri. Diet. 
iorime; from Loois Doni d'Attirbi. HUt. Gen. de POrd. 
dee miltimet.) No house of this order was ever established 
in England. 

MINING. The art of mining embraces the contrivance 
and management of the operations necessary to effect the 
various objects nquisite m a nine, as the discovery of 
mineral deposits, the Preliminary trials of their value, and 
tbo final extraction of their produce by means of suitable 
excavations and the appliestion of the i^uisite machinery. 
These occupations may M said to oonstitiite the business of 
tho miner in the more eomprebensive signification of the 
term, and it will be evident that they demand an extensive 
range of i^uirements in vrhidi knowledge bodi practical 
^anJ scientific must be blended. 

ft^ittory of Afintfig.—A regular or detailed history of 


mining, however interesting in itself, would far exceeil the 
limits of this article; wo shall therefore briefly glance over 
some of tho most important steps by which mankind have 
been led to their present bold and extensive operations for 
the extraction of metale and other mineralaubstances. Hie 
use of the metals, and consequently some process for their 
extraction and separation, may be traced to the most remote 
antiquity, and is there lost in the obscurity which veils the 
early history of our species. Moses ascribes the first use 
and manufacture of ibemetala to Tubal-Cluin. the aevcuth - 
in descent from Adorn, who is said to have Imn tlio ‘ in¬ 
structor of every artificer in brass and iron.' Upon so brief 
a notice we aro not entitled to build much, but it proves 
nevertheless that the use of the raetaU is almost coeval with 
tho human race. Profane history likewise ibows that it 
was known to the earliest nationsof antiquity, os the Greeks 
and Egyptians. Gold and silver were abundant among the 
antients; an alloy of copper and tin formed the armour and 
weapons of tho Greoks, although iron was not unknown 
among them, and of this metal the Roman weapons were 
formed. These facts do not however imply any great know¬ 
ledge of mining, properly so called, as it is well known that 
metalliferous deposits aro often found near the surface, fre¬ 
quently in a state of extreme purity, as gold and copper for 
example; and in early ages, when they nad been so much 
less ransacked by the miner, these superficial deposits must 
hare been mucH more abundant than at present, and pro¬ 
bably furnished a large proportion of the metallic produce 
of those times. Most of tbo mines of antiquity were probably 
of a similar nature to the stream-works of Cornwall, and it 
appears from Strabo* (175.CasBub.) that tho Plitenicians at 
that early time used to trade to Cuniwull for (in and Iced. 
In early times the demand for the metals could not have 
been very great; their use was then either os instruments 
of luxury or war, and thus confined to a limited class, so 
that the quantity found near the surface was in all probabi¬ 
lity fully adequate, leaving but little inducement fur deeper 
and more laborious research. 

There is however evidence enough toshowthatoperatioiis 
similar to those of modern mining were carried on by thu 
nations of antiquity, llerudotus (vi. 46,47) observes that a 
mountain in tl)e island of Thasos was completely burrnwcil 
by the Pbtenieiani in their search for the precious metals; 
and the curious fragment of Agatharchidcs prcscrvnl in 
dorus (b. iii.i eh. 12,13) shows that the art of forming slmfls 
and passages fur exploring mines and procuring the metals 
was well known in Egypt. The silver-mines oi' Lnurium in 
Attica were worked ny the Athenians, to some extent nt 
least, as early is the beginning of tbo fourth century u.c. 
Under (ho Romans the quicksilver-mines of Alraoilen in 
Spain [Mercury] were extensively worked. 

It is singular to observe that an art fur which this country 
possesses such great natural fiicilities, and which was cer¬ 
tainly cultivated hero both before the Roman conquest and 
during the Roman occupation of thia island, ahould after¬ 
wards have fallen into decay, and indeed for a time have 
been chiefly practised by foreigners. Prior to the Norman 
conquest our mines had been much neglected, probably in 
consequence of incessant civil commotion; and sul>sc- 
nently to this Mriod th^ were chiefly worked by Jews, 
n the roiro of Elizabeth the art of mining bad fallen into 
BO much decay that an importation of foreign akill was found 
necessary to revive them; and the Germans, lung and 
justly celebrated as skilful minera, received every encou¬ 
ragement to settle in this country and turn their attention 
to them. From this measure some success »pean to have 
resulted, and in the following reign we find Sir Hugh Mid¬ 
dleton, a citizen of London, deeply concerned in the load 
and silver mines of Cardiganshire, from which he derivod a 
large revenue, which was expended in that noble work 
from which the metropolis ililt beneflu—the formation of 
the New River. About this lime a new and important aux¬ 
iliary was fomisbed to the art of mining by the application 
of gunpowder for blasting, and an invention which had rc- 
vouitioniaed the art of wu thus became the means of 
effecting an equally extensive change in one of the most 
prominent arts of peace. Of the eariy use of gunpowder in 
raining, and more especially in this country, we have pro¬ 
bably no ve^ accurate account; the following particulars 
iiave been jpnn by Ur. John Taylor in a history of mining 
in Rees's Vyelopeedia ' The application of gunpowder to 

■ Bbike sMsk* «f Uw CMdUcU**. wMaK awi ke as <thm plus tbsa 
ConYsHee tu.MUy Msefc i pr 4 btkly Ike temm. 
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t)ie purposes of mining tint took place in Hungary or Ger¬ 
many, about the year 16ii0, and it vus first introduced into 
Kngluud at ibo cupper-mine atEctoii in Stufibedtihiro, nbuut 
tbe year 16^0, by somo German miners brought over by 
prince Rupert. It was in uae in SomcnoUhire about 1684, 
and it was not till after ibis period probably that the Comiah 
inihers bccuine acquaints*! with this powerful uaistent to 
llieir uporationa. Iia importance may be judged of by the 
aiuuunl of the present consumption in tbe mmea of Corn¬ 
wall alone, which has been calculated at an annual value 
of aiiout forty thouaand pounda aterling.* 

In the early part of the eighteentli century another im¬ 
portant event took place in the history of English mining. 
The rich deposits of copper which bsTO long constituted tbe 
principal mineral wealth of Cumwall, hod up to this time 
been negincted, partly perhapa from this ore being eon- 
fouudud with ' raundic,’ or worthless iroo pyrites, commou 
in most mines, and partly from its lying deeper in the Tcina 
tliaii tlie ores of tin. which had always formed the chief ob¬ 
ject of seuich. When at length the nature and ruluu of 
tlie Cornish copper ore was fully recognised, a ]H>wcrful sti¬ 
mulus was given to this new branch of mining, which has 
hoen carried on to the present time with great and increas¬ 
ing acitvily, the copper-mines of that county being now tlie 
deepest, tho most e.xtensiTe, and most productive in the world. 

The groat invention of the stcom-enginu, the progress of 
which during the last century exercised such vast inlluence 
upon our arts and manufactures, was early rendered appli¬ 
cable to mining in this country, and in a great degree con¬ 
tributed to the present perfect state of the art. Savery, 
who, if we except the somuwhat equivocal claims of the mar¬ 
quis Ilf Worcester to that honour, was the first person who 
constructed a practically useful engino worked by steam, 
sought in the first instance tbe patronage of persons into- 
icsteil in mines, as we see by bis publication ciiti(lc<l the 
‘ Miner’s Friend,’ in which he dcacribes the nature of his 
invention and its applicability to draining mines. At this 
pvriu<l our mines, although comparutivelv similow, were 
much inconvenienced by water, especially those which were 
nut in situations where hydraulic machines could be em¬ 
ployed, and hence the MplicAtiuu to them of this new power 
was at once obvious. The iiilrodur.lion of Savory’s engine 
into our mining distrieta probably led to the great improve¬ 
ments effected by Newcomen, a resident in Devonshire, 
wiiich vastly extended its utility, niid indeed completely 
altered Us principle. Their conjoined patent was taken 
out in 17US, and from that date the steam (or ratlier, atmo¬ 
spheric) enginebocaiue amust useful auxiliary in the hands 
of llio iniiier. and was very generally employed for draining 
mines, nut only in Coritwaij, but in tbe cxml-miiies of Slaf- 
i’urilsliire and the north of England. The great improvc- 
iiieiila introduced by Watt in I76S and succeeding years 
were quickly appreciated hy the mining interest, and his 
engines were speedily introduced in the mining districts of 
Cornwall, where they effected a great saving of fuel, and 
therefure of expense, the coal used iu that county being 
brought from South Wales. It is chiefly to tbe object of 
ecununiy tliat tbe efforts of late engineers have been directed, 
and so successfully, that their improvements have fully kept 
pace with the increasing depth of our mines, many of the 
most productive of which would have long since been aban- 
duiKHl bad not this been the case. These great improvc- 
luonts have ohietly originated in Cornwall, where ingenuity 
has been sLimula^ by tbe high price of coal; and among 
the numerous individuals who^ve contributed to them, the 
names of Woolf, Trevithick, and Groae may be particularly 
mentioned. 

The improvements in the manufacture of iron which 
took place in the latter part of tbe last contnry, while they 
vastly increased the demand fur it, and thus gave a great 
stimulus to the working of this metal, and of coal also for 
its reduction, contributed much to the perfection of mining 
generally, by enabling the minertoeropluy iron pumpt instead 
of wooden enet, which were before ii^. This change 
nliowod a belter oonstruction and airvigement of the pit- 
work, o&o of the most important apparatus employed in 
mining, and hence greater depths nave been attainable 
than might otherwise have been the ease. Among many 
minor improvements which may be traced to tbe same 
soured may also be mentioned the laying down of iron 
tram-r«ids underground in mines, as well as thair use upon 
the surikee: the carriage of the mineral to different parts of 

the works bM thus been gimtly foeilitated as4 eooaonusod. 


Simultaneously with tbe iiuprove*! luarliinery and ap[>a 
ratUB introduced towards the close of the last rcntiiry, great 
improvements also took place in tbe internal economy of 
niinos and tbe arrangements of the unde^ruund works. 
The aiiticnt modu of following down tlie ore hy irregular 
isolated excavations, and of stoping the bollums of the 
mine in the Qerman manner, gave place to the present 
system of laying open the ground fur discovery and extrac¬ 
tion, by a welt-arranged series of sbafis, levels, and winzes. 
By this plan the ore or minoral is divided into more con¬ 
venient massses for extraction, and can be worked mucli 
more economically than by the former mode of stoping or 
cutting away the ground in the bottom of the levels, us still 
practised on the (Juiitiuent. 

The most recont improvements which have been intro¬ 
duced into mining are those which regard the meclianical 
truatmont of the ores after they have been extraotud fioni 
the mine, and previous to thuir being fit fur the furnace. 
The processes used for this pur|H>se arc technically termed 
’ washing’ and * dressing,’ by means of which tlie oiu is 
freed from many of its uarthy impurities, and thus rcmlorcd 
much richer for racial, in an equal bulk. In cfTcciing this 
object, several kinds of apparatus aro employed, cbietly tlie 
stamping-mill, tlio crushing-mill, and the jiggiiig-niaehiiic, 
the use of which has been known from time immemorial; 
but moro attention bos latterly been paid to their application, 
and it has also become far mote general, to the great bciien t of 
all mines, especially those in which a largo piopirtioii of tlie 
poorer ores are obtained. The corapeiiUon with I'jieign 
mines, in which labour can be obtained more cheajd}' tliaii 
in this country, has done much to promote this class ofim- 

f irovuments. which, though less striking than some otlu-rs, 
lavc, within the last few years, been productive of extremely 
beneficial effects, and may still be considerod as in progress. 

Tlic history of coal-mining is in great measure distinct 
from that branch of the art which wo have lieeti tracing, 
and which chiotly relates to the extraction of the mulals. 
Tlie iiitroducliun of gunj'owder, the invention of the K|eHtn- 
engine, nnd the improved manufacture of iron, have funned 
however epochs of common iniporiancc to both, having 
greatly contributed to the present extended scale uixm 
which our coal-mines are worked. Tlio great objects to 
whieh iiuprovement isis within tlio present century boeii 
directed are tlicveiitilation of the works and the invention of 
lumps which should not be liable to explosion on contact 
with the flixMlump. The system of ventilation in our eel- 
lieriot has been greatly improvdluf late years by Mr. Uiiddlit 
and others; and the beautiful and well-known invention of 
the safety-lomp, in 1815, by Sir Humphry Davy, has 
airordcil the miner a valuable though uut in all cases an 
effectual preservafive against explosion. Many attempts 
have been made of late to improve (ho safety-lamp, but iioiio 
of the improved lamps have been generally adopted ; and 
it is highly probable that in must cases of explosion, where 
Sir Humphry Davy’s invention has been used, the acci¬ 
dent has arisen rather firom the carelessness of the uieii 
than iirom any defect in the coutrivanco itself. 

One of (he most important events in.the history of mining 
in this country is only at the present moment beginning to 
develop itself, tlio establishment of suitable meaiu of in¬ 
struction for the mining engineer. This desideratum was 
first supplied by the university of Durham, which opened 
a class for instruction in civil and mining enginooring, in 
January, 1638. In the latter part of tbe same year a simi¬ 
lar department was opened in King’s College, London; ami 
a similar institution has just commencod its operations at 
Truro, in Cornwall, having been organised under the au¬ 
spices of Sir Charles Lemon, who has at length supplied 
a deficiency which has long been acknowledged to exist in 
that great mining oounty. The local position of the Durham 
University and of the Tniru Institution is highly fsvourablu 
(o the joint acquisition of theoretical and practical inslruo- 
tion; an advantage in which King’s College cannot par¬ 
ticipate, although it may afford valuable preliminary instruc¬ 
tion to the mining engineer. These institutions can hardly 
fki), in time, to produce an important effect ou tbe mining 
industry of this country. 

Mintral Depotits.—^n proceeding to treat of the praetiea 
of mining, some preliminary details will be useful; for as 
mining operations are of course in great measure regulated 
hv the nature of the mineral or metalliforuua deposits to 
w'hich they are directed, and which are determined tlio 
form and coDsttuotiea of the mlue, and much of its internal 
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economy, it vill be necessary briefly (o glance at this subject, 
and to point out some of tbe most important modes in wliich 
mineral masses uro presented by nature to our research, 
or tlio various classes into which mineral do)M>stt8 may be 
divided, it will be sufficient fur our present purpose to notice 
four only, veins, beds, ntasses, and fragmentary deposits, 
each of wliich is tbe rimository of vast mineral treasures, 
but more especially tho first two. 

Veins have originally been, in most cases, long, narrow, 
and irregular flssuros, traversing tile rocky cruit of the 

f ;lobe, which they penetrate to an unknown depth, and at a 
liglt angle of iucUnaliou. They arc for tho moat part filled 
with sparry and stony substances, called the ‘ veinstone,’ or 
the ‘ gangue' of the vein, but contain here and there irre¬ 
gular masM}s or ‘bunches' of tho metallic ores, often of 
immciiso sue and value, and which it is the principal 
business of tlie miner to discover unit extract. Must of 
tho metals aro of common occurrenco in veins, as in this 
country, copper, tin, lead, and zinc, to wliich, in othor parts 
oftiie worm, may be added gold and silver. 

Beds are layers of mineral substuiicus iiitorposod between 
the strata of solid rock, which, except in their containing 
v.'iluablu matter, thoy very much resemble. The layers of 
flint, which may bo often seen imbedded in chalk wherever 
a section of this rock is made, will convey a good idea of a 
mineral-bed. Several of tho metals, especially lead, are oc¬ 
casionally found in beds; coal, clay-ironstunc, and rock- 
salt, exclusively so; but the lost-mentioned mineral is far 
les-H regular and continuous than tbe former. 

Masses, or ‘ pipe-veins,’ as they aro often termed by tho 
miner, are not so easily defined: the best idea which can 
bo given of them is that of an irregular branching cavity 
descending either vertically or ubliijuely into the rock, and 
filled up with metalliferous matter. De|xisils of this nature 
are less commou than the two former classes; they usually 
contain cither copper or lead, ami some of the rich o.\idosof 
iron appear to belong to a similar formation. 

Vragmentary Dejxaits occur ossociatefl with and indeed 
forming part of many of the loose suiicrllcial be<ls of sand 
and gravel which occur in the valleys of mineral districts, 
consisting of the detritus of (he neighbouring mountains, 
which bos been washed down from thence at remote geo¬ 
logical epochs. The mineral subsiipires found in thesu 
deposits, which may be considered as baving originally been 
derived from veins or beds in the vicinity, arc not, in most 
cases, mixed up indiscriminately with theulluvial raattor, 
their greater specific gravity having occasioned them to bo 
deposited in distinct layers by thciniiclve.s, usually towards 
the bottom of the moss. Tin and gold are the metals which 
most commonly occur in deposits of this kind. 

Geological Awt'ft'on.—Tho abovc-mcRtionud mineral and 
metalliferous deposits are not found promiscuously distri¬ 
buted throughout all rocks or soils; on Inc contrary, tlici'c are 
certain rocks, or rather assemblages of rocks, to which they 
may be considered os in great measuto peculiar. Oraiiite, 
porphyry, and the older igneous rocks, generally arc mctal- 
liferoua, and often eminently so; but mineral deposits are 
on tho whole most abundant in rocks of sedimentary origin, 
and more especially in and near situations where these two 
classes of rocks (tho igneous and sedimentary) arc in contact, 
or where a metamorphic structure bus, from tho action of in¬ 
ternal causes, been superinduced upon the latter. It does not 
appear that nature has confined particular metals to any ex¬ 
clusive kind of rock^et traces of a general association may 
still he perraived. Thus tin, copper, gold, silver, and certain 
depositsof iron, aro most abun^nt in tho class of rocks 
usually termed primary; while lead, zinc, mercury, and the 
earthy ores of iron, are most abundant in tbe older secondary 
rocks, which also contain our principal deposits of rock-salt. 
Veins are of most common occurrence in igneous and primary 
or metamorphic rocks, in the vicinity of which the derivative 
frograentary deposits are therefbro moat often found, at is 
the caao in the stream-works of Cornwall and tho alluvial 
gold districts of BnxU. Mineral-beds, although aometimes 
occurring in primary cocks, ore most common in secondary 
countries; and irr^lar masses, or pipe-veins, are most 
strikingly developed in limestone distnets, where they pro¬ 
bably oconpy original cavities in tbe rock. 

MetalUe Ores and Mineraliging Su^fanees.—'The state, 
in which tho metals are found, tho full consideration ot 
which belongs to chemistry and -raineralwy, will next ro- 
quiro our altentidh, so far as it ia immediately oonoeotod 
wilh the business of the miner. It must be well known 


that the metals are very rarely presented to us in a pure or 
metallic state, although native rooMsos of copper and iron 
uro occasionally met with; but gold, frem its small affinity 
fbr oxyran and other mineralizing substances, allbougii 
frequently alloyed, is never minermized. The great bulk 
of tho metals then, with the exception of gold, are found iii 
the state of ores, that is, chemically combined with rortaiii 
mineralizing substances which completely di^uise, and, in 
fact, till separated by metallurgical processes, destroy their 
usually recognised and useful proportics. The most im- 
jKirlant of these mineralizing bodies aro oxygon and sulphur; 
tlio next iu rank are chlorine, and the sulphuric, carbonic, 
and phosphoric acids, Tl>c mode in which they combino with 
tho metals ia uitber iu binary eompouuda, or m tho union <>f 
two pairs of such compounds. Of the former we have exam¬ 
ples in iron, lead, and mercurj’, which, when miiicraluud 
by sulphur, form ros]>ectivcly the following sulpluirets iron 
P) riles, galena, and cinnabar: we observe the latter in ull 
cases where tbe metuls aro mineralized by acids, as in spa- 
those iron-ore, or carbonate of iron, in which one binary 
compound, the oxidu of iron, is united to another, tho car¬ 
bonic acid. From this naturally compound slate, in winch 
the metals almost invariably occur, arises the art of metal¬ 
lurgy, whiel), although generally considered totally diatiin-t 
from that of mining, is uevcrtbeles-s most intimately con¬ 
nected with iu 

Earthy Impwiiiet .—^Indepcnduntly however of those 
chemical combinations from which tho metals can only bo 
freed by tho smelter when treated in the furnace, tbero are 
other mcohanicul impurities scarcely less imt>orlaiit. which 
require to ho partially scparalod on the roiiie, and wliich 
thtTcfore fall entirely within the province of tho miner. 
AlilioiigU largo musses of the metallic ores, as before 
noticed, aro concentrated in bunches or deposits, confined 
to particular portions of the vein, there is also a great pro¬ 
portion of the ore in all mines, which is more or less inter¬ 
mixed with the veinstone, or often indeed finely dissi-mi- 
nalcd through it; and as tbe expense of fusing this largo 
mass of earthy matter would greatly exceed the value of the 
metal which it contains, while on the other band it forms 
too large a proportion of the produce of most mines to be 
thrown aside and rejected, great skill has been shown iu all 
raining countries in conlriviug mechanical processes for 
effecting its separation as soon as extracted from tho mine. 
When tliis separation has been properly accomplished, tho 
metallic residue, before worthless, can bo profitably smoltod, 
to the great buuefit of all, more especially the poorer cIumi 
of mines, while those in which the precious inolals uro 
worked aro entirely dependent for their existence upon the 
skill and care with which it is performed. The mechanical 
impurities here spoken of arc often sufficiently ubvious even 
in hand specimens of tho motallic ores, which, unless pur¬ 
posely selected from the richest ports of the x’cin, will often 
exhibit thin alternate layers of the ore and voiustouc, or 
sometimes irregular masses of ore of different sizes wbicli 
are completely intermixed with and imbedded in sparry 
and stony matter, and this must be considered the character 
of a very large proportion of ores in their natural stale. It 
fr^ucntly happens too that ores of a worthless character aro 
mixed up with the more valuable ones; thus copper and 
lead are very generally accompanied by iron pyrites and 
blende, both of which must be regarded as impurities, and 
therefore separated as far as possible previous to any pro¬ 
cess in the mmaco. The great bulk of the metallic ores, 
when in their natural situation, constitute in fact a most 
hotorogeneous mixture, in which the really valuable melal 
exists only in a small proportion, chemically combined with 
one or more mineralising substances, and completely inter¬ 
mixed with spairy and earthy matter and ores of inferior 
metals. A proper perception of this fact, which is scarcely 
noticed in works on mineralogy, is most essential to a right 
understanding of Uie art of mining, and of the various in¬ 
genious processes which in this and other countries have 
ariwn out of it, having for their object tho separation and 
concentration of tbe metallio matter drawn from the mine, 
previously to its being submitted to the action of fire, 

Prelimnary Mining Operoft'onr.—As the construction 
of a mine, or the arrangement of the underground works, 
must depend in great measure upon the nature of the 
mineral deposit tobe wrought, if we refer to the great divi¬ 
sion of minCTal deposits into veins and beds, boforo noticed, 
it is evident that tliis eonstruolion must be principally of 
two kinds, adapted to each of the above eases, indQ>eadently 
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of the Ic^ dunnito processei adapted to the working of iiTo« 
gular mineral maaaoa and fra^rnitintary deposits, ^hiu in 
working a mineral vein, os iii a cuppor or tin mine, the 
•xoavatioiM will be formed cither vertically or in a highly 
inclined position, and pursued laterally, or. as the miner 
terms it, * upon the course of the vein,’ while tho advanced 
points tend proRTcssively downwards, or ‘in depth.’ In work¬ 
ing a mineral bed, on the contrary, taking a coal-mino for 
example, the principal excavations will be formed horison' 
tally around the pit or abaft by which access is first obtained 
to tne deposit. 

As a very large portion of the metallic produce extracted 
by the minor from tho earth, and more especially of tho soft 
metals, copper, tin, and lead, is derived ftom veins, it is to 
tho former of these arrangements that attention will 
lie first directed. The working of cool and iron is con¬ 
sidered hereafter, together with that of those minerals 
which ere found in more irregular deposits. The general 
view of mining which falls within tho limits of this article 
may conveniently bo divided into the following considera* 
lions: the discovery of mineral veins or other deposits—tho 
first opening of a mine and 8ubsc({uent extension of the 
workings—iTie machinery and other appendages required 
by these operations, both underground and at the surface, 
with a brief notice of the surface works, and of mining 
economy and statistics. 

Workt of Dkcovery .—Mineral veins or beds arc seldom 
visible at tho surface of the ground, being generally con¬ 
cealed by tho thick covering of diluvial matter which is 
spread over almost every |iurtion of the globe, and bides 
from our view the solid rocky strata in which they are en¬ 
closed. In some caso however where this covering is par¬ 
tially wanting, they may be distinctly traced at the snrfacc, 
and still more frequently they arc rendered visible by tho 
indentation of excuvaieu valleys, and the channels worn by 
mountain torrents. I'be same effect is often prisluced by 
cliffs on the sea-shore, wliurc veins occur in that situation, 
of which there arc many examples on the coast of Cornwall. 

As mineral deposits however present in most cases no 
trace of their existence at the surface, certain general indica¬ 
tions must bo had recourse to for their discovery. The must 
general of these indications (which can be but briclly 
noticed here) are Airnishctl by geology, which teaches us 
tliat certain metals aru most abundantly found in certain 
rocks, and further points out that they do not occupy any 
position indiscriminately in those rocks, but arc almost 
exclusively found near their junction with other rocks of a I 
different character, more especially near tho contact of, 
igneous masses with sedimentary strata, and that they com¬ 
monly occur where rocks altemato together, and are broken 
and dislocated. Thus tho tin and copper veins of Cornwall 
are situated chielly in a species of clay-slate provincially 
termed ‘ killas,’ and either near its junction with protruded 
masses of granite, or where it is intersected by channels of 
a porpbyritic rock termed ‘ clvan.’ In Wales and the north 
of England the lead veins are chiefly situated in the car¬ 
boniferous limestone and rocks associated with it, especially 
in places whore they are intersected and broken up by enor¬ 
mous faults and dislocations. Similar circumstances to 
these are very generally observed in all parts of the world, 
and it is also well ascertained that the local enrichment of 
vciua is greatly influenced by their intersection with one 
another; and often indeed closely corresponds with the points 
of junction. 

Ill addition to the general presumptions Aimished by 
nological science, another and more precise indication of 
Oie existonco of metalliferous deposits is afforded by finding 
pebbles or fragments of oro on or near (he surftce, generally 
cither in the beds of streams or mixed up with superficial 
detritus. These scattered fragments, the result of diluvial 
action upon the outcrop of mineral veins or other deposits, 
may often bo traced to particular spots, and thus the posi¬ 
tion of the deposits from which' they originated may be 
established. In tho north of England they are termed 


established. In tho north of England they are termed 
‘ sboad stones,* and this mode of discovering veins is called 
* sheading.’ Should the exact situnticn of the.vein whoso 
existence has been ascertained in this ot any other manner 
not be observable, it may be ascertained by opening trenches 
in tho alluvial soil deep enough to expose tho solid rock, 
their direction being at right angles to that in which ana¬ 
logy or the position of other vems in the neighbourhood 
would render it probablo that the vein or veins in question 
might lie. This mode of finding veins is provincially 


termed in (kimwall ‘ costeening.’ Tlie ohjccl of discovery 
may bo still more cffoctually attained, but at a greater 
expense, by excavating a nearly horizontal passage termed 
a ‘ level,’ * drift,’ or ‘ adit,’ from the bottom of ifio nearest 
valley, carrying it through tlie solid rock in tho direction 
before mentioned, so as to intersect or ‘cut’ any mineral 
deposit which may exist in tho ground through which it 
passes. This last plan is however seldom adopted, unless 
it is previously well ascertained that mineral veins do actu¬ 
ally exist there, as it is too slow and too expensive to bo 
undertaken upon uncertain grounds. Discoveries are some¬ 
times made alsoby driving on the course of veins which occur 
ill cliffs or arc exposed in the sides of brooks: trials of this kind 
fall within the compass of working miners or persona of 
very small capital, and in some instances form the first step in 
opening mines which ultimately become of great importance. 

Although the manner in which mineral deposits may bo 
and sometimes are originally discovered has been thus 
detailed, it must not be supt^sed that the process is oiiu uf 
very frequent occurrence. The principal mincrol districts 
in this and must other countries have been known and 
explored for ages, and by far the ^ater part of our mineral 
produfio is extracted from deposits which have long been 
worked, the principal new discoveries being either made 
upon untried portions of known veins, or simply by excavat¬ 
ing passages or * cross-cuts ’ from mines now working, in a 
direction transverse to that of the vein upon which they nro 
wrought, so os to prove the adjoining ground. 

^nancial ctrrangmenU, <fs;.—When however a new vein 
or mineral deposit has been by any process discovered, if 
tho indications of metallic produce aro such os to render it 
desirable to work it, tbc most usual step, after obtaining 
the consent of tho pmprietor, is the formation of a company 
for this purpose. For although mines are sometimes worked 
by individuals, experience nas shown that a company is 
best aclapted for carrying on mining operations, the amount 
uf capital required being large and uncertain, and the risk 
great, while a long period may clai^c befuto adequate 
returns are made. Hence, not only in Kuglanil, but in 
most other countries, the system uf working mines by com¬ 
panies lias been adopted, being found decideilly advantage¬ 
ous. CJertain stipulations are then entered into beiwceu 
tho company and tho proprietor of tho land in which tho 
vein or deposit is situated, or, should the mineral right not 
belong to liim, with the person who does possess it. Tho 
princi^l terms of this agreement are to determine the extent 
of ground within which operations may be carried on, and 
to stipulate tho proportion of the gross mineral produce or 
ito equivalent in money which the owner ia to receive fruu 
of all expense in raising and making it marketable. It 
often includes also compensation for damage done to the 
surface, and other considerations of less im^rtanco which 
aro determined by the custom of the neighbourhood and 
other circumstances. 

Before commencing operations, it « necessary to ascer¬ 
tain with some correctness (if it should not be previously 
known) tho bearing or direction of the vein, and also its dip 
or ‘underlie,’ which may be dune by sinking a few shallow 
pits upon it. Those circumstances being known, there aro 
two methods by which the vein may be exploroil. eilher by 
sinking tipon its course from iho $urfaco» or by forming a 
horizontal passage to intersect it, commenced from sumo 
neighbouring valley or the lowest point on the surface 

which maybe convenienllvsituatedfortlie purpi^; orboth 

these modes may be earned on together if desirable. As 
however the practicability of forming a level or adit to prove 
tho vein at a sufficient depth and within moderate liuiils as 
to time and expense must entirely depend on local circum¬ 
stances, theforrocr method. aibemginostexpeihtu.us. IS gene¬ 
rally resorted to, and is cflecteil in the following manner. 

Early Progreu <f the WoTks.-A spot delermiiicd cither 
by convenience or by some promising indication » solected 
as tho site of a sha^ which is frequently sunk m an in¬ 
clined direction upon tho course of the vein, or if inteiideil 
to be perpendicular, it is commenced upon ihM side to¬ 
wards which tho vein inclines or underlies, and at such a 
disUnce from its ’back’ or outcrop, as to come ^ityn upon 
it a Riven depth, say 10. 20. or 30 fathoms. This depth 
is regulated by the means of tho parties to prosecute llio 
triah and tlw depth at which analogy may lead them (o 
suppose that ore m any quantity may be found, the super¬ 
ficial parts of veins being usually quite unproductive. 

On cutting tho vein, u« shaft u foe a time suspended, 
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and twn Iioruontul pauagcs, often termed ‘ ^Uortee,' but 
by thu miner ‘levels,’ are uxeavatod or 'driven' upon the 
vein in both dircriiooM. Tbcw passages are usually about 
six feet in height and three or four in breadth, and rather 
smaller above than below. They are the princiral means of 
exploring the contents of veins, and aro made larger or 
smaller according to their richneu or poverty, their width, 
und tlic nature oif the encloaiug rock. Should the abaft be 
inieiided to cut the vein at any considerable depth, it may 
bo desirable lo explore it above the {mint of .intersection, and 
this is done by driving a short transverse levol or' cross-cut’ 
to it, and dnving two levels from the place where the 
’cross-out’ moots it. as before described. Should the depth 
of the shaft before reaching the vein be very considerable, 
two or throo of these cross*euts will be driven first, and 
lewis oxlendod from them. Tt» perpendicular distance of 
tho levels from each other is regulated both by custom and 
local circumstances, but is usu^ly about ten fathoms, that 
interval liaving been found most cunveuient for the objects 
of tho miner. 

After cutting the win, thoro aro two modes of proceeding 
—continuing tliv sliaft per)ionriicularIy through the vein, 
nr obliiiuely upon the vein. Which of these two plans is 
followed will depend in great mcasura upon its produce and 
protniiiu. as olready ascertained by the upper levels, md 
partly also on the means of tho miner, the former plan 
in-ing most expunsivo and ruijuiring the longest time, al¬ 
though ultimately most advantageous, while the latter, 
tiiuugh a cheaper and quicker mcrie of exploring the vein, 
siiico it renders cross-cuts uiinuccssary, and is itself con¬ 
tinually proviug one portion of it, is not well adapted for 
llio application of pumps and nincliinery, an evil which may 
nut at first be vo^ sensibly felt, but vliich increases pro¬ 
portionally willt'the dopib of tlie mine, and tho (juantity of 
water and stuff which require to be drawn from it 

Supposing the shaft to proceed perpendicularly after 
cntling tho vein, on reaching the depth of ten fathoms or 
iherealiuuts below the point of intorseclion another cross¬ 
cut will be driven to it; but ok tho shaft is now on the op> 
pu>ile side of (ho vein, this cross-cut wdl have an opposite 
direction to the former ones; and as they had successively 
become shorter as the shaft approuclu'd the vein, tliey will 
now successively become longer as thu shaft proceeding per- 
peiiilirularly downwards recedes further and further from 
thu vein. .In this manner the shaft proceeds indefinitely, 
«rross-euts being driven at every ten fathoms or whatever 
distance is most convenient, mid levels exteiidoil from ouch 
ii|K>u thu courM! of the vein, thu nature and value of which 
are thus thoroughly explored. The continuance of these and 
other operations iioccssurily supposes that ore in some quan¬ 
tity has been found in the upper levels, which will have 
been all this time in progress, or at any rate that the indi¬ 
cations of future pnaluce arc suffieienlly strong to eneounee 
the miner to proceed with his undertaking, the magnitude 
and expense of which will now be daily increasing, while 
V arious ditTioulties will b« enoountored in tho progress of bis 
works, mote uspecially the wout of ventilation in those parts 
which arc roost distant from the shaft, by wliich alone they 
can bu supplied with mr. It » chiefly in the ends of the 
levels that tho evil of imiierfuct ventilation begins to be felt, 
the air hero gradually becoming close and unfit fur respira¬ 
tion. as they advance further from the shaft, especially when 
from the bardness of tho ground frequent blasting is neces¬ 


sary. As soon as this is found to be the case, a remedy of a 
very simple nature is applied, which consists in sinking a 
smalt pit, termed a ’wiiue,’ t^ion the veiu of course, from 
the upper level to tho extremity at the one below it. I*hi8 
communication having been effected, the two levels bccoino 
perfectly ventdatod, eaeh having a double communication 
with the atmosphere by which both an ascending and de¬ 
scending curreut is produced. By Uiis plan it is evident that 
the levels mav be extended fbr a considerable distance upon 
each side of the shaft, winseg being contitiually furmed be¬ 
tween them at convenient interv’ola Brides the purpose 
of ventilation, these winces answer another use, since they 
make trial of the vein in the intermediate space between 
two levels, and also divide it into solid rectangular masses, 
wliicb may be examined all round, and thus Uio miner has 
the meana of judging with tolerable certainty of the nature 
and value of the ores contained in each, and can extract 
the produce in the most expeditious and economical man¬ 
ner. That such is tlie cose will at once be evident when it 
is considered that these portions of the vein are perfectly 
drained and ventilated, that they may be attacked ot once 
from es many points as may be convenient or may contain 
ore of sufficiciit valae, and ftum this circumstance no ne- 
oessity exists for breaking down the unproductive ma-sses 
which are often found to iiilervone even whore the vein is 
richest and tho ore moat continuous. When the vein has 
been jffoperly laid open, the ore maybe worked away round 
such unproductive pieces of ground, wbicdi, being left stand¬ 
ing, will answer the purpose of supports to the ruck on each 
side of the vein; and where the e.\cavations are extensive, 
such support is extremely necessary, and often ro<iuires tho 
use of strong timbering. 

The utility of winzes for working out the ore is indeed so 
great, that it is only when little or no ore has been found in 
a level that it will have proceeded far enough for vcntiktiun 
to become very defective, before a communication of this 
kind lias been made. When, on the contrary, the oro is 
found to be tolerably continuous in driving a level, winzes 
aro generally sunk at intervals of 20 or 30 fathoms, their 
position being so regulated as to prove the richest and most 
promising parts of tnc vein, and to avoid hard and unpro- 
iluctive portions which do not appear worth exploring. We 
will suppose however that a continuous body of ore is met 
with in one of tho upper levels, and that winzes have been 
regularly carried down to the level below it. Similar ope¬ 
rations will then be required hero, and winzes will be sunk 
ftom it to the next deeper one in the some manner, but 
they will generally be situated about mid-way between iho 
former, so that each may explore tho ground under the 
middle of the rectangle formed by the two upper winzes 
and the levels between which they are placed, so as effec¬ 
tually to explore the vein with the smallest number of ex¬ 
cavations. The system of works by which a vein is thus 
laid open, although by no means so regular, is not unlike 
the seams formd by courses of masonry, tlw horizontal 
joints of which may be supposed to represent tho levels, and 
the vertical ones the winzes. In cases where the ore cx 
tends above the upper level in the mine, this part of the 
vein may be laid open by nerpendtcular excavations similar 
to winzes, but {bmed in tiie reveno manner, or by ‘ rising ’ 
upwards instead of* sinking'downwartis, as in the former 
cases, the height to which these 'rises’ are carried depend¬ 
ing on the extent of the oro in that direction. 
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Should the vein be found to contain ore of good Quality 
and iu sufficient quantity, both laterally and in deptn, the 
various opentions wbioh have now been dmiiliM may 
proceed indeflnitety. The shaft will continue to be sunk, 
cross-cuts driven to tbo vein at every ten ffithoms or there¬ 
abouts, levels extended in both directions from them (tbo 
upper level being always of course considerably more ad¬ 
vanced than the lower, from having been longer in pro¬ 
gress), and|he ground between them subdivided by winces 
as before describrn. Tho excavations will now have assumed 
a r^ulu form, and become what is properly termed a mine, 
the objects for which they were undertaken having been 
m^omplished, or tho contents of the vein thoroughly ex¬ 
plored, and its produce, where of sufficient value, rendered 
capable of being economically and expeditiously extracted. 
Id file accompanying sketoli, fig. 1, this state of the works 
is sliown, the shaded portion representing tho ports of the 
mine whence the ore has been extracted as described below. 
Mr. 2 gives a cross soclion of tbo mine, and with the fbrmer 
will completely illustrate the foregoing description. 



Croat SscUoa, thosiug tho prorte i * otsohsft aftor ciiUins tl>« rein. 

fimning qf Ore .—The operation last named, or the ex¬ 
traction of tho ore, will not however have waited the 
advanced slate of the works which we are now contem¬ 
plating: a certain quantity will have been produced by 
driving tho upper levels and sinking winzes below them, 
although not mrming the primary object of these works; 
and wherover oroy ground was seen in the ‘ back’ or upper 
part of the lovel first driven, it will early have been pur¬ 
sued upwards toward tho surface, and will yield the first 
rutums of tho mine. Wlion by the ftirther progress of the 
works the vein baa been dividra into the solid rectangular 
masses before deteribod, the mioo will have been brought 
into an effective state of working, and parties of men will 
1>e set to raise ores ftom all the most productive pointa. 
Wliere tho vein is not very bard, the ore may be broken 
down with the ' pick’ only, but it is generally necessary to 
blast it with powder, by which process large quantities are 
detached ftom the vein by every shot. In raising otea the 
men generally work upwards ftom the * back’ or upper part 
of one level towards the ‘ bottom* of another, and the excava¬ 
tions ore so arranged that the ore may readily fall down to the 
level below them, whence itis carried in tram-waggons to the 
shaft, and thenco raised to the aurfiice. As in alf large and 
well-regulated mines it is desirable to keep the quantity of 
ore rai^ as nearly as poasible to a uniform standard, the 
process of 'opening ground,* as above described, will gene¬ 
rally either keep pace with or even exceed the rate of ex¬ 
haustion, so that a portion of the thus laid open may 
always be held as a reserve to keep up the returns of the 
mine during periods of tompotory depression, when only 
poor and unproductive ground may be presented the 
works of disoDvety. This jndidouS mode of proceeding is 
justly regarded as one of the greatest modem improvements 
in the economy of mining: it provides a oompensation tor 
thou great irregularities and fluctuations to which all mi¬ 
neral deposits on continually subject; it keeps up the re¬ 
turns of the mine during temporary intomls of poverty, and 
enables thou trials to be effeoted wbi^ may again puM it 
in a productive state- 


Exlenntm qf the JVorkt.—\i tho workings of a mine 
become inoro extended, they gradually lose the simplicity 
which we havo boen supposing, and, from the multipliratioii 
of shafts and other excavations, b^me highly complex, a 
result to which the irregutarily of mineral deposits greatly 
contributes. The nature of theu ulterior operations will 
now bo briefly described, still considering the mute as u 
mere system of excavations, and reserving till hereafter the 
subject of drainage, support, &c. When the levels have 
lMM)n6Xt9niledto a conRiaerablu distance from Iho shaft* tbu 
ventilation will again becomo defective, notwithstanding 
their communication by winzes; the current of air, from the 
greater distance it iscstrried, becomes more and mote feeble; 
and this evil is still further augmented by the increasing 
number of men now employed in the works, the number of 
candles, and the frequent process of blasting. The esiicnso 
of llio transport of ore and mosses of rock and rubbiah to 
the shaft also becomes considerable; and if the prospci-tn 
of the mino continue such as to warrant the expense, 
a new shaft must now bo sunk on one or both sides of the 
former. Whether one or two shafts will be necessary will 
depend on the direction in which Ihooro is found to extend, 
and tlie indications exhibited by the vein; and they will he 
so placed as to command that portion of it which, for rea¬ 
sons before stated, is without the reach of (he former one, 
which by this timo also may have become inadequate for 
tho various purposes of uxtractiun, drainage, and descent, to 
which it is applied. 

In order to avoid the expense and delay of unnecessiary 
cross-cuts, tho new shaft will be so placed as to intersect 
the vein much deeper than the former, and this point will 
ho so arranged as to correspond cither with one of thc 
deepcst levels, or some proposed level deeper still. Tho 
new shaft may have been commenced in anticipation, while 
(he levels were yet distant from the point where it is sunk; 
and in this case its communication with the mine will iiai» 
been accelerated by driving levels to meet those which arc 
proceeding from thciico towards it. When thiscommfniua- 
tion has bran ell'ected, its benefits will be immediately felt, 
both in the thorough ventilation of the mine and the in¬ 
creased facilities afforded for the extraction of ore and stuff. 

As the process of sinking a shaft is often extremely slow, 
from the hardness of the ground (one fathom per week being 
a very good average, and sometimes half that progress being 
scarcely attainable), and as the most productive workings uf 
a mine may be greatly impeded for want of another outlet 
to the Burfoce, expedition is often of the utmost iroportaiice 
to remedy this evil, and it thus becomes highly desirable to 
accelerate the operation. The perfection which subterra¬ 
nean surveying has of lute years attained enables the miner 
to accomplish this object by a very intcresline process, 
whenever the workings of the mino have advanced near the 
spot where a shaft is required. The site uf the shaft haring 
been fixed upon and marked out at the surface, (ho mim-r, 
by a series of very accuralo measurements of tho length, 
windings, and direction of the levels is enablwl to ascertain 
correctly their relative {wsilion with regard to this spot, 
and consequently at what poiut each of them approaclius 
nearest to a supposed vortical line penetrating the rock 
below it This being ascertained, it is evident that hy 
pursuing the same process still further, he may detenniiiu 
m what direction and to wbat distance cross-cuts must lie 
driven from each of these points, in order to bring him 
exactly to this line, or underneath (ho site of the shaft ; 
and having arrived there, that excavations exactly corre¬ 
sponding with it, both in form and ilimonsiens, may proctxHl 
•mullanvouslv both upwards and downwards from c.icii 
cross-cut, while the shaft itself is being sunk from the sur- 
fkM, the work thus proceeding from several different points 
at the same time, as shown iu fig. 3. It is found in prac¬ 
tice that the various separate portions maybe made to unite 
with surprising exactnosi; so much so. that even in very deep 
shafts, when complete, daylight may be seen from the bottom; 
and flnm the groat saving of time which the process effects, 
it is now ftwquently used in mines of grestdepth, the working 
of which is much focilitated by it, as the work of many years 
may thus be brotigUt witiuu tbc compass of one or two. The 
moet remarkable initaneo on record of a deep shaft being 
thus sunk from several points at once occurred at the Con¬ 
solidated Hines in Cornwall, about nine years ago, where a 
perpendicular shaft, 204 fathoms in depth, was eotopleted iu 
Ums than a twelvemonth, boing wotkM from fifteen differ¬ 
ent pointa at Mwe- 
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r>M> SactloD, ilumiDf tlic proETC'i of 14haft worked al Mfortil poloti. 

As tlic Tt'orking of a mine proceeds, llic increase’ of shafts 
nnil levels (ends to oblilcrate, in a great degree, the uni* 
foriiiity and simplicity of operations which were at first 
ap]>arciit, the position of theso works Lving entirely regu¬ 
lated hy the irregular distrihuiion of tho productive pans of 
tlie vein, as developol in their prioress. When the depth 
becomes considerable, many of the first shafts are rcndcrcfl 
in groat measure useless, either from being inclined, and 
thus inconvenient for machinery, nr fruni haring ]iasscd 
through the vein at a shallow depth, and thus requiring 
long cross-cuts previous to commencing the deeper levels, 
lienee, in very deep mines, a double line of shafts will 
often be found to range along the course of the principal 
veins; and sometimes even three shafts will he found oppo¬ 
site each other, and intersecting liio same puil of tho vein 
successively at greater depths. In this chko, whilo tho most 
Tccont sluifts are used for drainage and oxtractiun, the older 
and more shallowonos arcoflcn fitted up as ‘foot-ways,’ and 
serve for the partial ascent and descent of tho miners. In 
M>mc of the largo mines of Cornwall it is usual to sink two 
shafts w ithin a few fathoms of each other, one being of large 
dimensions, and iiitcndoil for a drainage or' engino-shnfi,' 
the other smaller, and adapted to drawing sliilT only. This 
arrangement is found mure convenient thuii having a single 
large shufl ananged for both purjioscs, for witirh however 
uue shaft is ulten made to answer, being divided down the 
middle by timbering, and one side appropriated to the nnmps 
and ladders, while the other is occupied by the 'kibbles’ or 
iron buckets used fur drawing the ore and in miiiiy cases 
the rubbish, when thelatier cannot be conveniently dispuiicd 
of underground. 

Shafts in this country are generally sunk of a rectangular 
form, except in our coal mines, where a circular form is oficn 
preferred. Tliusu intended for the extraction of ores, or 
‘whim-shafts,’ are commonly six feet hyfuur; those em- 
phiycd fur drainoge, or *cngUic-shans,'as they arc gune- 
rally termed, vary from about six feet by eight to eight by 
ten, or sometimes are rather larger. In coal-mines the pits 
arc generally about seven or eight feet in diameter, the 
(Innensiona varying according to Uic nature of the ground 
and the arrangements proposed in tlieio. 

As veins are generally found to rim nearly parallel, and 
often at no great distance from each other, and us the 
neighbourhoiM of a productive vein is a fiivourahle indica¬ 
tion of tho contents of others in its vicinity, transverse lovcls 
or ‘cross-cuts ’ arc frequently driven from mines at various 
depths, with a view to discovering siile-vcins, or making 
trial of branches which diverge from the main lode. Bhould 
a productivo vein be found in the neighbourhood of the 
first, tlie most usual mode of working it i* by extending 
levels upon it, at the ramo depth us those in tho mine from 
which the crou-euls aro driven, cooiraeticing at the points 
where these intersect it. In this case the same shafts will 
probably serve for both the old mine and the now one, the 
otie being, in fact, a mere appendage, as it were, to tho 
other. Bhould the distance of too newly-discovered vein be 
conaiilutable, it will prevent the working from being carried 
on in itiis manner, l»tb from the length of the orou-cuts 
oud from tho difficuUjr of ventilation end oxtraction; and 
it will tlierefore he necessary to sink shafts upon and lay 


it open as a separate mine, in a somewhat similar msJincr 
to lliat wliich nos already been described. 

Metalliferous veins arc often traversed by other veins 
ci’ossing tliom nearly at right angles, which seldom contain 
ore, excepting perhaps near the points of intersection: they 
aru termed ‘ cross-conrses,'or ‘ cross-veins,’ and occur in 
moat mines. Crossrcuts aro sometimes carried upon these 
veins, partly to explore their contents, and partly because 
the work will often proceed more rapidly than when in the 
solid rock; hut this is not considcrea so etfoctual a mode of 
exploring the ground and discovering new veins os by driv¬ 
ing in the rock itself. 

The intersections of veins aro very generally accompanied 
by a shifting and derangement of the metalliforoua vein, the 
two portions of which, on tho opposite sidos of the cross-voin, 
arc ofton separated to a very considerable distance. As 
veins are most productive at or near the points where such 
intersections occur, tho metalliferous mass on which the 
iiiiiior had previously been working it completely lost on 
coming tu a cross-vein ; and it is frci{UcnUy a work of con- 
sidurablo diflicully to recover it again, us the productivo 
vein maybe thrown or ‘licavcd’ completely out of its funner 
course. Tho first object to he ascertained, in the search fur 
(he dislocated vein, is in which direction the ‘heave’has 
taken place, whether to the right hand or the left; and 
from analogy tliu miner is generally, though not always, 
enabled to form a correct judgnicnt on this head. He then 
conlinncs (ho level upon the cross-voin in this direction, 
till the metalliferous vein is again met with on the opposite 
side, when the level is continued upon it os before. If the 
.sciiri'h bhould bo cuntinuc/l fur a long distance without siie- 
ci’bs, lio will drive in tho other direction, in cxpecUliun ol 
meeting with it there. 

Adits .—Where a vein has been worketl by driving a level 
towards it from a valley or otlier convenient point on tlie 
surfuce, the drainage to tho point of intersection is, of 
course, complete; and hence in muuntainuus countries, 
where deep ravines occur, levels may lie brought in ouu 
below another, so os to tirovc the veins and unwatcr the 
mines to a considerable depth, almost superseding the use 
Ilf machinery fur this purpose, l-cvels thus opening to tho 
surface, and serving for drainage, are termed ‘ nay-Icvels ’ or 
‘udils.'and few mines arc without uac. Incases whore mines 
hare been opened by sinking down from the surface, which 
. is the moat common method, on adit is generally coiuinonccd 
! from the bottom uf some neighbouring valley (see/g. 2), 
which is driven towards the vein with u slight incliiiiiliou, 
so that the water may readily flow through it; and in large 
mining districts adits have been formed of enormous length, 
traversing a considerable number uf mines, and carrying elf 
the water to the lowest practicable point of drainage. Tho 
most remarkable work of this kind in England, or perhaps 
in the world, is the 'great adit* which traverses the exten¬ 
sive mining district of Gwennap, in Cornwall: it com¬ 
mences in a valley near thn sea, and very little above its 
level, and has been extended through all tho neighbouring 
mines, which it drains to that depth, tho entire length of its 
vnmiilcntiuns being estimated at no less than thirty miles. 
The celebrated Ncnt Force level, in the north of England, 
forms a similar drain to the numerous mines on Alston 
Moor, and has been driven in a direct line between three 
.and four miles, iuduiiendonlly of its minor ramifications. 
In driving an adit, if the length be considerable before it 
readies the mine which it is intended to drain, the distance 
is often divided into two or more portions by sinking sluifts 
upon its eoiirse, and driving from the bottom of each on 
reaching the requisite depth. Tho work is thus expedited 
in proportiuii to the number of points from which operations 
may be commenced. Adits may often be made voluahle as 
works of discovery, by making them crou the direction of 
tlie veins occurring in the district, so at to intersect them 
in their nourse, when they afford the roeens of trial fit a 
dieap rote, by driving upon them at tlie points of intersec¬ 
tion. In some esses adits may be carriM almost entirely 
upon veins, to which thev thus afford an important trial. 

It is evident that the enaftsand levels may be indefinitely 
extended in the manner which has now b«n pointed out, 
and should the produce of the mine be considerable, tho 
portions of the vein successively laid open continue produc¬ 
tive, end other veins bo discovered by eross-eutUng in its 
vicinity, this extension of the works may be continued for 
many yeus. Thus, iu tbo course of time, from a few simple 

excttvatioos, we obtain that almost infioito complication of 
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shtkna. leveli, crow-cult, and otber workings, which charac- 
torifc the workings of an oxtensivo mine, wiih its nu- 
mcrout oppondsges of pumps, machinery, and buildings. 

The ojierations which have now been described are appli¬ 
cable to all large and re^^ulor inetalliforous veins situated 
in countries where no distinct stratification exists, and where 
tlicrefore, from the homogeneous nature of the rock, the me¬ 
tallic produce may extend to very considerable depths with¬ 
out any great fluctuation. The mining districtsofCornwall, 
ami those of Germany and Mexico, are chiefly of this etas'*. 

iifmiffg in Straiified DittricU. —In working mineral 
veins in distinctly slratifiod countries, this geolMical fea¬ 
ture has a great inHueiico on the arrangement of the sub¬ 
terranean works, as it impresses a peculiar character upon 
the contents of the veins, the metalliferous portions of which 
are in great measure confined to certain strata, while the 
intervening parts are poor and unproductive. Thus, instead 
of exploring the whole mass of thu vein, os in the former 
ease, it is only necessary to lay open those limited cuiics 
which are embosomed in the strata most favourable to en¬ 
richment, and to which thereforo the workings are chiefly 
eonfiiied. The lead-mines of North Wales, of Dorbyshire, 
and of the North of Rngland. are worked in the carboni¬ 
ferous limestone, and the grits and shales resting upon it, 
the two former being the productive rocks. In these luiucs 
therefore the mode of working above noticed is uiluptud, 
anil, from the abrupt and mountainous nature of the cuun- 
try, great facility isaffonlcd in carrying on the subteri’ancan 
works, which are generally executed in the following man¬ 
ner. A point is selected in some valley or ravine where the 
edges of the strata arc exposed to view, and fruni thence a 
level is commi-nccd, if practicable, upon the vein itself, and 
in one of the beds known tube favourable to its enrichment, 
the progress of which effectually explores its produce, and 
admits of a convenient extraction of thu ore. Should llie 
vein itself not appear in any spot from which it can be di- 
rcelly driven upon, the leiel is driven as a cross-cut till it 
is reached, being either carried on one of the protlnctive 
strata, or in some other beil adjoining them which may af¬ 
ford greater facilities for driving. Whenaver Imnclics of ore 
arc found in tho progress of this level upon the vein, excava¬ 
tions arc carried upwards and downwards into them, as fur as 
the ore extends, ibua laying it open in a convenient manner 
for extraction. Should theuro extend far enough towards the 
smface to render it necessary, levels may bo driven from 
Iho * rises * to render it more accessible, and should anuthor 
produi-tive stratum be situated at no great height above thu 
first, similar operations will be c.xteiided into that also. Thu 
vein having tnu.s been laid open, the masses of oro are 
place<l in a proper slate fur working; they are broken from 
thu vein either by the pick or by blasting, and the wiwks so 
arranged that tho stuff falls at once into the level below, 
whence it is transported in tram-waggons to tho entrance, 
near which the dressing-floors are usually placed. Fig 4 
represents the section of a miuo worked in the above man¬ 
ner. 



As the principal level of a mine worked in this manner 
is always, when possible, carried at or near the bottom of 
the lowest productive stratum, the whole procesa ^ working 
may ollun bo carried on by rises, and no necessity will exist for 
sinking below the main level, which answers the purposes 
both of drainage and extraction. "Whi-ii however other pro¬ 
ductive atraU exist below this, which from tho nature of 
the country are inaocesaiblo by day levels, recourse must be 
bail to sinking wintes below it to explore them. 

When a level has been driven a considerable distance 
from its mouth or entrance, a abaft will be required, whioh 
is usually sunk from the surface so os to come down upon 
it near the end. The deeper working! are then carried on 
by means of this shaft, which U either continued perpendi¬ 
cularly or upon the vein, till it reaches the next productive 
strstum. upon which a level will bo driven. By extending 
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the day level or adit upon the course of the principal vein, 
and such others as mavbe found in its vicinity, and by 
sinking shafts occn.siunafly where they may b« found neces¬ 
sary ; a mine worked in this manner may be indefinitely 
extendoil, and its workings arranged so as to be aceummu- 
dated to the nature of thu metalliferous deposits which may 
bo discovered in their pmgress. 

Although the general principles which regulate the di¬ 
rection of mining operations will best be understood from 
thus tracing their most important miwlification from tho 
beginning to a mature and systematic development, it must 
not he supposed lhal all mines are invariahly worked upon 
the samu plan, or even that the first opening of mines is a 
thing of very frequent occurrence. The local circumstances 
of mines arc so excccdiiiirly various, and the irregularity 
and enniplexity of miiier^ deposits so great, that a corre- 
8|)ondiiig diversity must exist in the means adapted for ex¬ 
ploring them, and hence, although the general principles 
and feuliircs are the same in all. no two mines will be ex¬ 
actly alike, nor would the samu unvarying processes bo 
suituble fur them. 

Mining Tools and Proretset.—The tools and processes 
emploverl by the miner in the excavation of the rock or 
tho vein are simple, and will ^uire only a brief notice. 
As his work is chiefly of two kinds, simply excavating the 
ground when soft, and blaittins it when hard, his tools are 
suited to each prucess, tho ' pick' and ‘gad’ being used fer 
thu former; the ‘borer’ or ‘jumper,’ and tho ‘hammer’ 
usetl to propel if, for the latter, with several minor accesso¬ 
ries for firing the shuts, when the hole has been completed 
to its jiroper depth. The pick is a very useful tool and 
much empluyed by the miner both in working in the rock 
and in breaking down ore where the grooiid is not so hard 
as to require blasting. It resembles a common pickaxe, 
but is smaller and more convenient, tho iron head being 
sharp and puintod ut one cud, and very short and hammer- 
shaped at lliR Ollier, u form which peculiarly adaptm it to 
under-ground uses. The wedge or ‘god’ is sometimes used 
in conjunction with the pick; it is made of wrought iron, 
and often with curved sides. Tho borer or ‘jumper' is an 
iron rod or circular bar usually about two foot in length, 
steeled and formed into a flat sharp edge at the end; it is 
driven into tho rock by one man with a heavy baminor, 
whilo the other roiitiiiiiully lunis it round so os to exposo 
the cutting edge to fresh surfaces of rock. Tho pulveri»ed 
mutter is drawn out from time to time by a tool called a 
•siTapcr,’ and when tlio holo has proceeded to a sutticiont 
depth, and been churgeil with powder, an iron wire with a 
copper point, or, what is still better, a piece of copper wire, 
with a loop at the cinl. is introduced, when the charge hav¬ 
ing been firmly rammed down wnh clay orother soft mineral 
sulistaiico, Iho wire or ' needle’ is withdrawn, and a train of 
gunpowder inserted ui its place. The train is then Dreil by 
a slow match (often a piece of brown paper smoarcil with 
grease), and the miners retire till the explosion has taken 
ploce. A very ingenious contrivanco for firing tho charge 
was invented some years ago in Cornwall by Messrs. Bick¬ 
ford, rolled the ‘safely fuse.’ which ia now getting into very 
general use in oiir mining disiricU. The safety fuse con- 
lists of a small train of powder inserlcil in a wafer-proof 
cord, ami being cut to the required length, regulates the time 
of Uie explosion by ila known and steady rate of ignition. 
Tliousoof this contrivance and tUe substitution of copper 
for iron in the ‘ needle,’ have contribul«l of late years 
to prevent the accidents arising from prcmatuio explo¬ 
sion, which were formerly of very commoii occurrence in 

mines. , 

Attxiliari/ 0/?rro/i.jns.—Having now considered mining 
in the most simple pointof view which the subject nUmils— 
tts \he arrangement of a aystem of Bubferrani’an worka 
adapted to effect the great objects of dtsi'overy. extraction, 
ventilation, and drainage, it remains to n<>in-o tho various 
auxiliary operations which the progress of those w^rks will 
hare required, and tho cemplicule-l maehiiiery which will 
thus have been called into action, both on the surfkm and 
under ground. The auxiliarv works m question will have 
been directed toward* two distmot objee*^ one p^ion of 
them being subsidiary to the actual working of the miiw 
itself and^o other directed to the taecbanicil preparation 
of the ores oxirsctod, so as to render them fit for the smelt¬ 
ing works, to which the^ are finally consq^ned for reduc- 
tiOT. this last process being sometimes canied on upon the 
spot* and by the same parlies, and in other ca«s being per- 
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fonned at a diaianM bj s distinct agencj. Wo now pro- 
ceod to coniider the former of thcso two cUiUcs. 

Tlie oadcrt^round workeof a mine wdinot have proccodod 
far before it beoomeii necessary to provide for several very 
important oontingencies; water fillers ra]>iclly ii>. and, ex* 
cepting where mines are worked by day levels or adits (or 
even then on sinking below thcm)t requires some power tu 
be provided for drawing it out; excavations oro formed 
which require support; ventilation in places requires to be 
aided by raeehanieal means; and lastly, the continually in¬ 
creasing extraction of ore and rubbish renders powerful and 
offiiHent means indisponsablu fur its discharge. 

Drainage; Hortt-}ykim .—Tlio drainage of amine is one 
of the cariiost things which it becomes necessary to provide 
for, as miuoral veins are generally moro open and porous 
than the surrounding rock, and thus form natural reservoirs 
into which thesurfkoo water ecllects. Wliun peuetruled by 
the working! of a mino, this natural ilraiiiuge is rendered 
stilt more ooiwlete, and water pours abumluiitlv into tho 
excavations, llo most obvious mndo of relief, where local 
circumstances are favourable, is of course the formation of 
an adit, but excepting in very abrupt and mountainous 
countries, wberu this work can readily executed, mvehnni* 
cai power aoon becomes necos6.ary. This may be in the first 
place afforded merely by a ‘horse-whim,’ which will serve 
to raise both the water and tho stuff broken in sinking; and 
in Mexico, before English skill and capital were applied to 
the working of the mines, this simple apparatus was the 
only power used in their drainage and extraction. Its ap¬ 
plication on the largo scale is huw uvur so enormously vx- 
pensivo, so complicatod, and so inrunvonient, that in the 
minos of Europe it is only used upon a limited plan, and 
mechanical power is subetituted os soon as possible for ani¬ 
mal labour. The machine alluded to consists ol’aii upright 
abaft carrying a large cylindrical cago or drum, and tunned 
round by a long lever to which the horses are attached. A 
ropq is coiled round the cage of the whim, with both ciiiIh 
at liberty, so that while one end is winding tip, the other 
is unwinding, and both pas.s over a pulley placed above the 
shaft, having largo iron uiickcts or kibldes at indu’d to them, 
which by this arrangement arc kept alternately ascending 
ami descending, one kibble being loaded at (be bottom 
wbilo tbe utbur is emptied at the aurfacc. This apparatus 
is tornied a ‘ whim’ in Uornwnll, but in ibe iiorib of Eng¬ 
land a ‘whitn!*;y' or ‘gm.’ Where mines nre not very deep 
it is a eonvcnienl. nuxiliaiy in tbe extraction, but is only 
useful for drainage when the riuaniity of water is very tri¬ 
fling, as in hiiiking a mere trm shall. See Jig- 3. 



When tbe influx of water m a mino bo- 
comes at all considerable, lecoursc must bo had to thoMwer 
either of water or of steam to discharge it to the adit, or 
the surlkoe, os tbe case may be. Should local circumstoncei 
be favourable to the application of water-power, it will of 
course have the pruforence, being recommended both by its 
economy and steadiaem of action. Tho nearest stream of 
water availifole for this purpose will be turnod into an arli- 
floisl wateroouraet or ' bav and conducted to tSo mine so 
os to obtain aauffioient foil to turn an overshot w&ter-wbcel, 
whose diameter and width will be regulated to receive it 
Where a eonstoat and abundant supply of water can be 
obtained, this power beeoaea extnmeiy valuable, and the 
Biiaar avails buaselfofit with groat ineanui^, oonstruoting 
luge toaervenn in the v^eye through which (be stream 


pasBos, to render tbe supply more equable in time of 
drought, and erecting as many water-wheels on tlio mine, 
oncli receiving its supply from tbe tail of the othor, as the 
declivity uf the grouna will admit. Tbe water-wheels used 
ill mines are invariably overshot; they vary from 10 or 1:1 
foot in diameter to moro than SO, and from 2 or 3 to 6 or 7 
feet in breast: some of the latest oxcood 100 horse-power. 
The Gforman minors havo long been celebrated for tbeir 
skilful application of water-powor, which, from tho miiuii- 
tainouB nature of their mining districts, early presented 
itself to their notice. In this country, from tho gcnoral ap- 

E iication uf tho steam-engino to the drainage uf mines, it 
as been less cultivated; but many fine instances of its use 
may bo seen in some of uur mines, where circumsUmccs 
have been favourable tu its adoption. Among thoso maybe 
named tbe Fowey Consols Mines in Cornwall, the minos of 
Wheal Friendship and Wheal Betsy in l>3vonabirt>, and of 
Grasaington inYorkshiie. The application of a water-wheel 
to the drainage of a mino is shown in Jig. 6. 



Piimpf .—'During the erection of the watnr-wlioel pumps 
nre riX“d in the shaft, i>ro}u)r 1 iuned in size to tlie qiinniity of 
Water to be dr.awii. Id or 12 inches in diamclor being every 
common sixo, where there is only a mndoralo influx. The 
pumps used in inincs do not act ul nil by atmospheric pres¬ 
sure, as in the ea.se of the common household piimjis; they 
arc arranged in ‘lifts,’ or columns, of uoiiKiilenible height, 
often indeed from 20 to .til fathoms, the water being dis¬ 
charged into cisterns placed at the font of eueb, and rnisisl 
entirely by titting or by pressure. Thu constriietioii niid 
nrrangement of the pump-work forms a very important 
branch of milling, and one which, from the great depth of 
oiir mines, and the vast influx of water so common in thetii, 
has been much cultivated in this country, and oonsei|ueiilly 
brought to grea' iierfeetioii. Wooden pumps were fiirmerly 
cmnniun in mines; but tliny liave fur a long while been cu- 
tirely HU|imc(letI by iron ones, which ad^mit of the lifts 
being earned to a great height without leaking, or the 
thingcr uf bursting. The whole column uf pumps in a 
shall is comnionly worked by a single pump-rml, which 
goes down tho middle of it and eomiiiunicalos with each 
column by a rod attached to its side. In order to give a 
reciprocating motion to tbe main nump-rod, a crank on the 
nxic of the water-wheel is altacben to one end of a horisoii- 
tal roil, the other end of which is fixed to an apparatus 
termed a ' bob,' consisting of an upright post moveablo uu 
a centre, an<l firmly bracM to a liorizontal pioco framed 
into it at the bottom, the further end of which is connected 
with the pump-rod. In this manner it will be seen that tlie 
rotatory motion of tho water-whoel is converted into a 
steady reciprocating motion when communicated to tbo 
pum^rod, tliq weight of which is always counterbalanccil 
by a large box fillM with stones, old iron, bo., which is at¬ 
tached to the opposite end of the balance-bob (see Jig. C). 

As the power of tbe water-wheels used in mines is entirely 
due to the gravity of tbo water, or tbe force it exerts in fall¬ 
ing through a given space, minus the effects of friclion, it is 
only where a considerable stream can be obtained tliat water¬ 
wheels of sufficient power can be erected; but in coses whore 
file supply of water is very limited, and it is pmcticablo to 
obtain a consideraUe foil, there is another very ingenious 
mode of applying it, by which tbo principle of hydrostatic 
pressure is esllcu into action. Ihk eontnranoa n termed 
the 'water-pressure engine,* and is a deal used in 
tbe German mines, though only to a limited extent in this 
country. Tho principle consists in giving motion to a piston 
by the alternate {vessure of a high column of water, which 
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hninj porfbmed ito olBoe, tbo oomraunieation It ent off, 
and tho water in the cylinder oseapoa. Tbo apparatus is 
not in fact unlike the working portion of a steam-engine, 
the hydrostatic pressure of a oolumn of water being substi¬ 
tuted for the force of elastic vapour, ond the reciprocating 
motion thus produced may be directly applied to set the 
pumps of a mino in action. 

Steam-en^ne.—Vmm the great abundance of coal which 
exists in this countir, and Uie cboap rate at which it can 
l>e generally ohtaineit tho steam-engine has long beon the 
great auxiliary of tbo English miner, and in its present 
improved state it hat greatly contributed, as before noticed, 
botn to the iwrfoction of onr mining system and the enor- 
miins extraction of minerals and metallic substances by 
which our mines are distinguished. In our coal-mines, 
where the fuel is of scarcely more than nominal value, the 
steam-engine is the only power over employed for druinoge. 
and in all deep and extensive works for extraction also. In 
(lur copper, tin, and lead mines, on the contrary, where the 
carriage of cool rendurs the uso of it mure expenNive, 
wuier-powcr is always, os far os (lossible, rendered availuhle. 
In all tho deepest and most extensive mines of this descnii- 
tion the stcam-eiigine is however indispcnHuble, and both 
the drainage and extraction have been in great moasnre 
performed by it, sinoo its use has been so greatly econo¬ 
mised by the reduced consumption of coal consequent upon 
late improvements. 

The nistory and progressive improvements of the stcam- 
ongine are so intimately connected with its general appli¬ 
cation to mining purposes, and •■onsccpiently with the pro- 
sent itcrfection which the art of mining has attained, and 
the vast produce afforded by our mines, that it requires 
some brief notice here. The efficiency of a eteam-cngiiio 
for mining purposes is estimated in (Jomvrall (where, from 
the great expense of coal, all the late iniprovemenis liave 
originated) by tho standard tenned duty, which accurately 
and conveniently dclliics the work pcrforiucd, willi refer¬ 
ence to (ho consiimpliuii of a given quantity of coal. Thus, 
by the duly of an engine is expressed tho number of pounds 
(always millions) of water which have boon raised through 
the height of one foot by the consumption of a bushel nf 
coal, tbo data for this eoleulalion being the quantity of 
water discharged from the pumps in a given time, and tho 
qnantily of coal ennsumalby the engine in tho same period. 
This moilo of calculating the efficiency of stoum-engines 
was (l.-sl pnictiscd hy Watt, who thus estimated (he saving 
of fuel etfuried by his engino cnmpartHl with the atmosphu- 
ric engino perriously in use, one-third of this saving being 
(he remimemlion claimed by him for the use of his inven- 
tieii. An admirable system fur the registration of tho duty 
and other peculiarities of the engines employed in Corn¬ 
wall was oi^auiscd in the year 1813, and this system has 
been ever since continued, tbo results being monthly ascer¬ 
tained and published in a convenient form. Tho effect of 
this system has been to excito an extraordinary degroo of] 
oompetitiun among the engineers, each of whom strives to 
improve tho duty of bis engines in every possible manner. 
The improvements which have thus resulted have been so 
unox(^tcd and so extraordin^ as to excite suspicion and 
iiicreduliU' among those engineers who resided in otlier 
|)arU of England, which havo only been removed by the 
most rigorous scrutiny and oxpcriiaciits. 

Tlio progrestivo improvement of the duty of steara- 
ongiiicB bos been very occuiatoly traced by Mr. John 
Taylor, in his‘Records of Mining;* and tho following is a 
summary of tho results which he obtained:— 

In 1769 the old atmospheric en¬ 
gine, by consuming a 

bushel of coals, raim 5,600,000 lbs. 111, high 
„ 1772 as improved by Smeaton 9,500,000 „ , 

From 1 778 Ithe steam-engine os im- 

to 1615lproveil by Walt . . 20,000,000 ,, „ 

n 1820 asimprovedbytheCor- 

oisli ougineers . 28.000,000 „ „ 

.. 1826 H >. 30.000.000 „ 

1827 H .. 32.000.000 ., 

M 1838 „ „ 37,000,000 „ 

„ 1839 „ 41,000,000 ., „ 

.. 1830 H » 43,360,000 „ „ 

During the prosetlt year (1839) the duty has advmtioBd to 
54,000,000. at which U was stat^ iti the usual retorn for 
the month of April last ^ 

The tdwve statement, it should be observed, refors only to 


the average duty, many of the best ongtnes having always 
greatly exceeded this; and at tho preeent time t^du^ of 
the best engines in Cornwall varies from about sixty to 
eighty millions. In tbo latter ease therefore one bushel of 
coal performs as much work as fifteen bushels effootod 
seventy years ago, or as was aecomplished by four till 
within the last five and twenty years. When it is stated 
that some of the moijt powerfol en|wes in Cornwall con¬ 
sume from three to four thousand bushels of coal per 
month, that some mines employ several of suoh engines, 
and that the mere ex]iense of drainage is 12,(l00h or 
13,09(if. per annum, tho vast importance of the improve¬ 
ments above noticed will at once be appreciated. 

Indeiiendcntly of the vast and practically unlimited power 
which the steain-cugino places at our command, it may be 
considered os universal in its application, and entirely un- 
rustrielcd by those limitations of local circumHlaiiics which 
circuniscribo the uliliry of all other raodn of drainage. The 
Hiuani-cngiiie may bu erected on any s])ot which coiivenioiivu 
requires, and possessing whatever di^reu of power may bu 
considered re<iuisi(e; fuel and water alone are iicedvd for 
its operations; and while successive improvements have re- 
duceil the former to a fraction of its earlier consumption, it 
ran always supply itself with the latter from the ground. 
This iiidcpctnknce of local circumstancos is of tho more 
iinpurtaiice to the miner, os it is not in his power to make 
choico of localities: (he manufacturer may erect his mill 
wherever water-blower is abundant fur driving his ina- 
cliincry, but the miner must carry on his operations on 
whatoxur spot iiuluru lias de|>ositea her mineral treasures, 
and make the best of eiivumstances over wldch he can h,ive 
no eoiilrol. Thus tho stcnm-cnginc smokos in the narrow 
valleys of Dirnwall, almost at the sea-level, on the verge 
of the cliir at Bohillack, and on the elevated table-land of 
Mexico. 

Tho steam-engines employed for drainage arc erected 
elusu to the sliufl in which the pumps are flxe<l, which is 
called the * engine-shaft;' one end of the be.vm han^s over 
the centre of it, and is attached to tho pumn-rod, which is 
raised at each stroke of the engine, afterward sinking witii 
its own weight, which is always counterbalanced by a 
' batance-huh,’ as before cxpininc-d, so that the whole power 
of tho engine is exerted in raising the column of water in 
the pumps. The engine is generally enclosed in a largo 
snlMtnntiiil building, either two or three stories high, which 
alVords convenient access to every part of it. The centre of 
the beam is supported by the front wall of the house, and a 
low huihUiig attached to it contains the boilers, which in 
Cornwall, together with the steam-pipe and cylinder, are 
carefully cosed and covered up with luinc non-conducting 
substances. The urrangcmcnt of the engine, with that of the 
‘ capstan’ and ‘ shears' used in raising and luwering the pit- 
vurk, is shown io 7. Thu ciiginuscioployedin draining 
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mines have innerollv oylindert of not less than 40 inebet in 
diameter, and tho oylindcra raryftom that siie toadismeter 
of 89 or 90 inches, the latter being the largest sne ever con¬ 
structed, and estimated at 300 horse-power. The ebief pe¬ 
culiarities of the Cornish engines coaut in using high- 
pressure steam (40 or 50 lbs. to the square itwh) npui- 
sively, by cutting off tho communieation with the bider at 
one^ourth or one-fifth of the stroke; laallowlDg a short 
interval between each stroke for the perfeet eondeusatien of 
tho steam, and in i^foUv preventing the ndiation of heat 
fkom the boiler, cyliodw, ate. Tbs vMTPff nsployiri in our 
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eoUienea present no peculiorit)' worthy of notice, nor has I of a cylindrical exhausting apparatus, which may be fixed 
any great attention paid to their improTement, owing at (ho mouth of a shaft or level, and placed in action by 
to the cheap rate at which tliey can be supplied with fuel. any convenient power, when, by means of a series of tubes 
Support .—The support of mines is the nest subject which ruiinectcd with it, the foul air is extracted from ^e interior 
requires our attention, and the extent to which it is neces- of the works, and of course the pure atmospheric air rushes 
sary will depend wry much on the nature of the enclosing in to Bup]ily its place, and complete ventilation ia thus 
rocK, which may he either ao hard as to slond of itself,orso effected. In sinking shafla a very simple contrivance ia 
soft as to crush together unless the excavations bo properly often found sufficient; small wu^en pipes made tolerably 
secured. Tim mode of aup|wrt used in mines is of three air*tight are fixed in tho pit from near tho bottom to six or 
kinds—by leaving pillars of the vein, as before noticed, suveii feet above the top, terminating in a funnel-shaped 
for which purpose tbe poorer masses are of course selected; wooden box, which is moved round so as always to face tho 
by timbering; and by walling either with brick or stone, wind. The air rushing in passes down tbe pipes to tho 
Timbering is a very common and convenient plan, and i» bottom of ihoshafi, in which a constant current is thus kept 
thus practiseil:—In the rase of a shaft, four pieces of tiinlxir up (see fig. &). When levels have to bo carried to any great 
of tho requisite strength are framed into each other and distance without nnv communication with the atmosphere, 
fixed within it at intervals uf about four feet upari, the in- ihuy are sometimes divided by a ' aollar,’ or wooden platform 
termediaie eniund being supported by diiviiig thin boards placed u fool nr two above the bottom, and in this manner a 
between each set of timbers and the rock. Levels arc sup- sufficient current of air is obtained to enable tbe minors to 
porleil by three pieces of timber placed in the form of a proceed. In the north of England u contrivance called the 
doorway, rather narrower above than below, and framed to- ‘ water blast'is often usod in driving lung levels into rising 
gether at the top (seo8), the ground between each of ground; it consists hi putting down either a bore-hole or 

small shaft near tho end of the level, and turning a siuull 
stream uf water into it, whioli fklls into a cistern placed at 
the bottom, and is found to carry with it a sufficient current 
of air to vcntilutu the works. In coal-iuiiiea the ventilation 
is muoli more dilllcult, and. from the rapid generation of cx- 
plosive gusus more important also. It is ^ucrally efleclcd 
by two hhafis, one of which is called tho ‘ downcast, and 
llin other tho‘upcast shaft,’the latter uf whioli occupies 
the highest situation with reference to tho dip uf the coal, 
and has a large furnace continually burning near tho bottom 
of It. The air being considerably rarefied at (his point, an 
ascending current is formed, which passes upwards to the 
surface through the upcast shaft with considerable velocity, 
musing a dusconding current to pass through the downcast 
shaft to supply its place, and by a very ingenious arrange¬ 
ment of the workings this current of pure atmospheric air 
is made to traverse every part of the mine in succession as 
it pastes from ono sliaft to the other. 

lirtraetiOH. —Tbe extraction uf mines will require but litilu 
notice here, since it may bo staled in general terms merely 
to rG(|uirc the adaptation of an efficient prime mover to any 
convenient form of winding apparatus, a purpose for which 
these doorways being supported in tho manner above no- the steam-engine is vory nsuadly employed, although where 
ticod. Shafts and levels arc somctimca also supportcil by water-power can bo obtained it ia equally oflectivo, Tho 
walling, and in coal-mines the pits are generally lined horse-whim,or gin,as aheadynotivod, ia very usefulin small 
throui^out with brick-work. The ‘ gunnies,* or large open mines or isolated workings, and beforu the introduction of 
excavations from which the ore has been taken, are kept more powerful machinery was very extensively employed 
open by strong pieces of timber placed across them, and for raising ore and aiuff fiom our mines. In shallow' pre- 
pressing against the two walls of the vein, which they thus liminary excavations the irommon windlass is oflon em- 
provent from closing together, as might otherwise bo (lie ploicd, and in underground work is much used for various 
COSO, especially where the vein was much inclined, and the (lurpo^es, especially in sinking winzes, and ruisiiig the slulf 
pressure of the unsupported liangiug wall is consequently from workings where no regular communications have been 
great. Those open spaces are rary useful for disposing uf opened. The cxiruction of an extensive mine is enormous; 
the deads and rubbish which arc continually accumulating indeed the quantity of ore raised i.s seldom mure than one- 
underground when the workings are carried on iu the rock third or une-fourih, souiutimes indeed a fifth, or less, of tho 
or in unproductive parts of the vein, and which it would be mass of Btuff which is brought to tbe surface. At tbe Culi- 
uselcss and expensive to raise to the surface. For this pur- solidated Mines in Cornwall the daily extraction is obout 
pose a 'Stull* is formed by placing strong timtiers in the -00 tons, a large proportion of which is raised from a depth 
backs of tho levels, upon which boards aru laid, so as to of from 200 to nearly noo fathoms. In the coal mines in 
form a close covering on which tho duads and atllu (or the north of England the extraction is stillgreater, but here 
rubbish) ore then thrown, till the space above has been com- nearly the whole of the mass raised ia more or less valuable, 
plctely filled up. Tbe prussurcof this moss gives it sufficient roal-minos being much less encumbered with dead or un- 
solidity to sup|iort the walls of the vein in an cfil-ctual man- profluctive works than those of the metals. Tho South 
ner; but not withstanding the large quantity of rubbish thus Hctloii Colliery in Durham sends about GOtt tons of coal ‘ to 
disposed of in mines, a great deal always remains to ho bank* daily, and ia capable of aSbrdiog a much larger 
taken to the aurface, as the waste heaps on the surfitcc of uxtractiun. 

every mine will show. Machanioal preparation of Ore$, or Dresst'fig.—Having 

Ventilation .—^Tbe ventilation of mines is most generally now traced the nature and pragreua of thoae aubterrancan 
and moat eflei'tually accemplished rather by a judicious ar- works by which access ia obtained to mineral and metalli- 
rangement of tbe works and fVcquenl communication with ferous dcposit8.atid their produce extracted, we may briefly 
the surface than by mechanical menna. although it some- glance at the meebanical proeeasea of seuration, technically 
timet becomes necessary to resort to tho latter. It will be termed ‘ dreasing,’ which fall within the province of tho 
evident that in roinea oonslrucled on tlie prineiplos which miner, end to the earrying on of whieh a huge portion uf 
have previously been explained, the disposition of tbe ahafts, the surface-works of every mine is devoted. The object of 
levelit and winzes is such that tbe onlire workings will dressing is to separate as fbr as possible tbe earthy matter 
always be traversed by ciurents of frbah air, and it ia only accompanying, and, as before noticed, often mixed up witli 
in particular cases where circumstances prevent the sinking the ores, from tbe metallio portion, which is alone valuablu; 
of a shaft in places where it may be required, or where great and tbe great principle upon which all tbe varied apparalua 
delay is experienced in effecting the usual communications, and proeeaaea which are used in different mines, and in dif- 
that any tnechaaieal process of ventilation ia rendered no- forent countriee, to effect this nurpoae, entirely depend, ia 
oaaaary. A very efficient maehiae for ^is purpose was the differenoe in speciflo gravity oetween earthy and metallio 
invented some yean ago by John Taylor. It cosiists matter, tbe one being generally douhlt that of tbe oUier. 
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The (Irossinf^-floon of a mine arc always arranged aa near 
the ffluutiia of the principal shafts and levels as possible, the 
ore being couvpyed to them by a small railway; and they 
. are always provided with an a(lef|itaie supply of water by an 
artificial channel or ‘ lent.’ The Hour itself is paved, and 
there are on one or two sides ranges of sheds for the persons 
employed to work lu, and buildings containing ihu appara¬ 
tus used in the operation, wbieli commences by picking 
tho ore, which is brought from the mine in large irregular 
■lumps, as blasted or broken from the vein. These lumps, 
of wnich more than half is often merely spar and veinstone, 
are broken into smaller pieces wiili hammers, an operation 
commonly performed by boys and young women, when a 
good deal of the sparry matter is picked out by hand and at 
unco rejected: the residue is moderate-sized pieces of ore, 
inuro or less mixed with veinstone, und oDcn nearly free 
fnitn it. From rieli veins a largo proiiuition of tho oro is 
obtained in a very pure state, and in tliis case it is only no- 
ccsiary to break down tlie largo irregular mosses into binall 
fnigmuiits of a pretty equal sizo, in ordor to render it market- 
able and tit for the furnace, tbero being no earthy or sparry 
mailer to separate from it. This rich ore is immediately 
therefore arranged in circular heaps upon the lUessing tluors, 
containing a certain number of tons each, euinraonly llfloeu 
or twenty, and in this slate it bus much the appcarunce of 
niie metallic gravel. Tho pooler class nf ores, aflcr being 
broken by liammcrs, and partially separated from tliu matrix 
by picking, have still a gical raiietyuf iiiaiiipululieiis tu 
undergo, which depend on the nature of the metal und the 
i|unhty of the ore itself. Of these nroccs.ses it will be sulK- 
cicnt liere to not ice three, ‘ ernshing* or‘grinding,’ ‘jigging,' 
iiiid ‘stamping,’each of which is |ierfurmed by an appropriate 
inachinc. The crushing-mill, or grinder, consists uf une or 
more pairs of iron rollers, placed within a very short dis¬ 
tance apart, and kept in mulion either by the direct action 
of a tvater-whee) or by cog-tvbccls attached to iL Imnic- 
dialely above tlie rollers is a hopper, into which the lumps 
of poorer ore are thrown, when, falling through between 
I he rollers, they are completely crushed into small fragmoiils. 
lusnmccrushiiig-millstiierearo two or three pairs of rellors, 
those below being [ilaccd very near together,so as to reduce 
the slufT falling from above still finer, and by an ingenious 
application of'sieves. kept in motion by the machine, the 
sliiff can bo sorted into two or three difibrent sizes. Al¬ 
though by passing through the crushing-mill tho ore, with 
its accompanying veinstone, has been reduced to very small 
ri nguieiils, the two substances are still as cotn)iletcly inlur- 
uiixcd as ever; but in the next process, by the jigging- 
mncliinc, or ' brake-sieve,’ they are, tu a considerable extent, 
iepartilcd. This machine consists of a wooden frame, open 
at ihu lop, and provided with astroiig screen, or iron grating, 
.It the bottom: it hangs over a cistern of water, being sus¬ 
pended to a long lever, the motion of which alternately 
plunges it into the water and raises it out, with a peculiar 
jerk each time. Tho ores being placed in the sieve, and 
suhjooled for a short time to this operation, the heavy metallic 
]>ieces settle at tho bottom, whilo the lighter fragments of 
spar and veinstone are thrown to the top, and every now 
and then very dexterously skimmed off with a piece of 
board by a man who stands by. In tbo operation of jigging, 
n very important separation is thus effected, os three pro¬ 
ducts are obtained by it—the amtdl rich particles of ore, 
which pass through the siuvo into the cistern below, and 
are removed occasionally, as may bo necessary; the larger 
rich fragments, which occupy the bottom of tbu cistern; 
and the poor earthy matter, which forms a layer at the top. 
This last product, although poor, still contains too much 
metal to be lost: it consists of small fngmeDts of rock or 
veinstone, many of which have small particles of ore either 
attached to them or intermixed with them, and, to any eye 
but that of the miner's, would appear quite woithlese, no 
loss from the smiH quantity of the oro than tbo manifest 
difficulty of separating it from such a mass of stony matter. | 
To extract tlie ore from this refuse matter,several prooesecs 
are used, which are chiefly grinding between roUere placed 
very bloae to each other, stamping to a'flne powder ny the l 
etamping-miU, and finally, wasning upon an uelined plana. 
In this operation tha floe uetallio mud or * slime,’ Ming 
carofblly spread over the inclined plane at the upper end, a 
gentle stream of water is albwed to flow over it, wbicb wuhaa 
light oortby partieUa towards tha bottom, leaving tha : 
Wvier metallic ones in a very pure state towards the top. 
As in this process, and indaea all other operations of drai^ i 


ing in which a stream of water is employed, many of tlie 
Hinallest and moat minute particles of the ore are carrii^ 
away by it, tbe wuKte of wnich, in an extensive mine, would 
be considerable, it m arranged that all such water sliall pass 
into successive reservuins termed * slitne-pita,' in wlncli tliu 
metallic particles fall to the bottom, ana are from time to 
time Collected and subjected tu aur.h treatment as tu obtain 
them ill a tolerably pure atatc. as a good deal of eurtliv 
slime is always deposited with them. 

It will bo seen froiB the prer.oiliiig notice that by repeated 
ulvci'izuiioii, wusliing, and agitaliun. the metallic ores may 
e obtuinud at length in a very pure state, ihe earthy matter 
with whinh they were uriginally intermixed being by tliesu 
processes alm-’Sl entirely reparutod from them. When 
subae<iuently plared m Ihe furnace, this residual earthy 
matter becomes fused together with limestone, used as a 
flux, and forms the vitrificl mallur termed ‘ slagwhile hv 
contimiud heat, tho sulphur, u.xyguii, and uiher miiii-rwlizing 
suhsluiK-es, which are in a slate of cbrmicul cuiiibiiiaiKiii 
wilh tho inotiil, are entirely driven off, und tho jailer ob¬ 
tained in 0 pure slate. These operuliuns cunstitute the 
pruccbs of motallurg.r. 

lariationt of tk-: Pmeett. —Any further detail on the 
subject of dressing would here Iks out of place; yet it is 
necessary tu observe that dilTerciit ores require difl'erent 
processes, and that the general outline indicated above is 
thus subject to considerablo mudific.atioii. In the case of 
tin ore, which is very intimately disseminated in the rock or 
vciiistoiiu, a very minute puherization is requiretl: hence 
staiiipiiig is must extensively practised in our tin-mines; 
and Hs the ores of this metal may be dressed so as to give a 
produce of SO er 6U per cent, very great attention is paid 
tu this point, and the various manipulations are carrie'f on 
with a greiiler degree of alluntiol) than in the cose of other 
metals. Ill tho case of copper ores stamping is less used, 
but jigging forms a very important process, and has coiiso- 
qucntly undergone great improvements of late years, having 
given rise ton very ingenious and useful in ventkm.calldd the 
* patent separator.' in which the sieve is stationary, but tho 
water kept in motion. Tliis contrivance was invented by 
Mr. Thomas Petherick, late manager of the Fowey Consuls 
Mines ill Cornwall, where it has for several years been in 
successful o|>oration. The ores of the precious metals re¬ 
quire also n peculiar tretitiiienl, being generally in a state 
uf niiiiulu subdivisiou, and mixed up with a vast moss of 
earthy mutter. Gold ores aro usually stampod, and silver 
ores ground to an exrccdmgly fine powder; but from tho 
great value of the metals, the process of washing is carried 
on differently from that of otlicrs, and, in some cases, is 
dispensed wilh altogether. 

Mamigemml a/id Inlt-rnal licnnomy n/ lilitut. —Having 
now taken a general view of milling uperaiions, and the 
auxiliary processes which they require, there is still an im¬ 
portant branch of the subject which requires tome nuiice,, 
the management and internal economy of mines. As it 
is on the due regulation of this point that tho success uf 
mines in a very great degree depends, it has. both in this 
and other countries, received great attention, and been 
reduced to a system os perfect as possible. In England, 
more especially, all the practical improvements sun^sted 
by experience as essential to the profitable and wcU-regu- 
lalcd existence of large mining establishments have bran 
freely adopted, us wo are here unfettered by llioae fermalilies 
and restraints which influence the continental systems, in- 
tlividual interest being allowed a full and unlimited scope. 
The nature and importance of (ho subject now under con¬ 
sideration cannot be bettor expressed than in tho words of 
a gentleman of the highest eminence aa a mining-engineer, 
Mr. John Tavlor, who has thus treated it, in conneclicn 
with late mechanical improvements in the art of mining 

* Important as (ho imprevements are which we have con¬ 
templated in tbe instruments which the progreu of pbyaicol 
science bos placed in our hands, those which relate to the 
government of largo bodies of workmen, tu the inducement 
to active enterprise on tbe part uf tlio labouring miners, to 
t^ remov^ of diffieulties in (beir way, or of {^ii^ them 
in circumstances most favourablu to efiectivo exertion, aro 
even more important, and to tliis may be added the judieious 
application of those very inventions which have been noticed. 
It must be recollected that, after all. the great expenditure 
in mining is for monual labour,and that we have no means 
as yet devised for penetrating the neks which contain mi¬ 
neral treasures hut thoea ifforaed by the patient and uiirs- 
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milting labour of a groat number of men. Hie regulation 
thorefura of thia force, and iu due applieaUon, is, after all, 
more imporUiit to liio success of mines than even tliu must 
ingenious mcclianical expedients. As an army would un¬ 
doubtedly fail, however well provided with the most perfbet 
artillery aud all tlie best constructed implements of war. 
unless the men of which it might be composed were well 
directed, tbeir efforts well combiued, and their courage well 
assured by roasonable prospccis of success, so in mining wo 
may collect ar4 apply thu most complete mechanical nr- 
rungements; out ir the greater power of manual labour bo 
not wisely directed, no beneficial results can bo c-xpcclcd.* 
System of TuivHjrkattd TVifiute.—Sucbbciiig the leading 
features of mining economy, we may proceed brieliy to con¬ 
sider the manner iu which they aro practically carried into 
effect, inuro especially in the deep and extensive mines of 
Cornwall, where, both from the amount of r.ai>ital and the 
number of meu employed, every exertion has been made to 
uerfeet the mining system, the resuhs of which have since 
i>cen extended from thence to oilier parts of England All 
tile underground work of mines iu Cornwall, and indeed of 
most other districts, is of two distiiicl hinds: dead work, or 
that carried on in the ruck or metalliferons depusit, for the 
imrposo of trial anil discovery; aud productive labour, which 
IS employed in the actual breaking down and extraction of 
the oro. Now it is in the performance of the immense 
amount of manual labour requisite in these opcnitions, and 
in the subsequent process of dressing the ores, that tlio 
groat expondituro of mining consists; and the great merit 
of the Coniish pinn lies in performing the wholoiiy a Nystein 
of contracts, which effectually unite furu time the interests 
of tho miner and his employer, wliile, being reiiewc'l at 
moderate inlorvals, it continually allows of that rc-odjust- 
raent which the fluctuating circumstances of the mine may 
reiiuirc. The dead work is denominated ‘tutwork,* and 
tho raising of ores * tributethese two species of employ¬ 
ment being, by an excellent division of labour common in 
all mines, upt entirely so|iarate and performed by different 
individuals, who thus acquire great skill and judgment in 
tlieir peculiar occupations. The mode of payment adopted 
in tutwork and tribute is entirely different: in tho former 
case, where the miner is employed in sinking shafts, driving 
levels, &c.,ihe object being to extract as much useful labour 
US possible from him for a given sum, ho is paid at so much 
pur fathom, according to tho work done; in the latter cuso. 
where tho quality of tho oro raised is a consideration equally 
imporUint with its quantity, tho minor receives a ccrlaiii per- 
centngo on tho actual value, being paid at the into of so 
mony shillings in tho pound upon that value. Tho excel¬ 
lence of the abot'c pnnciplc will readily be seen; and its 
advantages are still further inerca-sod by the open and pub¬ 
lic manner in which the contracts are made between the 
men and their employers, thus allowing of free competition 
os regards the furmer, and proving an equally uffbelive 
check against op^wession from Uie latter. 

Tho usual period for making new arrangements wiUi the 
men is at tho end of every two months, when, all previous 
bargains having expired, boUt parties are again perfectly 
free to regulate their contracts. Previously, then, to this 
day, evory port of the mine is visited and inspected by the 
underground agents, who aftcrwanls consult together, and 
determine their plan of operations for tho noxt'two months, 
registering in detail tho work to bo jicrformcd, and what 
they consider as a fair prieo to he paid for each sepamtoitem. 
On the day appointed fur tho 'sotting' or 'survey,' as it is 
termed, the men who usually work in the mine, together 
with others who may wish for employment there, assemble 
round the mine-oSlce, upon a small covered platform, in 
fVont of which tho agents, ut tho appointed time, tuake 
tbeir appearance with a book in which thuir previous exa¬ 
mination bat been registered. Every piece or work to be 
performed in the mine ie then called out in succession, and 
accurately defined, and the mun mako at tho time a premoei- 
tion for working it on certain terms. Tho nrico thus offered 
is. in the first i&ce. usually tsora than, would be fair, or Uian 
the men themselves expect to get; oonaequently, tlie 
moment a price bu been named, another offer will be made 
umewbat lower, and so on till fair tenss have been pro- 
posod, when the oompetitton (except in rare cases) will 
cease, and the work or ‘bargain’ is considered as taken by 
the last and lowest bidder, whose name is immediately 
registered opi>osito to iU deeciiption in tho sottang-book. 
As each piece of work will rcQuito the labour not of one 


individual but of many, tho transaction is etQl Airther sim ‘ 
plifled by the bai^in being taken and the contract made 
with one person only, each gang of man accustomed to 
work together always selecting one of tbeir number to 
represent and act for them on these occasions. It is evi¬ 
dently desirable that there should be some plan for binding 
the men to their engagements, so thet they should not to 
capriciously given up previous to tho expiration of tho 
term; and this is the moro necessary, os, owing to the 
fbequunt fluctuations of richness or of hardness incident 
to uie vein or to tho rock in which they may to working, 
they may find themselves unable to realise the amount of 
wages which they hod anticipated: somoliraes indeetl tho 
change may be so great, that it is not worth their while to 
go on with it at all. To meet these contingencies there is 
in most largo mines a printed set of regulations, to which 
all the miners working there must subscribe; and by which 
fines aro established Tor tho non-fulAlmont of contracts, 
sufficiently heavy to prevent them from being given up 
while any fair probability exists of their being completed 
at Any reasonable rate of rcmuiioralion. In this mniiiicr 
the exertions of the wurking miner are cnllod into action, 
and prompted to surmount niany of tho minor obstacles ami 
fluctuations which often battle his calculations. Although 
it may appear harsh to exact a fine when a losing piece'of 
work is given up, it must be remembered that, on tho other 
hand, ihb vein will often improve in quality iiisteoil of dete¬ 
riorating ; and in that case the miner will be greatly lieiio- 
fited, ns his labour will to employed upon rich ores at tlie 
sumo high rate of payment that was torgaiiied for {loorer 
ones; and firoin this favourable change he m:iy benefit us 
much as the exertions uf himself and his co-partners will 
aliuw, till tho fixed lime for the renewal of tW contrncU 
again comes round. The set of regulations before alludi'd 
to prescribo such other rules and fines ns arc found neces¬ 
sary for tho proper managoment and conduct of tho in-iii; 
and by means of this sim^e code, the results of mutual and 
acknowledged intcrets, it U found in practice that tho 
necessary discipline cun to kept up over tno large bodies of 
men employed in our most extensive mines. 

Superintendence .—The motlc of superintendence by 
which tho foregoing system is kept in due chock is very 
simple: the principle of scif-intorcst which pcn'adca ihe 
whole renders unnecessary much of that minute control 
which would otherwise to needed. The business of a mine 
nutuially divides itself into several departments—tho under, 
ground operations, the pit-work and machincr}', the dressing 
and surfnco-woik, acraunts and financial matters, and 
lastly, tho general control. For each of theso departments 
proper agents or superintendents are appointed, all being 
subordinate to a general manager, who communicates and 
advises with Uie whole body of the shareholders or * adven¬ 
turers’ at stated periods, or more commonly only with .a 
select committee chosen by them, tho whole body meeting 
hut omxi a year. It may bo observed that the agents of u 
mine are usually chosen from tho most intelligent work¬ 
ing-miners, who are peculiarly well qualified by their 
thorough practical knowledge both to form a sound judgment 
upon the state of the worlu, and to keep a check upon any 
frauds which might be attempted by tno men, while this 
selection affords a powerful stimulus to good conduct among 
them, since it may be attended with such advancement. 
The general control of extensive mines is of course confided 
to men of superior education and abilira, by whom scientific 
attainments oro brought to the aid or the practical know¬ 
ledge which superintends the inferior departments. 

Education and QuaJifleoHons (f Miners .—Wo may con¬ 
clude this orticlo by a few remarlu on the education and 
qualifications of miners, and upon thooo institutions which 
have lately been established wiu a view to improvement in 
this resiKhst. Tho business of the minor is essentially a 
practical one, and can only be aequirod in tho recesses of 
the mine, and amidft tho DUqr oporotiont carried on upon 
its surioGe. Though this tovious truth must be atoitted 
to its flill extent, it ie impossible not to see that the results 
of science must, though unconKiously to the miner, to neeilcd 
at evory step. In the most oostly, the most anxious, and at 
the same timo the moet precarious of all mining processes, 
the .exploration of the ground for purposes of disoovery and 
trial, geoiogy nay to made of the oignest value: in under- 
standmg the nature and value of theheterogepeous mineral 
bodies presented to our view in undergreuna works, chemis¬ 
try ona mineralogy aro oieentlal, and it ie entirely upon the 
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former Kioneo tlut tbe whole art of metall urgy is ottablishod. 
Again, we hoTO seen that nachiiiery and raeohanical coO' 
trivaneo arc neceiury at every step of the miner’s progress, 
a circumstance wwh renders a knowledge of mecliunics 
indispensablu t ana in pursuing the compHcated operations 
of underground discovery, loss and error can only be avoided 
by thu aid of geometry and subterranean surveying. 

Thus then we may perceive that, in addition to practical 
knowledge in mining, there is a wide scope for the applica¬ 
tion of scientific knowlodgo also j in fact it is continually in 
rv<|uisitinn,not meruly in tlio general arrangements, but in 
tlic details also, and ought therefore to be possessed, to a 
ccriain extent, by the mining classes. Among those nations 
of Europe by which mining is most successfully cultivated, 
the value and necessity of scientific knowledge among miners 
have long been perceived, and ample provisions bave been 
made for its attainment, as may be seen in the mining- 
schools of France and Germany. AUhougli Great Britain 
puMKssus the richest and most productive mines in thu 
world, it is a singular fket that, till within the lost two or 
three years, nothing has been done in this country to provide 
tlie means of instruction for those who ore designed fur tlic 
profesaion of mining. Thus both the working minor and 
the mine agent have, in this country, no knowledge whatever 
of tlie principles on wliich the success of their oiieraliuns 
depends, but proceed entirely npon the practical skill which 
thoy may iiave been able to acquire in the course of their 
exporieuco. It is true that, notwithstanding this disadvan- 
tiigc, the English miner has accomplished the most ditlieult 
uiidcriakinKS, has conducted mines on tlio most exteiiaivo 
scale, and has met with most successful results; yet, when 
wu consider the increasing depth of our mines, and the 
ronipetitiou to which we aro now expasetl from foreign 
cxiunti'ics, it will be obvious that this defect should at length 
he removed, and that the Englisli miner should add to liis 
acknowlcdgol and invaluable practical skill all the bonclUa 
unil resources to bo attained from scientific knowledge. 

Mining .SfAoo/*.—When treatingof the history of niining 
at the beginning of lliLs article, the establishment of several 
institutions for tlio altaimucnt of those ncquireincnts w hich 
are needed in the iwofessions of civil engineering and 
nulling was nuliced os forming the most recent event coii- 
iiccled w'llh the siibjeiU, and in a few years' tiuiu the bcnelils 
thus derived will no doubt be strikingly apparent. The 
nulling-school of Cornwall recently idnced in opuraliun 
hy Sir Charles Jx'mon, will supply ubiv miners well iii- 
sti'uclcd in all that relates to the wwking of our tin, copper, 
luid load mines; while the university of Durham will pro¬ 
duce milling engineers whoso qualifications will have a 
more especial referenre to the Working of coal and other 
minerals which occur in the stratified rocks of the north of 
England. Thus by introducing a system of sound raining 
education, and by tlio continual progress of scionce, aided 
by the efforts wliich are now being made by goiernmcut to 
supply desiderata which have lung been required by the 
mining interest, wo may hope still to maintain our mines 
in atiourisbing condition, notwithstanding their depth, their 
heavy expenditure, and the increasing competition of other 
countries. 

MINING, COAL. Although it would be impracticable to 
enter upon tbe various modifications of mining processes 
which aro required in the working of all the varied natural 
depMitaries of minotal wealth, IM peculiarities of coal¬ 
mining are such as to require a brief notice, important and 
extensive os are tbe cml-mincs of this country, and tho arts 
and manu&ctures supported I 7 them. 

The nature and distribution of our carboniferous dmsits 
bave been already fblly described in the article <^al- 
FtxLno. In working mines of oosl, or indeed of iron- 
stano or mck-salt, ana other minerals whiob are found in 
beds, the object to be attained is the effeotual cmentDg and 
extraction of a tolerably uniform mass of small thickness, 
but of groat boriiontal extension. Tbe process thus differs 
oopsiderably ftom the working of mineral veins, where ^0 
object of research is fluctuating and irregulw in ita produce, 
and eiUter vertieal or highly inclined in its position. Tbe 
thickness of beds of coal may ba said generally to vary from 
three or four to eight or nine foot, allb^fa sometimee, when 
several seams eotno together without any Intervening Iwata 
of rack, they may expand to twenty or ttiirty feet, of whioh 
wa liave an example in tbe ‘ ten-yard coal' of Staff«dshite. 
In every coal-field there ace many seams of coal at greater 
w less lutervals, one below enothor. of whiob as many as 


ihreo or four aro frequently worked in (he same nine; and 
iiilerstratiflod with the rock which divides tlu-m liiero ora 
in many coal-fiulils extremely productive beds of ironstone, 
which are wrought at the same time, and in a similar man¬ 
ner with thu coal. 

The mode of working coal-mines will be most clearly tm- 
derslood by tracing thu works from their commencement, in 
the same manner as in tho former article. From the geo¬ 
logical indications of coal anil the known extension of its 
bcils over very contiderablu areas, it is pretty certain to l»- 
found in tho trials which aro inado for it, if carried on with 
roper jm^mciit. Tlic jirubublo existcnco of beds of cool in 
epth having been ascertained, and iierha|m the beds them¬ 
selves discovorml byhonng, the first process is to sink n 
poriicndioular shaft from the surface so as to intersect tho 
various strata containing the coal, and of course as roanv of 
the beds of cuat as arc considered to be worth working. The 
shaft is generally circular, and may vary arconling to cir- 
cuinstances from six or seven to eiglil or ten feet in 
meter; the upper portion, as far down os the anlid rnvk, is 
cither brickou or walled, and where the ground is weak this 
casing may be contitiuwi throughout. On reaching thu firu 
Workable scam of coal, the siiikuig of the pit is fur a liim- 
8 uspcnde< 1 , and a broad straiglit passage termed a ' bopl ’ 
or ' gate' is driven from it upon the seam of cuaL in op)'.o- 
site directions. Tho breadth ef this passage is usuallv 
twelve or fourteen feet, and it is fevmod the wTiole height of 
tho seam of coal, so as to expose thu stratum above, which is 
called the ’ roof,* and the onu below, which is termeil tliu 
‘ thill,’and its direction is always arranged so as to follow 
the cicavtq'c of tlie coal which forms iu sides, wliieli thus 
presciils a dean uniform surfac.e, When ibu boni or 
* mother-gate' has proreeded some distaiiro on both sides 
of the pit, narrow pa>sagcs, termed ’ licuilways,' are driven 
from it at rugular intervals, and exactly ut rigid angles; ami 
when these Ituvo procetnfod eight ur ten yards, they ara 
made to cuminunicale with another Imrd, wliich is upcneil 
parallel to the first and on each side of it. It will Ac seen 
that hy cuiiliiiuiiig this system of exeavatiou the bed »f coal 
will he entirely laid open and interseclerl by a series of 
broad parallel passages or Lords abuiit eight yards apart, 
communicating with each other by narrower passages or 
’ headways,' which cross them at right angles, and likewise 
traverse the whole extent of tho mines; itnroenso Minarc 
nr rci-langular pillars uf coal being left standing between 
tho two. A coal-iniiio in this state is not in fort unlike a 
rogularly-hiiilt town; the bonU and headways may be com¬ 
pared to the principal streets and the narruwer stit-eis 
which cross them; while the pillars of coal may be said to 
rosemblu the intermediate niasscaofbitildings. 

The wafer encountered ill tlw abote operations is 
drawn to the surface by a |Hiwerfiil steum-engino erected t,n 
tho .shaft, which is so urrangol as nl»o to raise tlie coal and 
rubbish, for which puqwso either ’ corves' or haskcis are 
commonly cmphiycil. Snppusing the almve u)ioration 8 to 
have lieen successful as reg.ird-, the prospects of iho niiiic, 
another shafXwill now bo commencc<l at some distance from 
the first, and when the coraimmication lielween them has 
been cficctod. the one being made downcast and the other 
upcast, the air is conducted from tho latter to the former 
through all thu burds and workings, which it must traverse 
in succession in consequence of ' stoppings’ or doors which 
arc fixed in various places to obstruct its progress and give 
a proper direction to the current passing to the nin-asl slmd. 
Till such communication can I'o fomtwl, Uto first shaft may 
be divided by a * brattice' or partition, and he made to an* 
Bwer the purposes of both; some few coal-mines arc indeed 
worked entirely in this manner, but the danger uf explosien 
is considerable when the workiiigs becomo extensive. 

While the workings on the first seam of coal ere thus 
going on, the shaft may be sunk to a second or third seam, 
where similar operations will be commenced, small under¬ 
ground pita or' staples’being sunk at intervals ftom tho 
workinin on the upper scam to those on the scant below, 
by which ventilation will he promoted, Those operations, 
like those described in tho former article, maybe carried on 
indefinitely, and will thus in time form an extensive col¬ 
liery. The legularity and uniformity of the workings how- 
ever are groatly modified by tbe ocenrrence of famta and 
other local accidents, and tbe pillars themselves are finally 
removed to such an extent aa to cause subsidenees of tlio 
roof and undulations of the floor, wbieh present a most 
frightful appearance to tbe stranger. 
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Tli« node in Trhich the pitman carriee hie excavation 
upon the cuel u by cutting a aerrow finure in the warn on 
eaolt side of the bor^ and undermining the cot] between, 
finally detaching the gnat cubical mots thue circutneccibed 
by nutting in two or three shuts, which are simultaneously 
find at the top of tlie seam. From CO to SO or 100 tone of 
coal may thus be brought down at once, when it is put into 
corves drawn along n tram-road to tbo shaft, and thence 
raised by a steam-engine to the surface, when it is ofien 
passed over gratings or ' lereeus' in order to separate the 
small pulvemed cw from the larger massee, which in cool 
countries on albite voluable. 

lu ninea which an not cndangend by explosive gases or 
‘ Are damp,’ the coal-miner or ‘ pitman* is guided in his 
operations by the usual, subterranean light—a small candle 
stuck into a piece of mofit clay; but where the Arc-damp 
is apprehended the aafocy-lnmp is uaed, which has long su* 

E iwed the primitive contrivance uf tlie steel-mill, the 
l of which was produced by the contact of a Hint with 
the edge of a wheel kept in rapid motiun. Notwithstanding 
the use of the Devy lamp, and the improvements which 
have taken place in ventilation, aixidents from explosion 
are unfortunately still of fiwcjuent occurrence, although 
perhaps in most coses they may be traceable to some neglect 
or impru^nce on the part of thu men themselves. 
Ml'NIUM. [Lbad, vok xiii., p. 370.1 
MINK, a name for tliekVisou-weasel, Mu$tela (Puiortus) 
Vittm. [Wbaskls.] 

MINNI81NQBR8. \G%kilkvs—L anguageaiidLUera- 
ture.y 

MINNOW. [Lbuciscds.] 

MINOR, (T.alin) Zieti, or Lester, is a term used to dis¬ 
tinguish the mode or key that takes a minor 3rd. It is also 
applied to all tlie diatonic intervals, but chiefiy to the 3rd. 
The minor drd oompyses a tone and a semitone— a. c : the 
major 3rd is eomposod of two whole toues—c, x. [Kky ; 
Modk.I 

MINORCA. [Menorca.] 

M1N08, in history, appears as the lawgiver of Crete. 
Those critics wiio consider all the personages of mythologi¬ 
cal history as little more than names to which is attached 
tlic liistory of social development, would view Minns simply 
as the concentration of that spirit of order which hIxxiI his 
time began to exhibit in the island of Crete the forms of a 
regular pnlity. Rut we are not to consider, hecauso there 
is much tmdoubtcdly mythological alwut thu history of 
Minos, that therefure he never existeil. The concurrent 
testimony of Thucydides and Aristotle shows it to have been 
the guneral lielief in thoir times, that Minos was tho first 
aqoi^ the. Greeks wlioeposscsaed any amount of naval 
power. According to the latter author, he conqneretl and 
colonised sevenl islands, and at last perished in an expedi¬ 
tion Bfiainat Sicily. . 

In tho second book of tho 'Politics,* Aristotle draws a 
paraUel between the Cretan and Spartan institiitiona; and 
no -there ascribes the establishment of the Cretan laws to 
Minot. This comparison, aide<l ifiobably by the connection 
which emsted between Crete ann Sparta, owing to colonies, 
as early as the time of Homer, has no doubt suggested tho 
theory invented and suppewted by Miiller, that Minos was a 
Doric prince; a theory, as Mr. Thirlvall asserts, utiorly un¬ 
known to the antients. The subject is ably disij^isted in tbc 
History (^‘Greece, i. 139. 

Some post-Homcric autboritiea make Minos a judge in 
Hades in company with Xazat, Rbadamanthus being chief 
judge. In this character he appeors in a short Platonic dia¬ 
logue called ‘Minoa,’ or ‘on law,' which however some cri¬ 
tics consider spurious. 

Minos is a son of Jupiter; this being the usnal raetliod 
taken by the mythogiaphers to express a person so antiont 
that they could put him on a level with no more mortal; 
and from Jupiter, ea his fklher, he learns those laws which 
he afterwards delitere t<^en. 

Minos is chieily remarkable as belonging to a poriod 
when history and mythology interlace, and as uniting 
in his own person the chief cDaraetc,riBtics of both. He is 
a son of Jupiter and yet’ the first possessor of a navy; a 
judge in Ha^ but not tbe J^ess for that e king of Crete. 
It is very curious, thatGrete,'BO' Ikmous at thbage, both 
fur its navel ^wer and Ibrbeingtkebir^-pIieeoftlieOlym- 

E ian KodH, should never afterwaiklfl have attuned anything 
ke that celebrity which its position seembd to promise. Its 
oIBoe seems to have beeif that of loading tbe %ay in naval 


supremacy. Too iaiulated for power of a durable -nature, 
it was lost in tho confederate or opposing glories of Athens 
end Sparta; hut while they were yet in |heir infancy, its 
insular form (together perhaps with som^siatierefinement) 
gave It that concentrated energy which in an early age is 
irresistible. 

(Homer,/Z..ii.Cfi; xiii.450; xiT.331; Oi^rsey.xix. 175; 
Thucydides, i.. c. 3; Plato, Lout, b. i. and iL, and ‘ Min(» ;* 
Aristotle, /b/t'tfc, b. ii. and vii; Philclogia^ Museum, • On 
tho Names of soma of the Ant^Hellenie Inhabitants of 
Greece.') 

MINOTAUR, son of Pasipbae, wife of Minos, by a bull. 
He lived on man’s fiesh, for which reason Minos put 
him in the labyrinth of Dmdalus, feeding him with cri¬ 
minals, and afterwards with the youths snd maidons sent 
from Athens. Theseus, by help of Ariadne, kill^ him, 
tlioroby delivering the Athenians from the obligation 
of sending their ^ildren to be eaten. Such is the mytho¬ 
logical- story. Its meaning is uncertain. It very likely 
belongs to tuat clus of mythological tales which express a 
political fact, and the conncciiuii tti which Theseus stands 
with tbe Minotaur adds probability to this theory, for thu ex¬ 
ploits of Theseus are generally such effects as would bo 

E iroduced in historical times by tho course of events in the 
iirmation of a polity. Such at least are his exploits in 
and about Attica, and there appears no sound- reason to ex¬ 
clude this from tjio number. It may tlien perhaps be 
assumed that under tho slaying of the Miuotaur is shadowed 
forth tho abolition of certain obstacles existing in the way 
of free intercourse between Athens and Crete. But tbo 
descent of tho Minotaur from Pasipbae {Uaeifa^), probably 
a name of the moon, and tho Bull, one of tho zodiacal s'gns. 
may perhaps imply some astronomical fact connected wilh 
the recurrence of the tribute paid to Crete. The affection 
uf Ariadne for Thesous, in mythological language, may 
be taken to mean a union of Cretan and Attic tribes. 
It should bo observed that Schwenk, in a very fanciful hut 
ingenious ti-c.’itise on m}'thology, considers the first two syl¬ 
lables of the word Minotaur to he identical with nieit or 
‘men* (fiii'c or /<>)v)ivv5c), the German mond, and the 
English otooti, so that we get tbe two parents of the Mino¬ 
taur in the two parts of its name. Inis might icad us to 
believe that the name suggested ibe genealogy, end that 
the last tyllable referred nut to a bull’s being the father of 
the Minotaur, but to the fuel that horns were a symbol of 
the monn-gnddess, wbicb may be either Hem, Juiiu (as lo), 
or Artemis. In that enso, os the slaying of Morsyus hy 
Apollo undoubtedly means the replacing of a worship of 
which Mareyas was the type, by that of Andlo and Arte¬ 
mis ; so tho slaying of tho Minotaur byTlieseiis might 
mean the introduction of tbe Attic worship, in place of tbo 
proviously prevalent Dorian form. (Hoock, ATreto; Scbwcuk, 
Mylfiolo^sefte Andeuiungen, p. 65.) 

MINSK, a government of European Russia, in the 
division called West Russia (fbrmerlv Lithuania), lies be¬ 
tween 91* IS'and dfi"so' N. lab and 29” to' and 30* SO' E. 
lung. It is hounded on the DWlh by Witepsk, on the east 
by Mohilew, on the south-east by Tsebernigow, on the south 
by Kiew and Wolhynia, on the west by Grodno, and on the 
north-west by Wilna. Its area is about 37,000 square miles, 
and the population 1,205,000. This government is divided 
into ten circles. Tbe face of the country is one vast plain, 
broken only here and there by a hill or the high banks of 
the rivers. In the north and cast there are large forests, 
and on the south and south-west oxtensive marshes. There 
is a great diversity of soil; in tbe north it is dry, and in 
some parts extremely fertile, but traversed by heaths and 
barren sondy tracts* In the south it is generally wet and 
marshy, yet it contains large tracts which are very fer¬ 
tile; the marshes also are rendered productive wilh little 
lalmur, ond even the heaths yield to the efforts of cultivation. 

The priucipal rivers are the Dvina and the Duiopor, both 
of which however only touch tbe frontier; the foimer 
flows for a short spaee between this province and Wilna, 
and the latter on the eentb-east divides it from Tsrher- 
nigow. Among the rivers that flow into tbe IXna are the 
Desna, which eomss from Wilna, and joins it at the town of 
the same name, and tlw Ulla, whien feeds dw Beresina 
canal. wMeb unites tbeBen8ina,theI>unt. and the Dnieper. 
The Dnieper receives from this prevines two «f its most im¬ 
portant tmutarieo, the PHpez, whieb eomas from Grodno, 
and the BOresinn. v^ich rise# in tbe drele of Deena. an^. 
having received several minor streams lUls tiXo IhsDaiapY'^ 
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on the flintier of this province. In thu fatel retreat of tho 
French army from Rnaaia in 1812 , it auatuinedgreat loasun 
thu banks of this river. There aro many other rivora of ioss 
iiule. Tbe province has no great lak'is. 

The climate is not very different from that of White 
Russia. Tile cold in winter is so severe that the rivers are 
every year t^oxen uvur fur some time; in spring there are 
frmuuntlyhard frualsat night; tUesurameris liot,and drier 
in ilie norlli than in tho south; in autumn the weullier is 
agreeable and nut variable, but the night frosts return in 
September, and triuler begins at the ond of October. On 
thu vvhulo tho climate is healthy, but mure so in the north 
limn in tbe south. The plica Polonica is rauro cummon 
llv.m in TJlhnania and White Russia. 

AgncuIiuTu is the chief occupation of tho inhabitants, 
aii<l might raise them to a considerable degree of prosperity 
if thi-y applied tlieiiisclvcs prupoily (o it; but Minsk is one 
of tliu most buckwaid of all thu pruviuccs in tho euipiru 
with respect to its agriculture. The flelds are ill cultivated, 
thu Mgricuhuial implements wretched, and the cattle raiKcru- 
ble. Thu circles ot riiiskunilMusyr ore real deserts. Thegraiii 
geiieriilly cultivated is rye, but the poasanls grow also somo 
liurley and oats, and tho nobles and great landowners grow 
s .>1110 wheal. Buckwheat is grown on the healhs. The only 
Ollier ngncultural products arc llax and hemp, both of excel¬ 
lent (|usi1iiy, which furnish linsee<l and tow for exportation. 
Kili-hcn vugeliiblos and fruit are very little cultivated, ox- 
ci-|il in the gardens of tlie iiolilfs. There arc extciisivn forests 
Ilf line tris-s, especially fir, which supplies goud limber fur 
liitilduig. )itaiiks. and masts, and yields likewise much resin, 
pilch, and potash. All kinds of game abound in tho forests, 
nhich cuiitain deer, wolves, bears, lynxes, foxes, beavers 
utters, gluttons ermines martens, and wild boars. Tlie 
horses arc of tlic Puhsh breed, and aro very spirited 
and Imidy, but neither bandsume nor large. Seine of the 
iiuhlcs have studs of a Buperior breed. The urns, wild bull, 
iir bufl'ulo (the tiuroc/is), is soiiioiiincs met with in the 
■tei')icst recesses of the forests. The breed of cattle in tho 
iiciglibuurhoud of the towns and on tho estates of the nobi¬ 
lity LH better attended to than agriculture. Sheep are 
nunicrons in tlio iiorthcrii part, and tho great landowners 
hate inucli anpiuved the breed. Tho peasants Intvc only 
>tiix-p of the urdiiiuiy breed, and in the south very few, be- 
c.uisc the food in the murslics does not agree with the sheep, 
(coals, awiiie, ami bees are kept evnrywTiore. Though the 
t ivers are so numerous, and many of thorn abound in Ush, 
they do not i>up|ity sutiieiunt fur the consumption of tho 
pruviiice, and grent <)uniiliiics of fish are brought fruiu thu 
mUTiur of Russia and fruin tho Baltic. Polish cochineal 
is cuUecti.-d, csrcciiilly in the south, in great quantities, and 
iinmiia is found in all the fields and meadows. The mine¬ 
rals are lime, marl, and stone fur building, but there is no 
inelul except bog-iron. 

The dumeslic industry of the rountry-pcopla consists in 
Hpinnuig and weaving flax, luimp, and wool, of which they 
make lincti, snil-clotli. and coarse woollou cloth for tho pea¬ 
santry, but their dwellings are so small that they navu 
scarcely room fur a loom. They distil brandy enough for 
their own consumption. Tho manufactories aro very few in 
number, and iucunsidcrablo. The chief articles of ex- 
{Hirtation are square timber for sbiu-building, masts, spars, 
planks, pipivstaves, and potash; oesides Itsx, hemp, iin- 
si'cd, corn, Iioncy, wax, cochineal, and cattle. Tlie inha¬ 
bitants are of various races:—I, lallla Russians (or Russ- 
niiiks), who are tho great majority, and speak a dialect com- 
)iusud of Russian and Polish. 2, Lithuanians, in the nortliern 
circles, who have their own dialect. 8, Poles, consisting only 
of petty nobles, aburo 26.000, and a few citixens, with a 
dialect of their own. 4, Tartars, probably near 60,000, who 
speak Ihoir own language, and remain faithful to Islamisni. 
6, Armenians and Greeks in the towns. 6, Great Rub> 
siuns and German colonists, in small numbers. 7, Jows, 
fewer in proportion (bon in tlie rest of Poland. 8, Some 
families of gyjisiea. Thu greater part of tho inhabit- 
ants are of tho Greek church; but tho Catholics are very iiu- 
raerous; and there aro some Protestants. The Tartars have 
tbeir mosques, and the J ews ^nogogues. This is one of tbe 
most misorable of the former rolisn provinces; the towns and 
villages aro in general wretched, chiefly occupied by Jews, 
who are almost exclusively tbe shopkeepers, publicans, dis¬ 
tillers, and even butchers. The petty nobility aro scarcely 
above the peasanU, of whom only the Tartan are reckoned 
free, while the Russniaks, lithuanians, and gypsies aro in 
P. CX, No. 943. 


tho most degraded stale of vassalage, wliirli is greatly aggra* 
vated by tbe non-rosiilcnce of the great landowners. 

Minsk, tbn chief (own, ><> 33* dt/N. lat. aiul 27“ 40 'E. 
long., is situated on the river .Swistocz, one of the tribiiia- 
nesof the Beresiiia. Like all old Polub towns it is irregularly 
built, with narrow crooked streets. It has a fine cathedral, 
a handsome theatre, a gyronasiuin, an abbey of tbe Greek 
church, and is the seat of a Greek archbishop, a Roman 
Catholic bishop, as well os of the government of tbe pro¬ 
vince. Tiicro is some trade, and a much fretpienled fair. 
With regard to thu numbor of inhabitants, a great increase 
would seem lo have taken place in a few years, for it is 
staled by Stein, in IS-2U, at 1900; by IUbvcI, I K2U. at .KKIO: 
but by Caniiuhieli, 1836, Horschelmanu, 18:!3, and olliers of 
eijually recent dales, at 20 , 0 liU. 

The other principal towns are, Bonrissow. on llie ikirc-sina, 
with .10(10 inbabitanls; Slusk, wiih .MiOU inhuliiiaiils; L)uur- 
dow, oil the Iluryn, with 3.^00 inhabitunls; NcscliwilM-h, 
on the Uscha, with 3300 inbabitoiits; anil Pnihk, alnch is 
surrounded with immense marshes, and has lonhuk-rulilw 
manufucturics of Russia loather, with 4300 inhalniuiiu. 
Bobruisk, on tbe Beresina, now one uf the strongest li>r- 
tresses in the Russian empire, lias 4700 inlialiiiants. 

MlNSTREf.#, from thu French me/tes/ruf. and that, in 
all probability, from Minittr^Uu, a dmiinutivo of the 
Latin miniitfr, as a term applied to a class of persons 
who were to administer by (heir skill lo Ihc umtisenienl of 
their patrons. ‘The minstrels,’ obscn-cs Puny, 'were an 
order of men in tbu middle ages who subsisiud by the arts of 
|H>etry and music, and sam; lo the harp verses cuuipuscd by 
thenmives or others.’ ITiey also appear to have a<'cuiu- 
paiiicd tlieir songs with mimicry and action, and to have 
practiseil such various means uf diverting us were much 
udniired in those rude limes, and supplied ihu want of inuro 
refined entcrluiiimeni. These arts rendered them extremely 
]>opulur and uceeptablo in Englundandall tho nciglibouniix 
countries, uhcru no high scene of fesiiviiy was constdeii-d 
complete that was not set off with tho exercise of (iieir 
talents; and whuro, so long as tho spiiit of chivalry sub* 
sisleil, they were prulcclcd and careBsctl, beeausv llieir 
songs tended to do honour to tho rulmg passion of thu 
times and to enr-onragu a martial spit it. 

The luinslrcls scein to have been the genuiuo successors 
of tbe nntient bardit, who, under different names, wcio 
admired and revered, from the earliest ages, among the 
people uf Gaul, Britain, Irelaml, and the iturih, and indeed 
W almost all thu first inhabitants of Kurqpc, wlioUu-r uf 
Celtic nr of Gothic race; but by none more (bail by our 
own Teutonic ancestors, particularly by the Danish lrilie>. 
Amotic those thev were diatinguishcd by tbe name of Scnld-., 
a word which denotes ‘ smooilici's and. poli»hcra of lan¬ 
guage.’ In short, poets and their art wpre held among 
them in that rude admiration which is ever shown by an 
ignorant peopio lo such as excel them in intellectual olcoiu- 
plishmeiit. 

As theso honours wereffiaid to poetry and song, from tho 
oarliest times, in those countries which our Anglo-Saxon 
ancestors inhabited before their removal into Britain, Bishop 
Percy reasonably concludes that they would not lay aside 
all their regard fur men of ibis sort immediately on quiiimg 
their (German forests; at least ao long as th^ retained their 
antient manners and opinions they would stilt hold them in 
high cstiiuatbn. But as the Saxons, soun nfler their esta- 
blishmont in this island, wore oonvertod to CliriBtianity, in 
proportion as literature provaileil among them, (his, rude 
admiration would begin to abate, and poetry would bo 
no lonnr a peculiar profession. Thus the poet and (he 
minstrd early became two persons in this islaad. Poetry was 
cultivated by men of letters indiscriminately; and many of 
the moat popular rhymes were composed amidst tlio leisuru 
and rcticement of moiiasterios. But tbo minstrels continued 
a distinct order of men lor iHBn)tagc8 after tbe Conquck', 
and got their livelihood by singing verses to llio harp at tho 
buiiBus of the great 

This derivation of tbe minstrels from the Scalds and 
Gleemen uf tho north rests on fair historical testimony; 
and tho reader will not fail to coll to mind the incidents 
roconled of sevorol Saxon oitd Danish mnees, who assumed 
the disguise of Cfleemen, and ebanted to the harp whoa 
exploring a hostile camp. 

Tho name of ininstrel is however Norman. 'It is well 
known,' says Percy,' that bn the Goulinent, whence our 
Norman nobles came, the bard who composed, tbo harper 
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wlio playcil and sang, and even the dancer and mimic, wore 
ull considered as of oiu* coininuiiity, and were even all in¬ 
cluded under the curomuii name of minstreU :* hence we 
may odd their names of Mfmi, Scurr<e, Hittriones, 
Ji»rulatorrx, &c. 

Jwulator Regit is an ofiicct bolding no less than three 
vills ill the return of the Domesday Survey fur Glouces¬ 
tershire; and in the same survey, in Surrey, we have a 
Jftriifiitrix. Wace, Gaimar, and uur own historians William 
of Malmesbury and Huntingdon, all concur in-the state¬ 
ment that a warrior-minstrel of the name of Taillcfcr rode 
bc^fure the conqueror’s army previous to the battle of Hos¬ 
tings, dinging up and catching his sword in dcBanco, and 
singing ilie sung of Roland. 

'I'u trace thu existence of the minstrel profession minutely 
Ihrongh the reigns immediately subsequent 1o tlio Conquest 
serins uimeci.-ssary. Kahem, the founder of St. Burtnolu- 
iiicw's Priory in Binilhfleld, is recorded as the ‘mimu* 
Remits Ilennci I .nor can wc forgot the cruel punishment 
iiilliciud on Lucas du Barro by that king, for exercising the 
minstrel art to liis disadvantage. 

If king Henry II. was not an ciiconroger of minstrels, 
his sun Richard was himself-sif their numiwr. The story of 
llloiulol lie Ncsie, who went in search of Richard in his 
cu]iiiviiy, needs hardly to be repeated here. It is nut so 
n|iocryphul as many have supposeil. He came to a castle 
III which he heard that a person of importance was condued; 
ills privileged character gav'c him a near access to the for- 
tre.<iH, and lie began a song which ho and Richard had com- | 
])usvii together. When Richard heard the song, he knew 
It wus Blulidel that sang it; and when Blonde! paused at 
the end of the first stanza, the king began the other, and 
cninpleteil thu sung. 

The minstrels, it appears, wero no less patronised by 
Richard than by the favourites and chief oflfccrs of his 
court. Tyrwhit, in his‘Essay on thu I^unguagc aiidVcr- 
sillcation of Chaucer’ (Cant. Tales, 4to. cd, vol. i., p. 39), 
shows from Hoveden that William bishop of Ely, Richard's 
chanccUur, is expressly mentioned to have invited singers 
:uid minstrels from France, whom he loaded with rewards; 
and they, in return, celebrated him as the most accutp- , 
plishcd person in the world. I 

Waller dc Hemingfurd relates an anecdote of the flJolily I 
of a muistrel who, in 1272, rushed into the tent of Ed¬ 
ward 1., at that time only prince, while on his expedition 
to the Holy Laud, to rescue hit Jiastcr from a Saracen 
nssassin. 

In Rymer’s‘Fmdera’(old ed., tom. iii., p. 97S) we find 
king Edward ll„in the sixteenth year of his reign, reward¬ 
ing liis miuslrel William du Morle, called ‘ Roi de Norlli,' 
with certain houses in the vill of Pontefract, wliicb had 
lately belonged to John du Botclur, called ‘Roi Brunard’ 
(probably another minstre)), the king’s enemy. 

The instances of rogard shown to minstrels in subsequent 
reigns arc abundantly numerous. When Henry V. was 
preparing his great voyage to Ef^ice in 1412, eighteen 
luiustrcls accompanied him, with an allowance of 12c/. a 
day each (Rym., Feed., turn. ix.. pp. 2S5, 26())i,and in the 
34th Henry Vl.. a.d. 142fi, an ominance occurs for the 
iniprossment of youths to supply vacancies by death among 
thu king's minstrels, ‘adquusdam pueros, membris natur^ 
libiis elegantes, in arlo miuistrellatus instructos, ubicunque 
invuiiiri poturiiit, tain infra libertates qttam extra capion- 
duiD, ct in serritio nostro ad vadia nostra ponondum.’ Obid., 
tom. xi., p. 372.) 

Warton, in his ‘History of Englist) Poetry,’vol.ii., p. 105, 
has eitvd several instances of the high pay to minstrels at 
this period:—‘During many of the years of the reign of 
Henry VI,,’ ho says, ‘particularly in the year 1430, at the 
annual feast of the fraternity of the Holy Crou at Abing¬ 
don, a town in Berkshire, twelve priests each received tour- 
pence f.>r singing a dirge ; rad the same number of minstrsle 
were reworded each With two shillings and fourponce, beside 
diet and horse-meat Some of these minstrels came only 
from Maydunhithe or Maidenhead, a town at no great dis¬ 
tance, in the same county. In the year 1441 oigul priests 
were hired from Coventry, to assist » celebrating a yearly 
obit ill the church of the neigkbouripg priory of Haxtoke; 
as wero six minstrels called mtW, belonging to the family 
of Lord Clinton, who livM in tbe'a^joioing castle of Max- 
stoke, to sing, harp, and play in the ball of the monastery, 
during the extraoranory refection allowod,to the monks on 
that anniversary. Two shillings were given to the priest^ 


end four to the minstrels; and the latter are said to navo 
supped ts camera pida, or the painted chamber of the 
convent, with the sub-prior; on which occasion the cliani- 
bcrlsin Airnisbod ei^t massy tapers of wax.* 

In the reign of Edward IV. a sergeant of the king’s 
minstrels occurs, and in a manner which shows tho conll- 
dential character of this offico', and bis toility of access to 
the king et >11 hours and on all occasions. Hcamo has 
priiitod the passage relating to him in a fragment concern- 
11 ^ tlie ninth year of Edward IV. et the end of Sprolt’s 
‘Chronicle’:—‘And os be’(the king)‘was in tho north 
contray, in the moneth of Septembrb, as bo lay in his beddu, 
ono namid Alexander Carlisle, that was larjaunl of tfie 
mynslrallis, came to him in grate haste, and haoe him arysc, 
for ho hadde enemys comming.* 

From this period however the real character of the original 
minstrol was becoming rapidly extinguished, and oven tho 
name seems to have Men gradually appropriated to tho 
musician only. At queen Elizabeth’s magnificent outcr- 
taiiimont by Leieostor, at Konilwoith Castle, iu 1272, it is 
true a personage was introducud to amuse the queen, in tlio 
attire of an autient minstrel, who celled himself‘a squire 
minstrel of Middlesex;' but this was. no doubt, a part of 
the masquerade: it was the representation of a fonnur day. 
not ono of on existing profession. Lanebam (‘ Princely 
Pleasures of Kenilworth,' Nichols’s Progresses of Queen 
i?/iz.,vol.i.) says:—‘Afterthree lowlie couuniez he cleerud 
bis vois with a licm and a reach, and si>at out withal; wiped 
his lips with the hollo of his hand, for fyling his napkin, 
tuuqHir'd u string or loo with his wreost, and, aAer n little 
warbling on his harp fur a prelude, ciimc fuorth with a 
sullem song, warranted for stuory oout of king Arthitrz 
acits.’ 

Before Elizabeth closed hor reign tho degradation of 
minstrelsy was completed. By a statute in her .19tli )’ear 
minstrels, together with jugglers, liuar-wards, fencers, com¬ 
mon players of interludes, tinkers, and pedlars, were at one 
sweep included among rogues, vagabonds, and sturdy beg¬ 
gars, and adjudged to bo punisbctl accordingly. Ritsuii 
quotes some satirical lines in allusion to this statute, written 
byaDr.BuU:- 

* Wli.-D Jmm wrot la Jalrai' hnua, 

WKnun da>i,(htfr Wi,a abaat la clj-a, 

IU luni'd tha mlaitrai* ant of dourt, 

AnoBg Ifaa raseal rospanf: 

Kediiara Uiev an. wUh aaa rou^rnt. 

And rufiw* by act uf iiatUamaal.' 

This act put an end to tho genuine old minsIrciHy ns a 
profeMioD; and the modern definition of minstrel is no 
more than ‘ a musician, a player upon some inslruioenl.’ 

MINT, tho placo where money is coined, from the Anglo- 
Saxon inyner, and that in all probability adopted from the 
Latin monefa. 

Of the manner in which the Britons conducted the coin¬ 
age of their rude substitutes for money no notices can now 
be recovered. Few regulations indeed would be required 
where an equality of weight appears, from Ctcsar'saccoutit, 
to have been the sole object in view. 

If the Romans actually coined money in Britain, of which, 
we presume, there can w no doubt, their mints were pru- 
bably superintended by the same officers as were employed 
in other parts of their dominions; but no documents bavo 
yet been produced in proof ofit: nor is anything known re¬ 
specting tho mints of the British kings aAer tho depart¬ 
ure of the Romatuk 

On the early Anglo-Saxon coins are found, in addition to 
the names of the lungs, those of other persons slso upon the 
same piece, who are with great probability eonjectur^ lo 
have been the mongers, because on later Anglo-Saxon 
money the names of thoee <dBcers foequently occur, with the 
addition of their title of office. From the circumstance of 
their names being insoribed oo the coins, it is reasomble to 
conclude that tb^ were rea^niible for the intefriu of the 
money; and likewise that tbn were the principal officers of 
tho mint. The sileD(;e also of the Anglo^axon laws and of 
Domesday Book as to other officers of the mint, whilst they 
so frequently mention the monners, strongly oorroborates 
the opinion that they were the only persoito employed in the 
Anglo-Saxon and early Anglo-Norman miatp, except per> 
haps occasional labourers. In the reign of Henry I. the 
money tras so much debajed a* to call for exemplary pu¬ 
nishment on the oflendei^ which is said to have been in- 
tlicted 00 monerers only, without the least notice of any 

other officer, («««, CAr^, sub An-11800 This was alw 
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the cue upon • timiUr eecuion in the reign of Henry 11. 
(CAroR. Joh. <ibb. S. Petn dt Burgo, Speike, p. 78.) 

In Uie Anglo-Saxon times an officer called the rccTo 
seems also to hare bad some kind of connection wiih the mint, 
or some jurisdiction over it; for in tbo laws of Canute it is 
provided, that if any person accused of fiilse coinage should 
plead that he did it by licence from the reeve, that officer 
should clear himself by the triple ordeal. If he fkiled to 
do ihii, he wu to suffor the same punishment as the &ls)' 
fler himself, which, in the same chapter of the law, is said 
to bo the lou of that hand by which the crime wu commit¬ 
ted, without any rodomption either by gold or silver. {Leg- 
Anglo-Saxtm., p. 134; LI. Cnuti, j 8.) 

Artor tlie Norman conquest the officers of pie mint ap- 
)>eur to have been, in some degree, under the authority of 
the court of Exchequer, u they were admitted to their re* 
spcclive offices in that court, and took the usual oath of 
uffii'o before the trouurer and barons. 

liuding observes that if the gerefa, or reeve, above men¬ 
tioned was not tho presiding officer of the An^lo-Saxon 
tniiits, be is unable to uccrtain at what period it became 
ncf^essory to place some permanent superinleuding authority 
in tho mint to prevent any ill-practices of the monuyers; 
but ho thinks it probable that such an officer wu appointed 
between the 26 Henry IL. when the moneyers alone were 
punished for the adulteration of the money, and the third 
year of Richard I., when Henry de Cornhill accounted for 
tlio profits of. the cambium of all England, except 'Winches¬ 
ter. (Madox. Hut. Bxcheq., vul. ii., p. 132.) 

The mint however did not attain its full constitution of 
superior officers until the 18 Edward II., when acomptroller 
first appeared and delivered in his account, distinct from 
those of the warden and master, whose accounts also wore 
distinct from oach other. Thus they operated as mutual 
checks, and no fraud could be practised without the concur¬ 
rence of all those three persons. 

One of tho principal offices, namely, that of cuneator, and 
probably others, descended by inheritance even in the fe- 
lualo line, and the inheritor wu sometimes allowed to sell 
it. Sco Ruding's account of this office in bis'Annals of 
the Coinage of Britain,'8vo. edit., vol. i., pp. 109-111, where 
its descent is traced from the time of Domesday Book to 
the 4 Richard II. 

In tho Anglo-Saxon and the early Norman perioil there 
were many mints bosidu the king's, and some wore conti¬ 
nued to a much later time. Barons and bishops struck 
tnonoy, especially in King Stephen's reign, and in two or 
three inslunccs tho privilege of coining was granted to 

E renter luoiiastcries. Wolsey's exercise of this franchise, 
Jill us bishop of Durham and archbishop of York, is well 
known: and there arc coins of tlie archbishops of Canter¬ 
bury. distinctly marked os such, at intervals from JaenberUt, 
consecrated in 793, to tlie close of Ute reign ofHenry VIII. 
Of the lay barous of Stophen’s time, wo have but one coin 
now extant, usually ueriMd to Robert earl of Gloucester. 
I'eggo's Dissertation on the Coins of the archbishops of 
Canterbury, Noblo’s on those of the bishops of Durham, 
aixl more particularly Ruding's onumeniUou of the places 
whore Mints and Bxchanget have been fixed in Britain and 
its dependencies, will supply the reader with the amplest 
information upon this subject. 

From a very early time tho moneyers seem to have en¬ 
joyed exclusive privileges. In the 33 Henry II. the mo- 
noyers of York were expressly exempted from the payment 
of tlio ‘ Dunum ’ which was assessed upon the men of that 
city. (Madox, vol. i, p. 636.) In the 18 Henry HI. tiie 
mayor, &e. ofLondon werocommandednotto infringe upon 
the liberties of the king's moneyers of Londui, by exaetmg 
from them tallages or other customs eontrary to their pri- 
vllcgw (Cl. 18 Henry III., m. 30); and before hit 4Ui year 
those privities appear to have boon extended to tho wholo 
body of officers belonging to the mint; for at that tiOM the 
htiliSs, & 0 . of Canterbury were ordered to appw in the 
Exchequer to receive Judgment for having distrained upon 
the officers of that nunt. (Madox, Hitt. Jixdt., voL L, p. 
748: Ruding. AmaU. vol. iv., p. 273.) 

The earliest grant of these privilttu by charter wu in 
the reign of Edward L, trbem the officers of the exchange 
and of the mint wen (by the names of the keepers of ^ 
changes of the city of Ixindon and CanterbuiT, the labour- 
era, ot workers, monoy-makerx oceoloen, ana oUiet minia- 
totf dnuted or appointed unto thou things wbkh touch 
the offloe of (he dianges eforeeeld) freed from all tal¬ 


lages, and were not to be put into any awixes, juries, or 
recognizance, and wore to plead before the sniil keepers of 
the changes only, except in pleas apportaining unto free¬ 
hold and (ho crown. 

These privileges were granted to them so long as ihi’ v 
should vontinue in the above-mentioned offiues, and were 
confirmed by Edward IL in his second year, with this ad¬ 
dition. that they were to ho quit of all manner of aids and 
contributions, as well as tallages, and that if at any lime 
they should, of their own proper will, grant any aid or con¬ 
tribution. such should he levied upon them by tho keepers 
of the exchanges aforesaid, and that no other Should inter- 
meddlu. Tho keciiurs themselves wore in such case to be 
toxod by the batons of the Exche«juer. Lettors-patont U> iho 
same cflect were issued by Edward III., Richardll., hMward 
IV., Honry VII., Henry VIII.. Edward VI.. and Philip and 
Mary.* All these ere referred to in the clnrler of lucuriHi- 
ration which was granted by Elizabeth in the first year of 
lier reign, but those of Edward 1. and Edwortl II. alone are 
given at length. 

Ill that year Quooii Elizabeth, at the humble suit of the 
keeper of tliu changes, tho labourers, coiners, and ministers 
deputed or appoiituid to those things which touch the offices 
of the change, and in considoratiuiiof certain general words 
in the former grants which had occasioned them and their 
predecessors to be molested, iuquiotcil, and vexed, and Iw- 
cause they should be ablo more especially to apply tbem- 
Zelves to the business of tbeir office, was graciously pk-ased 
to grant and confirm to them the letters-patent and xmiits 
aforesaid ; anil to remove all t}ic doubts and umbi^itu.*s iu 
which tho former grants were supposerl to be liable, incor¬ 
porated them by the natneof the keeper of ihe changes, and 
the workmen, coiners, aiidothermiuUtcrsdcputed to the said 
office; to bq.from thenceforth one body perpetual and one 
commonalty perpotual, in deed and in name, and to huvu 
perpetual succession; to be of capacity in' law to nurchusc 
lands, &C. by that name, and to bold to Uieni anil their suc¬ 
cessors for ever; to implead ^d to he impleaded; to un- 
swor and (o be answered in qll pleas, be. in any court, and 
to have a common seal, 

By this charter all the officers had privilege of not being 
put, against their will, in any assizes,juries, inquisitions,- 
attaints, grand assizes, or recognizance whatsoever, even 
although they touched Cic cniwn. The workmen, coiners, 
and ministers wore to stand right lieforo the keeper of idl 
manner of pleas, suits, actions^ and plaints, touching them¬ 
selves, pleas to freehold and specially pertaining tu the 
crown excepted. None df the ollicers was to be mai'.e 
mayor, hailiiT, colleclor, searcher, or assoasor of the lenth<. 
fifteenths, subsidies, tallages, or other imposilioiiH to bu 
granted, or any part of them, or .-my si her officer or minister 
of the crown, against his will. And all of (hem were to lie 
quit and exonerate fur ever, in the city of Loudon, (own of 
^lais, and all other cities and towns, from all and 8in;;ular 
assizes, tones of and fur wine, ale, beer, and all victuals 
whatsoever, to bo made, and from all tallages, aids, gilts, 
contributions, fifteenths, tenllis, scots, subsidies, and all 
other imposkiuns to tho queen, or to her progenitors late 
kings of England, granted or to be grautua; and none of 
tliem to bo distrained or molested in their lands, be. for 
any of the premises, but to have due allowanco and dis¬ 
charge of such tallages, &c. before the treasurer and barons 
of tbo Exchequer for ever; and no corn, hay, pigs, carts, 
oxen, poultry, or other merchandise, things, gocis, victuals, 
and chattels of whataoovor kind, (u be taken from them by 
any purveyor of the queen, or her heirs, any statute to tlic 
contrary notwithstanding. This charter bore date at (Vest- 
minster on the 20tb February, and tlivro were subsL’quent 
confirmation! of it in the second, third, fourth, and fifth 
years of her roign. 

Ruding has cited various instances iu which these privi¬ 
leges were intrenched upon: they were nevertheless con¬ 
firmed by King James 1. in the second year of bis reign; 
by King Charles IL in bii fourteenth year; and by the 
indentuie which was in force in the year 1744, and which 
Sfta M ish ft d the officers in their liouses, places, &e., and in 
their obartertand privileges. 

Thesep^tegea they conUuue to enjoy to the present 
time. (Iwdmg, vol. L. p..47.) 

following u the establishment of which the Hint at 
pneeat oonsuta>~ 

e, TbwswsM sIm eaefraatiaat la Ik* 1 Unv* tV.. lM.p. i.m.Sit t 
Btar* V.. ?■!.. Si. fSl S RMn VI. Pu. p. l.». 17: 18 Hvnrv VI.. Cii.. p. X 
a. Hi PHsoty VL (VsniaBn, wt, Xt4«i'itUS.,Wo.s»,p.84. 
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!. AMaatar and Worker, vho it one of tlie queen’s 
niniitera. 

2. The principal offircni. forming a Board, viz.:— 

The Pepiity Master, 

Complrollcr, 

King’s Assay Master, 

King’s Clerk, and the 
SuperintendentofMachinery and Dies. 

3. OfBcers in the service, viz. 

The Master Asaayer. 

Probationer Auayer, 

Weigher and Teller, 

Survoyor of Meltings. 

Surve^r of Money-Presse% 

Chief Kngraver, 

Second Kngraver, 

Medallist, and 

Clerk Assistant and Deputy Master. 

Besides those there are four clerks in the Mint-oflice, 
two porters, attd two or three other inferior iwnona. 

The Company of Moneyers receive a rate on the coin* 
age, conditionally to each niembor when the coinage is 
under SOll.OOOf. 

Ruding has given some slight notices as to the wogos of 
the olKecrs of the mint fVam the records of early times. In 
the .IS Henry HI. tlie warden’s salary was two shillings a 
day. In the 33 Edward 1. the porter of the mint ana ex* 
change received nineponce a*day, and the same in the 9 
Edward II. and 23 Edward III, The warden's salary in 
the 20 rd Rdw.IlI. wi^ as before, two shillings aiLay, at wiiich 
time his clerk received ninapenco and the keeper of the 
dies sixpence a-dsy. In the 2S and 31 Henry VlTit was 
tuo shillings and sixpence. In Henry VL's 32nd year the 
engraver had twenty pounds per annum. The person who 
held the oHlcos of comptroller, exchanger, aiL4 nasayer, in 
the 1 Edward IV., was to take the usual daily wages, 
omounting to 26f. 13s. Ad. per annum. In the second )ear 
of tbo same king the engmvm' wages were, as before, twenty 
pounds per annum, and in his lixih year the salary of the 
warden’s clerk was nihepenco a-day. In the ID Edwa^ 
III, the workmen of the mint of London petitioned the 
king for an increase of their allowance for coinage, alleging 
ihut they were at that time atgreoter expense, and bestowed 
more labour in forming the moneys than had been usual 
in former times; so tliat lltey <ftnld not maintain and 
continue such e^nsc and labour, unless their aHuwancu 
was increased. The king, being willing to grant their pcli* 
lion, if just, commanded John de Wyndesore, warden of 
the mints of J»ndon and Cantefbury, together with I.Apino 
Rogers and others experienced in such matters, to inquire 
whether the allowance was sufOcient, and if nut, to deter¬ 
mine what addition sheuld he made; and they were ordered 
to make their report in Chancery, under their seals, without 
ilclay. A warrant was in conse<|ucnce issueil, and Lapine 
Itogcri and Ronr Pikcmait, exebangera of London, and 
Stephen Roke, having been examine upon oetb by tho 
warden, the followiag report was made:—That, having in¬ 
quired diligently respecting the necessary oxpeuses occa¬ 
sioned hy the waste arising from the whittning of the 
halfpennies and farthings, on account of tlie increase of the 
alloy, and from the haracningof the metal of the said coins 
in working and coining, they were of opinion that work 
could not be caivied on without an increase of threepence 
for each pound, at least, and with that the workmen ought 
reasonably to be contented. Then, whereas of old they ro- 
eeived for all costs, colour, &C,, for a pound of hal^nnics 
sevenpence-balfpenny, and for a pound of farthings nine* 
pcnce-halfpenny, they would receive for tho former ten* 
penee-halfpenny, and for the latter twelvepence.ha1fpenny: 
80 that the master should bare of increase twopence, and the 
workmen one Mnny. 

Ruding (voL i.. p. 51*58) haa given the iables of fees and 
wages for the tevem officers in the years 15D4t 1599, 1849, 
1689, 1739, 1743, and 1797. 

A compantive statement of the salaries and allowances, 
contingent expeoaee, and rates of coinage, between the es¬ 
tablishments of the French and Rnglisn mints in 1836 will 
be found, p. 87*89 of the Ajipmidix to tbe * l^^qrt from the 
Beloct Committee tbe EioDse of Common# on the I^yal 
Mint,’ (wtlcred to be printsid 30th June, 1B37. 

In antient times extraordinary methods were sorted to 
in order to furnish the'mint with workmen. Thue in the 
3l#t Henry 111., a writ was iseued, autboriiing R^ner de 


Brussell (o bring into England. fVom beyond the seat, per¬ 
sons skilled in tho coinage and exchange of silver, to work 
in the kingdom at the king's chaise. (Pat., 31 Hon. III., 
m. 3.) And in the 25th Euw. IIL, Henry do Brussell and 
John dc Ciccalra, masters of the mint, were appointed by 
letlers palent to choose and take as many goldsmiths, 
smiths, and other workmen in the city of London antk other 
places, where it might seem expedient to them, os should 
be necessary for the works of the mint in theTowor of Lon¬ 
don ; and to bring the said workmen to the saidTowor, and 
to place them there to work at the wages allowed by the 
said masters. And any of them which should be rebellious 
in that case, to seize and arrest, and to detain in prison 
within tho said Tower, and to keep in safe custody until tho 
king should determine upon their punishment, llicsc 
letters were directed to all sheriffs, Kc., who wero com¬ 
manded to assist the said masters in carrying tlieir provi¬ 
sions into execution. (Pat.. 25 Edward III., p. 2, m. 13 
dors.) 

This power to take workmen, &c., for (he service of tho 
mint wss not discontinued in the reign of Elizabeth. {In- 
dent.uithiMriton, 14 Elizabeth, in Har/. J/S3., Brit. Mus., 
698.) 

The custom of placing the moneyeris name upon the coins 
prevailed, as already observed, at a very early |>eriod in this 
island; indeed we find it upon tho money of Ecglikerht, 
king of Kent, which is the second in point of antiquity in 
the Anglo-Saxon scries, and must be dated about the 
middle of the seventh century. It was usually stamped 
upon tho reverse of (be coin, but in sorao few instances it 
is found upon the ubvers^ whilst tho name of tho inonorch 
is removed to the other side. Tho names of two moneyers 
sometimes occur upon the same coin. From the time of 
Acthclstan, with somo fow exceptions only, the naitic of the 
town was addeii, probably in conbrmity to his law that the 
money should be coined within some town. (Wilkins, Lrg. 
Anglo-Sux., p. 319.) The name of tho moncyur is not 
found lower than tho reigs of Edward I., but that of tho 
mint was not entirely disuseil in tho lost year of (jucen 
Elizabeth. 

Motal brought to tbe mint was assayed, reduced to .stan¬ 
dard, and then formed into money, by tbe instruments 
which at different periods have boon invented for that pur¬ 
pose. 

The mode of coinage in early times, at least in this 
country, os far as it can uow be traced, was rude and inarti¬ 
ficial; the sole expedient omplovcd being to fix one die 
firmly in a wooden block, and to hold tbo other in the hand 
as a puncheon; when, by striking tho latter forcibly, and 
repeatedly, with a hammer, the impression required was at 
length worked up. 

.This method appears to have been nearly coeval with 
the first invention of coined money; and it is a singular 
fact that no improvement of any imiwrlanco was made in it, 
until the power of tho screw was applied to coinage in tho 
French mint about tho middlo of tho sixteenth rcniury. 
(Le Blanc, Traite Hut. de Momioyet de Franex, p. 268.) 

Tlio new invention was not however admitted into our mint 
before tbo year 1561, when it was used together with tho 
old method of coining by (ho hammer, until the latter wos 
wholly laid aside in tlie t4th Cliarlog II„ a.d. 1663. Fruui 
that time to tbo present, only very trivial improvements 
have bwn made, and the machine continues to be worked. 
It consists of a screw, to which the upper die is conneciMl; 
this is worked by ally, and forces that die which is attached 
to it with considerable force upon the other die, which is 
firmly fixed below. Tbe advantage of this machine (known 
by the name of tite mill and screw) over tho old mode of 
striking with a hammer consists chiefly in tho incrcoso of 
force, which is so great as to raise tho impression at ono 
blow. Tlieedgesofthahammeredmoney woreleftin a rndo 
and unfinished atate, which rendered tliom iwculiarly liable 
to be diminished by clipping. After the mill was intro¬ 
duced, the coins b^n to assume a form nearly circular, 
which admitted of some addition to the impression, for the 
purpose of preserving tbe outward edge. This was first 
attempted by placing a mining so as to form a rogulur 
circle on tbe outeide of the legend, auite to tbe edge of tbo 
coin. The earliest specimens of Eliz^tli’s milled money 
present instanoea of this invention. Ailerwarda, a legend 
was imprinted upon the edge of tbe larger pieces; but this, 
it i« believed, did not take place until the year 1651, for 
the earliest instances of it which are known occur upon 
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the coin! made by Dlondeau and Ramage, fur the Com- 
nonwealtli, of that date. I'his improuion it givon to tlw 
edge of the coin by pasking it between two plates, one of 
which it flxed, and the other moveable by a pinion wliioh 
works in teeth on the back edge of it One iialfof the legund 
is engraved on each of these plates, so that when the coin 
has boen carriod by tho moveable plate to the end of that 
which is flxed. it it then marked upon the whole of the edge. 
This machine was invented by H. Castaing, in IG85, and 
' was introduced by him into the French mmt (Boixard. 
Traile de Mmnoyet, tom i., p. 142.) Before this invention 
the letters were impressed upon the edge by including the 
blanks in a collar which contained the legend, and was of 
tlio same diameter as the piece, but of less thickness. The 
mctnl, thus placed, being struck with the die, expanded 
under it, and received the form of whatever was engraven 
tm the insido of tho collar, which opened with Amr joints 
in order to permit the coins to be taken out. 

As it is scarcely practicable to impress a legend upon the 
rim of the smaller coins, a grainingJtM been devised for tho 

1 )rolei;liun of ihoir outer wge. ^is, which is generally 
mown by the technical term milling, was first used in 
IG6.1. the strokes at that lime going at right angles across 
the eilge. Tliat mode continued until IGGtf. when diagonal 
strokes were introduced. But these alto being found in- 
sufiicient for the purpose, angular strokes were devised in 
1*30, which added something to the difficulty of counterfeit- 
ing tho milling; and the edge of the coin was still further 
rolcctoil by placing tho tup of tho letters as close os possi- 
In tu it. Iriu |iosition of the letters close to llio edge of 
the coin, which first appeared upon soma of the guinoas of 
William and Mary, it still continued. 

J^rom the money, when completely finished, two pieces 
arc to be taken from every flficeu pounds weight of gold, 
and two, ul least, from every sixty pounds wei^it of silver, 
cino for the private assay within the mint, and tho other for 
the trial of tho Pix. 

Thu following is the process which at present takes place, 
fiDm the lime at which an ingot of gold is imported into the 
mint, to the period when it is issu^ from tho mint in the 
shape of money, as stated in evidence to the committee on 
tho royal mint, April IS, 1837, by J. W. Morrison, Esq., 
ilif? depuly-masler. 

‘ Tlie bullion or ingots are brought to the mint, and it being 
ascurinined that sucli ingot has been melted by approved 
rcliiiers in the trade, and also an assay upon tho purchase 
hy the king's assayer, they are taken into the master’s 
us-iay*utUoe. where pieces are cut out for him to assay; the 
ingots are then locked up under the keya of thedoputy- 
luuslcr, comptroller, and king's clerk, and as soon as the 
ingots arc rciwrlcd by tile master ossayer, they are weighed 
by the weigher and teller in the mint-offico, in Uic presence 
of tho importer and tho mint officers and the rierks. who 
calculate ilie fineness of csch ingot, and ascertain the stan¬ 
dard value of the wholo importation, when a mint bill and 
rccuipi in given to the importer, signed by the deputy-roas¬ 
ter and witnessed by the comptroller and king's clerk; the 
mint being bound to return an equal weight of standard 
coin. Thu ingots are then made up into pots of a certnin 
weight, and a portiou of alloy or fine metal calculated, 
which is tu bo added in the melting to pnvluco the stan¬ 
dard; they arc then cast into bars fit for the moucyct's 
operation ; an assay being made by the king's ossayer, with 
reference tu tho deliver}' of the bars, from a sample taken 
from each pot by the surveyor of melting for that assay, 
the moneyer rolls the bars to proper thickness, and cuts 
out tho piece for the stamping of tne intended coin; and 
having made that piece of the right weight, they are coined, 
and are put into bags of a given weight to be examined by 
«he king’s atsayer, tne comptroller, the ki^s clerk, weigher 
and teller, at too process called the pix. The money is then 
locked up till tho assay is reported by the king’s assayur, 
when it is delivered to the owner weight for weight, as 
expressed in the mint bill which hod been given, and which 
biU and receipt are then returned.' 

The reader who desires more extensive information than 
is here given upon the suM^eot of the mint must consult the 
Report Jrom the Select Committee qf the Hotue qf Com¬ 
mons, ^ready refured to, in tho Appendix to which he 
will also And a large collection of papers relating to the 
French mint, the mint of the United Slatee, and the Dutch 
mint. [Bulmon ; Bxcuamok.] 

I^NU'CIUS, FELIX, a Latin Christian writer of the 


third century, was a native of Africa, came (n live at Rome, 
where he exercised the profession of advoraic, and was 
much admired, according to the report of W-iantius and 
Jerome, for his cloqiicucc. We have a work by him, en¬ 
titled * Octavius,' wuiuh is a dialogue between a Christian 
called Octavius and a heathen celled CtBcilius. concerning 
tho merits of the two religions which wm then striiing fur 
supremiuy. In tbU dialogue, Octavius repels the absurd 
imputations of the heathens against the early Christians, 
whom they accused of all sorts of impurities and crime# in 
their religious roeeliiiga, Tlirough fear of persecution these 
•®®?ting8 took place mostly at night and in concealed places, 
which circumstances exposed them to tlic obIo(|uy of 
vulgar ignorance. At the same time Octavius retorts upon 
his co-disputanl hy exposing the notoriously licentious prac¬ 
tices of the heathens. The style of this work is argumenta¬ 
tive and sufficiently pure; the language is animate J, and llie 
inode of treating the subject attrulive,being luixud up with 
mythological learning and much information concvriimg tho 
customsandepinionsofthat interesting period. Asunaiulogy 
of Christianity, tho work of Minucius relix, is a companion 
to those of Clemens Aloxandrinua, Athenagoras, Thco- 
phihis of Antioch, Justinus. Tortullianus, and other early 
advocates of the Christian faith in its times of trial and 
depression, and forms a link between tlwm and thase of 
Arnohius, ].Actantiu8, Eusebius, Ambrose, and tho other 
fathers of the fourth century. I'hc dialogue of ‘ Octavius' 
has gone through many ediliuns, among which tliosc hy 
James Gronovius, Loyden, 1709, and by Davis, Cambridge, 
1712, deserve notice. The latter is accumpanieil by iiuiikt- 
ous notes by Dr. Davis and ulliers, and a di&serinlioii or 
commentary by Balduinus. The ‘Octavius' Jias been trans¬ 
lated into Frcni^h by the Abbe do Gourcy. 

Another work, entitled * Do Kato,’ against astrologer!^, is 
mentioned by Jerome os being osiTib^ to Minucius, al¬ 
though Jerome expresses doubts concerning its authorship. 
This work is lost. 

The * Octavius’ was at one time allributud to Arilohiiis, 
and was inserted as the 8tli book of his Disputations ‘ Ad- 
vorsus Gentes.’ Bouchard has published a DUnerlatihn on 
Mintieim, Kiel, )G8d. 

MINUET (menuet, Fr), a graceful slow dance, which, 
according to Brossard, bad its origin in Puilou. and. ne 
conjecture, first made its appearance either in the middle 
or towards tho end of tho seveiilcciith century, for the 
term is not found in Mersenne, but is met with in the 
owras of Lully. Manage derives the word from menu, 

‘ little,' the paces of the minuet being sraalL 

The minuet, as a dance, consists of two strains or parts, 
of eight bars cadi, in three-rrotebet time, and bolli are 
repeated: but ns it seems to have been introduced together 
with hoops and hair-powder, to it passed away with liieiii, 
and, except now and then on tlic stage, is only seen in the 
dancing-schools. As^an exclusively musical movement, in 
symphonies, quartuU.*&c., each strain of the minuet gene¬ 
rally comprises sixtoeii bars, l>otb sirnins being ropealcd : 
and it is followed by a second, called the trio; after which 
the minuet is played once more, straight through. But com¬ 
posers are not very strict as to its length, or to that of its 
Bup]ilement the trio. For the latter kind of minuet we me 
indebted to Germany: its time is always quick—a//egro ; 
and when repeated afior the trio, the raevciuent is rather 
accelerated. 

MINUTE (mintilum, portio minuia). [Axclb; Tihe; 
Sexagbsiiials.] 

MINX, a name for the Vison-weasel. 

, MINX-OTTER, Pennant's name for the Vison- 
weasel. 

MINZO'NI, ONO'FRIO, more distinguished for the 
quality than the quantity of hii poetry, in which last respect 
M is only one of the minor bards of Italy, was born at Fer¬ 
rara, in 1734. He was educated bv the Jesuits, and applied 
himself with great diligence to the study of theology ami 
mathematics; but his forte lay rather in poetry,—it is as u 
poet,-at least, that his name is handed down to posterity. 
Imbued with the study of Dante and Ariosto, be had caught 
much of thoir vigour of thought and energy of expression ; 
and was comparatively careless of those mechanical beauties 
of vnsiAcation which,, in his time, were too geoenlly ac- 
cepledas equivsient togenuine poetry. Fretbness of though t, 
distiiMstneu of ima||ery, and nobleness of language are tho 
eharsSteristies of hu poems, which eonsiet ehienv of son¬ 
nets. He likewise dUtinguiabed himMlf by bii eloquence 
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in tlie pulpit fo bigbly, that (he eiticens of Ferraro stfuck a 
medal in honour of him in 1763. In 1760 he wSatnade 
canon penitentiary of that city, which office he discharged 
with the most exemplary seal. 

HIOSEN, Lake. [CuaimaNiA.] 

MIRABAUD, JEAN BAPTISTE DE, bofn at Paris, 
in 1675, first embraced the military profession, but left it 
linn after to devote himself to literature. He made himself 
Known by a French translation of TaWa * Jerusalem,* 
which he published in 1724. He was afterwards made a 
member of the French Acadomy, of which he bocamo 
secretary in 1742. He died at Paris, in 1760. Besides the 
nbovc-mentioned translation, and a very ihfbrior one of 
Ariosto’s poem, he wrote—1, *Le Monde, son Origine ct 
son Antiquit6.' 2, ‘ Opinions des Auciens sur les Juifs.’ 
3, ‘ ScntiDicns des Philosophes sur la Nature do I’Ame,’ 
and other minor works, ^e atheistical work called *Sys- 
tfinic do la Naturo,’ which made much noise at the time of 
its publication, was attributed to Mirabaud, but is known to 
have been written by the Baron d’Holbach, with the assist* 
aiico Ilf some of his friends. [IIoi-nArH.] 

MIRABEAU. HONORK'GABRIEL DE RIQUETP, 
CX)UNT OF. was born nt Bignon. near Nemours, in 1749, 
of ft fitraily which had emigrated from Florence in the 
thirteenth century, the name of which, Arrighetti, had 
becumo Froiicbifled into that of Riqueti. He was the son 
of tlio marquis do Mirabvau, a man of someliteniry note, 
the author of * L'Ami des Hommes ’ and other works, and 
one of tho leaden of the school of the ‘ Economistes.* The 
marquis, though a great advocatcof liberty and philanthropy 
in Jiis writings, was a harsh despot in bis own family, and 
his harshness probably contcibuted tosourthc temper of his 
sou, and to drive him into the cxCosscs which stained his 
earlier career. Young Miraboau had violent passions, an 
ardent imagination, and great abilities. He was fond of 
pleasure, of love intrigues, and of spending money, and his 
father know no butter moans of cheeking his irregularities 
than by obtaining * lettres dc cachet' against hit son, and 
confining him In several state prisons m succession. His 
first imprisonment was in consoquence of a love affair, after 
which Mirobeau served for some time in the army, on 
leaving which he married a young Indy who bod been pro* 
iiiised to anothor. Hie dissipation however rendered the 
lualch an unhappy one; ho became encumbered with debts, 
his hither obtained an interdict against him, which declared 
him incapable of administering his property, and moreover 
a lettru do cachet, by which he was confined in tho castle of 
Joux, in the Jura mountains. He was then twenty-five 
years of age. His captivating address won over the com- 
mundaut of the fort, who allowed him to walk about tho 
neighbouring town of Pontvlicr, where be mado the ac¬ 
quaintance of a young lady, fne wife of an old man Who was 
a magistrate in that province. Mirabesu seduced her, and 
carri^ her off to Holland. This is ^ person to whom he 
afterwords addressed several licentious works under tho 
name of Sophie- For this offence the parliament of Dijon 
condemned luin to death ixir confumore. 

In Holland Mirabcau began to work for the booksellers 
03 a means of subsistence. \Vhi1e he was thus employed, ho 
was seized by the agents of tho French police, with the 
consent of the Dutch authorities, and was finally shut up 
in the dungeon of Vincennes iieor Paris, whore ho ru- 
Uiuiiivd more than throe ycara During bis confinement he 
went through a course of general reading, made translations 
from I.«tin and modern foreign authors, formed a collec¬ 
tion of extracts, and wrote several works, most of which 
wore of tho amorous kind, and some of them obscene. Hw 
also corned on a correspondence with his mistress Sophie, 
which was published after his death. 

On his release in 1760 he wrote his work ‘ On the Lettres 
do Cachet, and on State Prisons,* which made a deop im* 
pression on tbe pablio. Repwing to Pontarliei', bo pleaded 
Iris own cause smd that of bis mietrose, and oompelled the 
husband to enter into a compromise by Which the prosecu¬ 
tion was quashed. 

About 1784 be yisited London, where be became ac¬ 
quainted with Romilly. From EngUnd he wrote his 
* Letter! to Cbamfort,' in whieU he pridMd the InstitutioQs 
of the country. ' HirabMU,* ttys hie ifteftd and biographer 
Dumont, ‘ was then engaged fn a work oa the American 
order of Cincinnatui, and. be had In bis pcrUblio plana 
and sketebn of several other works, Whieh be took 
good eare to oonsnlt ersry pskeoa o^al^ of aflbrdibg Um 


information. Re was then poor, and obliged to live by hie 
writings. He wrote his *' Uoutes sur la Libert^ de I'Es- 
caut*' (or Considerations on the Navigation of the Schelde) 
from a loiter by Mr. Chauvet, which gave him the first idea 
of the work. 

' Having become acquainted with a geographer, he began 
to think of writing a universal geography. Hsd any one 
shown him the elements of Chinese grammar, he would, 1 
have no doubt, have attempted a treatise on the Chinese 
laogusgo. He studied a subject whQe be waswriting upon 
it, andke only required an assistant who should ftirnish 
matter to him. Ho could contrive to get notes and addi¬ 
tions ftom twenty different hands; and nad he been offered 
a good price,1 am confident that he would have undertaken 
to write even an Encycloptbdia. His activity was pro¬ 
digious. If be worked little himself, he made others work 
very hard. He bad the skill of finding out men of talent, 
and of successfully flattering those who could be of use to 
him t he worked upon them by means of insinuations of 
ftiendship and of ideu of public benefit. Hit inturcsling 
aind aniuiatod conversation was like a hone which he used 
to sharpen his tools. Nothing was lost to him; he collcdod 
with care anecdotes, conversations, and thoughts; appro¬ 
priated to his own benefit the fruits of Iho reading and 
study of bis friends; knew how to use the information Ihus 
acquired so os to appear to have always possessed it; and 
wlien he had begun a work in earnest, it was seen to make 
a rapid and daily progross.' (Dumont’s HeeoUections of 
Mirabtau.) 

The above sketch by a clover and impartial friend of 
Mirabcau gives an insight into the versatile character of 
this remarkable man, who might be styled the Aldhiadus of 
tho French revolution. 

In 1786, Mirabeau’s abilities having become known, ho 
was employed by the French minister Calonnc, on a secret 
mission to Berlin, where he spent about eight raonlhs, and 
witnessed the last days of tho great Frederic, and the begin¬ 
ning of the reign of his weak successor. On bis return to 
France he wrote his work, ‘ De la Munarchie Prussienne,' 
which was compiled from very good materials that he had 
obtained at Berlin. He also published an * Ilisluire Sectille 
de la Cour de Berlin,* which contains many scandalous 
aneedotos, and which the French government causod to bo 
burnt by the hand of the public executioner. IIo was paid 
twice for this work: once by tho French lainisturMont- 
morin, for suppreuing it, and a second lime by tho huuk- 
sollor for publishing it 

It was about this time, in tho latter part of I'hS. that 
Dumont became acquainted with Mirabcau, whose character 
then stood very low even in Paris, in consequence of Ins 
law-suits with his ibmily, his elopements, his imprison¬ 
ments, and his licentioiu character, so that his acquaint¬ 
ances wero almost ashamed of seeing him. He was ut one 
time connected with Calonne and tho other enemies of 
Necker, against whom ho wrote aeveral pamphlets. He 
published also a ‘ Letter’ to tbe new king of Pnissin, nii 
‘ .Address to tbe Batavians ’ on the disturbances then exist¬ 
ing in Holland, and a * Letter to Joseph II.,’all of which arc 
remarkable for their turbulent tone. He wrote likewise an 
* Essai sur la Socte des Illumines.' and a ‘ Lottre sur Cug- 
liostro.’ in which ho exposed that impostor. His roputalioa 
as a writer stood very high, although be was indebted to his 
friends for most of his materials. - 

The convocation of the States-Generah in 1769, opened to 
Mirabeau a new and brilliant career. Two years before he 
hod attended tbe assembly of the Notable*, to which he acted 
as secretary. He now presented himself before tlie states 
of Provenco as a candidate fbr npresonting that province in 
the States-QeneraL but ha was rejected by tbe nobles on 
tbe ground of not being poeseased of any fief. The true 
reason was that ha was disliked, not so much for his irre¬ 
gular conduct as for the bold allacka whieh he mado upon 
exclusive privileges. 

He then oflbrM himself u a candidate to the Tiers Etat, 
or Commons, and was returned to the Ststei-Genoral fur 
both tbe towns of Aix snd Marwille. He ebuee to sit fi>r 
the fonder, but he paid a visit to Marseille to testify bis 
gratitude to tbe eiUim who had given him their voles, and 
was received in triumph. In tne midst of his success 
however he ihowed himself a friend to aoeial order, and by 
bis peraonal influence repreiaed the dieordera of the pa¬ 
lace, which had broken out in alarmmg riota both at Mar- 
■eiUe and tt Aix. It !■ Uinheta’i peonlier hout^ that 
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throughout his political career bis passions and party foel- ifliehod it not,I should preferlivingat Constantinople ratbey 
mgs never got the ^tter of his judgment; he always than in France. 1 declare to you that nothing appears to 
remained roaster of hirosoJf; he knew where to stop> and me rooro fearful than the sovereign aristocracy of six hun* 
whore others ought to have stopped. Whilst Brissot, Bar- drc<l deputies, who to-morrow perhaps might take it into 
nave, Sicyes, Pciion, and otiiers had chiefly in view the their heads to declare themselves permanont, tlie next ih\y 
temporary triumph of their respective parties or systems, hereditaty; and which would end. like all aristocracies in 
Mirabeau saw farther; be weighed the ultimate conse* the world, by invading and usurping nil the powera of the 
qucnecs of the measures that were agitated, and he looked state.’ And he continued to support his propos^ title of 
to the permanent welfare and security of franco and to the rcprescniativus of llw people. ' Aro you not tho elect of 
cslahlishment of an onlcrly rational ^vemmenL Iho people? And du you blush at the nania ? Will you (ell 

At the beginning of the great dispute between the two your constituents that you disdain llie title which they havo 
privileged orders uud tho third estate concerning their mode conferred upon you, that it is not brilliant enuugfi, not 
of silting and of ruling, Mirabeau opposed the motion of the pompous enough for your taste? More clcar-sightetl than 
Hroton mombera, tliai the third estate should assume the wo, tho heroes of the ^iherlands adopted the name of 
title of tlio National Assembly, regardless of the othor two “ guewx” which the insolence of their tyrants had cu»t upon 
orders. Instead of this ho proposed a d^utation to the them: the founders of Swiss liberty prided tliciuwlves 
clergy to invito them, * in tbo iiamo of the God of peace,’ to in that of *’ boors,” and these names, by rallying ici their 
join the (jouiinous. This step however proving fruitless, causo whole m^titudes oppressed by aristocracy and (lus- 
Nidyes proposi'd to sond a last message to tho privileged polisra, became their strength and the pledge of their sue- 

onlcrs, to request them to repair to tbo common-hull of tho cess. .... Mirabcau’s opinion however was viokuily 
KttUus, in order toverify tbeirres)H)ctivcpowers,and to judge opposed, and the dunomiustion of * Nuiiunal Assemhh,’ 
UK ill default tliuso who should not appear. That very day which hud boon sometimes used to ilcsignate the Slates- 
Miiuhcau, foreseeing the consequences of the motion, re- General, was adopted on the 17th of June, on the motion 
(itiesicd an interview with Mulouet, the personal friend of of Sidyes, the minority who voted against it consisting of 
the ministers Neckcr and Montmorin, and told him that ninety deputies. Mirabeau absented himself to avoid voting 
lio was the friend of rational liberty; that he saw the storm on the nucstiou. He wrote to his friend Major Mauvillou 
which was iiupendiag. and Uiot the question now was, of the Prussian service as follows: ‘ Supposing even that 
whether the monarch and monarchy should outlive its fury, the king should give his sauclbn to the new title which we 
‘ Tlicn* are,’ said he, ‘ among ourselves (in the tliird estate) have assumed, it is still true that the deputies of the third 
several hot-headed dangerous men. In the ranks of tho estate have staked a kingdom at a game uf chance, wlnlst 
aristocracy tho clever men have no common sense, and I wished to pluy at a game of chess in which 1 was the 
.■miongthe foots I know several who aro capable of setting strongest. It is certain that the nation is not ripe. Tho 
fire to theguiipowdcrand blowing usall upmthc air. You, excessive ignorani-c, the frightful disenlcrs of tho govern- 
sir, are tlio friend of M. Necker oiid of M. de Montmorin; mont hsve forced a hot-housc revolution, and we are rarricil 
1 do not like either of them, and I do not suppose that tbqr bmond our capabilities and our instructions.’ {LcUres de 
like luc, but that is of no consequence, provided we can hUraheait A unde tea amis en Allcmagne.) 
unilerstand each other. 1 should wish to know their inten- But thc-great step once taken by tbe Commons, Mirabeau 
turns, and I request a private conference with them. They was failhfuT to them, and boldly supported tbe rights wliirli 
would be very guilty or very short-sighted, if they expected they had assumed. After the memorable royal sitting of 
to deal with tho present States-General as former ministers the '23rd Juno, in which Jjjuis ordered tho three estates to 
havo dealt with those assemblies in tho old times of the deliberate in separate chambers, the deputies of the Com- 
inuiiiiruliy. That cannot now be. They ought to hare a nions still retained their seats in tho common hall; and 
pliiu of ovinduet based u)x>u certain principlos for the in- when the Marquis dcBris^, grand master of (ho ceremonies, 
terl■^t of tbo monarchy; if that plan is reasonable, 1 shall reminded them of tho king’s orders, Mirabeau rose and said: 
viigogu to support it, to prevent tho invasion of democracy ‘ Wo havo listened, sir, to the intcntiou| which have been 
which threatens to ovcrwlielm us.’ Malouel was delighted suggested to tlie king; but you, who cannot act a# bis in- 
with tho proposal, for he was aware of Mirabeau’s power terpreter to the National Assemblv—you, who hold here 
aniniig tho Conuuims, but the two ministers recciveu tho neither seat, nor vote, nor right of speaking—you arc not 
iifTcr eoolly, and Nceker, having at last consented to see a tit person to remind us of his sp^li. Go, and tell thnso 
Miraboiiu.usked lum, in a distant supercilious manner, what who have scut you, that wc are sUting here by the power of 
proposals ho hud to make? Hinbeau offended at tho word tho people, and that bayonets alone can drive us bonce.' 

‘ proposals,' answered in a few sbaro words and went away All toe aeputicscried out, ’That is thovuteofthuAsseiubiy, 
to the assembly. In passing by Malouet he whispered to and our Arm resolutionami tho grand master withdrew, 
liira, ‘ Your friend is a fool; he will bear of me again by When ho reported to Lduit the answer of the Coininons, the 
and by.’ To the honour of Miraboou it must bo said this king, after a few moments’ silenco, said peevishly, ‘ Well, if 
fueling of irritation was transient, and that in the moment- they will not quit tbe hall, let Uiem sUy in it.’ 
ous discussions that followed, his pique against tho minister MtrabMu was now acknowledged as the chief leader in 
did not carry him beyond the bounw which he had already the National Assembly, and ho continued to hold this su- 
prcscribod to himself.’ (Droz, Histoire da Rlgne de Lome premacy fur nearly two years, till the time of bis death. 
Xyf., l*aris, 1839.) Without belonging exactly to any party, hp waa courted 

Onthcl&thofjunOtWbenthoCommoniweredelibecating or feared by alL He wished to forma party truly no¬ 
on tho name which they were to assume, Mirabeau, afror tional; and pn tbe 27ib June ho mode a speech, in which, 
observing that the obstiha^ of tbo privileged orders was after tolling bis colleagues that agitation uiid tumult could 
inexcusable, that the tbinf estate ww evidently in tho only bo favourable to the enemies of liberty, hu exhortinl 
right, and that for this ve^rooson they ought to avoid tak- them tocalm the people, and savotbemfromtbcexcu.iscsintu 
ingextrememeuttrea, whiehantlte last Toabiirpe of despair, which a furious zeal might lead them. ’ Tbe number ufuur 
and theirs certainly was not a desperate eituatioo, eontiouod cnomios isgreatly exaggerated, for wc must not consider as 
thus: ‘ YoucannotconstituteyouraelveiaetbaStatea-Geno- enemies all tboso who do not think as wo do. Many uf 
ml, bceause that deoominatioa impliM three oydar^ as4 t5e them wish the public good as much u we do, but they seek 
three orden certainly are npt oot^ WQI you ailiume it by a different roadmany are still biassed by early iin- 
another tynonyrooui denomination, itnplyin| Ibat you are pressions and the babita of education; othora, seeing iia 
thu roproaeotatives of the whole hationr you tfill stj}! take a position without a piioccdeiit, arc alarmed fur ihuir 
require iho king’# sanction; you cannot dp without it, jf property; they fear that lioerty may become a pretext for 
you mean to impart Iralily tp your resolutions.* He then licentiousnoss and anarchy. All these men deserve our 
proposed to assumo the title of ‘ Represoplativoa qf the legard, our conrideralion.' And he ‘fr®* Ojqquenl 
people.’ But in France U» word ‘^ple’ bad by long sketch of tbe advantages which a rMoosl constitutiou 
abuse become a word of contempt. Mourner prqpom.tbe would ensure to France; the equality of taxation, tlie frpe- 
litlo of * Asaembly of tbe majority of tbo Peputies deluieiat* dom of industry, cronomy in the finances, the written law 
ing in the absenco of tho minority di^ invited an^ litd iubstituted for roiuatepal capn«. 
appearing.* But this title was too long. Too discussion poim- Z/>us XVI., aft« bsving ssoctioned and even oopamandud 
pwd four tittinga. Biiyee, Bsrnave, and Camus denied the tl» union or the three ostotM into one National Aisembly, 
necessity of the royal saootion. * As for me,' replied allowed his courtiers to collect a great nuniMr of truvps 

beau, ‘I hold the king'saanction to be io indispensably that near Paris and Venpiues, as if to ovpiawe that.aswmWy, 
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ItwM then that Mirabeau, on ibo 8th of July, in an eloquent 
kpeuch, denounced the measures of the court as a plot 
against iho independence of the represeutatives of the 
nation, and njovvu a (irm though rcspMtful address to the 
king, nhom ho excused, as if unconscious of what was 
iMing done in his name, requesting him to remove tlie troops 
ftom ilie nuiglibourhood of the capital. The address was 
%a(cd ill the midst of aeelamations. It has been said that 
this address, as well as many of Mirabcau's speeches, was 
wiKteu fur him by other*. But his oratorical powers are 
proved by his exlcmpuru spewhos and replies which, as 
well ns bis prepared speeches, have the same form and 
piuasuro, the same logic, tho sanjp inspiration, and his own 
ja'culiar hold and somewhat careless manner. He doubtless 
made use uf notes with which his friends siipplietl him, hut 
lie had the art of making thoui his own, and stomping 
(liciu with ids original charuclcr. This is fully and hoiiuur- 
nidy iicktiowtudged in many places by Dumont himself, 
who claims (and we see no reason tor qimliuning Ids 
slalcmcnt) the greatest t^haro in having written for Mi- 
raheuu. 

Louis XVI. roailo an evasive answer to tho address; the 
people uf Paris took lUo alarm, which was increased by the 
siid'lcn dismissal of Neckcr, and an insurrection, le<l by 
Diiiiluii. Camillo Desmoulins. Sauterre. and others belong¬ 
ing to tho club uf-the Pulais Royal, broke out in (he capital, 
which led to tho destruction of the Bastille on tho l.llhuf 
July, and the organisation of the militia of Paris. During 
this stiniiy (wriod Miralieau was eoiistanlly with the As- 
si'iiitd)', day and niglil, at Versailles, supporting tho flruiituss 
of tho mciiihers, insisting on the necossity of the king 
withdrawing the troops from the rapitsl, and sending ro- 
treated deputations to the palace for that purpose The 
king at lost consented to remove the troops, and went 
luinaclf to Paris on tho 17lli, where he sanctioned the 
formation of tho new municipality, tlie arming of tho militia, 
and other popular measures. Tlie Revolution was now 
eoinplvle, and tho old monarchy was dead. It has been 
said that Mirabeau lud conspired with tho Paris insurgents, 
in order to make tlie duke of Orleans lieutenant-general of 
the kingdom; but this accusation, ss referring to that 
ei>och, was at least premature. Mirabeau may have known 
or Buspeeted the intemious uf tho {wrly of tho duke of 
Orloans, but he also knew the weakness of the duke’s per¬ 
sonal character, hia hod reputation, and his want uf i>opu- 
larily; whilst Louis was eliU very popular with tho people 
at largo. At a later period, on the 5lU and litb of Octobur, 
wlien tho popuUco uf Paris went to Versuilles, insulted the 
royal fumily> nnd Ihrealoned their livos, a plot was attri¬ 
buted to tbe duko of Orlesus, and Mirabeau was implicated 
in the supposed conspiracy; but the National Assembly 
declared that there was no ground of accusation against 
cilhor. Dumont, who livoa at that time in Mirabenu’a 
intimacy, examines the matter pretty closely, and, in llto 
end, leaves it in doubL Tliat some communications fVoin 
tuo duke’s patty w-ete made to Mirabeau through Loclos, 
the unprincipled author of tbe ' Uaisons Dangercuses,' and 
a familiar of the duke, seems certain; but tne intentions 
uf tho conspirators, aud how far Mirabeau participated in 
them, are still involved in mystery. Dumont seems to 
think that the object of the movement was to frighten tho 
king away, and then to appoint the duko lieutenant-general 
of tho kingdom, in whieti case Mirabeau might have sup¬ 
ported him in tho Assembly, and have been appointed in 
ruturii prime-minister, wliicb post was tbe object of his 
ambition. 

Mirabeau was one of the committee of five appointed to 
presont the model of a duclaraliun of the rights of man, on 
tbe motion of tbe metaphysician Si^es, 

Mirabeau waa, from tho first, opposed to this declaration, 
which he ednsiderod os a puerile Action, lie however set 
about the task with his friends Dumont, Claviere, and 
Duroveray; and ' there were we, writing, disputing, adding, 
striking out, and exhausting both time and palionce upon 
this ridiculous subject. At length wc produced our piece 
orpalchwork. our mosaic of pretended natural rights, which 
never oxistod. Tho principlaa intellded to be established 
by this declaration-are dangeroua in themselves; fur legis¬ 
lators should net be tied down to general propositions, 
whiuh they are afterwards obliged to alter and modify; 
above all, they must not-be ciamped by false maxims. 
Men are born free and ^uall That is not true; oo the 
eentnry, they ore bom in a state of weaknesa and neces¬ 


sary dependence. Equal 1 how are they so. or how nun 
they bo so? If by equality is understood equality of 
talents, of virtue, of industry, uf fortune, then the falscliood 
is manifest.' Mirabeau, on presenting the project to tho 
assembly, ventured to make some ubjecliuiis to it, and 
proposed to defer tlie declaration of rights until the con- 
stitiiiioa should be completed. * 1 can safely predict,' said 
he, ‘ that any declaration of rights anterior to tho consti¬ 
tution wilt prove but the almanac of a single year!’ Ilo 
however withdrew bis motion out of weariness and disgust, 
and the declaration waa decreed. (Dumont's Recollections.) 

During this discussion the violent members of the Breton 
club (aftcrwanls the Jacobin club) charged Mirabeau wilii 
abusing his talents, os if he wished to involve the assembly 
.in contradictory resolutions; and one of them, stooping lo 
porsuiialitiet, reproached him with the irregularities of ins 
private lilb. Mirabeau answered, with dignified culmncBs, 
' No doubt that in the course of a stormy youth, partly by 
tho fault of others, but chiefly by my own, 1 liavu cominiMod 
many wrongs, and that there are few men who huvu afTordud 
more matter for bod report and more pretexts for slander; 
but I dare altust to you ail, that as a public man, as a poli¬ 
tical writer or speaker, no one can boast of greater courage, 
independence, disinterestedness, or of greater unifunnily 
and consistency of principles. Tliirty volumes of writings 
are (hero to prove my assertion.’ 

Then came tho famous night silting of the 4lhof Angmt, 
in which tho assembly, on the motions of several niciiibeis 
of tho nobility and clergy, abolished feudal rights, game- 
laws, tilhos, privdugos, and iiideinnilica, pensions noi luc 
actuul services, the corporations of trades, and all tho provin¬ 
cial franchisc.s. stales, and assemblies, as well as the cliaricis 
of {leculiar towns; questions involving an entire polilic-.il s\ — 
tern were decided in a few hours, put to the vote, and pii-scd 
by general acclamation. From this silling Mirubean. Sun <■ . 
and other leading members happened to be ab-u.-nt. 'I'ho 
following day the first two strongly rcprobaluil this linnicd 
work; Sidyea made a speech against the sudduii .'iboliiiun 
of tithes, which be enu«»l by the words, 'They want to bo 
free, and know not how to be just.’ Mirabeau cxelaiiuod to 
Dumont, ‘This is just the character of our Fa'iichiiK ii; 
they are three months disputing about syllablvs, mid in a 
singlu night they overturn tbe wltole vunerablu cdilicv o( 
the monarchy.' 

The next important discussion was that on the king's 
veto. Mirabeau bad dutotroined to support the nhsnluic 
veto, which, in tbe absence of a second or upper Iiuiiso, ho 
considered of vital importance to the monarchy, llis spoccli 
on the occasion excitra much turpriso and dissnlisfucliun 
among the deputies. Sidyes opposed the absolute veto, and 
Barnave and P6tion proposed a suspensive or lera|jurary 
one. Their motion was carried. Mirabeau did not vote on 
that occasion; and such was the importance which even hs 
antagonists attached to hia name, that Camillo Desmoulins 
and other democrats boldly assorted that he had votod in 
their favour. 

Mirabeau’s tpeoch oD the national bankruptcy was to him 
a complete triumph. In this speech be supported tho 
minister Necker, to whom he was personally hostile, in Ins 
plan of a forced loan to-make up toe deficit in tho revenue. 
Several members had proposed modifications, which Mivn- 
beau thought would destroy the effect of the measure, llo 
proceeded to remark upon the dangerous slate of tho public 
credit, the fiulure of the revenue, and represented a national 
bankruptcy, with all its honors, as the probable consequence 
of the tejeetion of the plan. Ihe force with which ho pre¬ 
sented io commonploM a subjeot waa miraculous : he 
elevated it to sublimity. They who beard that speech never 
forgot it No attempt waa made to raply: the assembly 
was subjugated by the power of a superior mind, and tliu 
project waa adopted onaoimoualy. 'Fmm that dayMiru- 
beau waa eonsi^rad aa having no rival in the awembly; 
there were indeed other orators, but he alono was elw] uoiit; 
and this impression was atronger, breauso in bis speech on 
this question be waa obliged to depend entirely upon his 
own retourcea; for it waa an unexpwtod reply, and could 
not therefore have been prepared.' (Dumont's Recotlee- 
tione.) Mold, the celebrated actor at tho Iliddtro Fraii 9 ais, 
waa so struck with the force of Hirabeau'a eloquence ami 
the brilliancy of iiia delivery, (hat, approaching tlic orator 
with visible emotion, ‘ Ah 1 monsieur le eomte/ said he, in 
a pathetic tone of voice, ‘what a speech I and with wliatan 
accent did you deliver it 1 You uve surely missed your 
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Voeuticn.* Mirabeau was by no means displeased at this 
singular compliment 

Arter the removal of the assembly to Paris, some nego¬ 
tiations were entered into for bringing Mirabeau Into ofllcc. 
Neckcr had nearly agreed to it, and t^ king was about to 
consent; but Mirabeau's condition waa, that he should 
remain member of the anembly, without which he felt that 
his taking office would be of no use. Suspicions of tho 
scheme Iiaving been bruited about, some of his anta^nists, 
of LnmetU's patty, moved that no minister should be a 
niouibor of the ouemblv. Mirabeau in vain opposed the 
motion, which was carried by a feeble majority. He oppealod 
to the usage of the English parliament, but this appMl told 
against himself; fur the least idea of imitation offended the 
pride of tho innoralori, who pretended to establish a monar¬ 
chical form of government, without preserving a single 
uleinenl of monarchy. ‘We are not English, and we want 
nothing English,' was the reply on such occasions. 

Mirabeau was one of the first to propose a martial law 
to put down tho hisurreotions which had then become ex¬ 
tremely frequunt all ovur Franco. Tito law was passed on 
tho 19lh of October, notwithstanding violent opposition; 
and, strange to say, Mirabeau's popularity was not affuctwl 
by it. 

About November of the same year Mirabeau unexpect¬ 
edly communicated to Dumont a plan to draw the king 
away from Paris. Affer placing him in Metz or some other 
strong fortress, amidst fuitbful troops, he was to appeal to 
the people by proclamation, to dissolve the asscmuly, and 
ur<Ier an irameuiate oloction of fresh deputies. Mirabeau 
was to remain at Paris, and watch the motions of tlie assem¬ 
bly ; and, as soon as the royal proclamation should appear, 

110 expected to induce all the moderate members to separate 
from tho rest and follow the king. Mirabeau represented 
this plan os the only thing by which France could be saved 
from complete disorganisation. Dumont strongly remon- 
siroted ogoinst the plan, and Mirabeau acknowledged to 
him that it had originate*! with the court party, and that ho 
had intended to co-operate in the movement, in order to 
direct it in favour of libertv; ‘otherwise,’ said ho, ‘it will 
only lead to now errors and tho total ruin of the country. 
If the plan does not succeed, the monarchy is lust’ Dumont 
represented to him that he would most probably bo made 
use of only ns a tool, and tlien discarded os a victim. A 
few days afterwards Mirabeau told him that the plan was 
given up, and the affair remained a secret. 

During the vear 1790, Mirabeau continued to hold Iho 
first rank as a luador of the National Assembly. Ho sup- 
jiortcd the law for tho tale of church property in ordvr to 
pay off tho national debt, but with some restrictions in 
favour of the actual )>ossessor8, which restrictions were 
however disregarded. He also supported the issue of as¬ 
signats or bonds on the security of that property,butlimiled 
their issuu to a fixed amount. He also proposed, at Du¬ 
mont's su^estiun, a plan of gradual elections, by which a 
citizen should have to exercise certain civil functions for a 
stated period in order to qualify him to become a deputy to 
tho legislature. This motion was at first received with 
favour by most membm both of tbe right and left sections 
uf the assembly, but Lamolh, Bamave, and some others 
looked upon it as an aristocratic snare; they moved and 
carried an adjournment, and the motion was ultimatelv lost. 

111 the important discussion on tbe right of peace ana war, 
Itedeolar^ to the great dismay of the democrats, Uiat the 
king ought to be invested with this prerogetive, and sup¬ 
ported his opinion by a logical and brilliant speech. Bar- 
nave opposed him, attacked Mirabeau violently, accused 
him of inconsistency, ridiculed his system, was c^ecrod by 
the left side, and bv tbe people in tbe galleries, and received 
with acclamations ay the pMple out of doors, whilst cries of 

la lanterne’resoundM lAinat Mirabeau. The debate 
was adjoumod. The next dav a libol was hgwked a^ut 
the streets with this title in large otpitalst-^Tlie'great 
treason of tho Count de Mirabeau,’ in which he was ao 
cuted of bribery. Tbe paper wu shown to him M he en¬ 
tered tbe osaemoly: he glanoed at it, and aaid, 'I know it 
all; I shall leave the house either triumphant or in ueces.’ 
He ascended the tribune amidst the most profound wenoe: 
' For several days past,' said he,' tbe eaetion of this t^m- 
hly which wishes for the king's assent in queiUom ofvpbaco 
and war has been represented as hoatile to publia.ittKrty; 
rumours of treason and corruption are artAiUyspreadsfout; 
papular vengeance is invoked to support tbe tynmny ntfvlj 
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opinions. I also, whom a few days ago they wanted (o caity 
in triumph, I hear myself now proclaimed in the streots as a 
great conspirator. 1 ihd not require this lesson to remind mo 
that there arc only a fuw steps ootween the capitol and tbe 
Tarpeiau rock; but a man who wishes to bo U8<.>ful to his 
country, who cares little for the vein celebrity of a day, is not 
easily overcome; be expects his reward from bis conscience 
and from time, the incorruptible judges of oa all. I sliall 
thereforo resume the question in debate, and explain the true 

f oint of contention with all tho clearness I am capable of.' 
le then repeated tbe objections of Barnavu, maintained 
his former opinion, and urged it with redoubled force. IIu 
saw in the eyes of ihu audience the certainty of his triumph, 
and stopping father abruptly, he conclude^ in an ordinary 
and careless tone, with these words:—* 1 think, gontlemen, 
that tbe real point in debate is now well known, anik. that 
M. Barnave has not ut all touched tho question at issue. 
It would now be fur me a task too easy and irrelevant to 
follow iny opponent throughout bis accessory dcluilA, in 
which, if he nos shown a certain talent, ho has nut exhi¬ 
bited tho least knowledge of slate or worldly affairs, lie 
has declaimed at length about the mischief which absolute 
kings can do and have done, but he lias not observed that 
in our constitution the monarch is no longer absolute, and 
cannot act arbitrarily, and he has, above aU, completely ab¬ 
stained from siwaking of tbe evils resulting from popular 
movements.’ Mirabeau left the tribune amidst a tliunder 
of applause, which lasted for many minutes. His triumph 
was again complete, and his opinion prevailed. 

Ho opposed tho violent mensures proposed against emi¬ 
gration, saying that it wos tyrannical to iiiteireru with tbe 
locomotive ibculties of iiiilividuals—that aucli restrictions 
could not be curried into effect—that be, for otic, would not 
obey them—and as the extreme left beenrau louder and 
louder in their marks of disapprobation, be fixed his eyes 
upon tlicm iin|)erionsly, and cried out with a voice of thunder, 
‘ Silence Bux trento voi.\* (alienee, you thirty votes); and 
the extreme left quailed before him, and was ailent accord- 
ingly. 

On the question of tho regency ho told the assembly to 
judge for themselves, and not to heed the shouts out of 
doors; be told them that the very people who were applaud¬ 
ing them to-day would shout still louder were they to see 
them sotne other day on their way to tho scaffold; and at 
that moment a loud cheer from the galleries suemed to 
confirm Mirabeau's prediction. 

Thus did this extraordinary man, while crushing tlio 
old aristocracy with one hand, repress the fury of the de¬ 
mocratic faction on the other. Hardly disguising his con¬ 
tempt for the intellectual capacity of most of his collea;;u<», 
he still kept them all in awe; and while openly asserting 
his independence of dubs, and faction^ and mobs, ho re¬ 
tained his popularity to the last even with the lowest popu¬ 
lace. 

‘ Our little motitcr Mirabeau’ was tho endearing nick¬ 
name which the flshwomeii of I'aris, who sometimes graced 
the galleries of the legislature with their presence, applied 
to him. 

Mirabeau, assisted by Dumont and others, edited a 
journal entitled at first, ‘ Journal des Etats-Gfiniraux,’ and 
afterwards ‘ Courier de Provence,' which gave a clever and 
tolerably impartial report of the proceedings of tho National 
Assembly, until about the middloof 1790, when it was for¬ 
saken by«its original founders, and retained nothing of its 
former charaolor except the name. 

Ill January, 1791, Mirabeau was named president of tbe 
National Assembly. * Never bad this office been so well 
filled; be displayed in it n new kind of talent. He intro¬ 
duced a degree of order and clearness in tbe proccedinn, of 
tho possibility of which no member had previously ibo least 
concoplion. He simplified forms; he could render the 
question clear by a single word, and oIm) by a single word 
put down tumult. His regard for all parties, the respect he 
always paid to the Assembly, tho precision of bit obeerva- 
tions, and his answers to the several deputations at the bar- 
answers which, whether prepared or extempore, wero always 
remarkable for digni^ and elegance, and satisfactory even 
while oonveyiiig a refusal; iu wort, hia aotivito, bis impar¬ 
tiality, and his presence of mind incijeaaed hia reputation 
and added splendour to his talents, th on office which bud 

f iroved a quicksand to several oi bis predecessors. Ho hitd 
be art of fixing the geoml attention even when, boin;; no 
loncor able to sneak from tbe tribuno. he seemed to liave 
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foregone bit most valuable prerogative. H» enemies, wbo 
vero jealous of his eloquence, at>d bad voted him president 
in order thereby to cast him into the shade and reduce him 
to silence, were biliorly disappointed when they saw him 
add anotlior wreath to the chaplet of his glory. 

' Ho was far Axiia enjoying good health at this time. “ If 
I believed in slow poisons,” ho said to me, ” l«ehould think 
myself poisoned; ror 1 feel that 1 am dying by inches—tbbt 
1 am being consumed in a alow fire.” I obeerved fo him, 
that his tnudo of lifs would long ago have destroyml any 
man less robust than himself. Not a moment of rest, from 
hovea in the morning till ten or eleven at night; continual 
conversationi and altercations; agitations of inind and ex¬ 
citement of every kind; too Ugh Imngi at least as regards 
food—fur he was very moderate in orink. "You must,” I 
aaiik "be a salamander, to live in the Are which is con¬ 
suming you." like all pnbUc and ambitious men, in their 
moments of ennui aui fatigue, he entertaineil at tiinoi 
thoughts of retiring from public life. The irrilulion of hit 
system at this time produced violent attneksof ophthalmia; 
andihavo seen him. whilst he was uresiilont of the Na¬ 
tional Asaembly, sometimes apply Icucncs foi his eyos in the 
inler/al during (he adjournment of the sitting from the 
morning to the evening, and attend the Assembly with his 
neck covered with linen to staunch the blood. 

' When we parted fur the lost lime (Dumont was going 
to Geneva for six months), ho embraced me with an emo¬ 
tion which I had never beforo seen him evince. "I shall 
die at tho stake, my dear friend,” said he, " and we shall 
iiovcr perhaps meet OKain. When 1 am gone, my valua 
will bo appreciated. Misfortunes to which 1 havo put a 
alop for the present wore overwhelming Franco in every 
direction; but that base faction, which 1 now overawe (llie 
Jacobins), will again bo let louse upon the country, lhavc 
none but direful anticipations. Ah! iny friend, how right 
Were wc when, at tho beginning, wo tried to prevent the 
Commons from being declared a Nutional Assembiy. That 
was the origin of the evil. Since they havo carried that 
point, they have not ccoseil to show that lliey arc unworthy 
of coiiBdeneo. They wanted to govern the king, instead of 
being governed by him; but soon neither they nor he will 
govern; a vile faction will rule the country, and debase it 
by tho most atrocious crimes.” Tlircc months nfier this 
conversation Mirabcau was no more.' (Dumont's lienallec- 
tion*<\f Mirubeuu.) 

Mirabcau died on tho 2nd April, 1791, of a short but vio¬ 
lent disease, the result uf his mudu of living andufcoutiniml 
exeiloment. During his illness he suiTored much, but en¬ 
dured his pain with sutlicieiit calmness and TCMi''nation. 
Ho repeated to Talleyrand, who attended him. the same 
gloomy prognostications on the result of the actual struggle 
in Franco wliieb ho bad liefore expressed to Dumont, and 
iiis determination, had lifo been spared to him, uf support¬ 
ing the king's constitutional antliurity against the attacks 
of the anar^ists. *1 carry with me to the grave,’ said he 
once, * the last shreds of tlio monarchy.' He had been fur 
aoino months in correspondence with the court, and had 
priiix»ed a plan for dissolving the Assembly by the fureo 
and will of the nation itself, by gelling up addresses ft-om 
the departments, without having recourse to foreign armies 
Of destroying the people's hbpu of freedom; for a now as¬ 
sembly was to bo convoked forthwith, which would have 
revised the constitution. Mirabeau never intended (» re¬ 
store absolute power: lie knew too well (hat he would have 
destroyed himself by such a measure; but all his ambition 
during the latter period of bis life was centred in the idea 
of becoming prime minister of the constitutional luonorcliy 
of Franco, and he thought, that oneo in that office, he 
sliould eclipse every minister who had preceded him. and 
tlrnt he would attract wiibin the sphere uf liis patronagu all 
men of distinBuisbed abilities, and thus form a ludo of 
tnluiits whose orightoow should dazilo Europe. (Dumont; 
Bonilld’s Memoirt.) Cabants. then a young physician, 
ubiished an account of Mirabean'a illness and a copy uf 
is will. He died aoeomhered with debts. ‘Much lias 
boon said of the venality of Hinbuau,’ savs Dumont, ‘ os 
if ills taienti were aetuaJiy put up to the nigliest bidder; 
but lliis is an exagceralion. It may. be admitted that he 
was nut over-aorupiuous in money mtters, but be was too 
proud to be dishonest; and he would have thrown through 
the window any on# who dared to make to him a humili¬ 
ating proposal. At ono time he received a pension from 
Voameur (afterwards Louis XVUl.^ and aubsequently, 


during the last six months of hit life, one from tho king; 
but he considered himself as an agent entrusted with tliuir 
aSkirs, and ho accepted those pensions, not to be governed 
by, but to govern and direct those who granted them.' 

Mirabeau was a brilliant orator, and a fluent though not 
original writer. Tho great characteristic uf bis genius 
consisted in his political sagacity, his anticipation ofevunu, 
and his knowlu^e of mankind. No man at the time, iii 
least in Franco, sow so far as be did into futurity, .and his 
forabodinn of impending calamities woro attributed to dis- 
iippoiiitttd ambition. But while ho prognosticated tho 
downfal of tho monatohy, he hod the most lively anticipa¬ 
tion of the foture destinies of his country. In a letter to 
Major Mauvillon, of tho L*rusiiiaa service, hesaidthathe con¬ 
sidered France as able to resist all Europe; and his corre¬ 
spondence eontains many singular passages which show tho 
wide range of liis political viowe. Athomchedotectodby his 
histinctivo penetration the foelinn of (he priucipal members 
of tho National Assembly, and often embarrassed his oppo- 
iionts by revoaling their secret motives, and laying o[)on 
timt which they were most anxious to conceal. Tho severity 
of his judgments has been justified by succeeding ei-ents; 
and there has not been a man of any consequence in tliiit 
assembly the sum of whose conduct has not corrospuuded 
with the opinion which Mirabeau had formed of him. His 
death gave courage to all the foctioiu. Robespiurre. Pil- 
thion, and others, who dwindled into msignificanco beforo 
him, immediately became great men, when no longer over¬ 
awed by his presence. His death was felt as a public cala¬ 
mity by the nation in general; a public exaraUiation was 
mndn on his body to convince the people that there wus no 
round for the suspicion of \)oison: his funeral was con- 
ucted with great pomp; all the theatres were closed, tbu 
dc;wtic8, tho ministers, all the public autlioritics, and u 
number of other persons, forming a procession of mure 
than two miles in length, followed his remains to the Pan¬ 
theon, whore they were deposited among the illustrious dciul. 

Little more than two yean after, in NovernWr, 
the body uf Mirabeau was disinterred by a ilccree of the Coit- 
ventiun, os that of an aristocrat; and the forncious and 
insane Marat succeeded to his honours. So short U the 
period of ))opuIarity in revolutions. 

Mirabcau loft a natural son, whom ho adopted beforo Iris 
death, and who has published memoirs uf his fallicr, in 4 
vuls. 6vo., London, IH.lj. Resides the iiiiracrouK works 
and pamplilcis of Mirabeau which were printed in his lifo - 
time, Rcveml collections havo been published since his 
death:—' Odicclioii cuinpletto des Travaiix de Miraixsiu u 
I'Assomblfo Nationaltt,'Paris, 1791: '(Euvres Clratoiros el 
Choisios de Mirabcau,’ S vols. Uvo. Paris, 1820 . 

Mirabeau was toll, thick-set, and natumlly robust, but 
very plain in his features; and yet, when he chose, his 
manner was extremely fascinating. His large head was 
shaded by a vast mass of dark hair, which ho took great 
puins to cultivate; and ho used to say, when his aiilagonisls 
were troublesome, that he would shako his locks at them, 
at the same time assuming a threaloning look, which, added 
to his deep powerful voice, had tlie effect of completely 
silencing them. 

As tho history of Mirabeau’s political life is closely cun- 
nected with that of the Slatcs-tSeneral, and of the National 
Assembly, which grew out of them, and which effected the 
Fruiivh I'cvulutioii, it may bo proper hero to give an account 
of the formation of that assembly. 

The Slates General wore an old institution of the French 
monarchy. Hey wore at first composed of Uio deputies of 
tlio two orders of tlie nobility and clergy, and were con¬ 
voked by tho king to consult with him in important cases, 
and also to Airnish the monarch with money by grants 
styled ‘ foee gifts.’ It vm a feudsj institution, like the early 
Spanish Cories and Snglish parliamente. Aflerwarda, 
deputies of the chertetea towns were admitted into tho 
assembly, Aid these were called tho Third Estate. It would 
appear that the IhfM estate, or oommons, were first intro¬ 
duced into the sMtes-general under Philip le Bel in 1303. 
on tlie occasion of the quenel between that monordi and 
pope Bouifisoe VIIL, ehout half a century later t^n tho 
inlroductioiii of the knights of the ifaiie into the parliament 
of England. 

There were in FVance provincisl statee also, consisting of 
tho three mdera, in Provence, Britanny, Burgundy, and the 
other great Befk of the crown, which provinces were accord¬ 
ingly distiogoisbed, by the appellatioD of ’ Pbys d’Etats,' 
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from tho other provioces directly euloMt to the crown, 
which were called 'Paji d'Electioo.' lii the Faye d State 
tho Atatee of each proTince were ashed by the hins fbr a 
certain eubiidy, fbr which thoy roted the supply, and regu¬ 
lated the assessment of it, the nobiliW ana c!ei |7 paying 
according to the value of the lands which they held, and this 
was called the real taille; tho merchants, artiSeers, and 
tradespeople wero assessed according to their wealth and 
station, which was called the personal taille; but day- 
labourers and other poor persons wore not liable to_ the per¬ 
sonal taille. The Pays d^lection were taxed at will by the 
king; and the tax called peTsonal taille was essessod upon 
all tfie inhabitants by the * clui,’ or notables, of the respective 
communes. In this as well as in other respects the countries 
which bed states had a decided advantage over the rest. It 


was also aprinciple or tradition of thb monarchy at largo 1 o«d Ul gontilshomiuCT or nobles; m all, 201 depu. 
tbnr n« ia:x could be lovicd ot TUttinlainwl I tbo clorgy and 870 of the nobility: tbo tbird estot 


Louis XVI. in his letters of convocation, which decreed 
that the Btatos should consist of at least lOUO deputies, of 
whom each bailliage should return a fraetiou m prpportiou 
to its population and the taxes which it peid w the treasury. 
But the important question remained, whether the tfatue 
orders should deliberate in common and vote by heads, 
forming, in short, one house: the Commmu desired it, but 
the other two orders rcfhscd. This quenion the king or 
his ininistora did not decide, and that was the rock on which 
tho monarchy was shipwrecked. 

When at last the Commons obliged ibe other two orders 
to join them in one National Assembly, tlie members of the 
whole body consisted ns follows:—48 arelibisbops and 
bishops, 35 abbots andconon^ 208 parochial incumbonts; 
J prince of (he blood, 28 magistrates of the superior egurts, 
. ” ’ uf® of 


that no ^permatiint tax could be levied or maintained 
throughout tho kingdom without tho consent of the states- 
gcnural of all France. There seems to have been no fixed 
portud for the convocation of the states-gcneral: it de¬ 
pended on the humour and necessitiesof (he reigning king. 
But when thoy mot, they were considered os representiug 
the nation, and as boing above all courts of justieu and 
other authorities, and equal to the king lumsulf. On the 
king’s letters of convocation lieing issued, tl<o dopulios for 
each order wero elected by the bailliages. or districts, from 
Mch of the threo orders. When assembled, each order hud 
its separate cliamber or hall for deliberating, and tho ma¬ 
jority of the votes constituted the vote of the order. The 
wiiiile assembly ibereforo may bo considered us having three 
voles, and it may bo cosily inferred that in questions on winch 
both the nobility ond clergy had the same interust, lliu vole 
of the third estate was of no avail. But there were other 
cases in which the other two orders might differ, and the 
vole of the third estate would prove decisive. M^heii the 
king came to eommunicato anything to the states, tho threo 
orders aasemblcd in one common hall. This was called a 
royal sitting, and after the king’s departure each order 
repaired to its separate hall. It is recorded huwever that on 
several occasions, and particularly at Orleans, in 1569, they 
:q'rced to deliberate together os one assembly, and chose 
one president ibr the whole. 

The last statcs-geiicral assembled in France previous to 
1789 wore convukc<l under Louis Xlll., thou just of ago, 
ill IBU. They asked for the ubolitieii of certain taxes and 
dniica, which the minister promised, but did not keep his 
word, 'riie following ministers, Richelieu and Masarin, 
and Louis XIV. after tliem, were little disposed in favour 
of national representatien of any suit, and the slatca- 
gonerai became almost forgotten. Tho disorder of tho 
finances and Uie ruftisal of the privileged orders to come to 
the assistance of the exchequer, added to tho remonstrances 
of the parliament of Paris, and the advice of tho minister 
Nccker, decided Louis XVI. to assemble once more the 
statos-genoral: but the difficulty was to determine tho mode 
of olcetion, about which there was nothing certain or uni- 
form in the records of fbrmor statos-genoral; the total num¬ 
ber of deputies, as well as the respective number for each 
depulatiun or province, having varied greatly. I’be qualifi¬ 
cations of the electors were also differently stated. In 1356 
the states consisted of 600 deputies, in 1576 of 326, in 1688 
of 506, and in 1614 of 454. Dauphiny in 1576 roturned 16 
dupulios, and in 1614 only It; La^uedoc sent 14 at tho 
former period, and 29 at the latter; Guyciino 27, and after¬ 
wards 58. Again, with regard to the prouortion of deputies 
among the three orders, the letters or convocation men¬ 
tioned a deputy ftom each order qt leiut for each bailliage, 
but tho baillis ^norally sent more, espeoially ftom the third 
estate, probably because they more easily found in this estate 
men wno would take tbo trouble. In 1614 the stAtes-gene- 
ral consisted of 104 deputations, out of whieb 34 pply con- 
sistod of an equal number of deputies ibr eaob .onter, 24 
had as many deputies of the thira estate os (or the other 
two orders, and in others the {woportion of the membepi of 
tho commons vras either greater or smaller. The total 
number of deputies were 140 fbr the olorgy, 132 for the 
nubility, and 102 for the third estate. In 17B9 the question 
arose as to giving to the third estate in all the hainiages a 
number of deputies equal tp that of the other two,' in order 
that if the states agrm to deliberate in common, as they 
had occasionally done belbre, and vote by heads, the tiiiru 
estate might have a fair chance. This, which was styled the 
double repfeseutation of the third estate, vqe grtuited by 


clurgy and 87U of the nobility: tbo third estate was 
represented by 60 inferior maaiitmlos. 272 lawyers. 16 
physicians, 2 clergymen, 11 of the nobility, wlio, liku 
Mirabuau, had been returned by tho Commons, and 176 
nierclianti, Isndliulders, and farmers; in all. 557 mombors 
of the third estate. In thu course of (he session however 
several members of tbo nobility and clergy emigrated. 

'The National Assembly continued iu labours for several 
months after tho death of Mirabcau. Having completed 
the new constitution which it undurtouk to make for France, 
it presented it to the king fur his sanction in September, 
1791. Tho king accepted Uie constitution, and the assem¬ 
bly dissolved itself on the 3Ulh of thu same month. 'Ihe 
French generally designate the first national assembly as 
' I'osaemblf'c constituante,* from its having framed the con¬ 
stitution for the kingdom. That constitution lasted about 
twelve months, after which the republic was proclaimed. 

MIRACLES. A man may acquire bis knowledge of any 
event in either of two wavs; by his own observation, or by 
information from others. 'TUe knowledge of an event which 
a mull obtains from his own observation is generally,ho him, 
the highest degree of evidence and the surest ground of 
belief; but not tlicrcfuro the surest ground of a true opinion. 
'The knowledge of an event winch a man derives by info^ 
matiun from others is not, to him, so high a degree of evi¬ 
dence as that which he obtains from hie own observation; 
hut it does not therefore follow that it it not so suro a 
ground of a true opinion. AU tbo knowledge which a man 
derives from his own observation may be called experience: 
all that ho derives from the observation of others may, for thu 
sake of distinction, bo called evidence; it is the experience 
of others communicated to him, either orally or by writing. 

Every event which has taken place, or is said to liavo 
taken place, may be the subject of evidenco. A man wiio 
has witnessed an eiciit himself entertains no doubt of lU 
reality, unless he has some suspicion that a fraud was prac¬ 
tised or that for some reason or other tho event of which he 
was a witness was nut such an ovoiit as it appeared to him 
to be. An cyc-witiiess therefore of an event has nothing to 

S uard against, so far as concerns hie own conviction, out 
eception by others, or mistake or misapprehension on liis 
own part. When a man derives his knowledge of an event 
from the information of others, there is. in addition to tho 
causes of error which may exist where he is an eye-witness, 
Iho further couso of error which may arise from tho wit¬ 
ness whose evidence ho roceivos being inlercsteil in deceiv¬ 
ing him, or being, ftoro whatever cause, disposed to dereivo 
him. There is no supiiosable event which may not be tho 
subject of evidence; and wbun all reason for supposing 
deception, mistake, or intention on tbo part of the witness 
to deceive, is removed, there is tio event which, when wit¬ 
nessed, does not thereby acquire some degree of probabuily. 
It must be admitted that Uiq ascertainine tlut Micro is 
neither deception, mistake, nor intention to ncceiyo, is gene¬ 
rally the mein matter in estimating the value of evidence; 
but the estimating the value of the ovideneo in any given 
case is B difforent thing from doterminmg what may be tho 
subject of evidence, which « ilw matter lUat wo arp boro 

^^MatTu^BO constituted, that any event alleged to have 
taken place is at once placed by the mmd either among 
events which arc common or among evenU which »re un¬ 
common. In the former case, before any qvidence is ftirnished 
as to the fact, there is a disposilion to believe that it is 
true' and even the soundi^ judge of human events, 
though he will behove no alleged event without sufficient 
evidence, readily eoquiasoe» ia the probability of an alleged 

e. 1.2 
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event of a comnon kind being a true event la the case 
of an uncommon event, tbo matter is different; most per¬ 
sons areJodiiposcd to consider it probable that the uncom¬ 
mon event bos actually taken place, and many poisons at 
once assume its impossibility, or at least assume that it has 
not taken {ilece. But there is no rational ground either for 
admitting the trjith of a common event without sufficient 
ovidonce, oi for refusing assent to an uncommon event sup¬ 
ported by sufficient evidence. An event the most common in 
tho course of liuman life, an event the probability and puisi- 
bility of which no man will deny, requires as much evidence 
in order to be provoil es any event the most uncommon or 
any kind of thing or event that has never been hoard of 
before. In both cases, tbo tostimony of one eye-witness at 
Ica^t required; and supposing the abscuco of mendacity 
in M witness aud of all reason for supposing him to be 
deceived, tbe uncommon event is proved as much as the 
common event. How much and what will be necessary iu 
either case to show tbe absence of mendacity or of deception, 
is a question that cuncenis the estimation of the value pf 
the evidence in nny given case, and cannot be determined 
generally. 

Thus It appears that an event alleged to have taken place 
may either be one »f a kind that is consistent with a per¬ 
son’s experience, or it may be inconsistent with it. But 
the evideiico in support of an event of eilltcr description 
may be precisely the same in degree and kind; it may bo 
the evidence of persons of integrity ummpcached, of judg¬ 
ment approved, aud of observation and acuteness unques¬ 
tioned. 

In tho two eases aupiwaetl, the evidence is precisely the 
same: tho only difference is in the mental state of the per¬ 
son to whom it is addressed. All intciilioii or dis))osition to 
dci'eivo, on the part of the witnesses, is by the supposition 
out of the way, and therefore the ease is reduced to that 
of the receiver of the evidence being an eye-witness, and if 
he believes the WHtnesses to have as much penetration and 

t ' udgment as himscltj their evidence is as good to him os 
lis own experience would have been; and if he thinks the 
witnesses have more penetration and judgment than bim- 
self, it is Letter. There is then no reason why a man should 
not. under the circumstances supposed, believe an event 
which is inconsistuiit with his own experience, as well at 
one that is consistent with it. 

Tliv true cause of all tho dispute about tho reality of 
events called miraculous is this: the estimation of the evi¬ 
dence in the particular instance, or instances, has been con- 
foniided with tho question of evidence gcnendly. As a 
matter of evidence, any fact may be alleged os the fact lu 
be proved, and the possibility of a proof equal in value to 
the proof derivable f^m a man’s own ubsen ation cannot bo 
denied. But whether any alleged fact has been proved or 
not, is quite a different question. It is not hero said that 
any suppusable fact or event can bo proved, but it is said 
that any supiwsable fact or event may, by possibility, be 
BupportM by evidence aa strong os that arising from a man 
being an eyo-witness. 

The assertion that any alleged event is inconsistent with 
oxporicuce. may mean eitlier tho experience of the objector, 
or the evidence (that is, tbe experience) of others; or it 
may mean both. Taken in its widest acceptation, the asser¬ 
tion cannot be properly made ofan;^ fact or event alleged (u 
have taken place; for by tbe supposition, the event is consis¬ 
tent with tbe experience of tho person who bears evidence 
to it If a &ct or an event should bo tuld to a person, of 
wbiob there was no similar event on record, it might be said 
that experience did not show any similar event; but though 
this might be a very good reason fur examining the evidence 
most strictly, it is no reason at all against evidence in sup¬ 
port of it wbiob is firoo from all the objections above enume¬ 
rated. 

But it mar be said, what does this lead to? It leads 
to thi^—-to tlie admissioa that any alleged fact or event is s 
possibility; and it leads to the proper examination of tbe 
evidence by which it is sufmrted. Bupposb tbo ovont to be 
a shower of stones recorded in Livy. The investigation is 
relieved of one difficulty by tbe iaet of showers of stones 
being attested by evidence in modem times much more 
aatisnetory than that of Livy. A mao may therefore com¬ 
mence such inquiry by admitting that the particular cir- 
oumstanco recortled by Livy piay have taken place; though, 
if be had not satisfactory evidence of such a kind of events 
btviug taken place before, be could not oommenee his in* 


quiry by making such admission; for tbe admission that 
such an event might have taken place could only bo made 
when tbe event was prov^ to have taken place, and would 
then be useless. Further; prior to receiving any evidence, 
we cannot say that the event is one that could not have 
taken place. AVhetber a shower of stones, as recorded by 
Livy, did fall or not, depends for proof exactly ou tbo aainu 
principles as other events recorded by him. 

Now many of the facts or events which are called mi¬ 
racles are of tbe kind which may be considered as unlike any 
other events on rooonl; the foc^ for example, of Jesus rais¬ 
ing Lazarus from the dead, which wc will supposo, for tbo 
present purpose, to be tbe Ant event of the kind on record. 
With reforence to on event of this kind, Hume remarks, * In 
order to increase the probability against tho tostimony of 
witnesses, let us suppose that the fact wliich they aAlnu, 
instead of being only marvellous, is really miraculous; and 
suppose also that the testimony, considored apart, and in 
itself, amounts to an entire proof; in that case, there is 
proof against proof, of which ine strongest must prevail, but 
still with a diminution of its force, in proportion to that of 
its antagonist.’ The opposing proof here referred to is 
what Hume calls experience, a word which he has used in 
his Essay in a very loose sense. From what has been 
said in this article, it will be perceived that tho view 
which the writer takes of evidence is altogether different 
from that of Hume. If the ' testimony, considered apart 
and in itself, uniounts to on entire proof,’ the thing or event 
is proved, whuthor it be one kind of ibing or anuUier; and 
this conclosioii is logically contained mUuino’swordH. It is 
however clear that Hume did not mean to say tliat which bis 
words do mean; for he urges against this, which would bo 
entire proof if the thing were not miraculous, the objection 
that it is miraculous; and this is the whole of tho matter 
that his Essay in effect contains, which, as it has been well 
remarked, ‘confounds the principle of belief with the snbiect- 
inatter to which it is to he applied.’ (Blarkie, On kvitL'nre, 
i., p. 47.1, note.)* This is the case in the Arst part of Homo’s 
‘ Essay on Miracles;’ the second port tucruly professes to 
show that no miraculous events have ever been established 
on so full evidence as may amount to entire proof. 

Every person understands what is meant by the laws of 
nature. The material world and the world of thought aro 
subjected to certain general laws, or, to «))oak more aevu- 
rately, tho phenomena succeed one another in a certain 
order, which, as far os evidence extends backward, lius been 
generally unaltered. Wesay, gcnerellv, for deviations from 
thb order aro alleged to have occurred at various times and 
in various places. Now deviations from those laws aro sup¬ 
posed to present, and indeed do present, oveuts which stagger 
the belief of many persons, and which aro regarded oy 
others os totally untruo. Some have gone so far as to say 
that such events aro impossible; thereby destroying the very 
round of all ovidenee, fur we cau never determine before- 
and the truth or folKhood of the matter offered to ho 
provud ; unless indeed tho thing asserted and proposed to 
he proved should be a general proposition, and a man should 
bo able by Lis own exporieneo to contradict it in one or 
more particular instances: in such cose, a man might be¬ 
forehand deny the thing proposed to be proved. This is in 
fact Tillotson's argument against tbe real presence, which 
Hume * flattered himself’ was of ‘ a like nature’ with tho 
argument that he ' bad discovered.' 

Hume's definition of a miracle, at least the first part of 
it, appears unobjectionable: it is defined by bim to be ‘ a 
transgression of a law of nature by a particular volition of 
the Deity, or by the interposition of some invisible agent’ 

The true notion of a miraculous event then is an event 
that was inconsiatsnt with the course of nature, os known 
at the time when the event ia alleged to have taken place, 
and would be inconsistent with It if it were to take place 
now; and further, it must be such an event w by the sup¬ 
position is inoonsistont with and cannot take place by virtue 
of the laws of nature as established. If it is an event that 
happens by virtue of what is called a law of nature^ known 
or unknown, it la not • rairaole os tbo tom ia properly 
understood. 

If the raising of Lazarus from tho dead was an event 
which took place by virtue of a pie-eatiblisbed law or coutte 
of evonta, in which this one event, to us an apparent excep¬ 
tion, was in Iket a neceasary conseouenee oi this pre-esta- 

* It auy Hot be Impiepei to add, thet (be writer br ae neoai mneti le e3 
Uw ergnsMBle (OBldM u tbe Boto nlntedle. 
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blitfbed Uv or course of erents, such event is not • mincle, 
nor such an event as is gone^Iv understood by the word 
miracle. Those then woo would bring miracles within 
what are called the laws of nature, mistake the question. 
If the event of the raising of Lazarus from the doad, and 
all tlie attendant circumstances, took place in the course of 
things, agreeably to a general law unknown to us. such an 
event is as much an event consistent with what are called 
tho laws of nature, as the event of any man's death ; but 
in that case, it is not the kind of event which the * New 
Testament' presents to us. Whether however it is the one 
kind of event or the other, matters not as to the evidence 
of it, which is in no way concerned about the kind or 
quality of the event. 

To take thou the cose of a man being raised from the 
(Wadj can the evidence of such a Ihct amount to proof? It 
cun amount to proof os strung as tbat which a man would 
derive from being an eye-witness of such an event, and 
liavmg every opportunity of examining it. Whethw, in a 
given instance, tne proof is so strong u this, must be ascer- 
tainerl 1^ weighing the evidence, vmich is quite a different 
matter irom the possibility of such an event being proveii, 
which is all that is here iniisled on. Whether the proof, 
when mode as strong as we have supposed, will convince a 
man, is no longer a matter that iu any way belongs to the 
general question of evidence. The judgment that a man 
will form on the report of others must be left to himself. As 
a man must always decide for himself whether bo will trust 
Itis own senses, so he must also decide whether he can be¬ 
lieve that which a credible witness says tbat he has seen. 

There is still another view of tho kind of events called 
miraculous, which is taken by Brown, who thinks that it is 
not easy to get tho hotter of Hume’s sceptical argument, if 
we admit bis definition of a miracle. Brown aflirnis tbat a 
miracle is not a violation of a law of nature, but a new con¬ 
sequent from u now antecedent, the new antecedent being 
tho will of the deity. ‘A mirade,’ lie says, * is nut a vio¬ 
lation of the law of nature.* ‘ In a miracle it is the divine 
will that, preceding it immediately, is the cause of the ex¬ 
traordinary effect which wo term miraculous, and whatever 
may be the new cons^uent of tho new antecedent, the 
course of nature is as little violated by it as it was violated 
by the electrician who for the first time drew lightningfrom 
the clouds.’ It is sufficient to observe, that as Hume's de¬ 
finition of a miracle admits tho existence of tho deity, that 
which ho calls a transgremion of a law of nature by a parti¬ 
cular volition of tho deity can be nothing more than a 
variation by the will of the deity in tho phenomena of na¬ 
ture as known to man by his own experience and the evi¬ 
dence of others, llume's definition then of a miracle does 
not differ from Brown's account of tho matter, except that 
Brown, while he calls the thing a miracle, denies tbat it is 
a violation of the law of nature j and also includes among 
miracles those erents which, whether called miracles or 
not, aro not the same kind of events which Hume and theo¬ 
logians in general call by the name of miracles. Now inas¬ 
much as a law of nature cannot, consistently with Hume's 
dofiiiitioD, be anything except a certain order in the pheno¬ 
mena which the deity has permitted and permits to take 
place, and which by the terms of the definition he eon vary 
08 and when he pleases,—in this sense, and with reference to 
the deity, no event can be said to be a violation or trans¬ 
gression of a law of nature, such terms being totally inap¬ 
plicable to the will of the deity. But inasmuch os the 
sequence of phenomena as known to man is generally un¬ 
varied and regular, any interruption or tran^ression of 
such sequence may, with refisrenoe to man, be osdled a vio¬ 
lation or transgression of a law of nature, with perfect con¬ 
sistency of language; and by such violation or transgrea- 
sion nothing eue can be intended by those who can tnink 
wi^ preeiiion, than something wbieh is eontrsuHclory to tbs 
course of nature as known to mao, and not something, as 
olectrioity for inslsnce, of which man, up to tbs time of the 
proper experiments being instituted, merely had no know¬ 
ledge, and whieh, upoamr^er examination, turns out to 
be p^ectly consistent with all man's previous and all his 
subesquently toquirsd Imowledge of phenomena. After 
all, it is ratoer straa« that Brown should not have pec- i 
eoivod that neither Hume's definition of a miracle, nor hie! 
own account of ' tho extraordinary effect which we call mira¬ 
culous,' can vary the event itself, which, by whatever name 
it is called, remains the same event, simply considered as 
an event, and ie to be proved by pneiaely the eame evideace. 


Much hse been written on tho subjoet of miracles, both ia 
connoetion with the general prineiplM of evidence, and by 
way of r^ly to Humo's Essay, nougb a great deal of 
it It of little value, it may be worth referring to by those 
who aro desirous of forming clear notions on tho subject of 
evidence. 

(Rutherfbrd, Dueourreon fivOn irsij Credi- 

bilittf of Miraelet d^ended, 8vo., I7fil; Adams, Aruver io 
Hume on Miraelet, 8yo., 1754; Campbell, PtVserfufion on 
Miraetee, in Answer to Hume, 8vc., 17fi2; Bisb^ Douglas, 
CrUerion, ^e., 8va, 4th cd., 1832; Locke's Auihumoue 
Works,' Discourse of MiraclesBishop Conybeare, On the 
Nattsre, Possibility, and Certainty o/Miraides, 8vo, 1 722; 
Chubb, ‘ Discourse on Miracles,’ in his Miscellaneoue 
Works; Lardner's Credibility; Middleton, /Vac Hnquig/; 
Paley'a Evidences qf Chriulianity; Price, On the NaiuiWr^ 
Mirades; Woolslon, Six Dieeoursetonthe AfiraelesrJ'Our 
Saviour, 8va, 1730; Ray, ChrisCs Miracles vindicated, 
8vo., 1731; Benlham, RationiUe qf Judiciai Kuid:r«cs; 
Brown's Inq}tiry into the Relation of Cause and Effect.) 

Tho above-mentioned works will furnish references to 
others. 

MIRAGE. This wo^, whieh is French, has been re¬ 
ceived into our langtiage. It is the name given to a plie- 
nomenon of unusual refraction, for which we have no spe¬ 
cific appellative unless it bo the sea term looming. As a 
generm definition, we may say the mirwe is an optical 
illusion occasioned by the refrMtion of li^it through con¬ 
tiguous masses of air of different density, such refraction 
not unfrequendy producing the same sensible effect as 
direct retlc<aion. 

The illusions of the mirage differ according to circum¬ 
stances, but they may all be arranged under one or other of 
the three following classes—vertical reflection, horizontal 
or lateral reflection, and suspension. 

In the vertical rctloction uo mirage presents the appear¬ 
ance of a sheet of water in which objects are rcllecldd, and 
of course roversed as they would be in a lake. It is this 
kind which is observed iu Egypt, and which so crucllv tan¬ 
talised the parched throats of the French soldiers during 
tho campaign of Napoleon in (hat country. The effect of 
this mirage is thus described In Monge, ouc of the savaus 
who accompanied the army, llie soil of lower Egypt is 
vast plain perfectly horizontal; its uniformity is interrupted 
only bv a raw eminences on which, in order to secure them 
from the inundations of tiiu Nile, the villages are built. Iu 
the morning end evening the aspect of the country pierenls 
nothing rcmarkablo, all objects appearing in their natural 
ositions and at their proper distances; but after tho soil 
os become heated by tho presence of the sun, the prosjHict 
seems bounded by a general inundation. Tho villages 
lieyond appear as islands in tho midst of a great lake. 
Under each village its inverted image is seen as it would bo 
if rollccled fVum tlio surface of a sheet of water. On ap¬ 
proaching however, tho deceptive inundation recedes, and 
the reflected image vanishes, to bo succeeded by anotlicr as 
some more distant object comes in sight 

This kind of mirage is not peculiar to Egypt; itis known 
in Persia also, where it is called Serab or 8ir-ab (mira¬ 
culous water); and it is seen by those who cross the western 
deserts of India, where it is known by (he name of Tchitt~ 
ram (picture). Neither is it exclusively confined to inland 
countries nor low plains. Biot has observed it over tho 
sandy beach of Dunkirk, and it' is not unftequent along 
the coast of tho departmont of Calvados. The writer of 
this article has seen it at the Cape of Good Hope. Captain 
Maundy states, that ho observoa an effect of tho miiagu at 
tho Shallotit Pass in Indki. * A deep precipitous valley 
below us,' taya he, * at the bottom of which I had seen ono 
or two miaorable villages in the morning, bore in the even¬ 
ing a complete resemblance to a beautiful lake. The 
vapour, which played tho pari of water, ascending nearly 
half-way up the aides of the vale, and on its bright surhee 
trees and roclu being distinctly reflected.’ 

la the horizontal or lateral reflections the mirage pmsents 
the reflected imago sideways. Thus, on rite \ 7Ui of Sep¬ 
tember, 1818 , Messrs. Jurine and Soret observed a lateral 
mirage on the lake of Geneva. A bark, about 4000 toises 
distant, was seen approaching Geneva by the left bonk of 
the lake, and at the same moment there was seen above tho 
water an imam of the saila, which, in place of Ibllowiiig the 
direction of the bark, receded from it, and acemod to ap¬ 
proach Geneva by the right bank of the lake, the ima^ 
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■ftilltig from oMt to vest, vhilo the hark vai sailing iVom 
north to south. This Ulonil mira^o is known to the inha- 
hilants of Merou, who call it Si-koti (cnstlc of the cold 
Booson); and by such as live in the plains watorcil by the 
Chumbul and the Jumna, wliere it is termed Dwattr 
ijingnoitW). 

Colonel Todd mentions Kiving witnessed this kind of 
Tnimgo at .faypoor, Rultah, and Ilissar. Ho describes it as 
R high dark wall bounding tho plain, which, as soon ns tlio 
Klin’s rays break in upon it, presents various fantastic forms 
of ruins, such as, we may imagine from his description, may 
bo nut unaptly flgurol by tho natural designs in wlint is 
called Florentine marble, lia force of rofraetion is such, 
says tlie Colonel, that it presented to my view tho fi>rt and 
bastions of Agnrroa, distant thirteen miles. Tho natives of 
Iflksar call it llertchendraja ka powri (the city of the raiah 
Hertcheiid), a celebrated prince of tno brazen age of Hin¬ 
dustan. 

Ill like ratnnor Dr. Vinco, on the (itli August, 1806, at 7 
P.M.. saw the whole of Dover Custio brought over and placed 
on the Ramsgate side of a hill siluaieu between tho two 
placet and he adds, the imago was so strong, that tho hill 
Itself could not bo seen Uirough it. Thu French coast is 
Hoiiictimcs brought almost in nontact with our own by the 
illusiun of the lateral mirage. Thus, on the ‘JOth July, 
] 798, at Hastings, at S P.u., Mr. Latham saw the French 
coast, which is about 4U or 60 miles distant, aa distinctly 
as through the best glasses. The soilors and fishermen 
could not at first be persuaded of the reality of tho ap- 
jiearanco; but as iho cliffs gnulually appeared mure ele¬ 
vated, they were so conviiiix><!, that they (Kiintcd out and 
named to Mr. J-athara tlic diircrcut places they had been 
nccu.Htoraed to visit, such as tho bay, tho windmill at 
Boulumie, St. Valery and other places on the const of 
Picardy, All these places appeared to them as though 
they were sailing at a small distaneo into tho horbour. 
From the eastern cliff Mr, Latham saw at once T)unge- 
ness, Dover Clio's, and the French coast all tho way from 
([lalais, Boulogne, on to Si. Valery and, as snmo of the 
fishermen affirm^, os far as Dieppo. The day wos cx- 
troniuly hot, without a breath of wind, and objects at some 
distance appearud greatly magnified. 

In particular situations both the vortical and lateral mi¬ 
rage may lie observed together. TIius the late Mr. Black- 
adder has described some phenomena of both vertical and 
lateral mirage, as seen at King George’s Bastion, Loith, 
which are very instructive. The extensive bulwark, of 
which this bastion forms the central part, is formed of huge 
blocks of hewn sandstouo, and from lliis to the eastern end 
the phenomena arc best scon. To tbc cast of the tower the 
bulwark is extended in a straight line to tho distance of 600 
feet. It is eight feet high towards the land, with a foot¬ 
way about two feet broad and three feet from tho ground. 
The parupet is threo feet wide at top, and is slightly inclined 
towards tiie sea. 

When the weather is favourable, the top of tho parapet 
rcMinbles a mirror, or rather a sheet of ice; and if m tnis 
state another person stands on it also, but at some distance, 
with his face turned towards the sea, his image will appear 
opposite to him, giving tlic appearance of twoporsnns talking 
to or saluting each other. It again, when standing on the 
foot-way ana looking in a direction from tho tower, another 
person crosses fiora the eastern extremity of tho bulwark, 
passing through the water-gate either to or from tho sen, 
there is produced the appearance of two persons moving in 
opposite directions, constituting what has been termed a 
lateral mirage: first, ouo is seen moving past, and then the 
other in an opposite direction, with some interval between 
thorn. In looking over the parapet, distant objects are seen 
variously modified, the mountains in Fife being converted 
into immense bridges; and on going to the eastward extre¬ 
mity of the bnlwark and directing the eyo towards the 
tower, the latter appears curiously modified, partof it being, 
as it wore, cut off and brought down, so as to fbim another 
small und elegant tower in mo form of certain sepulchral 
monuments. At other times it bears an exact resemblance 
to an antient altar, the fire of which seems to bum with 
great intensity. 

The phonomenon called suspension, which is tho third 
kind of mir^. and is that to which the term^ looming is 
most strictly applied, is tbc picturing of an object immedi¬ 
ately over it in tho air, fiv^nently without reversion of the 
intsigO. Sometimes the objects are merely raispd pbovo the 


height at which, under ordinary cireurastanees, tliey smutd 
appear. Thus Sir R. K. Porter meiiliont a phenomenon of 
su^ension orlooming in the idains noar Bagdad. * Alittlc 
before morning,’ says be. 'I observed an elevated stream of 
water, which, from its situation, must be the Tigris. Its 
Burfaro was brilliantly illuminated by the moon, but the 
langur I kept my eyo fixed on this noble river of many in¬ 
terests, the more my surprise became excited at tho extra¬ 
ordinary height of ita waters above the level of the desert, 
till at length I began to suspect that some optical illusion' 
from refraction was assisting the apparent elevation of tlio 
stream; but 1 had not conceived the extent of the decep¬ 
tion, fur os the dawn advanced tho phantom river totally 
sunk from my sight.’ Tho phenoroenou of the looming is 
most generally obserred at sea or near the shore. At 
Heggio tho eolebrated Fata Morgana is visible, which for 
many centuries astonished the vulgar and perplexed philo¬ 
sophers. A spectator on an eminence in the city, with his 
back to the sun and his (ace to the sea, and when tho sun 
shines from that point whence its incident rays form an 
angle of about 46^ on the sea, sees upon the water number¬ 
less series of pilosturs, arche^ castles well defined, regular 
eolumns, lofiy towers, superb palocos with balconies and 
windows, villagos and trees, plains with herds and flockK, 
armies uf men on foot and on itorscback, all passing rapidly 
in succession on the surface of the sea. These same objects 
are, in particular states of toe atmosphere, seen in the air, 
though less vividly; and when the air is hazy and dewy, 
they aro seen vividly coloured or fringed with all the pris¬ 
matic tints. The image raised by suspension is somctiinos 
reversed: the most remarkable instance of this is perhaps 
that montionedby Captain Scoresby, who, in recog¬ 
nised iiis father's ship, tho Fume, by its inverted image m 
tho air, although the ship itself was bolow the horizon, and 
thirty miles oil. 

It frequently happens that the phenomenon of the verti¬ 
cal muuge is combined with tliat of snspeusion, so os to 
show in the air both a direct and an inverted imago of Uio 
object, the latter being undennnst. 

Now all these phenomena and their various modifications 
depend on the dilTeront density of the lower strata of thn 
air, and as this difference of density may bo occasioned both 
by heat and moisture, and as heal may bo reverburatod 
from the mountain's side as well as from tho hurizontul 
suiTace of the plains, from tho sea as from tho lond; and 
further, os contiguous columns of air, as well as horizontal 
strata, may bo of different densities, it is easy to conceive 
why the mirage may bo seen in very different situations, us 
also why it presents such varied appearances. It will also 
be evident that any cause which re-establishes the equili¬ 
brium of density in the different portions of the air must 
cause tho illusions of tho mirage to vanish. 

Supposing tho nature of reimtion to be understood, the 
cxjilaiiation of the way in which difference of density in dif- 
foront strata of the air occasions the mirage becomes very 
simple. 



Let A represent an object on a hQl; a & 0 li a stratum of 
air heated by the reverbmtion firoin the soil beneath, so as 
to have a less densl^ than that of the air above. Now if an 
observer’s eyo bo at E, be wilt see the object by direct vision 
in its proper place, and also a reversed image of the same 
just bolow it at B. beetuae the raya eoming it obliquely 
towards ^0 grounfi are vefraotM from tneir direct oourse 
on entering the lees dense inferior stratum of air, and, 
taking at first a direction inclining to the horizontal are 
afterwards bent up so as <0 meet the eye of the observer at 
R who thus se^s the indirect image in tho direction B, or 
oxactly as it wonld aji^ieer if reflected: and nKweover as 
the royi from that part of tho heavens wniob form the back¬ 
ground to the o^ect ore refracted in ibe same manner, the 
sky is reversed as well u the object, and presenu the ap- 
pearanee of 4 sheet of water. 

If the lower stratum of air be denier than tbe strata 
above, 'and the otgect be seen by direct vision urough (be 
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(lonacr stratum, tlmn tbo curve or trajectory, iostcwl of place {not at Miranda do Ebro) waa bom Sancbo CarraiiZn. 
bciiij{ umvox toward* the earth, will be concave, and the tiro master of (Jiiics de Sepulveda, and the author of a well 
reversed imuco wdl be seen os if suspeuded ill tbo air known Latin discourse delivered before Loo X.. nrinied 
above. Alralk, in 1023. It is also the birth-place of Uarilio- 

Double imojiteB, and such are not unfroquent, are ex- lomew Carranza <a nephew, not a brother, of the funner), 
iduinod in this way. Let 8P Iwa ship in the boriioo, seen one of the luminaries of the council of Trent. Tlie second 

dignity in tbo Roman Catholic church, the Spanish nrimacr, 
loKctbur with his cmiuout talents and virtues, which were 
duly esteemed bv Charles V. and tbo pope, could not save 
this ornament of the church ITom the Inquisition, which, 
nder kcepin^ him prisoner in Spain and at Rome, wrung 
an abjuration from tliis old uiau in his seventy-second year, 
and confined him in the Dominican convent of his order. 
La Minon'a, wiiore he soon died. 

Miranda do Khro (Mitocca, Miranda Iberica, Dcobriga) is 
intersected by Iho Ebro, the two princinul parishes being on 
the right and a third on the left bank. It is 14 leagues soutli 
of Bilboa, and C4 north of Madrid. This town is beautifully 
and oonveniently situated on the chief nortli road of Spain, 
!ind within the frontier of Old Castiie. Travellers who come 
from the free Basque Provinces are examined liere, and 
liieir goods oro subject to the payment of duties. Hero also 
begins the line road which extends to Guipiiscoa, the ex¬ 
pense of whicli was defrayed by the provineoof Alava. Tiii.s 
town has a strong bridge of six arches over Iho river, and a 
at E by means of rays SB, PE, passinc in straight lines lino square, with fountains. The surrounding country is 
tliriiugU a tract of air of uniform density lying lictween the very picturesque aud fertile. It abounds in secondary lime- 
ship and the eye. If the oir is more rare at c than at a, stone. The population is 2390. It is not this, but aitolber 
which it inuy be from tho coldness of tlie sen below a, its Miranda do Duero (Douro, in Portutruese). 3 leagues from 
reriuctive power will be less at e than at a. In this case, Soria, which gave birth to tbo cardinal Iiiigo 1/ipez do 
i-iiy^ 8r/. IV, whicli, under ordinary circumstances, never Mendoza y Zuniga, archbishop of Burgos, umbasbadnr to 
could have reached the eye at E, will bo bent into curve England and Naples, anil the biugra|>hcr of the nhiAe- 
lincs Pc, Sef; and if the variation of density is such that mentioned Sancho Carranza. There is also n Miranda in 
the uppermost of these rays crosses the other at any the kingdom of Naples, in (he province of Sannio, one league 
point .r, then Sd will be undermost, and will enter the cyo and a half norlh-eust of Iseriua. 

K us if it enmo from tho lower end of the object. If Ep, MIRANDA, SA DF., one of the earliest poets of Pur- 
li «, arc tangents to these curves or rays, at the point where tugal, and one of the cliief founders of Portuguese litera- 
Ihcy enter the eye, the part S of the ship will be scon in ture, was born at Coimbra about the year l He Was of 
tho direction E«, and tho part P in (bo direction £p; that a noble family, and being iiileiido<l by his father for the 
is tlie imago S P will be inverted. In like manner other legal profession, was educated accordingly, aud hecanio pro- 
rays S», F >//, may be bent into curves Sn£, PmE. which fessnr of law in the university of bis nulivu town. Having 
do nut cross one another, so that tho tangent Bs' to the however no inclmatiiin fur such sludiu^, upon llic death of 
curve or ray S » will still be uppermost, and the tangent Bp' Iii.H fatlier lie resigned his appointment, and visited Spain 
undi-riiuist. lienee the obscn'cr alE will see on erect imago and Italy, chiefly mr the pur^Mise of studying the lungiiugcs 
of tbo ship at«';/ above the inverted imago sp. It is unite mid lilcratnio of those countries. On Ins return to Lasbou 
clear Ihut the state of tho air may be such as to cxiiibit he obtained an appointment at court, where ho was ro- 
mily one of these images, and thus these appearances may garded with inueli esteem, but was afterwards obliged to 
be all iiccn when tho real ship is beneath the hurizon. It is retiro to his vouiitry’ scat uf Tapada, near Ponlo do Lima, 
also evident, that if these diOcrent densities aficot vortical in tho province of £iUro Douro y Minho, in consor{uencc of 
coliinins uf air instead of borizonlnl strata, tbo same pheno- some unpleasant affair in wliicli ho involved liiinsolf. In 
nu'im iiiuy be prurluced laterally. this geclusion, so well suited to his melancholy turn of 

All tho phenomena known by the names of iho enchanted mind, ho dovofoil iho rcniaitnier of ins day* to rural enjoy- 
uland. Cape Fly-auniy, \\\iij{ying Dutchman, &c., are elfucts incut, to his 1iter<iry studies and occupations, and to music, 
and uiodifioations of the mirago. of which he is said to havuboen pussiunately funiL It was 

Tlicso unusuiil reiVactiuiis were known to the antients, and also his good foriiiue to have for the companion of his ro- 
are well described by them, though they seem not to have tirement a wife to whom ho was tenderly attached, olthongh 
understood the rationale of tho phenomena. Quintins i.bc was neither very young nor very beautiful when he niur- 
Curtius (vii. d), speaking of the desert of Sogdiana, says, riod her. In ]oo3 ho luid tho tui&forUine to luso bis son, 
* for the space of 400 stadcs there is not a drop of water; who was kiled in Africa, and whose death he has bewailerl 
the violence uf the sun’s rays in summer kindles snch an in an elegiac composition of a strung devotional cast. His 
intense heat In tho sand, that ovurytlung is burnt up; lliero own death happened in 153k, and was an event that excited 
also arises such a quantity of exhalations fhim tbo over- general regret. Sa dc Miranda hus been sty led the^t nf 
heated earth, that d»'-light disappears and tho plains oBer reason and virtue; and it has been said of him fliat no was 
tho a^arance of a deop and extensive sea.” a philosopher in poetry oncl a poet it> pliilosopbv. Yet 

MIkANDA. Sovonleen placet of this name are men- greatly as tho literature of his counfi y is indebted to him 
tioned in Minano’s'Diceio. Ooognif. dc la Peninsula.' I'be (and he was tho first to adopt the moires of Dante and Po- 
following are worth noticetrarch), fuw of bis productions are of a class to iiitcmst the 
Ill Portugal;—Miranda do Corvo, 4^ leagnes south-east modern reader. Except os specimens of language and ver- 
frora Coimbra, is situated on the Due^ over which there are sification, frigid eclogues and detached thoughts in the 
two bridges. It contains 38S1 inhabltanta, or 6298, if we in- form of sonnets—not many of which arc of striking merit— 
cludetwopartshssthatBrewithoutthoboundarieK^tbetowii. possess scanty attraction at present, for they have not oven 
Miranda do Douro (perltaps the Roihaa Coritia or historic value as portraying the manners and seutimenta of 
Sepontia Par&miea) is the capital of a diotrict of the same their own age. A considorablo number of his rompositions, 
name iu tho Aorlh-east part of Tras-os-Montes, a province aud among tliom some of liii best, arc written in Spanish, a 
com|Hised of three other similar divisions, the oomaroos Of fiuhion in which ho had afterwards many imitators, greatly 
Bruganza, Torre deMonoorvo, and Villa Real. Itiidivided to the pngudico of tbo native literature. As a dramatist, 
from the Spanish provinces of Zamora uid Salamanca by again, no not only imitated those of Italy, Maccfaiavelli and 
tho Douro, on tbo right bank of which river this city stands. Ariosto, but laid Iiis scones in that conntry, and described 
It was destroyed by the barbarians and rebuilt by Alfonso lUlian manners and characters. This however is of less 
I. in 113G. The Population of the city is 7000, and of ihe consequencc,aBnciihcrof his two pieces,'Us Estrangeiros,’ 
comarca 31,700. It is in 41* 22’N. lab and O'* 10’W. long, and ‘ Os Vilbnlp.'indus,’ (and be produced no others,) shows 
In SpainMiranda dc Argo, situated on the loft bank much driimatio skill in contrivance, ot comic power in 
cfllie river Aix^S^ leagues south of Papiplona, and 81 lN4t cxoculion. What is chioRy remarkable in them is tho 
ofOliteud oiToRdltk The popuUtioa 1> 1043. AtIbU fteedom with vbich the disioluto morall of Uio Italian 
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el«n^ ue bj one who vm binuelf a ngoroni Spain. He wu lodged in the priien of the raiforcd Inriui- 

Catbotio. Hie Cbrfof, or poetical opitllos, ato of fhr greater eition at Cadii, tilllsie, when death released from his 
intriasie value than anj of hie other pr^uotions, and are sufferings this most unfortunate veteran and martyr of 
hitereatins as reewds of tbo state ot morals and min- American fVeedom. 
nets in Portugal in tbe first liolf of the fifteenth cen- MIHANOE. [Giu.] 

tury. They also throw some light on the poet’s personal MIRA'NDOLA. [MoDiirA; Pica oslla Mikandola.] 

character, and show him to have been of a g;ood disposition MIKECX)URT. C^oacas.] 

and « sincere well-wisher to his countrymen. MIRE-CROW, a name for the Laughing Gull. [La- 

MIRANDA. FRANCISCO, tbo founder of tbe inde- kida. vol.am., n. 335.] 
pendenee of Spanish America, was bom about tbo middle MIRE-DRVaf, a name for the Bivtbrn. 

of the last century, at tbe city of Caracas, of wbieb province MIREPOIX. rAsBiaoB.] 

his grondfitber nad been governor. He travellea on foot MIREVELT, MICHAEL JANSEN, bom at Delft in 
at tbe age of twenty tbrougS various Mrts of the New Con- Holland, in 1568, was one of the ablest and most successful 
tinent. He afterwards became a colonel in the Spanish painters of tbo Dutch school. Hewasadiscipleof Abraham 
army, and was entrusted occasionally with important mat- BlMkland, and at the beginning of his professional career 
tors py the governor of Guatemala. In 1783 bo visited tbe painted historical subjects. Finding however a great demand 
Dnited States, and afterwards travelled on foot through (brMrtraits,faewasindueod,QtmanyotberartiBUhavebeoD, 
England, France, Italy, and Spaim a country which he de- to abandon the higher but leu advantageous department 
teslod. Even at that time be Matured to speak of the of the art for the more lucrative branch of portrait-painting, 
emancipation of his own country to Pitt and to Catherine in whioh he acquired such extensive reputation, that ho 
II., who treated him with great regard, especially the em- was invited by KingCluu-les I. to visit his court; but os thu 
press, who entreated him to enter into her service; but the plague was ^iug at that time in London, he was deterred 
nigh expectations of the French revolution, being far more m>m accepting so advant^eous an offer. His portraits 
congenial to his own, drew Miranda from Petersburg to were esteemed for the extraordinary accuracy of the like- 
Paris in ) 790. He was warmly welcomed there by PAtliion, ness, for good taste, high finish, and great fteedom of pencil, 
to whom he was recommended by the loaders of tbe opposition The esteem in which he was held and the extent of his 
in the English parliament, and in consideration of this re- practice are proved by the number of portraits which ho 
commendation, as well as of his military talents and enthu- painted, which Iloubraken states to have been five^hou- 
aiasm fur the popular cause, he was appointed major-general sand; Sandrast, and after him Descamps, and Iho ’ Abi^g£ 
to Dumourics, who wos sent against tno Prussians, then in- de la Vie des Pcintres.' say Ian thousand, which is quite in¬ 
tent on putting down the French cause leat it should become credible, though Sandrast indeed makes him to havo lived 
a European question. But unfortunately Miranda did not to the age of nine^, whereas all other writers agree that he 
answer the expectations of his new friends, either in raising died at thoage or seventy-three, in 1641, in the town of 
tlte siege of Maastricht, on account of General Valanoo not Delft, which lie bad never quitted, except occasionally to 
coming to his ossisUnce, nor at the battlo of Neerwinde, visit the Hague, to paint the mrtraits of some of the princes 
where the left wing of the army was defeated, a reverse of the house of Nassau, by w^m he was highly esteemed, 
wliioh Dumouricx imputed to Miranda. Tliis charge how- He must have made a large fortune, fur he never received 
ever he most ably and triumphantly refuted, with tbe assist- less for his smallest pictures than 150 florins (15f.), and 
ance of Trenton Ducoudrai, before the revolutionary tri- more in proportion for those of a larger size, 
bunal, which sat eleven days on this case, and, greatly to MIROUNGA, Mr. Gray’s name for a genus of Spoil 
their credit, acquitted an innocent foreigner whose life wos [Phocid.s.] 

demanded by humiliated national pride, end who was then MIRROR (ftom the French miroir), any polished surface 
bereft of ull patronage, sinco the Girondists were no more, which reflects light so os to form an imago. The mathc- 
Bcing again seized and condemned by the Directory on the maiical theory will be found under Spiculuh. 

IBth Fructidor, Miranda escaped, and came as a refugee to MISCHNA. ^ishna.] 

England. Ho returned to Paris in 18(1.1, whence he was MISDEMEANOR is a term applied in the law of Eng- 
banished, a second timo, by Bonapaitc. Finally, he devoted land to crimes and offences, whether of commission or of 
himself exclusively to hiscount^’s independence. He sailed omission, less than felony. [Fblomy.] 
from Now York, in 1806, with a shV and some volun- At common law. persons convicted upon an indictment 
tceia and touched at St. Domingo, where he chartered two HNnicrMatcr] for a misdemeanor are punishable by such 
scliooners, which were captured by Spanish cruisers (guartfa fine, or by such term of imprisonment short of imprison- 
roitai). He himself oscapod with Iiis ship, and landed at ment fbr life, or by such amount both of fine and imprison- 
Vcnezuela iu the month of August. Ho sustainctl however ment, as the court before which the offenders arc convicted, 
u complete defeat, which prostrated Iho American cause till in its dist'relion awards. By several statutes spocial mo<lcs 
1810. Tbe supreme junta of Caracas for a moment roused of punishment are provided fbr some particular misde* 
tbe Spanish Americans again in favour of Ferdinand, who meanors. But it frequently happens that even in creating 
was then a aptive of Napoleon, and subsequently against new misdemeanors, the legislature affixes no particular 
Napoleon’s sway, April 9, IBU. But the cause of inde- punishment In such cases, tbo newly constitutM ofibnee 
pendenee went on prosperously till tho same day of tbe fol- is punisluble as a misdemeanor at common law. Generally, 
iuwiiigyear(lBl2). whenatiemendousearthquaxedestrOTed wberever a statute prohibits an act as a matter of public 
20,000 persons in Caracas, La Guayra, and Merida. The grievance, or commands an act as a matter of public con- 
clergy took advantago of the calamity, and stigmatised tho vunience, all thinn done or omitted contrary to the prohi- 

{ atriots as enemies to God, whose anger they had provoked bilion dt command are punishable as misdemeanors at com- 
y their rebdlion. This ftnatical outcry worked on tbo terror mon law; it being a common-law offence to disobey a statute, 
of tho people, which was already great, and nvo the Spanish even though the act or omiuion be not attributable to a 
army a completo triumph. General Miranaa was forced to corrupt motive. Where a statute, in respect of an offence 
surrender, but he surrendered last of all, and not without which was a misdemoanor at common law, provides a mode 
honour. But a hard fate still awaited him; for, when he of proceeding different flnm that of the ordinary course by 
was about to leave tbe country, he was arrested by some of indictment, either tbe extraordinary or the ordinary mode 
the officers of the independent par^, and accused by Boli- may be ed^ited. Thus if a statute give authority to tho 
var of being a traitor, and a secret ally of tho British cabinet court of quaiter-seuioni to make an order respecting some 
Such a charge was strange indeed (if it does not provoke particular matter, tad prescribes a particular reme^ in 
a Iieavier onsurelotatimewbcu both British interutsand case ordiaobedienee, a party dkobeying an order made in 
syrapathiee so effectually coalesced, in spite of diplomatic pursuance of the statute miay be proceeded amunit either in 
professions, in forwarding tbe emancipatiun of the Spanish the mode prescribed by the statute or by indictment He 
Mionies. T^assisUnceand tbemoney whiehit wasalleged would be guiltV of a misdismeanor at common-law, both 
that Mirambhodderived frrom English officers and friends, as having disemeyeid a public statute, and at having dis- 
ougbt to have endeared him to all bis countrymen whom obeyed an order made by a court having authority to 
onvv had not debased. Nor should it be forgotten that Bo- make sooh order. Where however a statute has made a 
Uvar obtained a ufe conduct to retire to.Cura^ao from the matter a felony which before was a misdemeanor only, tho 
Spanish general Monteverie, to whom be delivered his pri- (deader cannot be indicted ffir misdemeanor, ns tho 
toner Miranda. Montsrferde, instead of protecting a man minor or lower offence is said to be merged, that is, 
who was tbe victim of jealousy and envy, violated bis dralmed or absorbed, in the ^hor. MispuatON.] Where 
agreement iriih Uirand^ and sent him in ohuns to a statute oreatse a new offence ny making unlawful 
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that which wu lawfUl bofbre, and appomU a summary 
mode of proceeding, the spedfio statutory course must m 
pursued, and an indictment will not lie. An act dono in 
contravention of a siatuto which extends only to private 
persons, or relates to disputes of a private nature, cannot 
be made the subject of an indictment; for no iiyuries 
of a mere private nature not in any degree concerning 
the hing, and not accompanied by a brca^ of the peace, 
can be made the subject of a criminal proeeeulion. Nor 
-will on indictment lie fur an infraction of the bye-law of a 
corporation. But under some circumstances an indietment 
will lie fur a peraonal injury, where the act or oraiasion 
amounts to a violation of duties incumbent on the parly u 
a membor of civil society, as in tbe case of a parent wtl- 
ftilly omitting to supply proper food to an infant unable to 
provide for itaelf. Where a child is put out apprentfee by 
an ordor of magistrales, tbe master, if he refuse to provide 
for the child, may be indicted for disobedience ot such 
ordor. Any act of wilful negligence, whereby human lifu 
is undiingered, is a misdemeanor; as to put on board a ship 
a package containing gunpowder, oil of vitriol (sulphuric 
acid), or other dangerous articles without giving notioe of 
tho contents of the package, so as to enable the master of 
the vessel to use proper precautions in stowing it Every 
act dune for the purpose of committing either a felony or 
a misdemeanor, is itself a misdemeanor. 

As to the course of proceeding upon indictments for mis- 
demoanois, see TaaTanaB. 

Where a peer or a commoner is impeached by the House 
of Commons for a misdemeanor, the lords spiritual as well 
as tho lords temuorul are judgea llie juagniont is pro¬ 
nounced by the lord chancellor, and it is binding though 
tho king dissent from such judgment; whereas in capital 
cases the royal assent is necessary,and the juJgmontu pro¬ 
nounced by the lonl-high-steward. [Stswasd.] 

MISE'NUM. [NAFLxa] 

MISUNA. [Hebrew Lanoitage.] 

Ml'SlLUS, a genus of/bni/mn(/bra. 

MISITRA, or MISTRA. [Laconica; Sfa&ta.] 

MISPRISION (from mesprendre, which meant some¬ 
times to deal improperly with, sometimes to treat with con¬ 
tempt), is a term used in English law in different senses. 

I. In the sense of criminal nonfeasance, or neglect tO 
perform important public duties, the term is applied to con¬ 
cealment of treason or felony. Misprision of treason con¬ 
sists in a party’s withliolding his knowledge of a treason 
committed or about to be committed, or in omitting to give 
information respecting it within a reasonable time to some 
public authority. If the concealment or omission to reveal 
tho treason be accompanied by express ossent to tho trea¬ 
sonable act or purpose, or by any circumstances from which 
a tacit assent will bo implied, the party is guilty of high 
treason, os well as of misprision of treason; and the crown 
may prosecute either for the higher or the lower offence. 
Misprision of treason is a misdemeanor [Misobmbanor], 
punishable by imprisonment fur life and the forfeiture of the 
personal property of tbe offender absolutely, and of tho 
rents and profits of his real property for life. 

Misprision of felony is a similar concealment in respect 
of felonies, and it is punishable by fine and imprupnment. 
In some, if not in all eases of felo^, the party may bo pro- 
ceodod against for tho minor offence, or miidanoim^or, 
although a felonjihas actually been committed by Hl^. 

Tbe couoealment of treasure-trove [TasAiuu-TttofB] is 
another species of criminal nwlect, wnteb oonstitutos a mis¬ 
prision punishable by fine and imprisonment. 

II. Misprision by malfeasance, (by doing something 
which ought not to be done,) is the eommission of such 
iniaderaesnors as are construed to involve a contempt of 
the royal authority or prero^ive. Maladministration in 
high offices of public trust, though indictable as a mispri¬ 
sion, is commonly, on sceount of its importanoe, made the 
subject of parliamentary impeachment. 

It is a contempt of the prerogative to ref\iie to assist tbe 
king when callea upon, either in bis eouneils by advice, or 
in his wars bv pewnol sorvice within tbe realm in eases of 
invasion or rebellion; to refiise to join the posse oomitatus, 
or power of the county, when duly roquirea by the sheriff 
or iustices; to accept a pension ftom a foreign potentate 
without tho ooQsent of the king; to go abtpad when forbid¬ 
den so to do either by writ of ne exeat regno, or by a general 
proclamation, ur to neglect to return ttom abroad when 
cwinmauded by the king's letters; to disobey an act of par- 
P. a, No. 943. 


liament where no particular penalty is onactod; to speak or 
write against the king's panon or government, or do any 
thing tending to lessen him in the estimation of his sub- 

t 'oets; to weaken his government, or to niso jealousies 
letween him atul bis people; to deny tbe king’s titio to the 
crown in common unadvised speech [Pkjbui/xirx]; to use 
threatoning or reproachful words to a judge in court; to 
assault or threaten the advene party in a suit, or his coun¬ 
sel or attorney, or a juror for bis verdict, or a gaoler or 
other officer for exceeding his duty: to commit an affray 
near the courts of Westminster Hall, or at the assizes, 
but out of the view of thu judges; to dissuade a witness 
from giving bis evidence; to sdviso a person to stand mute; 
to diseloso an examination before the privy-council or a 
grand-jury. All these ora piwtive misprisions or contempts, 
punishable by fine and imprisonment. Maliciously striking 
m the palace in which tho king rcsideis whereby blood is 
drawn, is punishable by fine, forfeiture, imprisonroent, and 
loss of the offender's right hand. Rescuing a person from 
the custo^of ono of the superior courts of justice, in West¬ 
minster HsU, or at the assizes, is punishablo by iraprisun- 
meut for life, forfeiture of personal property, and forfeiture 
of the rents and profits of real property during life. A 
stroke or blow given in any of these courts, whether blood 
be drawn or not, or an assault upon a judge whilst he is 
sitting in court, by drawing a weapon, though no blow be 
struck subjects a person to the same penaltiM as those last 
mentioned, and also to the additional punishment of loss of 
iho right hand. 

« The misprision which isstate<l above to be included in the 
actual commission of treason or felony, may bo referred to this 
second division, as it consists in mal-feasaiice rather than in 
non-feasance. Thuro is also ono spucics of misprision of 
treason by malfcosatico, created by act of parliament The 
13lh Eliz., cap. 2, enacts that thosewbo fo^tc foreign coin, 
their aiders, foe., shall bo deemed guilty of misprision of 
treason. <3 Bluckat. Comin^ 119.) 

III. The term misprision is also applied to careless but 
involuntary mistakes, or, as they would now be called, cle¬ 
rical errors, particularly those committed by public officers 
in entering tnp proceedings in a cause or in a judicial pro¬ 
ceeding upon tho rolls or records of the court; though it is 
also applied to misrccilals aud mistakes in deeds, foe. (Roll. 
Abr., ' Grafit.') 

MISSAL(froin the Latin mista), the book or ritual contain¬ 
ing the several masses to be used on pvticular days or feasts. 

Tho Roman missal was originally compiled bv Pope Go- 
lasius, and aflerwonls reduced into better order oy Gregory 
the Great, who called it the Book of Sacraments. The 
' Missalo Romanuni, ox decrcto Cuncilii Tndvutini rostitu- 
tum,’ is that at present in use. We have an edition before us, 
printed at Rome, in folio, ]y26. 

Anticntly, each diocese, and each order of Religions, 
where they chose, had their particular Missal, accommouatetl 
to the festivals of tbe nrovince or order. Such were tbo 
* Directoriuin Misio Ecciesim Moguntinensisthe * Missale 
Ecclesim Herbipolensis,’ful., Herbip., 1484; the'Missale se¬ 
cundum rubricum Archiepiscopatus Ecclcsim Pragunbis,’ fol., 
Norimb., 1308; and such in England were the Missals of thu 
churches of Hereford, York, and Sarum, the lost of which 
continued to bo printed as lato as 1357. Among tho Mis¬ 
sals prepared for the orders of the Religious may bo nanusl, 
tho ‘Missale secundum rilumet ortlinem sacriOrdiiiis Proi- 
monstratensis, authorilalc Joan de Pruetis, Abbatis Prm- 
monstratensis, auctum ot editum,' fol.. Par., 1378; and the 
' Missc proprisB Sanctorum trium Ordinum Fratrum Mino- 
rum ad formam Missalis Romani redocUc, ct exactius c.x- 
aminatm; additis Missis & sacra Rituum Congregatiuiio 
noviter concossia et apprubatis,' fol., Vcn.. 1700. 

We have also the 'Missale lllyricum,' 4Ui., Yen., 1528; 
the 'Missale Cbaldaicum, juxta ritum Ecclcsise Maronita- 
rum.’ foU Rom., 1592; and tho ‘Codex Mysterii Missm 
Armenorum, seu Liturgia Armeno,’ et Armen^ fol. 
Rom. 1877 . , , ^ 

The Missals of the thirteenth, fourteenth, sod flfteooth 
oenturies, written previous to tho discovery of the art of 
printing, present us, in nisny instances, with the finest spe¬ 
cimens of illumination no^roserved iii our libraries. 
MISSEL-THRUSH. [Thrush; Merulid*.] 
MISSELTOR, a parasitical plant found wild in this 
country, is the Viscum album of botanists, and is in many 
respects a production of great interest to the physiologist. 
Instead of describing so very cumonon a plant as this is, 
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ITS tbiin advert lo Bome of tlio more Btriking fads con> 
nocted with it. Tlio iuwl:i iu germinatiuu seem to oITcr an 
exeoptioD to a general law, that the radiolo of tbe embryo 
bhuots dCFWnwards Bud tbe plumula upwardB; for it, ia found 
that tho radicle of the misBeltoe invariably tuina itself down 
upon tlio body to which it is attached, whatever may bo the 
position of the surface of that body with respect to the earth. 
For instance, if a cannon halt, to which missoltoo seeda are 
gluc<l on all sides, be suBpeuded by a cord Bome distance 
fioia tile earth, both the upper and under seeds, as well as 
tboae at th6 sides, all direct their radicle to tbe Burihee of 
tho halL This property ensures their growing upc^ tho 
branches of trees, Ui whatever side they nay bappou to 
slick, Aecurdini; to Uutroebet, they owo this property 
to a tendency on tho part of tbe radicle df the misseltoe to 
avoid light; Ik attached seeds to tbe itfside of a square of 
gloss ill a window, and the radicles wore all dirocted to the 
interior of the apartment; he then glued olliera upon the 
uutsido of llie squares, and tlioy turned thoir radicles down 
upon the gloss, thus directing tliemseivcs towards the dark 
interior; and othercxperinieols wero tried with the same 
result 

In Qxing itself utKii a branchr the oiubryo of the niilacl;, 
too curves its radicle down upon the berk, and then adheres 
flrmly to it and it is a twelvemonth b^ore the plumula 
begins to extend; .this may bo to givu tho caihele time to 
piurco the bark ttiiil introduce itself below the IiIkt, where 
it expands and acts tho part of a root by attraeiing thence 
tho fluids which are necessary for the sup|iort oftlie parasite. 

It is not a little tomarkable that in the structure of it| 
ovary this plant, and others of its order, should odor tho 
singular fact of tho uvule not existing at tho time of im* 
pregnation, nor appearing till from six weeks to two months 
later; at present no explanation has been offered of this 
ven unintelligible circumstance. 

Tile fruit, which is covered with a viscid pulp, is made 
by tho Italians, and even in Hcrefurilshire, into a kind 
of birdlime; and as it is a favourite food of the largo' or 
ntutel thrush, it is thought to have given riso to the pro¬ 
verb, * Turdus malum sibi cacab’ 

The plant is not of any known use to man. wnd is of 
^pular interest chiefly as having boen cuiiiwlcd with 
Druidical superstitions. Tlie missoltoo of the iffuids was 
exclusively that found upon the oak, and was;^>ussihly. so 
much valued hocause of its rarity; for its anpcoranco on 
tliat trev is now so rarc^ tliat many persons nave believed 
the Druids’ misseltoe either to have been sumo ulhor plant 
Of to have had no roa]; oxistenco. Hut jt has lately been 
found on more than one ook-troo in Ilurefordshire, and it is 
probable that it was plentiful iu the oak woods of Snowdon 
before tbe damp western parts of Britain were disfoicsicd. 
A good account of tKe misseltoe will lie found in Loudon’a 
AHx/relwn Hritannicitm, yoX. ii., p. 1021. 

MISSIONS. The 15lh verse of tho I6lh chapter of 
Mark is the groat scriptural authority fur missions. In tho 
sixth cMntu^ (590-004)Po)K Gregory the Grant sent mis- 
sionarios to Britain, to convert the p^plu to the Christian 
faith. Similar meanswereadoptod mother coQntrics,until, 
about the close of tbe tenth oentu^, ivhcn tho Christian 
religion had become the prevailing faith throughout Europe. 
Other Holds for missionary exertion wuru then sougnt. 
Attempts wore made to propagalo Christianity in Tarlary 
and China; apd tho Portuguese, who visited Abyssinia about 
)4'J0. endeavoured to bring over tbe Cliristiana of that 
country to tbe ^tholie faiUi. The history of this mission 
may be seen in Mosheini’s ' Ecclesiutical History.’ 
[AuYSSiNia; AtVABBS]^ Lobo.] * 

With the earliest mamime discoverios of tbe Portuguieso 
the desire for the conversion' of heathen people was excised 
witli renewed zeal, and may even be said to have b^n 
iiistrumeittal in stimulating tho passion for maritime expe¬ 
ditions. AVoti^l430 Pope Martin V.grsiitud plenary indul¬ 
gence to tbi! Portugubso who conquered pagin at\d iiiBdoI 
countries. Columbus himself was strongly ufg^ to disco¬ 
very by tbe dosire of propagating tho ^man Catholic 
religipn. 

Modern missions may be said to have commenced at the 
same period with these diseoviries, in which the popes 
took great interest On the return of Columbus to Spain 
from his first voyage, tho results were formally announced 
to I’upu Alexander Vf. 

The work of cunverliiig heathen people was pt first undor- 

tuiia in a bubaceoa ipidh The oonmaudon tbo expo-. 


ditions wliioh Don Henry of Portugal sent out in the 
fifteenth century had ‘ orders to convert the natives of the 
coast of Africa to Christianity;’ and nominal conversions 
woro often offbeted by tbe sword. 

In 1484 Diego Cam brought four natives of Africa to tho 
court of Portnga,!; they were sent back with presents and 
a message to their sovareign, desiring him to embrace Cliris- 
tianily. Tbe natives whom Columbus brought to Spam 
were baptised, the king and the prince his sou acting as 
sponsors. In his second voyage to the new world, Coliitn- - 
bus was acooropanied by priusu with church vessels and 
ornaments, and they received orders to bring the iiatiYc.i 
within the pale of tbe church by ' fair mrahs.’ 

The .conduct of Cortes in Mexico is an example uf 
tho spirit in which conversion was attempted in the New 
World. ' Having cast down and destroyed tho altars iu 
one of tho Mexican temples, a new altar was crccteil, 
which was hung with rich maiillus and adorned with 
flowers. Cortes then ordered four of the native piiesls to 
cut off their hair and to put on white robes, and placing t lie 
cross upon iho altar, lie comniittoil it to their charge. Tliey 
werw-taught to make wax-candles, and (^rtos enjoined tlicui 
to keep some of tbe candles always burning on tbe altar. 
A lame old soldier was left by Cortes to reside in the temple, 
to keep tbo native priests to their new duties. The church 
thus caiistUuted was called the first Christian church in 
New Spain. Father Almcdo, who accompanied Cortes in 
his expedition, explained to the Mexicans the ‘ mystery of 
tho cress.’ He then showed them an iinuge of the Virgin, 
and to)d them lo adore it, and to put up crosses in their 
templeldnsteud of their accursed imt^cs. When the Mexi¬ 
cans begun to feel tho ]»wer of Cortes, some uf the chiefs 
conciliated bis favour by presents. Twenty native women 
Were pj;es«nted to him, who wuro baptised by one of the 
cccIosiusli(;s, and Cortes gave one to each of his captains. 
‘These were the first Christian women in New Spain.’ 
The itatives both of India and tbe New World coon per¬ 
ceived that one of the lueans.uf conciliating their conquerors 
was to make a profession of Christianity. In Uispaniola, 
many natives did this in order to oblige and conciliato 
CoUiinbns. In 15^8, Andrea Galvatio, governor of (ho 
MbKu'ca islands, sent a ship cuinmaiuled by Francis deCas- 
tru towaids the north, ‘ with urdvrs to convert os many os ho 
could lo the Christian failb.' Castro himself baptised many 
of tho principal chiofs of Ainboyna. Many similar fuels 
might be adduced to show that at this period true religion 
rotioe Hltle or no progress in newly discovered countricH; 
and yet during-Uie aixteenth century not a licet sailed fur 
India or America without its missionaries. 

Tho stream of missionan enterprise was at length 
directed and regulated by diOcreut religious orders and ilis- 
tinct intlitutions. One of the objects of the Society of 
Jesuits, established iu 1540, was the extensiun uf tho Ku- 
tpan Catholict^th, and the Jesuits soon became tbe most 
active and energetic missionaries to heathen countries. 
Thoir activity roused tho zeal of tho Frsnciscuns, Dominicans, 
and other orders, and early in tho scventeeiilli century in¬ 
stitutions were founded with a view of rendering tho labours 
of missiuiiaries more offeetivo by a preparatory course of 
trainin){. , In Pope Grogory Xv. founded at Uotiic 
the. ‘ C^lege de Propaganda Fide,’ which was soon richly 
enddw^j^opo Urban Vlll. was one of its principal bene- 
raclOT«^3^Eis college consisted of 13 cardinals, 2 priests, 

1 mgcSl and a secretary. It sent out large numbers of 
missipnories to aid tbe propagation of tbo Catholic faith in 
all parts of the world; published books to facilitate tlio 
ratuuy of languages; distributed works of piety among vnri- 
' ous nations in their own language; and maintained in 
various institutions young men intuuded for foreign mis¬ 
sions. ' To the above institution was added tlie ' College 
or Seminary for.tbo Propagation.of tho Faith,’ founded by 
PotK Urban Till, in 1627, which became the central in- 
atitulion in which missionaries were prepared. This cite- 
blisbment was endowed by a Spanish nobleman, who pre- 
sentod faia palara and all bis possessions to tbe pope for 
the purpose. His liberality had soon many followers. 
Numerous institutions of a aimilar character were soon 
after founded in France. The * Congregation of Priests 
of the Foroim Missions’ was bistituted by royal authority, 
and about, the same lime the * Pariaian ^minory for 
Foreign tlissiuns’ was establi^ed by an association of 
I bishope and other ecolesiastico, ^ the education of foreign 

1 uinieuries. The ’ CvocregaUgn of the Holy 6actane.aV 
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also a French eitahlishment, woa another of these instilu* 
tioiis. These establishments wore under the authority of 
tlic ' De Fropaganda* of Rome. Heniy 111. of Franco took 
considerable intorest in foroim misnons, and Henry IV. 
and Louis XIll. assigned fimds for their support. Private 
associations wore also formed in Franoe» in tbe^ time of 
Richoiieu, for sending misiionariat to Canada, whbh were 
joined by many peraons of rank and distinction. Tho 
Jesuits first visited Canada in 1608. In 1700, at the ^iro 
of I.ouis XIV., they endeavoured to propanta Cbriatianity 
among the natives on tho banks of the Hiasissinpi. To¬ 
wards the close of the seventeenth century there were not 
fower than eighty seminaries in different parts of Burope 
which preparm and sent out mtssibnarics. The Jefnlle, 
Dominicana Franciscan^ and Capuchins were thffiao^ 
aclive in theso undertakings, which were coaduotod‘pB a 
large scale and with a regularity and combination of ifeans 
nlioMther superior to the efforts made immediately gfter 
tho discovery of America and of the path to India Aund 
the Capo of Good Hm. 

India. Japan, and China were the principal fields of oxer- 
tiun. Xavier, who was canonised ny Unian VIII. under 
the tillo of the ‘Apostle of the Indies.’ proceeded to India 
at tho request of John III., king of PortugaL fbr the pur¬ 
pose of extending the Christian religion in that quarter, 
tlio king being disappointed with the little progress which 
it had made. Xavier was a man of superior genius and 
laboured with unexampled energy. Having preached the 
faith u'lth considerable auccesa at Ooa, on the coast of 
Comorin, at Malacca, in tho Moluccas, andin Japaar faedied 
in 1552, on tho frontiers of China. In Japan, where Xavier 
was succeeded by missionarios from Portugal, great num¬ 
bers made a profession of Christianity; in 1S96 tlie converts 
weruestimalcd at <400,000. The exercise of procticid charity, 
which was inculcated by tho Chrbliaiis, is said to liavo been 
the main cause of this success; Ibo native priolts let the 
sick and needy die of nogtecl and starvation. After an 
Hxistenee of nearly a century, the protection which tho 
Christian religion had received from the rulers of Japan 
was withdrawn, and a cruel and bloody persecution corn- 
ineiiccd, which tho native Christians endured with a spirit 
worthy of the early martyrs. This disastrous terniinatiuii 
of tlio mission has been attributed to the intrigues of the 
Dutch, who wisheil to possess thomsclvea of tho commercial 
privileges enjoyed in .Tupan hy the Portuguese. Puflbn- 
dorf, in his ‘ History of F.urope,* says that a letter or pre¬ 
tended letter of tho Jesuits was ahowii to the emperor of 
Japan, in which they hod promised the pope to bring Japan 
under liis autUority. Since this period no successful mission¬ 
ary operations have becu coriod on in Japan. (Charlevoix, 
Pragrei el de la Decadence du CMttianisme dans FEm¬ 
pire du Japan, Rouen, 1715.) 

China was, for a long time, a sceno of successful missioq- 
ary exertion uuder tho direction of the Jesuits. Father 
Hager, a missionary of this order, first preached the gospel 
in China, in ISBl. Matthew Ricci, an Kalian Jesuit was 
the first missionary who obtained an intriKluction to the court 
and is justly regarded as the founder of the Chinese mission. 
Ricci proceeded to China in 1683, but he was not introduced 
to the emperor until 1601, when he presented te him a picture 
of Christ and another of the Virgin, and obtained permission 
to preach. Individuals were chosen for this mission on 
account of their scientiOe acquiremeDta, and U wat’Riccih 
mathematical attainments which rendered him aeeeptablo 
to the emperor and the court. 110 empress oonsentyd that 
several ladies of (he court should leoeive instruction in the 
Cb^tian religion, and some of them were afterwards bap* 
tis^. Adam Sohaal, another of the missionaries, was em¬ 
ployed to nform the Chinese calendar and their system of 
astronomy. Shortly afterwards two handsome lurches 
ware erected at Pekin with the .permission and dndhr .t^ 
protection of ^e emperor. Under these fhvonrable oiKum- 
stances Christianity made oonsidsnble pregresa. in 1 664 the 
miuionariee werefeaifhl of a j>oraeeu6on,but thestorm pasted 
over, and the people wen forbidden to distu^ the Chris¬ 
tian converts or to proihne their ohurohes; blit in tbe sne- 
ceeding year their foara were oonfirmed, and 3 TXimiiitcuu, 
1 Fraaeitoan, and 81 Jesuits were banitbed toCanton, onW 
four of the laistienariee being allowed to remain at oowrt. A 
few years afterwards tbe mimkmarise regained the fimw of 
the emperor, and Fatbn VerbieM was aj^ntsd pisMsnt 
of the rribuntl of Mathenuties, and Ar'fivt 'iim^ gave 
lessons to tbe emperor in tbe natbematteal seienees. An 


assembly of mandarin! decided that the Christian religion 
taught nuthiog that was sril or that tended to sedition ^ut 
the erection of new churches was forbidden, and tbe Chinese 
were warned not to desert their antient Ihith. Notwith¬ 
standing this, it is stated that in this year 20.000 Chiueso 
were baptised. In 1685, five Frenoh missionaries arrived 
at Pekin, with the title of ‘ mathematicians of Louis XIV.* 
One of them attended the emperor when he travelled, and 
three of them translated and explained to him lessons in 
the sciences twice a-day. In 1G92 the miaiionaries obtained 
Asm the emperor a more fovourable edict for their religion. 
Uealso granted them a site for theoreclion ofa house and 
ehureh wHhin the walls of the palace, giving them building 
materials, and appointing mau^rins to superintend the 
wtftk. Tbe qhur^ wal conseerated and opened in 1702. 
In 1710, a eatiVnu legato was sent by tho pope to settle 
differences which had orisea amongst tbe menibcis of 
mission, hut b| died at Macao, and his successor did not 
reach China imtil 1721, when he was Iionuunibly received 
by the emperor, with whom be bod several interviowa In 
1717 however the rousionariee had been again accused of 
seditious designs, apd the empfror confirmed a decree pro¬ 
hibiting tbb building of ahurehea, and Eurupews were in 
future only, allowed to nmain in China on condition of their 
promisiog never to return to Europe. In 1733 the throne 
was filled by an emperor who at first was rather favourably 
diaposed.towsrds tbe missionaries, but he afterwards issued 
an ed^t .under which they were driven from the churches 
and only *tDlcratcd at Pekin and Canton. Duhuldv, on 
whose authority the above statements are given, says that 
above 300 churches and more than .300,00(1 Ciirisliaii con- 
rerla were deprived of religious inslructJuii by ibis act. 
Several families of rank were degraded or exiled by the 
emperor on account of professing Christianity. In 1733 
the missionaries, thirty in number, were banuhed to Macao, 
having from motives of conscience disobeyed tlio edict wbicli 
furbailc the propugatiun of the Christian religion. Converts 
were at this period kept together by nalivo catechists, and a 
few of tbe roissiunaries remained in China in eunchaiment. 
or re-entered the country by stealth. Tho miuicii is still 
carried On, in spito of tho occasional attempts of tho goixrn- 
lucnt iq^Ait it down. Tbe years 1805, 1811, and 1815 were 
years in which the Christians were actively pcraocutcd. In 
1810, 23 missionarios and 80 native agents were engaged in 
China, and the number of native Christians was 215,000. 
In 1820 a Eurowan missionary was strangled in the pro¬ 
vinces by ordernf tho guvernmenl. At present there arc 
Catholic commufitees in all the p^vinccs, where service is 
performed hy native priests. The Catholic commuiriiy of 
Pekin amounte to 20,000 luembers. In the province of 
Sse-chuen, Christians are interred in the churchyards, und 
the cross is planted at tbo bead of tho dead. If a native 
clergy can bo formed, greater toleration may be expected, as 
Christianity is chiefly objectionable as an insirumcni uf 
Euroiicau influence. The local authorities, having onoa 
tolerated a community, ore interested in prevcnling the 
circumstance being known in higher quarters. (Medhurst’s 
CAino, 1838.) ^ _ 

In NovdInboitWfb, a violent decree was issued ogaiiist 
the missionaries and ChrisUans of tbe Fo-Kien mission; 
the churches were closed, and safety was sought in flight; 
but the doeree was not a general edict, and was issuol 
only by tho provincial governor. In Augunt, 1837, sovoral 
Catholic churches wen destroyed iu Ciicbin-Cbuin, and 
■erne of the Christians were executed, among whom was 
ti French missionary. Thecollcigeof8t.JosephatMacao is 
for the education of Chihem students.' The number uf iiiis- 
•ionaties who proceed to the interier ftom Macao is consider¬ 
able in every year. Notice is given to their adherents on tbe 
route, and at length they arrive by stealth at their destination, 
where theyoften live in great seclusion, the converts coming 
to them secretly for' instruction. Iu some ports the worship 
it eonduoteo openly. In 1836 a new church was opened at 
Pekin, Mr. Medhunt was informod by a commercial gen¬ 
tleman that tbe different superiors of tho misslona in Mceaa 
nuotiate bills in Europe to the amount of 40.0007. an- 
ntmlly, Ur. Hilue, the ooad^tor of Eb. Morrisno in ChiDo, 
speaking of tbo Coolie imaiionartes, has eulogised tho 
‘Imming, personal virtues, and ardont leal’ of many of 
them. Tbw translated the greater part of the New Testa¬ 
ment into (^bioesa, and imomoted a knowledn of science 
and tiie arts. Tbe Catbm missionsriM in China at the 
present day are for inferior to their predecessors. 
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In Ute sevcntccuth century tlie Jetuits cent mony xaii* 
Moiiariea to llut KaH Indies, to Tonquin, Bengal, Madura, 
the coast of Coromandel, and to Surat. In the course 
of fifteen or sixteen years above eighty mituionaries were 
sent to thoco countries, of whom some were sliipwrecked, 
and others diod on the voyage, and from the effects of hard- 
ships and difference of climate. The East India mission 
ha(f many attractions for the ardent missionary, and it was 
represented that one individual might calculate upon eon* 
vurting from five to six hundred of the heathen yearly. 
In thu Madura mission it was stated that each misaionary 
baptised every year at least a thousand converts. The man¬ 
ner in which iho miuionarios of this period endeavoured to 
add to the number of converts' has been often censured. 
The compulsory and barbarous sysfem the early Spanish 
and Portuguese commanders was saidJo be in some instances 
exchanged for more subtle though still unscrupulous and 
unjiistitiablo means. The misnonsries were accused of 
Corrupting the 'purity of the Christian doctrine; and the 
TMural sptem which they substituted fur that of the natives 
did ns little violence as ]>«auib]e to rooted prejudices. In 
India it was nlle^od that converts to Christianity were per- 
iiiiitod to exercise the least objectionable riles of their 
funner faith; but this licence was not sanetioned by tlie 
church. Respect was so far paid to the 'prejudices ef tbe 
Hindus as to appoint separate missionaries to exercise their 
calling amongst thu Pariahs. ' One of the Jesuits, in order 
to promote the success of hit mission, is said to bitve os* 
suroed the character of a Brahmin, and produced a piece of 
i>arehmeiit containing forgerius prufbssiiig to prove that the 
Braltmiiis of Europe were morcantient than those of India, 
and (hat the Jesuits of Rome were lineally descended from 
the god Brama. Many similar stalumeiiU have been mode, 
whidi are doubtless somewhat exaggerated. (Juvenci, 
Jlintoire rfe* Jetuitfsi; and Vorbert, Mitn. Hint, gur leg 
Mignniigdr-s Mala/i. Also TheMignianarieg' ArUdigeovered, 
J..ondon, 1 Gtt?; and on the other side, Di/enge deg Miggion- 
arieg de la CMne, Paris, 1688.) 

It ia somewhat difficult to form a just estimate of the 
labours of the Jesuits in America Some writers are favour* 
able and others unfavourable to ’tlicm. It may perhaps bo 
said with truth that the Jusuit missions to Ameria^id littlu 
to develop the energy and goiNl qualities uf llio nalives, 
although in Paraguay, and in Upper and luiwerCalifornia, 
tbe missionaries warn in possession ,uf all the resources of 
the countr}', and enjoyed the extraordinary ^lower which 
these circumstances conferred. In Cali^nin the country 
was left almost entirely in their liun^ nnd they soon 
acquired a dominion as complolo as in Poraguay; but, 
wbothcr from ignorance of human naluro or the unfitness 
of ecclesiastics to superintend the whole social economy of a 
peoplu, tlie converted natives both of North and South 
America dwindled under their care into the most helpless 
and ignorant of beings. Tlie object of the experiment was 
to bring a wild race to domesticated habits, and tbe Indians 
were gathered into enromunitios where they worked for a 
common stock; but their independent character was de* 
stroyeil, and nuthing bettor arose in ito place. Of the one 
hundred thousand inbabitanU livingmfBrty fSwns under 
the control of the JetuHs when that order was‘expelled from 
South America in 1767, there were not a thoubaiid remain* 
ing in those cast of the Parana in 1836. Hie towns beyond 
the I^rana have fared little ttotter nndor Dr. Francis. (Sir 
Woodbine Parish's Bvenog Ayregand Provineeg <{/' 1m Plata.) 
The Jesuits, in the course of about a century and a half 
Kunverted upwards of a million of the uativM of both Ame^ 
ricus. In Dr. Forbes’s 'Califortlia,' compiled from original 
sources, the process of conversion is described as consisting 
of tho offer of a mow of pottage and boly water; tbe accupt- 
niice of the latter being tite eondition of thu fonnur grant, 
and its reception a pmf of faitli. Attendance to prayers and 
meals were toe exterior evidence of conversion. Sir Woodbine 
Parish states that the misrule of their civil {^vernors^aud 
tho little respect inspired by the friars wlw were sent in 
place of tbe Jeeuits, brought about tbe rain of tlie Je¬ 
suit communities in little more than a quarter of a 
century. When they were /displaced, and Uio people 
of the mission of Sk l^uii sent a memorial prying that the 
fathers might be allowed to remain, whidi Bucarelli, the 
^vemor, interpreted as the prelude of an insurrection, the 
simple people were fbund ;iot in arms but in tOari. 

In 1701) the three orders of Capuchins; Jesuits, and Car¬ 
melites, were tbe most active miswinBriei. Tbe Capuehios 


had twenty*five miuions in Turkey, and missionary stations 
were established in Persia, Georgia, and Africa. Tlio Jesuits 
had ten missions in Turkey, and the Carmelites three. 
Many of these missionaries had acquired a knowledge uf 
medicine, and obtained access to families ss physicians. 
In 1717 the Jesuits lupported missions in tho islands and 
continent of America, in Greece, Asia Minor, and the Arclii* 
pelago, and in Egypt, Syria, and Persia, besides those in 
India. Louis XlV. made grants of land to the missionaries 
in Canada, and to them we are indebted for some of tlio 
earliest descriptions of North America. 

In 1822 tbe cause of missions was revived in France by 
the ‘ Institution for tbe Propagation of the Faith,' which 
bos committees at Paris and Lyon. Several popes have 
granted to its members certain indulgences; and in 1837, 
as a mark of gratitude and approbation, the pope presented 
the inatitution with tbe body of St. Exuporius, wtiich hau 
been recently discovered in the catacombs at Rome. The 
reiniiinB, richly ornamented at the expense of his Holiness, 
ore enshrined in one of the churches of Lyon. Seventy-six 
Roman Catholic bishops in various countries liavo publicly 
expressed their ajiprobation of the institution. lu incomo in 
(838 amounted to 62,600/., of which 41,678/. was collected 
in France, 2998/. in Belgium, 2776/. in the Sardinian states, 
1098/. in the United Ifingdom (768/. foom England), 824/. 
from the States of tbe Church, 500/. from Prussia, end from 
other countries smaller sums wore received. Tho receipts 
for France were 16,000/. more than in 1637. Tlic'Annals 
ofthePropagationoftho Faith'are published by the Society 
every two months; 48,000 copies aru priiiteil in French, 
9600 in Italian, 6000 in German, 2000 in English, and lOJO 
in Flemish. The funds are placed at the disposal of the 
‘ Seminary for Foreign Missions,' and the superiors of the 
Lazarito Missions and tlie Jesuit Missions. There is no 
part of tho world in which Catholic missionaries are not 
sui^rtod. {Geograjthy o/Miggiong.) 

^e first Protestant mission of which we have any 
notice was foundod by tbe ebureb of Geneva, whicli sent 
missionaries to America in 1666; but it is believed to have 
existed only a short time. Early in the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury the Dutch, who bad taken Ceylon from the Portu¬ 
guese, admitted the natives to employments under their 
government only on condition of subscribing to the Hel¬ 
vetic Confession, and becoming members of (lie Reformed 
church. Tho higher rank of nalives profvssod to abandon 
Iboir former religion, and those whom the Portuguese had 
converted deserted Ibeir creed. Converts were baptised 
after learning tbe Lord’s Prtyer, tbe Commandinonts, and 
grace before and after meals. In 1663 tbe number of con¬ 
verts in one district was 62,000; and in 1668, in a district 
containing 278,000 inhabitants, 180,000 hod made a profes¬ 
sion of Cbristianity. In Java, Formosa, and Ambuyiia, tlie 
Dutch made attempts to gain converia A church at .Java 
was opened in 1621, and a century afterwards there were 
100,000 Christians in tho island. Translations from the 
Scriptures were mode in the Cinnlee and Malay laiiguiq^es. 

It was some time after the English had begun to form set* 
tlemei\M.m North America before attention wos directed to 
the religious condition of the nativea In 1644 a potitiun 
was presented to parliament firom a minist^ of tbe Church 
of England, supported by many English and Soolch divines, 
which urged the duty of ottempting to convert the natives 
of America to Christiouity. Soon afterwards an onlinanco 
of the Lords and Commons appointed the earl of Warwick 
governor of the islands and plantations of North America; 
and a oommitteo was appointed to assist him in several 
matters,' but chiefly for tbe advancement of the true Pro¬ 
testant religion, and for the spreading of the gospel of Christ 
omong those that yet n/moin there in great and miserable 
blindqess and ignorance.' 

Iii'1646 tlie General Court of Hassachusolts passed tho 
first act‘for encouraging the propogation of the gospel 
amongst the Indians.* In 1649 an incorporatod body waa 
establuhed with tbe authority of parliament, under the title 
of the ‘ Preaident and Society for the Propagation of liie 
Gtospel in New England.' in 1661 Charles II. renewed 
the Society's charter, on tbe ground that it waa now fit (u 
lay a foundation tat ‘ cducaung, clothing, civilising, and 
instructing the poor natives.’ Tin design of tbe swiety 
was to support and maintain thinisten and uboolmastera to 
inatruct the natives in the Snetisb language, and to teach 
them useful trades. Eliot, called the ‘ apostle of the In¬ 
dians,* and May hew, bgd aiready Ubouted for several yeara 
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in the ronvcrsion of tlio native tribes of Nev England. In 
a iiarraiivo of their exertions, published in 16S3, and dedi- 
ciUed to CrumwcU, an account is given of the conversion of 
several chiefs. In * A Later and Further Account,’ pab< 
hslicd in I6£3, Eliot states that a great desire for baptism 
had arisen amongst the Indians; but never was there a inis* 
sioimry so eunscientiouily scrupulous as to trusting to pro- 
ri'ssiuns of this kind, lie told the Indians' how necessary it 
was that they should first be civilised by being brought from 
their setattored and wild course of lifeand he began the 
formation of a village, in which th^ might learn the advon* 
lagcs of living in a community. *1116 Indians were taught 
various useful arts, and after several years were admitted as 
church communicants, previous to which they were required 
to give ail account of their conversion and faith at a public 
examination. ^ 

III * A Further Account,' published in ]60S, there ore 
Kcrtiions or short discourses of several converted Indians. 
Five ludian youtlis were receiving an education at tho 
Cambridge gruroroar-schoul in MassacliusuttH, two of whom 
had boon examined in Latin before the magistrates and 
ciders of the place. Ill 1C7D scvoral ‘ praying towns,'ns 
tho villages of the converted Indians were cnlidd, had been 
erected under Eliot’s auspices. In 1674 there wero four 
‘ praying-towns’ in Massachusetts. Eliot died in 1G9U, at 
the age of eighty-six. Mather, Bourne, Sergeant, and 
Bruitierd succeeded each other in the work of bringing i^e 
Indians to a knowledge of Christianity, but nono of them 
labcmreil so sucrcssfulTy as Eliot. Brainerd was an ardent 
and enthuviastic labourer, and exhausted himself by his ex¬ 
traordinary exertions. Ho was scut to America in 1742, by 
the ‘ Honmirablo Society in Scotland for promoting 
Ciiristiau Knowledge,’ and died in 1747. Amongst llio 
M(p)>orlers of the missions to tho Indians of North America 
was the lion. Hubert Boyle, who, by will dated 169}, left a 
sum of iiionoy ‘ for tho relief of poor Indian converts,’ be¬ 
sides tho residue of his estate to be laid out for ‘the advance 
or propagation of the gosi>el amongst infidels.’ 

By the en<l of the seventeenth centurv the population of 
the English settlements in America had greatly increased, 
while the means of spiritual instruction boa not been 
proportionally extended, and the small number of Episcopal 
churches which existed roused the friends of the Church of 
England at home to make exertions to supply the deficiency. 
Willie the ciinvcrsiun of the natives bad chicHy attracted 
the uitcntioii of pious persons; it wiui found, in IG7S, that 
‘ there were scarce four ministers of tho Church of England 
in all the vast tracts of North America.' Compton, bishop 
of l.«ndon, prevailed upon Chorlcs II. to allow 20/. for 
])assDge-inoncy to ministers and schoolmasters who should 
go out to supply tho deficiency; and a royal *gift of 1200/. 
was procured to purchase a Bible, Prayer-Book, and the 
Iloiiidies, for each parish. In 1679 it was stated that there 
was not a ministor of the Church of England cither in Peno- 
sy Ivania, (he Jerseys, or New England, and that these settle¬ 
ments were only occasionally visited by the chaplain to the 
fort at Now York. Many families had never atte'ndcd any 
jiiiblie religious service since they had left England. Tho 
Society for tlic Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts 
originated in the desiru to supply the spiritual destitution 
of these and otlier settlements, and received a charter 
of incorporation on tho lOtU of June, 1701. Tho SociiHy 
was composed, by charts, of the chief prelates and dig¬ 
nitaries of the Church, and several of tho most eminent 
persons in the state. Archbishop Tennison was the first 
president. The amount received by the Society in the first 
four years after its incorporation was—first year, 4d‘it.; 
sveonu, 57S/.; third, 8G4/.; fourth, 1343/. The number of 
subscribers, according to the first printed list, in 1718, was, 
260. Tlio efforts of tho Society were at first direoted to 
building churches and sending out orthodox clorgymen to 
tho colonies. At the same time, and also before the Society 
wus chartered, strong representations were made to the co- 
vomment of the im]»rtant political influence which the 
French Jesuit missionaries exercised in Canada in keeping 
tribes neutral or in alliance with France; and at a court 
held at 8t. James's, April 3rd. 1700, representations being 
made to tho effect that the five nations of Indians bordering 
on Now York might probably be seduced by the FVeneh, 
tho council came to tbo opinion, that besides the usual 
method of gainiug the Indians by presents,' another means 
to prevent the influence of tho French missionarioa upon 
them, and thereby more cffeetually Mcute their fidelity, 


would be to appoint two Protestant ministers, with a com 
peteiil allowance, to dwell amongst them, in order to instnic, 
them in the true religion and confirm them in their duty to 
her majesty. Ordered that the matter be referred to tho 
archbishop of Canterbury.’ The state of the Indians was 
one of tile objects to which tho charter directed tbo atten¬ 
tion of the Society, but its ftimls were for some time expended 
in maintaining ministers within our own settlements. In 
1704 Col. Duoloy, governor of Newfoundland, wrote to Iho 
lords of (ho Board or Trade and Plantations, that if ministers 
wore not sent amongst tho Indians, ‘ to defeat the French 
Riissionariea, to whom they are infinitely bigoted,’ wo should 
lose their allegiance. 

About the year 1C80 the condition of the negro slaves in 
our settlements began to excito attention. In 1G89 Morgan 
Godwyn, ‘ some time student of Christ Church, Oxon,’ wrulo 
a * Persuasive to tho Instructing and ^ptising of the 
Negroes and lodiane in our Plantations.' Towards the 
close of his life^ Eliot Ltd begun to instruct the negroes 
ill New York; and in 1704 the Society for the Propagation 
of ibc Gospel established caterdiising schools in New York 
for the negroes, the number of negroes and Indians in tho 
city being then ISOO. In 1727, Gibson, bishop of London, 
addressed the tnis^Tfarios in the English plantations, ex 
horting them to' assist in instruoting tho negroes. In a 
sermon preached by Beilby, bishop Chester, in 1783, 
before the above Society, the civilisation and conversion of 
the negroes were announced as ohe of the great objects of 
the Society. 

The Danish and Moravian missions were the first two in 
which the chief object was the conversion of the Iicathen; 
for the exertions of tho Society for Propagating ilie Gospel 
wore for some time limited in its operations, and may lie 
rogimlod in the early part of its existence rather us a 
* Pastoral Aid' Society. Tlic Danish missions owed their 
existence tdFrcderick IV., who, about 1706, become aiixiauii 
that the gospel sliouM be preached in the Danish settle¬ 
ments in the Bast Indies. Zicgenhalgh and Plutsdio, who 
hod been educated at Berlin, were tho first missionaries 
sent out; they proceeded to Tranquebar, on the Coroman¬ 
del cnast. A correspondence on the subject of missions 
and Ihealate of tho Wathen was commenced with persons 
in Denmark, Norway, Germany, and England, who took 
an interest in tho subject. The reports of tho two mis¬ 
sionaries, which appeaiu an^ally, under the title of ‘ A 
Brief Account oC tne Measures taken in Denmark fur fliu 
Conversion of tbqj^catben,’ and which was translated into 
English, excited Considerable atlenlion. Tlie Danish mis- 
sioiturics immediately established schools, and prepared 
tracts and small works in the Malabar Isaguage. In 17(17 
their first church was consecrated. In 1708 the (Riiislalioii 
of the Testament was begun, end completed in 1711: but 
they hod no press, and were obliged to employ transcribers. 
The‘Society for the IVopogatiuii of tbo Gospel'opportunely 
forwanlnl a printing-press, a hundred reams of pupor, six 
cwt. of type, and engaged a printer for the mission. In 1714 
the missionaries hod puhlishol thirty-four different works 
in the Mf^baiwlangnage, and fourteen others, written 
by Catholic misnonaries, were used by their scholars and 
converts. They maintained and clothed fifty-six children 
in the schools, to defhty the charge of which they had ' no 
certain fund that will supplXftho expenso for one day.' fit 
1714 Fr^erick IV. established a college, or society, for tho 
promotion of missions, tho members of which wore rcijuired 
to make an annual report of their proceedings. The in¬ 
structions to tlic Society indirato Mth good sense and 
earnestness. The Society was directed to take into cod- 
sideratioii tho prospects and condition of converts: —‘ How 
they and their children (be^dea tbe knowledge of tho prin- 
ciiilea of Christianily) may be instructed in useful arls, and 
how also (hey may be employed, according to their reme- 
tive conditions aim capacities.' ZiegenbalgU came to Eng¬ 
land in 1715, and had an interview with Gcone II. and 
several members of tho royal family. The archbishop of 
Canterbury and tho bishop of Txindoa piomised to assist the 
mission. About 1727 the Danish missionaries were desirous 
of extending thei r labours beyond the diatriot of Trann uebar; 
and a missionary named Schulte was sent to Maaras by 
the English Society for the Propagation ofUieOotpe]. In 
1721 Eecde, a Danish missiona^. proceeded to Greouiand. 

The Moravian missioni oommenoed in 1731, and were 
supported with singular aetivity and perseverenoe. Count 
Ztntendorf, the foundee of the Motaviaos, or United Ere- 
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tbroH, vhilo attending tho coronation of Christian VT. at Trodo and Plantations, and tho Lords of tho Admiralty. 
Copenhagen, saw two natives of Greenland who had Some of the missions paid their own expenses, with the cx- 
been baptist by Ego<]e, and ho heard with regret that the ception of building and journeys of the missionaries. Tim 
government was on the point of abandoning the mission in brethren introduced amongst their converts u diseipUiio 
that country. About the same time be learned from a similar to their own, and baptism was only administered to 
negro, who hod become aequaintod with his servants, and thoso whose life ^ve evidence of a change of heart. In 
had a sistor in one of tho Ijanish West Indian islands, that 1742 the Moravian brethren residing in London formed 
thelattcrwasoarnestlydosirousofreceiviimroligiousinstrue* themselves into a ‘ Society fbr the furtherance of the Gos- 
tion. The congregation of the United Brethren at Herrn- ^>1-’ They received and entertained mtssionaries who came 
huth, then consisting of only six hundred exiled persona, from the Continent to London to embark fur distant conn- 
poor and deswied, wero warmly affected by tho statements tries. This Society was revived in 1818 . 
which Count Kintendorf ro^e an this subjept, and some Till within tho ten years prereding the close of the 
even expressed tfaemsolvcs willing to sell themselves as last century, Eiiglaud had taken a very small share in mis* 
slaves to have the opportunity of instru^ng the negroes, sions. Tlie Society for the Projiagalion of the Gospel in 
In eight or nine years after uey lutd begun to send out Foreign Parts was incorporate in 1701, and nearly a cen- 
inisiionaries, Oreeii1an<h the viands of 8t. Thomas and St. tiiry ulapsedbofore any other similar institution was luundcd. 
Croix, Surinam, ^rbioo, Lwlait^ Tartary, Algiers, Ouinoo, At present Great Britain is the roost active of all Clirislian 
the Cape ofGo^ Hope, and Ceylon, had becumo the scene cmnitries in the work of converting the heathen, 
of their lahours. TheOreonland mission was commenced ' Hie‘Society of Particular Baptists’formed the second 
in 1733, and was'supported in spite of oAraordinary hard* gnociation in England for the conversion of tho heathen, 
ships and difflculUes. Hho miuionarici were often compelled Before the year 1786, Carey, a minister of (his persuasion, 
to put to sea in crasy boats to obtain a supply of fish, and and afterwards eminent as a linguist and missionary, had di- 
■heil-llsh and 8ca*weed were not unfrequently their only rocted his attention to this lubject, to which he was in somo 
food. For five yeare. they persevered in bearing up against degr A led by a great love of geographical knowledge; am! 
these liardabipa, though os yet the mission hod not been some time after the above date he published‘An Enquiry into 
productive of .the slightest advantage to tho natives. Their theObligationofCbristians to use means for the Conversion 
endeavours were however at lAigth successful, and a com* ofthe^eatben.’ He brought the subject under the notice of 
munity of natives was established at New Herrnhuth. In a'm.tetingof Baptist ministers hcldaiClipstone. Nnrthanip- 
twenty-llve years shout 70U Greenlanders had been baptised; tonsbire, some time in 1791. At a similar meeting held ut 
and in 1767 the settlement contained 830 individuals, and Nuttingham, iii May, 1792, the following rnsoluiiuu was 
had become a pleasant village in tho midst ofadusolato adopted:-*-‘Tbat a plan beprepared against the next minis- 
region. She^, goats, and vegetables had been introduced, tors'meeting at Kettering, for forming a Society amongst 
Some of tho GrooDlanders had learned to read and write, tlieBuptistsforpropagatingthoGospclamnnglhoHcallicn.’ 
and were taught chur.cn music. In 1758 a second settle- In October'the Society was formed: at a second mes't* 
mont was formed, oelled Licbtenfcis; and in 1774 a third, ing. at the end of the month, several subscriptions were nn- 
oallod Lichtenau. Thu mission in the island oP6t.Thomas nounced; and 7Uf. was sent from Birmingham by the 
was commenoed in 1732; and in 1738 about DOO nogrues Baptist congregation there, who hod formed tlioiusolv«‘s inio 
were under religious instruction, and some time afterwards aiuAuxiliary Society. In November, a public iid<Irr«s on 
the number of baptisms averaged lOHa-year. From 1732 (he state of Heathen countries was issued. In Miirch, 
to 1762 sixty-six brethren and sisters who bad gone out os 1793, Mr. Thomas, who for nearly ten years ha<I been ox- 
missionaries died .in thethreo Danish West Inma islands, etting himself in India to promote Christianity, was cbosini 
In 1754 throe of the. Moravian brethren pmecdod to with Ur-Carey as thoflrstof the Society’s inissionnrics: 
.Tnmaionat the request of several genlleincn of the isluml, and they shortly aderwanls embarked for the Indies, 
owners of ostatos, who built a house for their residence, and Having set up a factory, in the hope of making the inissvin 
encouraged them in instn^ing their negroes. Scarcely pay its own exiwnsei, the propriety of roiMtonorics engaging 
any onpoeition was made to the inissiouaiios, hut after a in secular employments was warmly contested by the 8o- 
timo tiiovork languished. In 1734 a pstyoflUo brethren ciety at homo, and a letter of * scriuus and affcclioinUe cnii- 
settled in Georgia, in North.America, wuti tho intontion of tion’ was addressed to the missionaries at a meeting held ni 
introducing Christianity amon^f the neighbourmg trikea April, 1799. At this meeting a resolution was adopted for 
of Indians; but the European settlers in the eolony. by establishing a mission at Sierra JjMtie; butoflhe two mis- 
thoir constant persecution, at length drove the brethren sionaricBiiontoiit,oneemhroilcdbimsolfwithtbcaiifhorities 
into Pennsylvania. The colonists hod represented that and went to America, and tho other came home fur his 
the brethren were in league with tho French Canadians; health. In 1796 a third missionary was sent to India. The 
and for the sake of annoying them, used every means following form of agreement was entered into bytheBnp- 
in their power to demoralise the Indians. In the back list missionaries in Bengal, in 1805:—'It is necessary, in 
setUoments of Pemnylvanit, to which they were at length our intercourse with tlie Hindooa, to abstain, as for as wo 
obliged to remove, they built a* village for the baptised are able, from those things which would increase their pro- 
Indiana, called Gnadeiinutton, which wak^bukmi ttp W itn jiidices against tlie Gospel. . . Nor is it advisable at 
Indian war. In 1751L. the village of NafhWM bum, and once to attack their prejudices by exhibiting with acrimony 
after a few yudra was in like manner destroyed. They tlie sinsof their gods; neither should we, upon any account, 
then built a town called Friodenshutten. Tho settlement do vtelence to their images, nor interrupt their worship; 
of Bethlehem wos so obnoxiogs to the colonists in the two the real conquests of tho Gtnpel are thoso of love.' In this 
.lerscys, that proolasiation for its destruclion was made by spirit'the Baptist missions have effected considerable good 
beat of drum, and oveif roea'ifs were taken to exasperate in India, by the establishment of native schools, and trans 
the loiter claucs of the poopio against the btethron. Hioy lotions of the Scriptures, as well os by preaching. At an 
were obliged to keep guard night and day for fear of afi early period of the mission, a printing-office was eitablislie<i 
aUackiandatlongthwererei^evedfortafetytoPhiladelphia, at Sorampore, and in 1806 proposes were made for the 
where they and the Indians' remained in tbe barraoks for translation of the Scriptures into fifteen Eastern languages, 
sixteen months, during wbiob ^umbors died of fever and A'totol expenditure or 13,000/. was incurred in tbo Serain- 
tmell-pox. ' • poromisaion in the eoursooffiveycars,ofwhichonIy574U/. 

In 1735 an attrant to tend a mtsaionary to the Calmue wu received from England, the remainder being made up 
Tartars failed; but naut t74f the bretbron formed a set- by the labours of tbe miMionarioe, and the emoluments 
dement in Asiatie mvOia^befo they had oonitant inteiv arising ftom tbe professonhip which Dr. Carey bold in the 
course with the Calmkoa, but made no converts, with the college of Fort Willi>n)< In 1807 the tracts wued by tho 
exception of four girla wbola they ranumed, and a blind missran were required to be submitted to tbe Indian goverii- 
gicl who had been Im to die. In 1739 it iras determined to ment before publication, in eonsoquence of some inconsidor- 
send a mi wonary to Abvaiinia to form a ooirsopondenee ate expressions used in a tract which had been issued with* 
with the Christ^ ^ureh then;' hut this design was not out revision; in which, amongst other things, Mohammed 
effected until IMS. In 1759 and 176B,hettlemen(i were wu called a tyrant In March, 1812, tbe printi'ng-eflice 
formed in Tranqnehar and in tbe Nicobar islands. A mis- was burnt down, and founts of tyM in sixteen languogei 
sion to Labrador, which had bun attempted without sue- were destroyed, and sheets of translated works In urogress. 
eeu a fow yean before, wae establuliea on that coqst in On the disaster being known in England, the sum or 10,611/. 
IfW, with the encouragement of the ED.qtish Board of wu rais^ in lew tun two tooothi to yepln^'n tho loss, be* 
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sides aconsideraUeBum in Bengal, and 1500^. in the United uieiy for Africa and the Bast/ tbougb it Benda out misaiuna* 
Slates. Ill 1827 tho missioDary effortHoftho Baptists wore rios (o every ounrtcr of the vorld. The (test missionaries 
divided by a separatkin of the Scrampetre misBion from the sent out by tne Society wore educated at tbe Missionary 
general missiona of tbe Society, but the ditforcnces were Seminary in Berlin, and commenced their labours in tbo 
terminated in 1838, and the two Sucuties are now united. Susoo country. Tho Episcopaliaiu of tbe United States 
Foreign missions have also been o^Ublished by tho Free- also haye independent misstont in foreign eountries. 
will ^ptists and by tbe American Baptisti. Tbe Wesleyan MotbodisU were for many rears engaged 

Tbo ‘ Loudon Missionary Society* was formed in Septem- in miuionary labours befbre they formed the * Wesleyan 
her, 1795, and consisted at Ant of Christia^B of various Metliodist Missionary Society* in 1817. Wesley btmself 
dennminations, but it is now supported by the Independoiits. visited America for the purpose of affording roligiousiaatriie- 
III conBC()uonce chieAy of a memoir read before tbe Society tipn to tbo slavea in Cmrgia. In I78G, Dr. &}ke, aeoom* 
by tho Rev. Dr. Haweis, rector of Aldvinkle, Norlhamp- )»aied bv throe other individualai proce^od to Nova Sco; 
tonsUire, ibis Society directed its Arst efforts to tbo South tia, and befbro their return they visited Bome of tlie West 
Sea Islands, where no missionaries bad before laboured. India islands, where tb^ met with great op)>usitiou on tbo 
In August, 179G, twenty-nine missionaries, several of whom part of tbe planters. Tlie peculiar dinicullies which tbo 
bad wivtis and families, embarkod on board the ship ' Duff,* Mothodists encountered in their attempts to instruct tho 
which the Society had purchased, llie ‘Duff’ reached negroes are detailed in Dr. Coke’s ‘Rite. Progress, und 
Oliilicitu in March, 1797, and tho missionaries were received Present Statoofthe Methodist Miisiotis,’published in '8U4. 
by the natives in tlie most friendly manner, and a dietriet Tbe attempts made by thaJonaiep Houu of Assembly to 
being ceded to them in due form, twenty-Ave pOrsons, in- put a stop to tbf. preaebrng of tbo missionaries, engaged 
eluding seven women and children, took up tboir abode iii the house in a contest with Qio.goTern 9 )ent at home, which 
the island. Tho coinmoucement of this mission was a pe- was marked by singular duplie\tv,/and attempts, on tho 
riud of great excitement to the friends of the cause in Eng- part of the assembly, to evade the authority of the English 
land; andonthe relumof tbo ‘ Duff,* aday of Ihanksgiviiig parliament TbeMctliodisl EpiscopoiChurch in thoUnitod 
was appointed in the Independent churches. In December, olaics sends out foreign missionaries. 

1798, tho * Duff’saUed on her second voyage to the South In 1706 the ‘ Edinburgh Missioparir'Society* was csla- 
Seas with twenty-nino missionariua and a suporinteudent, bljsbcd by some ministers members of the Establisln.'d 
but was capturud by a French privateer on tbe 19th Of Eeb- Church of Scotland. *111 conjunction with the Glasgow und 
ruory, and taken to Rio, and on re-embarking at that pluco, ].a)ndon Sooietius, it sent ont yilssionarics to the western coabt 
they were again captur^. and ultimately returned to Eng- of Africa, but dealli and diaeose preyimted thusuccvs.iuf the 
laud after an absence of ten months. In tbe meantime mission. In 18U2 u mission was established bythis Society 
the mission in Otaheite was almost ou tho brink of ruin, to the neighbourhood of the Caspian ftea. The emperor of 
the natives having become unfriendly to it. Eleven of tbo Russia granted tliciu land on favourable terms, and in 181U 
rnissinnarios, with eight women and children, left tbo island (be settlement of tbe missionaries consisted of thirty-nine 
for Port Jackson, seven of tho missionaries determined porsons. A printing-press was .set up, tracts were distri- 
U)x)n rcinaiiiing, and several proceeded to Tongatohoo. buteil, and 4&vcs ransomed with a view of being instructed 
To prevent an attack of the natives, the missionurios who' to act as cateclusts. * 

hail remoiued at Otaheite offered to give up their personal In addition to the above societies, there bas been lately 
property and stores und tools to Pomarc, the king, but he formed in England tbe ‘ Colonial Missionary Society.’ Tho 
dcclinod taking charge of them, and they were daily in fear * Society for propagating Christianity amongst tbe Jews,’ 
of personal injuries. One of ihu missionaries relapsed, and which expends above 17,000/. a year in this object, may in 
married a native female, and another made a declaration of some respects bo regarded as a missionary institution; and 
iiifldelopiuiuns. InMay, ISOO.bcforethesoeventshadbecome there are several similar sociotios, bot as they arc not da- 
known in England, eleven other missionaries had sailed fur signed fo.r the conversion of heatbon people, they do not 
Otaheite in a convict ship, in which a maliguaut fever broke come within tho' liroils of tba.prescnt notice. The * Hume 
out. Of this number one died at Purl Jackson, one aban- Missionary Society* belongs this cloui It bos stations in 
doned the mission at that place, and unowas taken home, at districts where there is a dcAciency of places of worship, 
the rei{uesl of his brethren, for insubordinate conduct, llie Tbo annual inconm, of tbe Society is id>out 700(1/. Tho 
missionaries who had liecn left on the island made no pro- l^tists have established a ROmo Society, which bas an 
gress in their work, and in the coiirso pf Ava years had annual income of upwards of 2500/. a year. The ‘Pastoral 
scarcely acquired a slight knowledge of tho language. 'In Aid S.uciciy’ is designed to nuuedy the deAcjcnciM in tlm 
1808, on a war breaking out in Olubeitu, the inurrlcd mis- Estabiisheu Church, ond pas instituted in 1836. It grants 
sionaries sailed for Huabcine; when their houses wore aliuutl8,000/.uycartoI79ciurgymenandlByBsiistants,who 
burnt and their gardens laid waste. In February,'1610, are sent to populous districts which are not sufficiouUy pro- 
they retired to New South Wales. Misfortunes htd also vided with regularly appointed clergymen. Within the 
overtaken tho mission at Tungataboo. One misoiouat^ re- last four years, ' City Missionlf'BaVo'been formed in London 
turned his Biblo to his brelhron, three were murdered dur^ and several of the large tsBins.* A^nta are appointed who 
ing a civil war, and tlio remain^r were destitute of clothes visit tho poor imd exhort and read to them tho Scriptures, 
mid ofren of food, and were freqiienlly ill-treated by tbe The ‘LondonCity Mission* bos ap jpcomc of upwards of 
chiefs. A mission to tbo Maniuesas was also broken up. 4000/., and employs 49 agents, who last year made 180,51o 
111 .July, 1811 , some of tbe niissiooaries returned to Ota- visits,and distributed 223,056 tracts. '‘Tbv ‘Society for tliu 
lieilc at the requat of Pomaru. In 1821 tbo Society scut Promotion of Christian KnowIedgo,* the‘Bible Society,’and 
out a deputation to visit the various stations in tho South tbo ‘ Tract Society,’ though nqj miasiohqry societies, uro 
Seas Ibeirdirections being ‘to make themselves thoroughly auxiliaries of forcigtigUssione, wbosdovjeels they proinolo 
acquainted with the stale of missions and of the islands.' by gmnts of books, kc. 

The result of tboir inquiries is contained in a ‘ Journal of Tniro are many missionary institutions tn Europo and 
Voyages and Travels,’by Tyerman and Bennet, edited by tho United Stabia.. The ‘ AmmcaB Board of Commis- 
.Tamos Montgumory,Lonaon, 1631. inDoocmbcr,1796,the sjoners'ibr Foreign Misrisns’is ms principal instituiion of 
SiK-iely scut out missionaries to South Africa, and before the jiind in the United Stales; ana epeb of the principal 
18U4 they had established themselves at Bethelsdorf, on sects in that country, as ih tho caso of the Amuricau 
tho Zak river, Orange river, and in Numttmaland. In 1804 Baptist, has its own institutions for sending out missionaries, 
tlio Society extended its operations to the East Indies, and each of wbilli bos numerous auxiliaiy societies in union 
inissionarios wore stationed at Viiigapatam and Travaircoro. with (ho central society.^n contuiental Kuropo the principal 
111 1807 Mr. (afrerwar^ Dr.} Morrison proceeded to China lAissionnry societies are-^-the herljn Society, German So- 
with tho intention of preparing a translation of the Scrip- ciety, Netherlands Society, Psiris Soriety, Rhenish Sooiety« 
tiircs into the Chincso language, as a preliminary step to and the Society of tho Moravian Brethren,, 
the introduction of Christianity into the Chinese empire, . J’r»«n/5/a/«qi^S9Ci>/t>'t-'"Theex|>endituTeof Aveoftbe 
[MoBBisoit.] In Deromber tlie attention of the Society {wincipal British soeletiet engaged in missions amounted to 
was directed to tbo West Indies, and a missionary station above 330,000/. according to their last annual Reports; and 
was established in Domcrara. . the material support which is afforded them by other reli- 

In 1804 tho ‘ Society for Missions to Africh and tho Salt* gious institutions would con^robly swell tw amount 
was established by some members of.the Established Church, there ore also several institutkms whose operations are vu a 
The Society ii dow called the ‘ Church Uiasicoaiy So- small scale. 
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1 . Incorporated Society for tlto Propagation of ibe Gospel laymen and 3 femalo Europeans, besides 5 native clergy- 
in Foreign Parts. Rccciiitsfor 1837,43,3G5t.; expenditure, men and 3d‘i laymen, and 18 femalo teachers, making &4t 
S3.949/.; number of subscribers about 12,000; the number individuals. Number of ichools 441, attended by21,091 
of legacies of above lUU^ received from 1703 to 1837, 971, seboinrs. 

of which SO amounted to sums above lOOVf., including two 4. Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Society, 1837. Re- 
of 4 S,UU 0 /. and 30,0UO/. each. The receipts consists of ccipts, 84,618/.; exranditurc, 100,077/. The number of 
sulMchjilions, donations, and legacies, to the amount of missiunariescmployedwas3I4; catechi8tsaudreader8,3176; 
1C.0N2/.; legacies, 479/1; dividends and rents, 6747/.; salaried teachers, 296; gratuitous teachers. 3336: making 
special fund raised for tlie education and religious in- the total number ofagents 7l2i. The number of members 
Btruction of the negroes in the British West Indies, in society was 06,639, and 40,538 children and adults attend 
8069/.; portion of parliamentary grant for erection of theschuols; the total number of persons immediately under 
school-houses in the West Indies, 13,000/. Thechiefex- thecare of theSocioty in foreign parts being ll6,lC7,as far 
ponses wore under tiM fedkiwing heads;—North America as could be ascertained, la 1837 twenty donations were ro- 
(diuceses of Quebec and NovaScotial, 12,2641.; India, mis- ceived of 60/.; fourteen of 100/.; six avenming above 360/. 
sionartes and teachers, 8933/.; expenses of Bishop's Ck)i- each; and one anonymous gift of 2000/. ne sum of 3864/. 
lege, Calcutta, including the collo^ presa, 4326/.; several was received from Ireland in subscriptions, and upwards 
genoral expenses of missions and schools, 1821/.; Cape of of 20uu/. from the town of I.cc<ls. In 1818 a legacy «>f 
Good Hope, 2 aii^onaries and outfit, 339/.; Westliidios, 9986/. was rocoivod. Expensesof stations:-Ireland, :1.'>:10/.; 
liayments for the erection and enlargement of churches, Prance, 2160/.; Spain, 944/.; Ceylon, 6412/.; Conti- 
chapels,and schooMiouses, 1.3.890/.; towards tho support of ne^tal India, 6461/.; New South Wales, 1880/.; Van 
clergymen and unonlained teachers engaged in the religious Diemen's l^nd, 2292/.; New Zealand, 2323/.; Frioiidly 
instruction of iho neeroe* 7169/. Urged by the recent Islands, 3316/.; South Africa, 8966/.; Western Africu, 
social changei, ill the Wsatlndics and the spiritual destitution 3969/.; West Indies, 22,000/.; British America. OOOti/. 
0 flhepcnaIsetllem 0 BtainAu 8 traIiB,theSucietyhasrecently During the year tho Society sent out 48 miaaionaries, 
made exertions in those two quarters. From 1813 to 1833, 17 of whom were accompanied by their wives, 
the Society had themanagoment of a grant annually voted 6. Missions of the Church of Scotland, 1837. Thu mis- 
by parliament for thesuj^rt m clergymen in the North sion under the direction of a committee of tho General 
American Colonics. Notice was given in 1832 that this Assembly is at present conflnod to the department of general, 
grant would be diecontinuod iia/uture; bnt on the reiuon- acientifte, and religious instruction, aiul has seminaries at 
Btmiice of the Society, that tho whole of the roiaiiun'EU’ies Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras. In tlic Assembly's sctioul 
would be unprovided for, the government agreed to con- at Calcutta upwards of 700 boys and young men, of all 
tinuo tho allowance for three years longer on a roduced classes and castes, arc taught the common branches of 
scale. In 1882 the sum of 12,000/. was voted; 8000/. in education, algebra, mathomatics. and other sciences. At 
1633; ami 4000/. in 1834. 'The Society has been compulled Bombay above 1000 native children allcnd the Society’s 
to reduce the salaries of ita missionaries in that quarter, schools, and there is also a school at Poona, in the saiiio 
and in 1837 was compulled to sell 10,000/. of Its funded urosidency; and in 1837 a school was established at Madras, 
properly to meet deAciencies. Previous to 1823, Iho ‘ So- The funds received in aid of tho Assembly's missions average 
cicty for promotirfg Christian Knowledge’ expended a about 4000/. a year. 

r urtion of its funds in supporting missionaries in Southern A society has recently been ostablishcd at Glo.'.gow which 
odio, but in that year this department was placed has sunt missionaries to Calfriirio. Tlic ‘ London Corre- 
under (he Gospel Society. The number of missionaries sponding Committec’is an ausiliaiy of tho General Assem- 
now vmployed is 231, of whom JGp aro employed in British bly, and about 600 /. a year are raised by it in aid of foreign 
North America. * ' missions. Missionary ojieratioiis have liuoa commenced nt 

2. Baptist Missionan’Society. 1837-8. Receipts, 22,416/.; tlio Cope of Good Hope, in connection with the Church of 
expenditure,20,G22/. Thi&coatefmaintainingmisBionarysta- Scotland. 

tionBiathefullowingcuuntrica,in 1837,was—forContinonlal 6. Missions of tho United Brethren, 1837. These mis- 
India, 4237/.; Ceylon, 390/.; java,34C/.; Sumatra, 10/.; sions have long been held in high estimation in Kngbiid, 
.Tumaica, 7462/., and 260/. for chapels iri the sauio island;, and about 4300/. are annually cuntrihutud hero for their 
Bahamas. 12494: Honduras. 380/.; South Africa, 27/. M support, under the direction of tho ‘London Association.' 
tliese and the various sub-stations in connection with theiK The number of missionaries employed by the Moravian 
69 ihissionariet, 44 native praachers. and 69 scboolmostcrs Brethren bas been increased from 166 , in 1817, to 237, in 
were tnointaini^. In 1836 the Society received a legacy of 1838. A sum amounting, on an average, to 12,000/. a year 
6784/. is raised for their support of which 6840/. is received f^rom 

2 . London Missionary Society, 1838. Receipts, 70,266/.; persons of other dunoiuinatiuns. About 60,600 souls aro 
expenditure, 76,818/. Disbursements in 1837-8 on account under tho core of tho Brethren, namely, 44,000 negroes in 
of the following raissionsi—wButU Seas, 10,327/.; Malacca, the West Indies, 3600 IlottentoU and Caffres, and 3000 
1989/.; Singapore, 200/.; *Tciiing, 972/.; Java, 637/.; natives of Labradur, Greoulanil, and North America. 
NurlhcmIndio,6962/.: Southern India, 16,1.04/.; Russian Most of the societies publish periodical accounts of tho 
Empire, 662/.; Corftli 1*7/.; South Africa, 8814/.; Mau- state of their reactive missions. The last Annual Report 
ritius. 426/.; Demerara, 384llr; Berbice. 6316/.; Jamaica, of tbo Church Missionary Society shows that about 2600/. 
7497/. Of the amontit raised by the yearly coutributiona, had been expended in preparing and publishing thesowurks, 
15,779/. were sfmeiplly subscribed for seventeen different vis. for 12,280 ctmiot of Annual Report, 20,000 abstracts of 
objects, of wbiclv4*91/. waafor a South-Sea mission-ship; do., 145,600 of' Missionary Record,’ 601,375 of ‘ Quarierly 
800/. for exploratbty voyages j** I ^1 flhfor femalo education. Paper,' and 3060 copies of tbo ‘ Missionary Register.' Thu 
The sum of 46004 was received from government in fid of J..oiidon Society’s expenditure under the sauiu head was 
school houses in tho West Indies. Tho Society, at 466 1764/., and others in proportion; but it is by this extensive 
stations and out-stations, maintains 640 EuropMU mis- dissemination pf missionary intolligence tliat lliu public 
sionaries and assistants, of whom 196 are missionaries, end have been brought to eutcrlain so strong an iiiteicst in 
32 European and 473 native assistants. The number of missions. 

churches under their care is 93, with 7347 communicants; The exertions of other missioiuiry societies aro noticed in 
and 668 schools contain 36.974 scholars. TheBoeiety pos- the following section. 

sosscs 17 printing establishmcnls. * Oeographt/ Mittiont .—In tho Thirty-eighth Report 

3. Church Missionary Soeiety, 1637. Receipts, 72,031/.; of tho Church Missionary Society it is obsorveil that each 
expenditure, 91,463/.-. .The West African mission was mission is marked by various degrees of ignorance end 
maintained at a cost of 4014/.; South-Afrienn, 1709/.; tho knowledge. ‘There is a kind of graduated scale, measuring 
Muditerranean missions (inohiding Malta, Greece, Asia from the Zoolu tribos, who are at tbo lowest point, where 
Minor, Egypt, and AbyssiniaX 66684; North India, 11,623/.; evon the sovereign is only learning to spell; advancing 
Bouth India, 8472/.; Western India,2927/.; Ceylon, 3987/.; further, to the Now Zealanders, who are just beginning to 
Cbina, 491/.; New Zealand, 12,764/., including the pur- catch the most elementary ideas of the Seriptures; thenco 
chasu of goods fur barter with the natives; New Holland, further, tracing the plain but ueeful studies of the negro on 
172/.; Jamaica, 9210/.; Guian^ 1439/.; Trinidad, 3694/.; either side of the Atlantic; then reaching further, to tbs 
North-west America, l9'45/. At 96 principal stations, 68 yet imperfect modern literature of the eastern regions of the 
English and 10 Lutheran clergy are maintained, and 81 Mediterranean; thence, riaiug higher etiil, to the varied 
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acquirement* of India; and, highest of all, to the culti¬ 
vated and improving native society of Calcutta and other 
parts of Bengal.’ Under Ibarteen heads we give a view of 
ibe missions of all the principal societies. 

I, Weitern AJtiea. —Stations at Sierra Leone, Bathurst, 
Ca|>e Coast. Cape Palmas, Freetown, Kiasey, &c. Stations 
of the Church missions, 18; 7 European clergymen and 9 
laymen employed, and 19 native teacbora; commudricanta, 
90*2; schools, 24; scholars, 3663; baptisms, 91; candi¬ 
dates, 697; average attendance on public worship, Sundey 
morning, 3870—evening, 1880—week-day evening. 1880. ' 
Wesleyan missions: 14 missionaries and 42 catechists and 
readers, 24 salaried teachers, 8384 members in society, and 
1496 children and adults in the schools. At Macarthy 
Island, 300 miles up the Gambia. 200 individuals have been 
baptised. A grammar in the Mandingo language has been 

f irinted, and also the Gospel of St. Matthew in ihe same 
aiigusgo. The ‘Foulah Mitsiun Inatitution ’ is intended 
to promote the temporal as well as the spiritual welfare of 
that people. The ‘ German Missionary Society' baa esta¬ 
blished a mission ill theAsbantee country, and the ‘Ameri¬ 
can Episcopal Missions' one at Cape Palmas, to which 
three missionaries have been appointed, who are intending 
to establish a superior school. The ‘American Board of 
Missions’ has a station in the same quarter, whore a print¬ 
ing-press has been set up and schools established. The 
children are docile, and learn to read with tolerable ease in 
three months. The* American Baptists’ have also mission¬ 
aries employed in this part of AiVica, which is also Ihe 
scene of tho labours of the American Colonization So¬ 
cieties. 

8. South 4/nr(i.—The United Brethren employ 45 mis¬ 
sionaries amongst the Hottentots, Caffres, and Tombookies. 
At the settlement of Gensdendal the natives are employed 
as smiths, waggoD-makers, carpenters, tanners, and masons. 
In the schools reading, writing, and accounts are tuught; 
sewing is taught in the female schools. Infant schools have 
been established. Amongst the Tambookics many of the 
women have begun to wear gowns; some of the men have 

K laiitcd wheat, and inaiiurM their land. Hie London 
IiKsionary Society lias 31 stalioos, 24 missionaries, and 18 
assistants; 18 churches, 1382 conununiranls, and 4721 
scholars. This statement includes the stations amongst tho 
Caffres, Onquns, and Namacqnas, and others beyond the 
colony. The state of tho schools among the Hottoutots is on- 
eouruging; tho people are rapidly improving in a knowledge 
of ngticulture, and many of them lead a moral life. The 
Becliuanas are said to bo moot anxious in their desire aftor 
knowledge. Wesleyon missions: 21 missiunarieii, and 24. 
aaUrierl and 173 gratuitoos teachers, are employed in the 
Cope Colony and amongst the Caffres and Bcchuanas; the 
number of members in society is 1281, and 1594 children 
attend the schools. The missionaries uso tho Siebusna 
Ungusge. and several elementary books have been printed 
at the mission press for the use of Iho natives. The French 
Society of Protestant missions has four principal stations in 
South Africa, oorth of tho Orange river. The French mis- 
sionarios state that among the Beohuonls the progress of 
conversion has been very slow, and that the chiefs impede 
this work as much as possihlo; but their hopes are in the 
rising generation. Among the Bassonto-Beenudnas many 
adults nave learned to tmiI, and both men and women 
have clothed themielvee in the European manner. The 
Hhenish Society employs misaionanos, who are chiefly 
engaged in preaching to the colonists of the Cil\w of Good 
Hope, as well as in oqganisug schools. Tbs American 
Board bos four stations m the neighbourhood at Port Natal, 
and the mibsionaries have set up a press for printing tracts 
in the Zoolu language. The Church MiMtoniry Society 
and the Bsptist Soeiety have only lately commenc^ mis¬ 
sions ill South Africa. 

3. Aftican In 1835 the work of 

millions wu making oonaiderabU progress, when an edict 
was issued suppressing ell Cfartstisn initruelion. [Mada- 
OASCAR.] A few converts afterwards met in seorecy on a 
mountain, for the purpose of reeding the Scriptures and 
other religious exercise*; but the practiee becoming known 
to the authorities, sixtessi were apprehended, one of whom, 
8 woman of superior mind nsmM Rafiaravary, was put to 
doatb, after having been flogged with great BevoriQi, m the 
hope that she would mtk« a cmfeeKop of the names of her 
coinpsniona She met her deeth with flmmeas end eoOH. 
poaure. There have been other martyr^ and no iastihtee 
P.C.»No.946. 
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of apoataey has yet been recorded of tbe Christian converts. 
A Urge number of persons ste still in bonds or in lUvsry, 
and theqneen proposed to put them all to death, but was 
dissuaded by her otCcers. No change in ibis state of things 
is expected at present. 

4. Inland Sear.—Hie Red. Hedilerranean, Black, and 
Caspian seas, and Poraian Gulf. At Malta theChureh Mis- 
aionary Society has a press, at whioh, in 1837, 25,338 copies 
of tracts and other works were printed in toe Greek, Arabic, 
and Turkish languages. The Wesleyan Soeiety bsis also a 
station at Malta. In tbe kingdom of Greece above 1100 
young persons, from 4 to 17 or '2U, are receiving instruction 
torough the instrumentality of missions. Tbe American 
Board has stations at Atliens, Argus, and Arioptdis in Laco¬ 
nia, and tho missionaries are employed in preaching, and in 
the publication and distribution of tracts, and in establish¬ 
ing schools. In 1837 above 17,000 copies of books, contain¬ 
ing 616,427 pages, were minted at Athens at the expense of 
tho mission. American Episcopal MissionsSchools have 
been establisbetl at Athens, which are attended by above 
600 scholars. The mission family comprises 40 sotds. So 
successfully has ibe work of education been conducted in 
the mission seminary, that applications have been received 
by the heads of the mission ftom Constantinople, Asia 
Minor, Moldavia, See., to tako under their care tbe daugh¬ 
ters of rich Greeks, to eduqata them as they thought best. 
Five male and eight femalo Greek teachers are employed. 
In the island of Syra tbe Episcopal (American) Missions 
have a printing establishment, which,in 1837, issued 39,000 
oopies of ihirluen publicatioas, varying in size Aem 6 to 429 
pages each. This press is about to be given up. Crete is 
also a station of the same Society, Tlie state of education 
in this island is depluruble, and scarcely a copy of the Serip- 
tures is to bo found: Corfu is a station of the London Mti- 
sioiiury Society, and their ntiasionary performs tbe duties of 
inspcctor^neral of schools in the Ionian IsIaAds. Tlia 
British government has racciitly ordered books tobe nrintfxl 
for a regular course of instruction fn the Lsneoterian 
schools of tbe Ionian Islands. The Amerivan Board has 
establisbed schools at Couslantinvple for tbe Greeks and 
Armenians of that capital, and endeavoured to excite 
among them a religious spirit; but these efforts have met 
willi great opposition. 

Ava Minor.—t\\a exertions of the Church Missionary 
Sociuty to eslablisli Greek and Armenian schools at Smyrna 
have been unsuccessful, tlie Armenians declining their ser¬ 
vices, and the Greek hiorareby wormly opposing them. In 
.the meantime llip roissionariw are preparing useful and 
tfriptural books in Ihe Turkish language. The American 
Rjard has a press nt Smyrna, at^hich, in 1836, there were 
printed 25,618 copies uftliirty-eignt different works in modern 
Greek, besides copies of Works in Armenian, including a 
new version of the Armenian Testament. Two magazines, 
in Greek and Armenian, are published monthly. Tbe 
schools M'hich were ntterapted to ^ established have failed; 
but an interest has been excited oatbe subject of education, 
and tiio missionaries at prhsenv chietU direct their attention 
to the distribution of books in Azik Minor. 

The Church -Miwondky Society has establishod 
schools at Cairo, which Wf mostly attended bv Copts. 
There aro 114 scholars in the {bmale school, in which needle¬ 
work is taught, and reading and writing- 
Abyttinia.^la consequence of the opposition oxeitad 
iq^inst tho serv'ants o^ho.Cburrh Missionary Society, they 
haVw- been obliged to return to Cairo. The mission was 
enoounlering considcrablo difficulties, when the arriv^ of 
an Italian priest and a Frenchman, for the purpose, it is 
understood, of reviving" the Roman Catholic mission in 
Abyssinia, consideiably increased the clamour against 
thenf. The Italian priest aflerwai^ penetrated to Gondar, 
and opened, a communication wifti the king of Show, 
l^e ejected missionaries bad procured a firman to tbe 
king of Shoa, and at the latest occounts were prejyring to 
visit bis territories. Persia:—tbe American Board aeat n 
mission to the Neatorian# in 1835, with instrqotiona to form 
a station on tbe western side of the Kurdish Moantaiaa. 
One of tbe objeete of the missum is to improve education. 
There are 38 pupils in the seminary, or boBiding-aohoot, 
who are taken foom different Neatorian vUIagm; a Sun¬ 
day school has been establisbed; and a fount of Svre-Cbal- 
daie type been received; but tito Board baa not ^n able 
to find a printer to undtttake this department of tbe mis¬ 
sion. A physioiaa is attaehed to toe mimfea. Who is resorted 

Vot.XV.-2N 
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to the people from all quarters. The Americau Episco* 
pal Socie^ is on tlic }>oint of sondinf; a uiissiunary to 
Northern Persia, Syria, and Palestine: the AuericonBMrd 
has stations at Beyruut and Jerusalem, and service is per> 
formed in the Arabic language. Twelve pupils belonging 
to the Marutiite. Greek, Greek*Catholic, and Arujenian 
churches, wilh two Protestants and a youth uf Jewish 
dcKcciit, are boarded in the Mission Seminar]', and are edu¬ 
cated with a view to future usofhlncss in the missionary 
cause. The fomalo school is attended by 25 pupils. The 
missionaries state that a female boarding-school might be 
advantageously opened at Beyrout. At the press 16,200 
copies of seven different works were printed in 1837 for 
dlUribulion, At Jerusalem a small native cungregaiion bus 
been furmud. Male and female schools have been opened. 
The demand fur books is said to be increasing in Syria and 
Palestine. 

Atiatic AtMffd,—'The stations of the German Missionary 
Society were abolishetl by an ukase of (he emporur in 
1837. Siberia:—conversions have been rare in this quarter. 
The London Missionary Society has a station ICO miles 
•outh-oast of Irkutsk, and another at Khoton. where a press 
has been establish<Ml, at which a translatum of the Bible is 
now printing; and there is a third station at Ona. 

Mobanimc^n MUsious. A visit to Persia has induced 
Mr. Merrick, of the American Board, to form an opinion 
that missions to Mohammedan countries are at present pre¬ 
mature, and that the preliminary step should Iw to elevate 
the character of the Oriental cbtirchus, whose condition 
degrades Clirbtiauity in Uic eyes uf the followers of Moham¬ 
med. 

6. China and India beyond the Gangea.-^ln Chinn tho 
difficulties in the way of mi^<sionur^cs obtaining access to 
the country have been latterly ralher increasing than dimi¬ 
nishing : the frontier stations are therefore rcgnnled witli 
great interest by th<> friends of misiiiiins. Most of tho prin¬ 
cipal missionary societies throughout the world have sta¬ 
tions ill India beyond the Ganges. Tho CnthoHca are the 
only European missionaries who preach Christianity in the 
interior parts of the Chinese empire. The Jjondon Mission¬ 
ary Society has not yet been aolo to fill the vacant station 
at Canton. At Singapore the Society lius two labourers and 
two at Malacca; and at the latter place service is performed 
every Sunday to a crowded congregation of Chinese. In 
18.17 tho number of Chinese baptised was ib; and there 
were 205 hoys and 115 girls in the Cliinesc, and 70 boys 
and 20 girls in tho Malay schuds. Tho Chinese girls’- 
schools are entirely supported by iliu sale of useful and 
fancy articles sent iVom Mginnd. The number of studunts 
in the Anglo-Chinese college is six, licsides Chinese youths. 
Above 30,000 copies of the Scriptures, or |H)rtions thereof, 
and tracts, are distributed annually. At Penang there are 
two missionaries but no native communicants. Five Malay 
schools contain 111 scholars, and 11 Chinese children are 
under instruction. The issues fVom the press at Penang, in 
1637. were 12,500 publications in Malay; and the circulation 
10,000, of works in the Malay, Chinese, Tnmul, Dutch, and 
English langutiges. The Mj^y publications were sheet- 
tracts and wore issued in c^k-qnence of some atrocious 
murders. A Society has been formed at Penang fur the Dif¬ 
fusion of Christian Knowledge amongst tho ChuUcks and 
Bengalees inhabHing the island; and a school for girls bos 
been established undei its auspices. Tlie American Baptists 
have missions in Siam, and at Bankok, a city supposed 
to contain aboiA 500.000 inliabiianls, four-fifths of whom 
are Chinese, they ha^’e established printing and lithogra¬ 
phic presses. In 1637 about two million octavo pans in 
the Chinese and Siamuse languages were printed. I'bese 
publications are distributed as fast as they can be Wbrked 
off. Four of the missionaries devote themselves to the 
Siamese, and live to the Chinese. In a recent excursion 
about 60 miles north of Bankok, a point never before 
reached by Proteatant niuionariee, 900 Siamese and 3000 
Chinese tracts were distributed to eager inquirers. Evi¬ 
dence Is adduced in the * Rej^’ showing that these tracts 
are extensively read. In a Inter fkom the Roman Catholic 
Apostolic Vicar of Siam, it is stated that 'books are re¬ 
ceived, because tbm coat nothing; are laughed at, but no 
one is converted.' The American tnissionknea, it is stated, 
make handsome presents' to the authorities, and have built 
* commodious bouses, where they spend their time agreeably 
tn the senety of iheit wives and femiliee.’ The CaUtolie 
BUMioDaiiei) on the other ban^ regard tho mortificatioill 


and hardships of their labours as calculated to promote the 
objects of their mission. (Annalt qf the Propag. qf the 
Faith, 1638.) The American Baptists have also a burmah 
mission consisting of several ataltons, at which 30 mission¬ 
aries and a laige number of native assistants are employed 
In 1836, 343 Karens and Barmans were baptised. Tho 
missionary press is conducted on a scale which the most 
sanguine would scarcely anticipate. The prinling-office is in 
the heart of the city of Maulmein, and is built of brick in 
the form of an I,, 78 l«et long each way and 66 wide, »nd is 
two stories high. It contains a power-press, four hand- 
presses, twenty-five cases of types, founts in three languages, 
and, with the binding department, employs 25 natives. By 
this time five additional presses and a large supply of paper 
have been received. It u intended to set up a press in an 
out-station where 8000 tracts had recently been distributed 
in two days at a festival. At the station of Sudiya the 
^ard have three missionaries, a printer, and assistants. 
About nine years ago the American Board coromuuced a 
mission in China, ana it has now two missionaries stationed 
at Canton, who are chiefly ocotmied in preparing works fur 
the jircsB, and revising the Scriptures. At Macao the 
Bnara has set up a press, and tho printer who superintends 
itisstudyingtheChineseandJapanoselanguages. Two mis¬ 
sionaries and a physician ore stationed at Bankok, the latter 
of whom is daily visited by 20 or 30 jiatients, whom he 
addresses on subjects of religion. A Chinese and a Siamese 
school have been established, which are attended bv only a 
small number of pupils. Four missionaries and a physician 
are slationed at Singapore, who ore acquiring the Chineso 
language. The school is considered toe most important 
department at this station. The press is very actively em¬ 
ployed in printing Chinese tracts, also works in the Malay 
ana Japanese languages; hut it is stated that the ability 
of the Chinese to road is over-rated. The Chinese station 
of the American Episcopal Missionary Society is at Batavia, 
hut its efforts are intended to be directed to Chiniw Hero 
also &re two missionaries and a physician engoged in study¬ 
ing the Chinese and Malay languages. A Chinese sclioul 
of 20 boys and 9 girls is found an invaluable aid in acquiring 
tho Chinese collociuially. The Church Missionary Society 
and the Baptist Missionary Society are the only English 
societies which at present send missionaries beyond tho 
Ganges. The former Society has stations at Akyab, an 
island 450 miles south-east of Scrampore, and at Cliittagong; 
and the latter has one missionary at Singapore, who is 
studying Chinoso and Malty. 

6. h^ia uvt/iin the Gangee ,—This quarter is by far the 
most important field of missionary exertion, and the moral 
obligation to convey religious instruction to nearly 150,000,000 
of people under our dominion has been deeply fell in Groat 
Britain. India is also the active scone of missionary labours 
for the American and many of the European societies. It 
is difficult to separate the exertions of such institutions as 
the Bible Society from those societies whose exclusive ob¬ 
ject is the conversion of the heathen. The British and 
Foreign Bible BuSietyhas expended 112,000/. in this portion 
of Indio, either in grants of Docks or paper, or for the pur¬ 
poses of translation; and the Scriptures have been printed 
in all the principal languages and dialects of India. Thu 
‘ Christian Knowledge Society ’ has sent funds for the erec¬ 
tion of churches and mission-houses, and presented depdts 
of ^oks and lending-librarios, and has supplied the mate¬ 
rials for futnishing sohools and prinling-offioet. The Prayer 
Book and HomiU Society has sent out its translated works. 
The Religions Tract Society distributes annually an im 
mense number of its publications through tlw Various mis¬ 
sions ; and there are also several important local institutions 
which are engaged in promoting edneation, and are con¬ 
ducted more or less in a spirit of missionary oo-operation. 
The Society for the Propantion of the Gospel founded a 
mission college at OalouttaIn 1820; and it has ostabhsbed 
roissioiiB in connection with the collep in the neighbourhood 
of Cslcutta and Cawnpore. The Soeie^ has a seminary at 
Vepery andagnmmar-sebool. Anumbw of native teochers 
is expected from these insUtotiras, In the dioceses of Cal¬ 
cutta and Madras 22 missiontries and ll oateehists an em¬ 
ployed IntbelastRepoitoftlAChurchMiasiona^Society 
It is statsd that u nspeets the coitenston tff Christianity 
in India the great obstacle is the difliealty of finding willing 
and competent agenU eitter at home or abiead. Baptist Mis¬ 
sions :—At Csloutta, to wbkh six pnt-etations are attached, 
with sub-stations in many vUlagei^ tte IniMionsrisa devote 
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tbeir time to tniiBletipg vid publishing the Scriptures, and 
improved versions an in progress; and in forming and 
Buporintending schools, fh>m many of which native teachers 
and preachers proceed to aid in tlie work. A few indivi. 
duals are annually baptised. Church Missionary Society 
In Northern India, extending from Calcutta to Ana, and 
includingBenaroa, there are 12 stations, atwhicb fourteen 
missiunarios are empluyed, two native misaionaries, two cate¬ 
chists, forty-one native and Eurasian teachers. Communi¬ 
cants (at Calcutta and Benares) ore 32; attendants at public 
wurship 1111; schools 63, scholars 3844, ebiedy boys. The 
bishop of Calcutta states tbat 'tbo education of youth on 
Christian principles has * loosened the chains of Hindooisnt-’ 
Tho Western louian Mission has its principal stations at Bon;- 
bay and Nassuck. Within 12 miles of Bombay 460 children 
ore under instruction; and, as at Calcutta and Madras, 
there is an inslitutiou fur the purpose of giving a superior 
education to young natives who give promise of becoming 
useful miuionaiy labourers. At Nassuck there are schools 
for 367 boys and 80 girls. The missionaries endeavour to 
promote their o^cct by discuuions, conversation, and 
preaching. The Ewuth Indian mission includes Cochin, on 
tho Malabar coast, and Madr^ with the stations in the 
Tinnoveliy missionmissionaries employed 11, catechists 4, 
native mis-sionaries 3, native assistants 161, communicants 
314, schools 149, scholars 4634 Of the Palamcottah station 
it is slated that the congregations are increasing. * but the 
new coiners aro evidently influenced by worldly motives,’ 
ami should they be disappointed, they will relapse into liea- 
tbenism. Tlie conduct of tho oonvorte ‘ diSerti in very few 
respects from that of the heathen, except in the outward 
mode of worship.’ The German Missionary Society had 
retrently a missionary in tho Tinncvelly district. London 
Missionary Society:—Principal stations at Calcutta,Cliin* 
surah, Berbampore, Benares. Mirzaporc, Surat, Bclgaum, 
Bangalore, Salem, Coimbatore, Trevandrum, Nagercoih 
Neyoor, Combaironum, Cbittore, Madras, Cuddupah, aud 
Visagapatam. Number of stations and out-stations .110. 
missionaries36, European and native assistants 376, schools 
293. These numbers refer to the territories of ibo East 
India Company and those of tho protected slates. It is 
stated that the natives who become acquainted with Bugltsh 
are roucli more favourably dispnsud than tliose who remain 
ignorant of it. At Cbinsurah the people have ibcmselves 
established English schools under iiativo masters. Thu 
inissiou presses are actively at work, and great numbers of 
tracts aro printed, which are inquired for by pcoplo from all 
parts. In the Coimbatore district, at tho commencemont 
of tho mission, no schoolmaster could be found who would 
trach Christian books; now there are 12 boys’ schools on 
Christian principles. Tho prejudices against femolc edu¬ 
cation are rapidly giving way. In the Xravancore district, 
ill an area of 460 square miles, about 6000 persons, including 
children, are connected with the mission. In the seminary 
fur training native missionaries, four of the youths reed the 
Greek Testament with facility. The eflects of missions in 
the district of Cbittore ure favourably displayed in the habits 
and nonduct of the natives, many of whom, in placo of re- 
sortiog to moadicancy, are engaged in honest labour, but 
‘ spirituality is scarcely visible.’ At Madras the native con¬ 
gregation consists of 8U ^rsoDS, of whom 35 are communi¬ 
cants. General Baptist Missions:—Stations at Cuttack aud 
five other places within 360 miles of Calcutta; 78 commu¬ 
nicants, but this number includes Europeans. At Cuttack a 
printing-press has been set urn atwbicb 10,000 bymn-books, 
20,000 trsots, 2000 Baxters ‘ Call,* and 4000 * Pilgrim’s 
Progrett* have been printed. Wesleyan Missionary 8<mety: 
—Principal stations at Bangalore, Oobee (a town in the 
Mysore country), Negapatam, and Madras, each of which 
embraces an extensive dUtriet; missionaries 12, assistant- 
missionaries 7, pslaried teachers 24. members 346. seboUrs, 
obietly Hindus, 1375. The gospel is preached ip English, 
Tamul. Canareso, and Portuguese; and religious instruction 
has occasionally 1 m» given in Telogoo. Church of Scot¬ 
land MiatioosThe natpre of tbeir labours bu already 
been described, and statements given showing the great 
importaoos of their scbods at Calcutta, Bombay, and 
Madras. The Gennan Missionary Society has four jnis- 
sionariss at Mongalotcsb and tbrqs »t Qbarwor, and five ware 
seottmt lastyw to establish a mis^ at Hoohly. In 
'837 a ssmins^ ww begun for training naUve eatetdiii^ 
and sehoolnaastsra, and was soon sttendM by 22 young Ca- 
narsps. Amsrietit Board of Missions:— Ih the Mibratia 


missions 6 missionaries, 2 assistants, and 1 printer arc em¬ 
ployed. The seminary at Abmednuggur, supported at an 
annual cost of lOOU dollars, has about 60 pupils from 6 to 
16 yean of age, and tbo course of study embraces several 
years, and includes tho acquisition of EuglUb. The English 
residoiita are liberal aiipporlors of this institution. At the 
mission-press,-which has been also employed by other so¬ 
cieties, 61,450 copies, containing 3,127,850 pages, were 
printed in 1839 in the Mahratla language. The Tamul 
mission has stations at Madura and four otlior places, at 
which 11 rnissioDaries, 1 medical missionary, 1 physician, 
and 16 iiaiivo assistants are engaged. At Madura daily 
preaching is usually msuntoined amongst the people at the 
schools and in the vestibules of the idol temples. Tho op¬ 
portunities of instructing the natives are numerous during 
a journey. When tbe tuissiunary slops at a school the 
eoplo assemble out of curiouty, and while seated on his 
orso he may profitably hold a discourse of from two to ten 
roiniUes. In Madura and its vicinity there aro 43 schools, 
containing 1739 scholars, and at Dindegal 17, containing 
554 B(-h«^rs. A small proportion of tho people can 
read, hut tho population being immense, the number of 
readers is great. Applications fur books are received from 
the most remote villages. In the district comprehending 
Madras there are 26 schools, with 750 scliolurs, and the at- 
tundanco on preaching varies from 380 to 400. The Arne- 
ricon Board lias recently purchased the extensive printing 
estahlishmcnt of the Church Missionary Society at Madras. 
It contains eight printing-pressc:^ a lithugr^bic press, 
Ofleen founts of type for printing in English, TamnI, and 
Tclagnu, also an hydraulic press, and all the means for past¬ 
ing type Slid binding books. The Bible has not been com¬ 
pleted in Tclogou. In a few years it is vspected that the 
operations of this press will supply the reading population 
amongst tho Taiiuii people with portions of the Scriptures, 
tracts, &c. American Presbyterian Mission:—Stations at 
I-oodianuh, the most remote of the British stations to the 
north-west, near tho Sutlej, which divides the territories 
under the power or influence of England from tliosc of Kun- 
jctit Singh. There arc 2 schools, English and Hindustanco, 
niul 2 printing-presses, under the care of ono missionary. 
Shuraiipn, 110 raitcs distant from Loodianah, is another 
station of this mission, and was selected on account of the 
largo fairs held at Ilnrdwar, which are attended by people 
from every part of Asia except China, amongst whom tracts 
con Im usefully distributed. Persian books aud tracts are 
in demand. Allahabail.,thQ remaining station, is resorted 
to by immenso multitudes of pilgrims from distant parts. 
At tho last account only one missionary rcsidud here, but 
others have been since sent from the United States to Juiii 

him. 

7. Ceyhn .—Baptist missions ■—Stations at Colombo and 
five other places. A controversy is carried on with the Ro¬ 
man Catholics, and fifteen numbers of the ’ Protestant Vin¬ 
dicator’ have been published. Church missions:—stations 
4, missionaries 8, printer 1, native catechists and teachers 
81, attendants on public worship 2365, communicants 120, 
schools 66, scholars 1880 , chiefly bo^ Service is performed 
in tho Tamul and Singhaj^e languages. Since 1823 
above 100 youths Itnvo bran educated at the mission semi¬ 
nary. The increasing knowledge, experience, and stability 
of the native agents is regarded as tbe most premising 
(baturc of tho mission. Wc.^Ioyan Missions:—Tbo Ceylon 
mission is conducted in two divisions, the Singbalose and 
the Tamul, the northern part of the island being inhabited 
bv a distinct race professing Buddhism, and the south by 
llindu iilolaters aim Mohammedans. Stations in the Sin¬ 
ghalese division 5, missionaries 5. assistant-missiuuaries 9, 
salaried teoebm 99, members in society 666; scholars, 
adults, and children, 4471. lu the Tamul division there 
are 4 stations, 8 missionaries and assistants. 37 salaried 
teachers. 139 members, and 2136 scholars. The missionaries 
report that regular congregations are established all over 
the island; thousands of tracts in four different languages 
are distributed every month, which aro sakl to be eagerly 
read; schools might be increased tnany extent; discuasioa 
OR religious subjects is almost universal; and the ' entire 
evangelization' of the island engages the anxious attention 
of tbe Society. American Board of Missions;- s t ations 
and out-aUtions 13, missionaries 6, native preachers 4. native 
assistant| 71, phvsician 1, printer 1, female aaaistaul-mis- 
■ionarics. being tbewit'esofmUsionarieskQd the physicians, 
7, Id sixteen places of worship, avenge attendance 2700 
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penon», communicantii 330. In 187 froe-achoolt there are I 
4733 tnaleand 1041 female soUolars, beiidej 131 in the 
male and 96 in the female lioarding-scbools. The press 
gives employment to flfly natives. A few years ago the 
only tracts disiributod were written on the olla, and a single 
writer could only make four or five copies a-(lay. In 1837 
the imrober of pages printed, of tracts, of (he Scriptures, and 
other works, was 12,436,000. This mission being in some 
diffleuities in 1837, the governor, in his official capacity, sent 
s donation of 200/.. ' in loketi of the high sense entertained 
of the services of the mission in the northern provinces.* 

8 Indian Arehijxlago.-^ln August. 1837, a regulation 
in reference to foreign missions in these seas was issued by 
the Netherlands (local) government:—' That no missionary 
from any foreign country shall be i>ermitted to establish 
himself anywhere in Netherlands India, excepting on the 
island of Borneo, this purmission to be granted only to 
Netherlands missionaries, undi rrestridions hereafter to be 
made.' The authorities on the west, south, and east coasts 
of Btxneo are oallod upon * to advise the government 
what progress the missiunariet have made there, and to 
give their opinion whether or nut it is advisable that more 
should be admitted.' The Netherlands Missiouair Society 
employs eighteen missionaries in Dutch India. There are 
two stations at Sumatra, one at Rhiu, one near Batavia, also 
one at Timor Coupang, one at Makisser, and one at Moa; 
at Litty and Amboyna there are two at each; and there 
are stations at several other places. In Celebes numerous 
nominal conversions to Christianity havo taken place. In 
BiKiieo there are some German missionaries, who havo no 
connection with the Netherlands Society. The Moluccas 
have not been considered as a proGtahle field for missions. 
About twenty years ego the Baptists bad a missionary sta¬ 
tion at Bencoolen, in Sumatra, wbero a press was put into 
operation, and many tracts and books distributed; but the 
miasionaries removed to India on thu island coming into the 
hands of the Dutch. The London Missionary Society has 
a station at Batavia, where two schools havo been established 
for Chinese youths, and one fur Malays, and a printing- 
press has been actively cmployerl. The American Board 
■upporU four missionaries at Borneo, and the American 
Episcopal Missionary Society has a station nt Batavia. 

9. Atutrala4ia.-^'?\\\2 Church Missionary Society has a 
tlation At Wellington Valley, 24U miles north-west of 
Sydney, whero, at different times, more than a hundred of 
the aborigiires have been under instruction. Several have 
learned to read. The native vocabulary has been revised 
and enlarged, and the Gospel of St. Matthew, and nearly 
thewholeuftlie morning and evening sorvircsof the Church 
have been translated. Service is pcrl'.irmed in this language 
every Sunday. ‘In the seed-time natives attended at the 
plough daily for upwards of a month; and in the harvest 
thirteen natives wore employed in reaping The children, 
in general, improve as much as those of European pprents 
in all ordinary branches uf education—reading, writing,' 
sewing, and religious knowledge.' At Port Philip, in South 
Auitralii^ tlie Wesleyan Missionary Society has stationed 
two missionaries, who aro to instruct the aborigines, Tlio 
local government has undertaken to defray half the pre¬ 
liminary and half of the annual expenses. In 1B38 several 
German missionaries were conveyed out at the cost of the 
English government, with a view of instituting a German 
mission to the aborigines. They are stationed at Moroton 
^y, and at present act under the Scottish synod of New 
South Wales. The Gospel Society has enragod to contri¬ 
bute towards the outfit and support of 32 additional clergy¬ 
men in New South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land. Tue 
(^tbolica are extending tlieir activity to the same quarter, 
and Sydney has becoine the central station of an imiwrtant 
mission, embracing Polynesia. New Zealand:—The Church 
Missionary Society oommenoed its labours in theso islands in 
1816 , and there are DOW lOstationsand lout-station, at which 
91 persons sre employed. Attendants nn public worship 
9176, communicants 178, schools 61, scholars 1431. In 
the printing-office 6000 copies of the New Testament have 
been printed: and a New Zealand giammar, in English, 
and a translation of tho ' Pilgrim’s Progress.’ are preparing. 
l>r. Lang, in his ‘New Zealand in 1839/ haa severely at¬ 
tacked the members of the Cbuieb Missionary Society 
on account of their having become land-jobbers. Mr. 
Polaok, who resided in New Zealand six yeans that 
but fiv ibe niissionaries the island would have been wholly 
upfafe as a residouin foe commercial men. The mission- j 


aries, in the absence of a regular government, are often 
required to cxerciso political and magisterial power. {Heport 
of Common^ Commitlee on AborigtTUt.) The Wesleyan 
Missionary Society is tbe only other English institution whicli 
sends missionaries to New Zealand. Members 60U; 600 
are under school instruction; a printing-press is in full 
operation, and employed in preparing elementary books for 
tnesehoola. NewZealand nasjustlMa visited uyCathoIio 
missionaries, who say, ‘ The natives ate encbanletl wiih tlio' 
beauty of our eeremonimi.’ 

to. Polyneria. —Wesleyan Missions:—Stations in tho 
Friendly Islands and in the Fcjee Islands. In the Ilabai 
and Vavou Islands the people have ‘ generally embraced 
the true religion.’ Thoy are said to Iw ' truly converted,’ 
and living in the enjoyment of * great spiritual peace.’ 
Luiidoii Missionary Suciety:~The missionaries of this So¬ 
ciety occupy stations in the Navigators* Islands, Georgian 
Islands, Society Islands, and Harvey Islands. The American 
Board of Missions hat selected the Sandwich Islands. The 
Rev. H. Douglas states that in more than thirty islands of 
the South Seas paganism haa ceased to be the national 
fhith. ( Travelt in Eattern Ellis’s ' Polynesian 

Researches* contains an interesting account of the progress 
and results of missionary exertiuus in this port of the globe. 
A ' History of tho Sandwich Islands Mission’ has been 
published by the London Tract Society, in 1 vol. 12mo. 

11. Guiana and the Weit Indiei. —Baptist Missionary 
Society: Jamaica—19 loisiionarios, 42 male and female 
assistants, 69 stations and out-atations, 18,730 members, 
17,781 inquirers, 2447 day-scholars, 992 oveiimg-sdiolars, 
7464 Simday-scholars, 2120 baptisms, and 382 now commu¬ 
nicants in the year. Bahamas—4 missionaries, 13 assistants, 
36 slalions and out-slations, 360 members and 60 inquirers, 
200 day-scholars, 460 Sunday-seholars. Church Missionary 
Society:—stations 27. missionaries 12, catechists and 
teachers 23, country-born teachers 18, attendants on public 
worship 2006, communicants 88, schools 64, scholars 3712. 
Of the stations of the Society many are in the mast 
neglected parts. Wesleyan Missionary Society:—85 mis¬ 
sionaries are assisted by 1169 salaried and 1582 gratuitous 
teachers; the members in society are 40,234,and the num¬ 
ber of scholars is 16,027. In 1838 assistance was ob¬ 
tained from the govermuent towards building 24 sch'xil- 
housos. United Brethren’s Missions:—at 29 stations there 
are 126 mule and female labourers, who have 43,692 per- 
sLiis under instruction, of whom 13,962 aro communicants. 
In 1838 the Brethren roceivod assistance from government 
for the oreclion of 19 schools. The Scottish Missionary 
Society has 5 missionaries employed. Tho means of edu¬ 
cation will soon be more generally extended amongst the 
negroes in the West Indies than in the United Kingdom. 
I'be Xjidies’ Negro Education Society has established 126 
schools during tho last fourteen years. In Jamaica, under 
the Mico Charity, there aro three model-schools, for boys, 
girls, and infants. Hie greatest ditUcuIiy exists in supply¬ 
ing cumi>etent teachers. The Gospel Society makes largo 
grants towards the erection of schools and churches; and 
42 clergymen derive a part of their income firom its funds. 

12. iVbr/A i4mon‘caa/fldt'am.—American Board of Mis¬ 
sions:—27 stations, 23 missionaries, 3 medical missionaries, 
3 physicians, 11 teachers, 6 farmers and mochanics, 3 native 
preachers, 1 native assistant, and 66 native assistants. 
United Brethren’s Mission:—About 360 Delawares and 
Cbcrokeet are under tbe care of eight missionaries and one 
assistant. Tiie Church Missionary Society hu at the Red 
River settlement 4 churches, 1 missinnory, and 7 scliool- 
musters; attendants on public worship 1660 , commuiiicanls 
267; at 10 schools there are 649 scholars, including 60 
youths and adults. *Tbe plough, the spade, the sickle, 
and the mill, are very easential artklea m this mission.* 
The Wesleyan Missionary Society has missions among the 
Chippewa and Mohawk Indians. Tito American Epis¬ 
copal Missionary Society is labouring amongst the Indians. 
In the Report of the American Episcopal Board it is 
slated that the government at Washington is about to con¬ 
gregate the remnant of twen^-eight Indian tribc^ about 
130,000 in number, in a district 200 miles by 600 in extent, 
the exclusive pocsession of whidi is to be seonr^ to them. 

Tlie North Amoricaa Ctdoniee are greafty indebted fbr 
the means of religious instmetton to the Goepd Propa- 
ation Socieiv, end in every one of tbe Britnb provinoea it 
as gatbereil oongr^ationa together. In Newfoundland 
tbe Catholice have au active niseioo. * 
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13. Labrador .—FtftMn of the United Brethren have 
97.1 Esquimaux under their care, among vhonv there are 
360 communicant*. 

14. Greenland.'^At 5 aetUementa, 15 of the tJuitod 
Brethren havo 1785 native* under their care, including 80 
communicant*. 

For a * General View of the Reiulti of Misaionan Effort,’ 
tile reador may refer to the Rev. Howard Malcolm** 
• Travelt tn South-Baatam A$ia. Brielly stated they are a* 
fullow*:—1. Numerou* and fomidablo impedimenta have 
been removed. An entrance and location among strange 
notion* havo been effected. MisBionarie* evorywnete find 
brethren to welcome them. 2. One thousand ordained 
missionaries, fifty printer*, three hundred schoolmasters 
and assistants, and above one thousand native prcnchels 
and catecliiats are in actual sorvico. 3. Tho Scriptures, in 
whole or in part, have been translated by modern mission¬ 
aries into nearly a hundred languages. 4. A considerable 
number of language* have been reduced to writing. For 
somo of them character* havo been iurenled. In most of 
them a considerable number of the people have been taught 
to read. 5. Miiuiouaries hare given to the heathen nearly 
all tho usoful literaturu they posies*. They have, with a 
lew exceptions, been the inlrMucer* of the art of printing 
amongst thorn. 6. Tracta and practical works have been 
produced in considerable variety: in Bengalee 75 tracts and 
other works; in theTamul language 200, in Malay 50, in 
Chinego about 100. in Burman 28 , &c. &c. 7. In nearly 
every luission there have been prepared a grammar, voca¬ 
bulary, and dictionary. 8. An amount literally incalcu¬ 
lable of Bibles and tracts lias been put into circulation. 9. 
Great mechanical facililic* have been created. Upwards of 
41 printing-offices are in full operation in heathen lands, 
some having 10 presses at work. Binding establibhments 
are in connection with these; and the natives have learned 
the arts of printing and bookbinding. 10. Schools, somo of 
them fur superior education, have been established in vast 
numbers; tho number of children in missionary schools is 
eslimaled at 3000. 11. Tho blessings of Christian morality 

havo been widely diffused. 12. In some places the entire 
fabric of idolatry is shaken. Mr. Malcolm estimate* the 
present number of converted lieatbens at above 100 , 000 . 

(.Muaionary Map of the fP'or/d; Wyld’» Afap of Mi*- 
sioue; Mittumanj Register for January, February, March, 
ond April, 1839; The Alitmitary yine; A/iirionory Go- 
zetleer, by the Rev.C. Williams; &c.) 

MISSISSIPPI (or tho * Great Water,’ as the term sig- 
iiige* in tho native language), is one of the largest rivers 
on the globe, which drains, with its numerous branches, 
a surface of about 1,100,000 sciuaro miles, and probably 
not less than one-filth of the North American conti- 
iiont. 

Its basin extends from 29* to 50* N. lat., and from 77* to 
111* W. long. It is widest on the west, averaging from 
north to soutli, and west of 90* W. long., about 1200 mites, 
whilst its average width cast of 90® W- long, does not 
exceed 560 miles. The greatest length of the basin fi-om 
east to wost is near 42® N. lat., where it measures nearly 
1500 miles. Its basin comprehends, besides the immense 
tract of country along its western and north-western border, 
still in possession of the aboriginal tribes, the territories of 
laway, on the west, and that of Wisconsin, on tho east of 
the Mississippi; and also the state* of Missouri. Arkansas, 
end Louisiana, on the west; and tboao of Illinois, Indiana, 
Ohio, Kectuoky, and ‘Tennessee, on the east of tho river. It 
also contains the larger portion of tho state of Mississippi, 
and parts of Alabama, Georgia, North Carolina, Virginia, 
Pennaylvania, and Now York. 

ilie sources of this river are two smalt lakes, situated in 
47® 10' N. lat, and between 95® 30'jjid 96° W. long. TJie 
western, nailed Lake Itasca, is about eight miles long; the 
eastern, Uiawa Lake, is hardly two miles in length. These 
lakes are estimated to Im about 1500 feet above the level of 
the sea. From each of these lake* a small atream issues io 
a northern direction, which unite, after a cireuitous course 
of 50 or 60 mUet, in 47” 38' N. lat The united stream 
Alls into lAke Travers, which is about 12 miles long iVom 
north to south, and six or aeven broad, and ia the most 
nwtbera point attained by the river. Issuing fiiom the 
eastern bim of this lake, the river flows south-eastward, to 
Cass La^. From Cau Lake it still runs la an eutem di¬ 
rection to Little Winnipeg Lake, from wblob It* south-eastern 
course begins. Up W this point its coarse ties through a 


country sluddod with lakes, and united with each other by 
channels full of rapids and small cataracta ‘Uie surrounding 
country consists of an alternation of small eminences and 
swampy ground. Tho elevations or ridges are composed of 
diluvial sand, on which largo granite boulders are scuticrcil. 
and are ovorgrown with pine-trees. In the swampy ground 
other trees grow, especially hemlock, elm, and ash, which 
are covered with moss. In somo parts small prairies occur 
The bed of the river is lined by sandy hills, and its waters 
run over rook* of primitive furmatiun: ite course is often 
impeded by boulders. 

Issuing from Lake Winnipeg in a southern direction, 
tho Mississippi continues to traverse the region of lakes. 
Tho country in which this part of its course lies is similar 
to that about its source. The river itself continues to How 
with great velocity, and forms several small falls. In 
Bomu places tho river is skirted by narrow strip* of allu¬ 
vial soil, subject to inundation, and in others it* bed 
i* already wide enough to form islsnds, espouially above 
tho Big Falls, where twenty islands occur in the spare of 
four miles, called tlio Beaver Islunds. Nine miles above 
tlio place where the Mississippi is joined by its first great 
atHuent, tho St. Peter's river, which falls into it from the 
west, occur the largest rataracts in the river, called St. 
Antony's Fulls. Tho Mississippi, though considerably 
narrowed by the rocks, ia about G40 yar^ wide at this point. 
In tlie luiddlo is an island about 100 yards wide, and 
coverod with trees. The full on tlie eastern side is 230 and 
that on the western 310 jards wide, and the perpendicular 
height 16 feet. There is a considerable rapid both abovu 
and below the falls, and goods must be earned over a lung 
portage. Tho differenco of level between tho places of dis¬ 
embarking and reloading is filly-eight feet. For several 
miles farther down rapi£ occur. Tbc falls of St. Antony 
may ho considored as the point whero the Mississippi ter- 
miiiates its upper course. 

Proul the Falls to Lake Pepin the river winds tlirough 
a country of prairies, whose surface is rather undiiWing 
than hilly, tho elevation* being of moderate height, and 
seldom attaining 200 fret above tho lovel of tho water. 
Tho valley ilii-ough which the river runs is now more regular 
and uniform in width; but the river fUelf is winding, and 
intersected with several small islands; it* channel isalM im¬ 
peded by sand-bnrs, and tho current is rapid. At Lake 
Pepin comniencc the bluffs, or wall-like high grounds, which 
generally run parallel to tho course of the river, and at 
somo dioUiicc irum it. Ijikc Pepin, in most parts, nearly 
fills up the whole space between the bluffs, which rise about 
450 feet above its lovel. Tlie lake is about 21 miles long 
fi'omenst-Boulh-east lowcst-north-wesl.and its breadth varies 
between one and Ihrco miles. The reuntry at the back of 
the bluff* is rather undulating, and assume* the character 
of a prairie land, being only wooded in isolated spots. 
Below I-akc Pepin tho vale of tho Mississinpi varies from 
.3 to 10 or 12 miles in width, except at Kuck Island and 
Dos Moines Rapids, where it t* only wide enough to receive 
tho volume of tho river. At tlie Rock Island rapids, which 
occur a short distance above the mouth of Rock river, the 
bed of tho Mississippi is contractoil to BOO or 1000 yaitl*; 
and at tlie Des Moines rapids, which are near the muuih of 
the Des Moines river, it is only 1000 yards wide. At 
Rock Island Rapids the river descends 44 feet in a distance 
of 15 miles; and at Des Moines Rapids 30 feet in 11 
miles. In many plares tbe river occupies half the vale, 
spreading out to tbe width of five or six miles, and appear¬ 
ing to lose itself among numberless islands^ betwoeu which 
it runs in narrow channels. Between J-ake Pepin and the 
mouth of tho Missouri not less than six hundred and forty 
islands of considerable siso have been enumerated, which 
are formed of the alluvium brought down by the stream, and 
are chiefly sandy; many of them are covered with a vimrous 
vegetation. Tlie vale of the river is bounded by high bluff*, 
which are generally abrupt, and often preoipitoua. Balow 
liike Pepin tho bluffs are said to be 700 or 800 fret high; 
at the mouth of the Wisconsin river they are 400 or 500; 
but near that of the IlliooU, only from 100 to 150 feet high. 
These bluffs are intersected by numerous deep ravines and 
watercourses, which give Che couotiy a hilly and broken 
aspect. On the western tide of the river, above (be mouth 
of the Wisconsin, forests cover the high ground to the 
distance of six or eight miles foom tlie river: behind them 
is a prairie region of great extent. Tbe vale itself has a 
level surface; but in some places, tod espeeiilly in the vi- 
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cinityofLakcPopin,isolated knobs and bills of conaidemble 
magnitude, baaeo upon horizontal strata of rocks, and rising 
to various heights, frequently occur. These hilU appear to 
bo the remains of tbo elevated tract through which the 
river has scoopc<I out a broad and deep vale. This level 
ia oovercil with an alternation of prairies and forests. The 
prairies are generally elevated a little above the floods, and 
richly carpeted with beeb^e and flowers: tbo woodlands 
arc subject to inundation, and sustain a dense and heavy 
growth of trees. Between the Falls of St. Antony and the 
uiouth of thu Missouri river the Mississippi receives no con- 
sidemble afliuent from the west, except the St. Peter’s 
river; from the east it is joined by Su Croix, Wisconsin, 
Rock, and Illinois rivers. At the month of tbo Missouri 
the middle course of iho Mississippi terminates. 

Below the mouth of the Missouri, tho river and the vale 
through which it Hows present differont feature's. The river, 
though leM ill width, has a inore imposing aspect, flowing 
with a comparatively gentle cuursu, in ono sheet of water, 
rarely interrupted by ulands. Tho only serious obstruction 
to navigation occurs about miles above the mouth of the 
Ohio, where two bars of limestone, culled the Big and the 
Littlo Chain, extend acro'^s (ho l>«dof tho river, lii tho 
low slate of the river tlieso bars have littlo water on them, 
wliich circumstauee, added to tho rapidity of the eurrent, 
renders the ascunt of vessels very difltcuU. The vale widens 
mure and more os it proceeds southward. It consists of an 
alternation of high lands with an undulating surface, and 
of low bottoms partly covered with swamps. Both arc of 

S ruat extent, and are generally (ip|insitc to one another, so 
lal when the high ground approaches tho hanks of thu 
river on ono side, oxteusivo bottoms skirt thorn on Uie 
other side. 

Tlie most nortborn of these bottoms, called the American 
Bottom, begins four miles above the mouth of tlic Missouri, 
on tho oasiern bank at Iho Piusa Hills, and extends to tho 
mouth of tbo Koskaskia river, a distanco of seventy miles in 
u strsigiit line. It is several miles wide, and has a soil of 
(utoiiisning fertility, consisting of eomparutivcly recent depo¬ 
sits from ^e river. Ils surface however slopes, as is com* 
monly tbo case with bottom-land, from tbe river to thu high 
lands which skirt tho4x)ttom on tbe oast, and along tho foot 
of these high lands are pools of stagnant water, wliich render 
this fine bottom unhealthy. Opposite this bottom, on the west 
Hide of the MtasUsippi, the high lands approach the river, 
prosenting abrupt deelLvitics, prominent points, and in many 

J iloces perpendiculur precipices from ono to two hundred 
cot hign. Tbo country at tbo bock is partly wooded and 
partly prairie. These high lands contiimo slong the right 
bank of tho Mississippi somewhat farther Ibau Cape Girar¬ 
deau, north of which placo they attain their greatest eleva¬ 
tion, wliich ia 3al) feet. Between the mouth of the Kas- 
kaskia river and that of the Ohio are also high lands of 
inferior elevation, but about thirty miles above tho mouth 
of the last-mentioned river tbe bonks b^in to bo low, 
and continue so to its very mouth. Its soil consists of re¬ 
cent alluvium, and is covered witli dense forests: the width 
is about 10 miles. 

This low alluvial tract continues south of tho mouth of 
tho Ohio fur about soventecu miles, where tho river runs at 
the base of tbo Iron Banks, which rise nearly perpendicu¬ 
larly about 130 feet above tbe level of the river, and are 
annually wearing awaybv the action of the water, which sets 
strongly against thorn. From the Iron Bunks southward, 
bluffs leas than 800 feet high skirt tho banks of tbe river 
as for south as 96** N. Ut., with tbe exception of a bottom- 
ground about 30 miles long and from tnice to four wide, 
whiidi lies between 30° SO' and 36° N. lat.; it is a swamp 
covered with high trees, and hence called Wood Swamp. 
South of it some bluffii attain on elevation of 200 u 300 
feet, especially the four hills called the Chickasaw Bluffs. 
The country opposite to tins high bank, oa the west side of 
the river, is low. It begins w the north, about ten miles below 
Cape Girardeau, with tbe iSwapatia Bottom, a fine tract of 
wooded country, and exteons to the mouth oflLe St. Fran¬ 
cis river, a distance of mor;s than 160 miles in a straight 
line. Its width is more than jlfty miles, and its westeru 
lido is skirted by bluffs of moderate elevation, which, for a 
considerable distance, run along tbe western bonks of tbe 
Bliwk and White rivers, nearly parallel to tbe Mississippi, 
Tbit extensive tract is trav^rsM in all its length by ^e St. 
Fraaeis river, which is joined not far from its source by an 
oflket of tbo Missisainpi, by wUcb, during die time of the 


froshota, a great volume of water is poured towards the 
middle of the plain, so that the greatest part of it ia inun¬ 
dated, and* a considorahle extent ia a swamp all the year 
round. This swampy tract, extending on botn eidos of the 
St. Francia river, ia called tbo Great Swamp. The coun¬ 
try is unhealthy, and covered widi a continuous forest. 

On the south, this low region borders on another, which 
is not much mote elevat^ but is Ins subject to inundations. 
The whole tract extending frrom the mouth of tbo St. Fran¬ 
cis river to 33* N. lat. is ouite level, without any eleva-' 
tions, and does not fbrra Dlufia along tbe banks of the 
Mississippi. It it covered with recent alluvium, and mostl 
wuodod. Its width may be between 30 and 40 miles; and 
on tbo west it borders ou a more elevated hilly region co¬ 
vered with pine-forests. Oppouto to thisr^on, on tbe left 
bank of tho Mississippi, is an immense swamp, which may 
be called the Chocktaw Swsmp, as that ualion was in posses- 
Kion of tbe widest part of it. This swamp extonut from 
opposite the south of the 8l. Francis river to that of the 
Vozoo river, a distance of about 130 miles, with a width 
of about fifty miles in Iho middle, where it U widest, and an 
average breadth of about thirty miles. It seems to owe its 
origin to an offset of the Mississippi, which branches off 
about 80 miles above the nioiilh uf thu St. Francis river, 
and runs througli the low country in a soutliern diroctioa. 
This branch is called, at least in its lower course, False 
river, and falls into the Yazoo river about 20 miles from 
its mouth. Tills low region is generally swampy and im¬ 
passable, and it is only along tbe watercourses which How 
through it that tbe banks are dry for several months in tho 
year. On tho east it is hurdcreu by a mueb more elcvateil 
tract, which is generally wooded on its margin, but farther 
inland extends in wide and open prairies. 

South of tbo mouth uf the Yazoo river, the bluffs on the 
eastern bank of the Mississippi re-appear, and extend south 
of Baton Rouge (about 30* 30' N. lat.). In some places very 
narrow tracts of low inundated ground sepamto the bluffs 
from tbe bed of tbe river, but their base is genorally washed 
by its waters. As in the other bluff region, the surface uf 
this tract is intersected by numerous watercourses, which 
give to it tho aspect of a hilly country; but at the distance 
uf about 10 miles from the river it oxtends in on undulat¬ 
ing plain. The bluffs themselves rise rather steeply from 
100 to 200 feet above the bed of tbe river. Opposite to this 
bluff region is another low and gciiormlly swampy tract, which 
is traversed by the Tensas river, another outlet fur the su]>er- 
ahundunt waters of tbe Mississippi during the Itooils. It 
ia from 80 to 30 miles wide, beginning nurth uf S.'S* N. lat., 
and extending southward to the mouth of the Red River and 
tho efflux of tbo Atcbafalaya branch of the Mississippi, 
where it it connected with tlie extensive low regions of t!io 
della. Tliis region, os well as the delta itself, which con¬ 
stitutes tho most southern purtion of tbe vale of the Mis¬ 
sissippi, is more particularly described under Louisiana. 

Ihc Mitsiwippi foils into tbe Gulf of Mexico six 
mouths, after a courso of more Uion 3200 miles; but if wo 
consider the Missouri as tbe principal river, tbe whole 
ceUTso is at least 4400 miles. 

Ctnmiriet oomtituting the Bordert t\f it* Rorin.—The 
basin of the Mississippi, like that of most other rivers, 
is narrow near its mouth. As for north oa tbe beginning of 
the bluff region, near Baton Rouge, it is confined to the in¬ 
undated region of the delta. On the west of the delfo are 
tbe extensive and elevated prairies of dio Attseapas and 
Opelousas, from which tbe low oountnr is smrated hy a 
fertile and slonine tract. But towuds 31* N. lot the' coun¬ 
try along the beraer of tbe buin begins to oe more uneven, 
and is covered with pine-fore^ 'North of the road 
leading from Naeogdoches in Texu to Nsobitoehes in 
Louisiana tbe change ia still greater, tbe surfoce in 
those ports being much more nolpeh, ^d intersected 
with hilU several hundred feet high. Kasx tbe parallel of 
this hilly region tbe basin of the niasiuippi vridens greatly 
towards the west, runniim ak>Dg tbs parauel of 3.3* N. lat. 
from the sources of Iho Sabine rivar, or from 98* W. long., 
to the soucees of ^ Red River in the Rooky Uounteins, or to 
103* W. long. The country which oepantles the Red Ri? 
ver from tbe numerous rivers which osaiiMod into the Gulf 
of Mexico though the province of Testae, ie imly hilly end 
wooded idteut the louroet of the SaNiteriTSK; miberwsst 
it has the form of an sortlMall seversl mOfs wide, mostly 
level on its surfoee, without frees, sod u^of wit^ rather 
a gentle deolivi^r towards the Bed Its elevatioi* 
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aboT« the tea is'not known: towarda the weatern extremity, tho game valley, vithin three miles of each other. (Long's 
alnut the upper branches of the Red River, it Joins the Ba^dition to ihe Source qf St. Peter'e Bicer.) 

Wooded hills of St Sabk a branch of the Rocky Hountains. On the east of the valley of Rod River of Winnie lake. 
From the source of the Red River, the long and continuous and between it and the upper branches of the Mississippi 
chain of the R«l^ Mountains forms the western border of (Itasca river and R. do (kiroeau), the prairies of the western 
the btuin of tho Mississippi in all its extent, f^om 33* to 48° side become a swampy ground, which is traversed from south 
N. laL [Rockt Mountains.] As these mountains run tu north by a somewnat elevated ridge of diluvial formation, 
in a north-west direction, the western part of the basin of insisting of oceanic detritus. Tliis region, whose surface 
the Mississippi continually widens as it extends northward, is partly occupied by numerous lakes, vxteuds to tho north 
Near the paimlel of 33° N. lat. the river is ouly about iidO of lAke Cass and Lake Little Winnipeg. Jt in Avm 1300 
miles from the western border of its basin, but near 44° to 1900 feet above the sea-level, and eoulaiTis the sources of 
N lat. it is 1000 miles Item it. Farther north the distance many rivers which join the Mississippi, of St. Louis river of 
is somewhat leas, as the river in^ these parts (lows in a Lake Superior, which is considered as the source of the St. 
general south-eastern direction. * l^wrenw river, and of several rivers which foil into Great 

The northern borderof the basin of theMississippi begins Lake Winnipeg and Red River. The riven which thus 
on the west at the base of the Rocky Mountains, and the run off in different directions have their heeds and upper 
most southern branch of the river Saskatchevan about councs so near to ono another, that the Indians and traders 
48° N. lat. It does not run directly east, but in a north- constantly pass in their canoes from one to another, 
eastern direction until it attains 90* N. lat. when it extends Must of these rivers rise or tlow at a distance not cxcewl- 
nearly along that parallel eastward to tho hanks of Auini- ing lUU miles fh>m the western extremily of Ijake Suiwrior, 
boinc, a distance of 400 miles. In 101 ” W. long, it turns and many of them approach much nearer; their bens olso 
to the south-south-east, and continues in that direction to are more than 600 feet above the surface of the lake. They 
the sources of tlie Red River of I^ke Winnipeg (about 45° are however prevented from flowing into it by a rucky tract 
30' N.lat.) in Lake Travers. Hence it turns to the north- which surrounds that extensive sheet of water on all sides, 
east on the eastern side of the Red River to Lake Itasca, Between 48° and 49° N. lat, this rocky, barren, and rugged 
the source of the Mississippi and Lake Travers, and con- region extends from tho shores of Lake Superior westward 
tinues in that direction to 48'*N.lat,along which itextends to the vicinity of Great Lake Winnipeg, more than 300 
to the banks uf Lake Superior. Lakes Superior and miles. But a degree farther south (47^ lat.), it is hardly 00 
Michigan may be considered as lying on the margin of the miles wide from cost to west Though it descends with a 
basin, as the rivers which empty themselves into these lakes precipitous declivity towards Lake Superior, jls level is pro- 
have a very short course. From the southern extremity of oably very little elevated above Ihe swampy tract in which 
Lake Michigan the margin of the basin runs cast to tho tho upper branches of the Mississippi rise. Its surface, 
most southern extremity of lake Erie, whence it continues which is extremely broken, consists mostly of naked ruck, 
at a short distance from the southern shores of that lake with a few patches of thin soil, and is overgrown with 
nearly to its eastern extremity. From this lake it turns scrubby trees and bushes. 

east-south-east, and terminates at tho base of the Alleghany The country extending along the southern shores uf,Lakc 
Mountains between the soun-c.H uf the rivers Alleghany and Superior, on the borders of tho basin of the Mississippi 
Gcncssce, near 42* N, lat. This northern Wrder extends rher, is of a similar character. With the exception of llio 
from 1 10 ° to 78° W. long., a distance of nearly 1400 miles tracts adjacent to tho embouchures of the small rivers 
in a straight line. It is remarkable that no part of such an which fall into it, and a few other places, tho rucks along 
extensive line is formed by a mountain-range, or what with the lake rise from 200 to 400 feet above its surface, and 
propriety could be called so, though the countries lying in some places to 800 or even 1000 feet Farther inland 
along it present a great variety uf natural features. The they also rise somewhat, but are fullowcd by an extensive 
most western portion of ix which sopantos the rivers that table-land of a very broken and diversified surface, inter¬ 
fall into the Missouri on the south, and into the Seskat- ruptedby numerous large lakes, as the Tomahawk lake and 
chovan on the norih, and extends os far east as tho Mandan others. This broken region, to which the name of tho 
villugos (100° W. long.), is a vast plain uninterrupted by Wisconsin Hills is given, is probably more than 1200 feet 
any elevationx It is dntitute of wood and water, ami above the sea-level. Tlie rivers which rise on it, and run 
the few springs which occur are generally salt. Thia tract off towards all points of tho compass, are separated from 
however fbtnishes excellent pasturage. Ibe bottoms along one another by siturt rortag^ but arc not navigable to any 
the large rivers are from half a mile to two miles wide, and extent on account of the rapidity of their current. Though 
from 150 to 300 feet below the surfoee of the plain, whose wooded in many places, the tracts consisting of bare rock 
edges are steep. The soil of the bottoms is alluvial, but are very extensive. This region terminates on the south- 
not generally very fertile, ^is tract is probably more than west with the Ocooch Mountains, which occupy the tract 
3000 feet elevatM above the sea-level. Where the basin of between the Mississippi and Wucunsin, ono of its atffuents; 
the Mississippi turns to the south and runs parallel with hut towanls tho shores of Ijake Michigan it descends gradu- 
the course of tho Missouri rivor below the Mandan villages, ally, or perhaps in terraces, as the small lakes seem to iiidi- 
its border is formed by a wide expanse of elevated ^und, cate, which occur at certain distances from Lake Michigan, 
which has received the name of Coteau des Prairies. It On tho south side of this mwe elevated regiou, and pm- 
begins on the north near 49° N.Ut, not for firom the hanks bably along its base, a deep depression runs across the 
of the Atsiniboine, and runs south-south-east, between 99° country lying between the eastern bunks of tlie kfississippi 
and 98 ° W. long., along the vales of the Red and St. Peter’s and Lake Michigan, in a souih-westcrn and north-eastern 
rivers. Its elevation u about 1000 feet above the level of direction. In thia depression run two rivers, IbcWisconsin, 
the adjacent country, and its breadth is said to be more falling into the Mississippi, and Fox river, which empties 
than 90 miles. It presents a rounded summit, with few itself into Green Bsy in Lake Michigan. Tlmse two riven 
irrognlsrities of surnee, and is for the most part destitute are separated from one another by a portage of about one 
of trees. At both extremities this huge mass of elevated mile and a half across a flat meadow, which is orcasiunally 

5 round disappears in a multiplicity of hills, which give to subject to inundations, at which timo it offers a water- 
re eountrya^hly varied aspect. communication between tho two rivers. 

• last of the &teaU des Pniriesi and at a distance of South of Green Bay the border of ilic Mississippi Latin 
about 29 miles from its base, a valley runs inthedireotionof is in no place more than 30 miles from the sliorcs of Lake 
theelevatedtraotftom south-south-east tonorth-nort^-west. Michigan. As far as it it known, it consists of prairie land, 
In thta vaUw are tba sources of R^ River of Winnipeg moilly with a level surface and a shallow soil, wl^ich in 
laJte, andofSt. Peter's river, lie fixmer is draouUetof some few places supports • few scrubby trees. In some 
Lakel^veribaod tlweeeond of Big Stone lake. Thespsoe places it is separated from the lake by a margin of low, flat, 
betweentheaetVoUkaeUbutlUtleelevatedabovetheirlevel, and swampy ground, thickly covered with high grass; but 
ehd the «a(n bis hain known in time of flood to rise and tho lake is ^ncnlly skirtod at a distance of a few hundred 
oovSi the ihtcnrisdhkta ground so as to unite the two l^es. yards from its shores by a range of steep low sand-hills. 
In foet,bcthtbfl|abo^efirataianintbaBmenUay,and lie und it loose end unMnueoted, and the hills ^pear to 
it is wWiin the raooUeetion of tome pmens tbst a boat once have been produced by Um constant accumulation of rand 
^ted from Lake Travers into St. PeMr's river. . One of blown from the beach by tho strong north-easterly wind*. 
tbeaeriveramBptiBaitsd/into HodSMilBiy.af? N.lat, and The line wluoh esnetitutee the border cf the basin of the 
the other into W Gulf of Mexico, 29° N. tet. Hey rise in | Mississippi between Lake Micbigon and Lake Erie is some^ 
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what curvad to th« Math. Along tha wetiern part of thia 
line i« a fine Iml plain covered onlj with thick graaa: it ia 
followed-by a deep depreaaion, Ibe auifhce of which ia 
awampy, and tbroagh which two email streama run, which 
eetahliah a water-eommonication between the Kankakee 
rirer. an affluent of the lllinoia, and the St. Joaepb'a river, 
which ihlla into lAke Michigan. Farther eaat the country 
spreads out in extensive miries, almoat destitute of timber, 
except oil the bottoms of the waUrcourses (Elkheart river) 
and on the banks of the small lakea or ponda with which 
these plains are intersected. These prairies contain a great 
number of sink-holes or conical depressions of the surface, 
from 8 to 10 fuet deep, and from 20 to 30 foot in diameter. 
Between these prairies and the most western bend of 
Maumee river stretches a country 30 miles wide, consisting 
of low Hat ridges, the summits cf which present extensive 
levels, intersected with many small lakes and lagoons. 
They rise abruptly and with a sleep declivity from tho iower 
country to att elevation of 20 or 30 feet, and aro uniform in 
height, but of unequal breadth. Tliey are divided from 
each other by narrow strips of prairie land. The soil of the 
ridges is poor and gravelly, and covered with a thin growth 
of scrubby oak: it consUU of an antient diluvial formation, 
which has been divided by valloya of a later origin, and 
tlicse lower grounds are filled with alluvium. The re¬ 
mainder of the border, which skirts the southern banks of 
the Maumee river, is generally a swampy plain. 

The swampy country ceases at Sandusky Bay. Tlic 
aouthem shores of Lake Erie rise to some elevation above its 
lovel, and are not swampy. Behind them the country rises 
gently, and with a rather level than undulating surface, 
and attaint at the waterahed between the rivers which fall 
into Lake Erie and those which join the Ohio an elevation 
of more than 900 feet above tl>o sea, and about 3^0 feet 
above the surface of the lako. The high grounds extend in 
allemate prairies and woodland, and tho bottoms along 
tho watercourses, which are considerably depressed below 
the plains, aro of moderate extent and wooded. Swampy 
tracta are of rare occurrence on the plains. This country 
continuoa eastward to the boundary-line between the states 
of Ohio and Pennsylvania. The remainder of the northern 
border of tbeMimissippi basin, which surrounds the nume¬ 
rous upper branches of the Alleghany river, runs rloac to 
the shores of Lake Erie to 42° 30' N. lat., and then turns 
south-east, terminating where the parallel of 42” traverses 
the Alleghany Mountains, at the head of Oenussee river, 
tnie country adjacent to this border is very hilly, consisting 
altogether of a succession of elevated ridgos and valleys. 
Tho whole tract is considerably elevated above the Ici-el of 
the sea, os Pittsbuig, which lies near its southern extremity, 
at the oontluonco of the Monongahcla and Alleghany rivers, 
is 26S feet above tbs' level of Lake Erie, and tho country 
which constitutes the watershed in this part probably rises 
300 or 400 feet higher. This tract is almost entirely covered 
with forests. 

The eastern border of tbe basin of the Mississippi, between 
42” and 35” M. lat., ia formed by tho Appalacliian Moun¬ 
tains, which as they extend from north-east to south-west 
continually approach nearer to the bed of the river. Hence 
the outer wtdec of its basin, between 40” end 42° N. lat., ia 
about 300 miles from its b^, but at ibo parallel of 35° N. 
lat that diatance is reduced to about 250 milos. [For the 
natural features of this region see Appalachian Moun- 
TAiNs.j Though the Appalachian Mountains cease to con¬ 
stitute amouDtain-efaiain in the north-eastom part of tbe state 
of Alabama, a tract of elevated and billy country branches 
off from their southern extremity, to the west-south- 
west and west, and terminates on the banks of the Missis- 
^pi, north of the Choctaw Swamp, in tbe bill called the 
Fourth Chickasaw Bluff. This hilly tract ia mostly covered 
with pioe foreats, and resembles tbe country which extends 
ftom its soutfaera dedivity to the shores of the Qulf of 
Mexico. About itty miles fro* the rivet this hilly range 
it traversed at right angles by another tract of elevated 
ground, which extends fVom abwt thif^ milei south of the 
mouth of the Tennessee river, southwaiu through the middle 
of the state of Hississ^ipi, noff^tormina^ in a long slope 
near the nortbom sbons of the lakes Pontebartrain and 
Borgn^ wMf^ belong to the delta'of the Misaissippi. This 
elevated ground isbr’^kenand roOky belwben the Tennessee 
andUisMsippi; but in. toe state of Hinutippi it extends 
Jb wide pliniu, whieh totvsidi the north oxhibit extan- 
jiy ptiinea and towards the south aro oovetod with pine 


forests. In this part tha outer-bordm of tho basin of tho 
Mississippi is lets than a hundred milea from the bed of too 
river. 

CouHtn'n incfatfod ieiMn the Batin qfthe Mitnitippi.— 
Tbe countriescomwisedwitbintbia basin maybe divided into 
tbe hilly country, the prairie country, and tbe dosert The hilly 
countiy borders on the esst on tbe Appalachian Mountains, 
from the base of which it extends westward to the meridian 
of 93”, being croned neariy in tbe middle by tha Mississippi 
and the awampy bottome Mjaoent to iu beo. Towards the 
south this r^iuu extends to tho very borders of the basin, 
namely, east of the river to 33” N. lat., and weat of it to 
between S3” and 34° N. lat. Its northern boundary, east 
of the Mississippi, is formed by toe Ohio rivw, and west of 
it by tbe Missouri, os far as its confluence with tbe Kansas 
river, when tho latter rivor forms its bounda^ nearly to 
the place where iu two great forks unite, llio prairie 
region occupies tbe whole of the basin north of the Ohio, 
and also the country between the Mississippi and Missouri. 
The desert occupies the western portion of the iHuin, ex¬ 
tending from the meridian of 96*'and from the banks of 
the Missouri, where this river flows in a southern direction, 
to the base of the Rocky Mountains. We aliall notice these 
regions briefly. 

The eastern portion of the hilly region, or that which lies 
between the Appalacbian Mountains and the valo of tlie 
Mississippi, vuies in iU natural features and in fertility. 
The eastern districts, extending os far west as 86” W. long., 
have a very uneven surface, which is cut by tho water¬ 
courses to a considerable depth. The rivers run iu deep 
trenches, and have seldom s bottom of any extent. Tliey 
flow from 100 to 300 fuet below the adjacent country. Tlio 
upland countiy is a continual sucoession of aaconts and 
descents, but the acclivities ore gentle, and the whole region 
is covered with a good soil, loaded with timber in its na¬ 
tural state, and yielding rich crops when cultivated. To the 
west of 86” W. long, the level of the country sinks consider¬ 
ably, which is sliown by the rivers traversing wide and open 
valleys separated from one another by regular ridges of 
low hills; but the soil of this portion is inferior, and there 
are several tracts, though none of comparatively groat extent, 
which aro without trees, and partako in some measure of 
the character of the prairies. Towards tbe banks of*lbe 
Mississippi tho bills decrease in height and expand in width, 
but to ihu very edge of tho water tho country has a hhikun 
aspect. The fertility of this portion is still less, and sevoial 
tracts are covered with sand, and a fow are swampy. 

Oil the west of the Hissiutppi, the hilly region com¬ 
mences near the l»nks of the river in the districts which 
extend from the confluence of the Mississippi anil Missouri 
downwards to Cape Girardeau, but farther south it retires 
to an average distance of 60 or 70 miles from the river. 
Probably one half of this region is occupied by the Osark 
Mountains end their declivitiea. The Ozarks with their 
offseta occupy a space of about 100 miles in width and 400 
miles in length, boginnine on the south on tho banks of 
tho Red River between 94^ and 97” W. long., and stretch¬ 
ing in a north-eastern direction to the confluence of the 
M^issippi and Missouri rivers, where they terminate be¬ 
tween 90” and 02” W. long. Their general direction ia parsl- 
lel to the Atlantic coast and tbe Appalachian chain. The 
highest part of this region lies towards tbe southern extre¬ 
mity, where, between the Red and Arkansas rivers, they con¬ 
stitute a continuous mountain-ridge rising about 2000 feet 
above their basca. This ridge ia edied toAlaaMme Moun¬ 
tains. The bills which occupy tho lemaiBiog part of the 
mountain-tract are maoh lower, but highest along its 
western border, where they Ulrewise form a ridn wbi^ 
terminates on the banka at tbe Missouri, between too 
Gasconade and Osage rivers, in bills 200 or 300 f^t 
above the bed of tbe river. The wfarie eamee of thie trae^ 
with the exception of tbe river'bettome t^eys, ia bocu- 
pied by bills and mountains, rising frim 300 to 1300 foet 
above their base, coosiiting of hutnetons knobo and peaks, 
with rounded suttmiu and perpent^nlar eliSk and urupt 
precipices. The soil is poor and only bears pine-trees, 
cedar, semb-oeks, end hiekoiy. The vall^ bslvo'e rteh 
soil, but are oeeisionally tuUei^ Uf Mcesaive floods 
brought down from tbe bilb and mouttii* lliese Qoods 
are so sudden and greet, that sooMtiaiil . toe water boa 
rieen, in the oouBe of one mdrwmwi 20. and 
inundated the Whole vtlL^to toe ttoM^ 10 or 12 ‘feet. 
'TtwMUtheniwoiBortoiHrAoiletinrttbc^tk namely, 
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thoM adjacent to the Red River anil the northern banka of 
the Arkanaaa, and Ihoae which extend from Cope Girardeau 
aloni; tlio Miwiasippi and Miaaouri to (he mouth ofG&acon* 
nde Hver, aa well as a tract w«»t of the mouth of the Osage 
river, an alUuent of the Missouri, are not billy, but the aur- 
foce exhibits broad and elevated swells of land separated 
iVum each other by wide and deep valleya. These districts 
arc diversified with woodlands and prairies. The soila though 
.not of the first quality, is generally good. Tbo country 
west of tlio Osark Mountains, as far us 96'* W. )ong.> resent* 
Lies these diitriels in Us surface, hut the soil is much in* 
ferior; the proportion of forost is very inconsiderable, and the 
limber ofa scrubby character. At least nineteen-twentieths 
of its area arc occupied by prairies. 

Wo pass to the prtirie-r^ion. Tiiough prairie land gene¬ 
rally prevails in that portion of this region which lies east 
of ihc Mississippi, there are extensive tracts without any 
prairies. Of this description i» the country which extends 
along the norlhcrn banks of tbcOhio river.and in some places 
(iO or 7U miles from it. It may ho considered as divided from 
the prairies bordering on the north of this tract by a lino be¬ 
ginning on the Mississippi river ai Capo Girardeau and rim- 
niiig in a iiorih*ca.slrily dirccliun to the Miami river, and 
thence easlwanl to Uio Muskingum, which it crosses near Za¬ 
nesville; thence its course is north-east to the sources of Big 
Beaver river and to I^ake Eric, llie tract of country included 
by this line and the vale of the Ohio is exceedingly divcrsi* 
iioil with hills and valleys. At iho distance of haU'a mile to 
one mile and a half from the Ohio the hills rise with asleep 
iisri-ut to nn clevaliun varying between 3l)0 and 500 feet. 
On attaining this elevation the country appears uneven and 
rough, but (he hills arc comparatively small, though very 
sti-c-p. Tlieir summits have a tabular form. The under* 
soil is gunerully cilher limestone or sandstone. The gcuerul 
elevation of the upland grounds may be from 6ti0 to lUOtt 
feet above the sca-level, but this elevation decreases lowaids 
the Mississippi. The inequahlies of the surface do nut 
render it unlit for cullivatiuii. Thu valleys, csiiccially along 
the principal streams, are exceedingly fertile, and the hills, 
though less productive, are capable of cultivation. 

The country north of the above-mentioned line has an 
undulating surface towards the east, but no considerable hills 
occur. Tills district is enlirely covered with forests. The 

R i nirics begin to make their appearance on the hanks of the 
luskinguin river, where however they are frequently inter* 
rnptcd by forests hut farther west the prairies increase in 
'iiunilicr and extent, until in the iieighhourliood of the Mis- 
8 issip|ii the forests are limiUil to the hanks of tho rivers. 
Ill these districts extensive tracts occur with scarcely an 
undulation upon their surfsce. They ore gcnenilly dry, 
and water is only found at a considerable depth, but to* 
wards tho border of the basin of tbo Mississiiqii tho exteu* 
sivo levels arc marshy. Tho tract of land in wliich tho 
rivers, which on one side fall into the Ohio, and on the other 
into the lake.s Michigan and Erie, take their origin is 
lower than the country south of it, and decreases in uleva* 
tion us it advances westward, being at the source of tho 
Miami 904 feet, and between Lake Michigan and the upper 
branches of the Illinois river only about 7UV feet ahuvo the 
sea levcl. Tho valleys of the rivers in this prairic-regiou 
are generally broader than among the bills further south,' 
and more regularly defined, being separated from the high , 
lands by parallel ransesof bluffsor mural banks. I 

The prairies extend between Lake Michigan and the vale 
of the Mississippi northward to tho lower course of the 
Wisconsin rivor (43'’ N. lab). Norlii of tbat lipe com¬ 
mences a billy region, which extends northward to Luke 
Superior. This region, which is known by the name of 
the Wisconsin Hills baa been already noticed. The OcoocU 
Mountains which consutuie iU soulhern extremity, rise 
about 1209 feet above the Mississippi, and 2UU0 feet above 
the sea-level, and near the groat bond of the Wimnsiii, 
but nn the suuth-ca.st of it is an iMiluiod niounlaio-inass 
called the Smoky Mountains, wiiicli rise to tho height of 
ISUUfuot. Tbecountry Hbicbexlendssoulhofthisregion 
contains a greater proportion of forest than that on the 
bunks of the Illinois river. 

(3n the west of the Mississippi, about tbs sources of that 
river and of its affluent tbe St. Fetor’s extends tliat swampy 
region of laktt which we have already noticed. South of 
it. ond as far west os the Coteau dot Prairies the general 
surface of the country, which is about 100 feet above the river 
bottoms, is undulaiing. In many places tnols occur of 
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moderate extent, covered with trees hut the prairies greatly 
prevail, especially near the Coteau des Proirms. This hugo 
swell of elcvatod ground, wliich has beeu alreaily noticed. 
IS said to bo tbllowed on the west by a broad valley of prairie 
land, traversed by tho James river, and this valley is stated 
to bo divided from the valley of the Missouri by another 
elevatwl tract similar to the Coteau des Prairies These 
two ridges of elevated ground terminate on tbe south be¬ 
tween 42" and 43* N. lab The remainder of the country 
between the Mississippi and Missouri contains no hills of 
any cunsiderable magnitude. The wliole has a waving sur¬ 
face, diversified with broad river-valleys and creeks, and 
interveuing tracts of undulating upland united to the valleys 
by gentle slopes Belts of forest situated upon the margins 
of tho watercourses divide the whole into extensive par¬ 
terres. If tbe tracts contiguous to the Mississippi and Mis¬ 
souri are oxcoptod, at least niuoteen-twentieUu of the 
country ore entirely without large trees. lu some places it 
is covered with scrubs and furso. The valleys along the 
rivers expand to a great width coroparod with the streams 
which run through them, but they are not bounded bv 
abrupt bluffs, except sloiig the Mississippi and Missouri 
rivers. These valleya ore generally covered with luxuriant 
grass and other herbage, and occasionally contain forests of 
moderate extent. The soil of the uplands does not appear 
to be bad, but the great scarcity of timber and of aprings 
renders them useless for agricultural purposes, except in 
the vicinity of Uio vivcr-vallcya. 

The desert, which occupies the whole basin of the Mis¬ 
sissippi west of 96* W. long, to the base of tbe Rocky Moun- 
luiiis, has an undulating surface, with here and there a hill, 
knob, or iusulatrd tract of table-land. Tiieso eininonces 
bucomo more frequent and muro distinctly marked as wo ap¬ 
proach Iho Rocky Mouniaius. The lable-lamU rise from 6liU 
to 80U feet above the common level, and are often surrounded 
by rugged slopes and perpendicular precipices, which render 
their sumuiiis almost iiiuccessihle. Their surfaces are usually 
waving, and in some instances rise into knobs and ridgc.-i 
several feel high; luuuy of ihem are clullicd with a scanly 
grouili of pine, cedar, or scrubby oak, whilst others exhibit 
a bald or prairie surface. But these table-lands occupy only 
a small portion of the desert. liiljs or kiiubs occur also 
frequently, and occasionally swells of greater or loss exteiil. 
The country is divided into extensive parterres by the val¬ 
leys of rivers and creek.-i. which are usually 160 or 200 feet 
Ixdow tho common level, and bounded in some places by 
perpendicular precipices, and in others bv blufts or gutulu 
sluiics. Between tho Missouri and ihc Rocky Mouniams 
anu ncnrlv at an equal distance from both, thoru appears to 
extend a low rango of sandstone hills from south-south-wc.->t 
to north-norlh-oast, which towards tbe north are called Iho 
Black IlilU; but we are very imi>erf^uily acquainted with 
their position and extent; their surface is exceedingly 
broken and rugged. Tlie surface on the cost of tiiis rango 
is not an absolute plain, but is diversified with gentle undu¬ 
lations, such as tho draining of water from an iromensu 
tublo-laiid of arenaceous earth may ho supposed to have 
occasioned. Tho gradual intcnuixlure of the exuvim of ani¬ 
mals and vegetables with what was formerly a poor silicious 
sand, has produced a soil capable of supporting a scanty 
growth of graascs, which aro now the only covering of this 
tract. West of the rango called the Black Mountains, tlio 
fine sand is exchanged for a gravul mode up of ronnih,r] 
granitic lYagments, varying in dimensions from the size of 
six-pound shot to tolerably fine sand. Nearer the moun¬ 
tains pebbles and boulders become frequent, and at length 
almost cover Uio surface of the country. In this p.irt larg 
tracts occur wliich scurcoly exhibit a trace of vegeialiuiuain] 
the whole desert is almost entirely destitute of tirabor-irces, 
w'ith the exception of some aaudy knobs and ridges, wlii4-h 
are tliickly covered with red cellars of a dwarfish growth. 
In tho iieiglibuurhooil of the Arkansas river the surface of 
the conniry U in many places covered with numerous frtg- 
monts of volcBuio rocks. There are some tracts where 
stones of this description are so numerous as almost to pre¬ 
vent all vegetation from springing up. Various ridges and 
knobs conluiuing. rocks of this ebaraetw also occur in thig 
district There aro no sfcfiaps in the desert Its surfkoe 
rises gradually towards the IlMky Mountains, at the baso 
of which tiie desert is probably tx^een 3000 ami 4000 feet 
above thp sea-level. 

liipert draining the Batin ^ Iht Miui$Hp^~-Tii9 rivers 
which full into tbe Missiiaippi from tbe east drain acountry 
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•bich ia cultivable to a crrat extent. The most northern 
on this side is the 8t. Croix river, which joins the Missis¬ 
sippi between the mouth of the St Peter’s river and I^ke 
Pepin. It rises in Upper St. Croix lake, near the bead- 
waters of Bois-Brulti river, which falls into Lake Superior, 
and there is a portage oftwomiles between the streams. It 
flows ill a general southern direction, receives numerous 
tributaries, and about fort; miles from its source enters the 
Lower Lake St. Croix, which is thirty miles long, but of in- 
ciinsiderable breadth. The river is navigable fur about 
twenty miles above the lake, where it is obstructeil by a 
rapid, but above the rapid it is suthcicnily deep fur loaded 
canoes. Its course exceeds i 20 miles. 

Tho Wisconsin or Oui>coiigin river rises in the centre of 
the moumain-rogioii called the Wisconsin Hills, through 
which ill cour-c is in a general south direcliun fcH* alwiit 
180 miles. Where it approaches the suuicesof tho Fox river 
of Green Hay, it turns gradually to the east, and its murso 
in this direction also is oiiimatcil at J8(t miles. When 
swollen it ia navigable in tho lower part of its couno 
for boats of considerable burden, but at the time of low 
water its navigation is obstructed by shoals and sond- 
banks. Its valley is rather narrow, its course rapid, niul its 
bed studded with mony hlands. Its connevtion with Fox 
rher of Green Bay has been already mentioned. 

I^k river rises near 44” N. lat., near the western shores 
of Lake Michigan, and runs in a snuth-souUi-wcslern and 
wesicrn dircciiun about 300 miles, falling into the Missis¬ 
sippi near 4l” 3U' N. lat. It is only navigable for smalt 
bums. Not for from its head a natural wutvr-cuiumunk-a- 
tion is said to exist between it and Manawakeo river, which 
fulls into Idke Michigan. 

The Illinois is formed by tvpo branches, one of which, the 
Kankakee, drains the countn immediately adjacent to tho 
■outhern extremity of Lake Michigan, and rtnis westwards; 
the other, the Plane river, runs at a short distance from the 
western sliores of tho same lake. Both rivers arc navi¬ 
gable fur boats, and have a naturul water-communication 
with Lake Michigan. Between the Plane river and the 
Chicago river there is a low tract which is inundated during 
the spring floods. At thia season bouts frequently pass 
over it, and there is a project fur funning a canal in this 
tract from the Illinois to Chicago. Kankakins is unitetl by a 
swampy tract nut fur from its head to Mt. Joseph's river, 
which falls into the oastern side of Lake Michigan. This 
low ground is covered with water during the spring tluoiU, 
and then also is passable for boats but it is nut much 
used. Both rivers unite ailcr a course of about 7U miles, 
and form tho Illinois, whose waters are soon inercaseil b^ 
the Fox river, which comes down fiom the north, and is 
navigable fbr a considerable distance. Sonic miles below its 
mouth thero arc rapids in the Illinois which are utterly 
impassible fur 'lMali except in time of fliwd. At this place 
tlie projected canal is to commence. Holow tlic rapids to 
tiic mouth of the river, a distance of about 23U miles, the 
iiavigatiou is easy forlioats of moderate draught and burden. 
The current is excoetlingly gctiUe. The river valley is 
broad, and bounded by parallel bluffs; the bottoms are 
covert with dense forests, ond the upland open prairies 
liave an undulating surface, cevered with rich grass and 
herbage. Among tno tributaries in its lower course the 
most important is the Sangamon, wbicii comes from the 
oust, and is said to be navigable fur more than one hundred 
miles. 

The Ohio, the laigest and most immrlant of the eastern 
afiluenu of the Mississippi, is formea by the confluence of 
two rivers, tbe Alleghany and Monongaheia. The .\lleghany 
rises in several branches south of tlie eastern extremity of 
l^ke E rio, and the souroo of one of these branobos is only 
five miles Aum tbe lake. The genera) direction of its course 
is first soatli-wdst and then south, and after a course of 
about 2I)U miles it unites witb the Munongahulo, the sources 
of which river arf nearly SOO.miles south of those of tho 
Alleghany, The Honongaliela rises Virginia, in tbe 
Laurel ridge of the Appaluchiair'Mouuiains, and runs north¬ 
wards: its course m^ be about '800 miles. These two 
rivers, uaiting at Pittsburg, fonf ^tbe Ohio, whoso course 
from this'(A sm to its junction with tbe Mississippi, iii a 
direct line, is '54S miles, but meauued along its windings 
948 rodos. At Pittsbui^ its meail level is 800 feet ab <vo 
the tides of the Auntie OMan, a^ gt its junction with tho 
Misaimippi about 320 feet. Except in high floods the eur- 
wnt of the Ohio is gentle and uniform, About 300 


miles from its mouth, near the town of Louisville in Ken¬ 
tucky, are some rapids, where the river falls 22 feet iu loss 
than two miles, lit times of high water an acceleration of 
current, nut usual in other parts of the river, is all that is 
perceived in pssing down these rapids; but ut other times 
the water is ila-shed and broken upon the rocky bed of the 
channel, culled the Indian chute, through which a great 
jmrt of tho water (lasse.s. To avoid these rapids a canal has 
been mode on the mui li side, called tlio Louisville and Port¬ 
land canal. About lu miles from the inouth of the Ohio 
a limestone bar cxlcndH across tho river, called the Grand 
Chain. This place is impassable fur boats of considurablo 
btinlen in the lowest state of the water. With the p-tcep- 
iiun of these two places, the Ohio has suflicient water dur¬ 
ing a part of the year to float vcskoIs of -lUO tons burden 
ns far us Cincinnati, and boats may ascend it to Pittsburg, 
and also both of its upper branches for u considerable dis¬ 
tance above their coiilluenci*. The Ohio ruiisiu u valley, 
endoscil on ImiIi sides by ranges of hills, eallod River 
Mountains: these hills vary considerably in height, but are 
generally between 301) and 300 feet; their aweiit is some- 
limes rocky and abrnnt, but utlen suflicienlly gradual to 
admit culUvatiuii to the summit. The lulls dimmish in 
altitude as they approach the rapids of Louisvillo, where 
they rise again to a height nearly equal to what Ihey attain 
ut the head of the river; and from thence they gradually 
lower, until they disappear a little above the coiiliuenec of 
the Ohio and Green nvers. At this point a low country 
commences, whiidi extends to tho mouth of the Ohio, a dis- 
tuiiec of more ihan toll miles: the river also iiu-reases in 
Width and dimiiiialies in velocity. The low country on its 
banks is thickly wooded, and its soil is a deep alluvium. Tho 
low hills which bound the alluvial district ace at some dis¬ 
tance from the stream. As the cutmiry is higher ulong tho 
banks of the river than at the base of these hills, the imin- 
datiuns to which this district is subject leave extensive pools 
of stagnant water, which during the summer send forth 
naxious exhalations. Thu whole vale of the UUiu is well 
vviHidcd. 

Tlie rivers which full into the Ohio from the north, as 
tho Big Beaver, the Muskingum, Bciota, Miami, ond 

abash, are navigable in the greatest part of their course. 
The Muskingum and the Swiota have lately ai-ooivud great 
impurlaiice, owing to the Erie and Ohio rnnul, which runs 
chiefly along their courses, beginning on iho Ohio ut 
Portsmouth und lunuinaling on the souilicni shores of Luke 
Erie at Cleveland. Tho largest of these nflluenls is the 
^^'abush, which has a course of above 500 miles, and is navi¬ 
gable for nioru thi.ii 400 miles, though it is obstructed by 
some rapids about 70 miles frum'its junction with the 
White River. As the remotest branches of this river 
upproach the upper course of the Maumee river, which falls 
itiloLakoEric.a canal bos been pntiected and begun, wbich 
commences at Tippacanoo on tho Wabash, and terminates 
on tho Maumee at no great distance A'om its mouth: 
it is now (18.19) in progress, under the superintendence of 
the stales of Ohio and Indiana, and will probably be cum- 
plcled in the course of next year; and thus a double water 
eominuniealion will bo uslablishcd between the Ohio and 
J.<akc Eric. 

ITie rivers which join the Ohio from the south, especially 
the Konhawu, Great Sandy, Kentucky, Grocu, Cumberland, 
and 'I'ennesscc, are navigable fur ke'cl-boats, and many of 
them for stenm-boats, to a great distance from tlieir mouth 
during the boating season, which generally commences 
about the 20th of February, and terminates early in June. 
During tbe remainder of the yoar it is only tbe lower porta 
of these rivers that arc navigable fur boats of moderate 
burden. 

Soutli of the mouth of tlie Ohio no considerable river 
joins tho Mississippi iVom tho cast, except the Yuuo, which 
falls into it five degrees of latitude farther south. Its course 
may amount to about 2 ,t 0 miles, and it is navigable for 
boats, in tbe spring season, for 50 miles from its mouth. 

Tho rivers which join tho Mississippi from the west bsve 
a much longer course, as most of them rise on tho declivity 
or near tbe base of the Rocky Mountains; but as they flow 
for the greater part of their course through a country which, 
in the opinion of persons well qualified to form a just judg¬ 
ment, can never sustain a numerous population, nor bo 
applied to agricultural purposes, they can never acquire any 
groat importance. The most northern is the 8c Petera 
river, which, though it has » comparatively short course, 
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may acquire imporUnco on account uf tbe adjacent country 
containiiiff many fertile tracts of laud. It rises on the 
northern uurder of the basin of the Mississippi, in Big Stone 
lake, which, as already observed, is in the same valley which 
contains Lake Travers, the source of the Red River of Win- 
iii|)eg Inke, and runs about JUU miles south-east and 2 U 0 
miles nurlh-cttst, though its whole course in a straight line 
does not exceed 2>i miles. Its cuu^^tf is exceedingly wind¬ 
ing. changing from side to aide in its valley, and it is inter¬ 
rupted by several rocky ledges. lJuriug the vernal floods 
it IS navigable fur boats to Big Stone luko, there being but 
two obstructions that sire iinpussablo on such occasions, 
namely, at Patterson’s Fall, nearly ttOO, and at Great Port¬ 
age, about 400 inilus from its mouth. At both these places 
there are purtages of modcrute length; but during low- 
water time the upper jiarl uf the river is obstructed by 
shoals and rapids. The vatu in which it Hows is iu the lower 
parts a mile uiid a half wide, and eiicloMnl by bluffs about 
lUU feet high. Along the upper courM: it i* wider, expand¬ 
ing in some places Iu two or three miles, and Iho bluffs are 
lower. Tlie vale presents a inixtiiro of woodlands and 
prairies; the funner however are Ie»s frequent along the 
upper course, and at lust disuppunr, wilb the cxce|ition of 
some belts winch fringe the water. Some purls oil the 
lower course are swampy. 

Thu largest of the atHuenis of the Mississippi is the 
Missouri; mid ns the simrees of the Ohio drain the most 
iiurlh-casterii corner of I he ba'^in ol the Mississippi, so those 
of llie Missouri drain iis inoat imrlh-wesleru angle. It 
rises in two bianchus, in wliwli all the uaters doscondiiig 
from the eastern declivity of thu Itueky Muuninnis between 
4;i'’iind •I'J'' N. lal. iinito. Tliu mirilu-rn, culled ihu Mis¬ 
souri, rises near 44° N lot., and nins northwards to north 
of 47°, partly Within thu range of the R>K'ky Mountains, and 
partly along its huso, a di&laiu'e uf moui than .lliu luiU-s; il 
then turns to the cast, and, after u course of 4t)U miles, 
meets the other brain-h, the Yellow .Stone river, which rises 
bclwccii 43° and 44° N. lat.; but its soulliern ulUiieiits use 
as far soiub as 4'.^* N. lat. Its i-oiirMi is lirsl nurili-iiurlli- 
cast and Ihon east, upproadmig gradiuilly to the Missouri, 
which il joins after a course uf MiU miles. Though the 
course of thesu two branches, accoivling to a rough estiiniile,. 
amounts to 70U and miu miles, it is \ury probable that they ' 
run upwards of luti miles uioie: so Ibul at (heir juiicliou 
each of them iiiuy lie compared wiiU the Rhino in length, 
and probably al»u in volume of water, us the Yellow Stouu 
river is SOD janls wide near the junction. But though the 
iiumnrmis ailluonts which the Mi.ssuun receives in its upper 
course bring down u large bmly uf water fiuiii the Hui'ky 
Muuiilaiiis (porliuiis of which arc covered wilh sliuw. if not 
all the }var round, ul least for the gruaicsl parluf it), (he 
Missouri loses much of this water during its long course 
through a saudy desert; and though it is jomud in llie lower 
part of Its course by some large rivers, it is staled, and very 
probably, that tile voluine of water which it poura into the 
Mississippi is not greater than what it contains immediately 
after its juiictiun with the Yellow Slone. After tlio junc¬ 
tion of its upper branches the Missouri continues its eastern 
course lor 2tJU tnilcs, declining howevor a little to tho south, 
until it reaches the Maudan villages (near 1UU°\V. lung.), 
whuro it is duilccted by ibo Coteau dus Prairies to a soiilU- 
ern course for above 300 miles, until it tiniies with White 
River. In this course of .SUU miles it in joined by suvernl 
atflueuts from tho west; and though some of them flow 
from 200 to 300 mill's, none uf them increases (he volume 
of its water to any amount, as their eouiso lies through the 
sandy desert From its jimniiun with the White River it 
again flows costward fur 2 ti 0 miles, and then to the eost- 
suuth-cast for 300 miles, to the muuth of the Kansas rivor, 
which is its largest tributary, with the exception of the 
Platte river, which joins it about IbU miles &rther up. 
AAer the junction with the Kansas rivor it runs still 230 
mileig turning a liltlo to tliu soutli of east, and joins tho 
Mississippi near Belle Fontaine, sflor s course which, 
according to a rough estimsio, exceeds 2130 miles, but 
whicb probably is not less than 3000 miles. The Missouri 
is a very rapid river in Uie whole of its course, but it con¬ 
tains no falls except in the vicinity of the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains, where it flows over soveral ledges of rocks for sbove 
18 miles. In the lower part of the course its rale is wide 
aud very fertile, and it is generally covered wilh a deep and 
heavy growth of timber and underwood for about 330 miles 
f^m its mouth. There era however pniries of coosidenble 


extent, even in this part of its course. Higher up tbw 
prairies within its vale uecome mure numerous and exten¬ 
sive. till at length all woodlands diuppesr, except the 
sroull tracu at the points formed by the wiadingi of the 
river. 

Wilh respect to the tributaries of the Missouri, it is 
observed that their mouths are generally blocked up with 
mud, a fact which seems properly attributed to the floods 
nf these rivers taking place earlier in (he season than those 
of the piiiicipal river, whose course is much farther north. 
The Hood of iiie tributaries carries off the mud which is de¬ 
posited at their mouth; but on the rising of the principal 
river, which is caused by the melting of tho snow, its floMS 
back up the waters of the tributaries whicb are loaded with 
mud, to considerable distances up those rivers, and in this 
stagnant state of the waters the mud at tlieir mouth is 
deposited. It is only in spring-time and before the time 
of flood in tho principal river that tlicse tributaries have 
any considerable depth uf water at their muuiha. 

We shall notice uniy two of the alBuentsof the Missouri, 
the Platte and Kansas rivers. Tho Platto or Nebraska rises 
ill the Rocky Mounisios with two branches of nearly equal 
sue. culled the South and North Fork, which unite afler an 
easterly course of more than 3UU miles. After their junction 
the river flows nearly 5(iU miles in the same direction. It 
derives its name from the circumstance uf its being broad 
and shallow: its average hresdtii is about 120(1 yards, 
e.Kclusivo of the numerous islands which il contains: and its 
depth, ill the aveiagu slate of the water, is so inconsiderable, 
that the river iir gonurally fordnble. The vale in whicli the 
river flows, from its mouth to the junction of its forks, is 10 
or 12 miles wide, and liirmsa most beautiful o.xpanse of level 
and ofU'ii fertile ixiuiitry. It is bounded on buih sides by 
lands wbicli are from 'id to 3U feel above the vale, and con¬ 
nected wiUi il by gentle shqics. Tlie vale of the Platte river 
however contains no wood even in its lower course, except 
on ns iiumcruuM islands, some of which are of cons^deiabta 
extunt, and are all covered with cotton-wood and willows. 
The islands decrease in number and size as we ascend the 
strunni, till at length they disappear entirely. Along its 
nuriherii und southern forks scarcely a tree or even a shrub 
is Kceii. This river is seldom navigable except fur boats 
made of hides {bull-boats, os they are sometimes called), 
uii'l fur these only when a frcshul prevails. 

Thu Kansas river rises in the desert between the southern 
fork of the Platte river and the Arkansas, with two great 
bninehet, tho Republican und Smoky Hill forks. These 
branches unite after an easterly course of nearly 300 miles, 
about 1UO miles from the mouth of the nver. This river 
is nuvigablu for boats of some size, but only during high 
freshets, and then only for about 130 or'200 inile^ the navi¬ 
gation being obstructed by shoals. The vale in which it 
runs resembles that of the Platte: woodlands occur only in 
iiurrou belts along the watercourses. Much of the country 
upon thu forks is said to have s good soil, but it uninhabit¬ 
able fur want of timber and water. The bottoms have a 
light sandy soil. 

Below the mouth of IhoMissouri the Mississippi is joined 
by no cunsidurablc river from the west for about 4()U miles, 
until south of 33° N. lat. it receives the St. Francis river. 
This ritur rUes in the billy country adjacent to the banks 
of the Mississippi, west of Capo Girardeau; but after about 
40 niik-d it enters ihe bottom of that river, of wliicb (he 
Great Swamp constitutes a great poriiun,» hich is traversed 
by the St. Francis in all iu length. Flowing through a 
very level country for about 200 miles, its course is very 
gentle; but the navigation is entirely obstructed by luAs 
and fallen Ireos. 

Tho White River follows next. It rises in the Ozark 
Mountains, towards the western border of that mountsia- 
region, and runs first northward under tho name of the 
Buffalo Fork; afterwards it turns to the east and south 
east, tnivoning the mountains and hills in that dlreetioD. 
Where it issues foom that region it is joined by the Big 
Black River, which rises on the norihem border of the 
' mounlain-reginn; and in skirling its eastern border, is 
joined by numerous rivers, which rise to the west, and bring 
down a considerable volume of water. From the junelion 
with tho Big Black Ihe While River runs south, and joins 
(bo Mississippi a few mihn above the mouth of the Arksosas. 
The course of the White River exceeds 400 miles, and it is 
navigable in s moderate state of water fiw more than 300 
miles. The Black River and several of its branohes, os the 
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Strawberry, Cumnt, Eleven-Point, and Sprin|^ nver#, are 
also navigable to a considerable extent. The nch bottoms 
on this nver are. with the exception of that on White River, 
subject to sudden and excessive floods, and coninquenily 
leas adapted to agriculture than to the rearing of cattle. 

The Aikoiisas joins the Mississippi a little ihrlher south: 
the vole traversM by it, and its great tributary, the Ca¬ 
nadian river, aru noticed under Arkaksas Kivek. 

The last considerable river which falls into the Missis¬ 
sippi from the weet is the Red River. Its most remote 
f^era rise in the Sierra del Sagratnonto, or that portion 
of Uie Rocky Mountains which separates the elevated volley 
of New Mexico from the extensive plain east of it. Tins 
plain is traversed by its eastern course for nearly oOtt miles, 
ullcr which it traverses the mountain-region of the Ozurks, 
south of Mount Masseme,for about 200 miles, still running 
in the same direction. The romainder of its course, which 
is about 300 miles, is south-south-east. Measured along its 
winding coarse, the length of the river is probably not less 
than 1600 miles. About 300 miles from its muuin is a low 
swampy district 40 or 00 miles wide, filled with numerous 
lakes, end inundated for several months in the year. Tiiis 
tract is called the rafts of Red River. Up to Ibis point the 
river is navigable during the greatest part of the year for 
largo boats, with the exception of one placo, near the town 
of Alexandria in Louisiana, where two Irages of rocks extend 
across the channel about thrcc-<{uartcrs of a mile from each 
other, and occasion rapids, which howovur, in high-water, 
form no obstruction to the pauing of boats. At the raft 
the navigation is intricate and troublesome. Thai ]'art of 
the river witich is above the raft is rendered intpns»ahlo fir 
largo boats by shoals and sandbars; but keel-boats of ton 
or fifteen tons may ascend it for some hundred miles above 
the raft, llie upper portion nf its vale seems to contain a 
greater portion of wcmland than the other rivers which 
drain the desert; but its bottom is not extensive, and ihc 
blnfis along the southern banks sometimes riac to the 
height of 500 feet. The lower part of its vale is desenhod 
nndor Louisiana. Tho most amsiderable of its aflluents 
is tho Wasbila, or Ouasbito, wliich is formed bv the tin- 
iiierous streams which descend from the soulfiurn and 
northern declivity of Mount Musscnie: it runs in a south¬ 
eastern and southern direction, receiving numerous tribu¬ 
taries, espwially from the wide bottom of the MiftBis8i])pi. 
After its junction with tlieTotiVas it takes the name of 
Hlack River, and unites with the Red Rit or about 20 miles 
from its mouth, after a course of about 4UU miles. That 
part of its course which is denominated Black River van 
ulways be navigated by boats of considerable burden, and 
amallur boats may oscend it for 300 miles nearly all the 
Year round. The upper part of its course lies through n 
liilly country covered with pinc-furcsts, except the bottoms 
of tho river-couNcs, which sustain a heavy growth uf other 
trees, and are fertili^ but sulnect to inundation, like all 
the rivers which originate in the Ozarks. The lower part 
of iU course and that of some of its tributaries arc in the 
wide bottom of the Mississippi, and partake of tho fertility, 
marshes, and swamps which cVoiracterisc tho lowlands of 
the principal stream. 

Inundaliont of the Mumtippi .—^With respect to the 
volume of water brought down by the river at different 
seasons, it is to be observed that tins river flews from north 
to south, from the coldor to the warmer regions. As the 
whole of its basin is situated without the limits of tho tro¬ 
pical rains, it is partly fed by autumnal rains, but mostly by 
the melting of the snow, which falls within the whole of 
Ibis extensive region, with tho exception of the della. 
Though the quantity of snow does not ^pear to be great if 
cofnpared with that which annually falls on the great plain 
surrounding Hudson Bay, or on m northern countries of 
Europe, the grant extent of tlie basin supplies a large body 
ef water at tne time of the laelling or the snow. Tlio 
whole however is not supplied limuhaneously, but suocct- 
Hivcly : the louthem riven send it down early in the year, 
while the northern continue to furnish thetr supply up to 
midsummer. The Mississippi is at its lowest level in 
uuiuinn and winter, fVum October to January. It begins 
to hwcU in February, when (he freabets come down tho 
Hcd River, wbiob last for twoor three montlis; but in March 
and April ihby are increased by the floods uf the Arkonsa!), 
luid nearly at the same Cme by those of the Ohio. Before 
^ey subside, in May, the great floo^ of the Missouri and 
Upper Mississippi commence, and continue to maintain the 


high level of tho water to the middle of July, or even to tho 
end of that month. From the middle of August to Oc¬ 
tober the river is low. In (be roonib of October its level is 
somewhat increosed by the autumnal ftoshet of (he Ohio, 
but it soon subsides again. 

The inundations extend only over the wido bottoms ad¬ 
jacent to the banks of the MUiissippi, and differ in all of 
them, both os to time and duration. The American 
Bottom and the somewhat elevated country between tho. 
inoiitliof St. Francis river and 33° N. lat. are inundalod only 
for a few weeks in April and May, and the water rises only 
a lew feet. These tracts are accordingly cultivable. But 
ti large proportion of the other bottoms is inundalcd for 
several weeks, and the low country of the della even for 
six months, and exactly at tho season which alone is 
favourable to cultivation, from March to August. These 
extensive tracts are iherclbrc swampy. The water rises 
on them from 3 to IS feel, and in some porta of the delta 
even to 3U feet. 

Depth and Natif;nhHity of the MistiKtijifii, Mimuri, 
and OAt'o.—Though only two of the six months of tlio Mis¬ 
sissippi have as much as 12 feet of water (the other four 
varying bclwe>-n six and eight feet) [LotiisianaI, tho rivor 
deepens considerably a short distance above tlio nioulbs, 
and continues to increase in depth to the town of New Or¬ 
leans, whore it is staled to be 130 feet deep at low water 
As fur ns the town of Natchez in Mississippi, few obstruc¬ 
tions to navigation occur, the river being so deep, that 
sunken trees an<l sandbars arc too far below its level to 
cause any danger to the vessels. From Natchus upward to 
the continence of the Missouri, the impediments become 
more numerous and dillieult. Still the inuiii channel, 
though intricuto in many places,has alwaysaxuillcieiit depth 
of water fur boats of five or six feet drall to ascend to tho 
nioutii of the Ohio. Between tho mouth of tho Ohio nmi 
that of the Missouri, during the luw stale of the water, tlio 
navigation is obstructed by shoals and the (wo ledges of 
rucks called the Big and Little Chain, and only vessels 
drawing about three feet of water can be used. Bolweeii 
New Oilcans and (he mouth nf (he Missouri, the average 
velocity of the current is supposed to bo three miles and 
three-quarters per hour, in a moderate state of the water; 
but wlivn the river is high, its velocity is considerably iii- 
cicased. Above the mouth of the Missouri, the Mississippi 
is gencrallymuch le.ss rapid, and docs not v.xcced ino miles 
or two miles and a half per hour; but its navigation is more 
intricate and diiRcull on account uf the mimeruus islands 
and shoals. Tins iqqier part of the rher is also generally 
blocked up with ice during the winter season. The na\iga- 
tion of tho Missouri is much more dilRcult and intricate, 
on account of its numerous sandbars and islands, and more 
dangerous on account of the frequency of sunken tmos and 
rafls. Uuring the high Hoods (from March to July) thcro 
is a sufficient depth to admit boats of almost any buidm : 
but during the remainder uf the year it can hardly be called 
navigable, except fur boats drawing no more than two or 
tiircu feet. Tliu average velocity of its current, in a mid¬ 
dling state of water, may be estimated at four miles and one- 
tbir^, which, in times uf freshets, is accelerated to five or 
five miles and a half per hour. Tbo river is usually blocked 
lip with ice during the winter. 

The Ohio has a much more gentle current. Its average 
velocity, in a moderate stato of the water, may be estimutod 
at two miles and a half, and in a high stato, at three miles 
per hour. The obstructiuns to its navigation ere sandbara, 
some few sunken trees, and rapids, to which we must add 
llieintricacy of its channel in several places. During a mid¬ 
dle and high state of water these obstruetions entirely dis¬ 
appear, and an accelerated current is the only difficulty to 
be encountered. There are large masses of floating ice 
during part of the winter. The season in which the navi¬ 
gation of this river can be depended upon comroencos bo- 
tween tbe middle of February and the first of March, and 
continues to the latter ond of June. An autumnal frmhet 
usually takes place in October or Noverobor, and the river 
is again navigable for a few weeks. During the reinuinder 
ofthe year only boats from SO to 7S tons burden can be 
used, and they meet with numerous obstructions in their 
prosreu fh>m tho lowness of (he waler. 

navigation and Trade.—The city of Now Orleans carries 
on an active trade with the countries which skirt the lower 
course of the Mifwissippi, and particularly with those on 
both sidea of its great tributary, the Ohio, and ita niiraeroua 
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affluents, and the trade is rapidly increasing. As the goods river contain many large trees adapted fur the construction 
are exclusively convoyed by voter, tho number of steam- of''esBelii, The country between ■It*' and 3-2* N.kt. iududoa 
boats and of flat-bottomed and keel boats which navigate the by far tho bust purtion of the stale. The tract contiguous 
Lower Mississippi and Ohio is very considerable. According to the Mississippi river consists of numerous hilix, very 
to an estimate, tho number of steam-bouts employed in irregularly scattered over the surface, and rising fiom 31) to 

this trade at the beginning of 1034 amounted to ‘230, mea- 130 foot above the narrow low tract which in somo plunM 

suring mure than 30,000 tons, namely:— lines the course of iho river. The hilU. the base of uhiiU 

‘Ibut. “ washed by tho Mississippi, ore called Bluffs, and tins 

23, each above 200 tons, passing between T^uis- « Rt'norally colled by that name. It extends from 

villo and Cincinnati, on the Ohio, and Now 'V. ® V ‘n'and.and is of great rertiUly, being covered 

Orleans, measuring .... 8,484 wtes's of oak, sweet gum. poplar, tulip-trce, ash, 

4 between Florence, on tlio Tennessee, and “nd b.ckory. wrth a few pme trees. This tract 

New Orleans . . .1,617 “PPWfa to be the western conlmualion of the country far- 

7 belweenNashvnie,onthcburalwrlandriver, ’ ther east, which rises imperceptibly higher, and extends m 
and New Orleans 2 383 ''’'da plains, ihe numoruus waterc-ourscs which rise on 

4 between St. I.ouia. on the MiMissippi, and ’ 1^”° 1’*““'* their outer edges, along the 

New Orleans 1 003 Mississippi, and imparttnl to lliem a billy aspect, togoihcr 

7 between the places on tbe banks of the Mis^ ’ with a great degree of fertility. The surface of the ploiiis 

sissippi where cotton is grown, for tho Irans- lliuraserves gcnenilly consists of an unproduct ive sand, uud 

port of that Poramortily . .2,llfi >«covere<l with the long-leafe<l pine; but the conlinuily 

37 . from 120 to 2110 ions, in other branches of I >» «nterru|Mcd by the ^tloins, whu-li 

trade on the l-ower Mississippi . . 8.641 ' Miend along the numerous affluents of the Mississinpi, 

The rcmnindcr. about 12.!, were of small sire, ^enrl, and Pascagoula nvers, are several feet lower lliau 

under 120 tons, and emploicd in various surfa«! of the plains, and from half a mile to tlirec 

^ ^ 14 633 tunes wide. These boitoios have a rich and productive 

‘ soil, covered with a tine growth of trees, such as gum, 

39 098 laurel, oak, and coitun-trec, interroixeil in the more ele¬ 
vated parts with lofty canes, and in the lover with cypress. 
The mmiber of flat-l>o(toincd and keel boats employed ; The Hluff region continues northward to the mouth of 
ill this ti-udo had been estimated at four thousand, with a tun- : the Yaaoo river. The plains, which are covered with pine- 
iiigu ninuuiltnig to IGU.OOU, so that the whole tonnage forests and furrowed by streams, extend somewlmt further 
oiiiiiluyed in tins trade is about 2(l(>,UU0. ( north, where they begin to be intersected with pruiries, 

Tlie Missouri is only navigated by the fur-traders from i which increase in number and extent as wc proceed larlLcr 
hluikiiiaw. 'i'lic liilticulties of the navigalion, added to ' north, and seem to occupy tho greatu-t portion of the coiiii- 
the hostile character of several of Ihe tribob which freiiuent try lying north of 33’ N. lat. llic fertility of these prairies 
its banks render tho progress ef the common boats very is doubtful, but they are covered with gross during the great- 
slow, and ex]) 0&0 the crews to great dangers in those places cst part of tho year, though the county is dry, and j^ulTers 
wlicro they are obliged to sail near delated and wooded from want of water. Hast of thia prairie region extends ii 
bunks, and are exposed to llic sudden attacks of llie Indians. ! ferlilo tract on Iho upper course of Ihe Tumbjgbee, which 
At pre>CMt the American Fur Company cslablished at' reseinblcs llie bottoms in fertility,but ia moroextensive. In 
Mui'kiiiuw sends alcam-hoals up the river as far as the | the northern districts is a range of liills of inoflerate eleva- 
Muitdan villages, to collect the furs which the Indians tiun, terminating on the Missis.-^ippi river with w hut is called 
bring down the Iributarksi of the Missouri in bull-boats. the Fourth Chickasaw Bluff, which exlonds ID miles nloi.g 
(l.t!wisand Clarke's TravrU to the Sntirre it/" the Mis- the river, is from GO to lot) feet above its bank, and is stated 
; Pike's 7fx/'/o/-rtfon/ 'Vrureh through the fl'eslem to be fertile to a coitsiilemble distance from the river. Be- 
Tenitonet tff ftorth Amrrioi: Jaincft'a Account qf Miifor tween tbeso liilla and tho Walnut Ililla, with whieh the 
f.o/ig's Kipertilioiijrom PiUshurgto the Rocky Mountains: southern Bluffs terminate in about 3-2'’ 20'N.lat., a distance 
Keuiiiig’s Narrative of Mojor Longs ii.rf)ctUiion to Ihe 1 of more than 171) miles, the country is occupied hy an im- 
tfimrcrs of St. Peter’s River; Darby^s I'iew of the United mensc swamp, proiluceil and fed by the muiidutions of the 
Stolfx; iScliook-rafl's A'urrn/u-e lyfan liTjiedition through Mississippi. A few miles south of the p'uurlh Chickasaw 
the Uf j er Mississippi to Itasca Lake ; Irving’s Astoria.) Bluff the river sends off a branch on the eastern side, which 
MISSISSIPPI, THE STATE OF, one of the stales traverses the low region, and i-overs it with water early in 
eonstiluting tho North Americ-an Fcdenitioii, is situated Iho year. Some parts of this low r^ioii become dry towards 
bciween 30* and 33* N. lat, and between 88* and 91* 40' the end of the year, but the ulherw are a pcriicinal swamp. 
W, lung. Its length from north to south is 333 miles, and This tract extends to the hanks of the Yuzuo river, and is ui 
its avernge hreadlh about 150 miles. The aurfbeo is esti- the widest part (near 34° N. lat.) above SO miles wide. Like 
niaicd at .31,000 square miles, an area somewhat larger the swamyis on the banks of the Atchafalaya, it is covered 
tliiiii that of England without Wales; but according to somo with timber-trees, especially cypress, 
autiiuritics.the area is only about 48,000 st^uare miles. The /fivers.—Several uf the sitiaUcr affluents of the Missis- 
river Mhsissippi forms its*western boundary from 33* to 31* sippi rise and terminate in ibis slate. The most iiupurlunt 
N. lat., by a course of alwut 330 miles, dividing it from Ar- are the Homocbiito, the Big Blagk< and theYozuo rivers, 
kansas and Louisiana. The porallel or3l°N. lat. separates Tho llomochitto runs about 70 miles, and is navi^iblo fo 
this statu from Luuisiana,bctwcen the Mississippi ana Pearl some distance from its muiiili for small crufr. Ilio Big 
rivers, for about 103 miles; and tho remainder of Ihe Black River flows about 160 miles, muslly in a souih- 
boundary-liiio between these two states is formed by tho westurn direction, and is navigable about 70 miles from its 
Pearl river, from 31° N. lat. to ila mouth, a distance of moulh in the rainy season. Thu Yazoo river rises in ihreo 
niore than 60 miles. The Gulf of Mexico washes the south- branches in tlie range uf hills which travel sos the nuriheiii 
ern exircmily of the state for about 80 miles. On tho east part of tho stole, and flows mostly with a soulli-suutlt- 
it borders on Alabama, which is separated from it by a line western course for more tban 220 miles. Not far front its 
e.N(endii>g nearly 340 miles, and running between 88* and mouth it unites with Fulso River, that branch of tho Mis- 
8b* 40' W. long. On tho north the parallel of 33* N. laU sissippi which leaves the great river south uf tho Fuurili 
(lividos Mississippi from Tennessee. Chickasaw Bluff, and traverses the swampy region. In 

Surface and Soil.—Tho shores nesr the mouths of tha spring large vesteU can ascend tho Yazoo foi- 30 miles from 
Pascagoula and Pearl rivera are low and sandy, and in ilsmoulh,tothejunctionof ilstwogreal branclies, wdiich are 
many plactis interrupted by swamps; these tracts are there- navigable for small boats some distance farther up. Ihe Pearl 
foro unhealthy. In the space between llio two rivers there river rises in the centre of the state, and runs first suutli- 
is a higher troct of loud, boginiiing two miles oo>l from 8l. west, and atterwanls soullt-sonlli-ta^ fur about 230 miles. 
Louis Bay, and stretching to Biloxi Bay. a distance of nearly It falls by seveial branches into the Rigolcts, or siratU 
24 miles. This tract is healthy, and is resorted to by the which uiiilo Lake Ponicliarlraiii with I.oke Burgne. It is 
inhabitants of I.iower Ixiuisiaiia during the sickly season, staled to bo iiavtgublo for boats for 130 miles-but its 
The country which stretches iiortbwaril front this coast to entraiico is ahullow, and does not admit vessels which <Iruw 
31 * N. lat. is low, and tho soil is unilbrmly sandy and more than five foct. The upper branch of the Parcagiuila 
iMTcrcd with cxten8i\*e pine-foreatp, which on the Pearl rises, uudor tho name of Cbickasawhay, in the pioirio 
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region, between 32* anil 33° N. let., and flows south for 
about 120 miles, when its waters are increased by those of 
the Leaf river, u larKO aflluent running down from the 
north-west. Below this junction tbo river assumes tho 
name of I’ascajfuula, and continues to flow southwards for 
00 miles, when it falls into tho bay of the same name, oppo¬ 
site Cuernu or Horn Island. Near its uiiilet it is joined by 
a ronsiilcrablc tributary, the Dog river, which runs {Mrallel 
to it. The Pascagoula is stated to be navigable for small 
bouts to a distancu iif 120 miles from its mouth, but tho 
sstuary into which it falls is loo shallow to admit vessels 
drawing more than four feet water. In llio north-eastern 
districts are a part of the Tombigbee [Alab&ha] and tlic 
Tonnessce rivers. 

Climate.—A* this state rises from a low shore to 3fl0 
feet and upwards in its central and norlhern districts, a 
great dilTercnco of climate prevails in the dificrent regions, 
espccinlly as the northern districts aro nearly live degrees 
from the southern. Little however is accurately known 
reiporting the more elevated parts, Along the southern 
coast tho winters arc mild, frost being of rare occurrunce. 
The heat of the summer is less oppressive than in many 
states farther north, a circumstance which may bo ascribed 
to the prevalence of the sea breeze from the Gulf of Mexico 
during this season. The Bluff region along tho Mississippi 
river differs considerably in climate. The summer is in 
general very hot and the heat oppressive, whilst tho winters 
are ciddcr than might be cxpecicil. Every year the thcr- 
mumetor sinks to about 25'', and occasionally so low as 10 °. 
Ill lour tho creeks in the acighbiiurhuudof Natchez were 
frozen, and in many instances covered with ice more than 
an inch thick. 

Productions .—The principal objects of cultivation arc 
cotton and Indian corn, and a little sugar. Wheat, rye, 
and oats do not thrive so well us in tiio northern stales, and 
are only cultivated for home consumption. Indigo and 
tobaccu were furinerly grown to some extent in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Natchez, but they liave lately been superscilcd 
by cotton. Plums, peaches, unil tigs arc abundant; but 
oranges do not ri])cn even in the soullieru districts. Most of 
the vegetables of Europe thrive well, but tlicir cultivation 
is nut much attended to. Cuttle ure very nuinorous. though 
of a small size. Tho horses are of a small lirecd. Sheep aro 
also not numerous; and it is stated that their wool is coarse. 
Wild onimnlt, such os pumav, wolves, bears, and wild cats, 
still abound. Alligators ocenr in tho MiMissi|ipi as far 
north as Uie mouth uf the Arkansas river, and in some of 
the smaller rivers. Purroi|ncts are seen as far north ni 
Natchez; wild turkeys and pigeons abound. 'J'hero is said 
to ho coal in tho iiorlh-castern disIneU near tbo Tombighco 
and Tennessee rivers. 

Inha/iilatils .—More than halfof Ihe territory of this state 
was, a few years ago, in possession of two abori^nal tribes, 
tho Chocklaws and Chickasaws. Tbo losl-monlmned nation 
occupied the country between 35° and 34° N. lat., and also 
a tract south of 34°; and the Cbiicklaws, the country bo* 
tween .14° and 33° along tlic Mississippi, but along the 
eastern boundary-line uf the slate they spread to some dis¬ 
tance south of 32°. The number of individuals composing 
both tribes within this state was then estimated at 23,000 or 
24,000, and no state in t^ Dniim had a greater number uf 
aborigines within its limits. Though, many of thorn ad¬ 
hered to their inode of flfc, others had mode settlements, 
and cultivated some patches of ground, but they attended 
more especially to the rearing of cattle and swine. By 
on agreement with the State government in 18.12, the In¬ 
dians consented to evacuate the country gradually, and to 
settle in the territories west of tbo Mississippi river. Wo 
do not know if this bos already taken place to the full 
extent Tho Natchez and Yaziios, who lived formerly along 
the banks of the Mississippi, are wholly oxiinct. 

Tbo other inhabitants are whiles, principally from other 
states of the Union, and negro slaves. Tlieir numbor 
amounted in 1820 to 75,448, and in 1830 to 13C.B23, of 
which number 95,659 wero slaves. The best peopled sec¬ 
tion uf the state is the souih-west angle, whore the most 
extensive body of {uuduotive soil exists; all the other die- 
trieis aro very thinly inhabited, but the population is ra¬ 
pidly inoreosiiig along the upper eoune of the Tombighee 
river. 

Political Divisim and Toaw*.—That portion of the state 
in which ibo whites have formed settlements is divided 

into 42 counties, including those lately laid off in the Indian 


country. Tlio seat of government is at Jsekson, an incon« 
sidcmble place, on the banks of the Pearl river. The most 
important town of the stale is Natchez, built on a series of 
small hills, about half a mile from the bank of the Missis¬ 
sippi, and, according to some accounts, about I(l6 foot above 
its bed, but it is not visible from the river owin^ to the in¬ 
tervention of a sleep bluff. Though its population in 1820 
aniuiiiited only to 2184, and in 1830 to 35-10, it carries on 
an cxlcnsivo trade, exporting annually from thirty to forty 
tliousand bales of cotton. Among the other towns, Monli- 
ccllo on the Pearl river, Vicksburg near the Walnut Hills, 
and Shicldsborough on St Louis Bay, are tho principal; 
and even these aro very inconsiderable places. St. J.ioui8 
Bay is nearly 10 miles long and four wide, but it is too shal¬ 
low to admit even small vessels. Jefferson college, at 
Washington near Natchez, is well endowed: there also 
ample funds for popular instruction, but iiilherbi little baa 
been done with them. 

Manufactures and Commerce .—Tho manufactures do not 
extend beyond tho most common mcclianical arts. TliougU 
this statu lias a coast-line of about 80 miles, it has no har¬ 
bour deep enough for schooners; and Ihe ailjaeciit country 
does not produce one single article fur exportation. Tho 
fertilo tract along tho Mississippi, which produces cotton 
and Indian corn in abundance, sends these articles down In 
New Orleans, whence it is supplied with thase goods of 
foreign growth or manufactures which are consumed in 
the country. 

History and Constitution.—'T\\o first settlcmcnta were 
formed in Ihe neighboiirhooil of Nalvhes by some French¬ 
men in the beginning of ibc last century, but they did not 
thrive. When the country was coded to the British in 
1763, some respectable selllements were founded in the 
;iamc parts, but under the sway uf the Sieiniards (1783 to 
18IIU) tlivy again b^aii to decline. In 1801) all that is now 
comprised in Mississippi and Alabama was formed into a 
territory by tho name of Mississippi Territory. In 1817 
this territory was divided into two portions, and the western 
was admitted as a member of the Union, and tbc present 
constitution was formed. The legislative body consisUi of a 
scnatcand ahouseof representatives, the membersufwliich 
are chosen by all free citizens of tbo state who are twciity- 
une years uf aco. The executive power is vested in a go¬ 
vernor, clecteil, with tho lieutenant-governor, every two 
years by all tho free citizens. Mississippi sends two niem- 
iHirs to the BCjiato and one to the house of representatives at 
Washington. 

(Darby's Vtew of the United States; Warden's 
qf the United States ; Pitkin’s Statistical View of the 
Commerce of ihe United Stales.) 

MISSISSIPPI COMPANY. [Law', John.] 

MISSOUKI, River. [Mtssisstm, River.] 

MISSOURI, ORO of the states belonging to tho North 
American Confederation, lies on the west of the Mississippi, 
between 3C° and 4U° 36' N. lat. and 89° 5' and 94° 3U' W. 
long. Its mean length from south to nwth is 260 miles, 
and its mean width from cost to west 225 miles. Its sur¬ 
face is estimated at 63,000 sguare miles, or nearly 5000 
miles more than the area of England, including Wales. 
The Mississippi flows along its eastern boundary for SSU 
miles, its numerous windings included, and divides it from 
tbeslatesof Illinois, Kentucky.andTennessee. The southern 
boundary-lino runs along the parallel of 36°, between tho 
Mississippi and St. Francis, for about forty miles, then along 
the course of the last-mentioned river northward rather 
more than eighty miles to 3G° 30', whieh parallel forms the 
boundary to 94° 3u' W. long. This meridian forma the 
western boundary-lino, and the parallel of 40° 36' the 
northern as for east as the river Moines, which for the last 
twenty miles of its course separates Missouri flrom tlie 
country in possession of the Fox Indians. 

Surface and Soil .—Beginning with the moat southern 
district, wo find that an extensive bottom land extend 
along the Mississippi, which commences on the north oppo¬ 
site tho mou^ of the Ohio river, and extends soutbwara to 
that of tho Arkansas. It is uninterrupted by bills or high 
lands, and is subject in many places to being inundated by 
the Mississippi. It includes many large swamps, whieh are 
rendered almost impenotrable by a dense growth of trees, 
mostly cypress. The most extensive of these swamps, called 
the foeat Swamp, commencet near the bead of toe bottom 
and passes southwards to the mouth of tho river St. FVancis, 
penetrating far into the state of Arkansas. This swamn is 
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ftbout 150 miles in leogib, with s width varying from five to 
twenty or twenty-five miles. The cypress-trees, though of 
superior quality, are of little value on account of tlio dif¬ 
ficulty or removing them. Within tbo bottom are nu¬ 
merous Ukes, iagunes, and marshes, but it contains also 
many isolated tracts of considerable extent, which are ele¬ 
vated above the range of the highest floods. The bottom, 
almost throughout its whole extent, supports a dense and 
heavy growth of timber of excellent quality, but fhw settle¬ 
ments have been made in it. Between the mouth of the 
Ohio river and Cape Girardoau it the Tywapata Bottom, 
which is alwut twenty miles lung, from three to six in 
broadth, and covered with a thick growth of timber and 
rushes. As it is well adapted for the growth of groin, 
cotton, and tubacco, several settlements have been formed 
on it. 

The high grounds along the Mississippi begin twelve miles 
below Cape Girardeau, and extend to the mouth of the Mis¬ 
souri river. The highest part lies between St. Genevieve and 
the mouth of the river Marumec, whore the banks of the Mis¬ 
sissippi, composed of solid masses of limestone, rise in some 
places 360 feet above the water. This undulating country 
extends westward to the river Gasconade, occupying the 
basin of the Meniinack nr Maramcc river as far south as the 
lead-milling district It is diversified with prairies and 
forests, the lower lands being well wooded, but the high 
grounds vcr^hinly; scarcely a shrub is seen on the natural 
meadows. Tliis is the most ^vipulous section of the state. 

Between the rivers Gasennaoe and Osage, both of which 
arc alllucnU of ihe Missouri river, a range of low hills 
approaches the Missouri, riaing from ISO to 200 feet above 
the level of its water. They are thinly wooded, and con¬ 
stitute the most northern offset of the Osark mountains, 
a region of which the undulating country between Cape 
Girardeau and the river Gasainadc may be considered 
as the most northern and lowest portion. The range ex¬ 
tends from this point in a south-westeni direction to the 
southern extremity of the- state of Arkansas, where it tnr- 
minates on the banks ofthe Red River. Tlio length of this 
mountain tract may bo 45(1 miles, and its average breadth 
about I5U miles. It covers more than one half uf the sur¬ 
face of that portion of Missouri which is south uf the Mis¬ 
souri river, bordering on the east on the wide buttom of the 
Mississippi, and on the west on tho undulating country 
thmiiirh which tho Osage river flows. Tlie surfucc of this 
tract IS e.xtrcincly hilly, broken, and moimlainoua ; the hills 
and mouiiloiiis rise IVoru 500 to lOUU feet above their ba^o, 
though nut so high os in Arkansas, where they attain the 
height of 1500 feet and more. The hills arc exceedingly 
numerous, lull do nut form continuous ranges, being divided 
into a multiplicity of knobs and peaks with rouncled sum¬ 
mits, and presenting ^rpcndiculor cliffs and abrupt preci¬ 
pices of sandstone, ^ey are cuvured with a poor soil, 
which is generally shallow, and overgrown almost cxcln- 
sivoly with pitch-pine, cedar, and bramble. Along the 
numerous rivers which originate in this mountain tract 
arc bottoms of moderate extent, which, with some valley 
land, are tho only pcirts of it which have a rich soil, 
and would repav cultivation. Fety settlcmonta however 
have been Ibrmed on them, l^use they are subject to ex¬ 
cessive floods occasionally brought down by the rivers from 
the hills and mountains. These floods come so suddenly, 
that on some occasions the water has risen, in the course of 
one night, more than twenty feet. The country west of 
this mountain-region, especially tho basin of the Osage 
river, resembles that which is oast of the river Gasconade, 
its sur&ce being undulating and diversified with woodlands 
and prairies. But the prairies cover a much graatorportion 
of the country, and tho forests, in addition to being of only 
moderate extent, produce nothing hut atunted timber. Tiie 
dry prairies occupy at least nineteen-twentieths of the Kur- 
foce. This region however does not extend to the hanks of 
the Missouri, being separated from it by a rich alluviol soil, 
which extends along the river iVom the mouth of the Osage 
river to that of the Mine river, with a width of four or five 
miles, and is usually denominated the Boon’s Lick country. 
This bottom contains a considerable number of soulements, 
and it is probably the most ferlilo portion of the state. 
Opposite to it extends a similar bottom land along the 
northern banks of the Missouri from C6te sans Dessein to 
Chariton river. These two tracts are better settled than any 
other part of Missouri, with the exooplion of the country 
near tae confluence of the Hiaeouri and Musieetpin; but 


the greater part is still in a natural state, and covered with 
a deep and heavy growth of timber. 

In the country north of the Missouri, which comprehends 
about one-third of the slate, the fertile tracts are iiearl) ex¬ 
clusively confined to the bottoms along the Missouri and 
Mississippi. Those of tbo last-mentioned river, though 
eaually extensive, are not so fertile as those uf tiie Missouri, 
which appears from their containing less forest in propor¬ 
tion to their area, the prairie land being of greater extent 
and occurring more frequently. Tlie surface ofthe oountry 
between these two large rivers is in geneml undulating, 
though it is not entirely destitute of abrupt hills and pre¬ 
cipices. The whole is diversified by tlie broad valleys of 
rivers and creeks, and intervening tracts of undulating 
upland, whi(;h are united with the valleys by gonilc slopes. 
The woodlands occur only upon ihe raurgins of the water¬ 
courses, and the uplands are extensive prairies completely 
destitute of a timber-growth. These prairies occupy st 
least nineteen-twentieths of the whole region, and compre¬ 
hend Bomu of tho best land in the stale, which linwuier 
cannot bo cultivated at present, as they supply neither wood 
nor stone for making fences. 

Jitver *.—The Mississippi washes the ensiern boundary for 
5S0 miles, and the Missouri traicrses the state from west to 
east, with a winding course of about 4U0 miles. [Missis¬ 
sippi.] Some of their atllueiiU requiru notice. White 
River and Francis river arc describetl in Arxa^sxs Terri¬ 
tory. Maramec river, which enters the Mississippi al»nt 
40 miles below the mouth uf the MisMiuri. is only a small 
river, its course not e.xveeding luu miles; but ii is impor¬ 
tant as flowing from the lead district and affurdiiig navigsblo 
channels to a fertile and improving tract of country. Salt 
River, which joins the Mississippi about 60 miles above the 
mouth of the Missouri, runs more than 2U0 miles with 
raiher a (mnllo course, and through a tolerably fertile bot¬ 
tom, on which the number of seiilemeiiis is increasing. Of 
the rivers which join the Missouri, the Gawonade'and 
Osago arc the principal. The Gasconade is rather small, 
and runs obout 120 miles; but derives some importance 
from its position, tlioiigh the number uf sctlleruenis on its 
banks is small. The 0»a-'e river riyi>« in the plains beiweeii 
tlie Arkansas and Kansas rivcis, and flows in a general 
direction east-norih-eiisl about 300 miles, joining the Mis¬ 
souri very near near the centre of the state. On its northern 
bank is a tolorably wide bottom with an alluvial soil of con¬ 
siderable fertility, where several settlements have been madu. 
It is navigable through the greatest part of its course. 

C’/t>Rafp.-~Thc climaic of Missoun is cold and extremely 
variable. The winters are severe and long. Three years 
out of five the Mississippi can be crossed on the ice at St. 
Louis, and sometimes it is frozen for two moitllis and more. 
The summers arc often hot, but subjcx'l to sudden and fre¬ 
quent changes of tcmi'cralurc. This circumstance is 
mainly to be attributed to the norlh-westem winds, whose 
chilling blast is experienced over all the countries west of 
tho Alleghany mountains, and even east of tlicin, Imt in 
this state they u-e felt in oil their force. Though they arc 
dry and bracing, they produce sudden and unpleasant 
changes in the temperature of the atmosphere. The mean 
annual temperature of St. Louis is estimated at 5G*. or 
about 6” more than that of London, but it has probably been 
overrated. 

Produetiont .—Wheat and Indian com are the staples of 
this state; but in the 8Dulh-c>nst section cotton is produced. 
Agriculture is still in its infancy, as may be expected in a 
country which has been so lately settlM. It seems that 
most of the vegetables and fruits of England would giow if 
they wore attended to. Tobacco, hemp, and flax ate enlti- 
valed oil the bottoms along the Mississippi. CaMle abound 
where the bottoms and prairies are near one .mother. In 
summer they feed on the grass of tho prairies, and in winter 
on the cane and rushes of the alluvial soil. Horses and 
bogs are numerous. Buffsloos are mot with in large herds 
on the prairies east and west of tlio Ozark mountains, and 
also elk and deer. Tho onimaLs which arc killed fur their 
skins only, are beavers, otters, bears, foxes, cals, racoons, 
msrtens, and lynxes. Ihe fur trade however has some¬ 
what decreased of laic yean. 

The mineral wcaltli chiefly consists of lead, coal, iron, and 
salt. Tho principal lead region is in Washington county, 
on both sines of Big River, an affluent of the Maramec 
river, and extends about lOOmilea in length by 40 in widih; 
but this mineral occurs in detached masse* in other places 
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also.betweenWliiteRi^er and tbeMiuouri. In sonoyears 
these mines have produced more (hon one million of pounds. 
Cual exists ii> several places, but it is not workod, though 
it must soon become of importance in a country which is so 
cold anil so genemlly destitute of wood. Iron>ore in abun¬ 
dance occurs in the hills. 

IiihnbitanU.^T\ien are still some aboriginal tribes witliin 
this slate. The Delawares and Sbawancse, or Shawnees, with 
sonic Creeks, Chocktawa, and Chickasaws, have emigratod 
from the countries oast of the Mississippi, and retirod into 
the country extending between tbo ^Vbitc and St. Francis, 
rivers, wiiere they live in large and commodionsly built 
houses. They cultivate niaite and vegetables, and rear 
horses and cattle, but have not abandonra hunting. Along 
the western border of the state are the Osagos. who have 
their punnancot dwellings in villages beyoud Iho boundary- 
liiio, ueor the head-waters of the Osage river; but their 
hnnting-grounda extend within tho territories of Missouri. 
Tlicy also cultivate maiae. pumpkin^ beans, water-melons, 
nnd squashes. Tiie nuuilior of individual! composing these 
tribes is staled to exceed five thousond. The remaining 
population consists of whitos and blacks. In 182U their 
number ainoiinted to 6C,&8C, of which &S.988 were whites. 
37C free persons of colour, and 10,222 slaves. In 1830 
the number had increased to 140,190, of which 11.V200 
were free people and 24.990 slaves. 

IMitieal Divition and Town». —Missouri is divided into 
34 counties; but some extensivo tracts, especially in the 
south-western and north-western sectiuiio, are not yet laid 
out ill counties. The scat of the governinciil is JuQerson, 
an inconsiderable place, situated on the Missouri, about 
twenty miles above tlie mouth of the Osage river. The most 
considerable place is St Louis, which stands on the gently 
sloping banks of the Mississippi, about twenty miles below 
the mouth uf the Missouri. The buildings spread from the 
margin uf the river to the brow of the bank, beyond which 
the ruiiniry extends in a level and mostly open prairie. In 
1S18 the iwpulalion amounted only to 2001), but it is now 
lunch iiicrca^. Tbowfaolc commcrccof the country iseon- 
cent ruled in this place, which isadcpilt for allBuroiieanand 
ioroign goods destined for the consumption of the countries 
horduring on tho Upper Mississippi, Missouri, and Illinois 
rivers. The channels by whicli St. l^uis is supplied with 
them arc the Lower Mississippi and tho Ohio river. Four 
slcam-boats were employed in its trade in 1834, measuring 
mure limn 1000 tons. St.Genevieve, with 2000 inhabitants, 
on the Mississipui, is tho principal depAt of the produce of 
the mines, which is brought down by the Muramoo rivor. 
In the milling district is Potosi, a small but thriving place. 
New Madrid, a small place, in the vicinity of which cotton 
is grown, stands also on the Missis^pi : it was visited by a 
dreadful earthquake in 1811 . St. Charles, on the Missouri, 
about 20 miles from its mouth, has 1200 inhabitants, and 
sonic commerce with the country about the town. Franklin, 
on the Missouri, below the mouth of tho Mine rivor, has 
1 sou hihabitants, and is the starling place for the cara¬ 
vans which visit Santa F6, in New Mexico, and go even to 
Chihuahua. 

There is a Roman Catholic college at Rt. Louis, conducted 
by t!io Jesuits, and another Roman Catholic seminary at 
Bois-Brul5 Bottom. The principal sects are Roman Ca¬ 
tholics, Methodists, Baptists, and Presbyterians. 

Manufacturet and Conmarca.—Most naiiufacturod ar¬ 
ticles are imported Item tbo states east of the Mississippi. 
Commerce is limited to tho export of Indian com and live 
atock, with collon in a moderate quantity, and lead. Besidei 
its own live atock, many horses and mules which are im¬ 
ported fium Mexico are sent to the states farther east. 
Furs still form a considerable article. Tbo imports ohietiy 
consist manufactured goods, with some colonial goods 
aitd wine. 

Hittoiy and Cofttliluiion. —Although this country for 
more tbon a century had been visiii-d by the French from 
Canada, no setdement was fonued before 1763. In this 
year St.Genevieve was founded.and in 1764 St. Louis. Bat 
those aud a few other places remahicd in a backward state 
up to 1803. when Uie United States got possession of the 
country, which was then comprehended in Louisiana. The 
following year the stale now colled Louisiana was sepa¬ 
rated from it, and Miosouri became a separate territory. 
In 1821 it was admitt^ aa a member of the Union, and 
formed its constitution. Slavery is allowed in this state. 
The legiolative body is compoetid of two aseemhliesi a senate 


and a house of representatives. Tlte membors of both are 
chosen by all the fruo citizens who have completed their 
twenty-first year. The executive power is vested in a 
governor, elected, with the llcuieiiant-govoriior, every four 
years by all the free citiKos. The judges are appointed by 
the governor, with the advice and consent of the senate : 
they hold office during good behaviour, hut not beyond tho 
age of 66 years. Missouri sends two members to the 
senate, and one to the house uf reprosentatives at Wiuh- 
iiiglon. 

(Darby's Vinp of the United States; Warden's Aeeount 
nf the United Statei; James's Account qf an Expedition 
to the Rocky Mountaine, performed bu Mqjor Ijmg; I’ike’s 
Exploratory Travele thrmgh the IVeetern Territory of 
North America} Lewis and Clarke's Travele to theSouive 
of the Miseouri; Viikin'* Stuiietieal Viewof the Commerce 
of (he United States of America.) 

MIST. The vapour of water, when mixed with air of 
the same or a higher temperature, is invisible; but when the 
temperature of the aiv is reduced below that of the vapour, 
the vapour becomes visible, and forms a mist. Water, m 
the state of vapour, is continually rising into the atmo¬ 
sphere at all the usual temperatures. At and even below 
the freezing-point water evaporates, and ice and snow, in a 
dry atmosphere, gradually disapi>ear without becoming 
liquid. But as heat is the sole cause of the conversion of 
water into vapour, the quantity produced, other things 
remaining the same, is in proportion to the leinperalurc-; so 
that in very hot weather the air is nut easily saturated 
with vapour, and in cold weather evaporation is slow : thus 
there is more vapour in the air in summer than in winter, 
and in hot countries than in temperate climates, in uU 
cases where similar surfaces of water are v.\po.sed to tho 
sun's rays. Indeed, it lias been found that thu quantity uf 
vapour in the air diminishes nearly uniformly with tUu 
temperature from the equator to the polos. But as the 
quantity of v'apour which the air will hold at any given 
temperature is limited, whenever that quantity is near ur 
at the point of saturation, a very small reduction of letnpu- 
rature renders the air misty, and a further rcductiuiicun- 
vcrla the vaiiour into rain. 

As every reduction uf tho temperature of the air hat a 
tendency to destroy tlio transparency of the vapour whiuh it 
contains, the atmosphere in our variable climate is Mihlum 
very clear. Soon after sunrise howuver, in fair weuthur, 
the vapour near the earth having been precipitated by the 
night-cold in tho form of dew, and the sloping rii)s of the 
■un having little power to raise more vapour, thu uir is 
almost Mi'fectly transparent, and every object has a cteur- 
nesa ana sharpnesa of outline which it never lius at any 
other time of the day. 

Wlien the mist is very thick, it is called a fog. The fogs 
which frequently occur in London in the winter arise from 
the largo quantity of vapour protluced by a great city being 
condeused by cold: and as it is not carried oS' by winds, it is 
mixed with the smoke, and forms a thick mass in ami about 
the town; while at a short diatance the air is often qiiitu 
clear, and the limits of the fug may be distinctly ob¬ 
serve. 

When the vapours in the upper regions of the alnioaphora 
are comlensed and become visible, they form clouds. 
[Ctoua] When those near the surfiice of the earth are 

f irecipitated upon cold objects, they form dno and Aour-/rotI. 
DswJ 

MIsTONUSK, one of the Cree Indian names for the 
American badger, Melu Labradoria (Sab.). 

^ HITAU, MITTAU, or MIETAU, a government of Eu¬ 
ropean Russia, is composed of tho antient duchy of Cour- 
land and Semgallen or Seminllia. It U situated between 
66” 20'and bV 46' N. lat., and between 82” 38' and 26” 18' 
'E. long. Its area is 10,000 square miles, and the popu- 
htion 600,000. [CovkLAND.] Mitav. the capital (in 
Lottonian, Jelgawa), in 66* 40' N. lat. and 23” 43' B. 
long., lies on the Drue, a small stream whicli falls into 
t)ie Aa a fuw miles north of the town, and the Jacob’s 
canal, which was completed in 1622, and supplies the town 
with watOlr. It was founded in 1272 by Conrad von Meduu. 
The town is surrounded with old muoh-deeayed ramparts, 
and has 16,600 inhabitants, among whom are 2700 Jews. 
There are dine ehnrehee of the levei^ Chriatian sects, a 
synagogue, a gymnasium, foundedin 1776, which hat a mu¬ 
seum, an observatcory, a Ubran of 84,000 volumes, and a 
aepaiato free-masons’ library of 16,000 toIuom; there are 
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soToral well-OKtend acbooU and charitable inatitutioni. 
The town, which liea in a flat manhy spot near the Aa, has 
not an inviting appeannoe, though it is not clobcly built; 
K oontaina large gardena within the walla, and has eoine 
brood, straight, regularly built streets, only a few of whicli 
however are paved. Out of the town is the finepalaoe (which 
was never completed), the former residence of the dukes of 
Courland, but now converted into barracks. The mauu&o- 
turei are linens, leather, and soap. Mitau was for several 
years (prior to the treaty of Tilsit, 1807) the residence of 
Louis XVIII., ki^ of France, during his exile. 

MITHRADA'raS, or MITHRIDATES, a common 
name among the Medes and Persians, which appears to have 
been formed from Mitra, or AfiVAro, the Persian namo for 
tho Bun, and the root da, signifying ‘ to give,’ which occurs 
in most of the Iodo-(}ermanic languages. The name how- 
over was written in several ways. In Herodotus (i. 110) 
we And Mirpa^drifc; in Xonopten {Anab., vii. 8, $ 20), 
MiOpiOdriie; m the Septuagint ( Ezra, i. 8, iv. 7), MiOpafdrtjp, 
which represents the H»rew /TTIilO; and in Tacitus 
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{Ann., xii., c. 10), MeherdtUet. On the Greeks coins it is 
written Mithradates. 

A large class of names in different dialocts of the Indo- 
Germanic languages have tho same termination as Mithri- 
datus. Thus in Sanskrit we find the names Devadatla, 
Haradaila, Indradaita, Somadatta, that is, * given by tho 
giKls,’ • by Hart or Siva,' ‘ by Indra,’ ‘ by Soma, or the 
moon ;* and in Greek, such names as Theodotus, Diodotut, 
Hetiodolta, and Herodotu*. In Persian names tho same 
termiiintion occurs; as in the Ilormisdalet of Agnthias, the 
rfiarandatet and liierendulct of Horodutus (vii. C7, ix. 70), 
and the Madah-t of Curtius (v. 3). 

Milro, or Mitlira, is said by some writers to have been 
one of tho most powerful good spirits created by Ormuz. 
Tlic inystcries of Mithra were celebrulcd with much pomp 
and splendour on the revival vf llie Persian religion under 
the SasBODidiD; but we do not read uf the worship of tho 
Bun under this name in the curlier Greek writers. (Hyde, 
Ilitt. ret- ret. Pm., c. <1, p. I Oil.} Tho word is evidently 
tho same os mtVro, one of the names fur tbo sun in Sanskrit. 
This word also appears in many other aiitiunt Persian 
names, os Mirfwddrqc (Herod., hi. 120), ‘lOaiUrprit (ix. 102), 
'l0a^urpiic(vii. 67), XipomrpqcCvii. 68), &c.; and in Mtrpdiof, 
Bli0pivtic> or Mi0pq»qr(Aenopb., i/e/f..ii. 6; Arrian, vf nod, i. 

1 7, tii. 16 ), which appear to bo derivatives. (Pott’s Btymo- 
Ineite/u Fortchungen, i., p. xlvii., &c.; Rosoit, in'Journal 
(y Hducution, ix., p. 334, 335.) 

Tbc most celebrated nee of princes of the name of M'> 
thridates wore tbo kings of Pontus, who were descended 
from Artabazes, ono of the seven Persian chiefs who over¬ 
threw the Magi, B.c. 321. (Florus, hi. 5; Diod., xix. 40; 
P(ilyb..T. 4.1.) The following is a list of these kings:— 

MlTHRlDATES I.,of whom liltlo is known. (Aristot., 
De V. to.) 

MITHRIDATES II. succeeded Arioharsanes II., h.c. 
363. He took' an active pact in the various wars which 
were carriwl on by the successors of Alexander the Great; 
and being an active and enterprising prince, ho greaUy ex¬ 
tended his paternal dominions, whence he is frequently 
sumamed the founder (zrierqc) of tbo kingdom of Pontus. 
Ho also ruled over Cappadocia and Phrygia. Ho was put 
to death by Antigouus, b.c. 302, at Ciua, in Mysia, at the 
ego of eighty-four, according to Lucian {Maerob., c. 13), 
bwausc bo was suspected of favouring the interests of Cos- 
sender. 

MITHRIDATES IIL, son of the preceding, ruled ftom 
B.C..102 to 266. 

MITHRIDATES IV., B.C. 240-190?, tho son of Ariobar- 
zancs HI., was left a minor by bis father. Ho attacked 
Sinope, which was taken by his auecessor Phamaces, and- 
corried on war against EumenesII. He was in olose alliance 
with the Rhodians, and joined with some other priaoes of 
Asia Minor in milting valuable proeents to that people, to 
repair their loeses after an earthquake. (Polyb., v. 69, 90.) 
He married the sister of Soleucns Callinicus, by which 
alliance he obtained Phmia. His own daughter wu 
married to Antioebus the Great. 

MITHRIDATES V., sumamed Evergetes, reigned firoox 
about ISO to ISO B.C. He was an ally of the Romani, and 
assUted them in the third Punio war wUh a coniidettble 
fleet. He was assaasinated at Sinope, and was succeeded 
by his son 

P. a, No. 948. 


MITHRIDATES VI., b.c. 120, surnamed Eupat<», and 
called the Great, was one of the moat formidable enemies 
that the Romans ever encountered. Ho was only eleven 
years old at the death of his father; and during his mi¬ 
nority his life was frequently in danger ftom the numerous 
conspiracies against him. He is said to have been in the 
habit of taking an antidote discovered by himself, which 
was suSldent to counteract the ellect of the most violent 
poiMns. (Plin., AT. V., xxiii. 77 ; xxv. 3; xxix. 8.) Hi* 
tbridatoB possessed a strong mind and a vigorous body; be 
excelled in all atlilutic sports, and was distinguished in bis 
early years by his bodily strength and his daring spirit 
He had alip paid great attention to the study of philosophy 
and polite literature; and, according to Pliny, was able to 
converse in twenty-two different langu^;es {H. N., xt. 3). 

As soon as Hitbridates was old enough to take the go- 
vernmOnt into his own hands, he attacked the Colchi and 
the other barbarous nations who dwelt on the eestom shores 
of the Black See, whom Iw reduced to subjection. The next 
acquisition which he iqade was Paphlagonia, which was said 
to nave been left to the kings of ronlus by Pylemeiies II., 
king of Papblagonia, who died about B.C. 121. Part of Pa- 
phlagonia he gave to Nicomedes ll., king of Bilhynia, who 
Was, next to Hitbridates, tlie moat powerful monarch in 
Asia Minor. Nicomedes however was jealous of tho in¬ 
creasing power of Mithridates; and on the death of Ariara- 
thea Vll., king of Papblagonia, who had married a sister of 
Mithridates, meumedes married hU widow, and seized the 
kingdom of Cappadocia, to tho exclusion of the son of Aria- 
rathoe. Mithridates immodialely took up arms in farour 
uf Ills nephew, defeated Nicomedus. and placed his nephew 
on tho throne under lliu title of Ariaralhcs Vlll. in a 
few months afterwanls ho wu.h murdered by his uncle at a 
private conference, wbo placed a son of bis own on tho 
vacant throne, and defeated successively the brother of tho 
late king, and a pretender to llio throne, whom Nicomedes 
represented os a* son of Ariaralbes. t 

Unable to cope with bis formidable enemy, Nicomedes 
applied to Rome; and the Romans, who had long been 
anxious to weaken the power of Milhrirlaius, declared both 
Ciippaducia and Paplilagoiiia to be freo states, but allowed 
the Cappadocians, at their own request, to elect Ariobar- 
zunes as their king. Mithridates liowever did not lamely 
submit to tile loss of his dominions. He entered into 
allianeo with Tigranes, king of Ansonia, to whom be gavo 
bis daughter in marriage; and with his assistance be ex¬ 
iled Ariobanmnes from his kingdom, and also deprivcit 
icomedes III., who had lately succeedeil bis father, of 
Bilhynia. Tbo two expellod kings applied to the Romans 
for assistance, wbo reinstated them in their kingdoms, ami 
sent an army, under the command of Aquilius, to support 
them. 

A war with the Romans was now inevitable, and Mithri¬ 
dates conducted it with the greatest vigour. Tlie Roman 
nnnios were defoated one after anotlier; Aqudius woa taken 
prisoner, and put to death by having welted gold pouted 
down his throat; and in b.c. 86 the whole of Asia Minor 
was in tho bands of Milhridatci. In the same year he 
commanded all Romans to leave the country; but before 
they could do so, they were msisaered by tbe inhabitants of 
the different provinces of Asia Minor, to the number, it is 
•aid, of 80,000. Whether this massacre took plucu by the 
command of Mifliridates, or was occasiomxl by the liatreil 
wMcb the Asiatics bore towards the Roroans, is doubtful. 
Tho islands in the Grecian Archipelago followed the ex- 
ampio of tbe countries on the maimand. Athens also 
submitted to his power, tegether with several other places 
in Greece. Tbe Rhodians, tho only people who offered 
him any-vigorous resistance, were attacked, but without 
success. ..... 

In B.C. 87, Sulla, arrived in Greece, and inmieaiafely 
oommeneed the siege of Athens, which was taken on the 
1st of Mimh in (be following year. Sulla followed up this 
suooess by tbe defeat of Archelaus, the general of Mithn- 
dates, near Chmronea, and shortly afterwards by another 
I vletorjr near Orehomenus. .. . « . 

During the succetees of Sulla m Greece, the party of 
Haritts had obtained the ascendeucy in Rome; and Flaeeus, 
wbo had been consul with Cinna, was sent to su c ceed Sulla 
I in the command. Flaccus however was put to death by 
i Fimbria, bis lieutenant-general, aa unprincipled man, but 
wbo possessed considerable military talents, and protceMled 
the war against Mithridates in Asia with great success. The 
• You XV.-21* 
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^iotonos of Fimbria, and tlio itatu of jjartiot at Rome, made 
Sulla tDxioua fur peace, which was at length agreed upon 
<B.c. 84) on condition that Milhridates ^onld abandon all 
his eonquests in Asia, and restore Bitbynia to Nicomedos, 
and Cappadocia to Ariobarsanes. 

But inis war was scarcely fluished before Mithridates was 
again invoked in hostilities with the Romans. Mithridates 
bad wllocted a larsc army to cany on war against the 
Colefai. Murena, wno commanded in Asia, perceiving or 
protending to perceive a dupMition in Mithridates to renew 
tlw war, seized the opportunitv of enriching himself, and, 
without any authority ftom the senate or Suita, invaded 
the dominions of Mithridates, and collected much plunder. 
Mithridates, having in vain oomnlaiuod to the senate, col¬ 
lected an army to defend bb dominions, and wmplptely 
defeated MurSena on the banks of the Ilulys, But os Sulla 
waa displeased with Mursna for having attacked Mithri¬ 
dates, the peace was renewud, and thus an open rupturo 
was avoidoa for the present. 

During the next eight years Mithridates employed him¬ 
self ill making preparations fur a ronuwal of the war; and 
in B.c. 7i he broke tbu treaty which exblod between him 
and the Romans by the invasion of Sithynia. Lucnllus 
woa appointed to the command, b.c. 74, and commenced 
the campaien by besieging CWzicus, a city on the Propontis, 
which had been supplied by Mithridates with every descrip¬ 
tion of military stores, lu the fulluwing year Mithridates 
made an effort to relieve the town, but was defeated by 
Lucullus, and obliged to retire to Puntus. He was soon 
after followed by l.ucu}lus,and having lust another battle at 
Cabiri, on the borders of Pout us and Ditkynia, ho fled into 
Armenia to his son-in-law Tigranus. His own son Ma- 
chares, who bad been appointed king of the wild tribes on 
the eastern shores of tko Euxine, refused to assbt liis 
fatitor, and provided for lib own safely by making peace 
with Lucullus. 





Cola of MillirUalcf. 

BriUili MineiiRi, AebuU tito. Silror. 

Ill B.C. 69, Tigraucs was completely defeated by Lucullus, 
during the absence of Mithridates, near his capital Tigra- 
nocerta, which was soou after taken by the noD(|ueror. In 
the following year Tigranus was again defealei], together 
with Mithridulea, near Artaxata; but Lucullus was nut 
able to derive oil the advantages he might have done from 
hbvicuirios, in consdiucnce of the mutinous disposition of 
lib troops. [Lucullus.^ Mithridates was thus enabled to 
collect another ainjy without opposition; and having re- 
turnoil to Pontus, he defeatwl tlio Roman general TriarKis, 
with the loss of 7000 men, before Lucullus could march to 
his Bssbtance. Thii victoiy was ftillowod by others; various 
parts of Asia Minor again submitted to his authority; and 
the Romans appeared to be on the point of losing all the 


acquisnions iney naa mane during the war. But the power 
of Mithridates had been shaken to its foundation; and on 
tho appointment of Pompey to the command, b.c. 66 , the 
war was soon bron^t to an end. Mithridates was defeated 
on the banks of the Euphrates; and in consequence of 
Tigranes having submitted to Pomuey, he fled to tbu bar¬ 
barous tribes dwelling to tbo nwtn of Caucasus, wlio re¬ 
ceived him with bOigriuHty and promised him supikul The 
spirit of MitbridAtes had not yet been broken by advereity; 
and he purposed, with the assbtsnee of the Colcbl 
Scythiana, to carry into execution a plan which htf hr said to 
have fanned in hb earlier years, namely, of marching 
through Tbraeia and Macedonia, and invading Italy from 
the north. But these plans were flrustrptod by the ploto of 
hiB eldest son Phamaces, who gained over the army to his 
and deprived hb ^tber or the throne. Unwilling (o 
nlnnto tlie ^nda of the Romans, Mithridates put an end 
to ™ own Ufa, H.C. 63, at the age of 68 or 69, aSter a reign 
of fl/ty-seven years. ® 


(Appian’a ^iVAnduttc fPiir; Strabo; Livy’s Bpilomei; 
Pluliirch’s Livei qf SuUu and LtffuUut; Justin; Velleius 
Paterculus; Clinton’s Ruti Htllmid, vol. iii.. Appendix 8. 
* Kings of Pontus.’) 

MITHRAS. Mitbradates.! 

MITHRAX. [Maiioji, voL xiv., p. 299.1 
MITRA. (Zoology.) [Voluta.] 

MITRAL VALVE. (Heabt.] 

MITRE (ftom mitra, fUrpa, a bead-band or diademk the. 
crown or pontifleal ornament worn on the head by arch- 
bbliupsand bishopi^ and in some instancea by abbots, upon 
Bolomu occasions. The original meaning of Mitro, as it 
appears from Homer, b a ’ baud ’ or ‘ liolt,' aibpt^ to pro¬ 
tect tho lower part of the body. It b used by later writers 
to signify a band for the head, worn by tho Greek fcmalu.s; 
and also more particularly to indicate the head-dress wont 
by l-ydbns, Pbjygians, and other notions of Asia Minor, 
wliicD is sometimes callod the PUngbn cap or bonnet. It 
is not known when it was first adupleil by Uie liierarchy. 
Gough, in his 'Sepulchral Monuments,' vol. i., p. cliii,, 
says, ‘Tho mitres of Chrbtiaii prelates wore borrowed Item 
tho Afwx or Tutulus of thu Flatueu DialU.’ Tho pope bus 
four mitres, which arc more or loss rich according to tlic 
solemnity of tbo feast-days upon which they are to worn. 
The cardinals antiently wore mitres, before tho but, which 
was first granted to them by the council of Lyon in 1345. 
Fiirotiiro, in hb ‘DictiunnatreUnivcrsclle,’ says that it was 
not till ilic elevcnlh or twclfib century that abbots were al¬ 
lowed to wear mitres. Tlio Prumonstratensians procurcl 
a cunstitiitioti, which was confirmed by Poiie Innorval 111., 
that all the abbots of their order should wear them. 

In England the Mitre was certainly used by bbhops as 
early tvs the time of the Sa.\ons. and continued as long os 
tile Roman Catholic religion was that of the stato. Sinco 
that lime (he mitro has appeared only as an heraldic cnagn, 
surmounting the episcop.vl rout of arms, tinless perhaps m 
some occasional instance, such os Evelyn refers to* in his 
‘Diary.’ He8ays:‘20th Dec. 1661 .—Tlie bbbop of Glou¬ 
cester preached at the abbey at the funeral of tbv bbhop of 
HerefuM, brother to the duke of Albemarle. It was a do¬ 
cent Bolomnity. There was a tilver mitre with episcopal 
rubes borne by the herald boforo tho herso, which was fol¬ 
lowed by the duke hb brother, and all the bishops, with 
divers nobloraon.' (Evelyn’s Memoire, vol. i., p. 343.) Aii- 
tiently, the mitre, os an ornament, sMms to have dosconded 
from ubbop to bishop. Among tho Cuttoniaii manuscripts 
is an order, dated Ist July, 4th Hen. VI., fur doliveriiig to 
Arcldiishop Cbichely the mitre which had been worn by 
hb predecessor. Tnat it was an ornament of great ex- 
)ionse may be gathered from tho circumstance that Arch¬ 
bishop Peclieham’s new mitre, in 1288, cost 1731. -Ir. \d. 
(Sco Ducarers Excerpte from the Lambeth Reeitlers : 
AfS. lirit. Mat.) 

As an heraldic ornament tho mitro of a bish^ is only 
surrounded by a fillet set with precious stones. The arcli- 
bislum's mitro issues ftom a ducal coruuct. 

M^E'LLA. rVonTTA.] 

MITRE'OLA. tVoLUiA.] 

MITTIMUS, a legal term applied to certain writs and 
wanants in which the word mittimiu, * Wo (^o king) send,* 
u expressed or impliod. 

If a record of one court be, for any purpose, required to 
be traosmitM to another, as one court can exercuo no 
direct authority over another, the course is, for a writ to 
issue out of Cnancery, in the king’s name^ requiring the 
court in which the record is, to certify the same to the king 
in Chancery; and when the record u removed into tho 
Court of Chancery by tbb writ (of eeriiorari), it is sent flam 
the Chancery to the court in which it u wanted by writ of 
mittimus. 

The term u however in more fteqnent use os applied to 
tho warrant by whieb magutrates commit and tend persons 
ebargod before them with offences to the proper custody, in 
order that th^ may be Ibrtbcoming to answer the ch^o, 
when ripe for judicial decision. Thu warrant may be either 
in the name («the king or in that of the committing magu- 
trato, but the term ' mittimus' is us^ even when tho latter, 
which u now the more oommon course, is adopted. 

As to what penoQs may be committ^ the place to whioh 
they may be sent, the form of the warrant, fee., see Burns’s 
Justice, title ‘ Criminal Law Commitment.’ i-vii. 

HITU, a name for some of the Cunssow birds. [Caa 
ctOA, voh viii., p. 129.] 
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HITYLEm [Ltaeoa.] 



Cdu of Lnbtx. 

SntMh Muiaum. Aisttul ■!». 

MIXTURES, in Pbamany, signifj' liquid medicines con- 
sistiiig of several ingredients, either in « state of nieohani- 
cal sii8]>cnsion in some viscid medium, or in a state of cotan 
l)Iete solution. In preparing those, care must be taken not 
to mix in the same prescription substances which exercise 
an antagonizing action on tbe body, or which arc ineonipa- 
tihle, from one ingredient decomposing another. Some- | 
timoH however it it the sulMtanee resulting from the decom* ! 
posilion of one or more of the constituent articlos which is 
wished, as in the compound mixture of iron, and in this 
case dncomiXMition of tno materials is indispensable. 

No greater quantity of a mixture should be prepared at 
one time than is likely to be used before the compound is 
spoiled, either hy the atmosphere, if the materials are of a 
vegetable kind, or by the action of the various ingredients 
on each other. 

MNE'MIA. [CitiOGRADA, vol. viL, p. 165.] 

MNEMONICS. [Memory.] 

MNEMO'SYNE. [Muses.] 

MOAH A people descended from Moab, the son 

uf Lot by his elder daughter (Gen., xix. 37), and conse¬ 
quently related to the Ammonites, with whom we find them 
clusoly connected in their subsequent history. [AumO- 
rriTES.] The earliest accounts represent tbotn as dwelling 
III the country on the cast of the Dead Sen and the river 
Jordan, on both banks of the river Arnon (Wady Modjeb), 
fruni whicli they had driven out the Emim. who were said to 
be a tribe of giants. (Dent., it. II; Gen., xiv. 5.) The plains 
on the east of tho Jordan near its mouth were caUciI fh>m I 
them the Plains of Moab. (Ntanb., xxii. 1; Joth., xiii. 32; 
Dml., xxxiv. 1 ,8.) Before tho iuva.sion of Canaan by the Is¬ 
raelites they had boon dispossessed by tho Amorites of the 
country north of the Amon, which was thenceforth their 
noribcm I>oundary. (SunU>., xxi. 13, S6 ; xxii. 3C; Judges, 
xi. 18.) [Amorites.] At the division of Canaan among 
the tribes of Israel, this tract of country was given to Reuben 
and Gad. 

By tho command of God, the Israelites left Moab in un¬ 
disturbed possession of their country. (Devt., ii. 9; Jtidget, 
xi. 19, IB; 2 CAron..xx. 10 .) But while the Israelites, after 
conquering the Amorites, wore encamped in the plains of 
Muab. Balakithe king of Moab, sent for the prophet Itelaam to 
curse them. (Numb., xxii.—xxiv.) Balaam found himself 
compelled by a divino impulse (o bless the people whom ho 
meant to curse, but was more succosaful in seducing them 
to the licontious worship of Baol-pcor by moans of the i 
daughters of Moab. (Numb., xxv. 1; xxxL 16 ; Rev., ii. 14.) 
Fur this oflence, and for neglecting to assist the Israelites 
on their march, the Moabites were excluded from the oon- 
gremition of God to the tenth goneration. (Deut., xxtii. 3, 
4 ; Nehem., xiii. 1, 2.) 

In the time of the Judges, Hoab, in league with the 
children of Ammon and Amalek, invaded tbe land of the 
Israelites, and ruled over them for eighteen years. They 
were at last delivered by Ehud, who assassinated Eglon, the 
king of Moab. (Judge», iii. 12*30.) After this time it ap¬ 
pears from tbe home of Ruth that there waa a period of 
friendly intercourse between tbe two nations. Saul warred 
ogainst Moab (1 Sam., xiv. 47), and David made them tri¬ 
butary to Israel (2 Sam., it. 8). Tbe tribute wbiolt they 
paid consisted of sheep and lambs. '(2 Kins$, iii. 4.) After 
tho partition of tbe kingdom, we find Moab subject to the 
king of Israel, against whom they rebelled after the.^th 
(if Ahab, in B.C. 807. (2 ATin;*, i. 1; iii. 3; and /•., ivl. 1.) 
Jehoram, the son of Ahab, assisted, bv Jehoahaphat, king 
of Judah, defeated Uiem in a great battle, but Iklled to 
subdue them. (2 IGnge, iii. 6-27.) Soon after Ais, lIAal^ 
with the Ammonites and ot^ notions, invaded Judah, but 
the invaders quamllsd ami^ tbamselves and destroyed 
each other. (2 Chronn XX) In the reign of Jotsb, about 
n c. 838, the Moabites sgain made incnisions upon Israel. 
(2 Kingt, xiiL 20.) It is probable that after the tribes of 
Reuben and Gad had mn carried eaptivs bv Tij^t^ 
pdeser (about xc. 740), the Moabitee recovered the country 


they had formerly possetsod north of tho Arnon, for Isaiah 
(XV., xvi.) speaks of towns of the Moabites in that district; 
but from the tame prophecy it would appear that they were 
again driven back over the Amon by tbe Assyrians. In 
common with the other nations on the borders of Palestine, 
the Moabites were subdued by Nebuebadnezzar, under 
whom they made war upon J udah. (2 Kingt, xxiv. 2.) From 
Jeremiah, xxvii, it would appear that near the banning of 
the reign of Zedekiab, the Moabites and other neighbounng 
nations endeavoured to persuade him to revolt fram Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar, but without immediate success, as the rebellion 
of Zedekiah did not take place till about tbe nin^ year of his 
reign. (2 Kinge, xxiv. 20 ; xxv. 1.) According to Josephus, 
the Moabites and Ammonites wore reduced to subjection b)r 
Nebuchadbezzar in tho fifth year after tbe destruction of 
Jerusaliqn. (Antiq., x. 9, 7). Tliis may have been the event 
referred to'in the pro^cciee of Bsekiel (xxv. 8 - 11 ) and 
Zepbaniah (ii. 8-11). The Moabites arc incidentally men- 
tioned in several other passages of tbe Old Testament and 
by Josephua Tlie prophecies contain many threatoninga 
against them. Their name, ultimately disappearod in ^at 
of the Arabians. 

The Moabites were a pastoral people. (2 Kingt, iii. 4.) 
Tboir country was well adapted for rearing cattle, and also 
produced com and wine. (Ruth, i. 1; It., xvi. 8*10.) It 
contained many mountains and fertile valleys, and was well 
watered by tho Amen, tbe Zered, and other rivers which 
fall into the Dead Sea. It is called by Josephus Uwo^rtf. 
(Hell. Jud., iii. 3. 3; iv. 8.2), and correspeinds to part of 
the present district of Kerek. Several cities of Moab are 
mentioned in the ()ld Testament. (/«., xv., xvi., &c.) Tlie 
capital was Ar or Rabbath-Moab (Deut., iL 9), afterwards 
called Arcupolis. Its ruins, which still retain the name of 
liabba, lie about 25 miles south of tiie Anion, near a streana 
which is now called Beni-Hamed. Jeromo states that the 
city was destroyed by an earthquake in his youth. The 
country of Moab was well peopled, os is proved by Iho nu¬ 
merous ruins found there. Tbe Moabites were governed 
1^ kings (Numb; xxii. 4; Juilges, iii. 12; 1 Sam., xxiu 3; 
Jer., xxvii. .3) and inferior princes (Numb., xxii. 8, 14; 
xxiii. 6). Their religion was the licentious idolatry of 
Baitl-pcor and Chemosh (Numb., xxv. 1-4; 2 Kingt, xxiii. 
13). In cases of extreme danger, they offered human 
sacrifices (i King*, iii. 27). 

(Relandi, P(if««ft'Na; Calinet’s Dtcft'enary; Winer’s Rifi- 
litchet Rcalu^rterbuch; Buickbardt’s Tntvelt m Syria.) 

MOALLAKAt. [Arabia, p. 219.] 

MOBILE. [Alabama.] 

MOCARANGUA, or MONAMATAPA. [Sovala.] 

MOCHA. [Arabia.] 

MOCKING BIRD, the vulgar name for that singular 
Songster tho Jtfimic Thruth of utharn, Turdut ^lyglottue 
ofLiiinnius and authors, OrphniepolygloUtu ut Svaixaon, 
and Mimut polyglottus of Boie. 

Generic Character. [Mxrulidx, ante, p. 122.] 

Description, — Male, Upper parts of the bead, neck, and 
back, dark brownish ash; and, when new*moulted, a fino 
light grey; wings and tail nearly black, tbe first aud second 
rows of covorts tipped with wbitu; primary coverts, in some 
males ’wholly whito, in others tingod with brown. Threo 
first primaries white iVom their roots as far a.s their coverts; 
white on the next six, extending from an inch to one and 
three-fourths farther down, descending equally on both 
sides of the ibather; the tail is cuneiform, the two exterior 
foathers wholly white: tho rest, except tlie middlo ones, 
tipped with white; chin white; sides of tho neck, breast, 
bolly, and vent, a brownish'whitc, much purer in wild birds 
than in those that have been domestimted; iris of the c> a 
yellowish cream*<x)lourcd, inclining to golden; bill black, 
the base of the lower mandiblo wh^ish; legs and fcet black 
and Stroup 

Femoforcry much resembling the male, but tho white is 
less pure, spreads over only sown or eight of the primaries, 
does not descend so far, and extends considerably ftirther 
^wn off the br^ than on tho narrow side ofthe feathers. 
The hlaok is also moro of a brownish cast 

Young birdt with the breast spotted like that of a thrush: 
yovMg male with tho white on tbe wing broader and of 
greater purity than in the female. (Wilson.) 

Habile, Reproduetion, extraordinary vocal 

powers of this wonderful song-bird and his lively habits, 
as recorded by eye and ear witnasses, are so uncommon, 
that we should think we were reading of some magica. 
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bird in a fairy iale. did wo not know the fldelily and accu* 
racy of the excellent observers vlio describe it. Wilson 
thus portrays tliis polyglot:— 

' Tne case, elegance, and rapidity of bit movements, the 
animation of his vyc, and the intelligence be displays in 
listening and laying up lessons from almost every species 
of ilie feathered creation vitliin his hearing, are really iur> 
prising, end mark the peculiarity of his genius. To theso 
quaiities we may udd that of a voice, full, strong, musical, 
and capable of almost every modulation, from the oloar 
mellow tones of the wood-thrush, to tlie savage sc-ream of 
the bald eagle. In measure and accent he faithfully 
follows his originals. In force^and sweetness of expression 
he greatly improves upon them. In his native grovi^ 
mounted on the tup of a tall bush or half-grown Ireo, in 
the dawn of dewy morniug, while the woods already 
voed Willi a mulUtpde of warblers, his admirable sting rises 
•eminent over every eompelilur. The ear can listen to 
music alone, to which that of oil the others seems a 
moro accompaniinent Neither is this stmin altogether 
imiletive. His own nativu notes, whivli are easily dis¬ 
tinguishable by such as arc well acquainted with tlioso of 
our various song-birds, are bold and full, and varied seem¬ 
ingly ^yond all limits. They coiisUt of short expressiotis 
uf two, three, or at the most five or six syllables, generally 
Interspcnod with imitations, and ull of them uttered with 
great emphasis and rapidity, and continued with undi- 
roinished ardour for half an hour or an hour ot a time. 
His expanded wings end tail, glistening with white, and 
the buoyant gaiety of his action, arrest tho eye, os his song 
most irresistibly does tho car. He sweeps round with en¬ 
thusiastic ecstacy; ho mounts mid descends us his sung 
swells and dies away; and, os my friend Mr. Bartrain has 
beautifully express^ it, ** He bounds aloft with tho cele¬ 
rity of an arrow, as if to recover ur recal his very soul, 
expired in the lust elevated strain.” While thus exerting 
himself, a bystander, destitute of sight, would sup|ioso that 
tho whole feathered tribes had assembled together on a trial 
of skill, each striving to produce his utmost effect, so perfect 
are his imitations. He many times deceives the spoitsmen, 
and sends him in search of birds th.it perhaps arc not 
within miles of him, hut whose notes he exactly imitates; 
even birds themselves ore frequently imposed on by this 
admirable mimic, an^ arc decoyed by the fancied calls of 
their mates, or dive with precipitation into tho depths of 
thickets at the scream of whit they suppose to be the 
sparrow-hawk. 

* The Mocking Bird loses little of the power and eneigy 
of his song by connneraent. In his dometticatod state, 
when he commences bis career of song, it is impossible to 
stand by uninterested. He whistles for the dog; Caisar 
starts up. wags bis tail, and runs to meet his master. He 
squeaks out like a hurt chicken, nndihn hen hurries about 
wiili hanging wings and bristled feathers, clucking to pro¬ 
tect its injui^ brnxl. The barking of the dog, the mewing 
of the cat, tho creaking of a passing wheelbarrow, fellow 
with great truth and rapidity. Ho repeats the tune taught 
him by his master, though ofconsiderubic length, fully and 
Mthfully. He runs over the quiverings of the canary and 
the clear whistlings of the Virginia nightingale, or rod- 
tiiiM, with lucli superior execution and oflTcct, that the 
inortifled songsters reel their own inferiority, and becomo 
altogether silent, while he seems (o triumph in their defeat 
by redoubling his exertions. This excessive ibndness for 
variety however, in the opinion of some, injures his song. 
His derated imitations of the brown thrush oro frequently 
interrupted by the crowing of cocks; and the warklings of 
the bluo-bird, which lie exqnbitely manages, are mingled 
with the screaihing of swallows or the cockling of hens: 
amidst the simple melody of the robin we are suddenly 
aurpri^ by the shrill reiterations of the whip-poor-will, 
whim the note# of the kilt-deer, bluo-jay, martin, bllttmore, 
and twenty others lueeeod, with such imposing reality, that 
we look round for the originals, and discern with astonish¬ 
ment that the solo ped^er in this singular eoneert is the 
admirable bird now before us. During this exhibition of 
his powers, be spreads hi# wingi^ expands his twi, and 
throws himself around the cage in all tbe eustaev of en¬ 
thusiasm, seeming not only to sing, hut to dance, kooping 
time to the measure of his own music. Both in hit native 
and domesticated stale, during the aolemn stillness of night, 
M soon as the moon rises in silent majesty, be bwins his 
delightful sold; and sorenudes us the live-long ni^it witii 


a full display of his vocal powers, making tho whole neigh' 
bourhoud ring with his inimitable modlev.’ 

Audubon is of opinion that in song it is far beyond tho 
nigblingalo. He pronouncea tbe notes of that bird to be 
equal to ihoso of a toubrette of taste, wbo, could she study 
under a Moxart, might perhapt, in time, become very 
interesting in her way. But be thinks it quite absurd to 
compare her essays to the finished talent of tbe Mocking 
Bird. In confinement its melody, though very beautiful,' 
falls far short, in his judgment, of its ‘ wood-notes wild.' 
He describes its imitative powers as amazing, and says that 
these birds mimic with ease all their bretbnn of the forests 
or of the waters, as well as many quadrupeds; but though 
ho has heard that the bird possesses the power of imitating 
the human voice, he never met with an instance of that 
mimicry. 

Tho last-mentioned author gives us a most interosting 
dutail of the loves of Uicso cliarming birds amid thu rich 
scenery where the great Magnolia, with its thousand beau¬ 
tiful nowers, Bignonias, the whito-flowered Stunrtia, and 
tbe golden orange, are intertwined with innumerable vines. 

* For awhile,’ continues Ibis graphic deseriber, * each long 
day and pleasant night are tliua spent; hut at a pocnliar 
note of the female he ceases his song, and attends to her 
wishes. A nest is to be prepared, and the choice of a place 
in which to lay it is to b^rae a matter of mutual conside¬ 
ration. The orange, the fig, tho pear-tree of the gardens, 
are inspected; the thick briar patches arc also visited. 
They appear to be well-suited fur the purpose in view: and 
80 well duos the bird know that man is not his most (Iqii- 
geroiis enemy, that instead of retiring from him, they ut 
length Ax their abode in his vicinity, perhaps in thu nearest 
tree to his window. Dried twi;^ leaves, grasses, cotton, 
llax, an<l other substances aro rj^vd up, carried to a forked 
branch, and tlicrc arranged. Tlie female has laid an egg. 
and the male redoubles his caresses. Five eggs are deito- 
silcd in due time, when the mole, having little more to do- 
than to sing his male to repose, attunes his pii>e anew. 
Every now and then he spies an insect on the ground, the 
taste of which ho is sure will please bis belovi^ one. He 
drops upon it, takes it in his bill, beats it against the earth, 
and flies to the nest to feed and receive the warm thanks of 
liis devoted female.' 

The eggs are ]iale green, blotched and spotted nearly 
all ovet with umber brown. The female sits fourteen 
days. 

The enemies of tho Mocking Bird are cats, the FtUra 
Slanitii, and snakes, especially the block snake, which 
Wilson describes as thu mortal enemy of our songster’s 
eggs and young, and as the object of his especial and deadly 
vengeance; for the bird rarely leaves his foe, when he has- 
fouiid him, alive. ‘ Children,' says Audubon, * seldom 
destroy the nests of these birds, and the planters generally 

f >ro 1 oct them. So much does this feeling prevail throughout 
xiuisiano, that tliey will not willingly permit a Mocking 
Binl to be shot at any time.’ 

The food of this species consists, according to Wilson, of 
the berries of tho red cedar, myrtle, holly, anil many species 
of Smilax, together with gum-berrios, gall-berries, and a 
profusion ofollierswith which the swampy thickets abound, 
as well as winged insects, of which it is oxccedinely fond. 

OeograpkicM Dittributim. —‘The Mocking Bird,’saya 
Wilson, 'inhabits a very considerable extent of both North 
and Sooth America, having been traced fioro the states of 
New England to Brazil, and also among many of the adja¬ 
cent islands; mneh more numerous in those states south 
than in those north of the river Delaware, being generally 
migratory in tbe latter, and resident (at least many of them) 
in the former. A warm climate and low country, not for 
fl'om the sea, seem most congenial to their nature; accord¬ 
ingly wo find the specie# less numerous to the west than 
east of the great range of the Alleghany, in l lie same paral¬ 
lels of latitude. In the severe winter of 1 found 

these birds oopasionally foom Fredericksburg in Virginia 
to the southern parts of Georgia.’ 

Nuttall statea that it inbAiu the whole continent and 
the adjacent islands, from Rhode Island to the larger islands 
of the West Indies, continuing through tlw equatorial re¬ 
gions, and as for south as BraiiL Nor U it couAned to the 
eastern or Atlantic state*; for it is found in the territory (now 
state) of Arkansas, and mere than a thousand mile* from 
the mouth of Red River. Say notices it as breeding at the 
western sources of the Platte, near tbe base of the Rocky 
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Mountains. Bullock sav it on the talili^lantl of Mexico. Mr. 
JJtcIiflelrl informed Nuttall that it is commonly beard in 
VencsueU. 



Mr. Darwin {Journal and Remarks) notices, in his account 
of Malilonado, a mocking-bird, Orjtheus Modulator, railed 
by the inhabitants Calandrju, as remarkable for possessing a 
song fur superior to that of any other binl in the country: 
imloud it was nearly the only bird in South America which 
])c obscn'cd to take its stand fur the purpose of singing. He 
compares the song to that of the sedge-warhier, but says 
that it is more powerful, and that some harsh notes and 
some very high ones are mingled with a pleasant warbling. 
It is heard only during spring: at other times its cry is 
har%h, and fur from iiarmonious. He states that near 
Maldonado Uiese birds were tame and bold, cotiilantly 
nttondiiig the country-houses in numbers, to pick the meat 
which was hung up on tho posts or walls; but if any other 
small bird approached, the Calandria drove it away. Mr. 
Darwin odds, that, on tho wide uninhabited plainsof Pata¬ 
gonia, another closely allied species, Orf)/ieui Pntagonieia 
of D'Orbigny, which frequents the velleys clothed with 
spiny buslios, is a wilder bird, and hu a slightly different 
tone of voieo. (Voyages qf H.M.S. Adventure and Beagle, 
vul. iii.) 

Mr. Swainson {Faxma Bnreali-Americana, rot. ii., and 
Classi/ieation qf Birds, vot. ii.) notieos tho striking analogy 
between the Mocking Bird and Lanius Curolinensie (the 
Loggerheaded Shrike). Both the birds, be remarks, are 
typical examples of two distinct groups: thoy are of the 
same sise, clothed in nearly tho same coloured plumage, 
seek the same kind of food, agree in the structure of their 
wines and tail (almost in that of their feet), build the same 
kind of nest and in similar situations, imitato the notes of 
other birds, eject tbeir unservicoable food in the same 
manner, and yet, in his opinion, are totally distinct in r^ 
efllni^. 

N.fi. Tbc term Moek-Bird is sometimes used to desimmto 
the Sedg^Biid (Ckituco eab'ean'a of Fleming, 
Bhragmitis of Bechsteio, Calamodyta Phr agmitie of mna- 
psrte; and that of Moek Nightingale is sometimes applied 
to the Blsek-cap (Black-Cap], and also to the Fauvotte, 
Curmea hortertste, Br. and FImd., Motaeilla hortansit, 
Oro., Sylvia horietuie, Beebst 

MODBURY. (Divonsmisi.] 

MODE, in Antient Music, » the order of the sounds 
forming what may, in modem language, be cstUed tlw dif- 
ftrent scales. 

Tbe antients differed exceedingly among themselves in 
their definitions and on the divisiuns and namea of their 
tnodea or keys. Obscure on every musical aut^eet, they 
are nearly unintelligible on this: they all agree however 
that a mcMe is a certain system of sounds, eM it appears 
that this system or snoeession is in Itself nothing but a 


given diapason, or octave, madu up of all the intermediate 
sounds, according to the genus. 

In tho earliesil Greek music whereof we have any account 
there wore but three modes, of which the key-nutes were at 
the distance of one tone from each other. Tlie lowest of 
those was called the Dorian, the highest the Lydian, and 
the Phrygian was placed between the other two. Subse¬ 
quently, by dividing the tones into semitones, two other 
modes were produM—the Ionian and the JEoKan, the 
first of which was placed between the Durian and Phrygian, 
and the second Iwtwcen the Phrygian and Lydian. At 
length, by extending the system above and mIow, now 
modes were established, which took tbeir names from the 
former five, adding the preposition Awer (trnp, above) for 
the higher, and hypo (I'wv, helmo) ibr the. lower. Thus 
^ Lydif^ mode was followed by the Hyper-Dorian, the 
l^nerjoi^n. &c., in ascending i and after the Durian 
mode f^wed the Ilypo-Lydion, the Hypo-Aiolian, &e.. in 
desccnoihg. Tlid fullowing table of tho fifteen modes, with 
the modern names of the sounds, is given by Rousseau, from 
Alypius, who wrote an account of the Greek Smieiodca, 
and is one of tho seven authors published by MeiUoinius 
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In the Essai siir la Musiqiie, by hf. Labordo, is a roost 
comprehensive table of Iho modes, with tbe Greek musical 
charecters, &c.: and in the Philosophical Transactions 
(vol. Ii., part -i)will bo fuuud a table of the same kind, to 
* show the tuning of the lyre in every mode,’ by Sir Francis 
Styles, a most intluslriaus inquirer, and a very learned 
original writer on the aubjccl. 

Of all these modes, Plato rejected some, thinking them 
capablu of operating prejudicially oi\ the manners; and 
Ptolemy reduced the number In seven; the latter ilierefnre 
conflncu kll the inoiles williin the compass of an octave, of 
which the Dorian inotle is the centre, so that tho Mix<>- 
Lydian was a 4lh above,and the Ilyjib-Durian a 4lh below; 
the Phrygian a 5lh above the Hypo-Dorian; the Uypn- 
Phrygian a 4th below the Plirygian; and the Lydinn n 5lh 
above the llypa-Phrygbn: whence results the follow lug 
order- 

1 . . . F . . . Mixo-Lydiam 

2 . , . B . . . Lydian. 

3 . . . D . . . Phrygian. 

4 . . . c , . . Dorian. 

5 . . .- B . . . Hypo-Lvdian. 

G . . . A . . . Hypo-Phrygiau. 

7 . . . o . , . Jlypo-Donaii. 

From these seven modes, with the Hyyo-mixo-Lydian— 
addetl, it is saitl, by Guido-'Were fonnra the eight eccle¬ 
siastical modes, or tones oftUI Catholic Qiurcb. 

If we really understand the nature of tho degrees by 
which the antients completed their diapason, or octavo, in 
the various modes, many of these modes would be very dis¬ 
pleasing ta modem cars; but the probability is, that some¬ 
thing remains to be explained; and whether ouy now light 
will ever break in on the subject, is cxcoedingly doubtful. 

We have considered the modes as only differing in rcganl 
to grave and acute, that is. in pitch; but there ore other 
circumslancQS on which tbeir effect, perhaps, much de¬ 
pended, such as tbe poetry set |o tbe music, the nature of 
the accompanying instrument, tbe rhythm or cadence of 
the verse, and the peculiar tastes ot feelings of tbe people 
from whom tho chief modes were named, as the Dorian, 
Kiygian, &e. Fearing that the knowledge of these 
mottevs will not much advenee beyond the point it lias 
already reached, we cannot indulge the hope that the subject 
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vfll ever bo thoroughly iimlcntood. Such seems to be the 
opinion of nearly all writers on the antient modes, particu¬ 
larly Rousseau, iVom whom wo liavo Incly translated the 
greater part of this article. 

Mode, in luodcm musical language, signifies the sane 
as Key; hut, though a for more convenient tarm, is very 
rarely used in that sense in our isles. [Ke\.1 
MODELS, ARCHITBCrURAL. Besides the usual 
(Iclineatioiis upon paper showing the plans and different 
parts of a building, and their details in^levationa, tootions. 
and working dra'^gs [Disioh; AnentTcernM], a solid 
representation oc miniature facsimile of the proposed edifice 
is Bomcliracs formed, in order to give a more distinct ideaof 
it than can be obtained from a number of separate drawings 
by those who are nnabie to coronrehnnd them perfectly, and 
ourobine them together mental^ so as to (igure'Ho tbm- 
selvcs a complete and distincflmoge of the wliolb. °M<Kn!ls 
of this kind aro variously exeeuted.and more or tfess finished 
up, as moy be required. Sometimes they aro nf wootl, 
inlher coloured or not; and if economy is studied, the 
capitals of the columns, the wmicca, end all otlier decora¬ 
tive parts aro merely blocked uut in the rough, tho mould¬ 
ings and ornaments behtg omitted. But the material now 
more generally used is plostorofl^aris, because columns and 
other parts that require much carving may he cost in moulds, 
and afterwards finished up with cump3rativeiy very little 
1 rouble or expense. Moiluls of this kiud are very beautiful, 
nut only on account of tho suiieriur neatness of their oxc- 
ciitiun, but their texture niid colour also. Tho pure and 
dazsliiig whiteness of the latter is however ratluir a fault 
than otliertvise, because it prepossesses the cyu too much, 
and shows tho building of a pure uniform h|M, many 
degreeswhitcr than ihewhitest stone, even before it becomes 
at all discoloured. It would bo 1>eltcr tlierefure were such 
glaring whiteness subdued, either by mixing up some colour 
in the plaster, so as to give it more of a natural stone tint; 
or else, by washing over the model itself utter it if finished. 
Another material eiiiplc^ud for making arehitecturul models 
is c-ard-board, aptdied in surfaces of various thicknesses; 
and although it seems fiUo<l only for very plain buildings, 
it is capable uf being wroiiglil so ns to express the must 
minute and elaborate tracery and other ornnmontsin Gothic 
.architecture; bosiiles which, models thus formed are said 
to ho loss susceptible of injury than those in plaster, and 
may ho more easily cjduurcd to represent the different 
materials - stone, brick, wond-work, slate, &c. They are 
however more expensive,lH;ing attended with much greater 
labour, and requiring to bo built U]>, as it were, like the 
edifice itself. A ve^ oliiKirato modul of Cossey Iloll, in 
Noi'fotkfcxcciitcd by Mr.T. Digliton. and now, we believe, 
in the possession of (Iiu Institute of Architects), shows the 
very great-pcrfcctiOD to which that species uf modelling 
has been hiuuglit; /or the prufuseW enriched cliimnuy- 
shuflB, tliu beautiful oriels, and all flic other ornamental 
details of that building (unfortunately still in an unfinished 
state), are wrei^ht up in the must exquisite and artist-liko 
innnner; and the whole is coloured so as to describe the 
lic.lunl materials uf the edifice itself. 

MtKloK are by no means so generally made use of os they 
ought to be, on account of tlu-ir expeusiveness; but when 
n building of great magnitude is to be crecterl, the cost uf a 
mixlol, alllioiigh U may bo considerable in itself, becomes 
a more trifle in the siim-lotai. Where merely the fumade of a 
hiuldmg will be exposed to view, a mo<lol may bo dispensed 
with, as a simple elevation will answer tho purpose pcrhairs 
quilo as well. Bill for one ^hat is insulated, or is at all 
complex, a model becomes dpnblc; tho saiiio again if a 
l'u(;ade is composed of many parts (>r eurhiccs, sono project¬ 
ing, others retiring, tU» effect of which cannot else always 
lie so distinctly furoitccuus it ought to ho, at least pdt exiwpt 
purspeidivv th’Owings be made of it from several different 
dislauces and poinU of view; and if there be many of these, 
tliey will bo nardly less expensive than a model itself. 
Besides, even when an architect bos thoroughly considered 
all his preparatnr}’ drawings be Rtoy still find out something 
that, if nut absolutely faulty, might bo considerably im- 
pr<ive<l—something fliat he. had thought would have had a 
dilVereut effect, and which thercfoi^ if in the 

iiKslei. can still be remedied. 

Fur showing the internal parts of a building* models are 
of (rumparatively little Use, since they nay bfrftr more dis¬ 
tinctly undvr^twHl by means of plans of the different floors 
ptiU suctions. Indeed, unloN a model be made to open, or be 


so constructed that either one or more of its sides may ho re* 
moved atpleasureisoosto lay open the interior, the inside of 
B building can hardly be shown at all in a modeL Hence 
models are veryseldom indoed resorted to for such purpose, 
and then only to show a single largo apartment, such as the 
interior of a church, or something of that sort, whoso con¬ 
struction requires to be so explained; for it is hardly ne¬ 
cessary to observe that the most accurate and best-executed 
model cannot in such cases give the effect of the building 
itself as viewed when we stand utUtin it • 

After all, usefhl and satisfactory os models are, they are 
apt in some degree to mislead unless duo precaution bo taken 
to guard against misrenceptions. As a miniature repre¬ 
sentation of a building, more especially if it be Iteautirully 
finished up, a model possesses a certain preltinest of its 
own which captivates the eye, and is likely to cause it to 
overlook (ho commonplace or trivial character perhaps of 
the dosign so shown. Another imiicrfeclion attending a 
model is that it conveys no idea of the situation, but merely 
shows tho building itself, apart from all its acccssuricH, pm- 
hahly its disadvantages, uf locality. A model of St. I'uul's. 
for instance, may be viewed in any direction, and from any 
distance, whofetu the building itself can be soon only by 
looking dirovlly up at it, except from ono or two points. 
Tt is necessary therefore that any delusion of this kind 
should be carefully guarded against, at least in an edifice of 
importanc-e, by an exact plan uf the situation, and one or 
mnro views, a.s may be, showing it as it will actually appear 
when erected. 

On the other hand, it is ono circumstance groatlv in 
favour of models, that aflor they have sened their first pur- 

f osc, they have their value as oriiarnental works of art 
n fact, j)ortrail models of celebrated edifices are frequently 
iiitroducod as such in libraries and galleries, cither as re¬ 
storations of the original structures, or showing them as 
dilapidated by time. Fur those of the last-mentioned kind 
cork is the material usually made use of. it being well cal¬ 
culated to express of itself the ruggedness and* Haws of 
decayed stone buildings. 

MO'DENA, DUCHY OF, a state of North Italy, ex¬ 
tending north of the contra! ridge of the Apennines towards 
tho Po, from which river it Is separated by the territory of 
Guostalla belonging to Parma, and also by a part of the 
diicby of Mantovo, which lies on the south bank of tho Po. 
It is bounded on the west by the duchy of Parma; south- 
west by the Gnrfagnana, whiclt lies on tho opposite or 
Houthom slope of the Apomuncs, and part of whicli belongs 
also to tb® duke of Modena [OarvaumamaJ ; on the sniiih 
by Tuscany, and-on tho cast by tho Papal State. This, 
which is the duchy of Modena Piopcr, must be distin- 
guishetl from tho states belonging to the duke of Modena, 
which include several districts and principalities soulli of 
the Apennines, and extending to tho coast of the Mediter¬ 
ranean, namely, Garfagnana Estenso, Lunigiana Estense, 
and the duchy of Mossa and Carrara. [Massa ; Carrara.] 
Tho adminUtrativo divisions are: 1. Province of Mo¬ 
dena, which is by far the largest, containing 220,000 inha¬ 
bitants, and is divided into twenty communoa, Modena, 
Mirandola, Carpi, Finale, Sassuolo, Vignola, Pavullo, San 
Felice, Nonantola, Montefioriuo, Montofestino, Concordia, 
Guiglia, Montese, Formiginu, Spilamberto, Sestolo, San 
Martino in Rio, Fiumalbo, Pieve a Pelago. 2. Province uf 
Rc^o, which extends west of that of Modena, and con¬ 
tains 94,00(1 inhabitants, distributed into twelve communes, 
namely, Reggio, Coneggio, Scandiano. firescello, Novellara, 
Montccchio, Castclnuovo nc' Monti, Carpineti, Minoiso, 
Santo Polo,Castolnuovodi Sotto, Castellarano. 3. Province 
of Garfagnana Estenie, with 28,000 inhabitants, distributed 
among fifteen eommimeo, namely, Castclnuovo. Castiglione, 
Fosoinndora, Pie.ve Fosoiano, Villa Collcmandino, Campur- 
giano, Careggine, Giuaugnano, Piazia, San Romano, Sil- 
lano, Vagliaottu, Uolaszana, Tnuailico. Vergcmoli. 4. Pro¬ 
vince of Lunigiana, being part of (he valley of tho Magro, 
which was cmled in the middle ages Lunigiana, friiin 
the ontiont town of Luni, long since ruined, the bishops of 
whidh had feudal jurisdiction over part of this mountain¬ 
ous and sequestered region, and the Marquises Malaspiiia 
over tbu other. It is now divided between the states of 
Modena, Sardinia, and Tuscany. The part belonging to 
Modena, called Lunigiana Eslense, consists of ten oom 
munes, containing altogether alMUt 13,000 inhabitants. 
The eommunes are: Fo^novo, which is the residence of 
the delate or governor of the province, AulU, Ltecieno, 
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Villnfnnca, Tresano, Mulozzo, Roccltetto, Po* 

(lenzaua, Varano. 5. Proviuce of Mossa, with two com- 
muu«», Ma»M aod Camra, and 20|000 inhabitants. 

The groatett length of tho whole territory belonging to 
the duko of Modena, or * Stati Estensi,' is ahout 68 miles, 
from uorlh-cast to soutli-west, from the borders of Ferrara 
to the sea-coast of Carrara. Its width north of tho Apen¬ 
nines varies from 30 to 34 miles, but it is only al»ut ten 
miles wide in the part south of that ridge and along tho 
sea-coastl Tlie whole area may be reckoned at about 2000 
English miles, or about Uiat of ibo county of Norfolk, and 
the population was reckoned, bytheoensuiofl828,at379,000. 
About ono-balf of this territory is covered by the chain of 
the Apennines and its offsets, which slope gratlually to¬ 
wards tho north; ono-tbird more Ibrins port of the g^t 
plain of Lombardy, and is very fertile; and a small but 
favoured strip oatonds along the tboiesof tbo Mediterranean. 

Of tho mountainous part somo valleys aro tolerably fertile, 
but llio greater part is cither rocky or covered with oak and 
chestnut trees. Tlic highest summits of tho Ajicnninos 
aro, Moutu CimoDo (7000 feet) and Curaporaghena (0300). 
The snow generally leaves these summits in the montli of 
April. The priiiri{M rivers of the Modenese territory, wliicli 
have their sources in the Apenninos and run into tho Po, 
are: 1. The Secchia, which rises in the Apennines of Cam- 
p<iragliciia,and Hewing through tho whole Icuglh of the duchy 
of Moiicna, passus near the capital, receives many nltluuuts, 
xupplius numerous canals for irrigation, and, after a wind¬ 
ing course of nearly 100 nnl«»i, enters the Po within tlio 
liordcrs of Mantua. 2. The Paiiaro rises nt Uie toot of 
Mount Cimone, and runiiing in a parallel direction to the 
Secchia, waters tho eastern jwrt of liie duchy, and then 
enters tho territory of Ferrara, whero it falls into the Po. 
Both these rivers aro navigable for boats from tho neigh¬ 
bourhood of Modena to the Po. 3. The Crostolo rises in 
olio of the lower ridges of the Apenninos, passes near 
Reggio and by Gu.\stalla, below which it enters the Po. 
The canal Tussoiii, which coinniunicates with the Crostob), 
is about 14 miles long. In the plain of Moden. 1 , Artesian 
wells have lioon in uso from time immemorial; many of 
them aro of very considerable depth, and the suiiply of 
water is abundant. J^Artksian Weli.b.] South of,the 
Apenninos the Mngra, which rises in the Apennines north 
of Punlroinoli, cros.scs the Mmloiieso territory of Luiiigianu, 
and »*ntor» the sea west of Carrara. Two smaller strcMinia, 
tlie Avenza and tbo Frignbi, water tho territory of 
and Carrara. Tho Serrhio is the river of Oarfagnanj. Two 
roads cross the central Apennines, and make a coinmunum- 
tion between the northern and southern divisions of the 
Mislenose stales; ono rood leads from Reggio to Fivizzano 
and Anllain tbo valley of the Magra; another from Mo¬ 
dena to CaatelNuovo in the Garfagnana,and from them^lo 
Masso. The chiof products of the country aro corn, Induin 
corn, pulse, hemp, oil, wiiic, silk, and fruits. Polenta, or 
pudding of Iiidiiiu com, flour, beans, and chestnuts in tlm 
mountain districts south of the Apenninos, arc the pniicipal 
articles of food for the peasantry. Homed cattle and 
swine are exported in considerable numbera The utbei 
articles of exportation aro fruit, silk, corn, brandy, wino, 
and vinegar. Tbe manufactures of the dueby wnsist of 
woollens, silks, gauzes, pa|ier, straw-bets, glass, and jMttcry. 
lliore are abundant sources of petroleum in several parts 
of tbe duchy. , , . • , 

Tho government of Modena fa the most absolute in itoly, 
there being no provincial states of any kind. The prwnt 
duke, Francis Iv. of Este,fa the sou of Fenliuand, archduke 
of Austria, and of Maria Boatrico of Eite, tho lost descend¬ 
ant of the houses ^th of Esto and Cibo, For tbe manner 
in which the Bite obtained the soveroignty of Modena, see 
Eitb, Housb of. The revenue of the state amounts to 
6,800,000 francs (sbout 274,400/.) 

The judicial establishment consists of two supreme 
courts, one at Modena, and the other at Massat.Md two 
secondary courts, one at Modena, and tbo other at Reggio^. 
There ate ai«n giu^icenso,or courts of'promidte instance, 
in every canton or dfatriok each of which embnees Mvoral 
communes. For municipal matters, ooch i»nimunoh» its 
podosts, or sindaco, and a. municipal oouncU. Tbo wioo 
Estenw, a compilation made by the later dukea of tbepw 
of Este, in tbo latter port of the eighteenth century, is tbe 
law wbi<^ fa in force. .... . 

The miliury consist of a battalion of infantry of tbo 


lino of eight companies, a battalion of light infantry of six 
companies, three companies of dragoons, u company of ar¬ 
tillery, ono of pioneers, and one of vetoraiis. These corps 
are recniitwl by voluntary enlistment with bounty money. 
There are two 'battaglioni urbani,’ a kind of civic guard. 
Olio at R^gio and tho other at Modena, besides a guardia 
nobiic, or body guards, who attend tho sov^tgD and his 
family. There is a military academy at Modena. 

The establfahmeiiis for public instruction consist of ono 
lycoum at Modena; fivo colleges tur tbe study ot the law 
and mediciiio at Moilcuu, R^gio. and Miraiidola; ihico 
schools of philosophy, at Garpi. C)um)ggio,'and CastelnUovo, 
tho chief town of Garrugnana; brides several colleges 
for boarders kept by the Jesuits and oihur religious orders. 
There are fins establbbmijpts fur female education, kept 
.diyiWnsi fotir of which arc atModona, one at Reggio, and 
two ot Cafbi. Fur elementary cducalioii there aro six 
schools t>r boys and six for girls distributed among the 
various towns; but there is no gcngrftl sysUmi for die rural 
communes. There are also seven special schools, namely, 
the academy of tlic fine arts the taiUlnry academy, the in¬ 
stitute of cadets a veterinary school, a ssbool of sculptuio 

at Carrars and a deaf and dun»b*:hool. 

For religious purposes the countty'is divided into four 
bishoprics, Modena; Reggio. Carpk^and Massa, and 04» 
parishes Besides the cbupluw in i«li Mshop's ses there 
aro six collegiate churc^hes namely, S. Maria in-Pomposu, 
and 8. Uonsorzio, in the diocoso of Modena; S. Prospero, 
S. Nincolo. and Gualtieri, in the diocese of Ro^io; and 
S. Andrea ot Carrara; besides the abbey of Nonantola. 
There .'•einjDaifcs one in etch town of 


the sfati^ Thu monastic clcr|f are more numerous m pro¬ 
portion than in most other part*of July; th«e aro seventeen 
convents of men and nine, of women. About 3000 Jews 
reside at Modens Reggio, aid other towns of tbe duchy. 

Tho principal towns of^e states 6t Mogena are-^l. Mo- 
DKNv 2. Reggio, iUo"ogium Lepldi of the Komans'a 
walled town in the midsf of a tine mi ftriilc plain, is well 
built, is a lively Jilaee, has several baudsome cburcbes. espe¬ 
cially the cathedral; a lycomu, winch jiossc^ i”",,"**** 
lection of natural objects that once belonged to Spallan¬ 
zani; a Uandsomo new tlicalrc; an cld castlo^.m which 
Ariosto was bom; sonic manufactories of liueu and silk«; 
and nearly 20.001) inhabitants. A great fair takes place 
annually at Reggio in tbo month of Marcli. Not far from 
Rciruio aro the ruins of tins famous castle of Cauosw, 
where Gregory Vll. received the hiimiUalinghomagcof tho 
emperor Henry IV. in 1077. 3. Mi^dola. once a separate 

pi'iiK'ipality belonging to tbo family cd Pio^ ia an old 
looking town, in a low niihcalthy flat in winch rico is 
grown: it has several churches, and abo«t 4000 inliabilants. 
4. Finale on the I’anaro, near tbe borders of Ferrara, has 
6000 inhabitants. 6- Correggio, with 2300 iiihabimnts. 
was thebirtb-piacc of the great painter Antonio Allegri, 
called il Correggio. G. Concordia,on the Scccbia, lias 3000 
iiihabilauts. 7. Carpi, on the high road ffo» Modena lo 
Mantua, baa 3000 mhnbitanta, an old oasno, and somo 
manufactories. (Scrtislmi; Neigebaur.) vr 

MODENA, Tho Town of, » situated in 44 3. N. 
lat. and 10* 47' E. long., in tbo centre of a w;idc plain 
which forms part of tho great basin of tho Po, and between 
lb© rivers Panaro and Secclua. which ore herejoineil by a 
canal. It fa the capital of the Modciiv^o lerrilories. «id 
the residence of tbo duke. Modpna is wcU budt, and has 
several handsome churches and ixiiaces. Most of tiio 
streets have arcades on ca^sido; tbo principal slrwf, 
which crus^ the tom .‘J* 

duca^pldac« fa vast and iplendm, of* noble stylo of nivhi- 
toctiir% with a handsome court before it, surrouimcd by a 
colonnaie ; U U, in fad, & moguificeat princely residence, 
such ns on* would not expect to find m tlic capital or a 
small duchy. The grand suircoso; llie pnucipal njiarl- 
meiits with their.rich furniture; the gallery of paintmgs by 
Guido. Gucrcino, the two Orrueci, aud other 

great maators; the valuable libruT), 

which contains 90,li00 printed volumes and 3tiuOMSS..end 
which has bad two fllustnoiu librarioiw. Mutaton and 
Tiral)o»lii,-all these render the p»luco of Moileiia one of 
the moat interesting in Italy. The fine gardens aro own 
to the public. The cathodrol, a Gothic building of tho 
Sftventh century, is rcmarkablo chiefly for iU lofty siiuare 
mutblc tower, called' la Qbiilaudin*,’ m which is kept tbo 
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ffttnoui bucket, which vos the caa«c of wtr, in the thir> 
teenth century, between Modena and Bologna, and forme 
the su^ect of Tdskuiii’s mock-hcroic ^toem, ‘La Secchia 
RapUa/ The church of S. Agostsno containi the tombs of 
two illustrious Modonose, Sieonio and Hutatori. The o^er 
remarkable buildings of Modena are, the handsome theatre ' 
the collie, the infitntry barracks, the boipital, and the old 
citadel, which is now .used as a penitentiary and a work* 
house for the prisoners, who are empl^ed in seMral manu¬ 
factures. A canal eommuiiiesting with the Ponaro affords 
a lino of bMt navigation between Modena and the Po, 
and by tbe latter river with Venice dnd the coast of the 
Adriatic. 

Modena contains 25,000 inhabitants. (Serristori, Saggio 
Statitlieo.) It''lies on the high road from^ Lombanly to 
Florence, Rome, and Naplme and is 40 miles BO)w,of 
Mantua, 105 south-east of Milan, 20 north-wmt of Boloma,'' 
and 60 north by west of Florenoe. Two roads Igad nom 
Modena to Florenoes we, whioh is tbe most frequented, 
pastes Bploigha; thr other loads across a wild tract of 
the Apennines, near Mount Cimone, anil descends into the 
valley of'the Arno, by Pistoia. Mutiua, which is the antient 
name of Modeny is Mid to have beep founded by the Bcrui- 
cons; it afterwards becasA a Remap cqj|Qny. It was at 
Mutina that hoetiliRaufirst began, aft^ the death of Ctesar, 
between Aqtony^dame senatorial troops under Decimut 
Brutus, who shul^iroMf in the town. Two battles were 
fought uABut its widls, in tho month of April, h.c. 43, in 
wh^h Antony was defeated, and tbe two consuls, Hirtius 
and Paiisa,' ware killed. 

,, In the ndfghbourb^ of Modwa is Sassuolo, the ducal 
country resf^n^ anu {pir^is. xlie fortress oil^ubiera, 
wbieh is the iritteiplk slr^hold in tho duchy,^s on tbe 
rood from Ml^i^rap to Ranio. (Serristori; Ncigebaur; 
Valdry.)- * 

MODES, EccUtiastieal (71om ^ceiesi(utin),oT, Tone* 
qf the Church. * In what is the Gregorian Chant 

there aii eight mode^or tenes'^wr Authentic, and four 
Piagat. [^THKNTi^ PtAOAi.j The Authentic modes 
aretMd) 9 ruin, Phrygian, Lydian, and Mixo-Lydian of the an- 
tients, wbic|i correspond, according .to Dr. Burney, to o and a 
minor, c and o major, of tho modems. Those were chosen 
W St Ambrose, about the year 37U, for the church of Milan. 
The Ptogal modes are tbe H>j>o-Dorian, Hypo-Phiygian, 
Hypo-Lydion, and Hype^mixo-Lydian, corresiiondiim to o 
and A minor, T and o major, and were added by St. (frogory 

S ‘ out 2S0 years after the adoption of the former. It must 
obtorfed, that tho^regorion Chant bos its dominant, 
but tokos this uame from being tbe note most often heard; 
hence it is frequeftly menfionm in the Gregorian Khools 
os the key-note. 

MODIXLION (ArchitecturoX an ornamental member 
in the Corinthiookcornico, resembling a small brocket jilaced 
horinntally, tbii’is, with its back s^inst the soffit of tbe 
part it supports, iu which respect it differs from the console, 
which is placed upright, with its bock against the yertical 
face of the to which it is attached, and with its larger I 
OT convex end uppermost, whereas tlie larger ond of the 
modillion is placM baokworils, and its smaller ono in ftont. 
Yot though they thus far differ both os to the mode and > 
the purpose of applying thorn, aud also os to their details, 
in geuem Ibrm the modilliou and tbe console closely re-: 
sombie etch other, the fiice being composed of a curve of 
contrary flexure. Modilliens are placed beneath the corona 
of tbe oomice, and although sometimes omitted out of pB^ 
simony, are indispeBsabie ^ tho character of the order, 
beiagquite as much distingiju^g marks of its entablature 
as mntules are in tbe DoriMsEtFSoD^ in tbe Iiftiic cornice. 
They also admit of considerable variety, not only with re* 
spect to tbeir design, but also their proportions. ,^me lati¬ 
tude alto is allowed as to tbe distance at wbicb-nbby are 
placed ftom each other. The avorage or normal diitan(;p at 
which tW ate placed from each other is at intervals equal 
to twice their own breadth, but it is aometimas more, some¬ 
times lets, accMding to eircumstaubet, and is in some mea¬ 
sure regulated by the distance,from the axis of one column 
U) that of the next, because there ought to be a modillion 
iintuudiately over each column, that is, iff a line with tbe 
a>us of it. This rule however is not very striclly adhered to 
because the modilliiKis are seldom so large ha Jo tender arfy 
waut of perfect rcgulartty in that respect va^ appansnk In 
general thu soffit or curved face of toe modilliona are orna¬ 


mented with a leaf; sometimes, on the contrary, thowhole 
modillion is very plain, or rather is converted into a blwk 
slightly ornamented on its face. 'Where great richness is 
desired, dentils are also introduced beneatli tbe modilliens. 
and separated from them by mouldings, os is the case in 
the Jupiter Stator example. 

MODl'OLA. rMYTiLioff.] 

MODUUTION, in Music, is a changing of tho key, or 
mode, during tbe progress of a coropoeition. Tho worn la 
derived from the Latin verb modular, to compote or ting 
in meaeure, melody of some sort being inferred. 

Though it is not quite clear what tbe ontients meant by 
the teem mothflalio, yet the presumption is that they signi- 
fled by it the rite and fall of tho voice (accenliu) and the 
measure of tbe syllables in recitation and declamation, alto¬ 
gether amounting to a kind of singing; and this wo are 
inclined to think was the boundary, or nearly so, of tboir 
proficiency, and what they chiefly aimed at, in the vocal 
art. 

In modem music. Modulation is a most important ele¬ 
ment, and in proportion to its importance would be tliu 
manner of treating it here, were our work a collection of 
treatises; but limited os wo are in Kpace, wo must bu con- 
finerl to some guneral remarks, illustratiug these by a few 
brief examples. 

Modulation may bo divided into Simplo, Chromatic (or 
extraneous), and Enharmonic. Simplo Modulation is a 
change from a given key to another nearly rolateil to it, 
namely, its fifth, fourth, relative minor, or relative minor to 
its fifth; and this modulation, not to bo abrupt, is cfl'cctul 
by at least one intermediate chord, which must belong to 
the harmony of the key into which it is intended to jiass. 
Examples in four parts:— 


c to 0 . c to F. 



The close resemblance of the scales ef c, f, a minor, 
and B minor, to the scale of c, renders the modulation 
easy and natural; Imnce wo have termed it titnple. And it 
must now be observed, that the natural major key is here 
chosen os tho diverging point merely on account of its a]>- 
parent simplicity; any other would have answered the 
purpose, providra tbe some relations had boen presorv^. 
Tliuh for instance, from tbo key of x b to its fifth s V, is 
relatively tho same as from c to o. Example:— 



Chromatie Modulation is tbe change from a given key 
to some other not analogous to it; 4. e, to one differing muen 
in'seale, and, eonsequently^^in signature. [Siomatubi.’ 
Examples:— 
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c to x« 


6Va Vt'6 

o to r nioor. 



EDharaonk ModaUtion it the chan^ from a given ke^ 
to another quito unanalogous, by meant of an enhannonio 
inter\'al,—that it, by the tame interval binominoutly eonii- 
dered; as c and b(. Ah and oj^. &c. [Enhabiconic.] 
Examples:— 

0 tocJ(. 

^3 



0 to D h (from Kirnberger). 
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In these examplea ytt hare endeavoured to show the 
most direct method of modulating, and, except in one 
iriitance, by meant the dominant 7th and the dimiuithed 
7tb, or their invenioni. By tbb intervehtion of % few 
additional ohords, more elegant effects migdtt have been 
produced, both u rogirdi haraony and melody. But 
It mutt alto bo remarked that luddenneu of trantidon it 
often emential to the dsaign of the compOMr. in which cate 
he takee the dtorteet read from key to lUy that the ear will 
permit 

It will be aeen that we cniireb differ from thoee who— 
perhape misled liy the word nujulaiio, apd its iuterpreta* 
tion bv antiont u’ritow—Uiiak thgt modulation mav be 
carried on without any ebange of key. We are deeidedly 
of opinion, though in opposition to tome highly reneotabla 
auihoritiet. that etot fc itotwt and otenge qf'ny ue Menttcul 
torma • ” 'i’ • 

MODULES (AHnlteetOrie).'* front the Latin motfuln^'M 
being a letter mMaaie tfaun diutne^of the eulmmt k 
empi^d to signify one half or thirty mfnutti. 

Some writett reckon entirriy ty mbdhffi and ya'wutee. 
uutetd of saying a eoloms fr »m or nigbt and a hdf^- 
P.C,No.»49. 



raeten high, they would deeeribe ita height at being sixteen 
or eeventeen modulet. 

HC^IS, Lake. [Eom] 

MQtSlA, tbe name of a pnnriooe .of the Roman empire, 
extending north of the range of Mount Hmnua, tbe modern 
Balkan, at ikr at tbe Danube, and eattwarda to tbe Euxiue, 
and corresponding to the present provtoces of Serria and 
Bulgaria. Its boundaries to the west were tfau rime Drinus 
and Savus, wbi^ divided it from Pannonia and lUydeum. 
Strabo (vii. 995) m^s that tbe old inhabitants of the country 
were called Myai, and were a tribe of Thraoiani^ Uke tlmir 
eastern neighbours the Oetss, with whom they have been 
oonfbundcd [OaT.£3, and that tb^ were tlie anceitort otthe 
Myai of Asia Minor. The Romans first invaded Uteir ooun* 
try under Aunttus (Dion, cap. 91), and ft was afterwaido 
ma^ into a Roman province, and divided into Motaia 
Superior, to the west, between the Drinua and the OSteus 
or modern laker, and Hmsia Inierior, extending from tbo 
(Eicua to tbe Enxine. Being a frontier province of the 
empire, it wu strengthened by a'line orstations and for¬ 
tresses along the south bank of }ho Danube, of which the 
most important were Axioi: 

Istrum, Viroiniaeum, and 
thu country the' towns < 

Sardica, Marcianopolis; and on ^*oaast of theBtain^ 
Olctaus or Odyuus, near tho modefnVama,^ionyuopo)ia, 
and Tomi, the place of Ovid's exild and*'death, A Roman 
wall was built from tbe Danube to the Euxineiltom Axio- 
polis to Tomi, as a security against the incursions of tbe 
Scythians and Sarmatiana, who inhabited tbedella.^tbe 
Danube. . t ' 

The dbnqucst of Dacia by ^jan removed the frontiers Of 
the empire farther north, li»oud Moeiia^ bdt oftbr'tho 
loss of that province, about Atn. 290, Hoesia became again 
a border province, and, as-anch, exposed to the imip^n of 
tho Goths, who, after seyenl attempts, crossed the Danube 
and occupied Moesia iu'Hbe reign of tbe emperof ValvnS. 
The Moeso-Goths. for whom Ulph|^ translatM tbe Scrip* 
turea were a branch of Gotlis smtled in Mssio. Some 
centuries later the Buinrians and Sclaropiana occupied 
the country of Mcesio, and formed tbe kingdoms of Bulgaria 
aud Sorvia. 

MOFFAT. rDuMFBIESSHtRB.] 

MOGAl^RE. [Harocco.] 

MOGUL EMPIRE is tbe nsme eon^monly given to Iho 
empire founded in Hindustan by the successors of Timur, 
in the sixteeuth century. Bsber, a descendant ofTimur, 
and a prince of the Joghatei Tuski tribe, after conquering 
Samarcand, Bokhara, and Cabul, crossed the Indus, and in¬ 
vaded tlic Peiyab. He marched npoii’Dclbi, deforce! and 
killed Sultan Ibrahim Lodi, the Afghan sovereign of Hin* 
du8tan«(ook Agra, defeated Rana Sanka, a powerful Hindu 
prince, oxtendra his conquests to (ho moplhs of tbe Ganges, 
and established his Tatar dynasty over those vast r^kins, 
1920*6. As lie bad many Monels in his service, and as 
he was a successor ofTimur Bog, who, though aTurki- 
Tatar himself, and not a Mongol, nod to-united for a time 
the old Mongol empire of Gengis Khan, the dynasty esta¬ 
blished by Baber in India became known in Europe by the 
name of the Mogul empire, and the misnomer has perpe¬ 
tuated itself in hutory. [Mongols.] 

Baber, after distinguishing himself as a great conqueror, 
becamo also a wise administrator, and applied bimtelf to 
promote tbo prosperity of bis vast dominiona [Babxb.] He 
died in 1930, and was succeeded by bit8onHumfii{lD,amiid 
and good prince, wlio however had not the abilities of iiis 
fetber. The Patans. atribowf Afc^ani, reseigainst him, 
and forced him to emigrate, afid antan dynas^ was esta¬ 
blished at Delhi. HumStfin however returned with a fresh 
force qf T^oomans and 'other Talari and re-took Delhi. 
He died in 1590, and left an unsettled throne to his eon 
Ahbar. thou a more yonth. 

. Akbar, by moans of his generals, re-took Am from tbe 
Af^jhani, re conquered Miuwa and Bebor, defeated tbe 
Vibok chieft who bad nn-oUed. invaded and ooMtoined 
Goserat and Sinde, and consolidated tho empire ui the 
house ofTtour. For en secuunc of hit lifo see AiOar. 
Dating from the old principle that all tbe land heftmged 

Up the'crown, and that the oeenpien wen yearly, tenante. 

{Akhsr kliensted many lands in fovour of tbe aetqk gwtipiert, 
'to whom he gave by an edict tbe right of tntoMrring their 
.property without the n'etoetity of obtaining permission from 
the crown. 

VoL. XV.-2 Q 
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Akbar died in 1605, and was auceoeded by his son Jeban- 
sire, a good though rather week prince, who followed hit 
fatlier'i ttapa in his administration. 

JehuRue died in 1687, and was tucoeeded by bis son 
Sultan Kurram, who assumed tbo name of Shah Jehan. 
He was an ablo prince, who extended the limits of the em¬ 
pire south of the Nerbuddah, at far at the ftonliera of GoU 
condu and VUapore. 

Shah Jehan was deposed in 163B by his third son An- 
rongsebe, whose long reign was the most brilliant period 
of the dynasty of ^mnr in India. For particulars soo Av- 
nSKOZKBt. 

Aurcnnebe died in 1707, and waa ineceeded by his son 
Baha^r Shah, lAo died in 1712, and was succeeded by his 
son Moaa nl Dien, snied Jehandar Shah, who reigned only 
eighteen months, and was succeeded by his nephew Finock- 
Hcreinl713. 

In 1717 Flrroekssre was depoaed, and deprived of bis 
sight hy two chiefk Abdullah Klian and Hassan Khan, 
who rtusod to the throne Raffoih ul Dlriat, auoUier grandson 
of Babadar Shah, but put him to death after three montlis. 

In lyiSMabummud Shah, son of Jebandur Shah, as¬ 
cended tho throne, and hsvuig rid himself of the two re¬ 
bellious chiefs, gave himsolf up to indolence and pleasure. 

In the meantime tho Hahrattas bad become extremely 
formidable, and the various khans, or goTcrnorsof provinces, 
aspired to independent sovereignty. To crown Mahum- 
mud’s misfortunes Nadir Shah, the usurper of Persia, in- 
Todod Hindustan and entered Delhi. Mahuminud sur- 
rnndered to him. and was Ireatod with some regard; but 
the oxactions of Nadirb officers having occasioned an 
insurrectign in the ci^. Nadir gave orders for a gonoral 
massaefe, in which many thousands, without distinction of 
age and sex, lost their lives, a d. 1739. Nadir soon after 
returned to Persia with large plunder, leaving Mahummud 
on the throne, who formally ceded to him all the provinces 
nortli-west of the Indus. The governor of the Deccan, 
Nizam ul Huluk, usurped the sovereignty uf that province, 
and an adventurer, Aliverdi Khan, likewise usurped Bengal. 
Mahummud 9bah died in 1747, and was succeeded hy bis 
sun Ahmed Shah. 

The reign of Ahmed Shah was still more disturbed limn 
that of his fatlier, by invasions of the Mahrattas, KobillSs, 
l^itans. and other predatory bands, and by the ambition of 
tho various chiofkor governors of provinces. Ghasi ulDicn, 
tlie eldest son of the Nissm ul Muluk, being disappointed 
of his father's inheritance by his brothers, after several 
attempts to recover it, died of poison, leaving a son, young 
Ghazi. who held an office of trust at Delhi under the em¬ 
peror. He was a bravo youth, and fought courageously for 
his master agsinst various rebels; but Ahmed Shah, be¬ 
coming jealous, endeavoured to mt rid of bim. *Gbazi, 
discovering this, marched upon Delhi, took it, and deposed 
Ahmed Sbaiu who waa at the samo time deprived of his 
sight, in the year 1753. Ghazi then placed on the throne 
another prince of the blood, who assumed the name of Al- 
lumgbir, wbdo Ghazi, in ruled the empire with the 
title of visier. 

Achmet Abdallali, of Herat, who. in tho midst of tho con¬ 
fusion into which tbo atfoirs of Persia bad fallen after the 
death of Nadir Shah, bad formed a new empire in Afghani- 
Sian, invaded the Penjab, took Lahore, and advanced 
towards Drihi, a-o. 1757. Ghazi wont out to meet bim, 
but was forsaken by part of his troops in consequence of 
secret orders from Allumghir, who was jealous of the au¬ 
thority of his vizier. Gbui surrendered to Abdallah, whose 
favour be won; eud when AbdgUah left Delhi to return to 
the north, he left Allumgfair as tiu) nominal puasossor of 
the throne, under the control of the vizier. In 1759 Ab- 
ddlah again advanced into Hindustan, encouraged bv 
Allumgmr, who kept a CMTespondonee with him, whien 
being oiswvend by Obasi, tbf latter caused the emperor 
to w assaannatad. He tbra placed on tlie throne another 
prince of tho blo^nased Shah Jrii6iK Ghazi was obliged 
to shbmit to Abdallah, who entered Delhi, and raised enor¬ 
mous oontributions. in cwtsoananoe of wfaicb a revolt having 
broken out among the inbaSitaBta, a general massacre on- 
sued. and a great part of the (own was destroyed by Ore, 
A.u. 17C1. ‘ften came a newiavaskm of the Mahratto^*' 
who entered Delhi after Abdallah's departnre, obliged the 
vizier to escape, depoe^ Shah Jbhan, and rsiiaed another 
puppet prince to Uw throne. Meantime Shah Allum II., 

(liu loa dl AUurngluTi had himsdf ptoclained omporot at 
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Patna, under tb*e protection of the Soubadhar bf Bengal, 
Sutaja al Oowlat. The Soubadhar being defeated by the 
British foreea, Shah Allum came into the hands of tbo 
lattor, who gave him tho town of Allahabad, and part of 
that proyinoe, for his subsistence. After numerous subse¬ 
quent vicissitudes, Shah Allum died in 1806, a pensioner of 
Engluid; and with him the empire of tbo house of Timur, 
commonly known os the Mogul Empire, maybe considered 
as having terminated, and the British East India Company, 
after half a century of won and conquests, suoeooded to its 
splendid inheritance. [Hindustan.] 

(Dow, Hiitory of Hinduttan, to the death ofAkhar, trans¬ 
lated from the Persian, mth an Appendix, containing the 
History (f the Mogul Empire, frenn its decline in the reign 
(f Mohammed Shah, to the present ftme, London, 1768, 
Dow, History (f Hindustan, from the death rf Akbar to the 
complete settlment (f the Empire under Attnmgzebe, tDith 
an In(]uiryon (Ae Start of Bengal, London, 1772. See 
olso a Chronological Account of the Conneeft’on hetmm 
England India, in the Companion to the Almanac for 
1832, publisbod under the superintendence of the Society 
for the Diffusion of Dseftil Knowledge.) 

MOGULBUNDI. [Hinoustan. p. 210.1 

MOHAMMED, ABUL KASEM IBN ABDOLLAIT. 
was bom at Mecca, on the 10th of November, 570, or, accord- 
iiig to other authorities, on the 2lBt of April, 371. His 
fatlier Abdollah, whoso only son ho was, belong^ to tho 
family of Haslium, the most distinguished branch of the 
noble tribe of Koreish, which claimed a direct descent fVam 
Ismael, the reputed progenitor of the Arabian race,and had 
acquired a decided superiority over tho surfoutiding tribes. 
Owing to an activo and uninterrupted commerce, the 
Koreishites were not only renowned for their opulence and 
reflncmunt,but, being concentrated about the aulient placo 
of the common Arabian worship, they were the hereditary 
guardians of the celebrated Caaba, the custody of which, 
together with the sacerdotal office, had for a long time been 
the privilege of the Hashemites, the ancestors uf Moham¬ 
med. Mohammedan authors have laboured to adorn the 
birth of theirpropliet with many miraculous events, such as 
the Persian sacred Arc being suddenly oxtinguisheil, and a 
splendid light baying spread over all Arabia; but these 
and similar embellisbments of his life, with a great number 
of prodigies attributed to bim, wo may leave to the credulity 
of his enthusiastic followers. In his early childhood Mo¬ 
hammed lost both his parents; his mother Amina died in 
bis second year, and tho child waa committed to thocaro 
of his oged grandfather Abdtd Hotalcb, who was then 
the chief priest of the Caaba. Abdol Molaleb was suc¬ 
ceeded by Abu Talob, tbo uncle of Mohammed, who now 
became his guardian, and with whom ho made several 
journeys and mercantile adventures, principally towards - 
Syria, and to (he fairs of Damascus, B^ad. and Basra. In 
his twentieth year Mohammed took part in an oxiiedition 
against tho pndatory tribes which then molested the cara¬ 
vans and pilgrims ou their way to Mecca. This wandering 
kind of life and the practice of warfisro animated tho youth 
with an eager desire of adventure and military uchiovo- 
monts, and with Uiat spirit of chivalry which may bo con¬ 
sidered as tho germ of hit future exertions. To this must 
bo added a strongly marked propensity to solitaty retire¬ 
ment and to religious abstraction, originating prorably in 
his early oontemplation of the absurd ccromoiiics and cruel 
idolatty of his eontomporaries which he witness^ at Mecca, 
and in which fae bad been compelled to take part by re¬ 
placing tho famous black stone in tho wall of the 
when the temple hauptfoed to be repaired. 

A Nestorian mona, the abbot of a moniatery at Basra, 
named Boheira, was the flnt who cbeevved and appreciated 
the character of youn^ Mohammed. After having con¬ 
versed with him on religious subjects, he foretold to bis unde 
Abu Taleb that great expectations might be oonoeived of 
the boy provided m should escape the mares of perseeuting 
Jews, a caution which will be explained in tte course of 
this narrative. 

In the twentf-Afth yeu «f his age Miffiaamed became 
acquainted with a ridt widow Kludija, whom be subs^ 
quently married; end during the fifteen followiM years little 
more ia known of him than that preperat^to ou intended 
mission be ftequm^retited to the eaveef Bevb, in tba migh 
liouring mouQtnuii and also made a second Journey into 
Syria and ooeuionsl vuits to the sAotbem pa^ of Arabia. 
Iwing these jouroeys be gaioed infonaatioa M neh Uotol 
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(ind in mch degree u eircanstanccs permitted, and he had been lown by some converted pilgrims retaming from 
is said to bare convereed most familiarly with some learnod Mecca, were readily inclined to embrace tho cause of the 
Jews and Christians, among whom are jmrticularly men- reformer, whom they had often invited by several previous 
lloned a celebrated rabbi, AbdoIIeli Ibn Salaam, and Wa- deputations, and to whom they promised their alliance 
raku, the nephew of bis wife, who first deserting his native and protection agalnat bis enemies. AeoordiRffly they ad- 
polytheism, and afterwards the Jewish feith, had embraced vanc^ in procession to meet the baniihed prophet, invated 
tho Christian religion, and was well aeqaainted with the him with tlie regal and sacerdotal otB^ and offered their 
Old and Now Testament. (Abulfeda, Annalet, L, 283; Hor* assistance in propagating by force the tenets of his new 
rnccius, Prodromua 1,44.) religion. From tnis moment a vast theatre opened to tho 

In the fortioth your of his age Mohammed assumed the enthusiasm and ambition of Mohammed. His revelations 
prophetic office, and displayed his views and principles to assumed a much higher claim; be inculcated aa a matter of 
nis own domestic circle. His first efforts were successful, relimonanduf faith the waging of war gainst the infidels; 
fur his wifo Khadija, Waralu, Ababeker, his cousin-german andtbo sword onco drawn at the command of Heaven fhim 
All bouAbi Taleb, and several other members of the fiimily, that time remained unsbeathod until the tribes of idl Arabia 
readily acknowledged his divine mission, and himself as the and theadjacent countries had joined in the profession that 
apostlo of Allah. thcro is no God but Allah, and that Mohmmud is bis 

After being tbroo years silently employed in the eonver- apostle, 
sioii of his ncareat friends, he invited tho most illustrious After various enterprises and petty excursions, three great 

mon of tho family of Hashem to his bouse, and after having battles were fought with the Koreishites under Abu Sophian, 
Runjiired them to leave idolatry for tho worship ofonu God, tho most implacable foe of Mohammed and of tho Hasho- 
ho publicly proclaimed his calling, and declared that by tho mitic Hue, who. after the death of Abu Taleb. had ■uccee<lcil 
command of that one Go^ revealed to him by tho angol to tho principality of Mecca. A military force of nearly a 
Gabriel, hufeltcumpclludtoimpait to hbeountryroen the most thousand men bad been collected by Abu 8o|diian,m order 
precious gift, and tne only moans of their future salvation, to protect a wealthy caravan on its way to Syria, and tu 
Far from being persuaded, the assembly was struck silent attack the daring band of the prophet, who, with only threu 
with surprise mingled with contempt. The young and en- hundred warriors, asraited them in ^e valley of Beder, 
thusiastic AU alone, throwing himself at the feet of Moham- twenty miles from M^ina. ^o Moslems, inflamed with 
med, with a solemn vow ofiered to be his companion, but enthusiasm and expectation of booty, furiously assailed tho 
his father, the mild and sober Abu Taleb, seriously advised enemy, who, after a short battle were totally defeated and 
tho prophet to abstain from his strangu and fanatic^ design, dispersed, leaving a rieh spoil to the conquerors. To 
Mohammed replied, tliat even if the sun should be placed avengo this disgraceftit defeat Abu Sophian advanced in 
on his right hand and the moon on bis left, they suould the following year (Hejr. .1) with an army of tbreo thousand 
never divert him from his career. Stimulated rathor than mon towards Medina, and a bloody action, in which Mu- 
intimidatud by tho resistance of his relations, tho reformer hammed was severely wounded, took place ncer Mount 
soon began tu frequent tho public places of Mecca, and Ohud. Tho Koreishites were now victorioua, but the Mos- 
oponly til preach the unity uf God. calling upon tho citizens loms soon rallied in the field, and a third war, duriilg which 
tu repent of their idolatry, exhorliug them to dovoto them- the city of Mcslina was besieged for twenty days, was termi- 
selves to the scrvico of a supreme and most merciful Being, nated by asinglo combat of the valourous All. Surrounded 
and reciting ftogments of the KorSn or alB.\ing them at tho by a number of roving clans secretly favouring the new cause, 
doors of the Caaba. It is ropurted thtit he had the honour oratlea8tofaduubtruldispositiun,theidolBtcrscithcrwunte<l 
of thus converting the cclebnitod pool Lobid, who, struck strength or courage to prutract hostilities, and accordingly 
with the sublime beauty of a passage tlius prumulgatcd, a^rinisticc of ten years was agre^ upon by both parti«-s. 
declared it fbr superior to any production uf human gonius, ImK interval Mohammed employed in converting nr sub- 
and willingly joined in tho profession of Islam. Tho people duing tho principal Jewish tribes, namely, thoao of Kaino- 
listened to the precepts of the moralist, and thoimn they kilo, KoraidUa, Nadhir, and Chaibar. (Abulfeda, I'ita 
were enraptured by the fercc of his eloquence, very few were 3foAam., p. 67 ; Pucocke, Specimen Hut. Ar^uiri. p. ll.l 
yet inclined to desert their hereditary and long^borishcd Tiio castles and towns of the unwarlike Jews were r.i- 
ceremonies, and tu adopt a spiritual fUth the internal evi- pidly taken and plundered, and the unhappy people, being 
dence of which they were unable tu comprehend. Moham- unwilling to erobraeo the religion of the conqueror, wei e 
mud was repeatedly urged by them to confirm his divine driven out, or persecuted and slaughtered with the utmost 
mission by miracles, but be wisely appealed to the internal cruelty. But the prupbet paid dearly for th^ as ho never 
truth of his doctrino, and expro^y aoclorcd that wonders entirely recovered from the effects of poison prepared for 
and signs would depreciate the merit of ikith and oggravato him by a Jewish female of Chaibar. Thua advancing 
tlio guilt of infidelity. Tho only miraculous act which among the tribes of his native country, the power of tho 
Moliammod professed to bavo accomplished, and which has fierco and ambitions apostle increased like an avalanche, 
been greatly exo^rated by his creduloiu adherents, is a and os tho Koreishites had been nilty of violating the 
nocturnal journey from tho temple eff Mecca to Jerusalem, truce, he proceeded at the head of ten thousand warriors 
and thence through tho heavens, which he protended to towards Mecca (Heir. 8). The town surrendered without 
have performed on an imaginary animal like an ass, called resistance, and yielmng to the victorious banners of Islam, 
Borak (lightning); hut wo need scarcely remark that the the people unanimoudy hailed as the soverc^n of Mocca, 
siuplu words of the Kordn {Sur. xvii) may as well he taken the prophet whom they had driven flram bis paternal hearth, 
in tne oll^orical sense of a vision. Mohammed readily forgavo bis converted bretluvn the iii- 

In the meantime sevml of the noblest oitiisns, suob as suits which ho had fennerly reeeivod ftom them, and after 
Abu Oboida, Hanu|4an uncle ofMobamm^Otbman,aiid having broken the three hundred and six^ idols round tho 
the stern and inflexible Omar, were snoeesuvelv gained by Caaba, and destroyed every vestige of idola^, be odornod 
the moderation and influence of Abubeker, witii whom, by and oonseorated tlie temple to the worship of God. In doing 
marrying his oDlpdau^turAyesha,tbepropbet bad become this he himself set an example of the mosteamest prayer 
more neatly alhed after the death of Iw wife Khadija. and devotion, and sttic^ fulfilled the relimous duties and 
Nevertheless for more than ten years the new feith mw ceremonies vthich the pfl^msto the holy shrine had thcrc- 
little progress within the walls of Mecca, and might hare tofore invariably obsened. The conquest of Mecca, and a 
been extinguished in its birth, if the jealous leaders of the sub^uent prosperous expedition against tho hostile for- 
Koreishites had not directed thoir animoaity and violenoe tress of Tayef, were speedily fellowea by the lubmission of 
against the whole Une of Hashem. AltMUgh menaces the idolatrous tribea over all Arabia, and even the petty 
and persecution, too often repeated to be minutely related ohiefe of the neighbouring prorinoes presented gifta or oft 
hero, bad comiwlled the few vot^ea of Mohammed to fend their f^ndship and alliance to the Notorious preset, 
retire into Ahyulnia. thsmirit of party continaally kindl^ Intoxieat^with ambitious pride,HobBaiiiadnowdeepttdied 
the flame of dissonaioD. At lost a revolt, whieh tbreatened his ambuso^rs to Khotru Parvis, king of Peitiai to Hora- 
tbe life of Mohammed, broke out at Meoea, and the pro- dius of Bysantium. and to the Mug of Abyssinia,' ademnly 
phet took his fliahi to Yatnb, afterwards known by ^ inviting mem to the profession of Islam, at thnatening 
name of Medina (Hediimt-al-nahi), ox the city of the plr»> them with war. Aecoraingly an army of three thousand 
pb^ This retreat bappeuod en the 18th of July, 6S8, and Moslems intaded the eastern territatMa of Palestine, and 
niB bCMi adopted u the Mohammedan aca, oauod Hdra; although this and a snbaet^uent expedition to the west 
The ortiseas of Medina, among wbmn the seeds ofluiun were only momentary exouruoas, anambertrffiireign tribes 
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&nd cities vQlingly submitted. This arose piincipaily firoTn 
the (tlomency and moderation of the prophet toward Uie 
ChrUtiane, from whom ha claimed only a moderate tribute, 
end to whom he most liberally granted hii protection, 
security and freedom of trade, and toleration of their 
woiahij), and whose couveraion to hU religion he rather ex¬ 
pected tlian enforced. On this occasion a patent in favour 
of his Christian subjects, known under the name of ‘Tes- 
tomeutuoi Mohammedis,' was formally published, which, 
whatever may ba thought of its authenticity, is at least in 
accordance withmany paasaecs uf the Korlln, declaring that 
* no forco shall bo employed in religion; that tho nrophet 
is nothing but a teacher and admonwhor of tlie poople, who 
shall not be governed by violence, and that tiie believers 
shall leave those who do not believo to the punishment of 
God, for Ho is the only srbiter, and will reward every ono as 
hed<wrves.* (S«r. ii., 20? ; xlv., 1-1; U^txriii., 21, &c.) Re* 
turning from these military expeditions, and having once 
more secomplisbed a solemn pilgrimage to the temple of 
Mecca, Mohammed retired to Medina, where, to tho great 
coDstcruation of his folluwon, he died. This event happened, 
afler a im-ere fever of fourteen days, on the iilh of June, 
632, in the sixty-third year of his ogc. Omur, with many 
enthusiastic disciples, firmly believed that a prophet could 
never die; and it required all the authority of tho aober 
and prudent Abubeker to refute so absurd an opinion. ‘ Is 
it Mubammod,* be oxrlaimod to the frantic multitude, *or 
tho God of Mohammed, whom yon wurshiu? Tho God of 
Mohammed liveth for ever, but the apostle was a mortal 
like ourselves, and has experienced the common fate of 
mortality.' 

Having thus rapidly sketched the political lifo of tho 
Arabian prophet, by whose noble aspirations aivl intrepid 
twUMggt the hostile tribes of un immense country wero 
for Urn first time united in faith and obtnlience; and be¬ 
fore distfussing the principles of a religion, whicli, during 
the apace of a century, displayed its victorious banners over 
all Arabia, Syria, Asia Minor, Persia, Egypt, and the coasts 
of Africa, and whose precepts oven now are zealously fol¬ 
lowed from the Ganges to tlie Atlantic by more than a 
hundred and twenty millions of people—we fcvl it necessary 
to take a short retruspectlvo view of the state of ArdMa 

f revious to the introduction of Islam. Tlio aboriginal in- 
labitants of the peninsula had, from time inimemorial, been 
divided into a great number of freu and wandering clans, 
limited comniuniUos, and petty states, whose peculiarities of 
character, mode of life, and political institutions, as they 
wore mostly dependent upon local cireumslauccs, wero for 
centuries stamped with the same unaltered features, and had 
been preserved almost uuclianged even from the time of 
tjio Patriarchs in the book of Gciiosig. Tlio inountaiiious 
table-land of central Arabia, abounding in rich pasturngo 
and fertile valleys, hut at the same timo intersected and 
skirted with dreary wastes and sandy plains, was occupied 
by those roving tribes who, in opposition to tho sotlled in¬ 
habitants, are proud of tho name of Beduins, or people of 
the plain. Moat of them were addicted to a wandering pas¬ 
toral life, but from being strongly disposed to war and chi¬ 
valrous adventures, their peaceable occupations were inter¬ 
rupted, eilber by conducting a caravan of merchants, or 
still oftener by assailing and robbing their fellow-tribes. 
Every tribe was governed by the most aged or worthy 
Sheikh of that femily which bad been exalted above its 
brethren by fortune and heroic deeds, or even by eloquence 
und poetry. For as the heroic bards were at once the his¬ 
torians and moralists, by whom the vices and virtues of their 
countrymen were impartially censured or praised, a noble 
entbuaiasm for poetry animated those Arabs, and at an an¬ 
nual fair at Okhad. tbirtv days were oonsucrated to poetloal 
emulation, after which the suoceuful poem was written in 
letters of geld and suapended in the temple of Mecca* 
Those meeting* however formed only a very feeble bond 
of union among th% independont and hostile tribes, who 
only ooeaiioully, and in timet of danra and warfeie, 
submitted to a supnme chie( oi Emir of Emirs, and had 
never yet been united into one body. And the tie was 
still less bindiiu on those' inhabitants who, being col¬ 
lected in flouriwDg towns and cities on the coasts of 
the peninsula, and mostly employed in trade and anU 
culture, wore regarded wiu supreme oontemy^ by the 
Beduins, aa a weak and'degenerate race of slaves. The re¬ 
ligious worship of the Arabs ebietly oonsisted in the adora¬ 
tion of the hwvonly liuninaries, whkh were considered ai 


80 many tutdaz deities of the different tribes; and among 
which, after tho sun and moon, the planet Venus had ac¬ 
quired such peculiar pre-eminence, that even to tho pious 
Moslems Friday ever after remain^ the sacrod day of the 
week. These deities, with many other images of the per¬ 
sonified powers of nature, rudely represented by idols of 
every variety of shape, wero prinoipally gathered round the 
antient Caaba, or square temple, the t^thcon of Arabian 
idolatry at Mocea; and their worship was accompanied, not 
only With the most horrid rites and shocking eeremnnies of 
a degraded poganiam, but even with human soerifibes and 
cruelties of every description. Even children were immolated 
by some of the radcr clans to the idols; while oibera, as the 
Kenditos, buried their dausbtors alive (Sur. vi« 137 ; xvi, 
68: Ixxxi., 8), and we need scarcely remark, that, except a 
vogue belief of tlie soul becoming transferroed into owls ho¬ 
vering round the grave, there is no Indication that the 
Arabian idobters beliov^ in a future life and final retribu¬ 
tion. (Pocccke, Specimen Hielorits Arabum, od. White, 
1806.) Among the fereign settlers in Arabia, we pass over 
in silence tho few adherents of Zerooster, scattered along 
the Persbn gulf, and the Sabsoans, on the southern 
coast of the peninsula, who, even from the timo of 
David and Snloinon, stoi^ tbcic rich einpoHumsof Ophir, 
Saba, ond afterwords Aden, with Indian merchandise, 
and who, as is clear from many good arguments, were 
undoubtedly of Hindu origin. Tae Christian religion had 
long been established in several ports of Arabia, but tho 
Christianity of the Oriental church, at that timo, almost 
resembled paganism, being associated with monoi^bisra and 
with the worship of martyra, relics, and images. Among 
the heretical sectaries, who, absorbed in theif mcnophysiti- 
cal and otiicr abstruso dogmatical controversies, looked 
upon each other with tlie utmost haired, wo find particularly 
mentioned the Nettorbss, Jacobites, Marcionites, and Ma- 
nicbmans. besides somo other obscure sects, such as tho 
Collyridiaas, wh^ deifying tho mother of Christ, and ador¬ 
ing her as the thii^ pewn in the Trinity, probably gave riso 
to tho Christian tritlieism so often dwelt on by the author 
ofthe Korfin. Afterthedestructionorjerusalcm,the Jews 
had retired is great numbers to Arabia, where, owing to 
tho loose connection and thejeolousy ofthe aboriginal tribes, 
they had gained considerable power. Many of them, adopt¬ 
ing the fierce manners ofthe desert, chose a wandering life, 
connected with all its dangers and adventurous strife, and 
a poem composed by a Jewish Beduin has been preserved 
in the Haminksa, which breathes tho true spirit of Arabian 
chivalry. iHammSea, p. 49, Freyt.) But in general the 
Jews were poaceftilly settled in towns and fortified castles, 
principally alone the coast, or dispersed among the inhabit¬ 
ants of la^e cit^ It was to the Jews of his country that 
the Arabian reformer first and most eagerly looked for prose¬ 
lytes, and his early pre^lectkm in fevour of the posteesore 
<lf Smptwe, as they are honourably called, might be attested 
by innumerable passages ofthe Kmn. He not only appeals 
frequently to their testimony in order to verify the ravcla- 
tions of former times, and consequently the truta of his own 
divine mission (.Sur. il, 134; x., 93; xavii^ 77 ; xxxii., 25 ; 
xlv., 16), but to gratify the Jewish superstition, he even in¬ 
structed bis first disciples todirect their prayers towards tho 
holy shrine of Jerusalem, which was afterwards altered in 
ihvourof the Caaba, (fur. ii., 143-146.) But the fellowcn 
of the Mosaic institution, being then already entangled in 
their fanciful Talmudic tore, were bv no means inclined to 
accept the mwe simple and lass aUuring tenets of Islam, 
and when the most persuasive summons of the prophet 
were repeatedly answered by ironical sneers and undis¬ 
guised contempt, bis former friendship was converted into 
implaosblo hatc^ and the Jews were accordingly atigms- 
tisM as the enemies of the Moslems, the murdereni of their 
prophets, as interpolators of sacred Smture, and, in pre¬ 
tending to be the chosen people of Gm, as the haughty 
foes of mankind. (Sur. ii„ 58, 73; v., 31, 74, 85.) 

Nevertbeleei It is to bis Jewish instructors, and particu¬ 
larly to the abovemienUoned rabbi, Abdollah Ibn Salaam, 
that Mohammod wu indeMed for that ample knowledge of 
biblioal UstMy, and for all tboae dogmatical trends, fen 
ciftil ornaments, and absurd interpretations of Scripturo, 
with which almost every page of nts Kbrftn is stamped. 
(A. Geiger, ff'at hat JToAmKmed ow detn Judenihume ouf- 
genomtnen f Bonn, 1833.) This leads us to that aingular 
work, whidi, from t^ impoitanee cX its eontenU, has been 
acknowledge os the funaamental eode Of dvtt and criminal 
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law for ravRj nillioni of tnaokind; a work whicb, from the 
fiireo and lublimitj' of iU atylo, hu been for centuries 
admired, and has become Uio model and standard of alt 
Arabic vritert, and whose language ia even now the vehicle 
of communication for nations between the Polynesian 
isloi and the Columns of Hercules; a work which is con* 
sidored by all these nations as the inexhaustible source 
nf their happiness on earth, and as the only means of their 
btomal bliss and salvation hereafter; a work which, accord-.| 
iug to pious hfoslems, was written bofore the throne of God 
with a pen of light on tho table of bis everlasting decrees, 
and of which a more copy was brought down and revealed 
to Mohammed by the angol Gabriel. 

The Kurdn {lectureX or with the Arabio article, Alkorfln, 
commonly called the book, or book of Allah, both in imitO' 
tiun of tho rabbinical dcnominalions of tho Scripturo, 
namely, Mikra and Khilab, is a collection of all those 
various fragwonts which the prophet, during tho time uf 
his opostolic office, luecesiivcly prumulgatud as so many 
rcvclotions from heaven. It would be almost impossible to 
charuclerUo the leading features of the Korfln, or even to 
give a full and clear account of its contents; fur the chro¬ 
nological order of tbe incoherent rhopsodies has been neg¬ 
lected, and wo are at a loss either lo trace any logical con¬ 
nection between them, or to reconcile the many glaring 
cuiilradictiuna in a work which otherwise might have servou 
os uii otlicial journal of the progress of Islam. According to 
tlio momentary feelings of llic prophet, his frnmeof mind, or 
tho morosuggestionsof his fancy, pious meditations and fer* 
vent prayers are suddenly interruptud by hortatory speeches 
and admonitory discourses. Apostrophes of Allali to the 
listening aposlle, and of course to tho refractory unbe¬ 
lievers, arc interrupted hy legendary talcs and fabulous 
traditions ufantient Arabic heroes and tribes; and religious 
customs and ceremonies, enforced with moral sentences 
and the must energetic recommendations of gratitude, 
nharily, patience, and piety, are occasionally illustrated or 
sircngtlicnuci by the examples of the biblical patriarchs 
nnd propliots derived from rabbinical authority. Add 
to this the purity of the lang^uage, which is the most 
reflned dialect of Rejox, and %e harmony and copious¬ 
ness uf the style, which in splendid imagery, bold metaphors, 
and occasional rhyme, nillier reseiiililes poetry than prose, 
luid, tiwugh Bomctiines obscure or verging upon tumidity, 
is generally vigorous and sublime,—and we readily 
acquiesce in tho judgement of Gootho, Ibut the KorSn is a 
work with ivliosu dulnoss the reader is at first disgusted, but 
is ofrerwanU attracted by its <■.l>arm^ and finally ravished 
irresistibly by its many beauties. The rovclotions of the 
Kor.iu hud been originally preserved by oral tradition, or 
lianded about in fragments, written on palm-leaves and 

i icccs of imrchmcnt by tbe slave of Moiuiinmed, Said ben 
'habet The scattered leaves were collected into a volume 
hy Abubeker, two years afler the death of the prophet; but 
many apocryphal additions having crept into the collection, 
un autlientic coot was afterwards revised and sanctioned 
by tbe Caliph Omar (6S2). The code is divided into 114 
chapters, or twat, which are inscribed with the name of 
Mecca or Medina, where they had been promulgated, and 
with tbe number of verses which they contain; but they 
are mostly arranged according to their length, and without 
any regard lo chronology, the seventy-fourth and ninety- 
sixth cnapiorsbeingsupmeil tobavobeen tbe first revcalra. 
Among the numerous illustrations of the Korfin we may 
notico tbe celebrated commentaries of Abul Kasem Mo* 
hammod Al'Samachshari. and Naxireddin Al-Beidhavi 
(in tbe twelfth and thirteenth centuries), both of whom 
have endeavoured to reconcile the many discrepancies and 
contradiotions of the work, and to. explain ita oeeasional 
obscurity, mostly by means of that recognised oral tradition 
whiob, recording in more than 7000 anecdotes tbe private 
lifa opinions, discouraoc, and sontenees of the mpnet, bad 
been collected by Abu Abdollah Hobamm^ A Bochtri in 
t^ ninth century. This coUeotion, oombined with a pre¬ 
vious oontrovecsT reapeoting tbe exclusive right of All or 
of Abubeker and the two fmlowing oallpbs to. tbe supreme 
pontificate and secular aorereignty over the Moelema, gave 
rise to tbe greet division of the whole Mohammedan eenn* 
munily into Shiites, or seelarians, by whom tbe authority of 
tradition is rejected, and Snnnites, or wtbodox believen. 
[ABBAiioxs.] Tho fint printed edition of the Kortn, by 
Ksninus Brixiensis (Rome. 1530), was burnt by order of 
tho pope; and that of Lud. Harraooiui was not allowta to 


appear untcu attended with a Prodromtu ad Br/ulalionem 
Aleorani, Padua, 1608, folio. A quarto edition of the text 
by Abr. Hinkclmann (Hamb., 1694) has been critically 
revised and reprinted by G. Fluegol (Leipi^ 183<1). A 
French version by Savory (1783), carefiill^corwcled by 
Garcin do Tossy, appeared in 1823. The English trans¬ 
lation by G. Sale, accompanied with a learned Prelimi¬ 
nary Discourse and Kotes, was first published in 1734, 
and has been often reprinted. 

Tbe religious system of Mohammed, dciignati-d by tho 
name of Islam, or salvation, is displayed throughout the 
Kotdn in single and often-repeated precepts. It consists 
of two parts; of a dogmatical (or Irodn) faith, and a practical 
(or 1^) religion. The principal articles of iielief aru the 
following:—There is but one God, eternal, omni|K)tenr, 
most wise, and most merciful, to whom alone obedionca and 
adoration are due, and whoso majesty ia daily proclaimud 
by a host of angels above, as well os by his own works 
around at; he is the author, preserver, and governor of tbe 
universe, and the supreme ruler of fate, by whose divine 
provideneo and absolute predestination the destinies of 
mankind have from eternity been decreed. The will of 
God and ills divino law wero often and fully declared by 
tbe former prophets, Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, and 
Christ, wliose authority and station rise in just gradation 
above each othur; but among whom Abraham is tiie 
chief prototype of a true believer. 'Tlie ratriartth was 
neither a Jew nor a Christian, for ho believed in the unitv 
of God: he was a religious Moslem, and tbe friend of Gml, 
os the Islam is nothing more than tho faith of Abralmin.’ 
(5ur. ii., 1.14; xvi., 1‘20.) Nor is Isaac to be ronsidcrcfl 
as tho beloved son of the patriarch; for it was Ismael, tho 
pious father of tho Arabian race, whom God asked for a 
sacrifice (.\i.v.,5d; xxi..85; xxxvii., 101); and it may bo 
worth remarking that the enthusiastic author of tho KorSn 
ia often so totally absorbed by bis thoughts, and Ihd truth 
of his aasortions so deeply worked on his mind, as to iden¬ 
tify his own feelings with those of the biblical characters. 
Equal Tciicration and deferential respect are paid to our 
Saviour: ‘Verily, Christ Jesus, tbe son of Mar)', » tho 
apostle of God, and bis word, whirh be conveyed unto Mary, 
and u spirit proceeding from him, honourable in this world 
and in the world to come; and one of those who npproncU 
near lo tho proscnco of God. Yet jesua was a mote mortal, 
and not the son of God; his enemies conspired against his 
life, but a phantom was snbslilulod fur him on tho cross, 
while he was translated to heaveu’(iii. 34; iv. 13G, 13!)). 
But, after all, Mohammed is the last and by fbr tho mu.^t 
illustrious apostle; with him, who is tho seal of the pro¬ 
phets (xxiii., 40), the divine missions have ceased; and us the 
Scripture and Gospels hav-o been altered by superslilious 
Jews and idolatrous Clirutians, the KorSn must be revered 
OS the only genuine revelation by which former religions 
are corroboraterl and verified (ii., 89; xlvi., H). Tlic soul 
of man is immortal, and at the day of resurrection and the 
final judgment of mankind every one shall receive tho just 
reward of his virtues, or the punishment due to bis evil 
deeds. Sinners, and particularly unbeliovers and idolaters, 
shall be hurled about in a dark or burning hell; whereas 
the virtuous and pious Moslems shall be rewarded wiiii 
everlasting happiness in a paradise, enlivened by heavenly 
virgins, and abounding with shady groves, clear streams of 
water, and delicious ifuits—the most dosirablo cnjOTmenl* 
in tho sandy deserts of Arabia. But the hope ot salvntiun 
is not confined to tlw Moslem, for every man who believes 
in 0^ and does good works shall be saved. 

Besides the most weighty obligation to promoto the pro¬ 
pagation of Islam, whidi wo have already noticed as incum- 
Mnt on every Modem, the first practical duties are, prayers 
direct^ towards the temple of Mecca at fiw appointed 
hours of tho day, fksting during tho month of Karoadhan, 
and alms, to which tha fortiath part of a poison's properly 
must be appropriated, and which must be beetowed even on 
(bet and on tbe brute creation. Prayer will carry tho 
Moslem half way to God; fasting will bung him to the 
door of bis palaoo; but charity and benevolence towardt hit 
fellow-creatures, by which the Supreme Being la best wor¬ 
shipped, will gain him admittance. CleanUneM of body 
and frequent religious ablutions an atn^ly recotomendeil, 
a^ liuwiso attendance tt divine service in the mosques 
on every Fridey; end onoe in the course of aman’s lifo, if 
possible, the perfomanee of a bolypilgrimage to tbe tuin]->to 
c^lfecca, the MCted birth-place of Islam. Tlio aiuivut 
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Arabiftn eustom of circumcision, nnonlljr prootUed in the 
eighili year, tbo loKidator retainccl and in muiy usages and 
ceremoniee he indulged the prejadices of his countrymen, 
cither by connecting a prevalent auperslition with the morals 
of a purer failb, or ny restricbog an abusive practice within 
its just limits. For example, instead of the former poly¬ 
gamy, four wives at moat were legally allowed, and the ma- 
irimuniol niloa were more strictly regulated. The Korfin 
enumerates as deadly sins, wilful munler, adultery, calumny, 
l>erjury, and ialse testimony. Usury, gaming, and the umi 
of wine and pork, are strongly furbidden; and it is but 
doing justice to Mohammed to olnerve, that ovory precept 
oi\joined upon hia followers had boeii fully confirmed by 
his own example, if we except bis incontinouce with the 
BOX. Tho prophet married no loss than seventeen vivos, 
strangely enough all widows, except Ayesho, tho daughter 
of Abuboker. This sensuality, almost the only stain on 
his character, can neither be palliated by tbo natural tempera¬ 
ment of the Arabs nor by nit hope of ix>8terity and lineal 
succession, which nevertheless failed, as tbo four sona of 
Mohammed died in their infancy. But we hardly need to 
apologise for tbo infirmities of a groat man (and a great 
man iduhammed certainly was), who in overy respect is 
described os a ptufoct model of Arabian virtue, bravo and 
liberal, eloquent and vigorous, nohlo and simple in all bis 
dealings, and of irrcproaclwble morals. That fraud, cruelty, 
and injustice were oAen subservient to the first propagation 
of Islam, cannot he denied; but a religious enthusiast is 
compclkd fo act according to the overpowering suggestions 
of his imagination, which he easily persuados himself 
to be tho inspirations of Heaven, and according to his own 
conviction or the importance and justice of his missioh. 
As to this, the impnct repeatedly and in the strongest 
terms expresses his purpose of uniting and reconciling tho 
hostile tribes of bis country by destroying their gross idol¬ 
atry, and by bestowing on them the most saluta^ and pre¬ 
cious gift of a purer creed, in whose truth and divine origin 
ho himself firmly believed. And indeed it will readily be 
admitted that tho religion of the Koran, by which prayers 
and alms wore substituted for the blood of human victims, 
uud wliicli, instead of hostility and perpetual feuds, breathed 
n spirit of benevolence and social virtues, boa been a real 
blessing to the Eustem world, and has had a most import¬ 
ant iuttuenco on its civilixation. It is not merely to tho 
couquoring sword and to tho intrepid courage of the re¬ 
former and his successors, hut also to the intrinsic merits 
and altraotivo features of a system, rich with all the luxu¬ 
riance of Eastern poetry, and most congenial to an ignorant 
and sensual geocralion, that the rapid progress of the Ara¬ 
bian conquests must be attributed, altnough favoured and 
promotet] by the discord, internal roToIulions, and weakness 
of ttic neighbouring governments. 

(Ahadia, p. ilCi and for tho further development of 
Islam. SCO Adr. ^land, De RcHgione Mo/uzmTnedica, 
Utrecht, 1717.) 

MOHAMUDGARA. [^Sanscait Litxbatubs.] 

MOHAWK, River. [Nkw York.] 

MOHAWKS. [IsoQuoia.l 

MOHILEW, or MOGILEW, a government of European 
Russia (in the division called West Russia), lies ^tween 
63” 6' and 66” 10' N. lat and 28” 60' and 32” 40' E. long. 
It is bounded on the north by Vitepsk, on tho north-east by 
Smolensk, on tho south-east and south iiy Tschernigow, 
and on the west b^ Minsk. The area is 19,300 square miles, 
and it is divided into twelve circles. It is part of tho flat 
tract of Russia, and contains no mountains, but only bills 
and the high banks of the rivers. It has fewer lakes, 
manhes, and low fens than some of the a^oining pn^ 
vinoee, for instance, Vitepsk; the soil is not so soa^, and 
on the whole more productive. The princinal river is 
tho Dnieper, which conies from Smolensk ana flows first 
west and then due south. It reoeives on the left tho 
Swiuaia, the Bolbtinka, and llie Sodscha, which last wmei 
from Smolensk and reoeivos several knull rivors: on the 
right the Dnieper is joined by tbs Druex and tw Ben- 
Bino, ot which latter only Uie mouth is in this province. 
Mostof the lakes are in toe north-west part; there are tlie 
Dulgne, the largest of all, and the Sennoje; the others 
resutnblo large ponds* 

The climate is drier gnd milder than in Vitepsk; and 
apples and pears, which there thrive only in sheltered ^ti, 
succeed here without any particular can. 

The chief occupations of tb« inhahitaqti aro agriculture 


and the breeding of cattle. The soil is equally favourable 
to both, and if the higliet land.4 produce the finest corn, tho 
low grounds on the banks of the rivers have the most 
nutritious postures; but both these branches of rural econo¬ 
my aro in a very backward state. Bad harvests sometimes 
occur, chiefly in consequence of careless cultivation, or of 
unfavourable seasons, but a general foilure of the crops is 
rare. Rye is the prineipnl bread oorn; wheat is grown only 
on the estates of the nobility. Barley and oats are raisedi 
everywhere, and buckwheat in tho raoet sandy soils, where 
no other kind of grain will grow; it is used in the form of 
groats, mixed with flour, aniTthe poultry, espwially turki^s, 
are fed with it. Hemp and flax are staple articles and culti¬ 
vated for exportation, reas and beans are cultivated almost 
exclusively on tho lands of the nobles. Almost all tho land¬ 
owners have kitchen-gardens and orchards; in the latter all 
kinds of fruit ore cultivated, chiefly however apples and 
oherriei. Hops and p^pies are grown in tho garaens. Tho 
fescue grass {/ettuca fwiant, Linn.X hero ealTed manna, is 
found in tho fieldsand in some parts gathorod.* In tho forests 
and low grounds there ore prodigious quantities of bilber¬ 
ries. Tho forests are a great soureoof wealth to the province; 
ill particular the banks of the Sodscha and the DrueX, and tho 
whole circle of Tteherikow, are covered with the finest fin, 
which are partly failed for tbu Black Sea fleet, and floated 
down tho Dnieper. Tho crown forests aro however of in¬ 
considerable extent The pastures are very good, and might 
maintain a much larger number of cattle than they now do. 
The horses aro small; and the black cattle are not strong, 
but soon grow fat on good pasture. The wool of the sbeop is 
cooTAO, but great pains have been taken of late years to im¬ 
prove it by tho importation of a foreign breed. Deer and 
othor large game are rather scarce; hares and feathered 
game of all kinds abound. Tlie fisheries aro productive; 
tlie Dnieper and Sodscha yield annually above 4t),0ll0 poods 
(a pood IS 36 lbs.) of sturgeon and shad, tho whole of 
which is consumed in tho {wovince. Tho chief mineral is 
bog-iron, which might be a source of great profit, but is not 
turned to much account The manufactories aro inconsidcr- 
ablo, and a few years ago were confined to some tannurios, 
glass and iron works, and paper-mills. Of late years, that is, 
siiieo 1 A 20 , great improvement has boon made. The trade 
consists in tue exportation of corn, flour, flax, hemp, linsoed, 
timbur, cattle, honuy, wax, wool, tallow, hides, amt sumo 
manufactures. The principal trading towns aro Mohilew 
and Mstislawl. Tho inhabitants, now probably amounting 
' to nearly a million, aro for the most part Russnioks or Liltlo 
Russians, who speak a dialect which is a mixture of Polish 
and Russian; Great RuHions; somo Pules, to which 
nation most of tho nobles belong, and Jews, who are pretty 
numerous. The religion of the majority of the inhabitants 
is that of the Russian (or nut-united) Greek church. Somo 
are ofiheUnited Greek church; but Briimsen says (in 1619) 
that most of them bad returned to tho not-united Greek 
church. The Greek churches bavo on archbishop, to whose 
diocese Vitepsk also belongs, and who resides at Mohi¬ 
lew ; tlio Rum*tn Catholics are also numerous, and havo 
an archbishop resident at Mohilew. There are a fow Lu¬ 
therans; theJewsoreverynumeroui; they have synagogues 
and schools in almost all the (owns, and have got into their 
hands almost all the retail business, the sale of brandy, and 
somo of the trades or profsssions. Gipsios are numerous. 

Mohiliw, the capital of the province, is a considsrablo 
town, situated in 53” 60'N. lit and 30” 26'£. long., in a 
pleasant well-cultivated country on the loft bank of tbo 
Dnieper. It is the reeidenee of the civil and military 
governors, and of the Greek and the Roman Catholic arch¬ 
bishops. The latter is the superior of all the Rmsan Catho¬ 
lics in Russia aud Pblsnd. The oity is surrounded with a 
decayed rampart, and is divided into fliur quarters. Many 
of the streets are broad and paved, and in the centre of the 
city there is a Urge square, or latber ootagun, surrounded 
with stone buiWnga. The public edifices are, an old castle 
onahill which eonunands the town; aixtoen Greek churches, 
of which that of Bt. Joseph is very magnificent; the two 
arebbisbopa* palaoea; twoGieak and two Roman Catholic 
eonventt; two lyaagoguea; a Lutheran obapal; and a stone 

I 

* Thb fptsiM at |M giswi la mlm, dMcbfs, m lbs bsskt of rlren, 
ami ia tow dsap w*iii, sad Is saetnl atamt kMNM is wapc Hl BB u 
U h mort aaiat wsisc. Th* mti ii sWrtiM* ms It fcam bv 

tht ntatofsuBMsmta Is foUad Alt sras s t iS wt tS teriss. sa4wwttt 
wtptttd, that n la tuortid ta evtdaa, Fiasiiii Dtaasuk, Morasjr, Aa 
Tbtwttw fcvl taseaaltwfaiyawdtfttiatasd. TbasnMIsiasdBsaibb. 
»«Bt«atakfaArfi >tt i, Mp idi l1 yMi* l alH s«dlka^^ 
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baxaw, two stories high. There are a seminarr for Qtoek 
priests, a gymnasium, seven schools, six poornoui^ and 
an infirmary. The tannerios are of considerable import* 
anco, and there are some manufactories of iron articles. 
The adjacent country being very fertile, the inhabitants 
have extensive gardens, which ore a source of great profit. 
They have very considerable trade, which was formerly 
chielly dincted to Riga, KuiiiKsberg, Momel, and Dansig, but 
bf late years has turned to Odessa. The population has much 
incroosed of late years: Stein states it at 1 2,500, Uassel at 
16 ,U 00 , and Cannabich at 2I,bOO. 

The other jirincipal (owns are, Mstislawl, 5000 inhabit¬ 
ants; Dubrowna, 4000 inhabitanU; Sl(iow,a fiirtifted place, 
2500 inhabitants; Orcha, 4000 inhabitants; and Homcl, in 
ihu lordship of the same name belonging to Count Roman* 
sow, in which thoro aro 00 villages and 20,000 inhabitants. 
Tlicro is in the town a Lancasterian school for 400 peasant 
children, 200 of whom aro boarded and instructed in luindl* 
crofts, u;;riunltiiru, and Kordi-ning. 

(8chuMrt,i>i< Riutiiche 1935; Stein, (7e(V. Leri- 
eon: Hiirschelmann, Oeog. I(i33; Hassol,Cannabich, lti3G.) 
MOHIT-LA. [Comoro Islands.] 

MOIISITR, crystallised titniiiate of iron. Tlie primaiy 
form is a rhomlmin. Tliu crystals occur attached and maclcd. 
CIcavDgo not obsorvablc. Fracture conchoidal. Hardness 
suHicient to scratch class readily. Brittle. Colour blacV; 
streak the same. Lustre ractallie. Opaque. Does not 
olioy the magnet. Found in Daupbiny. 

MOIDORK. [Monky.] 

MOitSSAC, a town in the south of France, capital of an 
arrnndisscnicnt in the departmciU of Tam ct Garonne, in 
7* N. lal. and I*” S'R. long., 420 miles from Paris by the 
mad through Orlfiaus, ChStcauroux, JJmoges, Cahurs, and 
Montuuban. 

This town is first noticed in the fifth century, when it 
was taken from the Ramans by the Goths, from whom it 
was shortly after taken hy the Franks. It was plundered ' 
by the Northmen, and 8ubsc<|uont1y came inlo possession 
of the Albigenses, from whom it was taken by Simon de 
Montfurt. Tho wars of the English and the religious con¬ 
tests of the sixteenth century completed its ruin. Tho 
remains of the anlient walls show how far its former exluiit 
exceeded its present size. 

Tho town stands on tho north bank of the Tam (which is 
navigable), alxiut three or fonr miles above its junction with 
tho Giironno. The houses are tolerably well built, and 
iimoiig tlui most striking objects ere the public fountain and 
thu bridge over the Tarn. Tlio country round the town is 
very (lolighirul. and produces abundance of corn and wine 
aiiil of delicious fruits. The population in 1831 was 5950 
for tho town, or 10,105 for the whole commune; in 1836 it 
WM 10.618 for tho commune. There aro many mills for 
grinding Hour for exportation to the colonies, and consider¬ 
able trade is carried on in corn, oil, saffron, wine, and wool. 
There are eight fairs in the year. 

Ihc artondissvincnt has an area of 340 tH\uare miles, and 
comprehends 49 communes. It is subdivideil into six can¬ 
tons or districts, each under a justice of the peace. The 
population inlSSl was 62,489; in 1836 it was 62,735. 
MOIVRE. DB. [Dk Moivrb.] 

MOLA. There are two artists of this name, who wero 
contcniporaries. and both studied for a time under Albano. 
Of these the more celebrated one, FiBtrRANCB8CO,was bom 
at Coldrc, in the Milanese territory, in 1621, and after ro- . 
ceiving his first instructions in art from his fiither, who 
was both a painter and architect, he studied successively 
under Giuseppino, Albano, and Guereino. He attained to 
groat excellence both in dnign and colouring, and though 
Ilia chief merit lay in landscape, to wbioh he chiefly applied 
himself he also painted history occuionally, and wiUi much 
ability. His talents obtained for him the patrbnage of 
rioeos and nobles, and among othen of Christina of pwe- 
en. Bis reputation at length caused him to be invited to 
France, and be was making preparations fbr proceeding 
thither at the time of bis death, which happened at Rome 
in 1666. According to other notices of him, the date* both 
of ills birth and death vary ftvm those above given, thoea 
assigned being re^wctively 1609 and 1666 ; besides whioh,' 
ho is slated to have been bom dt Lugano. 

GiaNsamsTa Uola, who was itot at alt related to the 
preening, but is said to have been of French extroetion, was 
born in 1620 . Ho studied first at Paru under Vouet, mad 

ftfiorw*'^ under Albano, at Bologna. Lika hia naBaiaka 


Piorfraneesco, Gianbaltista was an excellent landscape- 
painter, and well skilled abo in perspective, though in 
other respects his inferior. He died in 16G1. 

MOLASSES, the uncnslallized syrup producod in tho 
manufacture of sugar, and which is suffored to dmin ftom 
the casks into a cistern, in what is called the euring-houKo, 
before the su|mr is sent away from tho plantation. To 
facilitate the draining, tlio casks are ranged upright on a 
frame-wurk of open joists over tho cistern ; several nolee of 
about an inch diameter sru bored in tho bottoms of the 
casks; and before the newly made sugar is put into tho 
hogsheads, or, us it is railed, potted, an equal number of 
plantain-stalks, or sugar-canes from which the juice has 
been exprcsscil, are placed in each Ciisk. so that the ends 
protrude through the holes. Tliesc stalks or canes must be 
of an equal length with the cask, and they tlius form so 
many channels or conduits fur the passing away of tho 
greater part of the molasses: some wiH always remain in 
tlio hogsheads, and, draining away hy slow degrees will in 
a great measure bo lost during the voyage; but even after 
the arrival of the sugar in Europe a proportion of molasses, 
which is less or mure according to the good or bad ijuality 
of tho sugar, remains in tho moss. 

Nearly all the molasses made in the English sugar colo¬ 
nies was formerly converted into rum by fermentation and 
distillation on tho estates; hut tho price of that spirit hav¬ 
ing declined, and iropruveinents having been inaile in the 
processes of refining sugar in Europe, whereby a lai^ pro- 
povlion of West India molasses has been rendered crystiil- 
iizablo, a considerablo and continually increasing quantity 
of molasses is shipped ibr that purpose. The syrups, whicn 
ultimately remain in a liquid form after passing through tho 
pnicesaes of a refining-huuse, whether the sumo are the 
produce of Muscorado sugar or of molasses are sometimes 
called molasses hut aro more generally known as treacle. 

Tho quantity of West India molasses imported and lakcn 
fbr consumption, in each year from 1820 to 1838, has been 
us follows 

YvAn. . Impottad. CeiKiinieO. Yun, finporttd. Caosuuril, 

Cirt. I.'wt I'wt. (■»t. 

1920 3S.S91 e.;u4 isaa sso^eis 3:t7.ss3 

iset asito 67,141 ih3i 

ima 76.aM 7M,. 67 isxt senfies 

1823 lia.WM I61.S43 IKU ■UlSOt 6U!M6 

1S24 SI'.QStl S3!l.MO 1S34 GTS.SKi 6»;.W0 

1K!S SSS/WJ 332,4H IXd 626321 C22.4-;V 

1H26 290.604 870.;4<l HOG 623,3011 657.033 

1327 »^2.444 4I3.CC6 1337 8(I2>3 6W573 

isn 6I0.7»M ISlS 640,820 527AW> 

1)«9 3M431 3M,t43 

The consumption duty charged on molasses is nine shil- 
liniits per cwt., ur tbrec-eigblhs of the rate charged on crys¬ 
talline sugar. 

MOLD. [FLiNTsniRE.] 

MOLDA'VIA, u province of northern Turkey, situated 
between 45® 25' and 4b" 13' N. laL, and 26" 10 ' and 28" 
30' E. long. It is boundcil on the cast by the Russian 
province of Bessarabia, which constituted a part of tlio 
priiieipolity previously to the peace of 1812, and from 
which it is separated by the river Prulh; on the south by 
the Danube and Walhchio, on the west by Transylvania, 
and on tho north by the Buckowiuo and a part of Gallicut 
or Austrian Poland. Its greatest length from south to 
north is about 200 miles, its breadth about 120 , and its area 
about 17,000 square miles. The Danube, which touches 
only a small part of Moldavia, receives within (he limits of 
the wincipality tho rivers Sirelh and Pruth. Branches of 
the ^rpathians extend along the western frontier of Mol¬ 
davia, and separate the principality ftom Transylvania, 
ilicso mountains send out oSiets into tho interior of Mot 
davia, which decline in height as they advance to the banks 
of the Sirelh and Pruth, where they terminate in hills 
covered with vineyards. Moldavia is divided into Upper 
Moldavia, orTtara do Suhs, which is subdivided into four 
districts, and Lower Moldavia, or Tkara do Shorn, which is 
•ubdivided into nine districts. Tlic climate of Moldavia it 
much colder in winter than might be expectoil in a latitude 
oorrosponding with the north of Italy: tho riven are gene¬ 
rally ftosen, and the ground covered with snow for a coa- 
time. The summers are exceedingly hot. 
country is subject to earthquakes, but th^ are not very 
violent: the most remarkable was that wliieh oceun^ on 
thenight of tho 3rd of February, 1821. The country pos¬ 
sesses much mineral wealth, of which however little advan¬ 
tage has been taken. In consequenoe of riie unsettled staUi 
in vbioh Um country has been for Hvml centuries. Tliom 
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b in abundance of rock-aalt in tbe Ticinitf of the Carpi- 1833, amounted to 450,000. It eonaiati ebiefiy of Walla- 
thian mountaina; there are alao aome mineral aourcea; and cbiana, Jewa, Armeniana, and gipaiea. 
aaphaltum of two kinda, rod and black, u found in wveral The biaton of Moldavia u closely connected with that of 
)>am; a great quantity of saltpetre u also produced, nhietly Wallaebia, nem which it ia separated only by a political 
in the northern port of the principality. Tlie land of the boundary, having been originally tbe same oountry. 
river Bistritsa contains gol^ but not in a large quantity. Molda^ hoe been aubjeoted to ayeatdevBStationiby the 
Tlie soil is generally exceedingly fertile, and, notviUwtana- several hordes which invaded the Byuntine empire, oud a 
jng a very inferiw state of agriculture, produces every kind great number of its inhabitants, descend«l from tbe Roman 
of grain and v^etable in Uw greatest auundanoe. A groat settlers, retired to tbe west of the Carpathian raounlaina, inr 
number of boraoa, cattle, and sheep are fed on tbe rich the present country of Hungaiy. About the middle of the 
inoadowB which Moldavia contains, and the vast forests thirteenthcenturyacoIonyofthesameinhabitantaTe-occu- 
produce every kind of timber. pied the country, under a ehieftam ulled Bogdan, wbenco 

Array, or lauy, the capital of Moldavia, ia situated on it u called by the Turks and tbe netivet Bogduia; whilst 
the Bachloi, a small muddy stream which fjows into the the name of Moldavia ia derived from a river bearing a 
Pruth. It is in 47* 9' N. lat and 27* 25'£. long. It is similar appellation. There must have been in the above- 
tbo retidenco of the voyvode^ and oftho principal autho- mentionm eoloiw an admixture of Slavonians, as tlie 
ritics of tbe provinces, and is the scat of a Greek arch- name of tho chieftain ia Slavonic, and signifies l^datus; 
bishop. The palace of the voyvodo is on an eminence and indeed the language of the inhabitants, who call them- 
on tho Boutbera side of the town, and is surrounded by an selves Romans, ‘ RMmoon,’ eonaists of l 4 itin with an admix- 
old slight wall, which is a luffloient defence against bands ture of Slavonic. Divine urvice ii performed in the Sla- 
of robbers, but would be small protection from an enemy; vonio tongue. 

this is however nearly all that remains of the former stroim From that time tlw rulera of Moldavia, called voyvodet 
fortifications of the town, which were destroyed in 1788. It (a Slavonic term which rignifies military leader), were oileit 
has been frequently taken by the Russians, but hu always subject to tbe kings of Hungary, but also frequently asserted 
btitm restored on the cessation of liosliUlics. then independence, until they aubmitted to tlie protection 

Yasiii occupiesalai^ gpaco of ground,most of the houses of the Turks in 1536, under the voyvode Roydan, who 
being separated from each other by courts and gardens and acted according to tbe advice of bis father Stephen in order 
plantations of trees. In 1723 it was almost entirely de- toensurebyavoluntarysubmissionprivilegeBwbichitwouid 
strayed by fire; in 1772 it was desolated by the plague; in have been impossible tn obtain if tbe country had parsed 
1822 it was burnt by the Janissaries, when 4700 houses under the dominion of tlie Ottomans by conquest, an event 
Were destroyed; and in 1627 two terrible conflagrations which seemed unavoidable. Tho sultan granted to Molds- 
reducod almost the whole town to a ruin. It now presents via the aarae privileges that he hod given toWuUacbia; 
a melancholy aspect; instead of well-built houses, it consists the substance of which was, protection to the principality, 
chiefly of wooden building! one story high, with wide spaces fbr which an annual tribute was paid. Tho voyvodos were 
vacant or filled with ruins. Tho principal street, which is to be elected by the principal clergy and the boyars, or 
very broad, is furnished with po«-looking shops on each nobles, and their election was to be confirmed by the sultan, 
side: tlie other streets are narrow and crooked; most of who was not to interfere in tbe local administration of tho 
them are laid with rough planks of oak; in the rainy season principality, neither were Turks permitted to settle there, 
they are covered with wet mud, and in summer with a ^e voyvodes had tho power of life and death over their 
thick layer of black dust, which the slightest wind raises own subieots, and even the right to make peace and war, 
iiiclouds. Thc'prescnt population of Yassy is probably net without being accountable to tbe Sublime Purlo. No in- 
more tlian from 15,000 to 20,000. Before the mat fires in habitant of Moldavia was to be summoned by the Turkish 
1827 ill population was 40,000, and it had 43 churches and CTvemment to Conslontinonle or any part of the Turkish 
chapels, 26 oonvcnls, one Catholic and one Lutheran dominions on any pretext whatever, 
church, a hospital, a baxaar, three public baths, and a Wal- These conditions were maintained in the main points, 
luohiun printing-offico, tbo only one in the province. There Moldavia wu however exposed to several wars which weru 
ora nut many manufactures, but a considerable oommerce is carried on between Turkey and Poland, as the latter coun- 
carried on, especially during the fairs whbh ara held there, try had an old claim on tho principality, which was flnally 
Gfdacs, Qt (Jalatz, in 45* 33'N. lat. and 28 * 5'E. long., abandoned by the peace of 1621. 
is situated on the Danube, about three miles cast of the In 1711 tho Turks abolished the privileBe of electing the 
junction of the Sireth and ten miles wbst of the junction voyvodes. and nominated to that dignity tho Oroek princes 
of the Pruth witli that river, and about eight miles north of the Panar. [Fanariotss. 1 The princes or voyvodes 
from BrailolT, which is the chief port of Wallaebia. of Moldavia, calledalso Acupomtrs, governed with theassist- 
GalaU is ^e only )>ort of Moldavia, to tliat it is the anee of a council, called a mvan, composed of twelve mem- 
place of export ana import for tho whole province, and is hers appointed by tho prince every year, with the exception 
the chief medium of tlie commerce earned on between of tho metropolitan, whose ecclesiastical dignity entitles 
Germany and Constantinople. By a law of 1834 the pri- him to a permanent seat. The laws wore administered 
vilogeof a free portbasbeengrantM toGolatz; andasteam according to a code-framed after that of Justinian, ^ero 
communication having recently been established between were a groat many offlcei, several of which wero copied 
Vienna and Constantinople, it is likely to become a nneral firom those of tbe Greek empire. The national army was 
mart for Austrian morebaodise, which will be snipped eomuosed of about 6000 men. 

thcnco to the Levant and the ports of the Black Sea. Galats The tribute paid to tbe Porta was not so oppressive at 
is for the moat part better built than tho other towns of tbemonopolyoftrade: aeveratarticles,uwheat,timber,and 
Moldavia, having numerous houses of stone, several Greek cattle, wero exported to Constantinople, and bought from 
churches, a convent, in boepital, and a large bacaor always tbe inhabitants at a fixed {nice which amountea to about 
well filled with roerehaodiae, together with a great number one-fourth of tbe current market-priee. As the bospodart 
of warehouses for grain and otbn produce; the atroets how- were obliged to give considerable presents to the Turkish 
ever are narrow and dirty. Vessels of 300 tons burthen officers, and as they also sought to enrich themselves, the 
can come close up to tbe town. In 1833, 193 vessels arrived country was grouna down by a most oppreesive taxation, 
at Galata, of whtoh 87 wenRuuiua and 31 Ionian: tbe Russia has long wisbea to pfisirns this principality, 
rest were Auitrian, French, Sanlinitn, Tuscan, Neapolitan, With this view, in 1710, Peter the Great maile a cam- 
and Servian. The pMulation is about 12 , 000 . ^ign, which turned out unsueceeaftil, and be only escaped 

Fokzany liee on both sides oftheMilkov, a small stream desuuotion I 7 tlie prudence of his wife Catherine, who 
which furnutheboundarTbetweeaMoldaviaandWallacbia, bribed tbe j^nd-viaier in order to obtain a euspension 
in 45* 41' N, lat. and 27* lO' B. lofig. It was formerly a of arms. MMavia was oceopied by the Russians in 1739, 
large commercial town, but was almost destined in 1789, under field-marshal Munnicb, out waa evacuated by tbe peace 
during the war between tbe Russians and the Turks. It of Belgrade. By the -tenth article of the treaty of peace 
was partly rebuilt aAerworda, but woa set on fire in 1822. concluded between Turkey and Roiria, at Koowook Kay- 
It has still a tolerable trade in hardware. It contains nar^ee, in 1774, Rtiatia atipulated for several advantagea 
several Greek eburcbes and a convenL The population is to Moldavia and Wallachia. and to herself for permiuion 
about 2000 . It is about 45 miles west from Galats. to interoede with the Porto in favour of the above-mentioned 

The population of Moldavia, aocordtsg to tho oauua of prineipalitiaa. Tbe fourth article of the treatyofYiMy, Jan 
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9, 1793, eonflrm* all the priTilegcs of tito Ivo prmcipaliltci, 
and exompti the inhabitants from the payment of tribute 
for t«o yoara. Uy the treaty of Bucharest, 1812, the oasterii 
port of Moldavia, situated on tho left lank of tho Prnth, 
was ceded to Ruasia, the rights and privileges of tho two 
principalities were oondrmod, and a roleaae from tribute 
granted for two years. 

The events of tho Greek revolution had a (ktal influence on 
Moldavia, which was entered hy Prince IpaUanti at the head 
of a troop of the Hetorists, or Greek patriots; he was defeated 
ond obli^ to escape to the Austrian territo^. but the Tur¬ 
kish troops, which occupied both the principalities, committed 
errat excesses. This led to many demands on the part of 
Husiia, which wore tomporarily adjusted by the treaty of 
Akcrman in 1826. At the peace of Adrianople, which fol¬ 
lowed the war of 1828 and 1829, the prospects of tl>o prin¬ 
cipalities were much improved by the separate artielo to 
that treaty, concluded on the 2nd September, 1828, by 
whicli it woe stipulated 'tlwt tlie hospouars should, instead 
of sevoH years, as had hitherto beoit the case, bo invostod 
with ihoir dignity for lifu, except in cases of voluntary abdi- 
rulion or expulsion for crimes.' The same hospodars arc 
to administer the internal government of tlioir provinces, 
with iho auUtaneo of their divan, according to their own 
pleasure, but without any infroction of the rights gua¬ 
ranteed to tlie two countries by treaties or hatlisheri& 
(onlinanccs of the sultan), nor shall their administration 
be disturboil by any command tending to the violation 
nf those rights. All the fortified points and cities occupied 
by tins Turks on tho’ left bank of the Danube were to be 
nbanduncil by tlioiu. No Turks were permitted to settle 
in the principalitius, and those who possessed real property 
there were obliged to sell it in tlie ct^urso of eighteen 
months. The pnncipalilics arc relievol from all those con¬ 
tributions of corn, provisions, cattle, and timber, which they 
were formerly bound to furnish fur the supply of Constanti¬ 
nople and the victualling of the fortresses on the Daniibo. 
In no case are labourers to be demanded for any forced servico. 
In order to indemnity the Turkish treasury for the losses 
which may be susUiine<l by tho renunciation of those rights, 
the principalities , are bound, independently of the annual 
tribute formerly paid, to pay yearly a pecuniary compensa¬ 
tion, lliG amount to be hereafter determined. More¬ 
over upon ovniw fresh nomination of tho huspodar, in 
oonsequence of death, resignation, or deposition, (he princi¬ 
pality wlwro that event orxurs shall be bound to pay to the 
Snblimo Porte a sum equal to the annual tribute of the 
province. With tho exception of these sums, no tribute or 
present of any kind shall under any pretext whatever be 
demanded from the hosjKxlars. All this is certainly a great 
improvement, as the resources of Iho country were entirely 
crippled by the vexatious and arbitrary mode in which tho 
products of every kind were appropriated by the Turks. 
This article, which may bo considered as the constitution 
of lUe principalities, was proclaimed and put into execution 
in 1632. (hor further particulars see Wallachia.) 

MOLB. fTALPiDX.] 

MOLECULARITY. jTitBORiBS of Molbculahity.] 

MOLIB'RE was the name assumed by Jean Baptiste 
Poquelin, who wos bom at Paris, on the I5lb o f January, 
1622. His father was a fapt'«n'er,nnd also held tho offleo of 
'valet-de-chsmbre Upissisr' to Louis Xlll. Young Poquelin 
was intended for the same trade, and remained in his father's 
shop till ho was fourteen years of ago. having been merely 
taught to read and write. Ho bad a grandCsthor who was 
very fund of him, and often look him to the theatre at tho 
Hotel do Bourgogne: he even expressed a wish that his 
grandson might beeome a celebrated aetor, and his words 
made such an impression on the youth, that be gradually 
became disgusted with his trade. As he returned home 
from tbo play one day in a state of melanc^ly, his father 
asked tho cause, and learned Hint he desired a superior 
eduoation. His grandfather joined in his entreaties, tnd 
ha vms sent to Iho Colldge de Clermont, which was under 
tho caro of the Jesuits, where ho remained till the end of 
tbo year 16-41. 

When his studios both in litoraturo and philosophy were 
ended, be was obliged to fill bis fiitber’s oiltce about the 
king's person, and he attended Louis Xlll. in the expedi¬ 
tion friim which resulted the taking of Perpignan from die 
Simniards. After this there it a gap in his uu^uby, tod 
we find him in 1846 performing witu a eompany ofeitinna 
in the Faubourg St. Germain, who at first acted fbr plea- 
eure, but afterwards attempted to combine profit vitb 
P. C, No. 960. 


amusement. At this period ho took the name of Molicrc. 
Tho company was untucressful. 

Here comes another gap of eight years, and we find him 
in 1653 playing et Languedoc, whither be had Im-cu inviicd, 
at the bead of a company, by the Prince de Conti, w ho np- 
iwcciatcd hit histrionic talents. In this company was 
Madeleine Bdjart, whose daughter subsoquontly bvcanm 
the wife of MoliOro. He aflorwanls went with his com¬ 
pany to Lyon, where, in 1653, he produced his first play, 
‘L’Etourdi,' with such success, that two other compaiiit-s 
joined him. This piece is amusing from the variety of situ¬ 
ations, which however have the disadvantage of lescinbling 
each other too closely. Tho portrait of llieEtourdi shows Iho 
beginniiigof Moliiio's tendency to sketch character, though 
character is here tubscrvicTit to incident In IMS. having 
returned to I.anguedoc, ho produced his second pim-x of 
‘Le D£pit Amourciix,’which was liki-wisc successful. The 
Princo de Conti was so pleased with his priMlui-tioiiv :is 
to make him director of tho cntertainmcnls wliieh lie gave 
in tho province, and oven to offer to him tho place ef 
secretary. Molidre however refusol (his offer. 

After remaining four or five years in Lunguedoc, the com¬ 
pany quilted that province for Groiioble, whore they ]>tn\ud 
(luring the camivni. They then went to Ronen, anil flnally 
to I’aris, where Molidre was introduced to (lie king, Louis 
XIV., before whom bis compony played the tragedy'of Nico- 
infiilo,' in 1058, ot a theatre erected in the guard-nail of tin- 
old Louvre. Molicrc felt that in tragedy his company wns 
inferior to that of the Hotel de Bourgogne, anil therefore, 
when the pluy was ended, lie came forward and observed, 
that they were but faint copies of excellent originals, anil 
hoped that the king would allow tlicni to piny one of (ho 
little (Hitoio pieces wliicli had been successful in tlic pro¬ 
vinces. Tbo king granted the reqiu^t, and tlic piece, 
which was one of those early works of Molidre which have 
not been collected, was played with success. Tlio king 
wished tho company to remain at Paris, gave them the 
title of ' Troupo dc Monsieur,’ and allowed them to play, 
alteniatelywith the Italian comedians, at tho theatre calU-d 
Lo Petit Bourbon. In 1668 they roinoved to the Palais 
Roynl. 

ill 1658 Molibre’s early pieces of ‘L'Etourdi’ aud *T.iO 
Di^pit Amoureux,' which had been sctixi with such success 
in the provinces, were played with great applauso at Paris, 
and in 1659 was produced bis celebrated * Prficieuses Hiili- 
cnlos,' which was so successful, that the prices of admission 
were trebled on tho second day of performance, and tho 
pieco notwithstanding had a four months’run. 'With this 
comedy tl-u fame of Moliero may be said to begin; (lie mo¬ 
dern reader may find in it only an ordinary fiircc, but the 
X*arisian public perceived that tho author was a bold and 
strong portrayer of prevailing characters and manners 
It is written in prose, and tho design is to ridicule thoso 
ladies, called Pricieuse*, who indulg^ in an affected way 
of talking peculiar to tho time. In IWU Moliero produced 
‘Lo Couu Imoginoire’wilh great success, though it was not 
so popular as its predecessors. It is ingeniously coit- 
Biructttd, but it is not so much an exhibition ol charscti-r 
as the *Prficieuses.’ ‘Don Garcie de Navarre,’ brought 
out by Molidre in 1G6I, was unsuccessful, and injured 
his reputation. It is called an heroic comedy, and is u 
weak, heavy production, scarcely readable. Ilis furao 
was again raised by tho ‘ Ecole dcs Marls' which was pro¬ 
duced in tho same vear with great success. Tlie characlora 
of the two principal personages in this piece resemble tliosu 
of the brothers in tho ‘ Adciphi’ of Terence. An excellent 
piece followed in the same year, called ‘ I^es Faclicux,' wliicli 
perhaps exhibits Molidro's peculiar talent more than any of 
nis plays. That talent consisted in tbo portraying of cha¬ 
racter i and in proportion aa there is more or loss of chnnKder 
to draw, does Molidro beeome strong or week. The obji^et 
of ‘ Lcs Fdebeux' was to exhibit ever}- sixtcics of disagreeablu 
person in one abort drama, and though tho plot is nothing, 
the different charoetors of tbo ‘ b.>rot’ of tho period, sucli 
as a man who talks of nothing but hunting, a composer, a 
card-playor, a duellist, &c., pass in quiek succession, and 

r resent a most happy phantasmagoric picture of the times. 

a 1662 appeared ‘ L’Eculo des Femmes,’ which had no 
very greet suceeu in Paris, althowh the princiMl character, 



nant at the alight success of this pieoe^ that ha wrote 
another, oaUed * 1a Critique de I'^le des Fommes,’ iu 
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vlitch he held up it« opponents to public derision- One of 
the characters, a riiliculnus marquis, is supposed to repre¬ 
sent the Due de Fcuillade. This ‘ Critique,' which was 
played in 1UG3, was very successrul. A liitlo piece entitled 
‘ L'lmpromptu de Versailles ’ was produced the same year, 
which consists merely of a satirical conversation amonK the 
comedians. It is iircccded by a * Romcrcicment,' or poem 
of thanks Co the king, who had, in the year of its produc¬ 
tion, granted Moliire a pension of a thousand livres. He 
wus greatly esteemed at court, where ho held the office which 
liad been tilled by his fatlier; and the king is said on one 
occasion to have sat with him at the same table to shame 
some of his officers who treated him with haughty coolness. 
Moliiro's happiness would have been greater had he not 
alwut this tiino married Armande Biljart, thou about 17, 
whuec lively and coquettish disposition kept him in all the 
agonies of jealousy. To relievo himself from dntncstic dis¬ 
quietude, Iiopursuedhis labours with additional ardour, and 
wrote ' Le Mariage Kurc^.' and ' La Pritn^'sse d'Blide,' 
which were produced in 1G64, and Lo F^stin do Fierro.’ 
produiH>d in 1GG9. Of chesu the first is a mere farce, which 
exhibits hnwovor MoHlire's aptitude to sketch character in 
the two litllo jmrfs of the peripatetic and sceptical philoso¬ 
phers; the second is one of those heavy mixtures of serioiia 
comedy and ballet which, however cfiectiyc they might have 
been with splendid decorations, do not now repay a reador 
tlio trouble of perusing them; and the third is an ill-con¬ 
structed piece, with a spark of humour here and there, 
chietly remarkable fur being ono of the numerous versions 
of the stenry of' Don Juan,' which is the subject of Mozart's 
opera, and for ccrtaiii censures bestowod upon it by the 
Sieur de Rochemonr, who considered it impious. In 16AS 
the king engaged Molidre's company for his own service, 
granting tliem a pension of 7000 livres, and they took the 
I itie of the ‘ Troupe dii Roi.' A little piece, called ' L'Amour 
Medocin.* followed up the attack on the medical profession, 
which Molidre had incidentally commenced in tho ' Fdstin 
de Piorre.' 

His excellent comedy '1.6 Misanthrope’ was produced 
in 16C6, and is reckoned among hts chcf-d'teuvres. It 
abounds in character and correct views of society. In the same 
year appeared * IjB M^deciii malgre lui,’ a humorous attack 
on the physicians well known to the English by Fioldine's 
version, entitled ‘The Mock Doctor.’ With respect to the 
dalo of the celebrated comoly * I,e Tartufle,’ there is a litllo 
difficulty. In collections of MoliSre’s works it is placed at 
some distance nfler tho * Misanthrope,’and is dated I6G7; 
but some lines in the * Misanthrope^ appear to allude to a 
book which the bigots of tlio day, offended by tlic'TarlutTe,’ 
published as Molierc’s, in order to injure his reputation. 
Tlie discrepancy has liccn accounted fur by stating tiiat tlie 
Ant three acts of‘].oTartuirc’were played in 1GC4, but that 
the entire piece was not acted till IG77. However this may 
he, on its very first production tho more bigoted part of the 
commniuly were enfaged; and such earnest applications 
were mailc to the king, that ho onlered the piece to he 
withdrawn, The representations of Molicre induced the 
king to revoke this order, but MoliAro did not consider it 
prudent to perform it at once. About the same period ho 
produced three insignificant little pieces, ‘ Mclieertu' (a mere 
fhigment), ' l*astora1e Comique,’ and' Lo Sicilicnand in 
1663 appeared his 'Amphitryon.' a clover version of the ‘ Am¬ 
phitryon' of Plautus, altered by the addition of a wife to Sosia, 
and the substitution of a prophecy of the birth of Hercules 
fbr his actual birth. Tho admirable comedy of ‘ l/Avure’ 
waa brought out in the same year,* but played at first with 
little success, owitig, it is said, to its having been written 
in prose, which Uio audience did not think calculated for 
pieces of five acts. It is one of Mulifire’s very best pioros; 
nothing can be better tlian tho character of the miser (who 
is supposed to be imitated from theEuclioof Plantus’i'Au- 
lulsria'),and we cannot refrain from admiration ut the bnund- 
dleaa ingenuity displayed by the author in placing him in 
every possible situation adapted to dn)w him fbrth. If ‘ Les 
FScheux ’ is the prototype of (hose pieces where the greatest 
variety of characters is inlroduocd in succession.' L’Ayai-o' is, 
on the other band, the prototype of those which are chiefly oc¬ 
cupied in tlie exhibition of one character in ail its phases. 
The pioce was rendered by Fielding as ‘TheMiser.’ Having 
produced in the same year a succeasfiil piece, 'George 

Aeeof rtiBg In Criii»ic4, it tind tireB ■iTMoy p.arail aebr* thb, and 
Vlliioiit •urraH, aud tha prudiieiinii mmluBadASuvawultnMrOBilBpPNiBOeai 
bat this aeaauK dSrt not aeeuni with lb« winter of tl>«' ContdU Priti^s ' 


Dandin, which is a droll little farce, Molidre ventured on 
a second representation of* LeTarluiTe,' to the great indig¬ 
nation of the bigota. The theatre was crowded to excess, 
and the piece was just about to begin, when a prohibitory 
order arrived from parties who held authority during the 
absence of the king, who was in Flanders. The actors, nut 
having the king’s perniissioniD writing, relumed the spec¬ 
tators their money, and extinguished the lighta Molidro 
instantly despatched two of his aoton to the king, to solicit 
his protection; and on their return with an order in their 
favour, the piece was played without interruption. Of the 
merit of this celebrated comedy, ao well known to tiiu 
English public by the imitation called * The Hypocrite,' 
there is no doubt; but whether religious imposture is or is 
not a fit subject for ridicule on the stagu, is a niiestion we 
leave open to the opinion and feelings of our readers.' Mon¬ 
sieur de Forccaugnac,’ a fkree representing the awkwanliiesM 
of a pompous country-gentleman in a largo metropolis, and 
containing an incidental satire against tlw pliysicians, was 
renrosontod in 1669 with great success, and tho famous 
' Bourgeois Gonlilbomnie,’ brought out in the following 
year, waa enually fortunate. This, although in five acts, is 
a farce of tho most extravagant kind, and being, as it is 
called, a cornddie-bollct, tho author has allowed it at the 
close to run almost into a pantomime. In construction it is 
exceedingly loose, and this is the cose with all Molicre'a 
pieces that go by tho name of ‘ comMie-ballctso easy is 
It to avoid difficult unravellings by the ininxluction of 
dances. Several of tho pieces named above belong to this 
class, altliough they have nut been so'S)>ocified. lu spite of 
its extravagance tlie ‘ Buuigeois Gentilhommo ’ is a favourite 
piece, and allusions are perhaps more frequently mado to it 
tliau to any other play of Molidre's. The pompous igno¬ 
rance of tho principal character and the pretensions of his 
several fashionable masters are extremely laughable; but 
as fur as construction goes, it is a mere suceessiou of farcical 
incidents. 

In 2672 Molidro produced his 'FemmesSavantes,’ one of 
iiis best comedies, in which the learned ladies and witlings of 
tile time arc admirably satirised. Its success however was 
at first not very great, the subject being rather too dry 
and recondite fbr the public at large. Before the produc¬ 
tion of this piece he had assisted in composing a * tragtklio- 
ballet* on the subject of Cupid and Psyche, and had 
brought out two inferior pieces, ‘ La Comtesse d'Escur- 
bagnus,’ and ‘ Jas Fuurborios de Scapin.’ 

In the year 1672 Molifire became reconciled to his wife, 
with whom he bad long been atTarianco,and althesaiiiotimo 
quitted a milk diet, to which he had restricted himself on 
account of a complaint in the chest, for animal food. Tliis 
increased his complaint, but he worked hard at the comiio- 
silion of ' Le Malade Imaginairc,’ which was produced in 
1673, and is one of his most entertaining pieces, and his 
severest attack on the physicians. Cn the third day of the 
ropresentatioD of this comedy Molidro felt the pain in his 
cheat much increased, and his wife, and Baron the aotor, 
endeavoured to dissuade him from playing. Tlieir efforts 
were vain, and while acting the part of * Argan,’ a convul¬ 
sion seized him, which he endeavoured to conceal by a 
laugh. As soon as the piece was over be entered Baron’s 
box. who remarked that ho appeared worse than ordinary. 
His hands were cold, and Baron accompanied him homo. 
Soon after bis arriv^ be b^an to spit blood, which at 
length flowed from his mouth in such abundance as to suf¬ 
focate him. The date of his death is the 17lb of Fe¬ 
bruary, 1673. The rites of sepulture were at first refused to 
Molidre, hut the king prevailed on the archbishop of Paris 
to allow thorn, on condition that the ceremony should 
b« celebrated without any pomp. Be waa accordingly 
buried by two priesta, who accompanied the body with¬ 
out chanting, in tbe cemetery behind the chapel of St. 
Joseph, Rue Moatmartre. All bit friends attended, each 
bearing a llimbaau; and his widow exclaimed, ‘ What I will 
they refuse burial to a man who deserves an altar I' Even 
on tbe morning of bit interment the had been obliged to 
appoase the rage of a bigoted mob which had assembled at 
her door by niiwng out a hundred pistolee. In this 
country and in the present age it is scarcely poMible to 
road the troatment of Holidre’s remains without indifmation, 
especially whsn we find the writers of bis lifis spesking in 
the higbeH twms of hts goodness of heart and integrity. 

Our opinion of MolUre bee been given in the remarks on 
puticular pieces, and we need oni^ briefly lepeet that kift 
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»tr«ngtli lies in tbe deline&tuni of chaneter. Hu ploti aro 
oftvn excossively inartificial and improbable, but in ehamo- 
ter he ia almost unrivalled. Ho sIm enters deeply into the 
humour of a coinic situatbn, tboueh here it is rather diffi¬ 
cult to measure his merits by a ri^t standard, os many of 
his most striking situations are notoriously borrowed from 
tlw Italian comMies. On character therefbre alono rest 
his unequivocal pretensiona to fkme, for even if tbe idea bo 
borrawod from other writers, still the minute portraying 
of an individual character, with all ita promnsities and 
bea^ing^ rctiuires a master spirit, and if the design bu bur¬ 
rowed, the execution must stiU be original. He haa naturally 
often nm into the faiUn^, too common with those who make 
distinctive oharaoter tliw principal object, of degenerating 
into caricature; but still, whereapersoni^e is made the sym¬ 
bol of a sinde passion or whim, the omission of the qualifying 
tints of real life oeceasarily throws out the single character¬ 
istic so urominently, that caricature almost necessarily 
arises. The penonagee of Theophrutus and La Bruyiru 
bucomecarieaturea, from their repreeenting certoin (jualitios 
taken abstractedly, instead of a mixture such as is observ¬ 
able in real lift. 

Besides his dramatic works, Moliilro translated nearly the 
whole of Lucretius but all his translation has been lost, 
except a few lines, which are introduced in the ‘Misanthrope,’ 
His works have been so frequently published, and can bo so 
easily procurefl in every slupe and slx^ that it ia almost 
useless to point out any particular edition. A very good 
one was however publislied at Paris in 18tt8, in which 
the acton’ names are printed after tbe dramatis per¬ 
sona), and which thus shows that Moliire always played 
himself the principal comic parts, and also forms a vury 
agreeable illustration to the dramatic history of the times. 
In this respect it is superior to the more splendid edition re¬ 
cently published with wood-cuts by Jobsnnut. 

MOLPNA, LOUIS, bom at Cuon^a in Castile, entered 
the order of Jesuits in IS93. He studied at Coimbru, be¬ 
came a learned divine, and taught theology for tivetity 
years in the college of Bvora. He died at Madrid in tiie 
year 1600. He wrote ooinmentariei upon Thomas Aqui¬ 
nos, anda treatise ’DeJustiiia et J ure;’out the work which 
has rendered his name famous as the head of a school of 
theology ia his book * Da Concordia Gratim et Libcri Acbi- 
irii,’ printed at Lisbon in 1568. with an appendix to it, pub- 
li>hud after. In this work Molina undertook the task of 
reconciling the freewill of man witli the foreknowledge of 
Goil and predestination, lie observed that the early fathers 
who had preceded tlio heresy of Pelagius had defined pro- 
destination os being tiio fureknowlcdgo of God from ull 
*-teriiity of the use which each individual would make of 
his freewill; but SU Augustine, who had to opposo the 
Pelagians, who granted too much to fteowill, si>oku of pre- 
deslinatiun in a more absolulu and restricted sunso. Molina 
says, that man requires grace in order to do good, but that 
God never fails to grant tliis grace to those who ask it with 
fervour. Hu also asserts that man bos it in his power to 
answer, or not, to the calling of grace. 

The opinions of Molina, which were adopted, enlarged, and 
rommented upon by the Jesnits, and atrongly opposed by 
the Dominicans, gave rise to the long disputes concerning 
eroce and freewill. The partisans of Molina were called 
Molinists, and their anta^nists Thomists, ftom Thomaa 
Aquinos, the ftvourite divine of tbo Dominicoo order. At- 
rewy in Molina’s lifetime bis opinions were stigmatised os 
savouring of Pelagianism. After numerous disputations, 
Pope Paul V., in 1669, fbrbada both Jasuita and Dominicans 
from reviving (be controversy. But soon after Jansenius, 
bishop of Ypres, wrote a book in whidi he discussed tbe 
q^uustion concerning grace after tbe manner of St Augus¬ 
tine. Hie book was denounced by the Jesuits, and thus 
the dispute began afteth between the Molinists and the 
Jonsenists. [JaitssNisTS.] Pascal, in his seoond‘ Lettro 
Provinciale,’ givet an account of the state of the oontrovmy 
in his time. He says that' the Jesuits pretend that ttere 
is'a sufficient groee imparted unto all men, and subordinate 
to their freewill, whioh eon render it active or inactive^ 
while the Jansenlsts maintain that tbe only sufficient graea 
is that which is efficacious, that is to say, whioh determines 
tbo will to act efftetively. IheJeauits support tbs * suffi¬ 
cient grace,’ the Jansenists the' efficaeions grace-' 

Molina must not be confounded with MbSno* (MicMaei), 
a Spanish clergyman of the seTOnteenUi epntury, who was 
ths fiKindef the ffisery of pfoqr and devotion oalM Quiet- 


ifiin, of whioh Fdndlon and Hadatno Guyon were distin¬ 
guished supporters. [Fbivxlon.] 

MOUN18T8. [Mbi.iNA.] 

MOLLKBART. [Bakbrn Land.] 

MOLLUSCA. fMALAcoLOQV; Concholoov; Cow 
ciiiFERA, and the various articles relating to this class of 
Invertebrate animals.] 

MOLOSSI, a people of antient Epirus, who occupied the 
southern part of that country along the banks of the river 
Arochtus. and extended to tlic shores of the Ambracian 
Gulf. Their principal town was Ambracia. Tbe Molossi, 
under their king Alexander, about 320 n.c., gained the pre¬ 
ponderance over the rest of Epirus, which they maintained 
under his successors, of whom Pyrrhus was tlio most cele¬ 
brated. [Epikus.] After the uefest of Perseus, Paulus 
^milius, the Roman general, ravaged the euuntry of the 
Midussi, as well os the rest of Kpirus, and destroy ed tliuir 
towns. The cfiecls of the devastation which he caused 
were still visible in tho time of Stralxi. 

MO'LOTHRUS, Mr. Swainson’s name fur a genus of 
birds placed by him in tho subfamily Jeferinat, under the 
family SUimid<g, with tho following 

Generic Character .—Bill very short, thick, finch-liko, 
conic, entire; the culmcn not flattened, hut slightly arched 
from tho base, wbifsh is rallior elevated. Wings ienglliened, 

C ninted; the first quill longest. Tail slightly rounded. 

liddlu toe 08 long as the tarsus; lateral foes of equal 
length; hind toe shorter than the tarsus. All tlio rlaws 
rather small, and fully curved. 

Example, Moluthriie Pernrix, Sw. {Iclxrut l\cirh, 
Teinm.; A’mAer/suPer<wv».Wils.; /•Hw^V’/'r/Vfom.Gin.i. 

Di’.scription— Male .—Head and neck brown, inclining to 
black; the rest of the pluinagu shining black, glossy with 
violet reflections on the breast, and shut with greenish above; 
irides hazel; legs and claws black. 

Pemulc. —Siwty-briwii above, pale liencaih. \ 

—I.ikn the retiiulc, with the breast spotted. 

Habits, Food, Feprtxlur/ion, —This sjH-cics, wliich is 

the Cow I'm Jiird, Cote lilar.hhird. Onto Troojmt, and Cow 
of the American colonists, leads a wuiuleruig lifu, 
ap]>cariiig in llic middle and northoni Blatus of the Union 
at the end of March or tlie beginning of April. Thu winter 
is post in the Southern Slates and wanner parts of the Gon- 
linent, where they arc to he seen with the Red-wings (/rfe- 
rus Phtpnieeus) and the cuminon blackbirds (Quiscalut 
vi-rrtcofor) in tho ploughed fields, accerding to Nuttall. 
They attend on the cattle constantly, like many of the Slur- 
nidtp, intent on picking up the insects whidi aru disturbed 
by tho ouadruiicds or haunt their droppings, nor do they in 
the coiner weather rel'use to hunt for n>iuaIio iiisucls and 
small mollusks on the margins of ponds, where, ucconling 
to tlic author last qiioieil, they may bo seen in tlio winter 
season industrioiisly turning otxw tho leaves of water-plants 
to glean such as may there adliere. But though they, with 
thoir associates, arc occasionally found in (he rice and corn¬ 
fields, it seems that their depradations are not co-equal 
with those of their companions, for the food of the oow- 
bunting appears to consist chiefly of insects and such 
food as makes them for the most part independent of tho 
farmer. 

The moat curious of its habits remains to bo told; for 
this vagabond bird, like our cuckoo, never prepares a nest 
for itself, but drops its egg in another's nc»t. As a con¬ 
comitant to this ordinanco they do not pair, but polygamy 

t irevoils among tho flock without exciting any great jea- 
ousy; though now and then there may be a battle, os is 
usual in such cases, in which thu strongest generally pre¬ 
vails. The egg, which is nearly oval, varies ill colour: some¬ 
times tbo ground-colour is white tinged with green and 
sprinkled with spots of brown, and sometimes pure white 
with nearly black spot*, it ia a very little larger tlinii that 
of the bluc-hird. This supposititious egg is. it apf>eara, 
always hatched before thu Icgilimaiu ones. Wero this not 
(ho course of nature, the sjiccics would probably perish; 
for the legitimate nestlings would sulTucate the newlv- 
Iiatohed foundling, ns thu latter actually does sufTbeate tM 
young of its foster-mother, when tiicy afterwards como into 
existence. 

Tho favourite nests oppear to be those of tho Red-eyed 
and White-eyed Flycatcheis* and the Maryhmd Yellow- 
throat; those of the Blue-bird, the Indigo Bird, the Chip¬ 
ping 8{»irrow, thu Song Sparrow, the Blue-eyed Yellow 
Wttcbli-r, thu Blue-grey Flycatcher, Ibc Qolden-crewnud 
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Thrush, and ViUon's Thrush, are however also selected as 
places of deposit. From the various and interesting accounts 
of this curious phcnomoaou wo select that of Nuttall, whose 
personal olworvaiions we proceed to lay before the reader. 
* When the fomulo is disposed to lar, she appears restless 
and dcjcctctl. and separates ftom Uie uuregarding flock. 
Stealing through woods and thickoU. sbo pries into 
tlio bushes and brambles fur the nest that suits her, 
into which sho darts in the absence of its owner, and 
in a few minutes is seen to rise on the wing, choerfbl and 
relieved from the anxioly that oppressed her, and pro¬ 
ceeds back to tbe flock sue had so reluctantly forsaken. 
If the egg be deposited in tbo nest alone, it is uniformly 
forsaken; but if the nursing parent have any of her own, 
she immedialely begins to sit Tbe Red-eyed Flycatcher, 
in whose beautiful basket-like nests I have obaen-ed these 
eggs, proves a very affectionate and a-s-siduous nurse to tbo 
uncouth foundling. In ono of (huac, 1 found an egg of 
each bird, and the hen already sitting. I took her own egg 
and left iho stranm one; she soon returned, and. as if 
sensible of what hud happened, looked with steadfast atten¬ 
tion and shifted tlic egg about, thon sat upon it but soon 
moved off, agoiu renewed her observation, and it was a con¬ 
siderable time before sbo seemed willing to take her seat; 
hilt at length 1 left her on the nest. Two or three days 
after, I found that sho had rclinqnishetl her attention to 
tho strange egg, and forsaken the premises. Another of 
those birds however forsook tho nest on taking out tho Cow- 
hinl’s egg, altliough sho had still two of her own left. Tlio 
only example jicrliapa to the contrary of deserting the nest 
when solely ot^pied by (he stray egg. is in tho Uluc-bird 
[IIi.uk-Diku], who, aituebed strongly to the breeding-places, 
in which it often continues for several years, has been 
known to lay, though with apparent reluctance, after tbo 
deposition of tbe Cow-bird's ^g. My friend Mr. C. Picker¬ 
ing found (wo nests of the ifluc-eycd Yellow Warbler, in 
which had been deposited uti egg of a Cow-bird previously 
to any of their ovni; and unable to eject it, they had buried 
it in tho bottom of the iicst, and built over it an additional 
story I I also saw, in tho summer of 1830, a similar circum- 
alumc with the same bird, in which the Cuw-bird’s egg. 
though inmreerated, was still visible on the upper edge, but 
cotdil never have been batched. At times, 1 think it pro¬ 
bable that they lay in tho nests of larger birds, whu throw 
out tho egg, or that they drop their eggs on tho ground 
wiihuul obtaining n doposit, as I have found an egg of this 
kind thus exposed and broken. 1 have also remarked 
sometimes two of these eggs in tho same nest, but in this 
case ono of them commonly proves abortive.’ The same 
author in 1831 saw a hen iled-oyed Flycatcher sitting on 
two eggs and ono of the Cow-bird, and ho adds that this 
species. Firm olivaceua, and (more lately) Fireotylva oliva- 
cm of Bonaparte, Muscieapa otivatea, Lunn., appears to bo 
its must usual nurse. Ho has known this Vireo b^in lier 
incubation with only an egg of each kind, whilst in other 
nests he has observed as many as three bolonging to tlio 
Vireo, as well as that of the intruder; and he suggests that, 
from the largeness of the egg, the nest probably inime- 
diaUily feels full to the incubating bird, so as to induce her 
to sit directly, when the larger egg, being brought nearer to 
tlic l>ody of tbo ntirso than her own, is first hatched, geno- 
t-jlly, os ho believes on tho 12th or 13th day. The Icuiti- 
ma(c eggs are hatched about a day later, are onon atifled by 
tj)» superior sue of the stranger, which is affectionately 
nursed by the poor dupe of a dam, and wlien tbe young 
are dead, are eonVeyeo to a distance by the parent and 
dropped; but they are never found immediately below 
the nest, os would be the case, if they were ejected by the 
y oung Cow-bird, as is done by tho young ouckoo. [Cucu- 
lnr«, vol. nit., m 208 - 0 .] •‘IndeM,’ continues Mr. Nut- 
lall, ' os fbr as T have had opportunity of observing, tbe 
fuuiidling shows no hostility to the natural bitiod of his 
iiiirsus, but bo newly absorbs their whole attention, end 
enriy displays his ofam^teristic eunniqg-tnd self-possession. 
When Ailly fledged, they quickly desert their foster-parent, 
and skulk about in the woods, nitUl at lengih they instiuo- 
tivcly join company with those of the same feather, and now 
becoming more Md. are seen in pwtiee of five or six in tbe 
fields and lanes gleaning their aecustomed subsistence. 
They still however appear shy and walehful, and seem too 
scllUli <0 study anything hiore than their own security and 
advantage.’ Tlie Cow-bird is but a poor songster. Its flit¬ 


ting migrations are generally made in tho night or to the 
grey of tbe morning. 



Hototbrn* Tdcvrii. 

a, Malel S, bBuIc; (. jroaos. (Wilago.) 

Gei^raiphical Disfriftuh’on.—Besides the locaittios nolcd 
above, this B|)eows is also found in Mexico; but, according 
to Andubon, it is rare and a visitor only in Louisiana. The 
Prince of Musignano, in bis Geographical and Com/xn-a- 
tive Lilt, gives * America generally’ as iU locality. 

Mr. Darwin {Journal and Bemarkt) states that another 
species (Le TVoufriale eammun of Amra), of a purplish-black 
colour, with a metallic lustre, feeds on the plain near Mul- 
donado in large flocks, mingled with other birds. Several, 
he layi, may often be seen atanding on tlio back of a cow or 
horn. While perched on a hedge, and pluming themselves 
in tbe sun, they sometiinot attempt to sing, or rather to 
hitt: ' the noise is verv peculiw; it resemblw that of bub¬ 
bles of air passing npidly fW>m a small wiflee under water, 
so os to produce en .acute sound.' Atara statoa that this 
bird, like tbe cuckoo, deposits its eggs in other birds"neBts. 
‘ I was several tiuas tola by the country people that there 
was some bird with this habit; and my assiatant in collect¬ 
ing, who is a very accurate petaon, found a nest of the spor- 
row of the eount^ (a ZonofruAio) with one egg in it 
than the others, and of* different colour and snaiw.’^ Tliit 
0 ^ is now in (he ransenm of (he Zoological &)ciety of 
l^ndon. 

MOL8 HBIM. [RhinBas.] 

HOLTON. SOUTH. [PiTOtraHiax.] 

MOLUCCA ISLES, constitutr a part of tbe Indian 
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Arcliipekgo, and ate aituated between 6* N. lat and 
9” S. lot, and between lif end t3l* E. lmg.» beinj^ dia> 
IHjreod over the soa. which exteniU from the eaatern oooit 
of Celebes to the western coast of Papua or New Guinea. 
In a more limited sense, the term Molucca Islands is only 
opplied to the isbnds ftom wbkh spicea ate obtained, as 
Ainboyna, Banda, Ceram, &o. Others apidy the term only 
to the-northern proup, or the islands lying to tbe Molucca 
.Strait, between Celebea and Gilolo, including tbelasbman- 
tioiied island. 

Soil tuid Suifac«.—Vfe are vary imparfbetly acquainted 
with the natural features of these islaada, a the Dutch, 
who have settlements on several of then, and who keep 
their sovereigns in a considerable degree of dmeodenoe, 
have always been very anxious to exolude all other Euro' 
pcans, and have auccewed in doing so, except fbr a few 
years during the wars between 1798 and 1814. It is how¬ 
ever known that nearly all these islanda are mountainous, 
ond that some of them contain peaks which rise to tbe 
height of 7000 or 8000 fML Tbe roeks of which they aro 
composed seem to be mostly of a voleanie nature, and there 
are at least eight volcanoes still iu action. These volcanoes 
seem to be tbe southern extremity of that extensive series 
which commences on the north in the peninsula of Kamt- 
chatka, and continues southwards through the Kurules, 
Japan, and tbe Philippines, enclosing the eastern shores of 
Asia, as it were, with a volcanic banier. On tlwothw 
hand, it may be said that tlie most aoutbern of these vol¬ 
canoes constitute the eastern extremity of another volcanic 
barrier, which skirts Eastern Asia on the south, and pro¬ 
ceeds from the Moluccas westward through tbo I-esser 
bunda Islands ond Java, where it terminates. Like other 
vulcanic countries, the surface of all these islands is very 
nigged and broken, but their lower parts possess a great 
degree of fertility; and the coast, which in many parts rises 
from the water’s edge to a considerable elevation with a very 
sleep acclivity, contains a great number of harbours for 
every kind of vessels. Except where the declivity is too 
steep, the mountains art) covered with forests, con.sisting of 
a great variety of trees, mony of which arc useful os timber 
or for cabinet-work. 

Climate. —As none of tUcso islands arc more than 9 de- 
>rcos from the equator, the climate is hot all tlie year round, 
out the heat is not excessive, on account of thuir compara- 
'.ivcly small site and Iho uninterrupted continuance of tho 
nunsoont for at least ten months of tbu year. The seoAus 
arc dependent on these periodical winds. TIio rainy season 
.logins in October or November, with tbe north-westerly 
nonsoon; for while the north-east monsoon and fair wea- 
her prevail in tho Chinese Sea and in the sea between 
Sumatra and the castciu coasts of Africa, tbe wind blows 
'r»in north-west and west in tbe seas surrounding the Mo¬ 
luccas. Vessels bound to Canton, and arriviiis at tbe 
Sunda Islands during tbo north-east monsoon, take advan¬ 
tage of this circumstance. Instead of passing througli tho 
Sunda Straits and struggling against the wind and current 
n the Chinese Sea, they sail along the southern coast of 
Java, and pass through oue of tbe straits which divide the 
Lesser Sunda Islands ftom one other into tbe sea of 
Banda, or that portion of tbe Indian Ocean which extends 
iVom tbe islands of Celebee and Fima eastward to New 
Guinea. Hence they peM between Conm and Gilolo to 
the Pacific, and sail along tbe eestem aide of tbe Philip- 
pinea and ibroagb tbe strait of Baliimtang to Canton. 
During this wind tbe rains fUl. oa m all tropical climates, 
in torrents, but seldom continue above two or three hours 
at a time; they generelly oome down ftom two to five 
o’clock in the afternoon or dttrin{( the night The onnual 
□uenlity of veio is very great, but its amount is not known. 
The rainy season is w tbe hot season, and tbe mid-day 
boat during that time varies between 89* and 9&^ tho ex¬ 
tremes aro 77* and 100*, or somowhat more. Tm raius 
ccitso in the end of April or in Mm, whon the wind settles 
in the eouth-eeat, and tho weather bmmee more temperate. 
Rains however occur ftom time to time, and tbe atmoepbem 
contains coniidenhle moistare. Tbe mid-day heat is a few 
degrees lower then it k during the nine, and the difference 
between it and t}ie temperature of the cool nights k greater, 
but hardly exceeds 12*. 

PnHuctioiiM.~The t^ienltural produotions do not diffur 
from those of Java, with the exeepUen of rice, which k not 
cultivated, but importq^ though not is neat quontidee. 
The ootitmon food of tbe pe^e k derived ften tbesago- 


^ms, which grow wild in the forests and are also planted. 
Fish, wild deer, and h^ an also articles of food. Tbe 
productions nk^ for exportatien are limited to the clove 
and nutmeg trees, which are tho only two articles that 
the Hotueees send to Europe. In addilxm to these articles 
they send to tlw markets of China edible birds’-nests, sea- 
•lugs, and shark-fins. A small quantity of gold is alw ex¬ 
ported, as well as birds of paradise. These tMeoUful birds 
vkit these iilande at cortain eeasons of the year, coming 
over from New Guinea and the Aroo Islands, whore they 
breed. Tlie number of articles of export woidd be muon 
increased if these klands were open to all European vessels, 
as the fertility of the soil and the climate fevour the 
growth of all tropical products. Even at present thvy 
aSbrd several artielee, which aro neglected, os turtle-shell^ 
mother-of-pearl, honey, beos'-wmx, am^rgris. sandal-wo^. 
and various kinds of beautiful wood for cabinet furnilure. 
While the English were in possession of the Motuccas, they 
obtained ftom them cordage, cablet, and timber. 

/nAafe'/onir.-—These islands, like nearly all thoM which 
ooiistituto tbe Indian Archipelago, are inhabited by two 
rac^ tbe Malays and tho Papuaa. The Malaya are in pos¬ 
session of the coasts, where they cultivate the gnuna or 
gain their subsutenee by fishing. They aro Mohammedan, 
and among them are many sheriff, or pretended deecond- 
ants of Mohammed. They seem to have adopted that re- 
ligion shortly before the arrival of the Portuguese in 151V. 
Tneir language contains a great number of foreign words, 
and Dr. Leyden u of opinion that the Ternatc or Molucra 
languago has been an original tongue. Iho Papuas baVo 
been extirpated on the sroalicr islands, bu#hcy still main¬ 
tain their ground in tbo mountainous districts of (he larger 
islanrls. They seem to belong to the same race which in¬ 
habits the cuuiincnt of Australia, New Guinea, and the 
Andaman Islands, but they do not exhibit tliat ferocity of 
character by which the inhabitants of the two Last-mon- 
tioned countries arc distinguished. They are described as 
an inoffensive race who cultivate the ground. 

Division .—The number of islands probably amounts to 
some hundreds, of which however many are small and un¬ 
inhabited. They may bo divided into three groups: the 
Gilolo group, or Proper Moluccas; tho Ceram group; and 
tho Timor lAut group. Tbo Gilolo group is tbe most 
northern, and extends ftom 2* S. laL to 3* N. lat,, and con¬ 
tains tho islands of Gilolo, Morty, Mandioly, Batcbian, 
Oohy, and Mysole, with numerous smaller islands lying 
between and about them, among which tho klands of 
Ternato and Tidor are tho most important. In figure 
Gilolo rosembles Celebes, being composed of four long 
peninsulas, which are conneeicil near iv* N. lat. Its 
greatest length from south to north may be 220 or 23v miles, 
and its surface, on a rough ostimato, about 6000 miles, or 
about that of Wales. Little is known of it, except that tho 
Dortborn and nortb-eastem peninsulas rise into high moun¬ 
tains, whilst tbo southern attain only a moderate elevation. 
It seems to have a considerablo populaticu. Tbe northern 
peninsula is or was subject to tne sultan of Ternatc, and 
the southern to the sultan of Tidor; but tbe two peninsulas 
projecting towartU the east have their own sovereigns. 
Horty rises with a gentle ascent to a considerable height, 
and it raid to have good harbours. Mandioly and Batchisn 
are separated ftom odd another by a narrow strait, which 
affonls good anchorage. Tliey are of moderato elevation, 
and aro governed by their own sovereign, to whom also tho 
kland or Ooby belongs. Tlio last-mentioned island is very 
little known. The islands of Tcrnate and Tidor sre small, 
being only ftom 20 to 30 miles in circuit, but tbo soil is 
fertile, and they are very populous. Their sultans possess 
the greater part of Gilora, and also several districts on the 
eastern coast of Celebes. To this group belong twosmaller 
groups lying ferther north-west. The wtern group, called 
tlM oalibabo Islands, consists of throo islands of aomo ex¬ 
tent, l^lour, Salibabo, and Kabruong, and several smaller 
ones. Tbe island of Salibabo has a good harbour at Lenn, 
in tho narrow strait which divides thot island fnmKabroaog. 
The western group, called tbe Sangir Islands, consuta of a 
Uiger island and numerous smaller klands. Sangir Island 
k about 70 miles long: through its ceutiaVipart runs a ridge 
of high mountains, which terminatoa on the north in a vA- 
eano, which in 1711 made an eruption accompanfed by a 
dreadful earthquako. 

Tho Ceram group occupies the middU, between 3^ and 
i* S. lat, and comprehends tbe two large isltads of Ceram 
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and Booroo, and among the smaller onei, which lie to the 
Bouth of them, the Spice Islands, or Amb^a and Banda 
Islands. The Chinese export much wood ror oabinetrwotk 
IVnni Ceram, Cks well as from Booroo, which is aboat 76 
miles long f^om east to west, and 38 miles wide. Ita sun- 
fbce is also rugged, and risesintohigh mountains. Retpeet* 
ing the Spioe Islands, aee Amroyna and Banda. 

Tlio Timor laut group is the most southern and least 
known. It consists of the lai^ island of Timor Lent and 
font others of considerable extent, Larat, Little Key. Great 
Key, and Key Watcla, with soveral smaller ones. Timor 
Laut is about 70 miles loug and 2d miles wide; but that is 
nearly all wo hnow of this and the adjacent islands The 
island of Aroo [Aaooj, lying farther eaat, U also some' 
limes considered us bolonging to the Moluccas. 

HUtory. —When the Fortuguew wore exploring the 
cBsturn seas in the beginning of the sixteenth century, they 
urrived at the Moluccas in 1510, and ba<l hardly b^n to 
form scttlementa when the Tossels of Magalnaena, ar* 
rivod f^om the east, and a dispute arose ootween tbo 
Forluguese and Spunierls respecting the posseuion of 
the iMands, which lasted for scTeral years. The Dutch 
look those islands 'from the Portuguese about a hmi* 
dred years afterwards, and, in order to secure to them¬ 
selves the cxelusivo trade in nutmegs, maces, and cloves, 
they funued numerous small acttlemunts on nearly all of 
tiium, by which they kept the petty aovereigns in subjec¬ 
tion, an^ with their assistance, were enabled to extirpate 
all the spice-trecs in the islands, except Amboyna and 
Tiatido, whicli Uicy subjected entirely tu their sway. In 
1706 the HritiSWuok possession of them, and kept them to < 
tbo peace of Amiens (1801), when they were restored to 
the Dutch. The British again took possession of them in 
1810, and again Kavo them up to Holland at Ihe treaty of 
Paris in 1814. Since that time the Dutch have abandoned 
several of the smaller establishments, but they still main¬ 
tain several at Ternatc, Tidor, and other places. 

(Forest’s Voyage to New Guinea and the Moluceae; Sla- 
voriniis’s Voyage* to the Jiatt Indie*; Delano’s Voyage* 
anti TYavel*! Crawfurd'i Hiatory c/ the Indian Arehipe- 
logo; Count Hugondorp’s Coup tCUiil *ur Java, 
and I}e*eriptioti Geogr^ Hiitnr., et Commerciale det 
Java et des autre* lelea de PArchipel Indian.) 

MOLYBDE'NDM, a metal oiicoveied bv Sclieele, in 
1778, in a mineral which resembles and had been con- 
fuunded with plumbago: he gave it the Greek name of 
molubdana. Tliis mineral is composed of sulphur and mo¬ 
lybdenum ; and it has also been met with in other state* of 
combination presently to be mentioned. This substance 
was however first reduced to its metallic state by Hjclm, 
another Swedisli chemist, and its properties have been since 
particularly examined by Buebolz and Berzelius. 

The metol ia obtained from the native sulpburet by re¬ 
ducing it to fine powder and heating it in a(|ua regia; by this 
tbo sulphur is converted into sulphuric acid, and the metal 
into molybdio acid, which remains in the state of a white 
powder after being heated to expel the sulphuric acid; 
wlien this is very strongly hestod with charcoal, it it re¬ 
duced to the metallic state; or the metal may be procur^ 
by passing hydrogen gas at a high temperaturo over the 
acid in a porcelain tube. This metal is obtained as a 
porous moss or in globules, and has not yet been pro¬ 
cured in the state of a button or bar. The grains ore 
somewhat crystalline; sometimes they are of a silver-white 
colour. When obtained by the reduction of the oxide, thia 
metal has not much lustre, but acquires it by burniihinf^. 
Its density is 8‘6. When long exposed to the air at ordi¬ 
nary tem^alures, it appears to tarnish, hut the oxidatiea 
is superficial. By expoWro to air and boat, it ia first con¬ 
verted into brown oxide, afterwards it becomes blue, and 
eventually molybdio aci^ which is white. This oxidation 
does not liowever take place completely, but only at the 
surtkee. Sometimes the meltl takes fire at the moment of 
iixidation. It does not decompose vlori 

Ore* MoliAdemm. —Oxide ofmolybdenum oocura eu- 
rrosling the suiphuret of molybdeauai, and alao between its 
Isuuinn in thin layers. Its sDnotuie is thin fibrous, earthy, 
friable, and pnlvshilent Ct^r pale yellow or greenish. 

It has bera found only in small in ScoUand, 

Norway, and North America. Ita e(»nposUion baa not 
been ascertained. 

iiolybdie add also ooeurs in nature id eombination with 
lead aM silver . 


StUphureie^Molybdenum,MotybdenU«,\% the most eom- 
mon mineral of this metal. Occurs crystallized and mas¬ 
sive. Primary form a rhomboid. Crystallizei in hexagonal 
cryatals. Cleavage vm distinct, perpendicular to lha axis. 
Fracture iudistinct Hardness, scratches talc, h scratched 
^ calcareous spar. Cdonr lead-grey, and streak the same. 
Flexible in thin laminss, but not (duUo. Luatro metallic. 
Opaque. Specific gravi^ 4*691. Rubbed on paper, it leaves 
a grey mewlie mark, and on porcelain a greenish one 
Matatve varietu amorphous; structure foliated, gtkunlar. 
When heated by the blow-pipe on charcoal, emita a aul- 
phurous vapour, and leavea a powdery residue. It occurs 
ID various parts of the world—in Bnchn^ France, Ger¬ 
many, and America; more eapecially however in Saxony 
and Bohemia. It contains, according to Buchotz, 60 parts of 
molybdenum and 40 of sulphur. 

Molybdenum eombims, as already noticed, with oxygen, 
and forms two oxides and one aeid; but these we hove not 
thought it requisite to describe, any mote than its other 
oompounds, for it is not used in any Ibrm wlwterer. 

MOLYNBUX, WILLIAM, was born st Dublin. I7ih 
April, 1656. He entered the univereity of thit oily in 1671, 
whence after taking the dMree of B.A1, he remove to Lon¬ 
don, and entered the Middle Temple, where he studied law 
during three years. On his return to Ireland he married 
(1678) the daughter of Sir William Domville, the king’s 
attorney-genoru. The same year his wifo was attacked by 
an afieoUen of the eyes, which inoreosod so rapidly, that in 
a few montha her sight was wholly destroyen. To divert 
the mrianoboly thoughts to which his wife's alUiction inces¬ 
santly gare rise, lie took to the study of the mathematics. 
‘This,’ Iw says, * was the grand pacifleum 1 used; these 
were the opiates which lulled my truublwl thoughts to 
sloop.’ In the mathematics he had probably roccived 
some instruction ftom bis ftther, Captain Samuel Muly- 
neux, who was author of a treatise on gunnery on the prin¬ 
ciples expounded by Galilei oonceming the motion of pro¬ 
jectiles. In 1683 betook an active part in the formation 
of llie Dublin Philosophical Society, of which he was first 
secretary and afterwaraa president In 1686 ho wss ap¬ 
pointed by the English government to inspect the fortresses 
of the Netherlands, and the same year was elected a Fellow 
of the Royal Society of London. After Uie dispersion 
of this Society in 1688, consequent upon the political dis¬ 
turbances of Ireland, brought about by the severities of 
Tyitonnel’s governmsnt, he, with many other Prolcstants, 
was obliged to take refuge in England; but he retnrnod to 
Ireland after the battle of Boyne in 1600, In 1692 ho sat 
in the Irish parliament as ono of the representatives of tho 
univereity or Dublin, and at the close of the session was 
nominated by the government commissioner of forfeitures, 
with an annual salary of 400/., which appointment however 
he thought fit to decline, chiefly on account of the luul 
reflation of the other oommiHioocn named 

Bis principal work is a treatise on optics, entitled ' Diup- 
trica Nova,' 4to., London, 1692 and 1709. It was the first 
work on the subject which bad appeared in English, and 
contained a great many propositiona practically useful and 
clearly demonstrated, for which reasoua it continued in re¬ 
quest for manjr yean. The rcvual of the proof shoots was 
undertaken by Dr. Halley, who added, in an Appendix, his 
celebrated theorem for finding the foci of optic glastcs. 
Flamsteed bad also aiaiated in the preparation of the work, 
and in particnlar bad furnished soiutiofu of three proposi- 
sitions, which Molyimux placed after tho solutions given by 
himself. At this cireumsUiaca the astrononer-rmal, with 
whom Molynoux bad prevkmtly been on terms of intimacy, 
took su^ offencot * that,' says Molyneux, ‘ he broke bis 
ftiendship with me, mid that sHth such inveteracy, that I 
flould never after bring turn to a reconciliation: to that at 
' last 1 slighted the friendship of auan of so rouen ill-uature 
and irrelTgion, however iageDieus and learned soever.’ 

Among the many persons of literary eminenee with whom 
he main&ned a eorrespondenee, Locke was bold by him in 
partioular esteemi tad m the last year of hie Ufo he eamo to 
Engbnd ftnr ^jpnrpow of visiting that pbiloaoplier. He 
died in DuUiD,0i't«wr II, 1698. 

Besides hie 'Dioptriea' and twenty-seven Mp<NS on mit- 
oellaneoue sulyeete inserted in the' Pbiloeopntcal Tnnsac- 
tione’ bmween the yean 1684 and 1716, be published 
' Tim^atkm of the Metaphysical Dissertations of Des 
eartes, together With the oMamnsagainet them byTboaiaa 
Hobb^* MKdoDi 1871 j ‘ BoMwrielua XslMoopiram, or a 
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N9« Contrivanee <br adaptiu a Toletcope to an Ho^ntal 
Dial,’ 4to.. Dublin, 1686 ; 'Journal of tba Threa. tfontba’ 
Campaign of Hia Hajaatj in Iiclaad, with a Diajry of tbe 
Siege of Limeriek,* 4tUn 1890; * Tbe Ciiaa of Ireland being 
bound by Aota of Parliaisent atatOiiL' 6 to^ pubUn, 169S- 
1706-ro.76.^ 

{Ai^cnunt ^ tAa Pimtily and Dtaetndanta qf Sir 7%oowe 
Molyiuun, Knt., Rveebw, U 20 , 4to.; Bat(on’aj)f<iM«*na- 
tioalVietioHoryi BingraphiaBritmmea.) ^ 

MOMBAQA, orMOMBAS, u a tovn aitualid on that 
part of the eastern coast of Africa which ia called the coast 
of Zanguebar, and in 4” 4' S. lat. and 30” 38^ B. loo^. it 
is built on the eastern side of an island whieh oecupiM the 
greuter portion of a bay, about 3 miles longandS milea wide. 
TItc island is three mUM long b^ two brou; the two atraits 
wliicli divide it from the eontinent are hardly half a mile 
ocruas. Tbo eastern strait constitutes tbe hubour of the 
town, which is one of the most perfeet in tbe world. It has 
gv>d anchorage ground at the entrance, sheltered by an ex¬ 
tensive reef on each aide; the ahore is so steep and rocky, 
that in many placet wharfs are unnecessary. The olins 
surrounding the island are of madrepore, and rise with a 
steep ascenlu so that tbe whole island is like a huge oaatle 
encircled by a moat, over which there ia only a single ford 
at its north-western extremity, and even that ia dangerous. 
Ihe castle, built by the Portuguese in 1C3S, on a rook of 
moderate ele^'ation, lies to tho south of the town. The town 
is not large, and consists of the ci^ and the Black Town, 
which occupies the most northern pc^ion of it. Tbe former, 
which was once inhabited by the Portuguese, is now in¬ 
habited by the Arabs. Some free coloured people and 
slaves constitute the population of tba Black Town. The 
population is not known, but probably doea not exceed 
30 (jO or 4000. Though the Aran inhabitants of this (own 
arc poor, they causa their children to be instructed with 
great caro in reading and writing, and in order that they 
may at tho same time acouiro a good knowledge of their 
rcligioi), sentences from tne Koran are used as tbe tasks. 
Tlie commerce is not considerable, and is mostly in the 
hands of some Banyans Ihim Hindustan, who, during the 
bvourable monsoon, send a small quantity of ivory and 
other produce to Bombay, for which they obtain in return 
East India and English manufketures. 

Vasco de Gama visited this port in 1498, and was well 
received, but nearly foil a sacrifice to the treachery of (he 
inhabitants. It was afterwarda taken and burnt by Fran¬ 
cisco de Almeida in I30S, but he did not keep possesaioo of 
it. Twenty-three years later it wu taken by Nunho 
da Cunha, after a stout resistance ftom the inhabitants, aiid 
was again reduced to ashes. It seems, that ftwm that time 
the Portuguese remained in possession of it for nearly two 
centuries. It is not known when they lost it, but in 1720 
it was in possession of the Imam of Huskat. It appears 
however that he lost it soon afterwards by a rebellion of the 
inhabitants. In 1884 the Imam lent a force against it Tbe 
Arabs, who inhabit the town and adjacent coast being aware 
that they could not resist the Imam, put themselves under 
the protection of tbo British, and hoisted tbe English flag, 
^ whieh means they have preserved their independence, 
l^e Arabs are governed by a sheik, whose office b properly 
hereditary, but the courae of descent boa often been inter¬ 
rupted by intrigues and civil di^usion. 

(Owen's Narrative of Voyage* to explora the Share* of 
Africa, Arahia, and Madagqtcor-^ 

MOUB^ OF INERTIA. [Uoiisimni, or MoKtirr 
oy Inkbtia.1 

or MOUBNT. Tbb word has been used 
in various senses. It Miaply means a motioo, the word 
momen, (Vom movimen, bel^ found in seyeml aqtient au- 
thora. illbmenfwm wu originelly one Apia wb^nos 
it came to bo used for a very sb^ time; whenoe. word 
moment, which, ia common liAb meensen indit^IllosUmt 
of time, Tbue en eflfeot whieb regUine a suigla esMNw to 
produM it would not ba propmly momentary. Ut* 
word bu ptaeed into mecbsaice in lie origipe) eenu of tqor 
tion, end u used tb signlfr the amount of en eSsot of M^oUom 
actual or oonoefrahle. Thus we have ^ nu la tU 
ViBTUiu. Vuocinxe, another la laiTai. a third 1411^ 
Mxirruv or Iioi^ ead a fourth, the most eommoa 
whieh wa proeaed to aqdsda hi fhb aftfol*- 

Tbe Bhglbh syoeaym of 4iie MitU) jmsa ie 'qqaa^^ 
motion.'and wa may cfoesm.DMU 
iiiiiil. Ill iim linpiyr u idji flTT Tiiiti|l|HTi| 


instead of the abbrevialion moment. It is impossible to 
give an actual definition of momentum, in simple terms: 
but tbe conception u obtained by those who observe that 
(he effects prMuced by matter in fuofton (both notions ore 
neemry) may be augmented either by giving the same 
mutioD to more matter, or neater motion to tbe same ntat^ 
ter. Imagine a Bai.listic Pxnouluh, and supprm a bullet 
of two pounds weight to strike it with a velocity of IdU 
foet per second. Ihe same oscillation which is thus produced, 
may, it is found, bo produced by a bullet of one pound 
weight striking with a velocity of 200 feet. Tbe same effect 
being product^ in both cases, though by different quantities 
of matter and different velocities, there is something which 
we may assert to bo unaltered by the substitution of tiie 
smalls bullet with the larger velocity. This something is 
tbe momentum, or quantity of motbn, a notion of a cause 
which is assert^ to m tbe same when effects arc the same. 
This mere definition would be useloss except in coiinevtiun 
with prineiplos observed or deduced, by which it may he 
applied. That there ia a reality in connection with it, all 
who know the difference bolwoon light and heavy, at these 
words are ftequeuUy used, aro well aware. A heavy blow, 
for instance, does not mean a blow with a heavy body: thus 
the fall of a poker may giro a light blow, while that of a 
book of one-tentb part of its weight may give a heavy one. 
The difference in these cases is that of momentum. 

The velocity remaining the same, the momentum or 
quantity of motion increases with the mass moved; and the 
mass remaining the same, the nauroentum increases pro¬ 
portionally to the velocity communicated. But the peciiltar 
proposition on which (he utility of Ihe tur4and the notion 
depends is this, that in all mechanical effects produced hy 
matter in mution, a diminution of Ihe mass may be cimi- 
pensated by a proportionate increase of the velocity: (hat is, 
M being (he number of units of nias^ and V of velocity, as 
long as the product of M and V remains the same, the effect 
produced is the same. Thus in the preceding instance 
M X V is 2 X 100 in the first case, and 1 x 2UII in the 
second. And as long as M X V =: 200, the same uffcct will 
be produced, if the pendulum be supposed so heavy that the 
addition of M to its mass is not worth considering. 

Tliis pr^uct. MV, is tbe measure of the momentum, and 
is generally called the momentum itself. Here (as in Mass) 
tacit reference ii made to a unit of momentum: tho equa¬ 
tion 

Momentum of M with velocity V & M x V 

implies tiMt a unit of momentum ia that produced by a 
unit of mass moving with a unit of velocity. But if the 
unit of mass moving with a unit of velocity should be con¬ 
sidered as having the momentum a, the equation should 
be 

Momentum of M with velocity V ss a x M X V. 

In vol. X., p. 38U, where reference is made to this article, 
for momentum or moring force read momentum or quantity 
of motion. 

MOMENTUM, or MOMENT of INERTIA. Let us 
conceive a system of bodies possessing weight, and immovc- 
ably attached to a fixed axis, round which the whole system 
can turn. It is known from experience, as well as deduci- 
ble from the laws of motion, that tho nearer tbe bodies aro 
placed to the axis, the more rotatory motion may bo com¬ 
municated by a given force. The moment inertia is a 
name given to a mathematical function of the mosses in 
the system and of their positions with respect to the axis, on 
tbe magnitude of which the rotatory motion produced by a 
nven preisun^ acting for a given time, depends. Tliis func¬ 
tion is the eiim of prMucts made by multiplying tho 
number of units in each msas bv the number of units in 
the square of its distanfie from nfo axis. Thus, if m, 

& 0 . ^ the masses of material points situated 
distances r, r', r", &c. from tho oxis, tho muroont oH 

ii mf*-h fl'r"-f tn'V^-j-&C. Iftho body he a«u<at a 

solid, and if dm be one of tbe elements of tlie/yrUn, 
dblanoor from the axi^lpio momentof 
the integration being made throughout t^'' 
the iolid. Jh cornmnitwatMl 

Let A B be the axis, and let a pres«i^t would, ^ora t 
to tha system st the point P, and^ whi^ coimM of 
laass P placed there, cause th^^a velocity «, h«i»g at 
that single msss only to revolw^ha motaoDtoBi of this 
tbo distaora a from tbe ^fm. tiA M^.inieoiiM 
vdoeiQ'kPih JUdthoi 
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quene« of tlui pcewnre, begin to rerolvo with an Mgulnr ^ 
vetodt; • (vwMured in theoretieid vniu [AvettU The 
•ooMqqanoe it, tbot m, m\ and m" ha^n.to tevuvw 
v«leeitiMr«, r'tf. and r^9, and momenta «rt; m'r'A niV^. 
Nov if^reuum which would jut prereat thii moliea in 
the leme time u the aj^died pieeson generated it. were 
A 



applied in the oppoiite direction, tbo three mewuree w ip- 
pliod would eountcrbaianco tlie pressuro at P> Bat [Paxi- 
■cne] the prosiuren which in the Mme time produce 
motione ere to one another ae the momenta produced, so 
that if o-Pe represent the preuure at P, those applied in 
the contrary direction at in, m', and n", ore a.mr9, ajn¥e, 
and a.m'V’A But the flret acts perpendicultrlv at tlie 
extremity of the arm a, the others at the arms r, r, and r''. 
Hence a.mr9 x r-f aj»Vfl x r* -1- ajn’V'fl X r" must bo 
the same as a.Br X a. whence it b eridont that 
_ Pva __ 

the denominator of vhicli u what bos been caliod the mo- 
mcnl of inertia of the system. Hence it follows that the 
communication of a given pressure at o given distance from 
tlie axis of rotation will cause an angular velocity which is 
inversely os the moment of inertia: if the masses or their 
distancet were increased in such a way as to double the 
moment of inertia, tho angular velocity produced by o given 
proBSuro would be only the half of what it would have neen 


before the chonge. 

The moment of inertb may be represented by Zmr* (sum 
of all the terras of tho form mr*) and the whole moss by 
Zm. Zxit k bo such a distance that if the whole mass were 
concentrate at that dislauoe. the moment of inertia would 
not be alte^: that is, let Zm x A* « Zmr*. Then A is 
vbst was <eie the rudi'ut (j^gyrution. [Gyastion.] 

The property which is most imrartant in the actual dete^ 
mioatioa of moments of inertia by the integral calculus u 
ono in virtue ^ which the moment may bo found with 
nspeet to any axis when it is known with respoot to 
a parallel axis passing through the centre of gravity, 
let. PQ be an axis passing through O the centre of 
gravity, and letAB be another axu parallel to PQ and 
distant from it by GR or A. Tlien, whatever the moment 
of inertia ni^ bo when P Q is the axis, that with retiiect to 
A B is found by adding tho moment of inerUa of tho whole 
ayatem concentraleil in O, or Zm x A*. That b 
Pi 


rotatory motiona u the notangle ra mensuration. We shall 
ne a rartber ue of this function in Oscillation, end also 
a practical mode of Itnding the moment of inertia. 
MOMO'RDiCA EliAn'RIUM. or Wild Cucumber. 


• I 

^ 1. (oxb AB) 3 M. qf* I. (axb ?Q) -h Moss of ays- 

the molt sppesn that of oU axfl||LraUel to a given axb 
throughtAoihiertb b least axbwhkb puses 

greatest nowitre of gravity; so. that, eaitrit paribat, the 
passu produced by a ^ven Ibrce when the axb 

post throiigh llN^tre of gimrTty. Of all the axes which 
right snglu to tMn of gravity tbert on three, eoeb at 
and on two. whieh pDotiiia^timarlHdilo 
From what hu boen igmtipol ox^ TRotatipiU 
tfce ammoBt af iiMvthr b u msjr odfo be ■pfUbM^tlut 

^rtoat ib tm eoauikatioo or 


end (Miy; p aisea ai ng the power of ejecting, along with a 
mucilagiB|M gnonish juiea, the eomprassed ovate smooth 
seeds; otTwhieh oooount it u called the squirting cucum¬ 
ber. The juiu fau on extremely bitter taste, and wen in 
very smell quantity oets violently u a hydrogogiie eathart ic, 
producing uumoroua watery stools. It own its power to an 
acrid ana drostie bittar extractive, to which the name of 
Elatmn bu bun given. Tbb b soluble in oleobol, rather, 
and fst oils, but swodj soluble in water or dilute olkaliiH 
or acids, while stmMig oows-dutn^ it. 

The very minnte doee whieh b required of elalorium 
recommenos it in many eases u a remeoy in dropsy, espe- 
eiolty ascites, but few pecsons can bear the viidence of its 
action ftir any eonsiderable time; two or three days shiinld 
always bo allowed to dspeo before reputing tho di^ It is 
apt to cense vomiting os well os purging and a doso of even 
a quarter of a groin may pnduoe sueb extreme action os to 
linx the patient into a atato of alarming debility. 

It should tberefote only bMiaed when milder means have 
been previously tri^ witnouc success, and it ^ould bo cx 
hibited with great precaution. Surrounding the abdomen 
with a tight bondi^ will lessen the disposition to r»iuliiig. 
whieh b apt to be experienced from tho rapid removal of 
Uio fluid dutendiog tbe uvity of the peritoneum. 

MOMOT, or )iA)TMOT. [Pbionites ] 

MOMPAX. [Obahada, Kxw.] 

MONA. [ANOLXstv: Han, Isle op. 1 
MO'NACHA, rMvaciCAPiDiB.] 

MO'NACHISM (feom tbe Ore» fiAyct, alone; whenre 

f wiZtitt, to live alone; and fuvaxVt a solitary, or a monk), 
n thb its proper and original signifleation of a solitary, a 
monk may be coosidwed m only another name for on ana- 
choret or aneboret (in Greek, dvaxs^uMc), that is, a person 
who withdraws from society, a r^iue; or for an ereiniie, 
corrupted into hermit (in tim same way u tbe old and more 
correct othniol^ has be^i corrupted into hmtben), in Greek, 
Ip^roc, tlmt is, a dweller in a deaot or solitude. 

llie practice of retiring from the world for mortiflratiun 
or pious contemplation bos bun in use from time imme¬ 
morial in the Brohmitiiul and other religions of tliu Bust, 
and was known even among the Jews long before the liinli 
of Chrbtianity. We need mention only the instance of tlic 
prophet Eluan, to whom Catholic writers indeed ore fund 
of referring as the founder of monachism. An exauipio 
of still more venerable antiquity b afforded by tho Nuxa- 
rites, male ond female, describw in tho sixth rhapter of 
the Book of Numbers, whfso ‘vow of separation' however 
lasted only for a eertsin flxed time. 

In tho eariiett days of Chrotianity. many of the converts 
to tbe new religion, in their ambition to signalise themselves 
by extraordinary \aitv, adopted a nmarkahlo severity of 
life and strletoen of nli^ns observance, whence tlioy 
came to be known by tho name of ascetics (in Greek, 
dmiTalh fhst'is, lileroiiy, exeroisert. Another name by 
whi^ they are sometimes spoken of by tiie early occlcsias- 
lical writers b 'Spoudmi (ewe«2a!M), toot b, sealots. Thu 
eonneetion of Aeie osoetioi with tbe description of persons 
aftorwiirds ealled' monks bos been a subject of much dis¬ 
putation, tbe odmirm and champions of the monastic 
system in general assorting tbe idtmtity of the monks and 
Oicetica, om thotr opponenta mointaialng that oseeticism, 
01 it exbted in the prindtfve dlnrah, arid monaobbm, as it 
jmngup Inalatsr oali inMe two things wholly dbtinct. 
The trutn appoon to m that the early oseetica wore cer¬ 
tainly not uaivoaalfe, nor nerbapo even genorolly, monks 


that the early oseetici wore cer¬ 


tainly not univoealfe, nor perbapo even generally, monks 
dr MlitaHei; but itiff a separation, mote or loss rigid, from 


social life w«i otw obvioos diode of mortification and dovo- 
tionai otMCUtitfo. OM one that was undoubte^y practised 
by BDiga or tife MoqMe^ though most probably' without any- 
lUteg WYoDi end dtbsr mstbodlool rettric- 
t of'toongdbisttt in ito mature suto. 
thoBiiiiyksi 6 mu be herd oteewed. are com- 
oA flWd the jltwoldMt of the Tberapoutra, or 
m tdVUted tbfte|k» tbe kke Mareotb, 

ofEiB^aiid wva pievieualy cast off 

MMsSySie w nce bftBofr aettm fee ttwUoiaie 
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l&w, )ia{l embraced Christianity in great nuBaberf very soon 
uAur its promulgaiton* ' Tlio austere life of the Sssenians,* 
Kuys Gibbon, ‘ tboir fasts and excoromunicatiras, the .com¬ 
munity of goods, tUeiHove of celibacy, their seal fbr mutyr- 
<lon), and the warmth, though not tho purity, of their &ith, 
idtoudy oRVavd a very lively image of the primitive (fiwiplino.’ 
iDixiineaiid FufAvWp. 15.) .Andinaaot^ ftftor tdiptting 
that KiMuigc, in his ' Bistuire dee J-uiiii,'Ina denionstrate^ 
an ei>itc of Eusebius and a crovrd ef ttoderqtCa^^DUcs, that 
Jie Thera peutee were ncithcr.Chcsitlana nor uoiriis^he adds, 

* it still remains probable that Uiey changed tbeTt name, 
prcsorvisl their manners,adoptedeome new articlea of fiutb. 
and gracliiiiliy becamo tho fedben of the Egyptian asoetica.’ 
At'tcrtvurJs(cliap. 37)k.bQ saoeas distinctly to npreaent the 
ascetics as tho fatherr. of the monks, ‘They,’he eavs, 

* surii>ii»Iy rcnouncod tbo businosa and tho pleasures of the 
ngc; abjurcsl the use of wine, of flesh, and of marriage; 
chastised their body, laortiAod their affeotione, and em¬ 
braced a life of misery os the price of eternal happiness. 
In tho reign of 6)nstanliDe (a.D. 309-337) the ascetics tlod 
I'roin a profano and dmnorato world to porpeliial aolitudu 
or roli;;<ous socioiy. like the first Christians of Jerusalem, 
they resigned tho use or Uie properly of their temporal 
joisscsbiuhs; ostablisiiod regular communities of the samo 
.s.'S and a similar disiKisUion; and assumed Uw names of 
Aermilx, nio/iMt, and orwcAorsir, expressive of their lonely 
j't’licat ill a natural or artificial desert.' 

It is iidinitted on all hands that tbo hximediato founders 
•if monni-bbiQi were two Buyptiaus, named Ihtnl and An- 
ihoiiy. Sl..lcrotiic cults liio luriUGr tbo author of that mode 
iiriil'u. tlm luiicr its illustrutur—'hujus vitso auctor Paulus, 
illusirahvr ciiain Aiilonius.' fllitiron., Hp- Eustoch., 

o. Hi.) Paul IS designated thcTbebean. An account of 


St. Anthony, as ho is stylud, and of the progress of the 
iniiiiasti'i system during liis life, which e-xtendud from a.d. 
-j.'il It) A.i>.'3jG, has elreoily been given under hLs name 
(li. !ii>i. AYo shall only nutu bero flint ilie first nimmtic 
t-nmiiiunily is said to have been established at Phuium, 
iivur Aplirodktopolis, in the Tbebais of Egypt, about the 
yivr .H)j or that is, after the cessation of the persocu- 
iions ul)i<'h had originally drh'eii Anthony, Paul, and 
others to iho dcMirts. Sinetly speaking however this and 
f-tluT nmiia^teries apiiear to have been founded nitlier by 
j) iiiliuiiy's diiiciples, and in obedieiico to tlie spirit which 
Ids e\ui.i|>lu h.-ul diffbsed, than directly under his own su- 
]u'jaii(*(idi.-iicc. 

ur tlie^v tlisciples. the niott eminent was Paehoiniue: if 
lilt: iM iaii persecution and Autliony gave rise to mono- 
(dii.'iii, tUDiiasierius owe tlieir erigiu to Pachumius and 
ilio peaceful liiiK-s of ConaUntine. The antient writer 
..f tlm ‘Aota PacUotnii’ makes Anthony acknowledge 
ili:s iiuuself in the fuDowing speech to ono pf tlie dis- 
. iplcs of Paohomiua:-* When I first became a monk, 
tluTu was os yet no monastery in any part of the world 
uhoiv: Olio man was obliged to take care of another, but 
every one of the antient inoiilu, when tbo persecution was 
ended, exerrised a monastio life by himself in private. But 
afterwards your fttber Pachomiua, by tho help of God, 
ofteta-<l Ihw.’ Gibbon has in a few wbtds well sketched 
the first stage of the prognisi of the new inititutipnTho 
prolific coloiiios of inoDutnultipUed with rai>id iDcreasoon 
the sand.s uf Libya, upon tho tocks'ofThebais. aud in the 
ciiius r>r tho Nilui To the south of .Alexandria the moun¬ 
tain and adjacent dcsort of Nitria .were pceplod by five 
tiiunsand auach<rels; and.tbe travellervay still investigate 
(he- riiiiiii of fifty nKiiiuateries. which were, plauted in that 
barren soil by the disciplss oC Afltbony.. In the Upwr 
'J'lichnis the vacant island uf Toheiuta. vU oQeupied by Pa- 
choniius and fourteca hundeed of. hi> ■ That huly 

nl>bot anccossivoly fo'nnded ailM monastoROS of men and 
one uf womeu, and the fiulivttt of Essttt saattfoln col- 
Iccicd fifty thonsKiid jcUgioBi persons who IWtowed his 
aiigcUc rulo of discipline.' Thistestiid ib Elusion to the 
fable that Pacbomius, wEo,lucviy.dd till tho^rnkUIoof the 
fourth conlury.' had fOeetved InsruMby r^ntlolion 
from aR kngel. Tb« qlhur moft .MlobtatOQ farlTpropagf- 


bisbop of Tourr, by whom it was, about a-d. 370, iofrodueed 
into Gaul, whence it is nuerally sopp^l to havo been im¬ 
ported into tbe British Islos by Peligius, about the begin¬ 
ning of the fifth century. • 

At tlRitall the eummunities of monks fbllowca tho rule 
of Pachomius, and therefore they wore mA distinguished 
intovarions oilers, as in later tines, but took tbeii names 
ftom the places wheto they were csisblisbed, os tbe monks 
of Muunt Scelbis, of Tubuime, <if Nitria, of.Csnopus, &c. 
But beiudcs tho monks that livod in oommuiiilies, and wbo 
were called ftom that circumsUucc CanoMre, or sometimes 
Synoditte, and by the Egyptians, according to 8t Jerome, 
Much'S, there were fur some ages divors otlier species, 
which the ecclesiastical antiquarians havo taken much pains 
to distinguish. Some lived, altliough in the same district 
of thu wildemessi yotall in soparatc cuics or cells, nitd with¬ 
out any association or common govcinmcut, in which case tho 
collection of hermitages wiu eallud a Laura, according to 
Epiphaiiius. Another sort are described fay Cassian under 
tho iiomo of Sarabait/t, and wore called by tho Egj-piians 
Bentboth, according to Sfc Jerome, who says that they lived 
two or three together, without any rulo, but Mch after his 
uwn fashion, taking up their abode for tbe most part in 
cities and fortified stations (jMttellu). In other respects he 
gives a very bod account of them: allbough they were wont 
to contend with each other, he says in extraordinary feats 
uf fasting, yet at other times they would indulge to as much 
excess in riotous festivity; all things abovt them were 
affected; loose gloves (inuiiicso), puffed-out boots (caligo 
follicautcs), coarse clothes, frequent sighing, much visitation 
ol till} young women, violent inveighing against the clergy. 
Ill siiort, concludes Jerome, thoy are the pests and haiicsof 
Iho church. Another species of these early monks or soli¬ 
taries were those called Sl)hta), that is, pillar saint* (from 
ercAoc, a pillar), the founder of whom wos ono Simeon, a 
Syrian shepherd, who having, in a.d. •IDS, when ho wns 
only Ihirlocii vuars uid, left his Hocks and johicil a moAaalie 
uvtumunily, afterwards withdrew hiiuscir to a mountain 
about 3U or JU inile.i east from Antioch, and there,coDfiiiing 
hiiobulf by a chain within a maiidra, or circle of stones, 
procceiled at hist to mke up his residenro on tho lop ofapillar, 
which was groduidly raised from the height of nine to that 
of sixty fed. Simeon Stvlitcs died a.d. 451, after having, 
it is said, existed for thirty yearn at the last mentluned elu- 
v.vtion in the ah. ‘ llubil and exercise,’ says Gibbon,' iii- 
htrueted biin to maintain his dangerous situation without 
fuar or giddiness, and successively to assume different 
posturos of devotion. He sometimes prayed in an erect 
iiUiludo, with hi5onisln.tc1icd arms inlne form of across; 
but bis most familiar pr.'ictico was tlial of bending hU 
meagre skeleton from the forehead to the feel; and a cu¬ 
rious spcciator, iiflcr ninnlKriiig twelve hundred and forly- 
Ibur rojielilions, at length desisted from the endless account.' 
This strange sort uf piety however does not seem to have 
proved very coutagioua; 'among Iho few pillar saints, be¬ 
sides the contriver of tho practice, whoso names aro 
rocordcil, tbo most famous arc, another Simeon, styled 
tha Younger, who is said to have occupied bis airy watch- 
tower for sixty-eight years, and ono Alypius, who left 
tbo bishopric of Adrianoplo for this other sort of episcopacy, 
and, it is uflhmcd, kept singing pbalnw and hymns between 
heaven and earth, at all hours of the oay and night, fw the 
full space of tlirccscorc years and leu, wliilo a choir of 
monks uiid two ciioirs of virgins, sealed on the ground bo- 
Icnt the aid of their voices to swell the strain. About 


tors ofmonacliism afdSilaripD, afli 
who carried the sysun ' 

Athanasius, bhhod ot Ajok;^ 
Romo, A-D. 3^40 [A-mANASi): 
baste, or Schastia, by *li^ 
Armenia and Pimhlagontt; I 
the province of rontu^ 

P.C, No. »51. " ' 



low, 


the beginning, or. as ulhcni think, about the middle, of the 
fifth century, a pious individual, named Alexander, set up a 
new fkshioii ofmonacliism at Constantinople, the prefcssors 
of which recciveil tbo name AcoBmetoi (m Greek, 
d«a.u.|riO, that is, tho watchers, or Iho sleepless, from Uieir . 
praclico of dividing themselves into three which 

took the performance of divine service in unbroken sqcc^ 
sion, so a* to keep up a constant sound of devotiw^ugh- 
out the entire round o^io twenty-four hoiirt. The Aott« 
mein, sometimes aXtmfSlffditf.Jnra Studmt, a 
nobleman, who become one of their locioty, and buUt a 
fkmous monastery for ibcin. which, after h^waa.namad 
StwBum, were held in groat ciUmatwrw wfi 
numerous at ConslanUnople. Alon^a of 
mav be placed another description .of flmtasbO eBUnHUts, 
tol the Boowi. w Grasing Mtmka, wjwe whim i% wu to live 
mUke the beasts of the field, inh^tting no houses, and eating 
iiritherbreadnorfles^bigtllwtll^BhMtn^Mbem^^ 
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as Ihey rontlmied williout roasing to make the wilderness 
resound with their hymns and psalms, and when it was time 
to oat, eyiivy nian, lukiiig his knife in lus band, and pro- 
cooding to cut or for niiuself a dinner of herbs from (bo 
ground. *Sri]l anolhur sort of old munki » made mentiou 
of under tliu name of Oyrovagi, the V'aMbond Monks u 
tho ipiihct be translated. St. Benedict describes'' 
tlic^ a^ rambling about continnally from province to pro* 
1 inec, getting Ihumselvos well entertained fur three' or four 
<Iuys al every evil tbev came to. mere slaves to tlioir glut* 
toiiuus appetites, uud in all things worso even than the 
Sarabariim.. 

From t^iis gkntuli it it evident that the institution of rao- 
nachism liad arrived at a slate of very oonsidcrubUi corrup¬ 
tion both in tho Eastern and the Western chnrrlics, when 
St. Benedict aroso to rufttroi it, in the latter, in (ho curlier 
part of (Iks sixth century. [Bknbdict, Saint, nnd Benbuic* 
Ti.NK Okdkh, vol. IT., p. 813.] ll does nut iijii ear liuwever 
ihnt Ucnt^Jl, in drawing up wliul is culleil Ins Kegulu 
Munachuruin, or Ride, hail any iiitcnlion of founding u now 
order of m>)iiks;. Uo uriiiM u> if he doKigncil it for the use 
of all the moimateiics llien u.xu<liiig- In point of lucl, from 
the yiHtr s:io. or i'Ji, accui<liiiv;luolheiv, when hoeslabiished 
bis tirsl monastery nt Monto Casino, till- after the com- 
mciiceiDedt of the Uiirteeulh century, when the new men- 
flicunt orders made their apj>caranee, a.i Uie priiicipul 
monusteries that wore fouu'lcd throughout Europo were of 
the Beuediclina order. The CurthiiMuiis, Cislorcians, 
Graiidini(inteiisos. I'nomunstraii-iisos, Cluiiiocs, &c., wore 
ail miiy so luaiiy varieties of Bcuvtlielincs, Tho hisloriuns 
Ilf inoiiiieliiKm indeed reckon up Inuniy-llirec subdivisions 
of lliis order m i^i, disliiignishod only by such lucnl or other 
yiH'cific apiK-tlalioDs. and by wuiie slight diil'crciicos of liabit 
unil di-cipliiio. The imiuvalions iiilrodnci.-il by lienedict 
were of course longest in penctraling to tlie nion: remote 
corners of CInWiendom; und pcrliups in no other piul of 
Kiii'.t|>e were they so long in boiug (;encr!uly received us in 
tlie British islands. Bede oud others deiiuminate iho svs- 
lem which prevailed among the British monks before the 
arrival of St. Augustin in 0'J7, the apiisrolic diseiphiic; 
but It was probubly merely llte antieiil rule of I’achomiiis. 
It is even disputed wlietbcr St. AiiguMiuc brought over 
uiih him the rule of St. Honedict; und at ail evoiils it is 
lulcnldvclear that that nilo v.us nut uiiiver.>ully uMublislu-d 
ill the Kriii'b clmTclios till its obscrv.iH' C wm, cnlurml by 
St. Diin^liui imd his friend Oswald, ni the u-ign of Edgar, 
after the middle of ihc tenth centnvy. 

Mouuwbilu in the Kiiaterii church also mnnastcvics and 
nunneries hail been iiwlo tlio subject of Ictriil n-gulnlion by 
acoiisuintiouof Ju-itiiiian(Nov. .>). ii'ldr.>«id loKpipbaiiius, 
the- archbiRhop of Ooiistunliii ipie and ulc.umenic palnarcJi, 
ill the coiuuUhip ol Bi-lisunus, 4.n. 515. By lhc!.c eiiiiel- 
ments no monastery could licfoundod except the ground was 
first Ciintecraied by the bi.'hop within whose diocese it was, 
who was reijuired to pul up n cross on tho spot. Persons wero 
nut i>errotttcd to a.ssume the muuastic hubit till after a 
three years’ probation, and Ibo abbots were re¬ 

quired, during this tiino, to examine well into their life, 
c-onvorsation, and fitness for the juoimstic profession. On 
being approved, the candidates aviumtHl the dreas and lon- 
suro. ^th fiee portftu and slaves wero tdiko admissible 
'into monasteries, B.adS(tn received on the same fooling in 
sdl i-espeots. A master might claim aud lake away hie skive 
witliiii the thro# years, if he could prove that the person was 
his slave, and had nm away for theft or any other offence ; 
but not othorwiso. Thus the monasteries bcciimo a place of 
lofugc to slaves who had severe masters. The law oi daiiiud 
(hat the monks should rat together, and should all sleep in 
H cumnmn dormitory, eacli iu bis own bed; but nn exception 
.. v.as made in ftvour of those called a>i;.c]iorets und besu- 
I’hasts (uvaxwpgrot tni •i'roxuvrni), who led u contemplative 
life in perfection (suclv is tge pbravi). and were allowed to 
liaro sepa^lc cells. It. seems that a issu could leave his 
Tiioimsury and enter the world agsui, il|ou;^h it wosron- 
M-leiod sinful; but as stt tfae prpj^y which he had not 
lU^Misisd uf betbre entering (ho monastery (subject to some 
pr ivi .ions for his wife or ohihlren, if he had any) becamo 
.tbii pr.ipcrty of monastery on his entering it, if he chose 

lolvuvuii, he'ooidd not take with bint« racoverepy part 
of his pt.rpcri^‘ Cdihacy and chastity ^Q>rl'C^irc4 of the 
monks, ib'iu^h at this rimo' 

Uib ckri^l porsons, aa.sin«ci};j|fmM|dccs.*’;'^rth«r.rft- 
guUtioiu on the life of mifiM tiwjwips ore iKmtainwm 


tho 134th Novel. A monk was prohibited from entering a 
female monastery (for ono woixl only is used in ihoso laws 
for tiialo and fcnialo convents), and a nim was proluintod 
flora enturing a male monastery, under any pretext what¬ 
ever. Other rvgulatious to the some general cITect of cn- 
fuiring chastity iiud the due obsutvancu of all monastio 
duties aro prci^bed hy the legislator. 

■ In tho earliost ago ’of Um monastic system, the monks 
were left at liberty at to many tbiogs which wero after¬ 
wards made the aul^eet of strict regulation by tlic laws 
cither of the stote or the church. St. Atliaimsius, in 
olio of his epistles, spraks of biahoiw llmt fu-it, and monks 
that vnt and drink; bishops that drink no wine, und monks 
that do; bishops that ara not married, and many itioiiks 
tliat are tho fiithars of ehlldras. Otjgiatdly, too, mouks 
were all laymen ; and, although it graidualiy become 
more and more the common practico for them to take holy 
orders, it was not till the year 1311 that it was made obli¬ 
gatory ut>on them to do so by Pope (dement V. Nor was 
uny vow of celibacy or any other parlienUr vow fuimally 
loKcii hy tho earliest monks on their admission, ll appeurs 
even that it:yras not unusual fur persona to embrace tho 
inoiiaslic life witli the intention of only coniinuiiiK luuukH 
for n few years, and fur tliose who hod spent some liniu iu h 
monastery actually to return to the world. 'tVo have jnsl 
seen how the practice as to some of these points came at 
length to be regulated by tho Imperial law. 

The word nun, in Greek Novi'c, in Latin Sotinit, is s-nid 
to be ufEgyptian origin, and to signify a virgin. Another 
account is, that the original inenuing of the 1 Jitiu wuma, 
t^ovnana, or n»»Rani«, was a penitent. The Italians still 
Use fionno nnd »on»a for a grandfather and Brandnmibi-r. 
Cvpi'ian ami Terlullian, in the latter part of Iho Hurd cen¬ 
tury, make mention of virgins dedioatinj* themselves to 
Christ. Such a practice was indeed a iiulnral inudu of 
sulf-aacritice, which bad been femiliar to all rcligiuns. Some 
of these ciTlesiustica] or canonical virgins, ns they mcto 
called, appear already to have fenced ihoiusolvcs iutu cum- 
munitios, similar to thoso of the monks; but others cim- 
tinuod to reside in their fhthers’ houses. The progress of 
Ictnalc monachism however, from the rudeness ami Inxiiy 
of tho first form of the institution, to tho strict rogululum 
which cliaractemed its maturity, moved on side by side 
with that of mm monachism. 

Monaslories are called hy the Greek fetliccs iml mily 
Mni’itirrihu/i and Moval, but also sometimes ilui is, 

holy places; lyyovpit'tta, tho residences of the ubbiit.s, >i)h'd 
iiyoi'itivut, or cliiefs; fiMpat, inrlosurcs; nnd f/iPiTiiT7><f>i'r, 
pi.iccs of rellootion or meditation, that being one uf (hu pur¬ 
poses to which ^ey wore very uorly .applied. For n gencinl 
account of the difieront sorts of religious houses, and of tln-ir 
govornment, see the article* Abbbss, Aubey, Auoot, nnd 
Co.VVKNT. 

The habits and other pccu1iarilic.s of the principal orders 
of monks and nuns are explained under tlte naino of each. 
It is only necoasary to notica here, that the three vows of 
chastity, poverty, ond obedience are taken bv all monks ami 
nuns at their admission. All, both male and female, 
likewiao receive the tonsure, like all tho ecelcsiastirs of the 
Roroiah church. In lUl the ordara the candidate fer admis¬ 
sion must first undergo a novitiafe, which varies from uiio 
to three years. The age at which novices may make pro¬ 
fession diflers in diSererit countries; but the rule luid down 
by tbo couocil^Trcnt only requires (hat tlie psrty.uhctber 
male or female, should be sixteen. It is scurcly necessary 
to add, tbsl in the modern consMtution of umiachiMn, tho 
Vows and status of aptofossedposon. os indeed of all eccle¬ 
siastic. ftte by the Uw of the Roman church for life nnd 
indelible. * 

Tlio greatest revolntionhy vhteh the bisiory of uonacbisin 
has been marked ainaoUte esUdilishmciit of Uio rule of Ni. 
Benedict, was the riip, in. the beginning of tho thirioeiilh 
cciiitlry, of the l|en4W<ft Of thoso an acoouiu has 

already beoa'given n&dAir. 0if,:i>icird Fbiau: nnd further 
]i.-irtioulan IKU hib (<>i^ W^er the names of the sevcnir 
ordsts. \ 

genial rf mopartic'estaldisbmcnlswas 

otieiaNae bPjhe Jtefermaliou in our own 

and an .^af gbubraf^ ftorif the Romish 

cliurcW^Toeti fV«;b|^F^Iela' few Frotcslant m'dnaaiio cs- 
labii^ai%fe.’iA stf^ Wds'c^Ocrmaiiy. Bvoh in somo 
’Cet^Uerajp^al^ in OormgDy-and France, the 
Ahmker u^ lBiito'ui^lish bevo'greatly reduced 
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wthin the last fifty or sixty yftirs, and fhc weuJtb and power 
ot tbuTC of them that siili exist most loalermlly eartail<‘d. 
The reform of the Gerimui mcniustcrirs whs bo^m by tliu 
emperor Joseph II.: thiMC of Traueo were all mpiiftray 
at the roiiimencomeiil of tbu Rntoluiion; but some of 
them hnvehecu set upe^uin.tbunKh with diminishedsplon* 
dour, since the restoration of the BotirhoDd.' Since the re¬ 
laxation of Uie penal lawn, scyeral Rman C^tbolio nun- 
.ncrics have bcuii erected jn England and ^tUnd, as well 
as in Jrc-lani). Monks and duos of all dCscrlpltons still 
awunu in Italy, and in the countries of South America, 
lately siilijt'ct to tbe Spanish and Koclugiiose crowns; in 
S^)ain and FurtufjpJ all inunasteries haro been suppressed 
within tlicMi few years. E*uu m modem times wo still hear 
occiisioiially nf the institution ofa new order of monka One, 
calleil the Cunurogation of the Blessed Virgin Mary, was 
established by Uio late' Pupo Leo XIL in Ih'ZS. But tho 
tiio.st imvoi-tiwit new order of mouhs, founded in the Roman 
Catholic cliureli since the first outbreak of the Reformatiuii, 
is tlmtof tbu Jesuisis: for on account of which see vol. xiti., 
p. 110. [Monk.] 

(AmiiTig the most important works on the Object of nio- 
iiachisni ore the following' ‘Nebridii a Miiiidi'lhcim An- 
tinuarniiii hfoiiasticnm,' fol.,Vieu., 1630; ‘ Philippi Bouitiuii 
Orduiuiii Keligiusorum Gatulogus,’ 3 vuls. 4to., Kcni, I'uG- 
H;' Uistiiirede^UrdrcsMonasliquos RcligieuxclMilitaircs,’ 
par li! i‘iVe IIip|)u1yfc U^lynt, Par., 6 twls. 4tu., 1714, &i-.; 
and nouv. edit., Crumo's 'Pragraal. (iesclnchle dcr 
voniuhiiisteii Munchsorden,' 10 vols. Lcipi;., 1774-1^3; 
Taiinur’ri ‘NoliUa Munastico,'fol. 1744; Pugdalc’a ‘ Mo- 
iiaslirun,' new edit by Caylm' and Ellis, 6 vols. fol., lSi‘2- 
.30; Fo»brf»okc's 'Britidi Monachism,’ 2 vols. fivu, I80'.'. 
See also Tliomnsin, ‘BUeiplino do I’Eglise,’ Unn. i.; Bitig- 
haiu's ‘ Aiitiqiiitic.sof tliu Christian Churcli,’ bunk vii.; and 
Uibixiii’s ‘ 1X:<‘, and Kali of Rom. Erap.,’ chan. 37.J 

MO'NACO, the Piiucipality of. a small stale iu the 
^Vl‘all•^ll Kiv'ioru of Gcina. It consists of tho small loniis 
of Mutiucii and Mentone and the village of Rueeubrunu, 
with a -innll terrilury about live miles in length along ihe 
uciiisl, lielweeii Nizza and Ventimiglia, and extends itilund 
u'nuiil lluce iinU'!,. 'flio connin' is rocky, being on the 
suiitlicrii slu|H‘ of thuMuritime Alps, whicn lieio approach 
close to llie soa. The town of Moniicn is^nilt uuasli-eji 
iiaki-d KH'k rising aboA the so<vcoa.st, is fortified, oiid has 
alioni 10011 iiihnhilants, and a harbour for small ves-cU. 
Muiiloiu-, rarthur to the cast, lies on the sea-shore in a iiitr- 
niw sh ip Ilf fertile laud, shollerod by the mountains fnim 
the luirih uimK and planted with olive and Icinoii trees: 
it has a warm souihcrii climate, and carrieson some trade by 
sea. Mentone has about 4000 inhabitants; and a hfuidsome 
ehiin-h. Since tho fourtcentbcentury,thU little principality 
has been in possession of the Gonocse ftmily of Grimaldi, 
under tho protection of France and of tbe Genoese republic. 
Tile actual prints: of Monaco, Oiiorato V., is a peer of Fr.aiice, 
and genurHlly lives at Paris, but be acknowledns the king 
of Sardinia as his' suserain,’ and tho town of Monaco bos ii 
Sardinian garrison. He ba.s a palace at Monaco and a hand¬ 
some villa near Mentone. He draws from hU little slato a 
revoiiuc of about 300,000 froiics, IS.DOOf. sterling, of which 
loss than one-lioif supplies tho charges of the ndministra- 
tion, and the rust is for tho uso of the prince. (Bertolotti, 
Vutg^io neUti Xi]gw;-ia 3fari7/tm<t.) ■ TJm name of Monaco 
ia derived frms a temnlo dedicated to HejMlcs Munoecus, 
that is'soliiary,'which stood on the tock^nete the town 
iiDw Btahds, Strnbo (iv. 803) plaeos it at the distaxico of 
2 U(i stadia from Aniipolis, tlie tn.idorh AptibOs. 

MONAGHAN, a county in the provuico of Ulster in 
Irehiiiil. bounded on the norlli by the couiiiy of Tyrone, 
from whicli, toward tho north-east, it ti wparated by the 
river Bluckwaler; on the oast by the etmnty bf Armagh, 
from which, in oiio part, it b separated bythe liver Fano; 
on thu Miiith-cast by the couiily of Loutb, oujlw south by 
that 6f Meath, tnu ou tb» south-west by tw of Csvan, 
from all throe of it iS.paitiy or entirely seMtat^ by 
rAgnu, 0 fooder Of the GlyilO; and oh Ihq urast and 


the lAgn 
nurrii -west by tlie eotsty 
county is that of 
(limeiisions are tho 
north by west to 
Blackwatcr to those of.the 
west-nortb-wGSt to 
hood of Clones to the 
Fao^ 38 miles. The 
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BiMufort V a il/op '/ Ireland), in 1722, at 450 

bij'iare EiiuIUh miles, or 288,060-Buglisb acres, and by 
Mr.. Wt^kultcdd. in 1812 {Aeeo^t /rcfon<A SH„u\tiea, 
Poltlirat), at 509 square miles, lu the l*opiilui loii Re- 
turtis for'1-831 the arcs is givOn,‘ftroin the bc:l auihuritice 
extant,' at 377,47'J acres; in tho ‘Hap oMrcIaiid’ pub- 
li'licd liy the Society for the Diffuskm of.Useful Kuyw- 
Icdge, at .313,682 English or statute acres; and in tevwss 
‘ Topographioiil Diclinnnry uf Irebiid,' from the Ordtmic': 
Survey, at :i27,o.i« *i;Uuio acres, of which 92.16 are uniin- 
pnivi d inimtiimn and bug, Clfi7 under water, and ib'o zest 
cuhiviile'l land. The ciniuty b one of thu most donraly 
^pled in Ireland, being sufi>a.ssgd only by the opnotlcs of 
Dublin, Atniagh, and Down; by the consUM of 1831 there 
were I95,53i> ;uliaU!tant.i. M.iiiauhan, tho asiiso-town, ih 
-S ituated in the iKicUu-m part »l' the county. GH Eiiglish 
miles in a straight line nortli-iiwrth-wcst of Uubtiiu or 73 
miles by tin: uKul-nxid through l>i»ghe'l.'«, CiurickuiarruMi, 
and Custic Bliiyuoy, in 15' N. lai. aud r,‘ 57' or 5 k' W. 
loiliT. 

‘The whole county is hilly, but tho hilU tccin 
as ir scattered in nn irregular luuiinor. without f<>ruiite< 
conliiuicd ridgc.t or chains.’ (Wakefield.) The prmtiiiai 
heights are, Slu-ve Bauuh or Slievo Beagh Mnuniaiiis, in 
the north, which define in that |>art the basiaof the Blark- 
wutcr: and thuso in the eat*, which rise alxiut tbe sources of 
the Fane, and are conni-'-W with the Fews Muuulams of 
Armiigli. (neaiifurt’s > Mully Ash bill in this group 
is 1035 fi-ot high. Tlie Slievn I’casli Mimulains form an 
Uiiiiiteivsliiig wiisle along the lioundan of this cuuiily un<l 
Tyrnno, and arc sterile witlioiil being picinrcsqiic. 

0'r'’j/i-i'i<vl Chiiriiclfr.- In tbe Nuutheru part nt tbe 
county is a &nia]l district. cxteiHimg to Kiiigse-mrl in the 
coiiiil} of’ Cavan, oecupic ! by IImj new red sabdalune or red 
iiiiirl- 'rills iiiriniiiioii eonlunis .1 valuable deposit of gyp¬ 
sum, in which however ii-t workings huvu vet Im-Vu i-».ni- 
nieiiced f.ir cniurtiercial junpose-.' Immtslijiely odj-iivi't 
to the I'cd'iiiarl disiriil on the ca-t in a small coal-field. 
Thnugti many trials liavc btvn made to olitaiii coal, jioive 
1i:ls }et ber-ii found ol sudi'-icnt va.ue to del'iu) the eXpun.-ie 
of Working; but 01,u be'I »f 14 luelic-S nnotlicr ut' 18 
inclicv, and sevrr.sl of mfeiior tliiekness, huvo been di.-co- 
ven d. Tlie nial-fiebl rosU on n small tract of carbutiiferous 
limestone, wlueh ciiips out fexm iH'iiealh it on uvory side 
(oxcepl where the c.sd and red-marl distric.ts arb uuniigii- 
oiis). and is itself iiisulaiHl iu the Irausilieii district uf the 
east of Ulster, C!arb<nnl'eroiis hnicstuue apiiears again iu 
Unit part of the county wliich lies nnrth-wv.’st of a line 
drawn tluinigli .Monaghan and Cbmos. Tbo Slievo Beagh 
or Slu-ve Baugh Moiiiiiains in this pari are coiuikuoI uf 
the rocks hchmging to the Culp si-ries uf this formation. 
Tliese lock- were l"ng coiisulen il to belong to the true 
coal foruiatiim; and sai-giiiiic but I'alhu-ious hojies wero 
long cuterl.inicd of tho discovery of.vrorkable beds of 
coal. This part of tlie coniily i, comprehended in tbb 
great limestone district of the unrth and middle of Irvdand. 
The v’cUow saiuDlono aud sandstone cong^luinerate, which 
form the lowest incmliers of the linicsioiio scries, appear in 
sumo places along the northern hot>\cr. 

Tho rest of tho couKly is occupied by Inc rocks nf the 
transition formation, which cover.an t'xlcnsivc-disiriet 
in the cast of Glstcr and north ulVeinstcr. Thes* tninsi- 
tinn rucks cniisist of cjaiiwuckc slate. Ik-ilo chi)-idalfX tliril 
slate, and chlorite sbilo, with hornblendo slate. Schistose 
porphyry, and other inctamurpbic rocks, where tho transi¬ 
tion and crystalline ruruiatioiis (granite, &c.) come iu contact 
or ap]irouch near ciich other. Escurs. or cskers. which are 
low sleep ridges of alluvial matter, usually composed of clay 
and limcsiime gravel, are found in several parts of tho 
county. Those near Tybulloii, not fur from Mou.vghau, ue 
cotuthiscil cntirolyof jasper, qiiarlx. agate-", argilloceow 

garni. ilrUh Haitway Cimtuutionrrt' Secant P^torti ■ 
Irowis, Toj). Diet.) -, 

Limcstotio of great variety and excellent nu^jly 10 miw- 
ried; also fine marble; and valuable fteestono-for. bujldjK|i{i > 
A fine white sandstone, dug in tbe Slieve Bpftfilf UMaMuMt 
Is extensively uwd for arclitieciunil purpgi» IfOMiMM is 
found, but of inferior nuulity, and gcvem'fiUTilea.'^ tUtes 
dt iluetones are worked. Lead-ore aud 

coniidorill^ works vm Greeted foe It, bbt they 

were aftormrdg a b milfied. Borne sotfonljKto is found, 
aodbriekeacthiDlitl^kllpaMof^ebott^ (Lewis’*. 
Diet.\ 
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11yllT(l^r(^JJ^y and Communiaiik>ns.-—7\\(i norllicrn part 
of liio oouniy bvlongs lo iho basin of tho Blm'kwulcv, the 
Boutlicni to tlic buiitK of tho Fuiie and ilic CSIydc, and the 
vestern to ih^ basin of the Erno. Tho Blackwator hoa 
about 10 or I'i milus of ita course cJong tho north-eaetero 
boundary, and several aticams which riw in the Slieve 
BcnKh Mountains ftll into it in Uiis part The Fane ris^ 
not far from Castle Blajney, and llowa south-east, partly 
ujion ami partly within tho border of the eonnty,' for 12 
or IS TDilos,bcforD it enters the rounly of Louth, through 
which it ttowa into the Irish Kco. The Clyde ^aes in the 
south part of tho county, and has a course parallel to the 
Fane; tho Lagan, a feeder of the Clyde, and a much more 
ronsidonblc itream, has about 13 miles of its course along 
tho southern boundary of the county.' Tlic Finn is tho most 
important of the at retiina which How into the Erne; it rises 
in the Slieve Deogh Mountains, and has nlHiut 20 miles of 
its course in this county, ^ono of these rivers nro naviga¬ 
ble. There is one navigable raiinl. imw in i>rogr»Bs tho 
'Ulster Canal, which ia to unite (/)ugh Neagh with Liugh 
Erne. It commences in tho river Ulaokwnter at Charl^ 
mont, and crosses tho comity in ii soiiih-woiit direction near 
Monaghan and Clones. Ita whole length, whon flnished, 
will Iw about 4fi miles, of which about 20 will be in this 
county. 

There are aereral longha, but all of them sniiill. The 
priiiciiHil are, Muckno Though, near Castle llbiyncy, in the 
eastern part of the county, and Inner Lough, on the' 
soutii-wc-st border, near llockcorry. Mtickno or Bnrrac 
Lough is of very irregular form, about 3 miles long from 
north-west to south-east, and in some ports about a mile 
wide: it contains a number of aroull islands. The river 
Knne runs through it. Lough Inner is about 3 wiles long 
from east to west, exceedingly narrow tbvuugboiit and of 
very irregular form. l,ougb Emy. near Em>valo, and Glas 
Lough, near the town of GUislougb, in the noribern part of 
tliu county; l/iugli Lcesborougli. Ixilwceii UouKcorry and 
Newbliss, and Lougb l^ng. near the village of Drum, in 
the w<»tern parts; the White Lough and Corllii Lougb. near 
Bnllybay, in the central i<nrls; I,ougli Figish, or Ezlish, 
Lough Avaghon. and l..oug]i Bawn, near Ballylraiu, in the 
soutbcTn part; Lough Hallyhou (tlirdugh which the 
runs), on the aoutheni Itorder of tho rounty, and Ijougli 
Boss, on the eastern border, arc next in size to Muckno 
and Inner. 

The ]irhicipal road is the mail-road from Dublin to Lon¬ 
donderry, which enters the rounty on the south-east aide by 
two branches, and runs north-nwlb wcsl through Currick- 
inacross (at or near which town the branches unite), Castle 
Blayney^ Monaghan, and Bmyvale, into the county of 
Tyrone. This ia t^o ouh' mad-ruad. A branch road runs 
from Carrickmacross by fiallybay, and rejoins tho main line 
at Monaghan. Other rood? lead from Carrickmacross to 
Dundalk, from Castle Blayncy to Newryandto Anuagh, 
and from Mon.’ighan to Armagh, and by Clones to Cavan. 
A road from Dublin by Navan (Meath), Kingseourt, and 
Cootchill (Cavan), tmaaes through Clones on the western 
side of the county, and joins the I-onduudercy mail-road at 
Omagh aiidTyronc. The principal traffic is from the poit 
of'Dwdalk (Liuth), on the one hand, to Carrickmacross, 
and from thence to Rhercock and (^tchill, in tho county 
ofC&vtn; and on th^flllier hand, to Ostle Blayney and 
Monaghan; from the port of Newry (Duwn), on tho ono 
hand, by Castle Blayiiey. to Ballybay and Newbliss in this 
county, and to^hercock and Cootchill, in the county of 
Cavan ; and on the other hand, by Newtown Ilamuton 
(Armagh) to Monaghan: and from the port of Belfast (An¬ 
trim), by Armagh, to Monaghan, Clones, and Nowbliu. 

' The portion of read most froquenteil by travellers is that 
fr^ CbsUe Blayncy, where roads from Dublin, Dundalk, 
and Newry ooBVerge, to Monahan. 

8(41} Agr*cul(ufo; Condition qf tho Pnph. —^Tbo soil of 
tbe oounty vatiN tanch, and the vai i:Uion is partly depend¬ 
ent oa ^.character of the surface; 'the low lands being 
generally wet and rooory, especially In tbe north-western 
ports near life Slieve Beagh Mountains, The ouutral dis- 
tiicta.^n)prcheBding the bateduea Of Monaghan, Cremornc, 
and Dartree or Dartry, are more fertile than any other part 
of tha county; allbongh the southern extremity eonsists of 
rich and productive lapd. The western side has ^ soil 
mtnrally wet, but eapable of great ||uMleiMnl>by manor- 
>g. (Lnris, Top. jWef.) ,. 

xsa ibUowiag patUculais of (he Com¬ 


missioners for iliqulrittg into the Stale of the Poor In Irt^ 
land’ U\irliameni<iry Papers/}r lt>:tG, vol. xxxiii.) have 
reforenqo chidly to the rarony of Monaghan, but may be 
probably extended, without miu)i variation, to tbe county ut 
large. The suil of the baruny is mostly a good loam, uih)!! 
a firm subsoil of clay mixed with lime, gravel, or sand. In 
the elevated parts toe soil is moory or peaty, with the sub¬ 
soil frequently ql^^. Lime, dung, clay, uhes, and peat 
are used for .rntmaret linio is dug near Monaghan and 
Gtaslough (barony of Though)- marling is little jinu-tisi'd, 
but burning the soil is common, though very injurious in 
most cases. Tlte barony of Monaghan is altogether a tillage 
district, except some** rough grazme’ in the mountains, on 
which some young catfle are kept: there is no grazing-hmd 
in the district capable of fkttening cattle. Sheep aro so 
rare that the assistant commissioners did not sco one in the 
Itarony, except in gentlemen’s dennesnos. Tho farms ore 
too small to Mmil of keening them with advantage, and the 
numlier has been gradually declining. Tlic average size of 
farms is B to 10 acres; a few fkrtaen, and but a fow, in Ihu 
barony hold ovor 60 and not exneeding 6ii acrua. Tho only 
persons ‘hQ|jUng above 80 teres are gentlemen who fanii 
their own estates. The sirs of the farms has dimini'ilMd 
with the increase of population; and though the mnsutiila- 
tion of the small holdiuga has boon an cbject of desire with 
tho landowners, little has been done to bring it ubuul, 
except the insertion in leases of clauses to ]irovenl alieua- 
tion and sub-lotting. About a fourth orfifrhuf tho farm 
is always left for grazing. Ejections have been resisted 
by tho peasantry when they have taken placu from any 
cause. 

Almost thcwlnle county belonea to absentees, and tbe 
estates arc consequently managed by agents. Farms are 
not commonly helu by lease, and tenancy at will is bccxiiu- 
ing more common; where leases are granted, they are com¬ 
monly for one life or for 21 yean, formerly thoy wore 
gniutod for three lives or 31 years. Middlemen nrc vr-ry 
rare. The rent of tilloge land ranges from 26 v. tw 
and 32f. 0<f. por Irish acre (Wl Irish s 108 English iunes), 
and in some instances it is as high as 40r. 

Tho usual rotation of oops on a small farm is, jxvlatocs, 
wheat or barley, oats (sown with clever), clover, Iheii pota¬ 
toes again; another not unusual rotation is, potalucs, (lux. 
whixit or barliy, oats with clovais The wheat grown is 
generally red wheat, and it is of inferior i|ualiiy; this is 
partly kacrihed to its being grown afrer potiitoes, instead of 
on u nakud fellow; partly to the weeds wmich uro uHnwod ti>' 
grow up with it; and partly to the want of proper iiiiii-liinos. 
fur winnowing and screening it. It is not uiiconiinoii ti» 
thrash in the Held, and winnow it in the open air by inc.ins 
of wind alone. ' Ihe grain is s^ in Mon.xghau market in. 
the bulk: thepoaaantry keep little of their own grain, sumc- 
cannot even keep tbe seed. Flax is grown to a groat oxient 
in the county, and is most valuable as a source both of la- 
dustry and proftt, hut it is not equal in quality to that oC 
the county of Armagh. 

Clover and vatebM are grown in. abundanec, but few 
turnips or mangel wursel. Green crops, especially c’lOYcr, 
have been increasingly raised of late years. The potato 
crop is very uncertain; the ground u commonly mwpared 
for it by burning it for manuro; tbe kind or potato 
cultivated for tbe peasantry arc ‘caps,’ which wi'il grow 
on inferior ground and yiud a plentiful return. There 
are few onfeii^; the faTmerado not consider them pro- 
(liable. 

From the want Of good pa^rage, no cattle are fattened, 
except a few on the demesnes of the gentry. Tho oalfle of 
the aistriet arebtiieflyef tbofrativo Irish hroed, of a reddish 
colour with a itreak of' white along the back. They are 
mostly brought #)m ODsnaiight, and ore turned out to 
graze on tbo moubllina. Many of them aro housed in 
winter,but thoHo^tbe poorer fenoers get little hay, only 
some straw,(ho MB of the'atubble-ground. Tbe brood 
of eatilt has lioui miich hspsoMt the Devon, Durham, 
and HetxArd I^weds hatfe beeri inti^ueed, and a few Ayr¬ 
shire cows. The nstivo breed has been crossed Mfeevere I 
instances with thw HopMled Mock. The pneo of-cattle i s 
decliMiBg,"' -v.'. ■ ■ 

. The quantity of Ihitter iwo luta mtwb inereautl fron i 
tbe iAOreksed intecoeuHa with England;. the sup^y a t 
MoAagbaD'fau trebM of Slteytam. It is ehietty taken t ■ 
market Aero, but'ieme Of it.is sent to^Nowry. It is 
ooQiidend to bo h^wed in (be maktog by the smoke ef (fr o 
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cfiLini, but InercoMil' pains bavo been taken «itb it, and it 
has been nucli improved. TUurc ia no cheese made. 

The usual fences are loose stone nails, clay ditches, and 
some hvd^ of hawihunxs and whins. There is much 
ground wasted in ditches and headlands. 

The poiudatioD of the county has been stated to bo very 
dense; tue number of labourers has increased, and the 
decline of Ibe linen manu&ctare, wlueh tmee fiimlibed 
tltem with emplaymeot, bos la^ the great minority with 
little other worV than that wbu^ they mtow on the amall 
sjHit of land which they occupy (tbr the eon-uere system is 
generally prevalent), or such occailoual ooeupotion as they 
loay receive. The daily wages of a^icuUural labourers are 
estimated, in the ‘Appendix to Uw I'htrd Report of the 
Commissioners fbr inquiring into the Conditioa of the Irish 
I’oor’ {Appendix H., part 1, table iil.), at lOd. on Ihu aver- 
:igu uf tho year; aiid'tho avenge amount of work obtained 
by able bodied labourert is only about 160 days in tlie year, 
or little more than three days in tbe week. In this wretched 
condition they oommonly marry early, and without making 
any provision. They usually pay their rent in work done 
for Uie farmer under whom they bold tliein, con-acre and 
cnhiii. Tilers ia little employment for labourers* wives 
or ciiildrcii, except tbut the former enm the merest trifle by 
spinniDg, if thoy can spore the time, or a very few keep poul¬ 
try ; and the latter get a day's work now and then at weed- 
ini' or looking after tlio cattle, for which they get about -It/, 
a day without diet, ur from tUs. to 15r. for the summer season. 
'I'hu common food of the labourers is potatoes, which thuy 
prefer as constant food to broad or meal. They got a little 
milk nr buttennilW, but veiw rarely. *.We think as much 
Ilf a drink of hiiUermilk,' saia apoor woman to the Ckimmis- 
Hinners,' as you geiitienien do of the finest breakfast’ Their 
liubitalions arc wretched cabins, sometimes with one room, it 
may l>c of 12 feel square aud of 7 or 8 feet high; sometimes 
ofiuo. Tlic floor » the bare ground, usually dug up and 
ti'.nnpied to maku it harder ; aud sometimes, but nut often, 
lime is nimglod in with it Tho cottages or cabins are 
thniched with straw, and mostly have chimneys built with 
stivks aud clay, with perhaps an old firkin stuck up as a 
chimney-jiot. Tbe windows arc about a foot square, ntrely 
gliizctl; the doors and shutters usually have iron hinges, 
lalrlies, bolts, &c. The cottages an witliout privies, nut 
some huvo wretched little places lor keipingapig. They 
»ri- iiiliirior to those in the counties of Aimaeh and Down, 
'i'hc miiinon fuel is peat or turf, which is used by all classes 
of till* I'uiiimunUy: if they have not suffleiont turf, they 
make u|> the deficiency with bushes and brambles. 

T'ho peasantry urc wretchedly off for clothing. Many of 
them and their children are obliged to stay away from 
proyers fur want of clothes; they borrow from each other, 
and some go in the moroing and soma iDcthe evening. 

Few of the women make (heir own clothes, but since tho 
failure of employment nt smnning, they are becoming more 
skilful with the needle, tbero are few cottt^cs which do 
not contain some sort of bedstead, but this fr^uentljkpon- 
tnna five or six people; and if tbe family is very large,; 
some atniw ia shaken down foe a portion of them.' Pawning 
appears to be.on the increaae, and the pewle are becoming 
u»od to it. ‘ At Qr^ some ywrs ago,’ & witness to the 
Commissioners,' we used to go in the dusk to the pawn¬ 
broker’s, but now I wouldn’t care if all the people on the 
tnarkot-cross saw me. Tboy know it is.mtgh^ pressure 
makes us do it* Drunkennees bae mai|h> inoreased. Re¬ 
tail spirit-shops have been multiplied, and there are a num¬ 
ber of shebcon-houses, or unUoensed epirit-shops, which, 
being in remote places and under.no control, are toe sources 
of great immorality. Almott all tbe eases.which come 
b^ore the magistrates ariae out of dmnkiin squabblea; and 
young people steal flax or potatoas ar meal from thoir 
paronU (o pledge them for liquor at the abebeen-bouses. 
llio intoxicating liquor in almost oxolniive u|a is whiskey: 
beer is very little used. The tradeimea abott (he town, and 
the (knners who attend the merkeU, are tbwebiar drunkards; 
the extreme poverty of tbe Ubounn preventi them from 
drMkiofl^ < - . 

Emigration has been eoQsiderabk> during the last few 
yean, principally to tbe United Statee of Amerioa and to 
the Canadas. A very flaw ftiraoiu have gonaito Van Dio* 
men’s Land' or New South Wjdea.. Many htmem have 
sold their farms and.gpme, tilee aqme tndeameo, and.a few 
labuuren; but the emigrairie haT.e chiefly been penooa of 
a itation in life above tbattf pommwi labour«% and: have 


emigrated nt their own expense. Several of them have 
been Protestants, 'and persons uf good cliamcU-r uiid enter¬ 
prising spirit. 

liivuiom, 7btr*»<, ifv.—The county of Monnglian is di¬ 
vided into five baronies, which, with their situation and 
population, are as foltows >-> ^ 

Pui>.ifai. 

Cremome . Central and B., 91,892 

Dartree or Dartry Central end W. 40,189 
Farney . S. 41,961 

Monaghan . Central. 42,788 

Trough . . N. , 10,280 

189,936. 

It contains the corporate, assire, and market town of 
Monaghan, formerly a parliamentary borough; tho market 
and p^t towns of Carrickmacross, Castlo Blayney. lliilly- 
bay, Clones, and Newbliss; auH tlic iK«t towns of Kroyvalu 
and Gloslough. The principal villages are Ballytrain, 
Smilliaborough, Tydavnet, Scutstown, Scotsbouse, Dnini, 
Rockcorry, and Maghcraclounc. 

Monaghan is on the mail-road from Dublin to I.ondon- 
derry: the distanco from Dublin has been already given. 
Tlie antient boundary of the borough is stated in gcnvrul 
terms in the charter to consist of ' tho town of Monaghan,' 
that is, as fur as tho mcie buildings are understood to liavu 
extended at the date of the Charter (a.u. 1613); but there 
is a district extending iu every direction about three-quar¬ 
ters of a mile round the town, known by tho name of ‘Tlio 
Corporation,’ and divided into ten ports or ‘ townlands.’ 
{Hejxjrt nf Commimoner* of Municijial Boundaries.) Tlie 
town itself consists of an irregular assemblage of sfrecLs, tlm 
three principal of which meet in a square called the Diamond, 
ill the centre of (he town. There is another square on tlie 
south-east side of the town called Shamble-square. Tho 
(own contained, in 1631, 94U houses, inhabitwl by 690 
families, forming a population of 3848 peroons: there were 
16 houses building and ii.'t uninhabited. In tho Reixirts of 
the Commissioners of Irish Poor, tho number uf houses is 
given at about 900 (Amwere of Rev. Jo/in Cau(field to Que¬ 
ries for IKirishe.s in large Totons, Thint Report, Appendix C, 
parti.), of which about 376 were good houses, 300 middling, 
and the rest mere cabins. Tbe dtfi'creiico in the number of 
bouses in the two statements is owing probably to tho lai^er 
Miace included by Mr. Caulfield under the term Mown.’ 
ihu population had however much increased iuthe interval, 
chiefly fkom tlic unwillingness of landlords to allow cottiers 
on their estates. Tho rest of tbe parish contained, in 1831, 
1499 houses, inhabited by 1994 families: there,wero ,13 
houses building and 82 uninhabited. Tliu population was 
8027; giving a total fbr the town and the rust OTthe parish 
of 2039 inhabited houses, 2244 families, and 11,879 per¬ 
sons. 

The principal public buildings are tho county court 
hotisu, a handsome modern building in the centre of the 
town; the county infirmury on (he cast side of the town, ou 
an open elevated site; the county gaol on the north side; 
and the diocesan school on the west There is a large and 
handsome parish church lately erected in the Gothic style of 
architecture, two Presbyterian and two Hcthn^t meet¬ 
ing-houses; one Roman Catholic chapel in the town, and 
two others in other parts of the par^h. There are a mackoi- 
house and a linen-hall. Soiidiil antient walls, near the- 
Diamond-square, are said to be the relics of au oldtOiiUBfi- 
tery built for conventual Franciscans on tlic site of »fbrroer 
religious house; from one or other of which establishments 
the (own (and from it the county) took the name of Monag¬ 
han or Muiiiociian, Mho monks’town.’ There is also an 
earthen mound marking the site of a casllo or fort* creeled 
here early iu the seventeenth century, by Sir Edvwd 
Blayney, who had (ho military command of Uie coun^. 

Munagliau has no manufacture: its nrinoipsl traikj it in 
the agricultural produce of tho surrounding distneta, which 
is brought to market here; and in linen, fia which It is a 
eonsiderablo mart. TIju mnrkcf-days are Molidav for B,«»n 
and for pigs, of whii h great numbers are slaughtered and 
sent to Belfast to bo cured fw cxportgtibQ; T w d a V for 
oorn, exco))t oabs fur which there is a narkat oa’^Wednea- 
day; and Saturday for oats and potatoes. Xhq Mta and 
potato markets aro held ia Diamc^-aqiiaini me meat 
market in Sbambl^fq^uare. Constderable of flax, 

yarq^ l^utter, aDdd|iMiih>»s of all kinda on aold. There is a 
feir «o the iifatj|mi|^ tn each mbath. Tha Ulster causl. 
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wh«n eomplot^d. vjll paw rfote to Jh« town. Tho poor in- 
babitonu atV iu uccasionnl lul>uur about llio town, 

low, tnd the oBriiingsof a labourer, if 
xwitUntfy vib'i^’ed. amount only to 8f. or lOA in tlie yw. 
ne OMdlHuo of the poor liM been detatoraling for the lut 
yean: itey auUnt op potatoes,' with wmetiiaM a 
Uitle millC- - xiw trade^Mn tre better fed. There u a 
savinfis' baQX t(>.'«faieh w prhtoipal eontributon are faroiera, 
treulotnen. AM settle.- : 

Tlii corporatioh was created by a charter of 11 James I. 
(Mrt 1113), aridAOntMta.dfa pruvost, twelvirflee burgeesos, 
and an in^nite number of froemen. Tho borough sunt 
ttVQ tne^b^ to the* Irish parliament before tho Union. 
Lori'Rossinore, tW\)atron, rmivod 15,QOO/. os a compen¬ 
sation on its disfVanebiseraent.^he borough court of record 
baa long'ftdion into disuse. The quarter-sus»ious for tho 
dlruion'Snd the assises for tho county are bold bore; and 
tliere ar^tty se&uons bold by tho countv maKwtrutes every 
wuek. Tliu town ii watched and liglileu: and is the cliiof 
8tatK|B of the county oonstebubiry. Tlic living is a reotory 
and vicarage, irf the diocese uf Cloghcr; tlve titho eumnosi- 
tion rent IS ostimniod at 55.1/. If.*- Ill/, per annum; tlioro 
is a globe of .18 statute acres, valued at 114/. per annum, 
and a neat glebc-bousc. The CalliuHcs fonu about two- 
thirds of the population. Tltore arc ten public schools, with 
,,, about 1400 citildreu; and seven private schools, in which 
•le about 339 children. Then ore a disiiensary, a mendicity 
aoclety, and another society for iho relief of tbo poor. 

Carrickmacross ia in tho barony of Farncy, tn the south 
part of tho county, 51 niilos from Dublin on the lomdoii- 
riorry mail-road. It consists of one principal street along 
tbo road, and of several sinallorstrccts or lanes leading foom 
it. The number of houses in tlio town, in 18.1I, was 524 
inhabitri (by SSS families), .14 uninhubited, and 4 building; 
tho population wua 2U7!), onc-fonrlh agricultural: tlio reat 
of thejiarish of Carrickmacross cimtumwl 1771 houses, in- 
liabitod by 1777 families; and URUI mbabitantt.: toguthor 
2295 inhabited houses, and 12,6(10 inbabilants. Many uf 
the houses oro of respcctablu uppeai-auce. Them is a 
ehurcb. a neat but email stone building, with a towor anil 
spire; a Catholic cba]>o1,and a Presbyterian meeting-house. 
There are two otlier (^iholic chapels in ditTcrent parts uf 
tbo parish. Malting, brewing, ana distilling are carried on 
in the town; coorse hats, soap, and rnudlcs are manufac¬ 
tured ; and a considerablo retail business is done. Tiiecg aro 
eorn-marketa on V/eduosduy and Ralurday, und u gonoral 
market on Thursday, at which many pigs arc There 
aro quarries of foeostone and buicstone in the ^rish, und 
eaywral Jimo-kilns near the town. A portion of the county 
cMiatabiilary is stationed bore; tboro uiu n bridowoll, a 
dispensary, and a mendicity sneiuty. Tlicrc are two schools, 
pue for b^ and one for girls, eonneeted with the Board of 
National Eduralioii, and nine olber sehouls, in wbieb tlic 
children are taught gratuitously; in those sehooU from 
140U to 1500 children arc iustruoted. Tiioro nrc besides n 
number of private. scliooU and hedge- iirhouls. The childron 
on the roll of the two national bcliuols amounted, by Mr. 
Cavlilo*a atatemont in tho Report of tbo Irish Education 
Board, July. 1837, to 538 buys and girls. There is a dis- 
pensan,. Tlie living is a vicarage, the gross yearly revenues 
uf jrhloh are 640/. 3». Id. comiHisition for tithe; aitd 252/. 
e^mafod value of the glebe, wnicb comprehends above 181 
attote acres. There is i^lebo-huuso. The niluibitants are 
gimoat ontirely Catholics. 

(kiatle Blayne# is in Muckno larish, in the barony of 
Crcmohie, 62 milea from Dublin on tbo Lundondorry mail- 
roBa.v*'nie town lies near the western shore of Lougli 
Macluo. and eomprohonded in 18 . 11 , 3V7 houses, inhabited 
4/y 390 famtties. 2 oouscs building, anil 32 unoccupied: tho 
pbfMl^n'wgs ^28, ahont ono-fourlb ogriculUiral. The 
resMf tbli pilJpAentaincd U70 bouses, inhabited by 1495 

Md 89 uninhabited*^ with a 
fmpulition of 7609: the total (lopulatbn uf the parish was 
97L6. The town derived its origin and same mm a fort 
buHt liere early in the aeveii'teenth eentury by Sir Edward 
BUynay; andtipn«tUoflhr«e atreeta meeting in tbemarket* 
place, m which is eg^tbarket-heiuie. Manyof thohouses 
are built ctf stoae^tM ere of respectable appearsnoe. The 

E ' h ehuTcb of Muckno. capanle df bololng 350 persona, 
Casdo Blayney, end there is a Cathelio ehop^ Tlje 
I, manufoftture was ddurishing There 

^ B^market on Wednesday for yentaig)iBi'BOd Biteonoe 
B^anttlbrUveBUK'k} there ate tow bnv 


ter on Tuesday and Friday. Sessions for the diviiuan aro 
held lierc in a neat sostions-bouse once a qnarler; and petty 
aessions ovur)' fortnight; and a bud/ of tho epunly connla- 
bulary is stetiouod here. Tliero is a small bridewell. The 
roansum and demesne of Castle Blayney, the scat of I.oi<d 
Blaynoy, are near the town. Tbecaare a p-arorhiol school 
and a ^rls’ school, supported by lady Blayney. Bosulcs tho 
Catholic chapel at Osatle Blaynoy, there is another ut Orum 
ill tho parism aud at di^mnt places in ilic parish there me 
four meetiufi^uses for Pnat^ertans and one for Met ho-' 
dista. Tbe£^hoIics form half tbo popnlation, and the Pic^- 
byteriara above a third. Tlie liviugof Muckno isa rectory 
and vicarage, with a grata youly.rcvcnne of nearly 475/., 
above 436/. of whi^ arises tithe imposition, tbo rest 
fVom a glebe of more than 32 statute Betas. There is u 
glebe-house. 

Ballybay. or Ballibay, is in Cremonie barony, 64 milts 
from Dublin, on a road branching from the iJaidondcrry 
mail-road at Catrickmaoroaa, and njoiniug it at Monaghun. 
The town comprehended in 1831. 382 boitso*, inhabiti'd by 
384 families; uid 19 houses uninhahiied* (ho piipulniinu 
was 1947: tfae remainder of tlie pariah comprelu-ndod rsi 
houses, inhabited by Oil fiumlius, forming a popiila'.i' ii uf 
4738; or for the Whole parish 6C8.'t' a small jHirt oC the 
parish extends into the Wonyof Monaghan. Thu town 
rose to impurtonce through the linen monufiicluro, iiiid nuw 
contains many respectable end oomfortnblo boueus. Tliero 
are a market-house, a tolerably largo cliurob* n Catholic 
chapel-of-oose, aud abandaome Picsbytenan ineetiiig-hnu.,e. 
The linen manufacture is carried on, and there nrc in.irki-is 
on Saturday for butter aud flax, aud on Tuesilny and Fi iilny 
for grain, at all wniob much business is done. I'lu-re ts u 
monthly foir, at which large sales of cattlo, horses, and pigs 
lake place. Petty aetsions are held at irregular intervals, 
and a party of the county constabuUiy is siiilioned in tho 
town. There is a leading society with a libniiy of UidU, 
volumes, llioro are in Ae pavi^i a Cotholm vliatK.! (iit 
Ballintrugb) and two Presbyterian mreling-hou'.os Ivsidc^ 
those in the town of Ballybay. The Catholics form not quiio 
Imlf of the population of the parish: the Presbyleriaiis k->s 
lliau a third. There area dispensarv, four public m-IiooIs 
with about 260 children, and six bedge-MhouIs, wilh about 
200 cliihlren, beside two Sunday-schools. 

Uonos is io the barony of Uiirtree, in the western vnvt uf 
Iho county, 79 miles from Dublin through Nuvnn (MimiIi) 
and KiUgseourt and Cbotshill (Cavan). Thu touii <-on- 
lainod in 1831>SbG houses, inhabited by 435 faniihi-»: toini- 
ing a population of 2381 - thore ware 39 bouses unin cnpiuil 
and 4 building. The reat of the parish, which cxiou-K iiiM 
Monaghan barony, apd into the barony of Clnnkidly in tli.; 
county of Fsrinaoagb, comptebemled U09 houses, iiiliahilud 
by 3834 AmiHes, ilumiiig a population uf in,822, or wi h 
tho town 22,203. Clones was. in uniient times, ncaily sur¬ 
rounded by water, and an abbey was founded early in thu 
sixth coutory: from these oircumsUinres tfa« place obteinud 
iUpemc, Cluan Innis, ’tlie island of retreatfrom wheii'-o. 
by corruption, baa been fonaed, first Uoanish orCI(i\\iii-.h, 
and more recently Clones. Tlxi abbey coniiiiuml (ill the 
disBolution under Henry VIU.: thero are still sumo re¬ 
mains of the antiCM mooastie buil^ngk. Thu mure inoderii 
houses in the town are slated; hut toe older ones lire co¬ 
vered with thatch. The oburoh Was rebuilt in lsj/|, and is 
capable of boldiu 700 peraons. There arc a large Cntliulio 
chapol and a UMBleyan Methodist tneeting-houM'. Tho 
uarket'place ia ot triangnlar fera, uul has m il n m.-irkui- 
liouso, a pump, and M anHent atone cross, lliero ih a largo 
brewery ilt the tewn; tad in other parts uf tlie parish uru 
extensive iroa*works for the maoofaciuro of agricultural 
imjilMaenta, and aevend riour-«ifls. Limestonu and good 
freeslooe for bttildhtc ots quarried. A market is held 
weekly on Tbunda/ mr yam aad linen, and ihcro arc two 
monthly fliirs. one n 4be tdwp for irfgs and live stouk, and 
one at Roaslqiw ia ihM pM ef -tke ]wisfa which Is (n tho 
county of Fenaoflagh. - rM^ aia*ibns«ro held every fwt* 
night, and a miiMW eeurt onte a mentb for the rueuvery 
of small debts: a portiaB of ,thfe (teun^ eonstabi^y au- 
tioned ia the temi.' • - . r 

Besi^ the-pUeM orwonUp nflilitoBod above, tb^ art. 
in the pariA^we <cnsot tbflm Roman Catholio 

chapels, two' AaabytsriBa iwetm|riiobRs, afld one Wes¬ 
leyan llatbeM Bteeflog-hotiM. ^bere iro a number of 
schools in the^partils eide^ if not wholly sQfngCted, by su b* 
sor^lpa^a^jriBudM ioemoflea -to about l $00 cbildrom ' 
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Some of tlicra oro in connection with the National Board, arc stations of tlio conslahnlary, and Sootitowr. has a dia- ‘ 
Nearly 300 chililiVn aro under instruction in private schools, pensary. Tydavnet has five yearly faJr^-ondScotatown.onA 
riiui-Q id a dispensary. Thu living U a rectory and vicarage, ovury month. ScoUhouse is in (he pari^lllCuyrin, in the 
ot itui KTOM yearly value uf 2000 f. e*. Hd., of which «50f. barony of Dartreo. The parish church, tfnUe' of hoJdi^' 
nrises froni litho composition, and the rest from a glebe of 400 persons, is in the village; tutd ahody of county eon>." 
alHjvu 1242 statute acre& Tlicra is n gIeho-bov)M. By tbo siahulary is poeted theiol Drum^ parish, 

Uumi«U chnreU the jurish is divided into two dftwls, and in toe barony of Dartieo. It bncif aalMMlft^,t<ough 
Clonos Kasl and Clones West; each psft has two chapels. Lon& It has a luonlhty fair, a'stapH chhm^easp, twp 
Near the rains of tho abbey is one ttf the antieut round Presbyterian meeting-houses, a sch^ aM •'’di^hmry. 
tow('i-8. 1 tie iulernal disuMter is tW feet; and there are Tbo itopulatKiu in and about Drum Motainsatategrprej^r-' 
restjii;vp]:u:os for tbu joists of five fioora ThmU a door- tion than usual of members of-tne'EstabliMed’rat|r^ 
way about 4 feut from the gynimd; end t|t the top of the Roohcotry.tbongb classed by ouf authoritiesetfidnavi^impi,' 
tower arc largo cniliTaaiires. There is another round tower is roally a smalt market-town; it consists of a wide ntfee^ 
ill the )iai-iHli, with a neat markct-boii<c, and has many houses of respvcia- . 

Nuwblissis in Killeovau parish, in tlio barony of Dartreo, bio anpeaniiinu. It has a markut on Wednesday, and a 
uIkuiI .'i iiiitos from Clones. It is a small placo, containing monthly fair. Polty-bossious uto hold every fortiiigbl, and 
iii 1931 only houses, inhabited by 103 families, making a party of police is stationed here. There aro neat mqet* 
up a |K>piilatifln of 497; (here wore 9 houses unoccupioif, ing-houses fur Presbyterians and Wesleyan Methodists; 
iiiid 1 huiMing. Tlie number of houses in the rest or tho and there aro an infaut-school, a scwiiig-euliool, and a dis- 
pnnsh, which uxlenda into the bitronV of Monaghan, was pensary. Magheracloono, or Maghersdoony, h in the ba- 
1393. inlmbited by 1339 fatniliaa, making up a popolatiun runy of Kariiey. a short distance from Carrii-kmactusa. U 
Ilf 77(i4; or, widl Ibo town, of. 9261. Thu town consists uf has a neat modern rliurcb. 

a single street of good width: the housos ara of respectable Divutan^ far licctaiuKtieul and Lfgal Tlio 

appcai-anoe. The psnsh church of Killeevan is nearly mid- county is wholly included in (he dioresu of Clogher, and 
way Ik'Iuci'Ii Ni-whliss and Clutics: but there is a neat contains the wliulcur part of twenty-three parishes, of which 
Pa's1<>l<'riuii muoiing-houie in tho town. There is a noat only two are united so us to form ono benefice. Of the 
inurkci tho market is on Saturday, ehiefiy for pigs twenty-two benefices, fonrteun are rectories and vicarages 

and lliix ; und there is a monthly fair, cluefly for pigs and united, two- rcrtoncs, and six xicarages. With respect to 
live stuck. Tliero arc m the town a dispensary and a school value, one is of 20U0/. a year, one ltil3f.,one 969/.. two from 
wliich iH waiiiiaimd by tbs London Bibernian Society. 800/. to 90U/., nnn 744/., fuur of from GOO/, to 700/., one uf 
Theiu arc in other parts of the parish a Catholic chapel, six 351/., six of from 400/. to 300/., two of fnim 300/. to 400/., 
public and four priva]# schotds, in which (taken together) twoof from 200/. to3U0/.. and niieof 118 /. There aro twenty- 
iib.ivu 9U0 children are taught. Tlie church and Catholic two parish-cliurehes and live chapels-uf-cuiie. Theebnrehes 
• biipi-Is aro neat buildings. The living is a rectory and arc smaller than the gcncraliiy of English clutrcbus; unu 
vio.imgc, uith u gross yearly income of 653/. 5«. (>d., of of them (at Munaghait) is huwever capable of containing 
nim-hGIH/. lur. inl. it titbo cotapositiwi tbe rest arises IlOU persons: many of them have 1>een erected within the 
fnnij a eic|,e uf about 110 acros: there is a glelie-house. last twenty years. Divine servieu is commonly perfurmed 
Emivalti is in tbc pariah of Dunagb, in the barony of twice on the Sunday, beside services on holidays. In 
Trniurh, in the northern part of the county; it is 91 miles winter the second sorvico is sometimes discunlinuod. Tho 
freiii Dublin iind 13 fram Monaghan, on the Ixindonderry cotisistorml court of tho dioceso of Clogbcr is held at Moua- 
inail-roiid. It contained in 1831, 112 houses, inhabited by gbah. t^iere is also the diocesan schuol. 

ramdics, Lo^ido 10 unoocupied, and I buildiug: the po- In the territorial armiigemeiits uf the CathoUo church 
pulaiiiiii uas 371. Tho town consists chiefly of one stieet, <ho county is included ni ilie Cntbulic diocese of CloKlier. 
und i» un the uurth bank of a small stream running intu tliu bisliep of which has the cure uf thu parish of Carrick- 
ihii niiiclv water. On (lie bank of tbo itKam is a large flour- iiiaoro^. There ur«) furiy-sixCaiboUc chapels, and Iwvuly- 
iiiill, and ill lU Iwil is a ((uurry of greonsUiuo. Alx^yuf four Tnonliag-honses for Presbytcruins (ef various classes) 
t/ic county euuslsbulary is stationed here. and eight W MoihedisU. The population of the parishes 

\Uln-h>u’.{h, ur Glusslutigh, is also in the parish of Dunagh which arc wholly or partly in this county is abont 208,009, 
and Inireny uf Trough, six or seven milW north-vast of which may be thus disirihutcd: belonging to tho Esta- 
Munagtmu. It is mltur larger titan Etayvale, containing, blislied clnindi 32,oon, Oithohcs isi,ouo. Presbytviana or 
ill 1831, l.y.3 houses, inhabited by 168 fkmilieib and 6 nnoc- other Protestant dissenters 25,ouu. {Brportt xf CoHimi's- 
copied iiuusos; the pepulatioa was 812. Tho town is on sionen of PtibHc In*lructinv.') 

the margin of a beautiful lake (Glas Lough, * the green For judicial purposes the county is included In tbc 
ioke’}, and cjtiitmni u number uf good bouses roofed with north-east cireuii. which cjmpreheuds tbe eastern part 
slatu. A large fiuur-miU. a mill ior splDuiDg flu, and a of Ulster. Tlie county coim-houso and county-gaol are 
linen factory have been erected; and a weekly market ihs at Meiu^lmn, where she assizes aro held. Quarter-scs- 
Friday fur corn and flax csmldiab^ There tl ft monthly sions are held ut Monaghan and at Casllc Blayney. 
tine fur stonk .and agrioulturul produea.. Tbero is a diapen- Petty sessions are held at Slonagban, Clones, Caatle Blay- 
saiy. A castle und demesna, the lesUenee of Mrs. Leslie, ney, Ballybay, and Rockourry. There ara bridowells at 
aro near the town, mi* parish eliareb-ofvPMiagh, built Cutlu Blayney and C^rrickmacroas. Tbc county-gaol 
half a cnniury ag^ and capable of containiftg 40U persons, is well mansged; its good oMer. economy, and regularity 
i.t ill iho town, llie parish of Dwiagh is lai^e, end baa a are highly creditablo to those who direct it; and thore u 

f ross poi'iduiioa of ll,ilG8. It bae twoCatbplio obapets, a suifleient accommodatiou in cells and day-roums for all 
'(-cibjleriait apd a Wesleyanmeeting-twesi^i'The benefice tbe purposes of classillcatiuii and discipline. Tlio pri- 
is a viciirugo, with a gross yearly rovonuai of 22l£, vis. 166/. souers uroall employed, chiefly at stono-breaking; and there 
lithe cum[iusitioii. und ihe (eat the produce of a glebe ia a treail-whcol tor (hose who aro sentenced to bard labour, 
above 71 lu ruK. There ia an exceUciit schoul, and the females aro nttended 

Thevilhi^’cs are all sioalL BbI^iauIvOT B^latrain (in to under a qualified matron. The bridowells ore small, but . 
Auglmiunullen parisdi, Cremome bitnAy)^d»m in 1831, 42 clean and orderly, and tbe management of thorn is cun- 
houyev, inhabited by os many fiimOiMv makteg'U Mmilation dueled witbtbegrfilteetregularity. ilhporlraf/rttpecrnrijff^ 
ot 22(1. It is (lie slatiup uf a body ot the ooeMftbnUflr fbm, Jiscort.) Thu number of peregnscofl^.. 

Ol d has eight yoarly fairs for (Attle, abeepsand piga. It has mitted for trial or bailed, in 1836. was 360: of tuahe .138 ^ 
asmall CalllolioeliUMdand^dispenMry. Ittthft^igbboii^ were for crimes ogainat the person; 2' for noutebreiking , 
hrod areccveralanlivutforts; rBmlbsbotousbftilnwilsnmne or other offences ogainst property committed with vloleocfi; ' 
to a (lorson of tho uapie of Smim, who catwliabm'ineRthly 63 for offences against property without violenoo; 
fiiirs iwitbulatter part of ilielast eenturjr, ItlaiDCloQM malioioas offonees sgainsi property, 2 for uttering 
perb}i,uiiil tii iha baroiiyur itphSffban> In 1831 it b«d 48 ooini and 60 liw other offences. Of the whole nttmbbr, H8 
boq^us. iiihabiiad by A^roii^tiaahHt'g' • p0puUtiea»^ wnreconTieted. and 72 anjuitloil or dischaiwad." Nb'iniftte- 
244, There U a Pres%tei1giimilitiiig-bo(H0r ASeiiooIi Ma iion took place in llie year. Of thole AnsfolUft^c^'blKd, 
ft disppnsqry. All tbte fou e;tei,(iM in tbe y«tt IlWM 802 were tnsles (14 under sixteen yem). food ifiMitittsd 
boon given up. lUero »a Ixwy.of Otft^eonaUbDUQtstft*' under nxteen ycaiq) MOfi eouM md afld.Wrftd; ItO'could 
tioned here. Tydavnet, or le^ only; «nd 88 MfiKIjj^ber re«d rior wnfa.' the pro- 

tbe ^ieh uf Tydavnet, in the portion m ^numueirft^mlnftdetsWtbbwhtde population 
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of the county is considerably below the aremgo of Ireland, 
but above average of the urovuioe of Ulster. 

The QQBber ef tbo eonitabalarv ibrce in employmont on 
the 1st ' JaniHiiy. 1836. was 4 chief oOQMablot or lub-in> 
ap eeto f s of thu &rA clast, M cOpatables, and lU sub'OOh* 
j sublet, with 4 bones. The ozMiue of this force fbr the 
year 1833 was 51IOf. 174. ot which S4Hf. 9t. H<(.-wu 
chargeable against tbe eouhty. The amount graofojhnr 
urescQtment^ in 1833, was 17,071^. 8r. ScL, vis. 6107.1«. 3a. 
for new roads, bridgesr &«., 7043/. 17*. Old. for repairing 
roada, bridges. See., 1335/. 3«. 94<l. prisons, 3337/. 10«. 
polios esUblishiileut. 8367/. 13«. M a^ies of county 
ufficen, 1676/. 16«. Sfd. repayment of government advances, 
465/. 19r. 7d. public ebaritieai Sse., 632/. 8«. 6{d. mitoel* 
lamous'npenaoa. 

The oenatyil in Ae district of the Armagh Lunatic Asy¬ 
lum. Tbe county infimiery or hospital is at Monaghan, end 
there are (Uspmaariea et Ballytraiu, Faroey, Scotstown, 
Ciideibeae, Siahhiboraugh. Boilybar, Clonos, NewbUss, 
Drum, Roc^eony, Monacan, Carrickmaerois, and QIas- 
lough. There wero, aceording to the Return of the Rev. 
James Cariila (May 3. 1837X in the county 43 schools in 
' oonneetion with the National Board of Sduealion, on tho 
roll of which were 5464 scholars, in attendance 3406; of 
those whose religious sentimeuts (or those of their frieo^l 
were known, 484 were ProtesUnts and 1689 (Catholics. 

i/ir/orf and An/tgid(trr.—In the invasion of Ireland by 
the Asgu-Normans, Henry 11., having bestowed all Ulster 
on John de (Dourcy when he could conquer it, that chiofiain 
overran various parts (A.i>. 1177), and built castles to secure 
his conquests. Among others be built two in the district 
now tbe baroinr of Famey in this county,* and gave them 
in riiarge to Mtemahon, an Irish chieftain, who had ingra¬ 
tiated himself with him. MacMahon detnoltshed these 
ea-stles, upon which De (}outcy mailc an inroad into the ter¬ 
ritory of riie chieftain, and drove away a great number of 
cattle. Ho was followed and defeaterl by the natives, who 
iiad assembled to the number of 11,000; but in the cnuriic 
of tbe foUowiM night, availing himself of their careless 
security, he demled them in turn with fearful slaughter, 
and secured his booty. • 

The English dominion in this part of Ireland was very 
iropeifoct. In the reign of Henry IV. we find that the dia- 
tricl of Femey was still held by a chieftain of the race of 
MacMahon, to whom Thomas uf Lancaster, son of Innry. 
granted or oonflnaed it at u certain tent. The English re¬ 
tained however a'castle in Uie district. 

la the reign of Henry V. the MacMabons seem to have 
tisea in anno, for they are noticed among the septs whom 
TfJbot, Lord.Furnival, tbe lord-lieutenant, brought into the 
king’s peeee. All be was able to do appears to have been 
to prtfent open rebellion, without extending or strengthen¬ 
ing toe auwrity of the English government. Uttle is 
known of tbe subsequent condition of the district, or the 
events that oocurred in it, until tbe reign of Elisabeth, 
under whom great progreM was made in reducing the 
country to mote complete subjociioa. In the year 1568 tbe 
Irish pariiament assembled at Dublin patera an act for 
dividing into abires that part of the kingdom which 
not yet been so arrang^ and Monaghan was ono of 
the sAices oonstituted at this time. The country however 
still remained in an unsettled state, for Sir Hen^ Sidney, 
when lord-deputy for tbe last time, received tbe submission 
of MacMahon (aji. 13.73 or 1376). But shortly after, on 
occasion of a.mueder committed by MaeMahou, the lord- 
depii^'marched into MacMaboo’s country, and burned and 
otMrwise destroyed iC In 1584 MacMahon again '.fuh- 
mitted* to the lord-deputy. Sir John Perrot, who either 
dividad Ulster into oqnntica, or rendered effeetual tbe division 
wltlcb' had imen beftM msde, and plaeUl jusUom 

of tho neace^aAd other officers in them. The propiietoc- 
sbip eonn^ still Remained in the hands or the ohief- 
(ainof tbe Ifewahonai bub-on a.cbarge,,true oxlbUe, of 
raising foroaa toeaaotitlM^yAeut <^the rents due to him, 
IIughRoeUaeU^a wM tiied,aiid executed at the (own 
of Monaghan (a.D. 158i;i by . the lecdnlepity. Sir William 
FiUwiUiams, and hb.laads bestowed pa aemo of hfo Una- 
men and other persons, te held i^tdsk.a yearly rent In 
me troubles ezeited in IbUowing ranra by ttemiiiipf Tyrone, 
...w.Mnnty was tbe scene of Ai^Uitlai^iuidAiMrattof tbe 


hod a fort at Mon^hatv . In the aetUomint of UlsUir (!.[>. 
1608), on thu forfoituro of tbu estates of lue^ as bad boan 
engaged in tbe rebellion dT Sir CahirO'Dolwy. Monaghan 
does not appear to haro beon included, though Iho adjacent 
eountios were, Thocorporqtion of Monaghan ^os liowovcr 
ono of those erected abatri this time to sirongtbon tho 
Protestant and Bng]^ Interests. ' 

In the great nbeuim of. 1641 Modagban was one of tho 
counties mat eariydatno into the power of the insurgents., 
and in the ebnrM of die sifoesqucnt struggle wm inclmlud 
in the seat of Wkr; but ab events of particular int(‘rc.% 
occurred within it la tbe war of the Revolution of 1688 a 
sharp conlliet tebk place at Olulough, ip which the Pro¬ 
testants were vietarfuus, tbongb with tw^ of their loader, 
Mr. Anketehagwuleiaa ofpri^^Wt6''tnBf)d^hi'aurbood. 
In the rebellion of 17M the county'efomta to.havo been 
icarcety (TatMl ^arb^ ’ 

(Beaufort's Map i^y/reftuu/cRd Metn^: Seeottd Heport 
•if iAa JriA Commttnor^ert t ifeprjrt* qffJnmmi'i- 

tioiurtJ^ /noMfrmf. in/o /As rfo/s V A>or in Irdand: 
and otherPan'vtfentPry 'Lewis’s 7l<;>o^l/rirpAfoa/ 

JXciionotTf of, l^oindi Wwtfold’s Aoeomt of Irthind -, 
Cox't Hiotoy of Ireland.) 

M0NAR(5HY, f^m tbe Greek a word com¬ 

pounded of p6v,sc, * alone,’ and the elvraeut u(>x.<^, ‘ Ro- 
vem.’ and rgni^n^- the ’govemment of a single ))crsun.’ 
Tho word monareAy is proporly applied to the guvurnmenl 
of a political community in which one iierson exurcisos the 
sovereign power. [SoTmiONry.] In such cases, nnd in 
such cases alone, the government is lYoperly styled a mo¬ 
narchy, and tbo etipreme ruler is properly styled a nionnn-h. 
Examples of momuteby, properly so tsallcd, uro aD'onk-d hy 
many OrientiJ govemmeots, bt^ in aiiiieiit and mudern 
times, by the governments of France ami Spain in tbe last 
century, and tho existing Rovenments of Russia, Austria, 
and the several states of Italy. 

But since monmhs him in many rases borne tho hoiiu- 
rarj'-UUeof A<MtXivr,* rer, rv. m, Aenrg.or At'/tg, and since 

K ons so styled have, in many states not mumu-idni'al, 
the bighrat rank in tho govorouoot, ami derivul that 
rank by inborilance, governments presided over by a peisnit 
boaring ou««f the titles Just monlkmoil h.\vo usually been 
called motiarcAtee. . 

The name monardm is however incorroctly applied to a 
government,unless the king (or person bearing the cipiiva- 
lont title) pocaeMSB tbe esmo aovurrien ^wer n-, wo, tlii; 
cate with the king of Peieia (whom Ibe Greeks iiallcil ' tliu 
great king,' or .simply ‘the king’), and in more recent 
times with King Louis-XIV., csdlra by bis oonteuijiurarios 
the Qrmd Jfonopgw. 

Now a king does not Becessaffly poeeaes the entire 
sovereign power; in othec .words, he is not necuvarily a 
monarra. Thus (be king has shared ihe sovereign power 
either with a class of-acfoles, as in tb4 early Greek states 
' (Muller’s Dorieaet, -b. Ml., e. 1), or with a popular body, as 
in the Roman kingdom, In the feodal kingdoma of thn 
middle ages,^d in medstn England, Franee, Holland, 
and Belgium. TbaappsUatkmbfMacKi^ proporly impliut 
the notecesion of the entire sefvrin power by Um n^n 
to whom it ia affixed. Tbe title the other Mini, 

does not imply that the ktSK poMseesa the entire sovereign 
power. . In astatewheseiM aiagonoewos amunaroh, ibe 
kingly offlee may cease to coafer the undivided sovereignty: 
and It may eveli dedsdle info oeaipkile iaSigorflcuncc, and 
beeome a sierMy hetfonry ** the caso with the 

dnarfieeOaie lUtheu^ euTtlM rex eacriAcnlM at Romo. 
(Creuur’s Abrite der Stamieeken Antiquitaten, ^ 133.) 

In Sparta Ibere was^g.tfowW# line of hintriiiary kings, 
who sluied tbe ee*sr»«pi pes w with nome uthor niogiK- 
iiutee and an Tho government of 

Sparta has iHUtaliylMn fooded • republic but some an- 
fieot writgfojww oOUd H. n ii n e f chtml. on account of ita 
kina: agd jNi j trW M tWrtl Atlitgiae epittot to the Roman 
republie, w dC aa^()ra.ottpSitU. iPhiiofogical Mu- 

SCUM, ^ '/b;.. .... . H ..I.- 

Siatea. wUeB'ira|it|l.fi9 liiiie;goTcnwi by. kings p ees ee a- 
ing (be eiUte uodje wlilm the king, hu 

sub«!aqg«W;]llM/;ffiii|i%f.fo sAww.^ sovereign power 
with a i P pu l igB gd P, ffiw MonuroAMS 

• 0 h' tVep gtptMilwi.foeaa, that the 

tJ^eaOs'vWMagy oT lfsg[ od tnf, m 
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penon invested with the kingly office, Lerhif once been « 
inonsTob, isep 1^longer; end they may be compered with such 
•xBroMMDe at vS<c> which occur in toe Greek pools. 

OoremiDonUara divided into mofurcAtee and repuUiet; 
and theralbre all govemmenu which are not monaKhies 
are ropublies. As we have already stated, a monarchy is a 
goverameDt in which one person possesses the entire sore* 
reign power; and consequently a republic is agavermnant 
In which the sovereignpowor ia sharM between several per* 
sons. [RBraBi,ic.1 These definitions of nonorcAir and 
republic however do not agroo with existing usage; accord¬ 
ing to which, tho popular though royal governments of 
England and France, for example, are monarchies (vis. 
mixed or hWled monarchies), not republics. 

The popular usage of the terms in question, to which we 
have aamled. ia mainly owing to throe eauiea. 1. Kings 
not possessing the entire sovereign power have in many 
COSOS succeeded kings who did possess the entire sovereigin 
power; in other woras, kings not monarebs have in many 
cases succeeded kings who wore monarchs. i. Both in royal 
monarchies and in royal republics, the crown or regal title 
unually descends by inheritance. 3. Kings who are not 
nionarehs usually affect the state of monarchs properly so 
called; they intermarry only with persons of monarchical 
or royal bloM, and refuse to intermarry with persons of an 
infivior degree. 

Governments such as those of England and France are 
included by popular usage, together with republics, in the 
term ‘ free or constitutional governments,’ as distinguished 
from pure monarehies. sbsolute monarchies, or despotisms. 

According to the existing phiaseology therefore, tho use 
of the two terms in question is as follows:— 

Monarchies aro of two torts, tit. Jtrtf, pure, absolute, or 
unlimited roonorebiaa, that is, monarenjes properly so 
called; and. eecnndJy, limited, mixed, or constitulionol 
monarchies, or monarchies improperly so called, that is, 
republics pretidod over by a king, or kingly governments 
whore the king is not sovereign. 

Ropublies ere states in which soveral persons share the 
sovereign power, and in which the person at tho head of tho 
governing body does not bear the title of king. Accord- . 
ingly, Holland with a atadlholdcr, Venice with a doge, and | 
England with a protector, are called republics, nut monar- ' 
('hies. If the head of the Venelian aristocracy had been 
styleil king instead of dc^o. and if his offioo had descended 
by inheritance instead of being confbrred by election, 
Veiiico would have boon called a monarchy, anil not a 
public. The only exception to Ihia usace of which we arc 
aware occurs in the case of Sparta, wliieb u commonly 
called a republic, and not a monarchy, aUbough it bad he¬ 
reditary kinga. The reason of this exception probably is, 
that there being two lines of kinga at Sparta, it was thought 
too groas an inaceuncy to call ita government monarchical; 
though ita government would have been called monarchical, 
if there hw been only one king, in spite of tho narrow 
iwwera which that king might havo pasiossed. 

The comparativa advantages of a popular or republican 
government end of a monarchical gmrnment have been 
staled, with greeter ec less completeness and candour, by- 
many writers. The best statement of Gm advantages of 
monarehy (properly so called), with which we are acquainted, 
is in Hobba’s ' Leviathan,' part ii.. e. 19. 

MONAS. [MtCKOSOABtA.] 

HONASSA, Vieillut'a name fat a genus of Birds (Her¬ 
mit Birds of Swainton and otiien). [KinomsMS, vol. 
xiii., p. 

MONA^REVBN. [Kilmm.I 

MONASTERY. [Mowachish: MOifK.} 

MONBODDO. JAMES BURNETT, styled LORD (in 
bis quality of one of the judgoe of the Oomit of S^on), 
waaWnin 1714, at the family seat of MoCbod^ in Kin- 
eaidinesbiro, and after stadyiog at AbeiMlH wu aent to 
tha university of Groningen, aeeording to a euatom than 
wmmon in SwUand, where an eduoaoon eitbsr at a tKitoh 
or Freoeb univorGty was oonsidtfsd indispensabla fbr Peung 
men intended either fcr the proibssien ef lavf'er Hur uiatM 
physio. Lord MoubMto has Mmself nwniitfad UM hh 
ftUher, whose tfdeist sotf ba wai^ sddj^.of nto 
erderto aflbrd him tUi advtattae* Hp iMontad' hoito^^ 
1798, and from .timt a8:«tt,a4voe8ta;i|i 4l# 

Bfiottisb bar. Mil m elsvansA to-tto.bhjaiji'Ia'.AnK 
hnewu htthe utsiCn world ^ two teaftiadbw: 
we^i the first mitiUad * A D is os r tat i oo otniha 
P. Oe No. ti% 



Progress ofLaDguaee,' in 6 vols. 8vo., 1774*92; the second 
entitled' Antient HetiqihyBics,' in 6 vgls. 4(o., 1778, 8 k. 
An exclusive and somewhat intolerant admiration of the 
language literature, and philosophy of the antient Greeks, 
some sutler notions %Mot men befeg only a civilised 
species ofmonkeys, a preference for the nrtwes and happi¬ 
ness of the savage atate, and a general anduliOr in favour 
of the marvellous, are, in addition to very oonsiderablfl eru* 
ditiou, among the most remarkable peeuliarities of these 
perfbnuances. Ixird Munboddo however was also sstaemed 
a good lawyer and judge, and his ehoraeler in all oUwr rela¬ 
tions wss of the liighwat respectability. A descriptioa of 
his person and convenaUon has been given by Boswell in 
his 'Tour to tho Hebrides,' in an account df a risib.pdid 
to him by Dr. Johnson at Monbuddo (pp. 73*83). in a 
note Boswell says, ‘ There were several points of similarity 
between them; learning, oleameu o( bead, precision of 
speech, and a h)vo of research on many sub,^cu which 
fwple in general do not investigate. Foote paid Ixird Mon 
Ixiddo the compliment of saying that he was an Elsevir 
edition of Johnson.’ Some further account of him may bo 
fbund in Kerr's ‘ Memoirs of Smeltie ’ the Edinburgh 

E rinier (vol. i., pp. 409*410). Smellie, we sre told, seed to 
s a frequent visitw at what his lui^htp called bis learned 
tuppere. * In imitation of the anlients,' says Smellie’s bio¬ 
grapher, ‘ for whom he professed an enthusiastic admira¬ 
tion, l..ord Monboddo always made supper his principal 
meal, and bis regular time of entertaining nis frionds. These 
learned sup|)ers used to take place once a forliiight 
during tho sitting of the courfs; and among tbc usual 
guests were the late Dr. Black, Dr. Hutton, Dr. Hope, Dr. 
Walker, Mr. Smellie, and other men of science and learn¬ 
ing. of whum Edinburgh at that time furnished an ample 
store.’ l»rd Monboddo died at Edinburgh, in cons^ucucc 
of a paralytic stroke, on the 2r>lh of May, 1799. 
MONDE'CO, River. [I^oRTvgal.] 

MONDOVl', a province of the Sardinian territories, on 
(he north side of the Ligurian Apennines, which separate it 
from the Western Riviura of Genua, is bounded on the east 
by tbe province of Acqui, on tho west by that of Cuueo, 
and on tbe north by the provinces of Saluszo and Alba. 
The province of Mondon consists mainly of the basin of tho 
Upper Tanaro, which river has its source near Omca, at 
the fbot of tbe Ligurian Apennines, and flows northward by 
Ceva; it reoeives tbe Ellero and Pesio on its left hank, and 
furlber down the Stunt, which comes from Coni; (Uu 
Tanaro then onicra tbe province of Alba, and coniinuei il« 
course towards the Po. The length of the province uf 
Mondovi, from south to north, from the source of the 
Tanaro tu Cheraseo, which is at the oenfluenee of tho Siura 
and tbe Tanaro, is near 40 miles; and its breadth, from 
the ridge of bills which divide tbe vallev of the Tanoro 
from tbatof lbeBormida,or provinfl|s)f Aequt, to the limits 
of the province of Coni, is about 15 miks. Tbe popula¬ 
tion of the province is stated by Seiristori {Saggto Sla- 
(i«/ico) at 118,000. Tbe principal towns are—I. Mun- 
dovi, built partly on tbe bank of the river Ellero, an alBuunt 
of tho Tanaro, and partly on a bill which rises ^ve U: it 
is surrounded by walls, baa a strong castle, several cliuroliei 
and convents, and 13.700 inhabitanta. (Calendario Sard').) 
Mondovi is a bishop's see, has a clerical seminsry and a 
royal coIImc, and manuflictories of silks, woollens, eottens, 
paper, and hats. The country around is rich in earn, 
vines, roulberry*trws, and cattle. 9. Cheraseo. a regulariy 
built town, at the confluence of tbe Sturm and the Tanaro, 
a fortified town with a castle, has several churches and 
convents, a college, two hospitals, and 8300 inhabitants. 
Silk is the principal produce of ita territory. Cheraseo baa 
•omo fine bufldings, eoeb aa tbe town-house, tbe palace' 
the noble (hntily Salmatoris, and that uf OotiL Gtqvmd'ef 
die eburehes and private boueea are adorned with paiyika 
by Taricco, a aatira artiet. The disirici of CberaaeO^ ww 
known fcr ita white truffles, whiob are rerkoned tbe Heat b 
Piedmont, a country renowned for truflka. 8. Oava, at 
tbe fcot of tbe Auennines, has a eaetk, two Mllro^ • 
eoll^. silk manufcmoriee and iron-fcegea, and SOCMUlm- 
bitanta. 4. (hresaio, near the soureea Of -tbMTaBttel; liaa 
8800 inbabitanti. 3. Bom, on tbe hmWiUm to 
CberMco, bas a eostkiWOB* fooA birildbfa, rnffiMlb inha- 
bilanta. 8* DDeHkBi.M the redd ftob CMibCteescu. 
wiffl a ee£ge SMMMjbebttente, »• 

It wu kff M ebiet f- iid the tediMfeif fte Tanaro that 
Bonaparte Bret pefletratod into Itelf» m ^ 
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MONBY ia tneUl ooined for the purpoiM of oomneree, 
uiuallv (tamped with tba name aod arms of tbe prince or 
state unit directs it to pass current. In a more enlarged 
sense, money means any representation of property, whetner 
u coin or in tbe form of psper-^he circulating medipm. 
For money in this latter sense, and for our monetary 
system, the reader may refer to the artiolea Bank; 
Bill or Exchangs; CuaaBNCY; Exchanob; and In- 
TtRBtr. 

The earliest currency of metsl has been already treated 
of undw Coin, tmther with the ilenominations, as for as 
they are known, of the different moneys current among the 
ohief nations of antiqui^, as welt as in our own country. 
In the latter a more particular account of one or two ooina 
waa omitted; the Fabthino for instance, and the Gni> 
NBA. both of which have been referred to tbo present 
aitiele. 

Although FAMHiNOt are asserted to have been round 
coioe in tne time of some tbe later Saxon kings, they 
usually at that period eonsiitcd of the fractions or parts of 
tbe penny broken into four. Instonces of pennies neatly 
and accurately cut into halTes and quortore occur almost 
wfaerevo' Saxon coins hare been discovered. The peoptflins. 
or feurtbling, as money, is twice mentioned in the Anglo- 
Saxon version of the gospels v. 26; Luke xxi. 2). ' 

Guinea. Tbe unite, as it waa called, or twenty-shiliing 
piece, was first coined by King James L It was continued 
under King Charles I., and under Cromwell. Snelling (fieio 
i^the Ooid Coin and Coinage qf England, p.29), speaking 
of Chailee II.'a coinage of 1662, says, the term twenty- 
shilling piece is still kept in tbe indentures; the appellation 
of Guima. given to it, was because great quantities nf them 
were coined eut of gold brought from the Guinea coast by 
the Royal African Company, which are distinguished by 
an elephant under the head, some a castle, others without, 
which was continued under each reign until George 1., 
though hut a few are to be seen thus marked, either of 
him or of Queen Anne. The guinea of Charles II. had 
not been long in currency bofim common consent bad 
raised it to twenty-one shillings. About the sra of the 
Revolution, James IL’s guinea was paid and received at 
twenty-one shilliDgs and sixpence. In the reign imme¬ 
diately subsequent the gold money remaining without 
alteration in weight and fineness, sad the silver toonoy 
growing daily of leu value by clipping ond oounlorfeiling, 
occasioned twenty-five shillings, then twenty-eight shillings, 
and at last thirty shillings to be given for a guinea; but no 
•ooner was the silver money restored to its first value by 
the grand recoinsge, than the guinea was again reduced, 
first to twenty-eight shillings, then to twenty-six, and finally 
to twentv-two sbiTlings, ana soon after by common consent 
was paid and remained as before at 21s. 6d^ and conlinuod 
attMt price for twenlj^ean after. In 1717 the guinea 
was reduced to twenty-one shillings, at which it continued 
till the Utter part of tbe reign of George III., when the 
coining of guineas ceased, and twenty-shdling pieces were 
again eoinra under tbe name of sovereigns. 

Several other eoina, ancient and modern, have been 
already disposed of under Angbl; Aa;AuBBVs; Bezant; 
Billon ; CUowns or tbx Sun : Dabic ; Dbnarius ; Di- 
nier; IWcbha; Litbe; and Louis o'Or. 

We abali sow lay before our readers as concise an account 
as possible of tbe money which forms the present or has 
formed the recently existing owtallic currency of modem 
nation^ taking them d^iMticelly 

or ioossM, a Fenian coin of the value d' 

4beigmip, or Mbuguelp, see Gnseto. 

, Albtrte DoUar is e com known in HoiUnd, with its half 
end qaarter/ at 60 , 36, and 12^ stiven. Tbe term is used. 
eUeuamoneyofMCouBtetlibauendRigt. Tbeintrineic 
value of a meiellis Albert’s Dollar is 4s. ifi. 

AUm, e ssell eois and jnoney of aeeount, at Cassel, 
Colofna, ^ other plaess in Oerauoy; tbe value of tbe 
albua was less then M 

AUmddie, a Tnaish sflver oqin of 60 paras, value 3s. 

dspsr, e veqr small TnAish emn gad money of eoeount 
120 aspen s 1 piastre. 

Auguai (f Or, a gold eein of Sumr, dMhte aiagU. and 
half; teekonod atl0,0,aDdS(>ui>doUM tne tugutof 
UMwm worth IEaSA; that of 1704, 16f.,S|A . 

’ 5y** y *» a VMstiaa eoppsc eosn, a half std^ 

^5 1 i j®*•• Balbgim, fise.. 
divMM ialB IS daMni, oc 0 quattriai; weith a nuw 


than a balfponny: than are sUo double and tingle bajec- 
obolli, at 4 and 2 hqjoeehi. 

B(Voire» a silver ooin of SwiUerland, of 3 livtes 16 sols 
current, 

Barione, a silver ooin in Luoea, of IS soldi, half end quarter 
in proportion, Tbe barbooe is worth rather more than 4d. 

Biuiuvceo, e small tin ooin ourrent at Goa on the MaU- 
bar cout These ere called bad besaruecos; there are 
others called good ones, of copper; ell t^ coins of Goa are 
of the same two descriptions and deneminshoDs. 

Balzen, a base silver coin in Switseriand, and also in 
some parts of Germany, u at Augsburg. At Basle, a good 
batson is 4ereutzen; a Swiss batsen, 2 aous,or31oreutz«n. 
Each batzen contains 10 nppen. Silver pieces or 40 and 20 
batzen, and base silver pirces of 10 uid 6 Mtsen, were pub¬ 
lished under the Helveao republic between 1798 and 1803. 
Tbe Swiu baUen is nesrU English. 

Bendiky, a gold coin of Marocco, of tbe value of 9s. 

Beeliek, a Turkish silvor ooin worth about 3«. 

Bit, or Sm, a small coin in tbe West Indies, worth 6|(f. 

Blaffert, a small coin at Cologne, worth 4 albuses. 

Bmtkeel, or BUtnquello, a small ooin and money of 
account in Miruceo. It is worth about Id. 

Bolonino, a copper coin at Bologna and its neighbour¬ 
hood, the same with tbe bajoedio. 

Borbi, or Burbi, a coin in Egypt, of copper, eight of which 
go to a medino. Borbies ore alw current at Tunis. 

Borjookee, the namo for the glsss-boads which pau os 
■mall money in Abyssinia. 

Cagliareeo, a copper coin in Sardinia. 

CcStaun, see Cotoriei. 

Carlino, a small coin and money of account in tbe king¬ 
dom of Naples and in Sicily: it contains lOgrani, worth 4|(f. 
In Piedmont the carlino is a gold coin; coined boforo 1766 
it was of the assayed value of 6/. 18r, Sd.; subsequent to that 
year, 6/. 12*. 3d. Tbo half, &c. in prop^ioo. 

Carotin d'Or, or limply Carolin, a cold coin of Bavaria, 
Hesse-Darmsiadt, and Wirtemborg, vuue 20*. 4Id. 

CofA, a small coin in China, and India beyond the 
Ganges. It is tbe only coin u^ in China. It is not 
coined but ca^ It is composed of 6 parts of copper and 4 
of lead: round, marked on one side, and rather raised at 
tbe edges, with a square holo in tbe middle. Those pieces 
are commonly earned like beads on a string or wire. A 
tale in account of fine silver should bt worth lUUO cash, or 
about 6*. 8d.; but on aqcount of their convenience for 
common use, their price is sometimes so much raised that 
only 760 cash are given fer tbe tale. Cosh is sometimes 
called Coxa. In Sumatra cash are small pieces of tin or 
lead, 2600 of which go to a mace. 

Cent, or Centime, a money of account in the new system 
of France, and e coin in the United States of North 
America. In France the centime is the hundredth part of 
the franc. In tbe money of tbe United States the cent is 
the hundredth part of a dollar, aod contains 208 grains of 
coiner. Half oents arc coined in tho same proportion. 

Chayi, a small silver coin of Persia, of tbe value of 2^ 

Commateee, a small copper eoui,contaiainga little silver, 
wHide use of at Betelbgui, or Batlefeckeo, in Arabia. 

%Sopang,at Coban. The old oopengs weigh 371 Dutch asen, 
or 276 English grains, and tbe gold is said to be 22 carats 
fine; this woulu give 2L 4*. Id. sterling for the value of the 
old copang; but it must be observed that the Japanese coins 
arc reckon^ at Madras only 87 touch, which is 2^ oarsts, 
and this reduces the value of the old eopang to 21.1*. lOd. 
atorling. The new eopangs weigh 180 fioglisb grains, and 
tbe gold is about 16 carats whi^ gives their valuo 
21*. Zd. sterling. 

Copeck, see ICopek. 

Coronilta, or Veinten d» OrOt e Spanish ooin of gold, of 
the value of 4*. MA 

Cowriee. Ksltf, under * Celoatta in Beottl,' soys, * Ac¬ 
counts are soi^eUnMw kept in tbe inferior depart^nts of 
business in cowries, a neeiss of small sse sbsfls, which, es 
long as they remain uohrekon, an used m money in small 
peyments; and 2M.0 oowiiM an geaanrily reekiwed fbra 
currant nipMj hot they have interatodiate divisions, thus 
4 eowruM BM^ 1 gmidE ; SO gundas, 1 punn; 4 puhna, l 
anna: 4aaou»^lonhaun: anddfinhtnna,! oorrAit rupee: 
but the Idei {C^rtion is wiabte. ComUrn m alio und 
fer noDof Irndy on tbolCita^.oaMfe Jl Blunon tbe 
tuUm peohMle. ihtdlE 

v* eiUid » SMMt^ i ' 
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Cot, a naall PeniEan coiti, in copper* 10 eozbauguei or 
cox meko e thtliaa. 

Cratia, a xmall lOTer coin in Taecany. 

Crimb^ a ima]! coin in the West India Island*, called 
aUo Isle du Vmi Bit*, which pass for 7^ enrreney. 

Crotm. In Bn^and, Henn VIU. wu the flnt king 
who coined a crown in gold, m afterwardx, ax bu been 
already noticed, struck some patterns for a erown in silver; 
l>at Edward VI. was the 8nt who coined the silver erown 
and half-crown for eurrencv. From Elisabeth to William 
IV. the silver crown and half-crown have been struck in 
every reign. Tho croone, or crown, wu formerly a coin of 
Iho Netherlands; those after 175fi were estimated at 2 
florins 14 stivers of exchange, or 3 florins 3 ativors current 
It wu also a coin of Denmark; double, single, and half- 
crowns were reckoned at 6, 4. and 2 marks crown money, 
or 8 marks 8 skillings, 4 marks 4 skillingB, and 2 marks 2 
Kkillingt current 

Crusotfo, a coin in Portugal, both in gold and silver. Of 
the gold crussdos there are two kinds, the old crusado 
coined at 400 rees, the new crusado at 480 rees; the silver 
(Tusado, also of 480 rees, hu its hslf, quarter, and eighth. 
The value of tho old rrusadu wu it. id .; of the new, both 
gold and silver, it. Id. 

Daalder, a Dutch silver coin, or SO-etiver piece, worth in 
sterling it. OJd 

Dfifznjie, a silver coin of Persia, of the value of 5 ma« 
nioodu, worth about IStl. 

Der.tme, u money of account and coin in tho Revolution* 
ary system of France. Ten decimes make tho franc, or 100 
ccnlimes. Copper pieces of one and two decimos are still 
current. 

Denaro, a money of account in most parts of Italy. 

Deniifr. [Dknikr.] It wu the 240th part of the livre, 
or French pound. 

D^nuthkft, n Russian copper coin, half a kopek. 

Dime, u money of aeuouni and silver coin in America, is 
tho tenth part of a dollar. There are also half dimes; both 
teiiiuii iu iryfi, worth Sjif. and 2|d. 

Diltnfiolo, a copper coin in the Ionian Islands, tho double 
of the obolo or cent. Tho cent is worth {d. n^rly. 

Diicimi, or l\ira, a money of Abyssinia. 

Didtra, or Dobraon, a Portuguese gold coin. Kelly says 
(he old dobra cuinod before 1722 at 20,000 rees has since 
heCumn Wurth 24,000; the dobra struck since 1722 is of 
I2 ,hOU rees. There is also a half-dobra of 6400 rcca, like¬ 
wise called a Joanesc. The sterling value of tho later 
dobra, according to tho mint price of gold in Engiatnl at 
3/. I7i. lOid. per ounce, » 3f. lie. 

Dog, a small coin of 1^ Leeward currency, used in tho 
Frcn^ West India Islands, called also the nuir. 

Doit, or Duyl, a small Dutch copper coin, the eighth part 
of a stiver, in value half a farthing. 

Dollar. The dollar of the United States of North Ame¬ 
rica, weighing 416 grains of standard silver, is valued at 
4«. 4d. English. It hu on the ' onb zwllar or unit 
iiirNDRBD CBNTSand hu ita divisions of half and quarter. 
By an act of 1837 the silver dtdlar of the United States is 
required to contain 41U|^ns at standard silver of wlA 
one-tenth is alloy; whkn is now the fwopoiiten in ail Gon» 
of the United Statea, whether of silver or gold. The Spanidi 
ilollar of the dd sort, before a new coinage took place in 
1772, wan of the sterling value of 4s. 4^ HU then there 
were dollars of two denominations, the Mexican and the 
SeviUan dollar. That which is at present generally eireu- 
lated u tho Spanish dollar is really of the atarling value 
of 4«. 3^ It passu in Spain for 20 reals velkm. ^e 
rix-dollar of the north of Europe- is termed TheJar by the 
Germens; Pezza is the Italian and Piattrt the Turkish 
dollar. See Six-doUar, 

Doode* and HaffDbodte, copper pieeu of>i0 and t eesh, 
current at Madraa They en atnick ia Bi^Und. 

Doppia, or Pistols, an Italian gold eoin of which the 
value viriee ia diUhrent states. Kelly uy^ amoiu the 
priew eutrent at ileaoa, Ji^ SO, 1807, the Roman despia 
was at SO lira 14 aoldi: Parma, ditto, 86 lire 14 eplii; 
Piedmont, ditto, old, 35 iIn 8 soldi; dittOt mW,.84 15 

aoldi. At Milan the value of tho doo]^ wu fixed an 
imperial edict in 1785 at U lire-S eifldi ooirenti. Ita Kiig* 
lisn value about 15S. 7tL sterling In the Pjednmritees 
territory the elder dopfds hu ttsM.long eut ef e fi i fl i m ei. 
IhenrAMot B of 84 we; the halfi Sm ^ prepvTti^' IIm 
eld Ptedfflonteia doppia of 1741 to im wm of Qw'value 


of 1/. 3s. 9d. sterling; that after 1785, If. it. ypf. The 
Parma doppia of 1787 wu worth t7s. 7hi.; that of 1796. 
16s. 10i(/. 

Doppietla, or gold scudo, a coin of Sardiuia of s lire. 

Doreeu, a eoin and money of account in Bombay; the 
eoin is of copper with a mixture of tin «lead. 

Doubla, a silver coin of Tunis, valued at 24 upera 

Doubloon, a Spanbh gold coin, the antient value of which 
was changed in the coinage which took place in 1772, when 
the former pieces were c^ed in. The old doubloon wu of 
the value of 31. 6s. 5^; that of 1772. 3/. 5s. KbfL The 
double and the half of each in proportion. 

Ducat, Dutch, a gold coin, of the value of 5 guilders 2 
stivers. English value 8s. 9^. * 

Ducal, 6'srfflan, also a gold coin, the rate of coinage of 
which, although each state has Us own ducats, is nearly the 
same all over Germany. Kelly says, according to the mint 
price of gold in England, as already stated, the ducat of 
Bavaria is worth 9s, 41</.; of Brunswick. 9t. 2d.; of Cologne. 
9s. 3](f.; Denmark. 9s. 3^.; Frankfort, 9s. 4^.; Ham¬ 
burg. 9s. 4^i2. ; Hanover. 9s. 5|iii; Hess«*-DarDasiadt, 
9s. id.; Maniiheiin, 9s. tid.; Numberg, 9s. Prussia 
of 1748, gs. 4it/.; of 1787, 9s. 3|d.; Treves, 9l. 31^; Wir- 
temberg, 9s. 2iii.; Wurxburg, 9s. 

Ducat, Ruttian, originally worth 2^ rubles; the double 
4^; but in 1764 their value wu raised, the double ducat to 
9 rubles 60 kopeks, and the single to 2 ruUes 80 kopeks. 
Kelly rates tbo sterling value of me Russian ducat of 1791 
at 9s. 1^.: of 1763 at 9s. ^L ; and that of 1796 at 9s. id. 
This also had its double and ^f. According to the table 
of Russian moneys given in Cligh's ‘Guide to Moscow,* 
l2mo., London, 1839, tbegold ducat of Russia at present 
goes for 8s. 4d. 

Ducat, Su'etlish, of gold, of the valun of one rix-dollar 46 
skillings, of the sterling value of 9s. iid. > 

Dural, the Italian, is a silver coin and money of account 
at Naples, Venice, and other places, value in sterling nearly 
3s. ia. Tlie Venetiaa silver ducats of a former time varied 
both in weight and flnenesa la weight from 13 dwl. 18 gr. 
to 14 dwl. 19 gr. 

Dticalello, an Egyptian silver coin, current at Alexandria, 
for !U iRedini. 

Ducatnne, ur Giutliita, a silver ciAi of Venice, of 11 
lire, worth 4s. 6|(/. 

Duealoim, a Dutch silver coin, at 63 sUTera, or a UUIo 
more: Engltnli value ds. 6l(/. 

Dudu, called by the English Duln, a copper coin ia uso 
in the Mysore country and at Pondicherry; in the latter 
place -20 of them aro reckoned to a fanam- 

Eagle, an Amencan gold coin, of the value of 10 dollars, 
or units. Its intrinsic value in English gold wu nearly 
H. 3s. 8(t None Itowcver have been coidm at the Amen¬ 
can mint for many years. By gx^t of i 792 the eagle wax 
to be of the siandanl weight of iia gr., vtz. 2-I7I gr. of fine 
metal and'2-2| gr. alloy. By an act of 1637. when coined it 
is to be of 258 gr. standard weight, vis. 2321 fine metal and 
251 xlloy. The half and quarter eagle in importtoa. 

Ecu, a silver coin in the old system of France, and also 
at Geneva and other places in Switxerland. In France it 
wu of 6 livres; and the Petit Ecu, or half-crown, of 3 livres. 
The ecu, or palagon. cf Genera wu worth 3 livres or 10| 
florins. Tiio»a coined in 1796 were of the English value of 
4s. 9(i. 

Etcalin. The cscalin, or shilling, wu formerly a haw 
itilver coin in the Netherlands, at 6 stiven of exchange, or 
7 slivers current. Of the English value of id., and its 
double in proportion. 

Btcudo, a Spaaish gold coin, of 40 mis vcllon. 

Baum, a small coin in the Eut Indieo, both of gold and 
silver. The gold ones are only of 7H carats flne^ and ue 
alloyed ehiefly with silver; 24 of tbeu are reckoned fijr ta 
old Negapatam pagoda, which wont for 8s. The silver Jkaam 
of ^mbay is worth about 4|if.; that of Poudieherry 8|K 

Faruki, e gold coin of Mysore, struck by Tippoo Sea, of 
the value sterling of fs. I Id. A varied of the Mgoda, 

PiUppo, or J^Hp, an old tilvar eoin of Milan, weeth 
about 4r. 8ld. 

Ftorin, a money of aoeount and silver eoin fii Kdland. 
Belgium, and Germany,celled alsoculdea andjin^,end, 
by oorruptioa.«lder or guilder. Toe ttorln of Holland ena 
Bavaria is worth about 1*. Bid.; the heavy («t mum) gulden 
of Austria is wonh ahont 2s. 

Florin is also a geld eoin at Hanover and in other parts 
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of Germany, tliougli chiefly current in the countries on thu 
banks of the Rhine: passing gcnerully for 2 rix>dollura cur¬ 
rent. Assay mine about 6t. ltd 

a small copper coin of Egypt. 

Fouti/ij'. a silrer coin of Siam, estimated at 800 cowries. 

Franr. a money of aceount and silver coin in the nevr 
system of France, and still more recently introduced into 
tiulgium, with its double, quintuple, and lower propcvliona. 
Of the value of rather more tlian Sid It weighs 77‘17 
grains, and contains 69*453 grains of pure silver. The 
French franc and Uvre were formerly synonymous, but in 
the coinage of 1796 the IVanc was made too heavy, and 
its value was accordingly raised 1^. per cent; thus 80 
francs = 81 livres.^ A Swiss franc, containing 10 batzen, is 
equal to 1} French franc, nearly Is- id. 

/hincescone, a silver coin in Tuscany, of 10 paoli or 
6| lire; its value in sterling was 4s. Cd 

Frederick, or FWtfencft if Or. a gold coin in Prussia, 
worth 16s. ^d Thcro arc also double and half Fredericks. 

i-yrAe, a money of account and copper coin in Denmark ; 
the half skilling. 

Go//, the only coin of Cambodia, a small pieco of silver, 
with characters on one side only; worth about 4d sterling. 

Ganm, a ainall coin in some parts of India beyond the 
Ganges, a mixture of copper, lead, and tin; wortlk usually 
about l^d sterling. 

Cenwim, a coin of Genoa, both in gold and silver. Be¬ 
fore the year 1790 the Geiiovinc d'oro wore coined at lOD 
lire; halves, quarters, ami eis^hthsin proportion. The Geno- 
vino of full weight in silver were at 9 lire 10 soldi; light 
Genovine, weigliuig321durNB'i. were at 9 lire. In 1790 a new 
coinage took place, consisting of gold Genovine at 9G lire; 
lialve.s, quarters, and eighths, at 49, 24, and 12 lire; and 
silver scudi or Genovine at 8 lire; halves, quarters, and 
eighths in proportion. Genoa being united to France in 
1804, the French coins were introduced there, but the 
Genoese coins wore still allowed to circulate, and the coin¬ 
age of (hem to continue. The assay value of the Gcnovina 
of 100 lire was 3/. 9e. 9J. sterling; that of the Genuvina of 
1790, 3/. .14. 4d 

George efOr, of Hanover, at 4) nx-dollars in cash, or 5 
tix-dollars gold value. Of the value of 164. 4^. 

Gilder, or Guilder, sec Florin. 

Gtvlio. a small of baso silver, in Italy; half a lira. 

GtMlwa, see Duealone. 

Gourde, the name given to the Spanish dollar in the 
islands of Martinique, 8l. Lucia, Ouadidoupc, &ic. 

Grieven, or Grieoener, a small Russian silver coin, 
worth about 9d. 

Gritcio, or Albuguelp, an Egyptian ailver coin, of 30 
Medini. 

Groat. [Coiif-] 

Groechea, Good {Gut), a small coin and money of account 
m Pyunia, Hanover. anC oftier parts of Germany. A good 
groschcii is.3 matthiers; a ranrien-groseben 2maUhier8: the 
former worth I4d. English, the latter 

Grouetti, coins of Ragusa, of base silver, rcckonoil of the 
same value os the jiaras of Couslaiitinople. 

Grole, a small coin and money of account at Bremen: 
24 groles make I of a specie rix-duUar. 

Guilder, sec noria. 

Gulden, see Florin. 

Hater Denarie, a silver coin of Persia, of 10 mamoodii. 

Imjierial, a Russian gold coin, of 40 rubles; it has its 
half. Tlie English mint value of the imperial coined before 
1763 has been given at 'll. 14. 6(/.: the imperials of 1763 
aud 1772, at U. 124. 9^.; tho hulf-imperial of 1780, at 
1S4. id ; the imperial of 1801 . at If. 124. 2^. The present 
value is 334. id-, and of the half 164. fid. 

Joaneee, JoJianee, or Joe. a Portuguese gold coin, of 6400 
reot, of the value of if. 164. ll}d. 

Itehebo, or Ifjibi (he smallest of gold coins of Japan, 
valued at about 13 mu.. 

Kaitergroechen, a money of account and base silver coin 
in Bohemia and soroo parts of Germany. In Bohemia the 
kaiscrgroschen » sometimes called bohmen. In Bavaria it 
is uf ihe value of 3 and sometimes 4 lireutaen. 

K'eioina. a little globular piece of silver, bearing (he 
figure of a Japanese deity,.with epveral letlen. 

Kopek, or Copec^, a money of aceount and copper coin 
in Russia, answering to a penny Englisli. There are pieces 
of.lV, 6, 2,1,andikope^; likewise ^26, SO, 16,10, and 
i kopeb in silver, answering to lOrf., id., id., and id. 


KreuXrer, Creuizer, or Cndizer, a small copper com and 
money of aceount in many parts of Germany, worth j of a 
penny. 6U kroutzets go to a silver florin of Hollaod or Ba¬ 
varia. 

Larin, an old coin and money of account in Persia and 
Arabia, of 2^ mamoodis. It consists of a silver wire, about 
half an inch in length, doubled up, and flattened on one 
side to receive the impressions of some charactors. 

Leopoidone, a silver coin of Tuscany, similar to tho 
fnxncescono; that of 1790 was of the assay value of 44.6|if. 

Liard, a small French copper coin in the old system uf 
France, of (he value of 3 deniers. 

Lira, a silver coin of Italy, particularly at Milan and 
Venice. At Milan it was to weigh 4 denari, or J of an 
ounce. Pieces of 1|, 1, and ^ hm were coined at Venice 
in 1802, consisting (in Austrian money) of 18,12. and 6 
kruutzers, which contained only f uf fine silver. This money 
was called moneta di nuovo etamjn. The lira uf Milan 
is stated by Kelly to bo of the assay value uf 7^1.; tho lira 
of Venice, ‘2M. and i\d. 

Liixuza, base silvur pieces, current at Venice, of 30, 20, 
16. 10, and 6 soldi. 

Livornina, an old silver coin of i.egliurn, value 4», S\d, 

Louie, a gold coin uf Malta, double, single, and liulf, 
cuined by the gmnd-master Uolian, at 20,10, and 5 Kudi 
copper or current money. The value of the double louis in 
sterling wus 14. 184. l^d.; of thu louis, 194. 1^(4.; and tho 
half louis, 9t. /{c4. 

Louie bhuic, the name for the old ecus of silver coined in 
Franco before 172C, at the rate of 9 pieces to the mark 
of lU deniers 22 grains fine. 

Lowm Hollar, or Lyon Dollar, an old Dutch silver coin 
at 42 stivers or a little more. It was \ uf the ducatoon. 

J/ore, a small gold coin io Sumatra, weighing 9 grains, 
and Worth about 14(4. sterling. 

Madonnina, a silver coin uf Genoa, of 20 soldi. Thcro 
were formerly double and half modonnino, of 41) and It) 
soldi. The double madonnina was of the value uf Is. dhf. 

Mahbuh, a gold coin, the only one which is struck at 
Tunis, called aLu sultanin, valued at -14 piaatrc.s, with half 
and quarter. 

^/oMootfi, or 3/amou(4t. a money of account and silver coin 
of Persia. The niamouili of Gumbruon contains { silver 
anil } copper, and is worth nearly 3(4. The niumoodi of 
Bassora is worth about 64<4. 

Mark. [Com] 

.V<irA, a silver cuin in Hamburg. Tlioro is also a double 
mark, or 32 acliillings piece. Thu mark is wurtli Is. 2j(4. 

Maithier, a copper coin of Brunswick, equal to 4 pl'uu 
nigs or 8 hellers. 

Max iJOr, or Maximilian, a gold coin of Bavaria, value 
134. 71(4 

Meain. or Medina, a coin and money of account in Egypt. 
Kelly says, at Cairo 40 medini are valued at Is. 7^4- 

Mirliton, an old French gold coin. 

Moeo. a small silver coin in the West Indioe, which con- 
sisis of a round piece cut out of thu centre of tiie Sponish 
dollar. It is sometimes I and someliinet} uf the dollar. 
^^foAur, a coin of geld in the East Indies. The luohur or 
gmll rupee of the emperor Shah AUum, 1770, was of tho valuo 
uf 14.134. 0|(4.; the mohur of the same, 1787, 14. 134. 4](4.; 
the sicca gold mohur of Bengal, of 1789, 14. ISs. 7(4.; the 
old Bombay mohur, 14. lOs. 1(4; Surat mohur of tho latest 
coinage, 14. 94. 2j(4.; Tippoos gold rupee, I4.12«. 12(4.; mo¬ 
hur of the Dutch East India Company, 1783, 1/. 124. 1^.; 
ditto, 1797, 14. 104. 102(4. Some of theta had halves and 
quarters in proportion. 

Moidore, or ^sfionnitie, tn old gold coin of Portugal, of 
the value of 1/. 64. Ilk4. sterling. It had its lislf, ko. in 
proportion. 

Munyoia, a small silror coin used at Bologna, double and 
single, of 4 and 2 soldi. 

Napoleon, a gold eoin in the new system of France, tho 
successor uf the louis-d'or, of the value of 20 francs. Ilio 
value is iss. 10(4.; and of its double, or 40-fnna. piece, 
14. Il4. 8(4. The nwleon weighs 99*664 graias, and con¬ 
tains 89*61 graios of pure gold. 

NobU. 

Noir.wtk Dog. 

Obaet, the largest gold cots of J^an, three times the 
value of the oe^ng. 

Onza, a Siciliaa eoin of the value ef-36 tawi, each taro 
being subdivided kto SO panl. Its yahte is sprout ID*. 3ii4» 
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Ore, a money of account and copper coin in Sweden. 

OttUa, a silver medsl rather then a coin of Venieo, for¬ 
merly distributed by tbe eovernnieDt. Kelly says however 
they have been circulated at 3 lire 18 soldi. lie gives tbe 
Toluo in sterling at 1«. 7|(/. 

PugoJa, a gold coin on tbe Coromandel ooast, in the 
East Indies. Kelly enumerates several kinds, with the 
assay value of each annexed, viz. ihe star pagoda of the 
.value of 1$. 5^; old Arcot pagoda, 7s. 3<f.: new Areot 
paeoda. 5*. 8^.; Onore pagoJa, 7s. Itkf.; Mangalore pa¬ 
goda, 7s. pa^a with a crescent and one figure, 

7s. 6d .; pagoda of Atulicherry, 6s. id ,; Hyderea boon, or 
pagoda, 7s. 8<f.; SuUannee boon, or pagoda, 8s. id .; Tip- 
poo's Amifei, 7s. 11^ 

Aio/o, a small silver coin at Florence, Rome, and other 
places in Italy, with its double, half, and quarter. Tho 
value of tho paolo is 5(^1 

Pajiei/a, a small silver coin of Rome, value lOlc/. 

Pira, a small Turkish coin, of tbo value of ibroo aspers. 
40 paras s: 1 piastre. 

i*ardi>, or Pardao, a silver coin and money of account at 
Gon ; os a coin it is worth four good tongas et]iial to Cd. 
sterling. There ore panlo-xerapbins of five gootl tsngus: a 
xeraphin is worth 3s. 1^. 

Ptilaea, a silver coin of Brasil, of 600 and 640 recs, cur¬ 
rent only in that country. Kelly gives the sterling value 
of (wo or tlireo sorts: the old pataca of Bruit of 640 rees. 
3s. >4^/.: pataca of 600 recs, 1733,'4s. lO^dL; ditto of 040 
rocs, 1768, 2s. lojcf.', ditto of 640 roes, IbOl (half, quarler, 
8cc.. in proiHirtinn), 3s. i\d. 

Patogim, or Pttaeim, called also Ecu, a silver coin in 
Switzerland, and also at Lidge. In Switzerland its value 
IS .1 livrcs U sous,or 33 baUcii. At Li^ge it is worth 4s'. 4(f.; 
at Herne, 4s. 0-4(4. 

Pecfta, a Siutnisb siher coin: itie old Mexican pcceta of 
two McMcan reais, 1736, was of the value in sterling of 
Is. ](/.; tbo pcceta of two reals of plate, 1721,‘and the 
pi'ceta of two reals of new plate, 1773, lOd.; Mexican 
peeclo, 1774, Is. 0}ff. 

I'enny, Englith. [Coin.] 

Pnri'cro, a sdver comufKagusa, of 12 grosaetli. 

P/etiiug, a Prussian coin, worth one-tenth of an English 
]>eiiny. 

Piaaire, a money of account and a silver coin in Turkey 
niul the T.s)vant; it is in fact tbo Turkish dollar. Thu 
piastre of Mnslaplia III., 1737, was of tbe sterling value of 
Is. lUj^.; the piastre of Abilul-naroed, 1773, Is. 8^^; 
anollior of the same )>oriod, ls.l04>f.; the piastre of Scligi, 
1601, Is. ll<f.; the piastre of Crimlhrlary, 1778, Is. OJtf.; 
piastre of Tunis, 1787, Is. 14(4.; the piastre of Smyrna, of 
1808, 124(4. 

Pice, a money of account and a copper coin in the East 
Indies (ho latter a mixture of tin and lead, current at 
Bombay. 

Piece (/ Eight, tho Spanish dollar; also a money of 
ac<»unt in what used to be the Danish West India Islands. 

Piilereen, or Piaelrine, (he name given in (ho West 
Indies to the Spauish pecetas. Kelly says pistorcens, or 
two bit-piecea, which are Sitanisb pccetas, past for U. 8d. 
currency, and ore worth lUftf. tterliitgi lie adds, Bnglufli' 
shillings and sixpetites occasionally pas* hero fur pisteteeiis 
and btla. 

Pittnte, German. Under this name are included the 
old Sa.vou August dX)r, PruMian Frederick d’Or, Bruns¬ 
wick Car! d’Or. Uunoverian George d'Or, Danuh Holstein 
Citriatian d'Or, and tbe pistoles of Hesse, the palatinate, 
Hildesitcim, ottd Mecklenburg, all reckoned it 3 rix-dol- 
Ian eumnt. Kdly says 33 pteces of each of tbtne sorts of 
money ate to weigh a Cologne mark of fine silver. An 
allowance is however gcmraliy made for deficiency in 
weight and fineness, and (hey eru aurrent in moot puces 
ts fgngu 33| pieces weigh a Colugno morVef gold, 21} 
elrals fine; they are (hen called psssier pistoles. 

A'slofe, Italian, see Doppia, 

Piitale, Spameh, see DovMoon. 

Fiafoff, Ikeiet. Tho old pistole of Oenevt wta of 11 
livres 10 sols; tbo lator pistol(^ coined after 1732,10 livtes 
current or S3 florfno. with double and triple piatolet in pro¬ 
portion. By a law of the diet of the HelTOtio Confederacy 
of 1804, sneh of tbe eantona as wished to bavo then were 
to regulate the coinsge in sueh a manner dut the ftiso 
might contain 8| Swiss grains of fioo rdM. JletrKng 

tiMefUMoM pist^elO«Bev»i«MM£Bg(»lUBy,it«s 


16a. 44(4.; of the now or later pistole, 14s H. The pistole 
of Lucerne, os well as that of the Helvetic Kepublio of 
1800, was Wurth I8r 0(4.; that of Soleure, i8«. 1 (j’,(1. 

i-iliea, small coins in the Islo of Java, ibe only money of 
the natives, containing four parts of lead and one of tin: 
23 of tliese pass for two doiU, or duyts. 

Plachft, or IHaquette, a silver coin in tbo Netherlands, of 
34 stivers currenr. Old pieces of this denomination pass 
for 24 stivers. Value in sterling 2|</. 

Platna, tlie denomination given to certain large copper 
coins, formerly used in Sweden. Kelly says, ‘The Urge 
copper piccea uf the value of 4, 3, 2. I, i and 4 silver dahler, 
or 12, 9. 6, 3. 24 , and 14 kt^par dahler, weighing 74 , 3k 3}, 
2}, 1}, and {)b. of the victuahe or common weight, are 

no longer considered as a legal coin, but as a sort of loer- 
chaiidise, wbicli every one is at liberty to sell or export after 
paying tbe duty on exportation. Tlicse in general, but 
more particularly the 2'(Mhler pieces, are called plates.* 

Plott, a silver coin formerly used in Bweden, 4 uf tho rix- 
dullur, of the value of l«. id. alerling. 

Ptltin, Poltina. Popoltin, Russian silver coins, of 30 and 
23 koiioks, the half and quarter ruble. The poltin of the 
empress Anne was of the value of 1«. 9(4.; that of Eliza- 
huih, 1<. 10(4.; uf Cathoriue II., U. 74(4.; of Paul, U. 74<4.: 
uf Atexamler, l<. ~d. The hulv(» in proportion. 

PAlurut, a coin of Hungary, which, with tbe groschels 
and pfennigs, sometimes cuntaios a little silver, and buine- 
times eunsibis entirely of copper. 

Puluiihka, a copper coin of Uuseia. a <{uarter kopek. 

Qtuutruple, the doubloon of 8 esvudn*. or quadruple pistole 
of Spain. Its value in English gold com has been stated to 
be 34. 4z. 04<4. 

Quallrino, a copper com in Italy, of 4 denari di lira. At 
Rome 3 quattrini make I paolo. 

Riigusina, see To/tiiM. , 

Ratitgprtp»riitger,aii\\aT coin of Aix-la-ChapcUe, ilunlde, 
single, and half, of 32, 16, and 8 marks, value Is. 4|'4., i-d., 
ami 4(4. 

Ree, a Portuguese money of account. The gold milreo 
(or piece of lObO rees) which was coined fur the .African 
colonics in 1733 was of the value of 3<. ; but tbe luil- 

ree is generally valued at about 3c. 

Real. There arc tlftcc small Spanish silver coins called 
reals, namely, the real of Mexican plate, the real of pro¬ 
vincial plate, and the real vcUun; the two former are w(7rth 
about 3(4., tlie real vellon 2](4. sterling. 

Rijc-doUar (a corruption of the Gorman Rei^thaler), 
s money of account and silver coin in Holland, Germany, 
Denmark, and Sweden. At Amsterdam a rix-dollar is 
worth 2} gitders,50 stivers, or 800 pfennings, equal Io8«.4(/. 
Flemish. In (Germany tho rix-dollar is worth 2 iloriiis. 
The .'issay varies, but tlie general vahio, English, is 4r. ‘J<4. 
In 1813 a new monetary system was iutrodured into Drn 
mark. Two of the new n'gsbank dullars equal one of the 
old specie dollars; and tho new dollar is divided into 6 
marks of 16 skillings each; its value is atiout 2c. 34‘4- 

Roubbie, a Turkish gold coin, the third of the sequin, 
which is called mabbnb. 

Roup, a Turkish silver coin of 10 paras. 

Ru^i/c. or i?o»4(/e, a money of account, and a platinum and 
silver coin in Russia. The platinum coins are a six-rouble 
piece, value IS*. 6(4., and a tnivc-roublc piece, of Oc. 3j. Of 
tho ailver roubles, (here is the old rouble, before 1763, 
worth .1c, 6(4.; the new rouble, since 1763. worth Jc. 1(4.; 
will) the halvus of oaeli tu tlie same proportions. 

Ihmdityek, a Swedish money uf account and copper coin, 
of I ore koppar; there are also lialf-rundstyckeu. 

Rupee, a money of account and silver coin in the East 
Indies. The coins, which were formerly struck at the 
Calcutta mint, were sicca rupees, oho (wlicd silver rupects, 
and gold inoliurs, sometimes cAllcd gold rupees; 16 of tho 
former, by regulation, were to pass fur one nf the Utter. 
The silver rupee bod its half. Kelly siivs, ‘ The old Bom¬ 
bay rupee was the sanio as ilut formerly coined M Surat 
under the Mogul: it weighed 178*314 English grains, and 
contained 1*24 per cent <T alloy. By an agreement of tho 
English government witli tbe nabob of Surat, Ibe rupees 
coined by both wore to circulate at an equal value; and 
they mutually pledged thvmselvus to keep up tfa* eotn to 
its exact stnnJard of weight and Aoenen. ’nfe nabob's 
rupees however were soon after found to eifntain 10 . 12, 
and even 13 per cant of alloy, in eonaequence ofwbicti, 
mwl bf Um Bocahsy r«p«M were ftotrn tutd »«*«oumkI 
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at Surat: tlie coinage of silver in the Bombay mint was 
suspended for twenty ycsra, and the Surat rupeea were the 
only ones seen in eireulatian. At length, in 1800, the Com¬ 
pany ordered the Sural rupee to bo struck at Bombay, and 
since that poiiod the rupetu of both places have been kept 
at an i^iual value, weighing 179 English grains, and valued 
ml u'jr. In the Company’s Hnancml accounts submitted 
to parliament, the Bombay rupee is reckoned at tbikvalue, 
and there it bears a batia of 16 per cent, against current 
rupees.’ Kelly, ‘ Universal Cambist,’2nd edit, 4tn. 1H2I. 
vol. i., p. 176, gives a largo list of rupees, with their assay 
and value in sterling, varying from l«. 10(1. to 2s. Ojef. The 
rupee of Persia is a piece of 10 mamoodies. 

y?u^vRO, a gold coin of Tuscany, a piece of 3 sequins, 
weigliing 8 denari 21 grani, Florence weight, and passing 
fur 40 lire or 60 paoli. Value in sterling. If. 8s. md. 

Ifyder, or Ituyder, called also SlanJpenninf', a gold coin 
of Holland. By a regulation of 1749, its value was fixed at 
14 Horiiis. Value, R -Is. lUcf. 

Jlifkmrt, a Danish silver coin nt 24 skillings. 

Schilling, or Skilling, also called chitling and ettalin, a 
money of oocouut and cepper or base silver coin in several 
parts of Germany, at 12 pfennigs. 

Sf-huit, a silver ingot used as money in Japan. It is of 
the value of If. 5s. .Iif. 

Scudim, a gold coin of Modena, of 9 lire. 

i^Mdo, a money of account and a silver coin in many 
purls of Italy, iit Sicily, and Malta. The scudo of Rome 
is worth 4s. id. 

Serhefing, a copper coin of Hamburg, of 6 pfennigs. 

Senru's, or Ciuhes, are email pieces of iron, copper, or 
brass, having n square hole in the middle, through which, 
as in China, they aro strung on a wiru or thread m various 
numbers, CUO of the smallest being reckoned fur a talc. 

Sequin, or Zecehxn, HaHan, called also Gigliato, a gold 
coin of Venice, Genoa, Rome, Milan, Piedmont, and Tus¬ 
cany, of the average value of 9«. id. 

Sequin, or Checqtteen, Turkich {the gold coins of Turkey 
arc the sequin funducli, with halves and quarters; the 
double senuin, or yermccbeushlik, the miascir, ami the 
rubich. Tticre arc other sequins beside the above, which 
bear different names, and their valt^es also vary according 
to the periods of their coinage. 

Setlnnl/, or 6.J-stivcr piece, a base silver coin in Holland, 
or base shilling; valuu SW. 

S/hJw.ot S/uitree, a Persian Mlvcr coin, the half of the 
mamoixli. 

Shilling, English silver coin, weighs 87‘27 grains, and 
contains 80727 grains of pure sdver. 

Shoe of gold, an ingot used as money in China. The 
name is English. Kelly, speaking uf China (vol. i.. p. 67), 
says, * Gold is not considered as money, but os merchan¬ 
dise; it is sold in reguW ingots of n determined weight, 
which the English call »miet of gold; the largest of those 
weigli 10 ttdes each, and the gold is reckoned 94 touch, 
though it may be only 03 or 03.’ 

Sixjte^e, English silver com, half a shilling. 

SdttWing, see Schilling. 

Slant, a copper coin of Sweden, single and double, of 1 
and 2 ore silver, or 3 and 6 ore koppar. 

Soldo, a small copper coin of Italy. There are half soldi, 
and quattrini, the fifth part of a soldo. 

Sf^ or Sol, a money of account and copper coin in France 
and Switserland. Everywhere of 12 deniers. 

Souveredn or Severin, a gold coin, ebieliy coined in tho 
Netherlan^ when subject to Austria. Its value was 13r. 
luif. 

Sovereign, English gold coin, weighs 123*274 grains, and 
contains 1 iS'OOl grains of pure gold. 

Siambouly, a Constaatinopolitan coin, current at Bassora 
for 20i mamoodies. 

Stiver, a money of account and copper coin in Holland 
and (ho Nolherlands, conUining 2 poota Flemish, or 8 
duyti, or doits. 

Stooter, a small Dutch aQvar ooio, at 2| ktivert. 

Su<are,ot ScAtoore.a money of ao(Wunt and copper coin of 
Bremen. The smallest piece there current 

Sy/ert, a copper coin of Effibden, at 6 witteas; 108 go to 
the rix-dollar. 

Talaro, a silver coin of Tuscany, Kaguta, lod Yenico; at 
Ragw it is or was the higt^l silver eoia, worth 3*. l|<f. 
steriing; it bad also the names of visUno and Ragusioa- 

TaU, tee Cath, 


Taro, a money of acoount and oopper ooln of Naples, 
Sicily, and Mall^ of the value of 4(f.; 12 go to the loudo, 
or Sicilian dollar. There are pieces of 4 and 8 tari. 

TVsfone or Tettnon, a ailver coin in Italy, and also in 
Portugal. In Italy the testone of Boli^a is rated at 3U 
soldi: at Parma the testone is of 6 lire 0 soldi; at Rome uf 
6 paoli. Kelly gives the slerliag value at a little more than 
I*. 3(f. The assay value of tlie Portugal testuon he gives 
at something more than 6dl See Vintetn. 

Thaler, the ordinary name in Germany fur the rix- 
dollar. 

y'eifiten de Oro, ae4 Coronilla. 

Tintem. At Lisbon there are silver Portuguese coins 
current of G vintems, or 12U rees. At Rio de Janeiro in 
Brazil there aro vintems of eopjier also current for 20 rees; 
with half and quarter vintems, and two-vintein pieces. 

Xeraphin, see Pardo. 

Zht, a Polish coin, worth nominally 15 kopoks, but pass¬ 
ing current for 60 kopokb. It is worth 9d. English. 

Zofolta, or Izelotta, a Turkish silver coin, uf 30 pams. 

In tho above enumeration moneys of account have boon 
only noticed where they were represented by real coin. 
There aro numerous others which are not so represented. 
For these our space will only allow us to refer to the ge¬ 
neral index and Commercial Dictionary appended to Kelly's 
‘ Universal Cambist,' a work to which the present article is 
groady indebted. 

It is wortliy of observation, says Kelly, that the progress 
of motnls os representatives of properly seems to have kept 
ucu with the iitcreaso of wealth and commerce. Thus iron, 
ross, and copper first answered tho purposes of money. 
Silver next succeeded; afier which gold was adopted; but 
the groat increase of business in modern times has rendered 
oven the precious metals insuilicient as a circulating mo- 
dium. Paper therefore has been substituted in varimis 
ways; apd it is generally found more convenient and 
manageable than specie. Where credit cannot bo given, 
the precious metals are necessary; but where well fbuiidcil 
credit exists paper is greatly preferable; it is exempt from 
must of the imperiecliuns and disorders of coins, and in 
many other rcspwts it greatly facilitates the operations of 
trade and commerce. 

Moneys of account may be considered with respect to coins 
as weights and raeesurcs with respect to gooils, or as a ma¬ 
thematical scale with respect to maps, linos, or other geunie ■ 
trioal figures. Thus they servo as ttondards of the value 
both of merchandise and of the precious metals themselves. 
iPshould however be remarkea that moneys of accunnt. 
though they are uniform as a scale of divisions and propor¬ 
tions, yet thoy fluctuate in their intrinsic valuu with tho 
fluctuation of the coins which they measure or represent. 

There is gmt ineouvenience in titc present system of 
money reckoning and the coins of most people, and particu¬ 
larly when we have to change money of one nation into its 
cfiuivalent in the money of another nation. It is alto very 
inconvenient and tedious to add large sums, such as pounds, 
shillings, and penco, in the money of our own country. In 
the United Slates of North America, the advantages arising 
^m the dollar boine the money of account, and being di¬ 
vided into 100 equH parts or cents, are very obvious. A 
slight inspection of such questions as occur in the common 
artthmetie books of that country will sliow tho great facili¬ 
ties which this monetary system offers tot all meroantilo 
transactions. An ingenious correspondent baa observed 
that it would be to twing our own system of coins to a 
deoimal standard. We shoula only requln a double shilling 
to be coined, and then we might say ten shillinn mako 
one pound. If a double penny of silver wme coin^ of the 
value of on^tenth of thus double shilling, we might then 
say ten pennies make one shilling. With a-small alteration 
of the copper.fkrtbing, we might say ten fiuthings, or ten 
dimes (tontbs), make ona penny. iWe would thus be qo 
number of a denomination lese than a pound that would 
exceed nine. The table of BngUsh money would then run 
thus!— 

OldaMavjr. 

10 dimee make 1 penny . . 2^ neatly 
lOpeoniea » 1 shilling it. 

10 shillings w 1 pound . . 20*. 

(SneUtngi T’sne qf Coint at Mt Hm current through 
Europe, 8TO., Load., 1766; Mstsden's Ntunttmaia Orien- 
talia Illuttratu, 4to., Lond<, 1828'5; Kalty's Univortai 
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Cambitt, 3 volt. 4to, Lond^ 1831; Mum-Cabinet: Le 
Cabinet de Monnaut du Voyagevr et du Negotiant, public 
par Engelmann p4re at flio, & Hulhouie> 8vo., 1833; 
Tucker’s Theory w Money arid Banke imetUga^d, Svo., 
.Boston, 1839; GoiMutd Haiid6oai«of tba di&rant coun- 
trios of Rumpe, See.) 

HON FERR ATO is the old name of a lam diitriot of 
northern Italjr. wbioh extends from the •oatoarn btmk of 
■the Po to the ligurian Apennines. During the middle 
ages itvQS a distinct principality, with the title of Mor- 
quisate, but is now nMif^ in the torritorles of tbo Sardinian 
iiiaiiarchy. Many parallel ofFsots braliob off in a northern 
direction, from the Li^rian Apennines to the southern 
bank of the Tanaro, ana the intervening valleys are watered 
by immorous btrcanis, the Stun, the Gesso, the Borbio, the 
Pebio. ilio Blleru, the Tanaro^ the Belbo, the two Bormide, 
the Erro, and the Orbo, all of whictHoin the Tatiaro above 
Alcssuiidris, below which town the Tanaro enten the Po. 
North of the Tanuru another range of hills, parallel with 
the course of the Po, runs from the mount of Buperga, 
uppoiiilo to Turin, to the town of Casale, and divides the 
valley of the Upper Po from that of the Tanaro. The 
greater part of this hilly region, on both sides of the Tanaro, 
wutil by tho name of Monferrato, and was divided into High 
Munferrato, south of the Tanaro, towards the Ligurian 
Apenniuos, and Lower Hoiiferrato, extending from the 
Tanaro to tho banks of t]>e Po. The principal towns of 
l»wor HonfuiTati) were Alessandria, Asti. Casalu, and 
Vulenza; thorn of Upper Monforrato were Mondavi, Acqui, 
luid Alba. It is oltogutber a favoured r^ion, rich in corn,' 
wine, fruit, silk, and cattle. The wines of Monferrato are 
the best in northern Italy; the muscat of Asti is porticu- : 
larly esteemed. The peunuttry of this district havo (ho 
character of being hieh'Spirilcd, lively, and industrious; 
thoir national dance, wnich is called Imtofcrratino, and by 
corrupiiou Monfredina, is well known all over Italy, and 
is .a favourite in large and especially rural dancing parties. 

Some pretend that thu name of Monforrato ia a corrup- i 
tion of' Mons ferax,’ a fertile mountain or range of Itills, 

< \ Iburti, Uercrizione di tutla Jlalia.) The house of Mon- 
Icrrato U said to havo descended from the imperial family 
of Saxony in the tenth or eleventh century, when they 
oliiaiucd this inarquisate as a fief of the empire. Several 
inarqiiisos of this dynastv distinguished themselves in tho 
wars of the crusades, aiiu they intormarrieil with tho Bald¬ 
wins and tlio Lusignani, kinn uf Jerusalem, and also with 
the Pulmologi, oinpcnirs of Constantinople, a brunch of 
which last family inherited the roarquisate of Monferrato 
and governed it till the time of Charles V., when, their male 
line incoming extinct, it was succeeded by the Gonasga of 
Mantua, who were the next heirs in the female line. At 
the death of Francesco Gonnga, in 1613, who left no male 
issue, the duko of Savov advanced a claim to the inlierit- 
ance of Munforraln, on tho plea of former intermarriages 
between his ancestors and the former Palaeologi dynasty of 
Monferrato. This wss tho cause of long and tedious war 
between the brother of the late duke of Mantua and the 
duko of Savoy, in which quarrel Spain and France inter¬ 
fered, and afterwards became principals. At last, by the 
poaco of Cherasco, in 1630, part of Mmfernito was given to 
thu duke of Savoy, and the rest remained with the duke of 
Mantua. During the war of the Spantah auoeeasion, when 
the last duke Oonaaga was deprivea of Mantua, tba whole 
of Monferrato was given to the duke of Savoy. [Goniaoa.] 
It is now divided into the adminiatrativa provioM of Acqui, 
Albo, Alessandria, Asti, Caaole. and Mondovi. The name 
of Monferrato is still used however in Piedmont to detig- 
nato the whole traet of country. 

MONQAULT, NICOLAS HUBERT DB, born at 
Paria in 1674,studied under theflUbers of the oongregation 
of tlie Oratory, and aiterwardabeoame preeaplac lo thaduke 
of Chartrea. aon of the duke of Orlaaoa the regent, by whoae 
inturait ha obtained eeveral offioae under goyerament ]tte 
became a mamber of the Fnneh Aeadei^ io 1718. Mon« 
gault died at Paria in 1 746. He made a French traoslatioo 
of Herodian (Paris, 1746), and aUo a vary good ttanslatiao 
of Cicero’s lettan to AtUeus (Paris, 1738), with numaroua 
and useAil notea. Both tbaaa works, and the laat etMoiaBy, 
nra among the boat ttanalatwna ftom the elasaiw whiob (he 
French lavage pomaa i ia. 

HONOR GmPARD, born at Beatm^ in 1746, died at 
Paris, July 36,1616. Being me of tba mamben ai^aUad 
fton the uatitola at Um B eato t a t toii, bo Hog* of hr ap¬ 


pears in the memoirs* of that body, Immediatelv however 
after bis death, two accounts, if not more, were publUfaed, 
one by M. Brisson, ’ Notice HistoriquesurGasporil Mongc,' 
Paris, 1818; the other by M. Charles Dupin. *Esssi His- 
Uirique sut les services, &c. de Gsspard Honge.' Paris, 
1819. We have drawn tho materials of the (blluHiog ac¬ 
count from the latter. 

The father of Monge woo, we suppose, a thriving inn or 
hotel keeper, ’possesseur d'une opuleate hfitelierie,’ and 
Madamo KoUiiu styles him ‘ msfon jiarvenii.’ Of his edu¬ 
cation littlu is laid, nor is much to be expected, when we 
find him * employed at the age of lixteen, in the college of 
Lyon, to leach the natural philosophy which be hod come 
there to learn the year before.’ The ciei^ who superinleruled 
the eBtablishment used all means of persuasion to induce 
their voung pupil to enter thu church, but the cnnstruction 
of a plan of bis native town brought him at this time under 
the notice of a colonel of engineers, who procured for him 
an<l poniuadod him to accept an appointment in Utu col¬ 
lege of engineetsat Mezidres, where he remained till 1789. 
wbon he was appointed professor-adjoint with Bossut, in 
teaching hydrodynamics at the I.x>uvre. During his stay at 
Muzi^res, observing that all the oporations connected wiih 
the construction of plant of fortification (such as the French 
call dejiltmem) were conducted by long arithmetical pro¬ 
cesses, bo substituted a geometrical roeibod, which the 
commandant at first refused even to look at, to short was 
the time in which it could be practised: it was however re¬ 
ceived with avidity when further inspected, and-.Munge. 
c ontinuing bis investigations, soon generalised the mefliods 
employed mio that great alphabet of the application of geo¬ 
metry to (he arts which is now called descriptive geometry. 
Such however was the system of the French schools before 
the Revolution, thst the officers who had been trained in 
this application were strictly forbidden to communicate its 
methoos even to those who were engaged in other brapehes 
of the public service. Monge himself^ in 1789, conversing 
with bis pupils Lacroix and Gayvernon, was obliginl to sa)% 

' All that 1 have here dune by calculation, I eould have 
done with the ruler and compass, but I am nut allowed to 
reveal tliese mrerets to you.* But M. Lacroix, whoso name 
it now too Well known m require further mention, set him¬ 
self to examine bow this could be, detected the processes em¬ 
ployed, and published them in 1796. under the title of 
‘CoropUhnens de Gconi^trie.’ The method was published 
by Mongo himself, first in the form in which the shorthand 
writers took them down Rom the instructions given at tho 
NormaltchooKanlll., or 1794-96), andagaiiifan VIL I79S- 
99) also in the collected edition of the ‘ Levins de I'Ecule 
Normale,’ 1899; and finally in the well known work ‘(TiV 
mtltrio Descriptive’ (fourth edition, 18-J91, which, in simpli¬ 
city, style, and choice of details in a subject which might 
easily iiave been ovciloailed with them, stands second to 
no elementary work whatever. Mongo was unrivalled in 
the communication of instruction, and in the interest which 
ho could excite in tho minds of his pupils s M. Dupin re¬ 
lates, that in his walks with them in the neighbourhood of 
Mezifircs, both professor and pupils would walk through the 
.brooks without the least attention to where they were going, 
all intent on the subject upon which he was conversing. 

In 1780 he was elected of tho Aradciuy of Sciences, and 
in 1783 bo succeeded Bezout as examiner of the naval as¬ 
pirants: be then quitted Mczidres entirely, at which place, 
since his partial removal to Paris, he had hitlwrto been oc¬ 
cupied duringbalf of tbo year. For his new pupils he wrote 
hta treatise on Statics ('Traite ^Umentaire ae Siatiqtie.’ 
first odition, 1786; fifth edition, 1819); asborl and purely 
synthetical treatise, which is evoii yet. we think, the best in¬ 
troduction from geometry to that subjoet. Ho was forbiitdcn 
(in instructiont from Borda) to employ any other meibud' 
and though Dupin cites this in excuse, wo must take tee 
liberty of thinking that the mathematical taste for which 
Monge was so conspicuous would secure his ready acquies¬ 
cence in the restrictioD. considering the class of pupili for 
whom he wu to write; if indeed, which is very likdy, it 
waa not suggest^ by himself 

When thu wars oocasioned by (be Revolution were on the 
point of breaking out, Mongo waa appointed Budstet of ma¬ 
rine. If we were writing bis political life, we ibatiM havo 
te look for information eteewbere than from M. Dupin, who 

• Slna Um sitielo Cmwov was witUea, kit tkm bSS* *■ balitvs, Ivru 
md, theofli It Is set yH pdatsS. BooWISNfoal stlbHewU SiUawia 
tiM, 
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■imply sUt«s the appointment, touches on tho misfortunes 
vbich happened at sea during bis administration, commenc¬ 
ing the whole with an indignant denial of Monge having 
been eoncerned in any of the erueltiee of tlie period, ^oin 
this wo are to suppose Umt he has been chargM with some 
perticiMtion in them, which, though unlikely from his ge¬ 
neral cnaracter, should be matter of special examination to 
those of his ovm country who may heresfler write his life. 
He quilted this post without remaining long in it, and be¬ 
came busily eneaged in the operslions for the equipment 
of the army. The enormous exertions which were made 
and the singularity of the crisis are well known: war liad 
been declarm, twelve faundtod thousand soldiers were to be 
called into the field, and the steel which was to form their 
bayonets had not yet left the ore, nor was the sallpotre 
which was to mve them powder manufactured. Many ar¬ 
ticles for wiiicw France had hitherto dopoudod on foreign 
countries were unattainable, and tlie raw material was to 
be procured, the roetho>ls of working it in some coses even 
invented, in all to be dewribed and taught; while the 
enemy was almost upon the frontiers. M. Biot, in bis ‘ Es- 
sai stir I'liistoire general des Sciences pendant la Revolu¬ 
tion Frenfaisc,’Paris. 1803, has given a summary of what 
was done: he does not oppear to go too far in saying that 
tlie means of procuring iron, steel, saltpetre, gunpowder, 
and weapons, were creufetf during the reign of terror. And 
while the ordinary manufactures wore deprived of thoir ma* 
terialg and of their workmen, all the branches of engineer- 
in;; werw also at a stand, from those who could by any pro¬ 
cess bo oonvorlcd into military men being required for the 
army. l1io schools of insiructioii in these branches had 
been shut up; and in such a statu was tho hope of future 
public ofTicers when, in great pari by the exertions of Monge, 
the Normal and Polytechnic schools were Cbtablisbcd: the 
first for the exigencies of the moment, to accelerate the for¬ 
mation of a supply of good teachers; the second for the 
permanent means of formation nf every department of en¬ 
gineers. Mom^c himself taught in both. Considciing the 
present state of liieoreticai instruction in France, wc may 
form an idea of the improvement which ha.s taken place 
from the computation of Vauban, who estimated that oiio- 
si.xth of the expense of fortified pMccs in that country was 
incurred in providing and instructing proper persons to su¬ 
perintend tlie constructions. 

Monge accompanied the army in the invasion of Italy, 
and was largely concerned in those wholesale robberies fur 
which restitution was made in 18I6. Xliesc however must 
bo charged on tlie general: while to the commission, of 
which l^nge was one. must be allotted the merit not only 
of having safely conveyed enormous pictures and statues 
to Paris, but of having repaired the ravage of time and 
carelessness. In some instances pictures paintc'l on wood 
were planed at the bock until the design was shown, and 
tlie remainder was then fixed upon snolncr tablet. Mongo 
also accompanied tlie expedition to Egypt, and to him, 
with BarlhoUet and Fourier, all tlie scientific fruit of tliat 
undertakine are due, not only as tbe collectors, but even as 
the manual defenders of what they hvl gained. On the 
occasion uf a revolt at Cairo, in which the communication 
was cutoff Iwtween Uie bouse of tho Egyptian Institute and 
the military power, tbe savans, beaded by Monge and Ber- 
tholle^ defended their premises until ossistaiice arrived. 
During this expedition a strong friendship grew up between 
Monge and the future emperor, whicli made the former a 
zealous partisan of the latter to the end of bis career. The 
consequence of this atlaehmciit was, that Monge was among 
those who were exMllcd from the Institute at the floai 
restorationof LouisXVIll. Thiii, and the destruction of 
the Ecole Polyteebniquo fsince revived), are placed by 
Dupin ameiig the causes of his doath, which took place, as 
before slated July 28,1818. 

Beside* tbe works already mentioned, we bare the ‘ De¬ 
scription de Tart da fobriquer let Canons,’ Paris, sn II., 
and * Feuilles d'Aoalyse appliqade ala Gfomtirie.' an HI. 
'i'lie latter work in the sub^ueot ediUons wu called * Ap¬ 
plication d'Aiulyse i la Gipinitrie ’ (fourth edition, IBVS). 

There is also a large number of memoirs in tbe ’ Mi- 
moire* dc Turin,’ ‘ M^moires des SavsDs Btraiigers,’ * M8- 
moires de VAcadBroie des Sciences,’ ? Journal du IXcoIo 
PolytMlmii}ue,' * Curreapondance Polytecbi^ue,’ * Annales 
de Chimic,' and * Oeseription do I'Egypte.' 

' Tbe science «f deuiriptive goometn, with its numerous 
applieaiionB to tho description uf msebinss, to penpectivs, 


srehiteeture, fortification, &e. &e., might be explained at 
length, but not with much profit to tbe general reader. 
[Gxoubtrt, vol. xi., p. 136.] Of its remarkable results on 
pure maiberasticB we uve spoken in theplace Just cited. The 
anslytival discoveries of Monge are hardly less remaikablo. 
He first applied the differential calculus to the general 
theory of surfkces, in doing which' be enlarged the hounds 
of that science materially, and aUed many useftil theorems, 
giving to the consideration of tlm calculus of three variables 
all that illustration and clearness which his predecessors 
lisd, by means of plane geometry, imparted to the less dif¬ 
ficult case of two variames. In this field however ho had 
predecessun and rivals; in that of geometry, such as he 
made it, he had neither the one nor the other. Since tlie 
time of Euclid and Archimedes, that science bad received 
no such accession as he furnislt^; and the epoch, which 
will be known by tbe name of Monge, will divide its his- 
tore. 

MONGHIR. [HiNntJSTxx.p. 218.] 

MONGO'LIA (the Country of the Mongol*) com)n-v- 
hends a vast extent of country in the interiur of Aitiu, bv- 
tweqn 36” ond SS” N. lat. and 84* and 124* E. lung. It* 
length from cast to west exceeds 1700 miles, and its width, 
from north to south, between 100* and 110* E. long., lOdU 
miles; but towards both extremities uf its length it narrows 
to 600 mile*. Its area may amount to between 1 . 2110,000 
Slid 1,300,000 square miles. On the north it borders on 
Siberia, on the east on Mandshoorio, on tho south on Proi>cr 
China, and on (be west on the Chinese pruvinev of Kiin-u 
(which once formed a part of Mongolia, and has only been 
dismembered from it in modern times), and on Songariu, 
or iho Chinese government of lliianshun PcUi. 

This ronniry is often called Tartsry even by mmlcm 
w’rileni, and not williout some degree of propriety, as tho 
Tata or Tatar property constituted, at the lime of Gengjs 
Khan, a very powerful tribe of tlie MoiigoU, distinguUiicd 
by their valour end military achievements. But the Kiiro- 
pean writers of (he middle applied that term to some of 
the tribes uf the Turki*, which belong to tho Caiicasiim 
race, and this use has become common. [Moxqols.] 

The middle portion uf Mongolia is occupied by the 
Great Gobi (Ta-Gobi), which stretches across the country 
south-west and norlh-cust from the boundary-line of llu- 
ruvini'c of Kansu to llie Dalai Nor, near the boiindurv of 
lu-uria, witli an average width of about 200 miles. Tlio 
Gobi is lUo worst part of the country, the surfuco being 
covered with sand or small stones, and tlw vegetation being 
very kcunly and occurriiic only in single si>ots. [Gout.] 
Vast tracts of it are level, but. at great distances IVom nne 
another, there are hills ^moderate elevation. The whole 
region is destitute of trees, ond tho water, which is only 
found at some distauce below the surfoce, is brackish. 
Soulli-eaat of the Gobi extends a more elevated and uneven 
country, which terminates in a mountain-range of consider¬ 
able elevation. 

This range begins on the south, near tbe most southern 
iiit of MeagoUs, not for from the banks of the river 
oang-bo, about 38* N. lat., and extends northward along 
that river for nearly 400 miles. It is oovercil with wnod, and 
called Alathan, or Ho-lang Shan. Near 42^ N. lat. it 
turna abruptly to the east, forming nearly a right angle, 
and it is then railed Inshan by tbe Chinese. and.Ongliian 
Onia by the Mongols. In this direction the chain conti¬ 
nues, between 41 - and 42* N. lat, about 600 miles, when it 
again turns north, though less abruptly, and proeacil* in a 
north by east direction Iroa 42* to 55* N. lat. under tho 
name of Khing-khan 0(5la. Little is known re|meiing tho 
width and elevation of this extenrive range, xbe highest 
portion seems to be at tbe point where it turns neribward, 
and where a peak, called Petsha, litee for above the snow¬ 
line, and is supped to ittsin a height of more than lo.uuo 
foot aliove ibe sea. Tbe country which ikirte this range 
alof g ite wtMtem and nocthern base, end extends frum it to 
a distenoe ot between 50 and 100 miles, bu s broken siir- 
foco, tbe hills rising to some height above the valleys otmI 
small pteinp. It is not deficient in water; hut treos occur 
only in ieiMated tracts. As its elevotiou above tbe Gobi is 
oonsidanbla, and probably not lessthanOOOO feet above tho 
sea-level, ohd.as it is also muA exposed to tbe cold winds 
which blow with gnii force prsr tbe desert, it is nearly 
unfit fi>r tgrioaUure, end only .need aa pastuie^round fur 
bovs^ wMtle. and sliMo.. - - 

South of iIm Inehan Hotutaioe IM eountry exhibits for- 
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tile valley* and meunUina, partly wooded, aa far west aa 
the place where the HoanK'ho river turna aouthward: tliia 
fertile traet ia included in the Cbineae provioce* of Pe-tche-li 
and Shan-ai. But the tract farther wMt» which is sur* 
rounded by ihe<reat northoru bend ^ the Hoang-ho, par¬ 
takes strongly of the features of the Gobi, and forma part of 
Mongolia: it ia called the country of the Otdea, taking ita 
iiamo from • Mongolian tribe which' b^nga to the great 
division of the Tahakbar Mongols. This whole traet ia co¬ 
vered with hills composed of loose sand, mostly without 
water, and entirely destitute of trees. But the numerous 
depressions contain extensive meadows, with rich grass and 
bushes. The attempts to cultivato some parts of it navo not 
roved successful, and tecocdingly it is abandoned to the 
longols and their herds; but in order to prevent them 
from plundering tho adjacent agricultural distriets of (he 
neighbouring provinces of Shen.si and Kan-ti, the great 
Chinese wall was huilt acrou the peninsula from east to 
west from Pao-tsheou to Nin-gbia. 

That part of Mongnlia which ia to the east of the Khing* 
khan Oiila, and extends nearly to the shores of Hoang Hai, or 
IbeYetIuw Sea, from which it is only divided by a narrow fer¬ 
tile tract belonging to the province of Leav-tong, is called 
Kurtshin. This name is properly only applied to the tract 
north of the river Sira Muren, or I-eao-bo, which resembles 
the country of tho Ordes. except that it ia less intersected 
by sand-bills. A great portion of it seems to be of inferior 
fertility; but south of tW river Sirs Muren the country 
contains numerous meadows clothed with rich grass, and 
agriculture has been introduced here by the Chinese, who 
send to this country their criminals who ore condemned to 
Iransporlation. Tlio greater part of it however serves only 
as pasture-ground. This was the coodiliun of the country 
above a hundred years ago, when it was visited by Eu¬ 
ropeans. It wouhl seem however that agriculture must 
have greatly extended since that time, aa it is a knuwn fact 
that great quantities of grain, especially wheat, are exported 
from tho province of I.A:ao-tong to Peking and Shanghac. 
The most aoulhern district of this country is traversra by 
an offset of the Klimg-khan Mountains, which offset 
branches off from ihe principal range near the peak of 
Petsba, and extends in a south-eastern direction to the 
lloung-hai, where it forms the high, roclv, and mountainous 
aliores along the western side of ino gulfuf Leao-tung north 
of the mouth of the river Lan-ho. The declivities of this 
range are abundantly watered, but the northern side is 
bare and destitute of wood; whilst tho southcru is over¬ 
grown with pine, flr, oak, lime, walnut, and other trees, and 
is the haunt of numerous wild animaK among which are 
ligors and leopards. It constitutes ihe most oxlciisivo 
liunting-grouna of the Chinese emperor, and contains tho 
royal palace of Ichol, which was visited by Lord Macartney 
and described by Sir George Staunton. The tract on both 
sides of tho Lau-bo is an agrieultural oouutry of great fer¬ 
tility and well cultivated. Though included within the 
boundary of Mongolia, it ia inhabited by Chinese, and is 
very populous. Besides several small towna, it contains the 
lame town of Quan-tshing. 

The country whlob extenda along tlie north-wettem aide 
of the Ta-Gobi is neatly unkoown, with the exeeption of 
the, eastern part, which is traversed by the earsvan road 
from Kiachia in Siberia to Khalgan in Qiino. Here too 
the snrfhce of the country is frequently broken by bills and 
isolated ridgea; but the intervening level traets contain 
rich pasture-ground. It is mostly well watered, but wood 
is scarce. In advancing northward the hills grow higher, 
and the valleys or intervening level traets beootne narrower, 
till near the boundary-line between Mongolia and Siberia 
the country rises into mountsinf. which run in a continuous 
chain, and are that portion of the Altai Mountains which 
is known under the name of Khing-khsn 081k [At.TAi 
MouNTAtNs.] The width of this mountainous and uneven 
country, which liet between Siberia and the Ta-Gobi, seems 
on in svaraoe to be about ISOmiles. InUoriginstetheriver 
Selsnga and itis numerous branchet, ofwbieh a abort 
tecountugiven in Alta! MotmTAiHi.ro1. i..p.999. Here 
also rise the Kerlon and the Onon, two lame rivers, which by 
their union form the Amur, voL i., p. 477.] Thu 

country, which is rich, when oompar^ with other portloiw 
of MoiMiolis, bdofigs to the high-priest of the Bumhiats. 
who resides in the neighbourhood of tbs town of Urgs, and 
is eslled Kootookhtu. It forms s sspaiats gorsnuMni of 
the Cblness empire, and its genend gotmor, ealM tang, 
P. Ch No. 9»3. 


or kian-vang, as well as the lieutenant, called reside 

in the town of Urga, or Oorgo. Thia town is built in a email 
plain; but though shcltem by mountains against tho 
northern winds, the climate is too cold (o permit (be must 
common vegetables to be raised, which are aipcordingiy 
brought to It from Hai-tuat-sbin, a place tiyd.dcgrees fur¬ 
ther north. Its population does not exceed .70V0wof 
which &U0(l ore said to be lamas, or porsons belonging to the 
ecclesiastical establishment of tlie Kootookhtu; but it is a 
plaeo of considerable traffic, being a depdt fur the guuds in¬ 
tended ^ the trade with Siberia, and also fur those Chinese 
productions and maiiufaclures which are consumed in the 
parts of Mongolia farther to the west. Many of the Mon¬ 
golian princes, whose tribes wander about in the Ta-Gubi 
knd the adjacent countries, are obliged to reside in this town, 
in order that their views may be known to the Chinese gover¬ 
nor. who it a Handsboo, and commonly a relation of the em¬ 
peror. Here alto is the supreme court, called Yainoun, for 
the administration of justice in that part of Mongolia 
which is inhabited by tlie Khalkas. Thisplace may lu fact 
be called the capiul of Eaitern Mongolia. The small town 
of Mai-mat-shin is on (he very boundary-line of Siberia, and 
leas than a mile from Kiaebta. [Kiacbta, vol. xiii., p. 2 og.] 

The western portion of Mongolia, extending from St** to 
96° E. longn between Siberia and the most western ex¬ 
tremity of the province of Kan-su, has never been visited 
by Europeans; and all uur knowledge about it is dciived 
from the geography of the Cliiacse empire, the Tay-lsing- 
boei-tien, and the maps annexed to it. Though a gieat 
number of kicalilies aru indicated on it. we aie unable to 
form any idea of tbe natural features of the country and 
ita fitness for suitaining a population. Its western part is 
traversed by a mountain range, which near its western extre¬ 
mity is connected with the Altai mouutaios, not far from Ihe 
eastern banka of the Irtish river, a great branch of the 
Obi. This range, the Ekiag Odia, is commonly railed on 
our maps the Great Altai. It seems to rise to a considerable 
elevation, but to disappear about 94° E. Ion?.; for farther 
east only isolated mountain roaues or short ranges occur in 
the desert. That portion of Mongolia which lies south of 
this range seems to partake largely of the nature of the 
Gobi, extending mostly in extensive sterile plains. The 
real number nf rivers which, descending from the southern 
eclivilyof the Ekiag Oulo, join tho Irtish before it reeches 
the lake of Zaizau, seem to indicate tDatalraeiof fertile 
country extends along the norlbera banka of that river. 
Tbe Irtish is tbe largest river in this country, end probably 
runs 160 miles before it foils into lake Zeisen. Another 
large river, tlie Ooroongoo, foils into lake Kisilbst«h. wbiclt 
has no ouilt.r. The eountry between tbe Ektag Qjula and 
the principal chain of the Altai mountains appears to be 
traversed by several aubordinate ridges running cost and 
west. Though it is much better watered than any other 
part of Mongolia, the greatest port of it is a desert, e>pe- 
cially towor'u the east, but towards tbe west tbe (nets 
of pasture ore mwe extensive and less interrupted by 
sandy districts. In this port there are several extensive 
lakes, oil of which receive considerable rtTcra wiihout hav¬ 
ing any outlet Tbe meet northern is tbe Upsa Nor, which 
receives flrom tbe east a eonaiderable river, tbe Tes, besides 
several amaller onek TbeYeke Aral Nor, to the south- 
south-west of the Upsa Nor. is tbe receptacle of tbe l>iabe- 
ken, a river whose course can hardly be less then 600 miles. 
In this part Mongolia extends to tbe nwth of the Altai 
luounUiins. comprehending tbe country in which the upper 
branches of the 'lenesei have their origin and course. The 
mountain range which divides the laat-roentioned tract 
l^m the lake Upsa Not and the river Tes is called the 
Tanznoo-Oola. 

This part of Mongolia is divideil inlo two go%-cmments, 
the government ofKobdo and that of Utiassiiiai. the boun¬ 
dary-line between them running near 9'J° E. long. The 
capital of tbe former is Kobdo, nut far from the northern 
extramity of lake Yeko Aral Nor: the capital of the latter 
ia Uliaasutai, situated on the river Iro, an affluent of the 
fijaWkan. Tho latter piece is stated to contain 2000 
bouses, and to be regularly built. Caravans pass from it to 
Urga and to Chink and iu commeree aeema to ba nonstder* 
ablk Nothing it known of Kobdo. A general, aopointed bv 
the Chinese emperor, resides in each town, a Uandsboo by 
birth, who boa under his inipeetion tbe Mtmnl inhabitants 
of the country ; be unites in bis person tbe muitary and civil 
authority. 

Vol. XV.-2 U 
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At (bo irhole sorfitco of Mongolia, vith the exception of At>m the wall Thev obtained (be AiU eonfidenee of the 
the deep depreation of the Ta-Gobi, ia more than 3U00 feet court of Peking b; raiding to the awa]' of the Mand^oo, 
elenleo above the tea-level, and as it atretchea out in vast before thev baa made anyconaiderablb pngrese in the coo- 
plaina, (o wbioh the compamtivcly low ranges of mountaina quest of Cnina. The Kbsilkba or Kbalktiaa Moogols occupy 
along its northern border cannot afford shelter against the the northern MrtofHoQgolia,along-the southern boundary 
northern and nortb-eastem winda, the climate is much of Siberia. Tbey volantarily submitted to the CbiReseera* 
colder than in that part of Siberia which extends along tho avoid destniotion in their untueoesafttl war with tho 

base of the Altai range west of lake Baikal. No month in Oelbih Kalmucks in 1.668. The Sunnit occupy the country be- 
the year is from snow, and even frost, though the heat tween UteTsbakhar and Khalkhta, or t^t part of Mongolia 
in summer is nearly insupportable, on account of the want through which the Ta-Gohi exlei^t. Twy are less nii> 
of trees and tho sandy sunace of the country. Sudden and rocrous and poworAil than their neighboura, and less esteemed 
greatchangesinlbe iem|wraturo sroof frequeiUoccurtencQ. by tho Chinese. They submitted to the Mandshoo, when 
It is however remarkable that tho nuroorous herds which the Tsbakhar joined them in 1634. 
pasture on this plain find subsisteuce all the year round: Nomadic nations have generally no literature; indeed 
even alter a ikll of snow the grass ia seen above it, and their mode of life prevents them from having one that has 
serves to nourish the animals. This cvidenily shows that originated with themselves. The Arabs and Mongols how* 
the quantity of now which foils is comparatively small, ever havo a literature, and they owe it to having oonqueiod 
and mueh less than Aat which annually covers the northern nations who had advanced much further in civiluatiun than 
countries of Europe or of North America. This fact is a tbumselvei; the Arabs to the Persians, and the Mongols to 
proof of the great dryness of (he air; and to this want of the Chinese. But as tho Arabs preserved their dominion 
moisture the unfitness of the soil for agricultural purposes, over the conquered nations for many centuries, their liiera- 
even where it is not composed of sand or stones, is mainly ture acquired a great degree of originality and extent, 
to be atlributvil. A little millet is grown in a fow sheltered while (hat of the Mongols, who were muters of Cliina only 
places ^tween high hiU^ which attract the moisture, for a century, consists chiefly of translations of Chinese 
ilain is rare, except near the great ranges of mountains, books, and a few original historical works, especially the 
especially about Urga. Timkowsky observed that in the histocyoftheir great hero, Oengis Khan. We are however 
months of October and November the theimumeter de- very imperfectly acquainted with their literary compositions, 
scended to + 10^. 0°, and — 10^, and in Urga, in January, The court of Peking takes great care to maintain a love fur 
it varied between — 3l>^ and — 70°. Gales of wind are fre- literature among the higher classes of the Mongols, as one 
quent. and, esperially in the Gobi, blow with great force, and of thesurest means of divurting tbe thoughts of their princes 
fr^uently for many days together. from ambitious enterprises and from disturbing the peace 

The wealth of the Mongols consists in their numerous of the country, 
herds of camels, horses, and sheop. Cattle are only nume- The whole nation is divided into twen^-six tribes, called 
rous on the more hilly tracts, especially towards the boun- aimuA. Bach of these divisions has an herriitary prince, 
dary of China; there are none in the Gobi. Asses and except the Khalkhas, who constitute one aimak, but are go- 
mules are only found in the vicinity of China. Wild animals vernod by four her^taiy princes, called AAon. All four 
are numerous, esiiecially bares, antelopes, dshii^etais or wild claim a descent from Gengis Khan. Each aimak has its 
asses, deer, foxes, sables, squirrels, and marmots. Water- territory, in which it waiiwMW about with its herds. The 
fowl are plcnti^l on the numerous lakes and swamny tracts, order of society resembles the feudal system, and the noble- 
In some places the desert is covered with small stones, men are ealleo taidthir. The Mandshoo have introduced 
among which severd kinds of precious stones occur, as ehal- aifiong them a militarv division, according to which the 
cedony, agate, onyx, jade, carnelian, &c., which arc collected whole nation forms ISS banners, each of which is subdivided 
by tho Chinese, into rogimenU and companies. Each Mongol is bound to 

In/iabitanit —The inhabitants are called Mongols, and servo as a horseman from his eighteenth to his sixtieth 
constitute theprincipal stock of a nation which is widely dif- year. The Mongols are govemea by tbe decrees of the 
fused over tho extensive table-lands of central Asia. Li-fan-yuen, or Tribunal of Foreign Affaire, which has in- 

This nation is divided into two great divUions, the Eastern stituted for them a civil government, resident at Urga, and 
or Proper Mongols, and theWestern Mongols, or Calmucks. two military governmenta, at Vliassutai and Kobdo. All 
Of tbe latter an account is given under Caluucks. All their princes are obliged to pay a fixed tribulo as a token of 
tbe tribes belonging to this nation have, from time imme- their dependency, but it is small, and they receive ten times 
morial, led a nomadic life, and subsisted on tho produce of its amount back in presents, given to them as a remunora- 
tbeir herds, without attempting to cultivate the ground; a tion for their services and fidelity. A fow receive even a 
circumstance which must be attributed to the countries fixed salary. Some of their princes also are always 
they inhabit beii^ entirely unfit for agriculture, with the married to a princess of the imperial blood, and thus are 
exceprioD of ve^ small tracts. more closely attached to the interesta of the emperor. By 

The^roper Mongols inhabit that portion of Central Asia these means the court of Peking keefM the unruly and 
which is bounded by a line beginning at the most northern warlike temper of this nation in subjection, in which it is 
extremity of lake Kaikai, and thence extending west-south- powerfully supported by the indelible hatred which tbe Mon¬ 
west to tne^nortbern extremity of lake Bokash, and thence gols bear to Ute Chinese. It is therefore pro^blo that if 
running east-south-east to tbe banks of the river Hoang-ho, »e Chinese should rise in rebellion against tbe Mandshoo. 
where the range of the Alaslian rises near tbe town of Ning- their nresent maslere, (he latter woula be supported by all 
bia. From thia place it follows tbe great wall of the Chi- the Mongols in maintaining Uieir present ground, 
nese empire, almost in all its extent, and from Its eastern According to a rough eetnnate, it is thought that tiiii na- 
extrenity itruns north-eastward to tbejunction of the rivers tion, after having lived in peace for more than a century, 
Nonni and Songari in Mandshooria, whence it returns to con bring to tbe field 600,QUO warrion; and as each male 
the northern extremity of lake Baikal. Tbe whole country en- is a warrior, it is presumed that the whole population does 
compassed by this line is inpnasessiun of the ProMr Motels, not much exceed two millions. 

with die exception of some plains bMween the Sktag Altai (Timkowsky, Voyage d Pokiag, be.; Pallas’s Thwolt 
and lake Balcash, whieh are occupied by Celmuek tribes, through Ruma; Klaproth's .data hdyglotta; Staunton's 
There an however Mongols also in other parte of Asia, es- Aeeovnt<^m Bmbaetg to Chiaai H'Lm's Nwrrativo of 
pecially in the enuotry aMut tbe sources of the Hoa^bo, o Voyage to the VeUam Sea; Ri\ter'»j9rdhu»tie»onAti»n, 
Olid i^ut lakeKookoooor, and in the western parts of Tibet, i. and li.) 

where they an called Kbor-Katebi Mongole. But our in- MONGOlA and TARTARS hare been so constantly 
formation about disM last-named brupms of tbe gnat confounded by former writers, that even in times, 

nation is extnmely scanty, u those countries have never althowh the vague denominations of Oront Mongolia 
been visited by Europeans. All t|M Muigols apeak tbe and Tutaiy have disupearod from our msps, much 
same laogmm, and aamit (hat they all belong to tbe same confusion swl prevails alwat the history and goccraphy of 
nation, and nave a common origin. these two natioire who an however d^ngtdSMd Item 

Tbe Proper Mongols an divided into thm gmt nations, each other by a strongly-marked physieal aM moral eba- 
tba Tsbakhar, Kbtlkbaa, and Sunnit The Tsbakhar in- raeter. TbO vut plataaus aa<| plainl of Octroi Asia are 
habit tbe best part of k^ngolia, being in possession of the occupied by four groat branch of thw'hsman speeies, by 
tnwt whieb skim tho great Chinese wall on the north, and tbe xungUae enq Tibetan' rgeeS^ a^ the innumerable 
nztoodato tbe Ta-Oobi, a distance of from 1911 to SOO milM Mongol litd Tkrtar^ Of» mtU Ininilj ^aakiog* Tnriu 
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trib«t. The lut-Tnentioaed people, whoM number ney be 
Mtimated et nearly three milliont, ere wUely ecettered, 
from the ihoree of the Cupion See to the Ruuien evinces 
•i( Kmun and Aetreehen, ead to the inboapitebte treeta of 
Siberia, and even beyond thatmountein tanip,tbewQthern 
decliritiee of vhteh are prineipally ihlwbited by the Turko¬ 
mans, or thoae Turkl triMa from whom tbe Sorweon Turks, 
or Oimanlis, are desecnded. Some of the iteruiern elans, 
and particularly those whieb are subset to .the Russian 
government, have settled in tonu and rill^eB, and have 
engaged in tr»d^ eattl^breedlog, and agrlenhnre. On tbe 
south side of Mount Caucuus numerous Tartar tribal, who 
travel in summer towards the bilk, and in winter descend 
with their floeks to tbe warmer rwiona of tbe plains, live 
tlternately in tents snd moveable habitations; but tbe 
greater port of them resemble in many respeets the Ara¬ 
bian Beduins, have no fixed laaidenee, wander over an 
immense extent of eonntrv, and lead a roving pastoral liils, 
being occasionally engaged in boatila excursions and preda¬ 
tory qusmla. Pataonally they are a uobla and intrepid 
race, and though aniraatM by fleree passions and addicted 
to plunder tod robbery, they are nevertbeleea oarefiil ob- 
sen-ers of the duties of hospitality, and rarely shed blood, 
unless strongly provoked. (Leyden’s learned Introduction 
to the Memoirt of Baber, London, 1826.) With the exoep- 
tion of the religion of Mohammed, there is no dommon 
tie among the numerous independent ^ns, which are 
distinguished by the Turkish oenomlnaUon of hordes or 
encampments, such as the Nogai, Usbek, Kirgise, and 
Turkoman hordes. But they sre all distinguished by tbe 
same striking features of the finely-formed and light- 
coloured Caucasian family to which they belong; whereas 
the Mongols are ebarseterisad by a short stature, dark yel¬ 
low colour, flat noae. strong cheek-bones, large and 
prominent ears, and by tbe umost complete absence of 
beard. The Mongol race, which is fisr more numerous chan 
the Tartar, is dispersed over almost ell the eastern countries 
of Asia; but it is to tbe resUtM hordes of middle Asia,aDd 
to the Buriates, Bashkirs, Kalreuks, and other roving 
tribes, thet the name of Mongols is chiefly restricted. 
Addicted to tbe same nomtdic manner of life, and 
equally fond of horse and cattle breeding wiUi the Tar¬ 
tars, they wander in quest of pasturage over their bound- 
ess plains, carrying with them their whole slock of pro¬ 
perty, and even their houses, which are placed upon 
wheels and drawn by oxen. Thus they leave scarcely a 
trace of their former residence in the places which tfiey 
abandon. Contending for temporary pasture-grounds, or 
nropelted by urgent necessity, thoae innumerable crowds of 
Mongols, though naturally niinthearted and cowardly, have 
oflen invaded the neighbouring countries. 

Tbe Scythians of old, who devastated, in the sixth century 
befbro Christ, tbe provinces of Media and Persia, even as far 
as the froniien of Palestine, wero undoubte^y Mongols (He- 
rodot.,i. 103; iv.23; Jeremiah, t. 15; vi. 1; vu. 3), who after¬ 
wards, under tbe name of Huns and under tbe ewnmand 
of the fleree Atiila, made considerable progreia into Europe, 
ravaging the country like a host of nuogry locusts, and 
conquering rather by their overwbelmitm numbers than 
by any r^ular warfare. (Ammianui Marcelb, xxxi. 2; 
Jornaudea. De Bebut Goth,, 35.) Hie Hoot ^paar even 
on an antient Indian inacription (Aftofie Beteardue, i. 
131); butthe’White Htma'niMiticmed byCoamaa Indi- 
copleuitei are probabW Tnrki tribaa* or thoae Soythiana 
(Sflkas) whom King Vikramtditya expelled finm India in 
tbe Bfly-eixtb year Mfbre oar Tm distiaotivo namea 
of Mongola and Tartan did not baeome knovrn abtil aftw 
tbe eonqueata of Oengia Khan, who bonotuiad kia Mongola 
with tbe pompous tmo of Koehae Uanghoet, dt * cMestial 
people wheroas the oonquored Tttfki doc^ s^ero called 
tributariaa, or Thfor*. as tbo word SDOoklbaiiUMeerroctW 
writtan. Although the main body of }ho aoldlara, as wail 
ss tha imiaadiate snootMon of Qan^ Uiu, wmo da- 
cidedly Mongola, it is ftom that tiotatut tba oatna of tha 
more coungaoua and apiritad Tartan has baaa imUioriml- 
nately and arbitrarily applM to tboaa Aaiafle eqpqnenn. 
(F. f. Sehmidt, fbriehiai^ m Oeiiete der Ooeehiehfe 
Motigoleit, pp. s, 39.60.) Oangis Khan, bon in 1163. b»- 
oamo the cnief of a Mty Moa^ elan in tbe thirtoan^ 
year of his agfi, and naviaw ftm ovfrooma the naighboiu- 
ing bordea, no soon nnitod tto nninarous wandering trOiiia 
into a eonquoriDg narioiw and l a O M M i valy. saMaad .'the 
g roa t w rt ydtt ofXila, BU soft Owl Mimad nnuir 


the title of Oreat Khan, and was equally successful. In 
their expeditions to the west tbe Mongol armies, or, pro¬ 
perly leaking, their hosts of robbers, advanced even to 
Hungary and Silesia; so that after tlie divailftil battle of 
Wahlstodt (ajx 1241) the Mongol empire extended from 
the northern provinces of China to t^ frontiers of Poland 
and Germany. Tbe Mongols (Kholkbu), under their khan 
Kubloi, conquered oU China, and remain^ in poawuinn of 
that country for a century. In the course of tbe thirteenth 
century this vast empire gradually split into several indepen¬ 
dent sovereigntiea, till it waaonce more united, and even con¬ 
siderably enlarged in tbe direction of Hindustan, by that 
bloody conqueror of tbe pjoggatii Turki race, tbe fomoua 
Timur Begfa, or Tamerlan, after whoao brilliant career 
(1336-1405), the Mongol empire slowly dissolved. In the 
year 1619 a lineal descendant of Timur, 2khiniddin Mo- 
baromed Baber, founded a new monarchy in Hindustan, 
erroneously called the Mogul empire. Being himself of 
Turki origin, Baber not only wrote bis interesting ‘Me¬ 
moirs ' in tbe purest Turki dialect, but often censures in 
tbe strongest terms the depravity, perfidy, venal character, 
and cowardice of tbe Mongols. 

For the further history of the Mongol and Tartar tribei. 
see Abuigbasi Bebodurkhan. Hittoria Uonjgolorum et 
Tatarorum, Casan, 1826; Uiillmann, Geechiente der Mon- 
golen, Berlin, 1796. 

MONGOOSE, or MONGOOZ, one of the nainet of a 
species of Manauco. Lemur Mongos, Linn. 

HONlMlA'CEiK constitute a little-known natural order 
of plants, whose most striking distinction consists in tbe 
flowers being naked and collected together into involucrs. 
some male and some female; the mole involucra having 
thoir inner surface thickly covered with numerous stamens; 
the female including several carpels, each of which has a 
single ovule in its interior. The species are very few in 
number, and iii all coses are South American woody,plants 
shrubs or trees with ftogrant aromatic secretiuns.' Their 
real affinity is unsetUed; if the prevailing opinion os to 
their structure is correct, they must be rmraed os near 
allies of Urticacem; but if what is now called the involucre 
should be shown to be a calyx, as it was considered, till 
Brown suggested the contrary, they will take their station 
near Lauracega, with which their aromatic qualitiet asaimi- 
late them 



l,awtslBsotM«if.s(t»s)slB*«lBsni 3, tot IM set epM to toe* lbs 
«a^l 1.SI1BS (Nil: & avis*sfikeftpseatpsh asttatositolbs kwr, 
toe iBvolsetsto MtBf pertly eel away. 

MO'NITORS, the ninw givMt to toiap Itoetrtion Kep 
tilea, in eonsoquenea of the •u^oeedwimng given by them 
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of the Ticinity of crocodiles. The weraing of tlicse Mont- 
lory LUtarda vas said to be a hnaing or whistling; but the 
better opinion is, that they obtained credit for this monition 
aolely from the accident of their beuntSi which ere for the 
molt pert in the neighbourhood of the wetera, end couae* 
quently bring them aoraetimea into oompeny with the do- 
atrucUve end gigantic reptilea above mentiuned. 

The MoHttort have teeth in both jnwa. but none on the 
palate. Cuvier divides them into two groupa [Lacisti- 
AD.wl, and Fitaingec into three, under the namea of Tuyi- 
naaAia, Varanua, and Paammoatxurua. Mr. Gray makes 
the Afomtoridic the second section of bis teptoglosa<9, or 
Slender-tongued Lisanla. (Zoot. Pnx., 1bS7.} Tl>e true 
Monitors are protected by small and nufherous scales on 
the head, the limb*, under the belly, and round the tail, 
which is carinated above, the keel Mng formed by a double 
row of projeoUng scales. Tliighs without any row of 
pores. 

Geogrophieol Dirtribniion.^tbe Old Continent. 



a. •kollot MubHot N>Mku*,weBriueial>oTei t. uaile>)iiv of nac. 

The Monitor of the Nile(Ia«r/a Nilotiea, Linn., 2Vpi- 
nambia Niloticua, Geoff., Ouanzn of the Arabs) will serve 
as an example of these Lizards. 

Deacriptton .—^The teeth of this specica arc conical and 
strong, and the posterior ones become rounded with age. 
The colour is brown, with paler end deeper dots forming 
ocellated compartments which become rings on the toil and 
obscure stripes on tlw limbs. Tbe tail, which is rounded 
at its base, u carinated above, though not strongly, nearly 
throughout. Length from five to six feet. 



or next cousin (consanguiueus) incontinent shall inlieril 
him, as welt as though ne were dead inilood. And wiien 
he entreth into religion, ho may make bta testament and hi* 
executors i and they nay have an action of debt dite to him 
before his entry into rdigion, or any other action tliat exo- 
eutws may have, aa if'ha were dead indeed. And if that 
he make no exccutora wk«n he entreth into religion, then 
the ordinan may eetamn tbe adrainistratioii of hu goods to 
others as if be were dead indeed^' tt was a consequence 
of this legal notion of » civil dwlb. that if a lease was 
made to a man fbr the lift of enother person, and this other 
person professed iu religion,'the lease dolermincd; and 
for this reason such a lease was always msdefor the na/urof 
life of any person on the contintunee of whose life the lease 
was to depend; end tliis phraseology is still msintsined in 
legs! instrumonia (Co. 2 , Rap. 48.) 

All Regulars, that is, thoM who vowed obedience, chas¬ 
tity, and poverty, entered some house of religion, where 
they professed. Bare admittance into such a liouse was an 
entry into religion; but the person was not proresseil till 
tho year of prouation was expired, and he had taken the 
habit of hit order end modo the vows above tuoiitionod. 

By the 27 Hen. VIII., c. 28 . ell monasteries, priories, and 
other religious houses of monks, canons, snd nuns, of what- 
over habih rule, or order, not having lands, rents, or other 
hereditaments above the value of 200 /. per annum, and all 
their manors end lands, were given to the king and his heirs 
for over. The act declsred that tbe king should have and 
enjoy, according to tbe act, tlie tctual and nml posscssiuii 
of such religions houses ss wore comprehended witltiu it, 
and might give, grant, or dispose of them at his will and 

S leasure, to the honour of God and tho wealth of tlie rcnlm. 
'he act of the Slst Henry VIIL, c. 13, was still more com¬ 
prehensive. tbe 1st Ed. VL, o. 14 twhieli recites lUu 
37lli Henry VHL, e. 4). all colleges, free chapels, and 
chantries, and all manors, lands, orliereditamcuts belong¬ 
ing to them, or which been given or sssigned to the 
finding of any priest, or of any euniversary or obit, or any 
light or lamp, to haw continuance for ever, were given to 
tbe king ano bis heirs and successors. 

It should bo observed that these acts did not affect eccle¬ 
siastical bodies or persons, simply as such; that is, they did 
not affect the secular clergy, such os archbishops, bishops, 
deans and chapters, prebenusricii, orchdoacona, parsouo, and 
vicars; but omy tbe regular clergy. It was decided in the 
archbishop of Canterbury's esse (Co. 2, Rap. 48), that no 
OGclesisslicsl house, unless it was siso religious, was within 
the act of 31 Henry VIII. These acts however completely 
put an end to all tbe houses of regular clergy vUhia the 
rcolo; end on the occasion of carrying into effect the 
statute of Edward VI^ * great many cramroor-KhooU and 
other charities which did not come wilnin the provisions of 
the act were also suppressed. ‘ This set,' says Sltype, ‘ was 
soon after grossly abused, os the act in the former king’s 
reign for dissolving religious houses was. Fur though 


Mb^ WUsSfam. 

£Mi/%.-~Bgypt: where tho modem Egyptians have a 
fable that the anunal Is a young crocodile woieb hM been 
hateb^ on dry land— aa ind^ all young croeodilea are—but 
tltey mean, wasoppoee, to convey the idea that it is a dwindled 
and neglected ompriDg. The speeies is to be found on the 
monumente of tbe antient Egyptians, probably on account 
of its dovouring tte egp of tna eroeodils. 

Tho great fo«fl Uiud [MiOAUMAnavs] appears to have 
psruken of thntnietuiw of tba Monitors and the Croeodilea. 
The Moaaaaurua was aho veraoetiiy allied to the Monitory 
lizards. [MosAeAunc^.] An account ef the diseeelion, by 
Mr, Martin, of a Monitor that dtad at the Gardens of the 
Zoolngicsl Society in (be R^eqt’s Park, in 1831, will Iw 
fouTiil m the Proneeding!! of tm Society for that year, 

MONK. In England, before the Roforattiou. a parun' 
vhu ‘ enicred and profeawd in ratlgion/ as the phrale wa^ 
fVMn that time vas-eunsidered, for all legal purposes) to be 
dead. Littleton 200) seys, 'When a mattaotiwth htto 
religion and is professed, ha is dead in the lav, and fafa'Son 


the public good was pretended thereby (and intended loo. 
I hope) yet private men, in truth, had roost of the benefit, 
and the king and eommonwealtlt, tite state of learning, and 
the condition of tbe poor, left as they were before or worse.’ 
(Strype’s Ecdaaiaatlcat fifemoirr, it. lOt-103, 423, and iii, 
461, where tbero is a catalogue of King Sdw^’s free 
grammar-echools, which were endowed for tlie most part 
out of tbe charity lands given to (be king by the said act 
for this and other Uko purposes.) 

MONK, GEORGE, Duke of Albemarle, second son of 
Sir Thomas Monk of Potberidge, in tbe parish of Merlon, 
in Davonahire, was born on the 6th or December, 1608. 
His fotfaer’s estate was much eneumbered, and his circum¬ 
stances so distmeod, t^t when Charles L visitud Plymouth 
to inspect tbe equipiae'nt of a Spanish expedition, he wss 
afraid of joining the genUemen of the county who were 
desirous of assemBlipf round the king, on account of the 
moneoeiofa ereditqrwhp threatened toorrest him. George 
Monk wss deipatebed to ofer the under-sheriff money to 
delay the execution uf the warraut. ‘ The undet-slteriff 
occepicd the meney, promised what waa asked, and a few 
days afier, pojd doubtless on the other tidob. caused Sir 
Tliomu to n publicly atrastod in the midst of the gentle¬ 
men assembly on tho king's (dfanofre (^Monk, by 
M. Gulsot, translatioD, p. 8.) ibis.circunultance bad an 
immedialp influenm on young Monk's life: ho doalt so 
viulcnity’with iIm .trasOharous under-sheriff, that it become 
prudent for kith to leave ^gland. Sic Rkherd Greenville, 
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hi* reUtive, wu on the Mint of uiling on e cruiM before 
Cadix, and he embarked wilh liim aa a volunteer. Upon 
the ikilure of tbia exj^ition, be cnliated daring tbe follow* 
ing veer in the eouaUf uneueoeaeful attempt on the lale of 
RVie. Soon after tut return from tbe Itle of Rh6 he entered 
the lervioe of BoUand; * Oensanjr and ^ Low Couutriea 
were at tbit period Ute retwt of tbote joudk Englubmen 
whote taate or tlie etale of wboie fimunet drove them to 
tbe profeation of anna He return^ to SoglaDd about the 
-tliirtieth jrear of bia ago, when tbe flrat Seoteh war btgan, 
enlisted m tbe hing'a army, and obtained the rank of iteu- 
tenant-colonel in Lord Newport'a regiment.* (Skinner’a 
Lift qf Afoird.) The conduct of the war, and the manner 
in which it wat concluded, made him diawntentiKl and in* 
dined to emigrate to Uadagatear; but he abandoned the 
tcheroe, and wu appointed colonel of Lord L«iceal«r*a troope 
■ent to quell tbe irieh rebellion <194a). In Uie irregular 
warfare that followed be bad coniidarable auceua, bii power 
being augmented by tbe devoted atlaehmeut of hie troopa: 
then wu not, it wu uid, a aoldiar ever ao liek or ao ill ibod, 
who would not make an aflbrt to follow Ooorga Monk. When 
the civil war began, these troopa were recalled, and Monk, 
being auspmted of flivouring the parliament, wu unt undw 
a strong military guard to Bristol. Lord Hawley, the gover¬ 
nor of the town, paased him on parole to tbe king; and tbe 
king, utiaflod with his profieuionB, permitted him to rejoin 
his troops, which bad rearbod Euglaod, and were engaged 
in the siege ofNantwicb. At Nantwicb he wu defeated by 
Fairfax (January, 1844), wu taken pekonar, and, after some 
delay, conAncNl in the Tower of London. During the two 
Years that ho suffered the miseries of immiaonment aggra¬ 
vated by excessive poverty, events pursued their course; the 
king became a prisoner, and tbe civil war ceased. Uu 
known abilities made him now desirable u a partisan. The 
parliament actively strove to gain him, and at length, over- 
conio by persuasion and gifts of money (Clarendon, vii. 362), 
he forsook, his party, which wu no longer in a condition in 
which he could serve it, and ' quitted bis prison to serve the 
parliament, leaving in the Tower the royalists, bis compa¬ 
nions in adversity, who never ceased lo Hatter tbumsclves 
that he would prove one day useful to the king in England.’ 
(Guizot, 39.) 

Monk wu now sent to Ireland to command in Ulster, 
where be served his new masters greatly to ibeir satisfretiun, 
leaving only one cause for censure, a league with die rebel 
O’NeiTl. He bad gained the confldonco of Cromwell, who 
determined, on account of bia military talenta, to make him 
general of tbe ordnance, and to provide him a regimant 
with which lio might acoompaoy him in the meditated 
Scotch campaign. In this icrv^ Monk distinguished him¬ 
self at Dunbar, and wu left by Cromwdl with 6000 men to 
complete the reduction of Scotland, It is in this campaign 
that he ia accused of having in cold blood put to deato the 
governor of Dundee and 800 of the garriaon. After a short 
residence at Bath for the beneflt of nia health, be returned 
to Scotland (1632) with otlter commisaionera to promote the 
union of tho two nationa. Froob and novel services were 
Boon required of him. He ww asaoeiatad with Blake and 
Doan in the command of the fleet which waa engaged in 
the war against Holland. Two angagemenU took place, to 
both of which the English were vietortous: VattTromp, 
the Dutch admiral, was killed, and bis fleet damaged and 
dispersed. After being rewarded with many honours at 
the hands of Cromwell and tbe perliament, he ruunud 
tho command in Scotland, whore iraah trouble bad brokm 
out. 

Boforc we proceed further with tbe aeeount of Monk's 
public acts we must mention some ooearrMicea ia hia pri¬ 
vate hiatury, by which bis condition via iminediuoly 
affected. These are, the death of his fether,' whh^ oco o tren 
before his imprisonment {the attbeequent doeth of hia eldw 
brother without male heirs; hia l u eeeiiiBa to jttw fliaiily 
estates, which he soon relief from their embuiMunanu; 
end his merriege. When this laateveottook plaos itiajcUlB- 
cult lo ascertain, but it wu not acknowledffad until 
though sneried to have been previously solemnised. Hit 
wife wu Anne Clarget, the sister of Dr. Thomu Clargesc a 
physician, a vulgar imMrioua woman who had pravioi^y 
cohabited with him. * 8be wu a woman,' wyalsirdCbuaiir 
don (wlio mutt howevar be pointed oat u Monk's aaBidmut 
dulruclor),' Hibil imiliebre prmter eetpua geteitf;' a panon 
' of the lowest extraction, without mtber wit or benniy.* 
{flist. RtbtU viL 383>) The prearing aolioltatioiu of the 


lady, and the (ffobable or actual birth of a child, gaiood 
Monk’s consent to the union. 

Itwu in April, 1634, after all Ibeu eireumstaneei con¬ 
nected with bis private history bad taken place, that Monk, 
under tbe orders of tbe Protector, mardwd northwards with 
the moat reslleu and fanuieal portion of the army. He had 
to contend with Lord Middleton, with whom the royalists 
had risen in the Highlands, and tbe people generally, who 
wero discontented and ready for rebellion. Hia vigilance 
and activity were remarkable. 

* The country submitted; the army did not quit it, till it 
had, by meanaofaeerltin number of garrisons, lecui^ the' 
payment oftoxes,^ich tbe Highlanders had hitherto thought 
they could refuse with impunity; and order was established 
in thou unotuaries of plunder, with such effect, that tbe 
owner of a strayed horse, it is tai^ recovered it in the 
country by means of a crier.’ (Guisot,p.%o.) Intbeautumii 
he returned to Edinburgh. For live years hit residence 
was at Dalkeith, where he wu * ever engaged in business, 
or in his planting, which be loved u an amusement 
end occupation; be gave tcoue to every one; listened lo 
everything: bad a language Ibr all oonditions, til ranks, 
and all partiaa; kept himswf well informed on all subjects; 
and ascertaining what be might have to fair or to prorooie, 
directed by bis own peiiooal knowledge the numerous spies 
whose reports never missed bis ean or handa.* ]iL>ok, who 
WM (1633) one of tbe eommiasionets for the government of 
Bcotland, now stood in a very curious position: for though 
he wu the agent and confidant ofCromwell, he wu elsothe 
hope and favourite of the royalists. It wu always bis esre in 
advocating the cause of one party to give as little offence as 
possible to lliat to which bo wu opposed. That be might 
not commit himself, he wm silent when speaking wu not 
ibsolutelv necesury; when he was forced to speak, he did 
so with caution and artftil duplicity A letter which the king 
wrote to him expressive of con&deneo. Monk forwarded to 
Cromwell; but notwithstanding this apparent devotion, tbe 
Protector feared him, and used various expedients fur neu¬ 
tralising his power. (Guizot, translator’s note, p. 91.) 
After Cniver Cromwell’s death, when Richard Cromsrell was 

f iroclaimed Protector iu Edinburgh, many exclaimed, in el¬ 
usion to Monlu 'Why not rather “Old Geuige?'" but 
Monk Would neither assume tlie power nor stiaeli himself 
lo any party. The new Protector’s friends offered him 
20,000/. a year for bia support; but, avaricious u he wu, be 
would make no engagement: his policy wu to render him¬ 
self an object of iroportanea to all partiea, and Uiiough his 
duplicity be succeed in being treated with by all. when 
at length circumstances compelled him to act, he declared 
for the parliament against the army, and decided upon 
marching to London. There were many, even at tbe time 
when he thus declared bimaelf) who altogether discredited 
bit aincerity, and believed him to be at heart a royalist, 
seeking to restore tbe king u soon os it m^bt be done with 
safety: and thwe ia reason to tuppoae that be bad already 
dotermiuod to promote the Restoration. Wo give Mr. Hal- 
lam’a opinion on this pout (Coiut. tfiaf., ii. 384.) 

' 1 inetine. upon the whole, to believe that Monk, not ar- 
cuatomed to reqmct tbe Rump puliameot, and Incapable, 
both by his tempenment and by the course of hia life, of 
any anthuaium for the nasM of Ubarty, liad satiatod him- 
solf u to tha expedtenoy of tbe king’s roatontiomfrom the 
time that tbe Cromwells bad sunk below his power to SMist 
them; though bis projects were still subsorvient to his own 
socurily, which he wu resolved not to Ibrfeil 1^ any pre¬ 
mature declaration or unsuceeaaAil enterprise.' The power 
of Lambert and tbe army wu now rapidly demolished. 
FairfluK, the eity of LondM, the fleet, and the gmeroor of 
Portsmouth, all declared against them, and Monk’s party 
gained the aacondenoy in Ireland. Every ofRce and every 
command Monk filled with friends whom bo could trust; 
it was obarved that many of those persons were royalists, 
yet Monk Mill persevand in protwting frr tha parhanunt 
and a oommoowaaltb. The expeotation of the Reato ra tioa 
was aomewbat geneial. but. if there were any, tbe number 
wu small who su^ieeted through wbou agency it would be 
broimht to pass. 

When Monk arrived in London ha wu lodged in the 
apartments of the prince of Wales. He addrastra the par 
Uament, was invited to occupy his place there, was mane a 
member of tho couucil of state, and ebar^ with the cx- 
eeulivo power. With bit usual addieae, m continued to 
oae tbe power of Ms anay ta a means of awing parliuntn^ 
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and the ouertion of duty owed to the mrlioment m a lowni 
of controUiog hie army. At length Uie ‘ Rump’ beoanw ao 
unpopular, and the cries for a ftw parliament ao lou^ that 
the ci^ of London refused the payment of taxes. Monk 
obeyed an order from the parliament to march into the city 
and subdue it: but his subserrienoe to them did not last 
long. Ho sent them a letter, ‘probably the hanhest ever 
received bjr that parliament, so used to inaulta’ (Guizot, 
2ti5), ordering them immediately to fill up the vaeant soats, 
fixing a time for their dissedution, and the 6th of May for 
the election of a new and fiwe parliament The restored 
members appointed him general of tho^rcea of England. 
Scotland, and Ireland; and the republtrana. as a last re¬ 
source, listeuod to hia oontintied piotestalions ajpiinst the 
king, the House of Loida, and tbebisbops,and allied them¬ 
selves to him. Every day his personal power increased; be 
was offered the protectorate, wnich he declined; continuing 
the line of conduct be bad always followed, ‘that is to say, 
steadfast in varying hia language according to tho individual 
—ho gave no handle to any deflnito cniinions with respoct 
to himself.' The expectation of the Kestontion daily in¬ 
creased, and some indications in the conduct of Monk, who 
was gradually dismissing penonsand removing objeota that 
might prove obnoxious to the kin^ showed pwnly that the 
event waa not far distant 

At length the farce was brought to a close. Monk re¬ 
ceived Sir John Greenville, the king’s messenger, and hav¬ 
ing read the despatebea, and agreed to bis return, directed 
the manner in which he wished it to be brought alwut Tbe 
king; by Monk's advice, went from Brussels to Breda, and 
Sir aohn Greenville, on tbe Isl of May, returned with let¬ 
ters to the new parliament drawn up os Monk desired, and 
tho king s'tts immediatelv acknowledged and nroclainiod. 
On the 23rd of May, Monx received him on tne beach at 
Dover, waa embrocM by him, and addressed with great 
affection. He had a grant of money, together with many 
uflices and titles, of which tbe juincip^ was tbe duke of 
Albemarle. (Guizot, 281.) 

Afler the restoration Monkresided principally in London, 
with bis wife, who was the Isugbing-stock <» the court, and 
gave general disgust. (Pepys, iii., 79, &c.) In 1664 Monk 
presided at the AdmirUty. In 1666, when, on account of 
the plague, tbe court left London, be governed the city, 
braved all danger, and, as far as be was able, provided for 
.'ll! c\i :encies and quelled ell confusion. In 1666 bo coni- 
maiideil the (lect with Prince Rupert, engaged the Dutch, 
and ipinod credit for hia courage. On bit return his health 
failed, and he died of dropsy on tbe 3rd of January, 1670. 
He was buried in Westminster Abbey, in Henry VlL's 
cliapel: tbe king attended the funeral He was succeeded 
in his titles by Christopher bis son, who married Lady 
Elisabeth (Tavendish, gionddaughtor of the duke of New¬ 
castle, and died childless. 

Monk had considerable capacity for civil os well as mili¬ 
tary government: the former he proved in Sootland, the 
latter in all bis campaigns. He had tbe faculty of gaining 
the good.will and confidence of the troops and sailors that 
he commanded, with whom no man was more popular than 
' Old George.’ He bad a remarkable power of advancing 
his fortunes with tie prevailingparty.witWit giving offence 
to tboM^that might supplant them. He was lueat and 
cautious, shrewd uid phl^matie: be was profoundly skilled 
in dissimulation, over diMembiin^ treoicneroua, and fldse. 

‘ He was a moo capable of great things,’ says M. Guizot, 

‘ though he bad no greatness of souL' 

(Giwot'g Mmoir* t/ Monk, ably edited by Ifr. Stnart 
Wortley; Skinner'e ^Monk; M as er e s* TVaeUl Pe- 
pys’s and Evelyn’s Memoirt ,* HaUam's Conat, 

MONKEY, tfte name usually applied to Ihoee forms 
among the Siwiadm whieh poesees a tail. i 
M()NMOUTa, Duke of. [Cumu U. ; Jamu IL] 
MONMOirni, ib* eapital town of the oounty of the 
same name, is situated at tbe oeoflueBee of tbe Wye and 
Muqdow, in tbe hundred of Bkeutirith, about 120 miles 
west-north-west of LmuIoil Tbe population amounted in 
18.31 to 4916. 

Tbe town is eompvebended in tbe parisb of St Mary's, 
from which a portion eallad St Tbomas’a has of late yean 
been separated for ecclesiastical porposea, and ^iq>riated 
to ^ antient ebureh of that namei. 

From the coincideneaof tbe poaition ot Uonmoutb with 
that called ‘ BlMtium* in tha aatiept Itineraiiest k k hena- 
rally supposed to ba tha site of that statiMt From Eitto* 


rioal record it appears that Monmouth in early times wu 
occupied by the Saxons, who fortified it to maintain their 
conquests between tbe Severn and tbe Wye, and to prevent 
the incursions of the Welsh. The town has been sur¬ 
rounded by walls,and a moat on the sidea which are not 
protected by thcHver; four gates, tbe moat, aud portions 
of tba walls existed in Inland's time; one gate still re¬ 
mains; the walls have been antirely demolished, and only 
a small pi^ of the moat ean be traced. The ruins of the 
castle, wnich stands on an eminenoa above the Munnow, oro 
from some situations concealed by more modem buildings. 
It is said by Camden to have been oonstruoted by John uf 
Monmouth, in the reign of Henry IlL, which may be in 
substance correct, although, in the account of Hereford¬ 
shire given in Domesday Book, a cutle at Monmouth is 
mentioned to have been then held for the king by William 
Fitz-Badcron. A list of tbo succossivo proprietors is given 
by Mr. Coxe (Hut. Mon., p. 306): it was the favourite ru- 
stdenoe of Johu of Gaunt, of bis son Henry Bolingbroko, 
afterwards Henry IV.; and tbe birth-place of Hoiiry V., 
who wu thence called Harry of Monmouth. Tho cutlo 
o^Monmoutl^ u a parcel ot tiio duchy of Lancastor, wus 
inherited by Henry Vl. Edward IV., in the fifth year of 
his reini, granted it to William lord Herbert, who after¬ 
wards uecame tbe earl of Pembroke; but it again roverti^d 
to the crown, and wupoeseued by Henry VII. and several of 
his successors. At what lima It wu alienated from the 
duchy of Luicuter and became private projierty has not 
been precisely ucertained. Tbe duke of Braufort is liio 
present propnetw. 

The bewough is divided into tbe four following wards: 
Castle Bailey, Wye-bridge, Munnow Street, and Over 
Munnow. The bulk of the population resides within its 
limits. There ore four charters of inrorpomtiun, all of 
which are considered u governing chsrtun. They were 

f ranted—the first by Edward Vl^ m 1660; the second by 
'hilip and Mary, in 1657; the third by James 1., in lGur>; 
and the fourth by Charles II., in 1666 . Tbe mayor ami 
capital burgesses are the governing body; tho mayor, two 
ballitfs, ana the recorder are magistrates for (he iHiruu);!!. 

market is held every Saturday and the first Wed¬ 
nesday in each month; and there are four annual fairs; 
these fairs are for agricultural produce. There is no ma¬ 
nufacture carried on here. Formerly Monmouth was irol'e- 
bnted for itsc^, which were worn by a large portion uf the 
population of Efngtand and Wales. Fuller, in hts * Worthies,’ 
gives an account both of the caps and the number of jivrsons 
employed in making them. Statutes were frainod for the pro¬ 
tection and encouragement of this handicraft: in tho isthof 
Eliz. it wu enacted that these caps should be worn on sab¬ 
baths andhulydays by all persons (some uf worship and<iun- 
Uty exceptedX on pain of forfeiting ten groats. Shaks^rc 
mentions this artiole of clothing. In Henry V. (act iv., sc. 7) 
Fluellen says, ‘The Welshmen did goot service, in a 
garden where leeks did grow, wearing leeks in their Mon¬ 
mouth caps.' An inn called the Monmouth Cop stands on 
the borders of the county, halfway between Abergavenny 
and Hereford. 

MONMOUTHSHIRE, a maritime English county 
bordering on South Wales, is bounded on the nnrtli by 
Hereforubite, ftom which it it for the most part separated 
by the river Munnow; on tbe east by Gloucestershire and 
the river Wye; on tbe south by tbe Bristol Channel and tho 
Bstuary of the riven Severn and Wye; on tbe west by (he 
FTwddog, I detached portion of Herefor^hire, by Breck- 
noeksUre, and Glamorganshire. From the letter roiinty it 
is divided by tbe river Rumney. The parisli of Vi^elsh 
Bicknor, e detadied portioa of this oounty, bounded by Ue- 
refordabire and the river Wy<^ is situa^ north-west of 
Monmouth, between that towD and Rota. 

Its graatut length, from a point in tbo Black Mountains 
on tha north, to tha mouth of tha river Rumney on (he 
south, is about twiiltte>ght miles. Its greatest breadth, 
ftom tbe Bute and Bnmnay iron-worka on the west, to 
Hadnook Wood on the eut, about thirty-four milot. The 
area is 496 «)uara milea, or 317,440 acres. In 1831 Uie 
grou population amounted to 98,130, being an average of 
about 198 penonz to a square mile; on comparing this 
amount wUn the similar average in each ef the contiguous 
counties, we find, with one exception, tbe populatkm of 
Monmoutbebire to be tbe moet dense. The^pulation of 
OloiMMtenbife is about 307. to a aquare mil^ Berefordskin 
122, GUiBOnnaibin 100, ud Bweknoeki h i r t 08. 
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Ta extent of inr&ee Monmouthihire i* exceeded by branch to the neighbourhood of Pontyponi, vhich it leaves 
thirty-five English and ^en Welsh counties; in amount to the west, runs in a north direction within a mile and a 
of population by thirty-six counties in England and none in half of Abergavenny, wbenco it is continued to Btechnock 
Wales. by the vale of Usk: the whole length is between-16 and SO 

Su>/ace.-—With the exception of the southern portion, miles. The second important canal ia the * Crumlin Canal,’ 
Munmoiitliidiire it generally a billy country. In the hun- which branches fiem tho former between Newport and 
dred of Wontloog along ebaiu, commencing withBedwelty Malpua, and unites it with the village from which it is 
mountain, runs nearly unbroken to the Curtain mountain named, situated in the mining district west-south-west of 
in the parish of Mochen. In the same bundrod is Mynydd- Ponlypool. In connection with these canals are many rail- 
y-Llun, and a second range of hills immediately to the west roads—tome private, and some formed by comjianies— 
of tho river Ebbw. In the hundred of Abergavenny are the having several inclined planes and tunnels of great 
Blurcnge, the picturesque Skyrrid and Sugar-loaf, a portion length, on which iron and coal arc conveyed from tho vn 
<if thu Black Mountains, aud the wild mevalions in the rious works. 

parishes of Abcryslruth and Llanhilcth, and to tho west and The principal roads are, that from Chepstow by Caerwent 
north nf Pontypwl. Ihe Graig forms the principal height to Newport, and thence to Cardiff, which is travelled by the 
in tho hundred of Skenfrith. These are the chief though by Bristol and Cardiff mail; that from Chepstow to Mon- 
no means the only elevations; as we have before said, a mouth,and so to Hereford, which is traveUvd by ibeBristol 
largo portion of tbe county is irregularly hilly: the southern and Hereford mail; and that from Bms through Mon- 
(lisiricl must be esceuted. In ^Idieut and Wentloug arc mouth, Kaglan, and Abergavenny, to Brecon and Caermar- 
largo tracts of land called the* Levels’ of the hundruds in then, which is (ravelled by the Caermarlben and Gloucester 
which they am situated, varying from place to place in up- and I»ndon mail. 

pearnnee and productiveness, and protected from tho jii- C/rniofo.—llic climate of Monmouthshire varies greatly 

vuaiU of thu sea by mounds or stone walls of many miles in according to the elevation of the surface. In tlic iwles of 
lcii,i(th. From Culdiioit Level rises the bill of Guldeliff, for an Wye ana Usk, and many of the eouthem parishes, the crops 
account of which wo refer to the Archtrulngia, vol. v., p. kl. arc much earlier than in the norlbem and western portions 
The Icagili of the coast-line from the mutilh of the Wye of the county, where tbe narrow unslieltered valleys are 
to tliu mouth of tho Rumney U about twenty miles; a por- swept by tho winds, and subject to frequent rein, which i» 
tion of this length bounds (ho sestuary of the Severn, and attracted by tho neighbouring mountains. The population 
tho rest the Bri-tol Channel. is generally healthy, and the average duration of hie is longer 

Hirers. -Tbu principal rivors in this county arotheWyo, than in most imrts of the i'.IamL 
the Usk. the Uumney, the Kbbw, and the Munnow. Geohg ^.—That }wrt of Monmouthshire which lies east of 

The Wye firal waters Monmouthshire at tho dcinchcd a line diawn from Abcr.;avonny to Newport, and prolonged 
]Kii-tion, liio parish of Welsh Bicknor, of which it forms the thence to the Bristol Chaiiiiel, is composed of tbe old red- 
wcateri) and suullieni boundary; thence it Hows a circuitous sandstone formation, which is largely developed in the 
course between (he counties of Hereford and Gloucester, neighbouring counties of Hereford and Brecknock. At 
mitil it reaches Hudnock Wood, ill (he parish of Engti'h Chepstow.aloiigueofearbonirerouslimestone, from thecoal- 
Newton. where fur a short space it divides Hcrefutdsijiic basin of thu forest of Dean, runs into Monmouthshire, and 
and Monmouthshire; it then enters the latter county, and is bordered on the south by a strip of new red-sandstone, 
llowiiiq close tu llic town of Monmouth, at Redbrook it again wlm-h forms the shore of the Severn. Close to Usk the 
becomes the boundary of the county, and contniiies to strata of tho old red-sandstone have been pierced by ilic un- 
bc so down to its luoutli. Throughout the whole of this derlying rocks (the Carndoc sandstone, Weiilock limestone, 
length (ho Wye is navigable fur barges, and sea-going ves- and Ludlow rocks of Murchison), which form an oblong 
sols of cousiiU-rable siae work their way up to (he br.dgo at district in the midst of the old red-sandstone formation. 
Chepstow, whence steam-puckuts also ply to Bristul. Tlie lliat part of Meumouthshire which lies tu tbe west of the 
tide, which rushes with groat impetuosity through the line which we have described alyvc, consists, fur tbe most 
narrow entrance of this river, tlows as far as Tintuni; tho part, of the coal-measures of tbe South Welsh coal-field, 
Miring-lidus rise at Chupstun'-bridqe more fifty feet. It is skirled by a narrow band of carboniferous liuttstouv. The 
the portion of this nvor bordering Monmouthsbiro that i» geology of this county is fully described in tbe recent splendid 
must frequeully visited by tourists; and the whole extent work of Mr. Murcliison, entitled ‘The Silurian System,' 
from Monmouth to Chepstow, whether seen front (he water London, 18.19, ‘J vols. 4to. (Sec chap. i;l, l^, i4,-«nd 15, 
itself, or from tho turnpike-road which follows the banks of and particularly chan. 23, on the Usk valley of elevation, 
thu river, IS a landscape of very remarkable beauty. The For a descripliun of the carboniferous system of Monmouth- 
abbey of Tintcrn, the view from the Wiudoliff, and tho ap- shire, see also a memoir by Dr. Bueklanil and >Ic. Cony- 
proacb to Chepstow, are the most striking features; the last beare, in tbe Geological Tt^eaetions, second scries, vol. i., 
IS seen only frum the rivet and the walks at Piercefiold, for p. 210-316.) 

the road loaves the river at some distance from the town. AgrieuHvre. —The acricuUureofthis county varies accord- 

The Usk enters Monmouthshire about three miles west ingtothedistricts. In the mountainous portion on the north- 
of Aliergaveimy, flows in ibo vicinity of that town, (hence west little wheat is grown; oats andbtrley form tbe principal 
through the middle of the couutyby tho towns of Usk, Coer- grain crops. The Glamorganshire hreetl of cattle and small 
leou, and Newport, where is the lowest bridge, until it bill sheep prevail, the |q'stero of farraine being very similar 
reai-lies the Bristol Channel. to that generallv practised in the hilly pms of South W.'ile^. 

Tho Rumney first reaches Monmoatlishire at its most In thef^le vole of Usk, the vale of'Wye, and the northern 
western point, and llowing in a south-south-east direction, and eastern dittriels generally, tlie agri^llure is very simi 
forms its boundary with Glamorganshire, until it falls into lar tu that of Herafoidshire. Short-burned rattle have been 
the Bristol ChonneL intt^uced at Tredegar by Sir Charles Morgan, but they 

The Ebbw enters the county on the w«t«nortb-WMt, foN have not extended widely, and the HeiefordsUins lirocd ia 
lows a course nearly parallel to tbe Rumney, and falls intot prevalent. Orcharda are seen in favourablo situations; 
the a.'stuary of the Usk below Newport. the hills ere also frequently eoveitid with oak-coppice. 

The Munnow becomes the boundary of this county about The soutbsm district, bordering the Bristol Chanuel, 
a milo south of the village of Clodock in Herefordshire, consists of an alluvttl tiaet, in which three qualities of soil 
toparates it from that county for a Oonsidenble distance, are found, a blaek and sterile peat, and a light and a hea¬ 
then utfleriMonrooulhibire about three milee north-north- vier clayey loam; the Hshtast of these soils is productive 
west Of Monmouth, passes thst borough, and foils into the either as pastor* oc meadow or under tillage. 

Wye. In addition to these rivers may be mentioned tbe Po/ifr'eo/Di'rtfibrtf.—Monmouthshire is divided into tbe 
Sirbowy, which falls into tbe Ebbw, the Trothy, and the six foUowiM hundreds: Abagavenny, Caldecot. Rttlan, 
Honddu, which join tbe Munnow, end Afbn Uwjd, which SkenfHtfol^k, andWentloog; wbieb contain 123 parines, 
falls into tho Usk near Caertoon. There is good'l^ing tai and eight market-towns. 1 . Abergavenny ie eititated in 
all theso streams. the hundred of the same name, near tbu banks of the Usk, 

The want of a navigable river in tbe weatem and north* in the northern portion of tbe eounty. It ia distent from 
western parts of Monmouthshire, where extensive coal and London 149 miles, from Monmouth 16 , and from Here 
irun woriis are carried on, has led to tbe formation of two ford 24. Tbe market, wbieh is considerable on account of 
iinporlast canals, oommunioating with tbe Usk at Newport, the neighbouring iron and coal works, ie held on l^csilav 
Tho principal eaiud runs north-weet from Newport, w a and Baturdey. r^BiMAvhittfy.j 8. GmIood, in thesouib 
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of tbe handred of Usk, stands upon the right bank of the 
riser, fh>m which that hundred takes its name, aboat five 
milea norlheast of Newpwt. In consequence of its neigh' 
bonrhood to the thrisiiig port of Newport, its trade nw 
dininUhed, and tbe place b^me of little imMtanee. The 
market, which is inconsiderable, is held on Thursdw. 3. 
Chepstow is beantiftillf situated in the hundred of Calde- 
cot, near tbe mouth of the Wj e. It is distant from Lon* 
don 133 miles, from Newport 16, and from Monmouth 16. 
[Chepstow.] 4. Monmouth. 5. Newport holds sn im> 
portent situation near tbe mouth of the usk, in the hundred 
of 'Wenlloog. In association with tbe boroughs of Mon* 
month tnd Usk, it returns one member to perlisment. The 
goreroing charter was granted in tbe twenty-flrst year of 
James I.; the mayor and thirtoen aldermen form tbe g^o* 
Terningbody; of the aldermen, who are elected for lift, tlie 
two seiiioBS are magistrates tot the borough. The limits of 
the borough, whi» formerly did not comprise the whole 
mass of the proulation, were extended at the time of the 
Reform Act. Ihe town is well lighted and supplied with 
wster, but indiflerentlr paved and cleansed. It was once 
surrounded by walls, of which no vestiges remain. Three 
gates ace mentioned by Lcland to have existed in liis lime; 
tbe sites of two of these may still be traced. Tbe castle, 
the remains of which have b^n converted into a brewery, 
was probably built by Robert, Earl of Gloucester and Bris¬ 
tol, toe natural son of Henry I. (Coxe’s Monmouththire, 
L. p. 50.) During the present century this town has pro- 
eresaively and rapidly increased in wealth and population. 
The population of Newport and St. Woolloswns, in 1831, 
rasles, 3300; females, 3362 : total 7062. 

Tbe port of Newport comprises tbe whole of the river 
Usk between Caerleoo and a line drawn from Redwick 
Pill on the Severn, to tbe mouth of the Rumney river. 
The port dues art^ for every sloop under 20 tons. Ad. ; fur 
every sloop above 20 tons, M; for a schooner or brig, 2 *.; 
fur a ship or bark, 3<. 

The exports consist principally of coat, iron, bark, and 
oak timber; the importations, of foreign timber and Irish 
jirovisions. The number of vessels engaged in foreign, 
nears a very small proportion to tbe number engaged in 
coasting trade. Tbe export of coals, which in 1800 was 
18,373 tons, in 1833 amounted to 470,339 Iona Tlie fol¬ 
lowing table shows the amount of trade carried on in this 
port. ' 

VmmU clc«r*d Is. VnwU eleued out. 

1825 * . 910 . 6285 

1832 . 1030 . 7909 

1834 . 1134 . 7588 

1837 . 1393 . 7482 

The gross amount of euitoms-duty received in 1834 was 
33*8/.^m 1835. 670911; in 1836, 11.183/. 

Much inconvenience has hitherto been ex{wrienoed on 
account of the insufficient ancommodalion of this pewt; ves¬ 
sels lying and being laden in the mud. A company has 
lately (1838) been farmed for the purpose of building docks, 
which will tend to facilitate and increase trade. Newport 
is distent from London 149 miles, from Chepstow 16, from 
Cardiff 12. Markets are held on Wednesday and Saturday. 

6. PoDtypoed, aHhriving town on the soulbo-n border of 
the hundred of Abergavenny, atands on the Afon Llwyd, 
immediately to the east of the wild mountainous district in 
which mai^ of the principal collieries and iron-works are 
situated. Pontepcol is distent from Usk 7 miles, from 
Newport 9, ana from London 148. The market is on Sa¬ 
turday. 7. Trede^ k situated in the parish of Bedwelty, 
in tbe umr division of the hundred of Wentloog. Tm 
activity or the neighbouring mining district bu caused so 
rapid an increase of tbe population, that it haa been found 
desirable to ereot a matket-boase here, and to bold a mar¬ 
ket every Satvday. Many houaea have lately been built, 
and a town formed here; there ia a ehureh, and places of 
worship for WealMwu End Baptiita. Tredegar it 21 miles 
from Newport, ana IS mOai from AUgigavenny. 8. Usk is 
situated in die hundred end on tbe river of the eame nathe; 
it is a borough, eoatribatiog with Mmmonth and Newport 
to the deetion of a member of.pariiament Tbe lord of tbe 
manor of Usk is also lord of the borough, in which eapacily 
lie appoints the recorder. There are iri^in tbe borough a 
portreeve (nominated and eleeted annually by the bur- 
gesaes), a recorder, two, bailiSs, and an iodeAnite number 
of bmgeaaM. Usk is distent from Monmouth IS miles, 
and ftoa London 141 miles. 


Gaorwent, a Roman station of considerable importance, 
and afterwards a town, baa now become an Inconsiderable 
village. An account of ouch of its antiquitiea as are wmtfay 
of notice ia given in the yfrcAeofogio, end in (kixe's Jfon- 
mout^Mre, vol. u p. 24. 

MiturttU endMinifigIitdutirf.—TiM important minerals 
in this county are eefi, limeatooe, and iron-stone. The 
South Webb eoel-6eld, as it ia generally called, occupies a 
weatern portion of this county. 

There are IS beds of eeal, varying from three to nine 
foet tbiek, and whose aggregate tlaoknees b about 95 foot; 
the principal strata lie at a considerable depth, but as llie 
district b interaeeted with deep vall^, tlie expense of sink¬ 
ing sbafts is avoided, levela being driven into the aide of tbe 
hills. TboM leveb the ingrera and egress to the mines, 
and are ftirnished with iron-roads for greater facility of 
transit. The coal mar bo divided into two kinds, furiiuce- 
coal and stone-coal. For an analysis of them, and general 
information respecting thu coal-field, see Coal, limestone, 
which skirts the coal-nold, and is likewise found, u we have 
stated in our remarks on tbe geology of thu county, in the 
neighbourhood ofChepatow.isburntexlensivoly forbuilding 
purposes and manure, and is used in large quantities in thu 
rasnufacture of iron. Being broken into small pieces, that 
it may mix more intimately with the mine and coke, it be¬ 
comes a flux, combines with the clayey portion of the ore, 
and foRDS with it a fusible compound which runs off below 
in a slag or cindor. In tbe selection of limestone for this 
pur|x>sc, llioso beds are preferred which contain tho sinollual 
pru^rtion of magnesia. It is reckoned that about a ton of 
limestone u required for the manufacture of every ton of iron. 

The iron-stone of thu district u sn argillaceous oro, 
occurring sometimes in strata, sometimes in detached lumps 
or balls; tbe proportion of iron contained in it varies from 
18 to 55 per cent.: from 30 to 35 per cent, may be con»idcre<l 
not a bad average throughout a work. Carbonic acid and 
clay enter largely into tbo composition of the ore; and 
water, sulphur, siiex, and perhaps a little arsenic, complelo 
the lift of iner^ieuts. The iron-works of Monmouthshire 
and South Wales are comprised in a range of country of 
about 25 miles from one extremity to the other, stretching 
in the direction of north-west and south-east. The works 
at Hirwain in Brecknockshire, and Abcrdare in Glomor- 
gansbire, form tbe extreme pointa to tlie westward. Then 
cornea Merthyr Tidvil with its important works, tbo focus, 
os it were, of the manufacture; and from Merthyr thoru i.s 
a continued line of frirnaoos formed by the works at Dowlais, 
Romney, Tredegar, Howey, Beaufort. Nant-y-Glo, Blao- 
nafon, tbe Varteg, Abersjcfaati, and Pontypool. which 
terminates the mineral range in that direction. Such is the 
demand for iron at this lime (1839), that all available Air- 
naces are in blast, and many new ones in course of crecliuii. 
Under the bead Ieoh will be found an account of tbo iron 
manufacture in Monmouthshire and South Wales, and a 
more detailed account in the valuable number of the Library 
f\f Vt<!ful KnovUd^ entitled ' Manufacture of Iron,' from 
which these remarks have been extracted. See also a prize 
essay On Me Mineral Rosin South fValet, by Mr. Booker 
(London, and Cardiff). 

Political and EwUiiiuHeal Dnneions.—Monmouih- 
shire is dividod into four deaneriea, Abergavenny, Ne- 
therwent, Newport, and Usk. It is in tbe province of 
Caatetbury. ana, with the exmlioii of four parishes, in tho 
diocese of Llandaff. Tbe parish of St. Mary's, Monmouth, 
is in the diocese of Hereford; tboee ofCwmyov, Oldcsstle, 
and Llentboity, in the diocese of St. David’s. Tite bencficca 
*are generally of very emell vainer tbe greater proportion 
producing annually Im than 120/.; the principal arc— 
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Llangibby, Reeton , . 
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The ehurehu tre generally vf^ smBll and ft«qiien(ly of fbrd oircoit until the reign of diaries II., and rcninined 
Nurman architecture, of which Malpaa offera a good epeoi- parllv under the authnity of tbo lorda marchers’ court, 
men. vhion was not abolished until 1CB9. 

Two tnembera parliament are returned for the county; The foUoadng ate among the iDoet Hnnortanl historical 
the poUing-plocee are, Munmouth, A^igavenny, Uw, events which took place in the oounty of which we treat. 
Newport, and the Rock Inn in the Parian of BMwelty: Henry II. seised and garrisoned tho town and castle of 
Monmouth is the Plau of elecSion. l%e assises are held CterlMn, in fata progress to Irelaitd, tu 1171< In e sub^H^- 
et Monroouth by the judges on the Oxford oireuit, in their ^ent yeer it wee wrested from him bv Jorwerth ap Owain. 
route from Hereford to Olou(«ster. The ^arter^eesions Henry 111. made two ex|>cditions against tlia castle of 
are held alternately at Monmouth and at Uek. Po(l)^law Groamont, which hod in earlier timea belonged to the 
Unions have been formed, and workhouses altered or fonilies of Breot end Cantilupe; having taken it, be con- 
erected at Abergavenny. Chepstow, Monmouth, Newport, veyed it to Hubert de Burgli. but again seised it, and after* 
and Puntypool. Thaj^ncipal gentlemen's resideuees are, wms annexed it to the duchy of Larweaster, Owen Glen- 
Trodogar, Llanovcr, IVoy, Pontypoul Park, Piweelleld, dwr [Olbnowr] was defeated at Usk and at Grosmont in 
Llantiliu Creasenny, Clytfao, Llanweni, Coldbrook, and 140$. There is a tradition that this chieftain, after he was 
JdanvibangolCnicoory, a gloomy but beautiful place, liaving subdued, disguised himself as a shepherd, auumed the 
one broad avenue of old Scotch firs in front, and a second name of John of Kent, resided with his daughter, marrierl 
of very fine Spanish chesnuts st the back, with the Skyrrid, into the entient fomily of Scudamore of Kentchureb, s^ut 
whence tho prospect is megniflcent, rising, is it were, out a mile distant fWra Groamont, that ha died here, and was 
of the grounds. buried in Groamont church. Usk Cattle was fi«<|uently 

HUtory and ifnfffutViW.-^Monmouthahire at the time an object of ettank, and the town and country surruunding 
of tho Roman invasion was occupied by the Silures, Who it were many times laid waste. Chepstow C^ie wss coii- 
made tho then important town of Cavrwont their capital, sidered an important fortress during the Rebellion: the 
The Silures remsined unmolested by the Romans until king retained n till 164$; it was then taken and retaken; 
Kiiglaud was subdued, and successfiilly resisted their arms afterwards Cromwell marched against it in person, and 
until the toign of Vespasian, when they were conquered by compelled a surrender. Martin the regicide, after a eon 
Julius Frontinua; from this time the Romans oreupied their flncment of twenty vean, died h««. He does not appear tu 
country, until A.i>. 4Ub, a period of 330 ycora. The history have teen rigorously treated. Raglan Castle, after a long 
of this district during a ^riod immediately subsequent to resistance, was surrendered to Sir Thumas Fairfax, who bo- 
tlic departure of the Romans is uncertain and obscure: hi sictred it in person in IC4G. 

the legends that exist, Monmouthshire is often a conspiru- The imporlHncc of the position of Monmoulhshiru has 
(Ills scene, ila sorcreizns Uthcr Pundrogon and Arthur caused its uccupiers at ail early periods to fortify it to the 
[AnTHUKl arc marvellously extolled, and Caerleon is best of their power. W« find consequently many Roman 
mentioned as a place of great splendour and iinpoi tance. encampments, and castles of different dates of architectutv. 
During the establishment of the Heptarchy, the Saxons The encampincnls, which ore very numerous, have bwii 
end tho Welsh princes were continually in a slate of war- laid down by )Ir. Coxe on the map published with tiis Ins- 
fiiro; the Saxons drove back their adversurius and conRned torv: they are dispersed preltv genenilly over the ruuntv, 
tltem within tho narrower limits which now form the Inu arc inuro frequent iu tho* neighbourhood of Newport 
bounilarios of Wales and Monmouthshire, and corapelleil than in other parts. Two Roman roads traversed this 
ihcin to pay tribute. Wales was now divided into three county: the Via Julio, extending from the mouth of the 
principalities,Gwynetld. Powisland, atid Delieuharth. Mott- Severn to Caorwent, Caerleon, and onwards to Neath; ond 
nioiilhshire. once within the limits of Deheubarth. after* Akeman Street, running rastwardii from Coerweni over tho 
wards formed at mime times a separate district under the rivers Wye and Severn to Cirencester. The stations which 
iiainc of Gwent, at others was comprehended in Morganwg, antiquaries have acknowicilged to be Roman are, Isca Siht- 
or the kingdnm of Glamorgan. The petty princes who shared niin (Caerleon), Venta Silutura fCaerwent), and Cuban- 
Moninoullishiro wore generally tributary to the kings of nium (Aberitavciiny). HuT>ley has fixed the stations llui - 
Glamorgan, but withheld their tribute whenever these Hum and Blestium at Usk and Monmouth, but the correct- 
kings wero nut in a condition to enforce the payment, ness of his assertion cannot be ascertained. The following 
Occasionally they aimed at iiidependoncc: a savage ailoiupt is an alphabciicnl list of tho principal castles; in s»iuo 
tu ubtnin fruudom is recorded to have taken place in (IttS. inslonces great portion of the original building remains, jii 
They wero also bold enough to resist the English kings, others demolition and decay have been extensiveorcom* 
Alfred, we And, made preparations to suIhIuo CMrleon, and pk-to: — Aberimvvnny, Caerleon, Caldeoot, Caste! Gl.ls, 
Canute entered Gwent iu 1034, and dcfoaled tho pnnee of Chepstow, Dinham, Grosmont, Llanfoir. Llangibbv. Llan- 
South Wales. It is a aubject of dispute whether Mon- vuches, Llanvair, Monmouth. Newport, Penooed, Penbow, 
moulhsbirewasevcrwholIycunqueredbytfaeSaxons; butas Raglan, Skenfrith. Striguil, Usk, and White Castle, 
thoy otwupied Monmouth, Cbcpstuw, and Caerleon, and Very antient dwelling-housea are seen at St. Pierre. 
Harold built a castle at Porlscuiit. it may be conceived Moin's Court, Pencood, Macben. Werndee, and Treoweu. 
that, if tho whole district was not actually in thoir power, it St. Julians, now altered, w-os formerly the residence of 
could not have failed to have boon speedily overcome. The Herbert of Cherbury. 

Norinoiu, after their iavasion of EnglaDa. eould aparo uo The principal eeclesiasUcal antiquiti^ of this euuntrv ait> 
troons fur the conquest of Wales; Uicy therefore invited Untero and Llantbony tdibeys. The well-known ruins of 
tho barons to make incuraiona at their own expense, and Tintcm Abbey are situated on the right bank of the Wyv. 
rewarded them wtlli tlio gift of the lands which tb^ sub- ateut nine miles below Uoumoulh. Tlie roof and tower of 
dued. They hold these lauds by feudal tenure under the tho building have fallen, but the greater part of the rest of 
crown, built castles upon them for tbemwlTes and towns the abtey remains in tolerable preservation. Its style is a 
for their followers. The sites of about 8$ teatles have been transition from early English to Decorated; ‘so that in 
traced in Monmouthshire alone. ‘These lands,' taysEn- beauty of composilion’ (says Mr. Rickman) 'and delicacy 
derlie,' being bolden, per haroniam, with full power (o ad- of execution, it vields to fow edifices in the kingdom.' Thu 
minister justice unto their tenant^ were invested with abbey was founded in 1131 for Cistercian monks, by Walter 
divers privilegca, ftanebises, and immurittiea, ao tli&t the de Clare, and dedicated to St. Mary. The building of the 
writs of tmlinary justieea out of the king's courts wnre not church was eommoncod te Roger dc Rigod, carl of Norfolk: 
current among them. But in cose of itrifo between two the abbota and monks first eclobrate<r mass within it in 
barana' raarchcra, concerning their terrltoriei or eooSoea, 1868. ^e aite was grantixl in the 28 ib of Henry Vlll., to 
for want of a superior they had recourae to the king; their Henry, the second etrl of Wurrvsier, and the whole is saw 
supreme lord, and justice was administered to them in the the property of tho duke of Beaufort. Llantbony Abbey 
superior courts of tlio realm.' Such wot the wished state stanM at the foot of the Black Mountain, in the Vale of 
of feudal jurisprudence in Monmouthshire, as well os in Bwiaa, a portion of the nortliem promontory of the hundred 
the other marches of Wales, till Heury Vlll.. in the 87th of Abergavenny. The abbey, built like a eolhedral, was in 
year of his reign, abolished the government of tbo the shape of a RoAoa cross, and, though of small dimeii- 

marches, diviilw Wales into tvolvo thiree, and onn^ted sious. was well proportioned. The building it of tho 
Monmouthshire to England. Monmouthshire how^pr'^ twelfih oentury, an earlier date then that efTiniem, and iu 
not wholly freed from the dominiou of the Welsh' tl^lttn % a style of transition fnm Norman to eoriy English arehi- 
laler period of our history: it was not annexed to the'Ox* lecture. Through n^ect only a small portion of tte build- 
P. C, No. 964. yoCxV.-i X 
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Abergavonnjr 

Boawleg , 
CaerleoQ . 
Goldoliff . 


ing reuaint; tnd unleu increued care U taken of it, it 
will not be long before chit portion falU to the mund. An 
account of the fourtdatioa and history of Llantnony, written 
in Latin by a monk of the abbey, may be Ibund in Dug* 
dala't ’ MonuUooa:' it is tranaiated by Atkynt in the 
* History of Oloocestershire.' The site was granted to 
Richard Arnold at the dissolution of nonutenea, and by 
a purchase ot Auditor Harley became a part of the posses¬ 
sions of the earl of Oxford. 

In addition to Tintem and Llantbony, Tanner mentions 
the following religious bouses {Monmout/uh., in Nofit. 
Monas.) 

A priory, which remained until the 
meial suppression. 

A mnedietiUe priory. 

A CistoKian abbot and monka 
Apriory, founded in 11)3, and after¬ 
wards united to Tewkesbury. It 
was granted to Bton Collein in the 
29th of Uenry VI. The college was 
deprived of it, but subsequently 
regained poseeuion. 

A small Cistercian abbey. 

A priory, in existence before a.i>. 
1291. 

Near Grosmont, a cell of Black Monks, 
subordinalo to the abbey of Lira, in 
Normandy. 

A Cistercian abbey. 

NearCaerIcoii, a («)1 uf Cluniac Monks, 
to the priory of Montacuic, in So¬ 
mersetshire. 

Monmouth . . A priory of Black Monks, who came 

from Anjou in the reign of Henry I.; 
also two liospUalM, one dedicated to 
St. John, tho other to tlie Holy 
Trinity. 

Newport . . Situated ‘ by tbo key beneath the 

bridge’ was a house, probably of 
Friars Preachers, for such was 
granted in the 35th of Henry Vlll. 
Slrigil , .An alien priory of Benedictines to the 

abbey of Corneille, iu Normandy. 
Usk . . .An old hospital and a priory. 

About two miles south of Chepstow may be seen tho 


Gracedieu . 

St. Kynomark orl 
Kinmercy 

l.lankywan, 
JJangwin 

J.lanlamam 
Malpaa . 




remains of Mathem, formerly the episcopal residence of the 
biahora of Llandoff. The palace, now oonverted into a 
faru-house, was built by dinoront bishops in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuriee. The lest bishop who resided here 
died in 1706. Three druidical stones of considerable stso 
are standing near the village of l^lleck, and several more 
may bo seen in that viciniqr. 

(Corporation and Bimndary Jtsports; Coxe's Hist, qf 
Motimoulhsk.! Manti fae. of Iron; Archaotogia; &c.) 

The Welsh language still prevails in the billy district 
bordering on Breckno^ and Glamorganshire. 

Statistics. 

Popufari'oR.—Monmouthshire is chiefly a mining county, 
and tho extensivo workings carried on for obtaining its 
valuable produoU of iron and coed have proiluced a remark¬ 
able increase of population in tbo south-west part of tho 
county since the oomroencement of tho present century. 
The porishos of Aborystwith, .St. Woollos Nowport, Myn- 
jrddystwyn, and Bedwelty, which contained less than 6000 
inhabitonts in 1601, were, in 16.31, reckoned to contain 
21 , 600 ; of those the male inb’abilants are cbiofly employed 
in the pits and mines, and in removing the coals and iron- 
ore. The process of forging tbo iron and otherwise preparing 
it for further purposes Im, in 1631, created manufacturois 
to the number of 2000 at Trevetban and Pontypuol; at Up- 
ner-Lanovor 360, at Aberystwith 250, at Latiwenorlb 64, at 
Moninouth 60, and 50 or 60 in other places. Tlio prepari- 
tioii of tin employ 300 men at Panteagun, Lower Laiivrcchru. 
und Rngerstune. Iron-wiro is manufactured at Cha]>el 
Hill by 60 men; tho preparation of colours from lead and 
sugar of lead employs 76 niun at Moryddinoon, niid the 
nianufucturo of japanned tin is not quite extinct nt 
Usk. 

Of 26,910 males twenty years of ago and upwards, 32113 
arc employed in the manufactures specified above7636 
are engaged in agricultural pursuits, and717J arc employed 
as labourers in labour not agricultnra]. In 1611 Mon¬ 
mouthshire ranked the iiinclecntli in the list of agriculltirul 
counties, but in 1831 it was as low down as the tbirty-Hrst 
in the list. 

Tho following tabic exhibits a summary of the population, 
&c., of every hundred, os taken in 1631. 


liUNDBBDe, 

CITIBS, 

M 

BOBOUOHS. 

noosES. 

OCCUPATIONS. 

PBBSON6. 

luksbitcd. 

PtmlUn. 

nuiU- 

tug. 

Uoin- 

IiaUlSil. 

Pamitiai 
RlilcDjr 
em]>lu}wl 
ill Aliii- 
eulUm, 

Faniillr. 

ebfi'rty 
emi'lflyeil 
in tMde, 
uanufac- 
Inrita, 
nn4 lian- 
aicraft. 

All oUiar 
knoillaH 
not cum- 
prii>«4 iu 
the tiro 
prrc«4- 
Inc 

clum. 

MnUi. 

Females. 

ToUlof 

Vunwiu. 

SlalKH, 

l«>-ol]r 

yrart tit 

Abergavennv 

5,815 

6,057 

33 

3.3.3 

1091 

3179 

1787 

16,500 

14,318 

.30,818 

8.S49 

Caldicot . . 

2,222 

2..393 

13 

98 

955 

1051 

387 

5.758 

5,591 

11,349 

2,652 

^glond . . 

1,575 

1,652 

14 

lUI 

903 

399 

350 

4,095 

3,842 

7,937 

2,U4ti 

Skenfieth ' . . 

815 

877 


29 

579 

148 

150 

2,022 

1,928 

3,950 

1,106 

Usk . . . 

1,664 

2,004 


167 

822 

640 

542 

4,907 

4,777 

9.664 

2.566 

Wentlloog 

5,427 

5,764 


230 

1126 

2594 

2044 

15.477 

13.999 

29,476 

6.193 

Monmouth . . 

894 

1,164 


29 

136 

615 

411 

2.336 

2,580 

4,916 

1,276 

Totals . 

18,612 

19,911 

170 

967 

5614 

6626 

56*71 

51.095 

47,035 

• 




' The popnlation of Monmouthshire, at each of the four 
following periods, was 



Mdee. 

Peselee. 

Tout. 

loe. per cask 

1801 

22,178 

28,409 

49.582 

e • 

1811 

30.987 

31,140 

•2,127 

36-29 

1621 

37,278 

35,555 

71,833 

15-62 

1831 

51,095 

47,035 

98.130 

36-60 

ahovrins an 

increese 

between tiie first and last periods of 

52,548, or more than 115 per cenbon toe whole population, 


being 56 pet cent b^ond the whole rate of increase 
throughout Bogland. 

Cotmtn Rnwnm, Cnme, ^.->The sums expended for 
the relief of the poor at the four dales er-» 


e. t. d. 

1801 were 18,263, being 8 0 for eaob inhabitant. 
1611 .. 28.247 » 9 1 „ 

1621 .. 26,040 „ 7 3 h 

1831 .. 26,613 „ S S h 

The sum expended for the same purpose for the year 
ending Mareb, 1838. waa 16,3021.; and assuming that tho 
population had increased ftom 1831 to 1838 in tho same rate 
of progression at in the ten years preceding 1831. the above 
sum (pves an average of 3«. for each inhabitant. These 
Averages are below those for the whole of Eueluid and 
Wales. 

The snm raised in this county for poor-rate, county-rale, 
and other local purposes, in ^ year ending 85Ui Marcht 
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ISSS. 'was 37,^24/. itn and was levied upon the various 
descriptions of property as follows 

On land . . ^27.fi06 4 j. 

l)we1Iing>IiOUiies , 6,998 3 

Mills, factories, &c- . 1.030 i 

Manorial proflts. navigaUon, &e. 1,9B9 15 


Total £37,624 4 

'The amount expended was-» 

For the relief of the poor . . £28,958 I9«. 

In suits of law, removal of paupers, &c. 1,866 12 

For other purposes , , . 7,203 10 


Total money expended £36,031 1 


In the retams made up for sub^uent years the deserip* 
tions of property asseeacd are not specified. In the 
years 1834 1835, 1836, 1837, and 1836, there were raised 
37,70Cf. I3«.. 32,669/. 5r., 31.191/. I4«. (nut specified in 
1837), and 26,711/. roapcctive^: and the expenditure of 
each year was as follows:— 


1B34. 

a. 

For Uic Oic poor VJJ&X 

III miiuuf Imw, raavvsl of I oec., 
IMuiiH-n, See. . > 

I’ttynic'uti lovorili the) 
<i»uul)-raM . . t JSl'i 

Vot oil tierpo»« J 


1 'iihil tnooi'y rxpanikJ £i 3 itV 2 


1B35. 

4. 

£3.005 

18.16. 

4. i. 
82.tf7('> IS 

1837- 

4 

19;1«7 

J838. 

4 

18.303 

]..%S 

1A>30 IS 

BW 

463 

8.S51 

634 14 

netsivan. 

7.128 

2356 

2.471 11 

1375 

1,049 

33AJ7 

81353 16 


27347 


Tlic saving eiToctvd in tho sum expended in 1S3B, as 
cnniparod with that expended in 1634, was tlierefnre 9553/. 
ISic., or alxiut 25^ pur cent.; and the sum expended fur the 
relief of thu pour iii 1838 was less than.that in 1834 by 
9324/., or about .33} ]>er cent 
The number of lumpiku trusts in Monmouthshire, as 
ascerlaiiu’d in 1635, under thu acts 3rd and 4th Wm. IV., 
chap. HU. Wits 11; the immlier of miles of road under tbuir 
chu^u was 315. Tho aiinuui income arising from lolls und 
parish compositions in lieu of statute-duty in 1835 was 
31,902/. 7s., and thu annual ex|>eiidituru in tho samo year 
was as follows:— 




£. 

«. 

Manual labour 


3,113 

IS 

Team Inbciut and carriage of maloriuls 

760 

IG 

Materials for surface repairs 


1,330 

7 

I.and nun'.hased . 


i:»7 

0 

Damages dune in obtaining matoriaU 

(i9 

8 

Tradcsiuoii's bills 

• 

885 

2 

Salaries of treasurer, clerk, and surveyor 

1,094 

3 

laiw charges . 

■ 

341 

15 

liilcrcst of debt . , 

t 

3,363 

H 

Iinprovomonts . . 

• 

2,908 

11 

Dubt off . . 

• 

685 

16 

Incidental expenses . 


262 

17 

Estimated value of statuto duty per- 



formed 

» 

599 

10 


d. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Total oxi>endituru £16,572 3 0 

The county expenditure in 1834, exclusive of that for 
thu relief of the poor, was 4940/. 17«,, disbursed as fol¬ 
lows :— 


£. 9. 

Bridges, building, repairs, &c. 263 14 

(•Hols, houses of correction, be., and main¬ 
taining prisonors, &c . 1,794 10 

Shiru-haUs andcourts of juatice, building, 
repairing, &c. . 66 16 

Prosecutions . . . 1,129 19 

Clork of the peace . . 319 17 

Conveyance of prisoners beforo trial' 211 14 
„ of transports . 118 15 

Vagrants, apprehonaing and ooDvoying 49 18 
Constables, nigh and special . 44 10 

Coroner ... 147 8 

Del)|t, payment o( principal and interest 475 0 
Miscellaneous . . . ;3i8 7 


d. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Total expenditure £4,940 17 0 


The number of porioDs charged with criminal offsnoes in 
the three septennial periods ending with 1820, ]827,aDd 
1634, wero 282, 412, and 741 respectively, making on «v»- 
rage of 40 annually in the flrat period, of 59 in the seoDiid 


period, and of 106 in the third period. The number of 
persons tried at quarttf-sessions in oaeb of the years 1831, 
i 632, and 1833, in respect to wbiob any eoets were paid out 
of the county rates, were 60.53, and 48 re*pecUve1y. Among 
the persons charged wiUt offences there verecomroitted for— 

1S31. 1638. 1833. 

Felonies . . 51 48 43 

Misdemeanors .955 

The total number of committals in each of the tarns 
years was 64, 56, and 52 respectively. 



1631. 

1838, 

1836. 

The number convicted was 

42 

37 

28 

Acquitted . . 

29 

10 

15 

Discliarged by proclamraiou 

12 

8 

3 


There were 197 persons charged in 1837 with Crimea at 
the asiisea and sessious in Monmoutluhire. Of theae 10 
were charged with offences against the person, 4 of which 
wore common assaults; 24 were chafed with offences 
against property committed with vioIeDce; 145 with offences 
against property committed without violonee; not sny were 
charged with malicious offences; 8 Ibrfiwgei^aDd uttering 
counterfeit coin; 7 for riot, and 3 for keeping disorderly 
houses. Of the whole number committed 131 were con¬ 
victed, 37 were acquitted, 3 were not prosecuted, and no 
bill was found against 26. Of those convicted 5 were trans- 
(lorted fur life, 5 for fifteen, 7 for ten, and 6 for seven 
years; 1 was imprisonod for three yean, 5 were imprisoned 
for two years or alwve one year, 22 for one year or above 
fix months, and 77 for six months or under; 3 were fined. 
Of thu whole numtier of offenders 156 were males, and 41 
females; 57 could neither read uor write, 116 could read 
and write imiterfcctly. 10 could read aud write well, n«>C 
any Imd been instructed beyond reading and writing, aud 
tho dugree of instruction of the remaining 5 could nut be 
aseortiiinciL , 

Thu number of persons registered in 1837 to vote fur 
county members was 4347. Of these 2466 were freeholders, 
416 leaseholders, 339 copyholders, 1100 occupying tenants, 
13 trustcu.'i, 11 mortgagees: being one in 23 of the whole 
})opulation, and one in 6 of the male population twenty 
years and upwards, os token m 1831. There was no 
contest at the last general election for the representation of 
thiscounly.t 

HoninuuiUshire contains 5 savings'bonks: the number 
of depositors and amount of deposits on the 20th November, 
jn each of the following yean, were os under :— 

1830 1633. )68L 1S3S. 

Niimb«,«r<l<?|io>ik>n . . 1.634 1.435 1JIS6 l.SOt 

An,uttalur<lei«»lt< , X90.e»4 436.910 447.160 449.201 


The various sums placed in the savings' banks in 1836, 
1837, and 1838, were distributed as under:— 

1636. 1 ^._lass. 


r 

I>epii. 

•iU>r>. 

PepouW. 

D#p>- 

•iton. 

DCfKMil*. 

Drfo- 

tiUin. 

Depotils, 

Not cxcoedioi: 430 

i.ll» 

48.069 

1266 

4X683 

1J96 

49.4(M 

., 50 

657 

19408 

708 

80.761 

1X321 

769 

22.746 

.. 100 

S4 

16»t» 

843 

17 249 

.. 150 

56 

6SS3 

66 

7.666 

T9 

8,7H4 

3.4i>(; 

.. ^OO 

'1 

2.803 

20 

3|6»4 

80 

Alxn'e . 300 

748 

•i 

663 

a 

M2 


2126 

634)33 


67484 

X6U 

' 6X316 


liduralion.—Thu following summary is taken from the 
Poriiamcniary Roiurns on £ducatiou made in the session 
of 1835. 

SchooU. HcliuUta Tulal. 

Infant schools . . .9 

Number of children at such schools; 
ages from 2 to 7 years 

Males . . 

Fvmales 

Sox not specified 

Daily schools .196 

Number of children at such schools; 
ages from 4 to 14 years:— 

Males • 

Females . . 

Sex not specified « 

Schools . , 205 

Total of children under daily in¬ 
struction • , , 

SundBy-scUouls , . • • 160 


64 

7H 

46 


168 


2.689 

2.277 

1,511 


6,477 


6,645 


2X2 
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Number of children at Kucb schools; 
ages from 4 to i 6 years 

Mulo* • • A,1S7 

Females . 4,881 

Sox not spodOed . 2,S07 

12.&45 

Assuming that the population bettreeti the ages of 2 and 
Id yean has increosed in the same proportion as the whole 
of the population since 1821, and that the whole popula* 
tion has increased in the seme ratio since 1831 as in the 
ten years preceding that time, Uiu opproximate number of 
chiniwn between the ages of 2 and Id thus found residing 
in Monmouthshire in >833 was about Sd,000. Seventeen 
Sunday-schools are returned from places where no other 
school exists, and the cbildran (68d in number) who are 
instructed therein cannot be supposed to attend any other 
school; at all othu places Sunday-school children have 
opportunity of resurtiug to other schools also, but in what 
number, or in what proportion duplicate entry of the semo 
children is thus produo^ must remain uncertain. Eleven 
schools, containing d47 children, which nre both daily and 
Sunday schools, are returned from various places, and du- 
plicute entry is therefore known to have been thus for cre¬ 
ated ; at several of tlie Sunday-schools a few arc receiving 
Instruction who are upwards of 2U years of age. Making 
allowance for these two causes therefore, wo may perhaps 
faii'Iv estimate that little more than one-third of tho child- 
roii between the ages of 2 and Id years are under Instruc¬ 
tion in this county. 

Mainimnnee qf Schools. 



Or etitarrtptlM. 
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I frMn tH>l4ir*. 


lirkMMb. 

Sthb. 


i Bebla. 

1 
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1 sdiii. 1 
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Daily S('h<>ul> 
Suu(ta)8clMK)l- 

Ha 

793 

to 

643' 146 

3.67.1 

1 Si ' 

l.'ICS 

Hi 

XU 

ISl 

|ir.u;.-9 

1 ^ 

17 

1 

1 6 . 

277 

Total. 

L’®. 

1,019' 163 

t 

|is.;76j IM 

3,66i' S9 

1.746 


Tho iclwols cstablislicd by Dissenters, included in the 
above statement, are— 

, Scholaii. 

Infant schools . • — — 

Daily schools ., . 6 containing 136 

Sunday-schools . 61 . 9,396 

Tlic schools established since 1818 are— 

Srhohra. 

Infant and ollior daily schools 114 containing .t.aod 
Sunday-schools . , 146 . 12,122 

Sixteen boarding-schools arc in<du<Ied in the number of 
daily schools given above. No school in this county a\>- 
pears to be confined to the children of parents of tlio Es¬ 
tablished Church, or of any othor religious denomination, 
such exclusion being disclaimed in almost every instance, 
especially in schools established by Dissenters, with whom 
are here included Weeleyan Meth^ists. 

Lending libraries of lAwks are attached to 8 schools in 
this county. 

MONO^CEROR. [Entohostohata, vol. ix., p. 4d8.] 

MONO'CEKOS (the Unicorn), a constellation of Ueve- 
liiis, surrounded by Hydra, Cnnis Major, Orion, and Uonis 
Minor. Its principal stars are as follows:— 
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28 
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29 
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30 
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19 

827 
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1C 

837 
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MONOCHORD one, and * *Mng'h an in¬ 
strument of one string, used by renlly scientific muaioians, 
for tho purpose of ascertaining and demonstrating the rela¬ 
tive proportions of musical sounds. U is composed of a 
boara, or rule, divided and subdivided into various parts, 
and of a string distended between two bridges, one of which 
is placed at each end of the rule. There should also be a 
moveable bridge applicable to (he graduated line, in order 
to stop the string at the distances required, leaving 
both hands of the operator at liberty; but this is not 
indispensable. The invention of the Monochord is attri* 
butea to Pythagoras, and Ptolemy measured and proved all 
his intervals by it. Guido also, in his Mienlogue, strongly 
recommends the use of this instrument, and gives amplo 
directions fur its division, according to bis system, for a 
translation of which we refor the reader to Hawkins’s Mis' 
tory, i. 449. In Dr. Crotch's Elements qf Mntical Com- 
position will be found a simple and cbean method of con¬ 
structing B MonoehonI, with plain rules tor dividing it fur 
common practical purposes. 

MONOCONDYI^A. M. D’Orbigny’a ntmc for a suli- 
genus of Unionidte, which he desenbus os cquivalve, in¬ 
equilateral, sub-rotund or angulated with a hinge formed 
of a large, obtuse, round, cardinal tooth in each valve, but 
withour lateral teeth. Example, SSonocondylaa Para- 
guayanru D’Orbigny. 

MONOCOTYLE'DONS arc those plants which are now 
more commonly culled Kndogens. [Enoogkns.] Tliey 
derive their name from their seed having generally only 
one cotyledon; but there are exceptions to this, as in wheal, 
which possesses a second cotyledon in a rudimentary state. 
Usually the single cotyledon of these plants rolls up, en¬ 
closing the radicle andplumula, so that the embryo appeara 
to be a cylinder with no interruption to the continuity of its 
surface; but there are many deviations from this, the most 
striking of which are those of grasses and aquatic Mono¬ 
cotyledons. 

MONO'CULUS. [Binocuuis, vol. iv., p. 410.] N.B. 
The figuro is erroneously placed upside down. 

MO'NODON, the Linncan name for the Narwhal. 

MONODONTA (or rather Monudon), Lamarck’s name 
fur a genus of Trochidte, tliv columella of which (crminales 
abruptly in a tooth or notch. It is tlic Odonlis of Sowerby. 
[Trochid*.] 

MONOGRAM, a cipher or character formed by an in¬ 
terlacing of letters, intended as an uhbroviation of a name, 
formerly much used. Monograms aro of very antient tUitc. 
They are not unix>mroon upon Greek coins, especially those 
of Macedonia and Sicily. They likewise occur upon the 
coins of the Selcucidse, and arc found upon many of the 
family coins of Rome, tliough not upon those of tlic Homan 
emperors till a late period. n 

monogram of Jesus Christ, 7^, upon the coins of 
Constantine the Great, is well known. It was rontinuyd 
frequently by his successors, even as low down as Alexander 
Comnenus and Theodoras Losearis, and was also placed ut 
one period upon the Roman labarum. 

Montfaucon, in his ' Paltsographia Grsco,* p. 144, has 
given a small plate of monograms used on coins, and, in 
anliont manuscripts, to represent the names of Greek cities. 
Such will also ho found in Svhlicgcr, ‘Comment, dc Nuiiio 
Alex. M.,’tab. 3; and in Froelicb,' AnnnI. Reg. S}r.,* 
tab. 29. Dr. Charles Combe,in the' Museum Huntenanum,' 
4lo.. T..on<1, 1782, plates 63 and 64, has given no less Ilian 
four hunilrcd and twenty monograms which occur upon the 
coinsof Greek states and cities: others will bo found in 
tabb. xiv., xv. of tho ‘ Veterum Pupulorum et Kvgum 
Numi qui in Museo Britannico as.<ieivanlur,’ 4to., London, 
IHM. 

The conjunction of two, three, or four letters together is 
not uncommon in Greek and Roman intcriptiona. Many 
of lluisc of the Roman lime will be found in Gorrarda 
' Siglariitm Romannm,' 4to., i,ond., 1 792. Pdre Monestrier 
hits preserved those of many of tlie popes. Ducangc. in 
his ' Glossary,' has given tables of those of the popes, ere- 
penirs, and 'kings of Franco. Monograms appear upon 
almost all the coins of the kings of France of the second 
rare, that is. from a.o. 791 to 987. (Lo jRam*. Traitc 
Histcaiqw desMonnnws tie Fi-anee, pp, 87-144.) Rginhnrd 
gives ns a reason for Cnartemagne’g using a monogram upon 
his coins, that he could not write; and Lo Blanc adds that 
a irreat many bishops did the same for the same reason, 
which is sibsprd, oa at that period it was the &thion oi 
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Europe eenerelly. They eppesr upon our own Sexon 
coins, ond especiuly upon thon of Alfred. 

Bartsch, in bis ' t<e Peintre Graveur,’ has gicen tablet of 
tno monograms used by the German and Italian engraTera. 
The French ortists rarely us^ monograms. The most ex¬ 
tensive information however on this class of monograms 
will be found in the best edition of Brulliot’s' Diotionnaire 
desMono^mmes, Marques figur^es, I.ettres initiales, Noms 
nbrdgfs, &e.. avec lesquels les Peintres, Deuinateurs, 
■ Gmvcura, ot Seulpteurs onl iUsign6 Uurs Noms,’ S tom. 4to.. 
Munich, 1832. 

MONOl'CA, M. de Blainville’B name for bis second sub- 
cUkk of the class Paraatphalophora. [Maiacoloot, 
vol. xiv., p. 323j 

MONO'LEP/S.a genus of maerurous crustaceans inter- 
mc<liate between Porcellana and Megalopa, established by 
M. Say. 

MONOMA'NIA. [Insawitt.] 

MONOMYAHIA, Lamarck's name for bis second order 
uf Conehifm, consisting of those conchifers which liave 
but ono principal muscular impression in each valve of the 
Khcll. [CoNCHiPBaA, vol.vii., pp.431,433; Malacoloov, 
vol. xiv., p. 319.] 

MONONGAHKLA. [Mississippi, River.] 

MONO'PHORUS. [Salpid*] 

MONOPHYLLUS. [Cheiroptera, voL vii, p. 23.] 

MONOPHYSITES. [KvTxcniANs.] 

MONOPLEUROBRANCHIATA. M. do BlainviHe's 
name for his third order of Paracephalophora Monoica, 
[Malacology, vol. xiv., p. 323.] 

MONO'POLY, fhim the Greek rntmopdlialiiovowbiKla), 
which occurs in Aristotle’s Politick (i. 11), where it it used 
.simply in the sense of a man buying up the whole of a com¬ 
modity so o-s to be the sole bolder of it, and to have the 
power of selling it at his own price. When the wokI mo- 
nniiolium was used by Tiberius in addressing the Roman 
soii.itc (Suet, Tib., c. 71), he thought an apology necessary 
frir introducing a new word. The word however soon came 
into common use. The term monopoly, which literally sig- 
mfies single or $ole telling, is usm in a constitution uf 
Zeno (Ciui., iv. 59) in the sense in which it is used by Aris¬ 
totle, and in the sense of what our law understands by fore 
stalling, engrossing, regrating; to which wo may add 
combining to keep up prices. Zeno declares that no person 
shall exercise a monopoly of clothing, fish, or any other 
thing adapted for food or use. He gives no definition of 
monopoly. The term however must 1m explained fhom the 
context, from which it appears to signify any means by 
wliich a person gets or attempts to get the whole of any 
mmmudity into his possession for the purpose of enhancing 
the price. In the same Constitution he forbid all combi- 
iiaiiim among dealers to raise the prices of any commodity. 
Zc-tio’s punishment for monopoly was confiscation of the 
goods of tho offender and perpetual exile. 

A monopoly, according to the English law, is defined by 
Cuke (3 Inti., lot, c. 85, ‘ against mono|K>]ists,'&c.) to be 
‘ un iustitiitiuu or ollowanoe by the king, by bis grant, com- 
inihsinn. or othorwise, to any person or persons, bodies po¬ 
litic or corporate, of or for the sole buying, selling, making, 
working or using of any thing, whereby any person or per¬ 
sons, bodies politic or corporati^ are sought to be restrained 
of any freedom w liberty that they bad Mfore, or hindered 
in their lawful trade.’ In Le Ca»$ d» Monopolitt (11 Co., 
86, b) it is said that every monopoly has three inseparable 
incidents—tho raising of the price, tho deterioration of the 
commodity, and the inipoverisnment of ariifieos and others, 
li appears that these inseparable incidents were considered 
ns tests by which a grant savouring uf monopoly might be 
tried. 

Every royal grant or lotters patent tendii^ to a monopoly 
ns thus denned and explained, was void. The crown how¬ 
ever could by letters patent grant and create exclusive pri¬ 
vileges of buying ana selling when such grant was of ge¬ 
neral use, or when tho grant was to an individual who Md 
introduced into the country something new and useAil. 
This prerogative of the crown was often abused, and by 
none more than by Elisabeth, who granted many patenta 
uf monopolies for the purpose of raising money. As an in- 
stance of this, Bluamth had granted to a certain person 
the solo making, imperting, and selling of playing cards, 
which grant was doclaied void by the judges. {Le Cate d$ 
Monoj^iet.) 

It seems then that the word monopoly was never used In 


English law, except when there wss a roral grant autho- 
riling some one or more persons only to iieal in or sell a 
certain commodity or article. 

By the act of 21 Jac.I.,o. 3. all monopolies and all 
commissions, grants, licences, charters, and letters patent 
to any person or body politic or corporate, of or for the sole 
buying, selling, making, working, or using of any thing, ot 
of any other monopolies, &e.> are declared eontraiy to (ho 
laws of the realm and utterly void and of none effect. 

By the sixth section of tho some statute the above 
provisions do not extend to letters patent and grants of 
privilege thereafter to bo granted mr ^urteen years or 
under, of the sole working or making of any now manu- 
foctur^io the true and first inventor thereof, which others 
at the time of making such letters patent and grants shall 
not use, so as also such letters patent be not contrary to the 
law or mischievous to the state, or generally inconvenient. 
This section is the foundation of the present law as to 
patents for inventions. [Patents.] 

Copyright and patents are now generally placed among 
monopolies by legal writers, but not correcUy. The original 
legal senso of the term monopoly has been already ex¬ 
plained : and the power of the crown to grant patents is now 
limited and defined, as well as the several formalities to be 
observed in obtaining them. Any patent not obtained in 
due form is void; and the term monopoly, as above ex¬ 
plained, has legally ceased to exist. 

There is still a vulgar and common use of the term mo¬ 
nopoly, which is incorrect, inasmuch as it has not the senso 
which monopoly had. 

If a numuer of individuals were to unite for the purpose 
of producing any particular article or commodity, aud if 
they should aun^eeit in selling such article very extensively, 
and almost solely, such individuals in popular languago 
would be said to have a monopoly. Now, as theso indivi¬ 
duals have no advantages given them hy the law over other 
persons, it is clear they can only sell more uf their comipodity 
than other persons by producing the commodity cheaper 
and belter. Such so-called monopoly then is neither tho 
old legal mono|ioly, nor does it rest on any legal privilege. 
Them would bonover be no objeetion to ealliog it a mono¬ 
poly in the antient sense of that term, if the word were not 
now used in a had or unfavourable sente, which probably 
dates fVom the time when real monopolies were granted by 
the crown, and were very injurious to fhe nation. Bktwecu 
a monopoly as it once existed, and a monopoly as it is now 
vulgarly understood, there is thiii difference—the former 
was only derived from a grant of the crown, and was often 
injurious to all persons except the patentee; that which is 
now vulgarly called a monopoly is nothing more than thu 

t ower which an individual or a set of individuals acquire, 
y means of capital and skill, of offering something to 
nverybody cheaper and better than they had it before, and 
it is thorefure an advantage both to tte socaUed monopo- 
lists and to everybody else. 

The case of a number of persons combining to produce 
and sell, or to buy and sell, a thing, hu been taken, as being 
one which is the most striking and oppressive kind of mono¬ 
poly, in the vulgar sense of that term. An individual how¬ 
ever may, in this sense, become a monopolist: as if a man 
should buy up all the tallow in Russia, and so make candles 
as dear as ho pleased; or (to take a case which would apposr 
a still greater act of monopoly, as being more sensibly fell) 
as if a man should buy all (be corn in a country, and so 
make bread os dear as he pleased. IVithout discussing the 
question as to the advantages aud disadvantages to a nation 
of this kind of monopoly, it is enough to put it upon those 
who disapprove of such wliolesale buying, to say how far, 
and to wnat amount, they will allow a man to use Ins capi¬ 
tal and exercise his commercial skill; for it is incumbent 
on those who would deprive a man of such liberty to say 
exactly how (hr suoh liberty should go.* Further, if such 
persons wish to be exact in their language, they ihunld use 
another word than monopoly, which had once a particular 
meaning, as above explained,and signified a different thing 
f>om that whiph they call a monopoly. And if they will 
apply this word monopoly to a person or persona who. 
by industry and skill, and (he judicious employment of 
capital, maxe and sell or buy and sell much more of a thing 
than anybody else, they should consider whether—inasmuch 
at buying and selling are free to all, and as all people wuh 

• AtAUirotlhmwuAUwwUdt limited th« •mooM at o«ni Umt • ■■■ 
coddtejs cl.;stM,Kard rwy nrowwX^.) 
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to buy u cbMp at they can and as good at they can—they 
will apply tbit word in an invidiout tente to any por¬ 
tion or peraons who can only command cuttomera because 
the customers like to m to them, or because tbe customers 
eao get the thing nowhere elso, owing to no other porsons 
liaring provided themselves with the commodity for tale. 

That kind of monopoly or tole^IIing or dealing which it 
given by tho law of copyright, and by patents, is in effect a 
kit^ of properly created by law fi« tho benefit of an anthor 
or inventor, and which ho could not cfibotutdly acquire or 
secure without the aid of the law. It it not however u 
monopoly in any tente in which that term has ever bwn 
used. Wltelher it is prolltable or injurious to tho oommu- 
iii^ is a question that concerns legislation. • 

MONOSYLLABLE. rSYLLAoLa.] 

MONOTHALA'MIA, Uniarek’s name for his second 
division of Cffphahtjioda. including one genus only, viz. 
Argomuta. [CnrHALOpODA, vol.vi., p.420; Malacology, 
vol. xiv., p. 321.1 

MONOTHElITES. [Eutvchuns.] 

MONOTIOMA, Mr. Omy’s name for a gonus of turbi¬ 
nated shells allied to TurriuUa. 

MONOTItEMRS, M. Oeoffroy's name for certain edon- 
fafe mummaU which have but one external aperture for 
the passage of tho semen, the urine, and the other excre¬ 
ments. 

Tho oigans of generation of these extraordinary animals 
present, at might be anticipated, singular anomalies. The 
difforoiit canals terminate in the urethra, which last opens 
into thu cloaca. Tlieir iiilruniittcnt male organ lies hid, 
when in repose, in a sheath which uiKins by means of a hole 
towards the bottom of the cloaca. Their uterus merely con- 
sislsof two canals whi.*hoj*cn separately, and each of them 
hy a double orifice into tho uretlim, which is largo, and, ns 
in the male, has its exit in tho cloaca. It was for a long 
time doubted whether these nniinuls were oviparous or vivi- 
liarous, but there is now every niasou for believing that llic 
rouiig are excluded from the body of the parent alive. 
Though they hare no pouch, they still posscas the supernu- 
werary bonus whifili exist in the Marsuiiialia, and are do- 
scribed in the article which treal-s of tnc last-named ani¬ 
mals, In othur parts of their osseous structure they are 
remarkable for possessing a sort of clavicle, placed more 
forward tlinn tnc onlinory clavicle, and analogous to 
the tjt'furcatoriui, furcifurm bone, or merry-thought in 
birds: the coracoid bone also reaches tho stemnra. Tho 
eyes are very small, and there is no external concha to tlie 
car. Two genera only nro known, lirhidna and Orni'//io- 
rhvnchut. fRciimvA; Ornitiiorhynchus.] 

MONOTnOi’A'CEjB arc a small natural order of mono- 
petalous exogenous plants, parasitical upon tho roots of 
other species, and covered with brown scales inslood of 
leaves. They rescuible Orobanchacem, from which they 
differ in their regular flowers and niultilocular ovary. In 
natiirnl elassificalions they are usually placed in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Ericacco, on account of their flowort being 
inonopetalous with hypogynous stamens. Monotropa hypo- 
pithys, found in fir woods, is the only European species. 

MONRO, ALEXANDER, M.U.iWas born in 1697, He 
was a pupil of Chescldeii, and afterwards studied at Paris, 
and under Boerhaave at Leyden. In 1718 ho returned to 
Edinburgh, whore liis father practised as a su^eon, and in 
tho following year was appointed Prufbssor of Anatomy to 
the Company of Surgeons. He soon after, in conjunction 
with Dr. Alston, commenced giving public lectures on 
anatomy, and thus laid the foundation of a school of medi¬ 
cine in Edinburgh, which was soon after attached to the 
university. It was also at the suggestion and under the 
direction of Dr. Monro that the Royal Infirmary of Edin¬ 
burgh was established, in which he delivered clinical lec¬ 
tures on surgery. Dr. Rutherford at the same time lecturing 
on medicine. In 17S9 he resigned thelecluroshiponanatomy 
to his son, floiti whom it has since descended to his grand- 
son; but he retained his clinical lectureship till within a 
short period of bis death in 1767. lie was a ibllow of the 
Royal Society of London, and a meifiber the Royal 
Aitademy of Surgery in Paris; and it is chiefly to bis ta¬ 
lents as a lecturer that the Medical School of Edinburgh 
first owed the celebrity which it hat since always enjOTod. 

• Monro’s writings ore contained 

m the Transactionsuf different scientific societies, especially 
in those puUUhcd by a Sopiety of which he was the rounder, 
uoder the titles of' Medicu sssayt and Otmmtioiii,’ and 


' Essays Physical and literary.’ The work which he is 
chiefly known is his * Osteology,’ which was first published 
in 1726. and which has bmn since reprinted in a great va¬ 
riety of forms, and with various gduitionst both in this 
country and on the Continent His eomplota works were 
published by his son. in one volume 4to., in 1761. 

MONROE, JAMES, was bom in tbe county of West- 
moriiland, Vii^iiiia, on tho 16th of March, 1751, of aScotch 
family. Nothing is known of his early life; but he seems 
to have soon riiowii great dooision of character, having en¬ 
tered the army as a volunteer at tbe age of sixteen. In 
1777, in tho retreat through the Jerseys, he was wounded 
ut Trenton. He was then a lieutenant, and on his recovery 
was made an aid to Lord Stirling with the rank of major. 
J list before the close of tbe war, be was appointed colonel 
on the recommendation of General Washington. He then 
went to tho college of William and Mary in Virginia, 
W'hcro hu studied law; and soon after rcpresciitod his native 
county in tlie legislature; and was also appointetl to thu 
council of state. In 1788 he was a member uf the V irginin 
Convention, and was opposed to the adoption of the consti¬ 
tution. After it came into operation, ho Mcomo a candidate 
for n scat in tho bouse of rcprvsciilativcs, in opposition to 
Mr. Madison, and lost his election. He was however soon 
after chosen a senator of the United Slates by the stale of 
Virginia, and after continning in that body about three 
yea^ he was appointed General Washington minister 
to France in the place of Mr. Gouverneur Morris, who had 
become unacceptable to the ruling party iu that country. 
It was thought that a well known member of tbe |>arly 
frieniUy to the French revolution miglit be able to restore 
that Confidence between thu two countries which was alroiuly 
diminished by the supposed leaning uf Hamilton and his 
party towards Great Britain. 

He accordingly ondeavoured to fulfil this object of his 
mission, and. os some thought, at too great sacrifice of (In; 
rights and interests of his own country. Such was the 
opinion of the administration, e-spccially after the avowed 
change of policy by Franco in ciinsciiuetico of Mr. Jay’s 
treaty, and he was accordingly recalled m August, 1790. It 
was considered by the Opposition, Fscnch, or Demoerutio 
party, for it was called by all these names, that he hail been 
saenfleed for his altacbracnt to liberal iiriuciples, and si» 
the majority in Virginia belonged to this parly, he was 
nnnointed governor of llinl state in 1798-9. Ho held the 
oftlce for three years. In 1802 he was appointed minister (o 
France, and, in conjuiiction with Mr R. R. Iivingalon, who 
was already iu l*aris and oogaced iu negotiating the pur¬ 
chase of New Orleans, he sucoeeilud in effuctiug the purehaso 
of Louisiona. From Franco he went to Spain, and thenco 
to Great Britain, as minister, where, with nis adjunct Mr. 
Pinckney, he included a treaty in 1807, which lilr. Jeffer¬ 
son, disapproving, refused to lay before the senate. Mr. 
Monroo reUimeu homo in 1808, much dissatisfied that the 
treaty, which had been with great difficulty effecleil, had 
been received with so little respect, and that his return bad 
been delayed, as he supposed, for the purpose of prevent¬ 
ing his competition with Mr. Madison for the presidency. 
He was accordingly supported by tbo opposition m Virginia, 
and great efibrts were made to enlist the popular syinpa- 
thlea in his fkvotu; but all theso efforU failed, and he 
obtained no votea in his own state or elsewhere. By means 
^ Mr. Jefferson a reconciliation was brought about, and 
Mr. Monroe was then made secretary of state, in which 
office he continued until he was cboaen psesident, in 181 $, 
by 128 votes against 34. So prudent and conciliatory bad 
bMH his conduct, and so little had the course of public 
affairs interfered with his popularity, that ho was eiootcd 
unanimously, with the exception of a single vote. After 
his term of office expired, he lived a short time in Loudon 
county, in Vi^nia, where he accepted the office of justice 
of the peace. He wu also a visitor of the universi^ of 
Virginia. Towards the close ofbis life bo removed to New 
York, where he died on tho 4lh of July, 1831. He loft two 
daughters,:Mrs. Hmr and Mrs. Gouverneur, who resided in 
Now York, in which be had inarried while member of Coii- 
greu in 1798. 

Mr. Monroe was not endowed with any shining qualities, 
but he had great prudence, united to great firmness, great 
regard to reputation, sound though slow judgment, and 
unwearied perseverance. He never could have attaint 
the dignity of the prmdency independent of bis intimacy 
and political connection witn Ut. Jeffonon; but it is no 
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small praiaa to 1 »t« prpfttod as he did by these IkTourablo a 
circumstanoss, and tnere has seldom boon so strikin^^ an c 
examulo of wtiat eteadinesa of purpose and untiring perse- « 
veranM can accomplish. His mannora were mild and I 
amiable, but, considering the society he had always kept, i 
he was slrangoly awkward in almost all that he aain and a 
did: ho used odd inappropriate expressions, and oftffl said 1 
what might have keen belter omitted. But all thw was i 
only in minor matters; he generally acted wisely and saga- i 
eiously. He had unusual success in making friends, and . 
though his kindness and courtesy would in most pe^le i 
have appeared insineero, it always teemed to come ftoro < 
the heart with him, and without doubt he r^ly possessed 
much of the benevolence which he appeared to feel. He t 
Vila even a worse taniiagcr of money matters than Mr. t 
JetTerson. Ho was always in debt, and always m want of ; 
money; but by the grants which he obtained from Congn^ i 
mid ail iiihoritaiico derivi*A from an uncle, ho left to his l 
daughters u coiupeUjut fortune. (Cmimmicalion from ' 

r»>A'»w«.) ^ , ' 

MONRO'VIA. [Ma89uraoa.Capi.] 

MONS, the capital of the provinco of Hainanlt,is ailu- I 
nted ill 50“ tr N. laf. and OO' K. long., on the river i 
Trouillc. by which the city is divided into unequal parts, i 
It is one of th<! strongest fortified towns in Belgium, the 
works having been greatly improved since 1818: its form t 
is ihiil of a polygon llniiked with fourteen liaslions. It is « 
suiinoseil that Kloiui occupies tho site of the Kuraan station 
i.hicli was so bravely defended by Quintus Cicero, brother 
I'f the orator, against the attacks of tho Eburoncs, ■ 
Nervii, and other Gallic tribes. Having fallen to rum, 
it was fiutiUed anewnlKiut the year -ISfi. in the wars of 
Mcnivtouis but was abandoned in and* with the 
«-muilry about if. was utiiiiliabilcil for nearly two cen- ^ 
nines. About the year 053 a lieniiilage, and then a 
ihaiiel. dcrliialed to St. Peter, wore buiU on ihe spot; and 
some time after. Alheric, count of Haiiiault, having rebuilt 
one of the lowers, niul surrounded it with a wall, madu it 
his nlaco of residence, a circumstance which ullra.!ted nimiy 
Ollier inhtthilauts. Tho town from this time went on in¬ 
creasing. and ill Hd l Charleiiiagiie maJo it tho cupilul of 
llaiuault. Towards tho end of tho tenth century Mens 
siistaiuod a siego ngaiust Hugh Capel,and about fifty years 
lalcrwas again invested by Baldwin of Flanders. In 10'J3, 
and again in 1112, “‘‘y dcstroywl by 

lire; and towards tho tniddle of the twolftli eciitury it 
Kiilfered greatly from the plague. Count Baldwin IV.. 
who then reigned, did much to reimir those disaslers, and 
thiwgainwl the well-tneritod title of the ^storer. Under 
his successor Baldwin V., tho citizens, having repulsed the 
count ofBrahuiit, obtained various privileges, among winch 
was that of arming and organising thoinselvos for tho 
ilefenco of tho city. In 1290 the city was enlargi^. and 
new walls, enclosing a greater area, were built. Jn tho 
war which Jacqueline of Bavaria, countesa of Hoinoult, 
sustained with the duke of Burgundy, Mons, after »n ob- 
atinate resistance, fell into his hands in I43G, rrom that 
timo till tho middle of the sntteentb century the history of 
the city offers little worthy of remark, except the appiaraDce 
at various periods of the plague, which committed great 
rovaaet. Under the reign of Chail« V. Mons atloineil 
tlio highest degree of pxieperity; wd such extent 

of the woollen manufacture carried on. that at the hour 
when the workmen left their labour the atreels wore too 
narrow for the traffic, and the ^wsamg of oarriages 
throuBh thorn was fcrbklden. Manufactures of hard- 
ware were also pursued, and there were levorsl streets 
wholly inhabited ^y goldsmiths. Th« state of 
was cut short by the exactions of the ^ke of Alva in 1S69, 
which caused the inhabitante to revolt, and they for wme 
time maintained tbemsolves under Jl^w 

but one of the gates of the city having be« trrei^horoudy 
given up to the duke of Alva, the count capiti^led, aguns 
the wish of the people, who deolared ibeur readiness to B^bt 
to tlie last extremity, and to perish in the rums of the citjr 
rathw than aurronder. Aooording to the trams of th«cep^ 
tulalion, tho garrison, and such of the in^^ianls as 
it, wore allowed to retire from the city. Of those who 
maiiiod a great part were exeouted at tho stoke or on. the 
scaffold. quiet under the rule of the archdukee 

Austria.but its commereeanditosplendor passed away with 
the mwuftoturere, and the loas of ita workm« and artiato. 
£ Moi WM inyested by the French under mar- 


shal Luxemburg, but the siege was raised in consequence 
of the treaty of Nimeguen. In 1691 the city was again 
assailed by Lewis XIV., and was defended with the greatest 
bravery until the walls were altogether destroyed, and 
nearly all tho houses were in ruins. In this memorablo 


siege there were disebor;^ against the ramparts 57,673 
balls; 5750 shells were thrown into tho town; somelimcs, 
in a single night, as many as lOOO red-hot shot were die- 
charged, and too besiegen expended throughout tho attack 
597,800 pounds of gunpowder. Mans rccDaincd in poescs- 
sion of the French until tho peace of Ryswick. They 
occupied it again in 1701, and were besieged in 1709 by 
Frince Eugene and tho duke of Marllmrough, to whom the 
town capitulated twenty-four days ufier the ojicning of the 
trenches. By the treaty of Uln-rhr, Mons was restored to 
Austria: it was taken again by the French in 17-16, and 
rererted to Austria once more in Iz-IH. It was taken by 
the French under Dumuurier in 1792. In iTti.i it was 
ileclured part of France, and was the capital of the depart¬ 
ment of Jeinappe until 1814. 

Mons is entered by five gates. H contains 76 streets, 
Iiosidos a great number of lanes. Tlie former arc for the 
most part wide, clean, and well paved. Theto arc 3684 
iiousus, with n population of 23,231. 

The church of St. Wandrn, which is built on the site of 
tho hermitage already menlioiu'd, is a n-innrkahle specimen 
of Gothic arcliiteclurc, and one of the finest ornameiils of 
the city. Tho present building, the first btoncor which was 
laid in 1460, was preceded by several which were succes¬ 
sively destroyed by fire, nic church as it now stands was 
built by degrees and at long intervals, m> that it was not 
finished until 1589. It is in truth still incomplele; the 
tuwer. which, according to the plan, should have sunnounied 
the jKirtal, has not hwn creeled for want of sufficient funds. 
There are several other churches in Mens, hut only enc— 
that dedicttlcd to St. Klizalicih—which is at all remarkable: 
it is surmounted by a rich cu|)ola. The other buildings 
' of note in the city are:—tho town-hall, built in 1446; the 
j lower of iho castU*, built iu tUo Palwe of Justuss; 

! the college; the mililaiy hospital; the arsenal; aud llm 
! tlieatre, w-liich ivill hold ii thousand persons. 

Among the manufactories of Mons are sugot and salt 
refineries, soap and slar.-h works, oil-criislung-mills. saw¬ 
mills, and tlour-millb. Woollen and collen manutaciures. 
cutlerv, pins, gloves, ami various minor ariiclesi are also 
made'there. It is the n*»ideuce of many rich proprietors, 
aiid is the centre of a very active trade in coals, llnx. hemp, 

grain of various kinds, mill-stones, horses, and cattle. 

Mons contains a tribunal of premiere imtunee, and of 
commerce, and is the residence of the governor of the pro¬ 
vince and the provincial coTiiniandonl. 

The Mens and UoiidO canal, which connects those two 
places, is supplied with water from the river Hainc, which 
p n H i ws close by the town. It runs in a westerly direction, 
and enters France in the arrondissement of Valenciennes, in 
tlic deportment du Nerd. It has seven locks, five of which aro 
in HainauU and two in France. Us construction was begun 
by the French in 1807, and finii^cil in 1814. The numlKH- 
01 boats that passed through this canal in lsl6 was 326" ; 
and in each year since the number appears to have gone on 
increasing. In 1828 Ibcre were 6009 boaK of which 3603 

were loaded with coal for consumption m France. 

(I>icfrnn«ai>e Giograjihiqw'. Je U Province deHiViimit, 
par Dr.Moisscr; Anmuire tie FObeereatmre deDruret/e*.) 

MONSOON (in French Jiuwwon), ii a term appliwl to 
the periodical winds of tho Indian Ocean, and. aceoidiiig to 
Maiiden. is a corruption of the word mooseem, which, both 
in Arabic and Malay, signifies a year. These winds have 
from the earliest times aitructcd the aMeniioii of the iiavi- 
, gator, as, by taking advantage of ilmir regular blowiiig^n 
; my and apeedy voyage may be calculat^ upon wilb cer- 
’ taiuty; whHst, by oppoenig their foreo, iho voyngo is ren- 

l derea laborious, slow, and iincertaiu. .u , 

t The Indian Ocean is oiwii towards tlio south, and no 

- considerable ialand occurs between the mendi^of Ma^- 
. MM 3 «F and that of the wesleru shores of Austrelia, as fur 
I ES; M tbS sea has l^n navigat^ (70 S.); ^ the 

- west is Africa, on tho north Arabia, Beloochiat^ and Hm- 
> dStii, andon the east India without the Ganges, tho 
f Indian Archipelago, aud Australia. The monsoons how- 
1 ever prevail Jto in the seas between Australia and China; 
u and those seas are ooniidered as a poihon of the Indian 
’• Ocean. 
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Tlio ■outhern part of the Indian Ocean, or that which 
liea between the vostern coast of Australia and the island 
of Madagascar, has the regular aouth>east trade-wind, which 
extends southward to between 28° uid 30° 8. lat., but its 
uorthcm border varies between 13° and 3° S. lat, approach- 
ing nearer to the ec^ator when the sun is in the northern 
itemi^here. Cook found it, in February, between 10° and 
12 °; Basil Ball, in June, near 7°; Nicholson, in August, 
at 34 °; and Carteret, in October, at some dislanoe south of 
Java. 

The monsoons do not begin immediately north of the 
nortliom border of the trade-wind, but are separated fh>m 
it by a re^n which corresponds with the region of calms 
in the Atlantic. [Atlahtic Ocban, vol. iii., p. 36.] 
Though calms occur in this t^ion of the Indian Ocean 
also, they are not regular, and are frequently inter¬ 
rupted by winds, which, when the sun is in the northern 
homispbere, generally blow between south-west and 
north-west, and, in the other six months, between south¬ 
east and north-east. They are usually called the north¬ 
west and north-east monsoons, hut not with propriety, 
OB they do not coincide with the proper monsoons in time, 
nor do they seem to be connected with them in any wav. 

The region of the proper monsoons lies to the north of 
this region, and they blow with the greatest force and with 
moat regularity between the eastern coast of Africa and 
HiiidusUn. When the sun is in the southern hemisphere o 
north-east wind, and when it is in the nurlhoru bemisphero 
a south-west wind blows over this sea. When the sun posses 
the equator (be winds are variable, and ucooinpaiiied with 
gales, hurricanes, thunder-storms, and calms; hut it is 
observed, that as soon as ono of the monsoons ceases, the 
clouds in the ujipor regions of the atmosphere take the 
direction of the opposite monsoon, though it is not till three 
or four weeks afterwanU that this moiisoon becomes preva¬ 
lent on the BU)f;tco of the sea. 

The north-east monsoon blows from November to March. 
It extends ouo or two degrees south of the equator. It 
becomes regular near the coasts of Africa sooner than 
in the middle of the sea, and near the equator sooner than 
in the vicinity of the coasts of Arabia. It blows with 
most regularity and force in the month of January, and 
especially in the most northern angle of the sea, between 
ibo island of Socotra and Bombay. This monsoon is not 
accompani^ with rain on the eastern coast of the sea, but 
it brings rain to the eutern coast of Africa, where tlw rainy 
season falls between the beginning of November and the 
end of March. It may be laid down as a certain Aict that 
neither of the monsoons brings rain by itself, but only when 
it reacbos a coast after having passed over a wide extent of 
sea. 

The south-west monsoon does not extend south of the 
equator, but usually begins a short distance north of it. It 
blows from the latter end of April to the middle of October. 
Along the coast of Africa, wheto it rather proceeds from 
the south, it appears at the end of March; but along the 
coast of Malabar, not before the middle of April: it ceases 
however sooner in the former than in the latter r^ion. It 
is slip observed that the south-west monsoon sets in sooner 
on the coast of Malabar than on that of Canai-aand Concan. 
At Anjeogo (in 8° 30' N. lat.) it makes its appearance on 
the 12tb of April, and at Bombay on the 15tli of April, so 
that it proceed! a degree farther northward iu the course of 
threedayi. It reaches the coast of Arabia still later. On 
the aea it is a serene wind of moderate force; but when it 
approaches the coast of Hindustan, the atmosphere becomes 
overcharged with raoistuie, and the rain descends in torrents, 
but meow abundantly on the soutburn than on the northern 
coast Near Tellicbern the annual quantity of rain 
amounts to 118 inches, hut at Bombay it does not exceed 
63 inchea. It waa fofmerly supposed that the south-west 
monsoon was arrested by the 'Western Gliauts, but a better 
acquaintance with the table-land of Deccan has shown that 
the greatest quanti^ of rain deMtinds on it during the 
south-west monsoon, and with a wind blowing from south¬ 
west. It has latterly boen obseri'ed that its effects extend 
to the coast of Coromandel, where, during its prevalence, a 
few showers fall. But the farther this monsoon advances 
into the continent, the smaller is tho quantity of rain which 
it causes. Northward its effects extend over the table¬ 
land of Malwa, the low' country along ilie course of the 
Indus, and even to tbo coast of Belooohistan, as fsr as the 
Straits of Ormua. 


Both monsoons occur in the Bay of Bengal, but there they 
are somewhat modibed and lest regular. Tho north-east 
monsoon does not set in regularly before the beginning of 
December, when it blows from nortb-nortb-east and east- 
north-east. In January and February it is irregular, and 
iirequently turns to the south-east; and in March it ceases 
entirely iu the centre of the sea, and blows Ikintly in the 
north-eastern parts, with long intemls of i^ms. Though 
the north-east monsoon only becomes r^ulai in December, 
it is precoded by heavy quails and winds in the southern 
parts, especially along the'ooast of Coromandel; and it U 
during these squalls that this part of Hindustan is fertilised 
by abundant rains, which however are less plentiful than 
those brought to the coast of Malabar by the south-wost 
monsoon. The meau annual quantity of rain at Madras 
does not exceed 46 inches. Ibe south-west monsoon is 
more regulu in its strength, but not in its direction, as it 
blows fluently ftnm the south, and even ftom soutli-eiuit, 
especially near the mouth of the Ganges. little rain fulU 
during this wind on the west ooast of tho Gulf of Bengal; but 
rain is abundant in the oountrios which enclose it on tlie 
north, in which direction it extends to the foot and decUvitios 
of theHiinaIayainountainB,andaa farat tlie place where tho 
Ganges issues ftom tlic range; but Itcre too the quantity 
decreases as it advances inland. The mean annual quantity 
of rain at Calcutta is nearly 73 inches, and at Benares 464 
inches. The quantity of rain which, during this monsoon, 
descends on tne eastern coast of the buy, is still larger, 
especially towards its norlheni recess, iu Chittagong and 
Amcan, where, according to u rough estimate, foundod on 
partial observations, it amounts annually to ‘20U inchus. 

TIio monsoons are subject to much greater variation to 
the east of the Bay of Bengal. In tho Chinese Sea and the 
Sooloo Sea the wind is south-south-east when the sun is iu 
the northern bemispliere, but it does not blow with rugnlnr 
force, being somclimot interrupted by high winds. It 
brings rain to all tho countries which surround the sea on 
the north ond east. In the southern provinces of China, in 
tho Philippine Islands, and in tho Sooloo Islands, tlie roiny 
season commences in the beginning of May, and terminates 
iu September and October. The rains, though rather 
abundant, when compared with those which f^l in the 
countries without the tropica, are much infurior ia quantity 
to tho rains in Bengal and Chittagong. It is rcmarksblo 
that these rains extend to the countries surrounding the 
Gulf of Tonkin. Tho roonseon blows in these seas from 
north-north-west when the sun is in the soulhorn hemi¬ 
sphere ; but it is still less regular in its force, though mure 
so than in the Bay of Bengal. It brings rain to the coun¬ 
tries on the west and south of the sea, and especially to the 
coast of Cochin China Proper and tho nortliern shores of 
Borneo, where the rains commence at the end of October 
and continue until March. They are more abundant than 
those which foil during the opposite monsoon on the 
Dorthem and eastern sfaorot of the Chinese Sea. 

Along the equator, and about one or two degrees from it, 
it appears that the winds are subjoct to froqueut changes; 
and It is also observed that the islands situated within these 
limits have fre^ent ahowen nearly every day in the year. 

In the Java sea and tbo southern parts of tho straits 
which lead ftom that tea to the Chinese Sea, the wind 
generally blows from the west when the sun it iu tho 
MUthern hemisphere, and fhnn the east when it is iu the 
northern hemisphere; but it turns frequently to die north¬ 
west and 8outh-east,^whicb ia also the care with the winds 
in the sea south of Java, and between the Lesser Sunda 
Islands and Australia. The westerly winds bring rain to 
these islands, but not in sueb abundance, as the south-west 
montoon carries them to Malabar. During the easterly 
winds the air is generally dry, but sometimes there are 
heavy ebowara. .In these ieUnds neither reason has that 
deeided pennaoatit cbartoler which dlaiinguiiibes it on 
the oontinent of India, and the rains are for from being 
so violent Bnt tbe northern tout of Australia partakes 
moreof tbeebaraotsr of tbe aetsm of the continent uf India. 
Tbe rains indeed do not seem to oome down with such 
vielenoe; not a drop falls during June, July, August, 
and September, which is also eomotimea the case in Java 
and the Lesaer Sunda lalanda. 

Tbe direction of the monsoons in tbe vicinity of the land 
it frequently changed by tbe direetion of ttie coast especially 
when a mountain-range exUstds along tbe ahores. The 
most remarkable instance of Ais nbenomenon is observed 
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on the ioutb>WMtern cout of the island of Sumatra. The not partake of the fertiliaing rains which this monsoon 
soutb'West nonsoon is felt at Atcbeen Head, its mu»t brings to all tbo coasts whow mountains oppose its pn>> 
nwthern point; but, being opposed by iho rsmge of high gross. This, we think, is suiBeient to explain the souUi- 
nwuntains running along the south-western coast, it is west monsoon in the Araban Sea, where it ia most coiutant 
chani^ into a north-west wind, which blows as far south and regular. 

as lit South of the equator the wind is not south- The south-east trade-wind, not extending to the north of 
west but south-east, and may be considered as the trade- the equator, cannot be consider^ is contributing to pro- 
wind. which, u already obserred, extends as fbr north at duce the south-west monsoon in the Bay of &onI; and 
3* S. lat when the sun is in the northern hemisphere, this wind therefore seems to owe its existence merely to 
During this period that part of the island which lios north the rarefaction of the air produced by the summer-heat in 
of the equatw has its rainy season, whilst the soutliem the wido plain of the Ganges; but as this plain is partly 
districts have dry weather. When the sun is in the northern covered with trees (Sunderbund and Tara!) and nearly 
hemisphere the southern portion has abundant rains, with evorywbero with vegetation, the etTect of tho heat on th« 
frequent thunder-storms; and the northern enjoys a serene temperature of the air is loss regular; and tlius it may be 
sky. In that season of the year the wind blows in the explained that the south-west monsoon in this sea is lose 
southern part from north-west, and is that wind which is regular and constant. The vegetation which covers tbs 
generally oallod the north-west monsoon; but the northern Oangetio Plain is probably also the reason why the rains 
(iisiricts aro under tbe inltuence of the north-east monsoon, brought by the monsoon sre distributed over its wh<^ 
[SUHATBA.] extent, whilst it puses over the dry wnds of tho Thun 

It is not easy to explain the origin of these periodical almost without letting a single shower All. 
winds. It is admitted on all hands that they are only a Tho origin of tho south monsoon in tlic Chinese Sea is 
modiSoation of tho tndo-wiods, produced by the peculW more ditBeult to explain. TIhs great plains of Sism and 
form of the countries lying within and around tbe Indian Camboja, the mountain-range of Cocbm China, which ex- 
Ocoan. This modification, it is said, is produced by the tends along the shores of the sea from south to north, and 
difference of temperature to which the high table-lands of the plains of Tonquin, probably contribute largely to it; but 
Asia and Africa are subject during the two great divisions wo are too imperfectly acfiuaiiited with tbe extent and 
of tbe year. When the sun is in the northern hemisphere nature of these plains to be able to form a correct opiniou 
the beat causes such a rarefkotiou of the atmosphere on the on this point. That this south monsoon extends to tlie 
table-land of Asia as to make the air flow rapidly from the island of Formosa can hardly be adduced as an objection 
colder region near the equator to that quarter; and this is to (bis explanation, when it is considered that tlie north- 
the south-west monsoon. When, on tbe contrary, the sun, east trade-wind retires to tho most northern rurncr of tho 
thiring its stay in the southern hemisphere, beats the air on Chinese Sea. and is there very feeble and irregular, 
the table-land of southern Africa, the contra^ effect takes As for the inonsouns of the Java Sea and of the h-w s 
place, and that is the north-east monsoon. This explana- between the Lesser Sundu Islands and Australia, they seem 
tion however is hardly satisfactory. It is a fact that on the to owe their orimn principally to the changes of tempora- 
high table-lands the air is alwaya in a statu of rarefaction, lure which occur in the countries lying along the northern 
compared with that of luw countries, and that the summer- uiast of Australia, ofwbich we havu no infonuaiion at all. 
heat IS never such as to cause a degree of rarefaction suf- (Forrest on‘Monsoons.’in Jou/viey/» 
llcicnt to produce a motion in the air from the lower couu- pela^; aud Capper on Windt and 3/or/soons.) 
tries towards the table-lands. Besides this, tbo Himalaya MONSTER, an individual in whom unu or more of the 
munntaius, with thoir immensely high masses, lio in the line organs or parts of the body present some congenital raal- 
in which the south-west monsoon blows, and its effects tire formation, in consequencu of which the affected being difl'en 
not observed to be sensible in the higher pW of that range, more or less in appearance and internal structure flxira other 
The tabic-lands of Boloocbistan and Arabia cannot be con- animals of the same species or sex. 

sidered as affecting tbo direction of tbe wind, for in that The term monstrosity is often applied to those uiotnalies 
esse the wind would ratber blow foom the south-east than only which are apparent externally, and which produce 
from the south-west We think Iberefore that the cause of more or lest deformity; but. in a scientiflo point uf view, it 
this modification of the trade-wind must bo sought fur in includes every variation, either external or internal, in any 
loss remote localities. Aa for tbe north-east monsoon, we organ, from its most general or natural conformation; aud 
are inclined to consider it entirely as a continuation of the it is in the latter sense that we shall here treat of it. 
north-east trade-wind, which is only interrupted by tbo two Monsters were formerly regarded as sports or prodigies 
peninsulasstretohing southwardintotbelndianOcna; and of nature, and those ignorant notions, with respect to their 
this interruption is the cause why it ia commonly lest con- true character, continued prevalent among all dosses of 
stant and regular than tbe trade-wind itself. Tbe question people until tbe commencement uf the last century, and are 
therefore is only why this trade-wind is interrupted by a even now held by the uninformed. By tbe physiologist 
wind blowing in an opposite direction when tbe sun is in however tbe study of the various anomalies of organization 
the northern hemisphere. In this part of tbe year the in man and animals is now viewed as a branch of natural 
trade-wind in the northern bamispKere retires thirteen science. Accurate anatomical examination of numerous 
degrees from the ^uator. [Anjufric Ocxak, vol. iii., p. monsters, and a minute acquaintance with embr)’ology and 
iT^ If this foet is applied to the Indian Ocean, only the comparative anatomy, have shown that tbe formation of 
most northern recesses of the three gulfo, tbe Arabian Sea, those different imperfect beings is governed by the same 
the Bay of Bengal, and tbo Chineee Sea, would fall within laws which preside over the formation of perfect individuals; 
its liniita, and tba remainder would be within tbe region of the only dinerenee being, that the process of development 
calms. In such a state of indiflbrence a leaa powerful agency in the former cases has been perverted or arrested in its 
may produce a graat effect. The aoutb-eaat trade-wind, course during the growth of tbe embryo, 
which, when tbvsunis on the north ofthe equator, extends 1. Clatn^ation Montlert.—lQ consequence of the 
to tbe vicinity ofthe equator, is prevented by the elevated immense number and variety offorma of monstrosity (there 
table-land of Africa from proceeaiug in its direetioii, and ia being scarcely any part in any species of animal which has 
therefore diverted ftom its course. It follows the winding not bmn observed to depart from its usual form and sttuc- 
of the coast to the north-east; but ee- the coast of Africa, ture), it becomes absolutely necessary to arrange them ac- 
as well os that of Arabia, is skirted by very high monn- cording to some system. Though the necessity of a ctassi- 
tains, it finds no way to asoape in a western direction. It fleation is ^nerally admitted, autbors greatly differ in tbe 
would however proWbly not aoquire that de|;tee of eon* methods wnWh they have adopted; some basing their tr- 
stanoy and Ibm by whi^ it is ebaraoterlsed, if it did not rangements upon the forms or peculiarities of t^ monsten 
blow towards a eountiy in wbieh a considenible rarafketien tbsmsalves, and others upon the theoretical ideas whieh 
of the air it pc^ucM by tbe sun’s approaohing to the they mty hold concerning the causes which produce them, 
northern tro]He. Ibis Is tbe Indian DeMrt, called llrarr. The system most generally followed is that which was pro- 
in whiifo the heat in summer rises to an excessive degree, poeed by Buffbn, end which has been adopted with some 
on account of ita small elevation above tbe sea, ita sandy modifications by Blumenbaeh and Meckel. Buffbn formed 
s^, and tbe almost complete want of vagetaflon. The three elaises: in the first be included all those cases in 
vaouum produced by thia bMt givea atrength and conaUnoy which tho parU of tbe body are inoreaaed in number, con- 
to the aouA-weat monaoon, oarriea it totheverybaae stitnting munsteis by exeeaa; tbe aeeond contained those 
of the Binalaya mountains, though tbe desert iteelf doea beings in whom fewer than the usual number of omna are 
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met vith, or monsters by defeuU; ond in t!te third bo 
placed the various irregularities in sizo, relative situation, 
and struoture of parts, which so often occur. Ibe classifi¬ 
cation proposed bv Meckel (De Duplie. Montt. Comment, p. 
2), differs from that of Buffon in the addition of a fourth 
class, including the different forms of hermaphrodism 
only. Tlie simplest classification of monsters, being that 
winch excludes all theory as to their causes, is to distribute 
them according to some simple and obvious charaotors, either 
depending on the d«^ee of unnatural ehan^ or the region 
or system of organs affiected; and such is tbo kind of classi¬ 
fication which we shall adopt in the present article. 

Monsters may be first divided into simple and compound, 
the first of which only contain the elements of a single in¬ 
dividual, while in compound monsters the constituent parts 
of two or mote beings ate united. Simple monsters may 
be again distributed into throe classes, wliicb, though not 
all distinguished from each other by any urecise characters, 
■K yet sufBcientlv distinct for purposes of arrangement. 

In the first of these classes may be included those conge¬ 
nital varieties of conformation which are simple and un¬ 
complicated, only affecting one organ or system of organs, 
and m most cases not interfering greatly with tho perform¬ 
ance of any vital function. 

The Second class,on the contrary, contains all those cases 
in which the degree of malformation is so extensive as to 
produce great iteration in the anatomical and physiologi¬ 
cal relations of organs, as well as, in most coses, serious ox- 
tomal deformity and disturbance of the vital processes. M. 
Isidore Geoffrey St. Hilaire iHiet. dee Anomalies, tom. 1, 
p. 79) is of opinion that tbo term monster should be con¬ 
fined to these more complex cases, and thinks that all the 
other kinds of malformation, with the exception of the com¬ 
pound monsters, should be simply denominated anomalies, 
out this distinction is arbitrary and incunveoisnt; indeed, 
in dividing this class from the previous one. it is exceed¬ 
ingly difficult to say where one begins and the other leaves 
off; and, consequently, to know in which of them to arrange 
many cases. 

Tlio third class may be very clearly defined, for all the 
malformations which it includes affect one system of organs, 
namely, those of genetaiion. The monsters in this group 
are denominated hennaphroditos, the sex being imper¬ 
fectly developed, and both sexes, or some of their characters, 
being present in one individual. 

An immense number and variety of anomalies arc in¬ 
cluded in tho first class, wliich may bo again subdivided 
into orders, according to whether the malfunnation af- 
fi«cts (be size, form, or structure of organs, or produces an 
alteration in the mode of arrangement and connection, or 
even in tlie number of parts. It is often found however, 
that two or more of tlieso varieties of malformation exist 
together in the same monster; thug in Cretins and idiots, 
both the size and form of the skull and brain are fi’etiucnlly 
altered; and in club-foot wo find a great change both in the 
form, structure, and pMition (or arrangement) of the affected 
limb. Simple alterations in the size or form of parts are so 
common, that no other examples of thorn need be adduced, 
but some very interesting changes in the iniimalc structure 
of the l^ues of tho body have been mot with; and iwrti- 
cnlarly that peculiar absence of the colouring matter of tho 
skin which characterises tbo state called albinism. A descrip¬ 
tion of this curious anomaly has been given in the articlu 
Albino, and we shall only here state that its origin must be 
account^ for by simple arrest of the process of development. 
M. I. Geoffroy St. Hilaire says {Hitt, det Anom., tom. i., p. 
.? 19), ‘ The pigment,’ or colouring matter of the skin, * is want¬ 
ing in tbefistus up to a very advanced period of intra-uterine 
life, and even in black or dark people the int^ument re¬ 
mains, for some time after birth, of the same colour as in 
the children of &ir men. We can easily conceive therefore 
that the skin may atop in the series of its stages of develop- 
nient, before the period when, in the natural order of forma¬ 
tion, the pigment is depeuted in the.mucous layor, and 
consequently it will Eemain uncoloured. The colouring 
matter of the skin and hairs, the iris and the choroid, may 
thus be deficient in an individtial (independently of any pa- 
thologifAl alteration), in the same manner as any organ or 
port of an organ may be wanting from arrest n develop¬ 
ment.’ ' If any doubts remain regarding thb exulandtion, 
ttey are removed by the Circumstance that the absence of 
pigment is not tbo only condition of total life whioh is pre- 
nerved in albiniint. We know the foBtos, during the 


latter part of prognan^, hu the skin oovered with down; 
and thisdown IS frequently preserved in albinos, particu¬ 
larly in those which are met with on the isthmus of Panama. 
Lastly, the persistence of the membrana pupillaris in some 
of these cases beyond the ordinury term of its existence, is 
another equally evident proof ofanest of development.’ 

Many curious anomalies in the position and connection of 
parts have been met with, and it has bMn observed that 
organs are subject to changes of position in proportion as . 
they are loosely connected with the surrounding parts at an 
early period of development The walls of the abdominal 
and Inorucic cavities are thus much less subject to altera¬ 
tions in the position of their component parts than tho 
oi^ns which ore loosely contained within them. The 
viscera have been found removed from one part of their 
uatural cavity to another, or transported into a neighbouring 
cavity, as from the abdomon to the chest; and some of the 
organs may protrude externally, when the malformation 
receives the name of a congenital hernia. But of all tbeso 
anomalies the most curious ii that in which tho viscera aro 
generally inverted, all the thoracic and abdominal organs 
presenting exactly an opposite arrangement to that which 
constitutes their natural state; the livor, ececum, three- 
lobed lung, and all those parts usually fiiund on tho right 
aide, being transposed to tM left; while the heart, spluen, 
siglnoid flexure of the colon, &c., are found on the right. 
It is the peculiar characteristic of this monstrosity, (hat 
though the actual situation of the viscera is changed, their 
relative situation and connections ore preserved as in the 
natural stato; and consequently their different functions arc 
nut in any way disturben. In most, if not all, of those iii- 
dividiiaU in whom this transposition of organs has been 
observed, the existenco of the anomaly has not oven been 
suspected during life, which, as in tho celebrated cose com¬ 
municated by M£ry to tbe Academy of Sciences (of an 
invalid soldier, aged 72), may be prolonged to its ordinary 
term. The causes of this malformation are exceedingly 
obscure, but it seems probable that general change uf posi¬ 
tion of all the viscera depends on some original alteration 
in (he situation of one important organ, os the heart or 
liver; for wq know that many organa are eonnectod by their 
functions, or by the medium of large blood-vessels, in such 
a manner as to acquire a certain relative situation to each 
other, which also becomes necessary to preserve the general 
shape of the animal. Accordingly we find that when any 
imimrtant viscus is changed in its situation, other viscera 
are affected in a similar manner. In tbe earlier periwls of 
tho evolution of the totua, several uf those organs which 
afterwards incline to one side are naturally placed in the 
centra of the body, or in tbe median line: this is the case 
with both tbe heart and liver. Tbe knowledge of this fact 
enables us to understand more readily bow these parts may 
at a subsequent period incline to the opposite lim to that 
on which they are usually found; though we are unablo to 
explain the mode in which they change the direction of all 
tbe other abdominal and thoracic viscera. 

Together with tbe alterations of connection, wc must 
ploco those cases in which, firom arrest of development, dif¬ 
ferent organs, naturally entire, are apparently divided into 
two or more porhont, as in Hars-lip and Spina hifida. 
The latter of these nulformations consists in a division or 
fissure of the posterior part of tho rings of the vertobrai, 
either in one region of the back (as is most common), or 
throughout the whole spine. Tbe mode in which tho pro¬ 
duction of these and many other anomalies of the same 
nature can be explained by arrest of development, is by a 
knowledge of the method by which parts are finmed. It 
has been observed in some organs (and the same thing is 
supposed by analogy to take place in almost ell), that (ho 
growth goes on from the cireumferenoe towards the centre, 
and that tbe lateral paria of any tingle organ are developed 
before the central parts, and thua, at an eorly stage of total 
life, bore-lm and sj^nal fissure are natural conditions of the 
embryo. If tto pNoes* of development becomes arrested 
by any accidental cause, these states will become permanent, 
and me child will be malformed. 

We have abown that arrest of development mqi produce 
unnatural separation of parts, and it may aleo oecation the 
closure or eonneetion of parts naturally open or separate. 
Thus we fiwquently meet with deficiency of one or more of 
the orifices which open on th# surfaoa ot tbe body, and par- 
iieularU of the anus. In this oaae the inteetiool eanel may 
be parfoet, and its orifice onfy riheed by a meiibnuions 
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or it may be very meomplete, and terminate in a cnl-de-iao 
nt a greater or leaa diitanee from the situation of its natural 
outlet. Ibis anomaly is easily explained by the mode of 
formation of the alimentary canal, which is originally a pro* 
lungation of the intestinal vesicle, which gives rise in one 
direction to the stomach and upper part of the digestive 
tube, and in tho opposite direction to the inferior or do- 
Rcending partof tho intestines. Ihe formation of eitlier of 
tliese portions may be arrested in any part of its course (the 
canal terminating in a blind extremity), though tho large 
intestines, as tlm colon or rectum, are most commonly the 
scat of thu anomaly, which, on account of (be serious in¬ 
terference which it occasions in the functions of nutrition, 
•speedily destroys the life of the child, unless it can be re¬ 
moved by surgical art. 

Monsters sometimes present irregularities in the num¬ 
ber of parte which they possess, being either fUrnisbed 
with supornumeinry organs or exhibiting some defleioncy. 
An order of monsters thus oompMed of deviations from the 
natural number of parts lovnu to bo clearly distinguished 
from all others; hut if we carefully examino the diflerent 
cases which it comprises, wo shall find that a great many of 
Ilium may be arranged together with cases belonging to other 
orders of moustrosity, being in fact referrible to some allcr- 
fltiuiis of volume or change of connection in the affected 
parts. Thus when an oi^n is apparently deficient, it is 
often possible to dotect the rudiments of it by a careful dis¬ 
section, and therefore, though much diminished in size, it 
still exists. In the same manner when supernumerary 
parts arc added to any organ, anatomical examination wilt 
soiiietimua show that tlicreis no real formation of new parts, 
but only an increased development of those structures 
which commonly remain in a rudimentary state. In many 
cases also the deficiency or addition of organs, as supornu- 
tnerary fingers or Iocs, and vice vertS, may be explained by 
the ootunlelc division of one part into two, or thu intimate 
union of two or more parts. 

The development of supernumerary mammso is one of 
the moat frequent anomalies of this kind which occur in the 
human subject There is commonly only the aildition 
of ono extra gland in these cases, making tUrewbreasts, but 
both four and five have been occasionally seen. When 
fuiir exist, they are general^ arranged symmetrically two 
on each side of tho cbost When three or five are present, 
the od<l one may bo placud laterally beneath one of tho 
others or in the median line: when in the latter situation, 
it 1ms been remarked that it is generally small and rudi¬ 
mentary, which may bo owing to the mode of distribution of 
the mammary arteries which run parallel down the sides of 
thechest. A very remarkable but rare anomaly in man is 
tho existence of a mamma in the inguinal region; one or 
two authentic cases of this kind are records. {Journal 
(Sen. de Midecine, tom. 100, p. 57.) Tho only theory which 
explains these anomalies is that which Geofiroy St. Hilaire 
has denominated tho ‘law of unity of organic composition.' 
This naturalist supposes that the whole animal kingdom is 
formed upon a common type, the organs of different ani¬ 
mals in the earliest states of the embryo being all similar, 
hut during their development aasuming different forms in 
different animals; some parts being highly developuil in ono 
species, and remaining in a rudimentaiy state in othurs. 
Almost all the mammalia have several mammaiy glands 
disposed in two parallel serieej and though two are only 
naturally developed in man, yet we may suppose that the 
elements of otbera have existed at an early period, wliicb 
become developed in these anomalous cases by excess or 
irregularity of the formative process. The bones, muscles, 
vesseK visemi. and other organs, have all been frequently 
observ^ to present sltecationsm the number of tbeirparts. 
Many cases aro related by authors of an increase or dimi¬ 
nution in the number of the cavities of the heart; three 
v'oDtricles have been met with (Cheminoau, Hut.dt PAead. 
del Seieneu, 1699); absence of both the auricles has been 
observed (Turner. Jomned Gen, de Mideeine, tom. 96); 
and many anatomists have described hearts which were 
furnished with only a tingle auricle and ventricle, as in 
fishes: oases are even relmed in which two distinct hearts 
have been found in the same individual, but their authen¬ 
ticity must be doubted. An unnatural number of teeth 
has often bean observed. Arnold (O&r. Pkyeic. Medic,, p, 
69) mentionB a ease in whidi there existed 6 incisor, 4 oa- 
nine, and 94 molar teeth, in each jaw; making togetbpr 7S. 
The truth this cate may well be auspeoted, though many 


instances of the pretence of sevorat Bupomumerary teeth 
have been recorded by other authors. 

The second class or simple monsters, oomprUing the va¬ 
rious forma of extensive malformation, contains an immense 
number of different cases. Some monsters, though greatly 
altered both in form and structure, are yetcapabm or living 
for a considenble time alter birth; otbera, on the contrary, 
aro entirely destitute of the power of supporting an inde¬ 
pendent vitality, and may l>e so imperfectly formed that the 
symmetry of tno body is lost, and nothing remains but an 
irregular shapeless mass. Malformation often affects only 
one region of the body in monsters, the other parts remain- 
ingcomparatively natural: thus the limbs are frequently very- 
much altered in structure and appearance, and may Im even 
entirely deficient, in cases where the head and trunk preserve 
almost their regular form. Monsters have been seen in 
whom tho bands or feet were alone developed and inserted 
immediately upon the trunk. From a fancied ccsemblanee 
between the state of the limbs in these monsters and their 
natural state in the seal and other amphibious animals, the 
name has been applied to them. M.Dumtiril 

{Bull, de la Soc. PMlomathique, tom. iii., ait. xi.) has de¬ 
scribed a man who was affected wiili this anomaly, and who 
died in Paris about the year 1900, at the age of 69. His 
body was carefully examined after death, when all four 
limbs were found alike deficient: (he two clavicles were 
very short and thick; the humeri and bones of the fore¬ 
arm did not exist at all, but the hands were articulated by 
the bones of the wrist immediately to the scapula, lii the 
abdominal limbs the head of the remur and the trocliantere 
were found on both sides, and a rudimentary tibia exist^ 
wbicli was articulated with the foot, but had no connection 
with the short thigh-bone. The hands and feet have some¬ 
times been found wanting in cases where thu whole or part 
of the arms and legs were developed, which terminatcu in 
a rounded extremity or stump; and lastly, one or moro of 
tho limbs in man suid different animals have been fuuiid 
entirely deficient. In another family of monsters, dciiouti- 
nated Symeles, or Sirens, the two thoracic or abdominal 
limbs are fused together into a single member: thus (ha 
two legs liavc been seen united into one, and furnished with 
either a double or single foot, or terminating in a point or 
stump. These monsters are generally malformed in somo 
other respects, and mostly die seen after birth. 

I'he tiunk may bo the principal seat of malformation, 
while the bead and limbs only slightly porlicipate in it. In 
monsters of this kind cventratiun has generally been found, 
accompanied with other anomalies. Kventration consists 
in imperfect development of (he walls of the abdomen, and 
consequently protrusion of the greater part of the viscera, 
which form a large tumour in front of the abdomen, which 
is only covered by a thin and delicate membrane, consisting' 
of tbe dilated base of (he umbilical cord. This anomaly may 
be solely confined to the abdomen, or it may also implicate 
the thoracic viscera: thus if tho eventration occupies tire 
upper part of the abdomen, the sternum may be divided by 
a fissure, or may even be completely wanting, so that hcrniid 
displacement of the heart will tako place. Where the 
sternum and chest are implicated, the diaphrwm is also im« 

E foct, being partly wanting or divided. (I. Geoff. St. lli- 
e, IJitl. Ml Anom., t. xi., p. 283.) ^\ltcn the cvenlratiuo 
occupies the inferior regions of tbe abdomen, the urinary 
and genital organs are ofron imperfectly developed, as weil 
as in some cases one or bo(b of the abdominal limbs. 

Extroversion of tho bladder is one of the host known 
anomalies of this class. In this malformation there is both 
displacement and imperfect development of the bladder 
itself, as wel) aa of part of the walla of tbe alxlumen, tire 
front wall of the bladder is deficient, and the mucous mem¬ 
brane of its posterior side is retroverted, forming a soft, red, 
projecting tumour above tho symphysis pubis. On tbe 
lurfhce of tliis tumour, towards tno lower port, two apertures 
may be observed, from which the urine is constantly trick¬ 
ling : those are the oriDcos of tho urelera. Extroversion of 
the bladder does not seriously impede the perfivmaDce of anj 
of the vit^ Amotions, and therefore u not incompatible wi& 
prolonged life; but (be more complicated forma of eveDtrw. 
tion aro necessarily fklal. 

In both tho preceding families of monsters the head is 
slightly if at all defbrmm; but many instanoea have been 
mot with in which the head and face are tbe parts most ex¬ 
tensively altered, though it has been obierved, that when¬ 
ever serious malformation of the oeiebrtl mvans take* 

« Y e. 
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place, some otltcr parts of the boitf participate in the aiio- malt without extenaive alteration in the connectiont of the 
raaly. The brain liat oflrii been founil imperfectly deve* bones and other parts of the pelvis. The aigniOcatiou of 
lupod. and situalisl wimlly or )>artly without the cranial the term bermaphrodisro U now much extended, and it is 
cavity, the wolla of which were incomplete. In these used to designate an individual who possesses any mixture 
monsters, which have boon named £reRC^>Aa/t, tho brain ofthu charactors of the twosexes. An immense variety of 
may protrude through an openins in the posterior or ooei- tiieso malformations of the generative ornns has bwn 
pital region of the skull, M in the anterior or frontal re- observed; but in most eases the malformed being belongs 
gion. This hernial displacement of the brain is often com- essentially to one or the other sex, and is only related to Iho 
plicated with eventrsiiuti or spinal Assure. The brain in opposite sex by some few ebaraeters. The two families of 
some cases has boon found entirely deAcient. and the vault male and female hermaphrodites have been thus formed, 
of the cranium absent, a bright red-coloured tumour cum- which include a great proportion of the cases which have 
posed entirely of vessels lying on the base of the skull, and boon met with. In both of tltese forms of anomaly, by a 
partly occup^ng the place of the brain: in a few monsters careful investigation during lifh, or dissectiou after death, 
of this kind tlie vertebral canal has boon seen widely it will bo found that all these ^ings are essentially male 
open, and the spinal marrow also dcAcient, the vascular or female. 

tumour sometimos existing and sometimes not. In a few ca.ses of what have been denominated neuter 

Tlie face in aomo inotiaiurs is the priiici|>al scat of ano- and mixed liermaphrodism, the organs belonging to thu 
maly, and no form of monairo^ity has attracted more atten- opposite sexes seem to have been so blended together in the 
tion than that denominated Cychjaa, in which, from same individual, that the being could not be refoned to 
atrophy of the nasal organs, the eyes approach and unite one sox rather than the other, but these instances are very 
in the median line. In some of these beinu which have rare. A roust curious instance of this description is given 
also been called Cycfnerphali by Geoffroy Si. Hilairo, the bv Sehrele, a Gorman anatomist. {Med.-Chtr.jirakt. Ar- 
two eyes are placed very close together, but still remain ativ. rnn Baden, t. i.. I8il4.) 

ilisiinct, the bony parts of (bdposo being entirely atrophied. The mode of origin of liermaphrodism is very ohscun.'. 
but the soft and tegumcniary parts remaining in the form though the Aist mentioned forms of this anomaly may most 
of a proboscis, or trunk, situated above the orbits, which, probably be referred to some arrest or excess in the process 
though closely in contact, are not blended together. In of development, since in the early stages of embryonic life 
others only ono orbital cavity has been found, containing a a very close resemblance exists between the ^nerative 
double eye, the component parts of which are sometimes so oimns in both sexes. 

bloiided together, that only a few traces uf duplicity remain ; We now come to those curious and iutcrosting anomalius 
thus tho cornea, pupil, and crystalline lens have been found in which the component parts of two or more distinct beings 
quite single in theso cases. (St. Uilairo,///s/o/rc, are united in one individual, forming a compound monster, 
t. ii., p. Afl7.) None of these single-eyed monsters have The two subjects composing a double being may possess an 
ever been known to live for more than an hour or two after equal degree of perfection, or be very dissimilar in sise and 
birth, and their speetly death must be accounted for by the structure, one appearing as a mere i»rasitical appomiage of 
imperfect state of the hrain, which constantly accompanies the other: thus two individuals nearly perfect and distinct 
this anomaly. Malfuimation of the head is sometimes car- may cohere together by one region only of the body, or im 
ried to such an extent, that Iho natural structure becomes apparently single trunk may be furnished with two heads 
completely lost, and a mere shapeless mass remains; and or four arms; the multiplication of one or more of the ox- 
lasliy, in those monsters to whom the denomination of tremities constitutes infaettheArstdegrceofdoubIcmon- 
Aci^Ao/ousiscorreclly and should be exclusively applied, the strositv. lu some cases every limb is doubled, and the 
head is entirely deAcient, no external vestiges of it remain- individual then has eight extremities; in others there is 
ing. In thesevery imperfect beings ether parts of the body only one supernumerary extremity, which, in some cases, 
always participate in the malforraatioii; the syinmotry of has been observed single at its origin and doubled or Iriplc-d 
the form is lost, one or both of tlic superior extremities are towards its termination, as when two or three feet are 
generally deAcient. sad many of tho thoracic and abdominal attached to the same leg. (Andral, Ana/. Pathnl., yo\. i.) 
viscera wanting: tho heart and lungs have hevu found It has licen observed that in whatever manner or degrev 
absent in most eases; and some writers have remarked that two beings are joined together, they are always united by 
the heart is never found in acephalmia fistuses, but the corresponding aspects of the body, that is to say, side to side, 
teslimonyofmanyoliscrvera bait proved that this is incorrect, face to face, or back to back: each part and each organ in 
(St. Hilsire, HUt^ tom. ii, p. 507.) M. Serres has related the one corresponds to the same part or organ in the other; 
a curious case {Bull, de lu M^d. d'Bmulatim, Sept., every vessel, nerve, or nuMle situated in the line of union 
1821), in which an acephalous fstus was furnishefl witli a joins itself to the eormponding vessel, nerve, or muscle in 
simple tubular heart resembling the dorsal vessel of insects, tho other subject, in the same manna as the two primitive 
4nto which the principal vareular trunks opened. This halves of any single organ, which, aeeording to M. Serros’s 
case U peculiarly iulcresting, since we know by the re- theory of eccentric development, are originally separate, 
searches of embryology that the heart Arst appears in the unite by the-mogrest of development, 
embryo in the shape of a long tubular pouch, which ordi- We nave already said that toe two subjects composing a 
narily transient state had duubtlesa become permanent in double monster may be both nearly perfect and distinct, 
the above monster by arrest of the process of development, only adhering ^etber by one region of the bmly. Beings 
Some of the irregular shapeless masses generally called of Ibis description are sometimes capable of supporting an 
moles, consisting of different organic parts, as teeth, bones, independent vitality for a considerable number of years, 
hair, skin, &e., which are occasionally found in the uterus though they are mostly destroyed during parturition, their 
or ovaries, must he considered as the imperfect produeta of structure occasioning great difficulty to the process of deli- 
ooneeption, and tliercfore arranged among single monsters, very. One of tbe most remarkable cases of complete donble 
But we must distinguish theu cases from others which often monstrosity was that of the double female who was bom in 
very closely resemble them, in which tumours of a similar Hungary in 1701, and christened by the two names of 
kind have been found in the ovaries of virgins, and even of Helen and Judith. This monster srat shown about fer 
girls before puberty, the oceurreoce of which must be ex- seven years in almost all the countries of Europe, and lived 
plained in quite a different manner, either by ^e action of to tha age of twonty-two yean. Tin tiro iiidividualt, whicli 
some morbia jwooess in tbe system, or by the theory of mon- wen each quite perfect, except at the point of union, were 
strosity by inclusion, which supposes that the elements of here placed beck to back, and united by tbe butlooks and 
one being hare ^n originally enclosed in tbe body of an- part of tlie loins. Ilie external organs ofsensration offered 
other, where they Imve rtmsined in an imperfectly developed evident sigoa of dunlieito, though tnen on^ existed a single 
atate. vulva, whuh waa plaoed ipferioriy and bidden between Uie 

The last elan of aimple monsten includes the various four thighs; tbevagina waa at Ant single, but soon divided 
forms ot hermapbrodism. An bennaphrodite was defined into two distinet canals, wbieh led to saparate uteri. The 
by the antients aa an individual capable of fiilfilUng by two inteatinaleanala likewise terminated in a common anus, 
turns tbe reproductive functions of both sexes, or at least and tha vartebral oolumna ware united at thrir extremities, 
one who liaiultaneouslv possessed both tbe male and female The sorts and vens earn eoramunieated at their lower 
ortens fully developed;'saebabemg however is not only part, end thus established a large and diieeteommnnicBtion 
imxnown among tbe authentic details of anomalies, but is between the two beerts, piodiifluig an intimate relation of 
physically impouible in man and the higher orders of ani- life and functions between tbe two beings. Whenever one 
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was ill the other felt so too, and psrticipaiod in her sister's 
disease; it was therefore predictor! that the death of one 
woukl necessarilf destroy the other, which proved to be 
true. J iidith, at the age of twenty-two years, was attackoil 
with disease of the lungs and brain, of which she died. 
Helen, who, at the coinmeneement of hw sister's attack, 
was in perlhet health, soon became ill, and both expired at 
almost the same instant. 

The janction of two feetuses may take place by almoat 
any region of the body; thus they have been seen attached 
to each othw by the crown of tlie hoad, both being placed in 
a straight linetVillenouve, Deteriptioft (Tunti Momintonlf, 
dhc., 4to., Ports, 1831); by the anterior portion oftbe thorax,or 
abdomen, or by part of the front of both, os occurred in the 
well-known double monster which was exhibited in London 
in 1629-30, and denominated the Siamese twina In this 
instance the two brothoni were only fiirnished with a single 
umbilicua Two varieties have been observed in the mi^e 
of junction wherever situaletl; in one ^e attachment is 
auperBcial, being effected only by the skin and bones; in 
the other it is more deeply seated, the earities of the l^y 
at the point of union communicating in tlie two individuals, 
or being in fact converted into one; thus, the chests being 
united, the sternum maybe altogether deficient; end the 
thoracic cavities thrown into eomraunication, in which ease 
the viscera fVequetilly present some anomalies in form and 
arrangement. Som.elimcs there are two hearta which aru 
perfectly distinct, and eiiclused in separate pericardia; 
Botiielimes the hearts, though both well formed, are con- 
taiiieil in ono common pericardium, in which they muy be 
eitlier distinct from each other, or superficially joined at 
some point. In other cases two hearts are found, but both 
in a very imiierfcct statu; lastly, there maybe only one 
heart presenting several vices of conformation, as three or 
four ventricles, or one of the two ordinary ventricles unu¬ 
sually large, and partly divided by a septum. In other 
cases of tliis description the heart has bwn fouml single 
and well formed, but the Inrgevessels have been all double, 
so that two aortas sprung from the left ventricle, &c. 

In same instances of uoiiblo monstrosity the component 
individuals are distinct and separate at their lower lialves, 
hut more or less intimately united at the upper part of 
their bodies, so that they ap)>car to have a double body and 
single head. In others, on the contrary, there are two dis¬ 
tinct heads, and the upiier part of tlie body is double, while 
the pelvis and inferior extremities are nearly or quite single. 
In some cases belonging to the former of these divisions tho 
separation of llio bodies it only complete inferiorly, all the 
parts above tho umbilicus manifesting a tendenev to cou- 
fesco: in others tho separation is perfect as high as the 
neck. In all these instances however the head and upper 
part of the body, altliougb apparently single, almost itivn- 
riablv present on dissection some supertiumerary parts, 
wliicn clearly indicate their double origin. Those compound 
monsters which are furnished with two heads and a single 
body offer numerous varieties; the head may be double, 
but not distinctly divided, there being two faces, more or 
less perfectly formed, plac^ side by side, and separated by 
a longitudinal division; each face is generally provided 
with a pair of eyes, but sometimes there are only three, ono 
twing placed iu the median line and fiirmed by the union 
of two together, as in cases of Cyclopia. The two heads 
may be compl^ly double, but the body and extremities 
tingle. Lastly, the beads and upper halves of the bodies 
may be separate, there being four upper extremities, while 
tho monster is only single by the pelvis and lower extre¬ 
mities. A human monster of the lost kind, which lived to 
bo nine months old,exeited great interest in Paris in 1829 ; 
it was a double fomala, and denominated Rita-Cbristina. 
It was bom in Saidiiiei and was brought to Paris to be 
publielv exhibited. It wu cnrefolly examined after death, 
and a utailed aecount ef its structure bos been given by 
M. Serres, in his Beeherchet tfAnaitmle 7huueenda»fg, 
&e. The two vertebral oolumna were found quite dietinct 
in their wh<de length, and a rudimentary pelvis separamd 
them inferiorly: enother fully developed pelvis was found 
in ill natural positioa, which supported two well finroed 
abdominal limbs. There existed a single bladder, ntenis, 
and rectum, which ware common to the two subjeeU, bnt 
behind these oegaiis were found nidimentuy trices of 
others. There were two distinct hearts, and all the other 
tboranic and most of the abdominal vtseerm were double. 

A singular and unique ease is recorded by Sir B. Htwie 


(Philoi. Traru^ vol. Ixxx., p. 296, ind vol. Ixxxix., p. 26; 
also in Leeturea on Compon^^ Anatomy, t iii., n. 334), of 
a fmtiis with an accessory hwd, which was implanted by 
its summit on to the crown of the natural bead. The body 
of this child was well formed in every reepect, having no 
supernumerary parts, and the princiiwl head was quite na¬ 
tural in appusirance, except in the parietal region, where its 
integuroonis were continued into those of the accessory 
head. The latter was placed in an entirely inverted posi¬ 
tion. the neck, which terminated in a round tumour, Iming 
directed upwards and a little backward. This monstrous 
child, which was born in Bengal in 1783, lived to be four 
years old, and then only died mm the bite of a serpent. In 
this cose, which must he included with those of double 
monstrosity, we must sunpoMi that the body and limbs be¬ 
longing to the occesso^ bead had become completely atro¬ 
phied, hut it is exceedingly curious how this remaining part 
continued to live solely by means of vascular and nervous 
communication with the principal individual, and without 
any separate umbilical cord or special organs of nutrition. 

Tho lost variety of moiiatrosity which we shall mention is 
that by inclusion. In these cases fragments of one fmlus 
have been found contained in tho inlorior of another. A 
case of this kind is rcconled by M. Dupuytren {Bull, de la 
Pacuile de Mrdecine, vol. i.), who found a cyst in the trans¬ 
verse mesocolon of a Iwy Uiirteen years of age, containing 
an organised mass, which, when carefully examined, pr^ 
seated traces of the brain, spinal marrow, nen'es, miisctcs, 
and most of the bones of a foetus, but no vestiges of the 
organs of digestion, rcspiriUiun, or circulation. Similar 
substances have been found in various situations in uiher 
subjeers, and there is no doubt of their nature; though tho 
mode in which the germ of one ftstus has become included 
iu the body of another is at present entirely unknown. 

Compound moiisiers, formed by the union of more than 
two distinct individuals, are exceedingly rare, and very Ibw 
authentic cases of such anomaly are on record. 

None of the different theories which have been propon'd 
in explanation of the mode of origin of single monsters 
throw any light on the causes of coiojioimd monstrosity. 
It is very difficult to decide whether the germs have been 
originally double, or whether two or more have become 
united during tho progroiw of development. Tho latter is 
the most general opinion; and the most probable tdba 
respecting their nioile of union is, that two ova become 
adherotu whenever Ihoy arc contained within tho same 
membranes, and opposcvl to each other by corresponiliiig 
aspects of tile body. 

2. Prediapoaiug avd exa'ling Cauaea of Monatroaity .— 
Of these little is known; for while the influences delcr- 
miniiiglho phenomena of normal development are hidden 
fhim us. those presiding over irregular formation must 
necessarily bo invulvetl in dnrkneu. lit the arhcle Fotti's 
it is stated that the organs of the embryo aru generally 
considered to be 8ucc.C8sively developed, and not evolved 
from originally pro-existing elements: the notion thcrefuni 
that the germ of tbu future embryo is ever originally mon¬ 
strous previous to impregnation must bo abandoned, and 
the causes giving rise to the various forms of congenital 
malformstion roust be sought for in some accidental influ¬ 
ences disturbing or arresting the process of develonincnt in 
the embryo. l>irect evidem-e has been afforde<l oy expe¬ 
riment tfiiit the natural stages of formation may be su 
altered in the embryo of tlie chirk during incubation by 
external injury, Gooffray St. Hilaire injured several eggs 
in which the process of incubation had uommenced, niid 
hod been going on naturally for several days. He shook 
some of them violently, he perforated the shell of others in 
diffnrent places with a sharp instrument, or kept them iu a 
vertical position, upon either the large or small end, during 
the whole time or hatching; again, in some he coverctl 
part of tlie sholl with wax. or a varnish impervious to thu 
air. The constant effect of these injuries was the produc¬ 
tion of a very considerable number of anomaliea, either 
simple or complicated, among which may be mentioned 
eyetopia and other rndfonnstions of the foee and head, 
eventration, and spinal Assure. In no instance wu any 
niiMt of double monstrosity mot with, which might, d priori, 
have been supposed; a double monster being composed of 
two distinct embryos, the germs of which mutt have pre¬ 
viously existed in the same en. {Memairea da Muacum 
tom. xiii.. p- 289; also JoumolComplhmenU dea Set. MM., 
tom. xxxiv.) 
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The younger St. Hilaire repeated these expenmenta in a 
difTerent manner. olUring the structure of eggs previous to 
the eommencemontof incubation, and not during the course 
of this procfSis ss had been <lone by bis father. His expo- 
riroents were attended with quite a different result: the 
more violent disturbing influences destroyed tho vitality of 
the embryo altogether; others, less active, produced general 
retardation or arrest of the process of development of the 
whole body; but in no instance was malformation of any 
one region or part effected. IHiit. de» Anam., tom. iii., 
p. 50.3.) Tlicse cxitcrimcnts confirm the opinion that ano¬ 
malies involving a single individual must principally Ito 
referred to the influence of some disturbing causes occur¬ 
ring during the process of dovolopmcnt In some instances 
the birth of a monster has undou^dty followed an accident 
received by the mother during tho early months of gesta¬ 
tion, such OB a fall, avlolent blow on the abdomen, or some 
long-continued mental impression or anxiety. The influ¬ 
ence of such causes is however much weaker than has been 
supposed; for how many examples occur every day of 
women producing well-fbrmcd children who have been 
suffering under violent moral emotions, or who have received 
serious accidents during pregnancy. It is unnecessary to 
bring forward any arguments to refute the antient super¬ 
stitious notions of the vast influence which the imagination 
of llio mother was supposed to exert over tho formation of 
llic fmtus. It is no longer supposed, except by the igno¬ 
rant, that any object which has boon seen or longed for by 
tho parent cun be depicted on the body of the child; and 
in most cases where the child Las boon supposed to have 
been deformed through tho influence of any such cause, if 
the date of the impression received by the mollicr be care¬ 
fully ascertained, it will be found that the organ suppiscd 
til be altered or marked by such impression must have been 
nearly or fully developed at the time that it was received, 
uiid therefore could be in no way affected. 

Another very generally admitted cause for some malfor- 
mations is tlie occurrence of disease in the fmtus itself, and 
there is no doubt but that some cases of anencephalia and 
other malformations of the brain and spinal chiinl must be 
rcferrcsl to dropsical disease occurring in the interior of 
the skull and spine of the embryo; but in the majority of 
c|,ses Ibis explanation is inadmissible, and supported by no 
proofs. Many other hypotheses have been pniposeil to 
account for the production of monsters, as adhesions bulween 
tho fmtus and its investing membranes; modiAcatknis in 
the quantity and quality of the nutriment received by the 
embryo; pressure mode on the foetus by tumours atlochcd 
to tho parictes of the uterus, &c. It is unnecessary to 
enter into tlie consideration of these causes; for. after uli, 
wc can only arrive at the conclusion that the development 
of the embryo in anomalous eases has been diverted from 
its natural course, or arrested by some accidental cause, 
which, whether taking its origin in the foetus itself, or 
acting secondarily on the embryo, is involved in ob¬ 
scurity. 

Though tho occurrence of accidental causes acting during 
the process of development will account for most of the 
}>henomeua of monstrosity, yet it will not account for all. 
It has been observed that some malformations are heredi¬ 
tary, arc transmitted from fathers to children; and since all 
influence of the father on the child must cease with the 
act of fecundation, these anomalic*# must be dated from the 
moment of conception. 

3. Zouu rtf Mmtlrotitu.—Vxom extended observation it 
lias been found that all the forms and varieties which mon¬ 
strosity presents are apparently under the control of certain 
fixed taws; or, in other words, there appear to be a number 
of general ihots which are applicable to all oases of malfor¬ 
mation. Some of these facts it is necessary to be acquainted 
with, since, by a knowledge of them, we may often be ena¬ 
bled to distinguish (when reading or hearing descriptions of 
moiutors, or looking at figures in old wqyks) those anoma¬ 
lous coses which may really have existed, ftom others which 
arc only the fknci^l and absurd productions of a fertile 
imagination. To one of these taws we have already alluded, 
for instance, the ^t that union between two individuals 
forming a double monster always Ukea place by correspond¬ 
ing parts of the body; and we shall now briefly mention 
several others. 

Monstrosity, however oompUeated and oxtenaive, is never 
carried to such a degree as to remove the animal affected 

vith it out of the series of natural beings in which it has 


been originally placed; no entire being nor oi^an haa ever 
been met with so deformed that the species to which it 
belonged could not be recognis^. Agaiu, in the most 
extensively deformed monsteni the relative connections 
between different wgsns are never so completely altered 
that it becomes impossible to distinguish t^m by the posi¬ 
tion which they occupy. Thus the heart has never oecn 
found in the cranium, nor the lungs in the pelvis. 

Anomalies are more ftequent In propoAion as they do' 
not affect vital organs nor interfere with any important 
functions. Thus we very commonly meet with irregulari¬ 
ties in the course of blw-vessels, aince it signifies little 
through what channels the blood is conveyed, so that it 
arrives at the organ whicli it is dostined to supply. It has 
also been found that (ho parts most liable to vary are those 
which are tlie latest in attaining their completo evolution; 
and this fact may very readily be explained, for if the pro¬ 
cess of development be disturbed or arrested by any causo 
during the course of ftntal life, those organs which are 
nlruauy nearly or fully formed at tho time of Uie occurrcnco 
of such disturbing influence will bo littlo or not ut ull 
altered, while on the contrary complete suppreesion or a 
very marked alteration may be effectra in other parts whoso 
formation has not commenced or is very imperfect. This 
fact has been explained in another manner, by supposing 
that different organs arc subordinate in their formation one 
tu anoUier, one wing produced by another whose develop¬ 
ment preceded it. Thus the suppression of any part will 
not influence those which havo been previously formixl, 
while it must necessarily lead to the complete abscuco 
of all those which ought to have followed it in the order 
of develupment. 

A kind of compensation or balancing has sometimes 
been ubserved between different organs in monsters; excess 
uf development in one part being accompaiiieil with a cor¬ 
responding arrest of formation in some other organ. Thus 
tin individual having several supernumerary fingers ur toes 
on one hand frcouently has the opposite limb furnished 
with fewer than toe usual number, and monsters deprived 
of tho brain liavo been observed to h&vo the face unusually 
largo. Many other applications have been made of this 
law of compensation, aa it baa been termed by Geoffruy St. 
Hilaire. 

It has been said that (ho left side of the body is more 
frequently deformed than tbe right, and that a greater 
number of monstors belong to tbe female than tu tho male 
sox, which last fact Meckel explains by the theory that lliu 
generative organs are in both sexes originally female, mid 
that many monsters remain of that sex by arrest of develop¬ 
ment, who, if naturally formed, would have been mules. 

For further information upon the subject of monstrosity 
tlie reader may particularly consult Haller's treatise Ue 
Mmstrit; Meckel’s Manual qf Palhologieat Analmutf 
(German); Geoflroy St. Hilaire’s Anatomie J^lofnphitpte; 
and his son Isidore QeoShiy St. Hilaire’s Hitloire aet Aruf 
malttff. 

MONSTRELET, BNOUERRAND DE. a celebratwl 
French chronicle writer, lived in the fifteenth century. 
His quotations from livy, Ssllust, and V^etius lead to the 
opinion that bo must have bad atolorable acquaintance with 
lAtin literature. M. Dacier supposes that either from boilily 
weakness or a predominant taste for study, ho altogether 
abstained from the profesakm ot arms, wmeh at the time 
when he lived waa almost essential to the character of a 
gentleman. The same author is alto of opinion that he be¬ 
longed to neither ot tbe fketiona of Arminac or Burgundy, 
nor indeed actod in any of the events of his time, but was a 
quiet spectator of the oiroumstaneea wUeh he bat recorded, 
lu all his work Monstrelet only As* aUudes to himself, 
where he desoribes the capture of the Maid of OrieanI 
hofiire Compidgne (livre ii., diap. 66), and then he merely 
tolls ut that be wm pnsent at tbe interview between the 
Pucella and tbe duke of Bni;guady, and almost impliss that 
he was not prasent at tbe akirmiau in which the capture was 
made. He had on this occasion (says Dacier) aoeompsnied 
the Duke Philip perhaps as historian. Tbe reel of his life 
he posted in the city of Cambrai, where he held leveral 
offices, being bailiff of the ebapter of ^mbrai, provost of 
tlie city, and bailiff of WaUilneourt. He died in tho 
middle of the year 1453. 

The fiiet bwik of the Chroniclee of Monetrelet begine 
with tbe year 1400, and ends with the year 1492; tbe seooud 
concludes with 1444, Tbe early edittou eontaia a.third 
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■iqA fourth liookf which tte hoth rejected bf M. Buohon, a lum for war contributions, waa obliged to seise upon the 
modern editor; the latter for tiie obvious reason that the richer pledges in the Monte di Piet^ for the repayment of 
events which it records did not take place till after the death which no gave bonds; but thm bonds lost all value iu tho 
of tbo cbronioler, and the former on tbe authority of M. subsequent invasion of Rome by the French in 1798. The 
Coney, who declares that Monstrelet atopped at 1444, as Muiiti di Pioti have been rc-establisfa^ in most Italian 
Well as ftom the result of certain critical investigations on cities. 

the part of M. Buchon himself. Tbo Monti Frumentarii, in soveral parts of Italy, are 

Monstrelet is grestlv commended fbr bis roiuutenoss of storehuiucs of com, which is lent to poor cultivators on 
detail, his fidelity, and the extended view ho takes in bis the same principle as money is by tbe Monti di Pieti. 

* Chronic^ ;* for, like Froissart, his predecessor, he does not [Brxscia.] 

confine himself to Franco alone, but gives all tho circum- MONl' D'OR. [Puv de Duhe.] 

stances relative to tbo affairs of the other countries of MONT LOUIS. [Pyhemeks ORiBNTALi(s.j 

Europe which were within the compsss of his knowledcc. MONT LUCON. [Allikh.] 

His principal object was to give a history of the wars of his MONTAGNA, Dr. Leach's name for a genus of Macrii 
time, and of tho persons engaged in ihem, but ho adds rous rrnstaceans ^licd to CaHiamuta. 
much valuable infiraation, both political and ecclesiastical. MONTAGU, LADY MARY WORTLEY, by birth 
In France there are several manuscripts of Monstrolct Lady Ma^ Pietrepoint, was the eldest daughter of Evelyn 
Tho first printed edition is a quartOb dated 1312. which was carl uf Kingston (afterwards marquis of Dorchesler, finally 
followed by four others, the lost dated 1603, all containing (hike of Kingston), by bis wife the lady Mary Fielding, 
the additional books rejected by Bnebon, who however daughter of William earl of Denbigh, and was born at her 
praises the third edition (1373) for its beauty. Tho now father’s seat of Tborusby in Nottinghamshire, about tbe 
edition by Buchon waa published in 1836, and forms part of year 1690. Displaying great attractions of person as well as 
a aeries of the * Panthdon Litt^raire,* in which it is designed sprighlliness of mind from her earliest years, she was tbe 
to givo alt tbe principal chronicles of Franco. In 1808 au favourite and pride of her fotbix, who, having lost bis wife 
Englishvcrsionof Monstrclot was published by Mr. Jobiics, in 1694, and continuing a widower, introduced his daughter 
the translator uf Froissart. to society, and made her preside at his table, almost before 

MONT DE MARSAN. [Landes.] xhe had woU outgrown bur childhood. It docs not appeur 

MONT UE PIRTK' (MONTE DL PIRTA', in Italian), however that there is any truth in the coiutnon account of 
a bcncwlent institution which originated in Ilaly in the hU taking pains to have her talents cultivated by a learned 
fifteenth century, the object of whim was to lend money to education. What Latin she knew she sccius to have 
necessitous people at a moderate interest. The Jews, who acquired of her own accord ,* and there is no reason to sup> 
were the great money-lenders in that age, exacted an cnor- poscUiat she ever studied Greek, a translation mailcby^er, 
inous interest, and as much as 2U/. tu iil. per cent. The when a girl, of the ‘ Encheiridion ’ uf Kpictetus, whicli has 
Papal government and other Italian govornincnts csta- been refurr^ to as a proof of her knowledge of that language, 
hlished a kind of bank, whicli lent money upon nlcilges, having been in fact made from the Latin. She was least 
for a fixed term, at a low rate of interest, intended chiefly tu liowcviir an eagur reader of whatever fell m her way in her 
defray the unavoidable expenses of tho establishmeui; at muthcr-toiiguc. In August, 1712, without the consent uf 
the expiration of which term, if the capital lent and interest her father, with whose views in regard to a settlement his 
were not repaid, the pledges were sold, and tho surplus proiHised son-in-law had refused to comply. Lady Maiy 
money, after paying the debt incurred, was restored to the married Edward Worlluy Montagu. Esq., oldest sun of the 
owners In most instances however the term uiiglil be re- lion. Sydney Montagu, and graiidaou of the first earl of 
iiewed by merely paying the interest. Tbe difference be- Sandwich. Her letters to Mr. Montagu before their inar- 
I ween these establishments and those uf the ordinary pawn* riage, which have been published entire for the first time in 
brokers scorns to have been that they were intended mainly the hilo cotiipluto edition of her works by her great grand- 
for tho benefit of the borrowers, and not for the profit of son, the present Lord Wharncliffo,provctnal8behad already 
the lendors, and that every reasotinblc focility was affurdeil attained much of that sharpness both of style and ibought 
to the firmer. Tho administration of the Monte di Pioti for which her writings aru remarkable, as well as a maturity 
was iherofora conducted upon economical and strictly cqui- of judgment far bound her years. Soon atler the avci.'S- 
tahle principles, and it was under the iusi>ection of the sion uf Geuigc I..ii'lj'.M’'orllcy. who had (>ecn for soma years 
government as a public benevolent institution. This at in parliament, obtained a scat at the Treasui^ Board, of 
least was the original principle, although it may occasionally which liis cousin Charles Montagu, earl of Ilalifax, had 
huvo liccn deviated from in aflcr-times, in consequence of been uppuinUsl first commissioner: and from this tiuio 
the cupidity or necessities of the governments themselves. Ijidy Mary resided principally in London, where her wit 
In times when capital was more scarce or less generally dif- and lieauty immediately acquirod her a brilliant reputation, 
fused than it is now, and when loans of money were ditficult Her husband hud long been on terms of intimate friend- 
to be got, Uie Monte di Piet^ was a roost useful institution, ship with Addison ami other cmiucut literary men of the 
Leo X.. some say Paul III., sanctionud tbe first establish- day, and in that society she moved with the same lustre as 
TOcnt uf a Monte di Piel^ at Romo, which was under the in the circles of rank and fashion. In 1716, Mr. Wortley 
dii'cclion of a society of wealthy persons, who, having con- Montagu was appointed ambassador to the Porte; and 
iributod the necessary funds, lent upon pieces small sums in August of that year he set out fwConstantinople.accom- 
not exceeding thirty Roman scudi, a little mure than six panieu bv his wife. Tlicy remained abroad till (^ctolicr, 
pounds sterling, to each person. The money was lent for a 1718, and it was during this absence from her native romn- 
term of eighteen montl». The establishment was under that Lady Mury addressed to her sister, tbo countess of 
the insimetion of tbe treasurer of the Apostolic Chamber. M^ar, Mr. Pope, and other male and female fiiends, tho 
Large siorehouaea were annexed to the wee, which stood eolebratcd Letters upon which her fume principally rests, 
in tho district della Regola, near the banks of tho Tiber. The picture uf Eastern life and manners given in these 
(Kichwd. Detc^Han de CItalie, vol. v.) Other establish- lelton is admitted by all who have luice visited tho Levant 
monts of a similar n^ure existed at Milan, Floronce, to Tio itr general oscorrect as it is clear,livcly.and slrikim'; 
Naples, and moat other towns of Italy. That of Padua is and they abound not only in wit and humour, but in a 
one of tho oldMt on reeo4l having been estabKsbed in 1491, depth and sagacity of remark, conveyed in a style at once 
when the Jewish banlu. which lent at usatious interest, (lowing and forcible, such as lias rarely proceeded from a 
were shut up. (Scardooiii, De Pafavtt.) female pen. AUhoiuh they were not given to the world 

liiis institution was inte^uced into other countries, espe- during her Ufotime, uey were evidently written with a view 
eially into tire Nethwlands, and Monts de Pidtd wereesta- to nuolicatiou; copies of all of tlwm were preserved by 
blishedatBruseels, Antwerp, Ghent, and other^aoes. In Lsay Mary, and some time before Iwr death she presented 
Spain there were also simw estabHihaents at Madrid and two complete traiiscrmts of them, tbe one, in her own hand¬ 
some other large towns, but in no country were they so writing, to the Rev. Benjamin Bowden, minister at Rotter- 
generally spread as in ItaJy, the original country of benevo- dam, * to be disposed of os ho tliiiiks pra^;’ tho other, in 
lent insUtutiont during the middle ago. a different band, tu Mr. Molesworth. Both these copies 

When tbe French under Boniparto invaded Italy in were procured immediately after her death by lur daugh- 
1796-7, they plundered tbe Monti di Pieti of Milan, Mo- ter, Lady Bute, the flrst-meniioned having been purchased 
dena, Parma, and most otear towns. At Romo, l^ie for the sum of SOU/.: hut it appeared that a transcript 
Pius VL, bfiM preeaed by the Freaeb to pey t& enoRnoue had been previously taken (as Mr. Bowdon affinnod. 
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without bit knowledge), end from this tho Letters were 
published, in three volumes l2mo., in 1763, the editor, it is 
said, heving boon the notorious Captain Cletand. A fourth 
volume appeared in 1767, compoHod of letters of which no 
manuscript U known to exist, but of the authenticity of 
which no doubt was ever entertained by Lody Mary's fomily. 
As they originally appeared, the Letters were introduced bv 
a ' Hreface by a lAdy,’ dated 1 724, and signed M. A,, which 
now turns out to have been written ^ a person once of 
(ronsiderable literary repulation, Mrs. Muy Astall. the Ms* 
donella of the Tatler (see Nos. 32 and 63), who was a parti¬ 
cular friend of I,ady Mary, and who had drawn up the said 
preface after poruting tho Letters in manuscript The 
authenticity of the Letters was not considered to bo conclu¬ 
sively established till the publication of the first collected 
edition of Lady Mary's works in 1803, in flvu volumes 12mo., 
* by permission, from her genuine papers,’ by Mr. Dalla- 
way, who prefixed to the vniole a lafe of her ladyship, of 
very little merit in every respect A second edition of thie 

t mblioalion eppeerod in 1817, containing some odditional 
eltcra; but its value has boon since entirely suMrseded by 
the publication of ‘The Letters and Works of ^dy Mary 
Wurtley Montagu,' edited by her great-grandson. Lord 
WbemcliflTe, 3 volt. 8vo., London, 1836, ana again in 1837. 
Besides presenting the letters formerly printed in a much 
more correct shape, this publication contains several letters 
and other pieces which had not before been given to the 
world; but it derives its chief value and interest from a new 
lafe of Lady Mary, modestly untitled ' Biographical Anec¬ 
dotes’(undentoud to Ui from tho pen of Lady Louisa Stuart, 
the pnly surviving daughter of her daughter Lady Bute), 
which is 08 ablo and spiritud as anything I^dy Mary herself 
ever wrote, and must be considered as one of the gems of 
our literature. 

laidy Mary’s visit to Turkey, besides producing the let¬ 
ters, is famous foe having been followed by the introduction, 
through her means, into this cuimiry, and thence into the 
real Oi Europe, of the pmetico of inoculation for the sinall- 
Mix. [Inoculation.] Of the next twenty years of her 
ife, which she passed in England, the most memorable 
incident is her quarrel with Popo, an affair which is involved 
in considerable mystery, but in which it appears probable 
that the vanity of llie poet was really more to blame than 
the levity of the lady. During this interval also sho com¬ 
posed a consiflerable quantity of verse, which was handud 
about in sociuty, and some of which gut into print; but sho 
hud not much of the poetical tomperamont, and her rhymes, 
though not without sprightlincss, contained nothing which 
could ensure them a long life. Among those of lior por- 
foimances in this line of greatest pretension were six satiri¬ 
cal sketchos, entitled ‘Town Eclogues,' which have been 
often printed; others of her poetical pieces, or that have 
been generally attributed to her, aro in so free a style, as to 
mako it necessary to exclude them from the modern edi¬ 
tions of her works. For reasons, the nature of which is not 
well known, she egain loft England in 1730, but this time 
without her husband, from whom however she seems to 
have parted on very good terms, eltbough they never met 
again. She dlreclea her course to Italy, where she lived first 
on the shores of the lake of Iseo, and afterwards at Venioe, 
till 1761, when she was prevailed upon, by the solicitations 
of her daughter, to return to England. She only survived 
her return to her native country a few months, aying of a 
cancer in the breast, on the 2lit August, 1762. Besides a 
son, the subject of the next article, she left a daughter, 
Mary, who had been married in 1736 to John, third earl of 
Bute (Qeo^ 111.'b celebrated minister), end who died 
in 1794. 

MONTAGU, EDWARD WORTLBY, ton of Edwsrd 
Wortley Mooted, Esq., and his wife Lady Mary, the tun- 
jeot of the preorang a^le, was born in 1713, at Wharn- 
eliffe, in Yorkshire. His niece, LadyLouiea Stuart, in her 
biographical eketeh of his mother, deecribes him ee ‘betray¬ 
ing from the beginning that surest symptom of moral (or 
mental) dueese,an habitual distegird of truth, accompanied 
by a fertile ready invention never at fault.' When very 
young he was sent to Weetminster school, from which he 
repeatedly ran away, tHl at last .making bis escape alto¬ 
gether from bis friends, or abandoned ojr them as irre> 
claimable, be gave himself up to the lowest vioes, and after 
going through a variety of Hventur^ hired himself for e 
cafain-boy in a ship tailing to Spain, where he wet after 
•one tune diseoyered by the British ooQsul st Cadis, and 


once more restored to hit femily. He was then sent to 
travel on the Continent in charge of a private tutor, and it 
was while aimed that he published his first work, a traet 
entitled ‘ Retteciions on the Rise end Fell of Antient Re¬ 
publics.’ His literary labours however still left him leisure 
for pursuite of a vc^ different kind; end while at Paris be 
got involved in a dispute with a Jew, which subjected him 
to a criminal prosecution. We presume it wss after he re¬ 
turned to England that, while still under age, be married,' 
as we are told by faia niece, a woman of very low degree, 
considerably older than himself, whom he forsook in a few 
weeks, end never saw again. His wife, who gave him no 
round for divorcing her, lived nearly at long as himself; 
ut nevertheless, it is added, several other ladies succes¬ 
sively passed by bis name, some of whom were married to 
him, others possibly not; the last of them, at any rate, had, 
like himielr, been morriod before to a person who was 
still alive. 

NotwilhiUnding all this profligacy and disregard of 
reputation, Mr. Montagu, having procured a seat in tho 
House of Commons, rolsioed it for two psrliamsnts. till 
at last his oxtravsgant expenditure involved him in such 
pecuniary embarrassments that bo deemed it expedient 
once more to go abroad. He never returned to England, 
but proceeding first to Italy, made himself remarkable 
there by becoming a convert to popery, and then transfer¬ 
ring himself to Egypt, excited a still greater sensation by 
turning Mohammedan. The rest of his life he spent in the 
Levant, having in the mean time been disinherited by his 
father and mother; but he was on his way back li> England 
when his death took place at Padua in 1776. Besides his 
early tract he wroto another entitled ‘An Examination in(o 
tho Causes of Earthiiuakesand he also contributed some 
papers to tho ‘ Philosophical Transactions.’ His niece con¬ 
cludes her account of him as follows:—‘ He was said to 
have had a handsome person, idausiblc manners, and a live¬ 
liness of parts wliich ruport magnified into great talents; 
but whetlier be did really possess Uicse may tic doubted. 
Thus much is curtain;—Mr. Wortley and Lady Mary 
(neither of them an incompetent judge) wore far fium 
thinking highly of their son's abilities and understanding. 
HU irregular conduct was imputed by them rather to 
weakness of cbaractor than to “ the flash and outbreak of a 
fiery spirit "conscious of its own powers; and from first to 
last they held him utterly inespablc of pursuing any objeet 
or course whatever, praiseworthy or blameable, with that 
firmness end consistency of purpose which perhaps belonn 
as necessarily to the great wicked man as to the eininently 
good one. 'They would have passed upon him the wnteiice 
of the patriarch on bis first-born—"Uustablo os water, thou 
shnlt not excel 1" ’ 

Niebuhr, in the lately published volume of his Travels 
(Hamburg, 1837), tells a curious anecdote about Mon¬ 
tagu marrying another man's wife in Egpyt; and states 
somo other foots which throw light on the coarector of ihU 
ecoentrio man, who seems to have liad more ability than 
his family gave him credit for. Tlio dislike between the 
father and son appears to have been mutual. 

MONTAIGNE, MICHEL, LORD OF, bom in 1333, 
was a younger son of a nobleman whose estate, from wliich 
he took his name, was situated in the province of Perigord, 
near the river Dordi^e. His fether, an eceentrio blunt 
feudal baron, placed him under the care of a German tutor, 
who did not speak French, and the inteteouree between 
tutor and pupil wu carried on entirely in Lltin; end even 
hie parente made it a rule always to address him in that 
language, of which they knew a aufilctent number of words 
for common purposes. The ^t^dauts were epjuned to 
follow the same practice. ' Tbe]| all became Liatinised,* 
•ays Montaigne nimself; 'and even the villagers in the 
neighlwurlum learnt words in that language, some of 
which took root in the country, end beeame of common use 
among the people.* Thus without the aid of soholastio 
teaching, Montaigne spoke Latin long before he could epeak 
French, which be was Afterwards obliged to learn like a 
foreign language. He studied Chreek in the same manner, 
by way of pasume rather than aa a task. He wss sfter- 
wards sent to the college of (Tuienne at Bordeaux; and at 
the age of thirteen be bad oompleud his college educatiun. 
Ho then studied the lav, and in 1364 bo was made ‘ eon- 
seiller,' or judge, in the parliament of Bordeaux. He re¬ 
paired leveral timee to eourt, and eigwed the favour of 
noori ILi by whom, or, m some ny, by Charles IX., be was 
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mad« a gmtUiun of tlM kiog's obsmber and a kiiigbt.of 
the Older of 8t. Mkbet 

When he wm thirty-three 7ean of age Montaigno mar¬ 
ried Fran^oinB da la Cliaseaign^ ia oiraer, as he uyt) to 
plcoae Ilia friends rather than himselC for ho was not in- 
ciined to a married life. He however lived on good terms 
with his wife till his death. Ho had only one daughter by 
hia marriage.. He managod his own eatate. on wtiich he 
generally reaidod. and from which be derived an income of 
about 6000 livres. 

In 1569 Montaigne translated into French a liatin work 
of Raymond de Sebonde or Sebon, a Spanish divine, on 
" Natural Theology.' Franoe waa at that time dcaolated 
by civil and roligiuua war, and Montaigno, diaapprovmg 
of the conduct of the court towards the Protestants, and 

S : boing by education a Catholic, and by principle and 
position loyal to tho king, wu glad to Itvo in retire¬ 
ment, and take no part in public affairs except by exhort¬ 
ing both parties to moderation and mutual charity. By this 
conduct ne becamo, as might be expected, obnoxious to 
boih silos. The massacre of St. Bartholomew plunged 
him into a deep melancholy, for he detested cruelty and 
tlte shedding of blood. It was about this dismal epoch of 
\t7‘i that he began to write liis ‘ Essus,’ which wore pub- 
ftthed in March, 1580, and met with great success. 

With tho view of restoring his health, which was not good, 
Montaigne undertook a journey to Germany, Switserland, 
and lastly to Italy. At Rome he was well received by se¬ 
veral cardinals and other persons of distinction, and waa 
introduced to pope Gregory XIII., and received tbe ficedom 
of the oity of Romo by a bull of the po)>e, of which he ap¬ 
pears to have been very proud. Montaigne was detigbled 
with Romo; he there found himself at homo among those 
scenes and monuments which were connected with his ear¬ 
liest studies and first impressions of his boyish years. He 
wroto a journal of his tour, evidently not intended for pub¬ 
lication, but tbe MS., being discovered after nearly two 
centuries in an old chest in the chlfeau of his family, was 
pulilishcd in 1774, under the title of ‘Journal du Voyage de 
Michel de Muiilaignc cn Italic, par la Suisse et I’Allc- 
inagne, en 15H0-I.' It is one of the earliest descriptions of 
It.-ily written in a modem language. 

While he was abroad he was elected mayor of Bordeaux 
by the votes of the citisens, an honour which ho would have 
Inclined had not the king. Henri 111., insisted upon his 
accepting the otiicc. At the expiration of two years Mon¬ 
taigne was re-vlcclcd for an e<\ual period. Oit nis retiring 
fi-din ollicc ho returned to his patrimonial eatate. The war 
of tho Loaguo was then raging in the oountry, and Mon- 
inignu liad some difUculty in saving bis ikmily and property 
from (ho violmice of the contending factions. 

At this time the plague also broke out in hie neighbour¬ 
hood fin 1586), and obliged him to leave his residenco and 
wander about various parts of tbe countn. He was at 
Paris in 1588. busy about a new edition of * Essays.' It 
apiiears from De Tnou’s account that about this time Mon- 
ta^no was employed in ncgotiatioiw with a view to ooncludo 
a peaco between Henri of Navarre, afterwazda Henri IV., 
and the duke of Guise. At Paris be beeamo acquainted 
with Madomoiselle de Goumay, a young lady who hod con¬ 
ceive a kind ofaeatimental aietion for him from reading 
bis book. Aliened by her mother the visited him, and 
introduced herself to him, and from that time he ealled her 
his ‘ fllle d’alliance,' or aepted daughter, a t itle which she 
retain^ for the reet of her life, es she never married. Mon¬ 
taigno was then flfty-Ave yean of an. This attachment, 
which, thoagh worm and rec^rooal, oae every appearance 
of having been of a purely Platonio nature, ■ one of tho 
remarkable iuoidents of MontaigM'a life. At tbe time of 
hit death MademoiMUe de Qoumay and her mother crosMd 
one half of France, notwithstanding the oivU tiouhlee and 
the insMurity of the roads, to repair to Montaigne’e idci- 
donoo and muigie their tears witti those of his widow and 
daughter. 

On his return froinParis in the latter part of 1688, Mon¬ 
taigne etoppod at ^is wi& De ^Hioti. Pssquter, and other 
friends. Hm Stataa-(^ent were then asaembled in that 
city; in whkb the dnka de Guiso end his brother tbe. 
e^intl ware treaeberaitoly mordared, on the 23td and 
94th of Oe^Hnber of that year. Montaigne bsd long fere-' 
seen ^t tte civil dissensions oonld only tansinata witti 
^a death of one of the great parft leaders. He ^ 
■aid to Da Thou that Banri of NavarM waa iaeUMd to 
P,C,No. 966. 


adopt the Catholic faith, but that be was afraid of being for¬ 
saken by his party; and that on Uie other side Guise him¬ 
self would nut havo been averse from embracing tUo Pro¬ 
testant religion, if he could thereby have promoted his 
ambitious views. Afler the catastrophe Muntaignereturned 
to his chfiteau. 

^ 111 the following year ho became acquainted with Pierre 
Charron, a tbeolugical u ritcr of considerable reputation, and 
formed an intimate friendship with him. Charron, in bis 
bewk ‘ Do lu Sagosse.' borrowed many ideas from Mon¬ 
taigne's ‘ Essays.' Montaigne by his will empower^ 
Charron to assume the coat of arras uf his family, as be 
himself had no mulo issuo. 

Montaigne's health was in a declining slate for a con¬ 
siderable time before his death ; lie was afflicted with tho 
gravel and the colic, and he obstinately refused to consult me¬ 
dical men, of whom ho had generally an indifferent opiuiun. 
In Setitombcr, 1592, be fell ui of a malignant auinsy, which 
kept nim speechless for three days, during which he hod 
rocourie to his pen to signify to his wife nis last wishes. 
Ho also reauoeted that several genllomcnof the neighbour¬ 
hood should be invited, in order that he might take leave 
of thorn. When they were all assembled in his room, a 
priest said mass, and at the elevation of tbe host, Mon¬ 
taigne half raised himself up in his bed, with his bands 
joined ti^ether as in prayer, and in that altitude he expir^, 
on the 13th of September, 1592, in the sixtieth year of his 

S e. His body was buried at Bordeaux in the church of 
a Fcuillans, where his widow erected a monument to him. 
Montaigne’s ‘ Essais’ have been tho subject of much eon- 
dieting criticism. If we consider the age and tho intellec¬ 
tual condition of the country in which the author live^ we 
must consider them a very extraonlinary produetbn, not so 
much on account of the learning contained in tbe work, 
although that is very considerable, as for the cledr good 
sense, philosophical spirit, and frank liberal tone which 
pervadu iu iiagt-s, as well as for ihc attractive simplicity of 
the language. Literature was then at a very low ebb iti 
Prance, tho language was hardly formed, the country was 
distracted by feudal turbulence,ignorant fanaticism, deadly 
intuleiancc, and civil factions, and yet in the midst of aU 
this a country gentleman living in a remote province, him¬ 
self liclouging to the thou rude, fierce, feuaal aristocracy, 
composed a work full of moral maxims and precepts, con¬ 
ceived in tho spirit of tho anticut philosophers of Greece 
mid Rome, and founded on a system of natural ethics, on 
tho beauty of virtue and of justice, and on the lessons uf 
history; and this book was reail with avidity amidst (be tur¬ 
moil of factions, (he din of civil war, and the cries of perac- 
cution ftud murder. 

The morality of tho ‘ Essais ’ has been called, and not 
unreasonably, though not correctly in the expression, a 
pagan morality: it isnot founded on tbe faith and tbe hopes 
of Christianity, and its principles are in many res^iects 
widely different from those of tbe Gospel. Montaigno was 
a sceptic, hut not a determined infidel; his philosophy is 
in a great measure tliatof Seneca and other antientwriters, 
whose books were tho first that were put into bis bands 
when a child. Accordingly, Pascal. Nicolc, and other 
Christian moralists, while (hey do justice to Montaigno’s 
talents and the many good sentiments contained in his 
work, are very sovero upon his ethics uken as a system. A. 
living moralist of our own time, Professor Vioet of Bavlc, 
has given a fair analysis of the spirit of Montaigne’s ethics. 
(Sitat ih PAtlosopAte Morale et de Morale Religieuta 
luivis de qMlquet Eetai* de Cn'ri'qus Littiraire, par A. 
Vinet, Pans, 1828.) In the 54th chaptts of tho 1st lAlok of 
the‘Essais,’ Montatone, after dislinnisbiog two sorts of 
ignorance, the one which precedes all instruction, and (he 
other which follows partial instruction, goes on to tay, ‘ that 
men of simple minds, devoid of curiosity snd of learning, 
an Christians through reverence and obedience; that minu 
of middlo growth and modorato capacities are most prone 
to doubt and error; but that bigbur intelleeta, mote clear- 
light^ and better grounded in science, form a superior 
ouwofbeliover8,wha, through longsnd nlitrioosinvestiga- 
: tioBB, arrive at the fountain of light of tbe Seripturec, imd 
feel tbe mysterious and divine meaning of our eodaaiastical 
<dt>etrinoe. And we tee tome who reach thia last stage 
through tho second, with marvellous fruit and nnftrmatiou, 
and iroo, having attained the extreme boimdary of Cbris- 
tUn rntelligenee, enjoy their suecoss with modesty and 
thfeikMivhig; unlike those men of another stamp, who, in 
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order to clear themselves of the suspicions arising from their 
past errors, become violent, indiscreet, unjust, and throw. 
discredit on the cause wliich they pretend to serve.’ And 
a few line.s after, he modestly places himself in the second 
class, namely, of those who, disdaining tliu flrst state of 
uninformed simplicity, have not yet attained the third and 
last exalted stage, ‘and who,’ lie says, ‘aro thereby rendered 
inept, importunate, and troublesome to society. But 1, fur 
my part, endeavour, os much as I can.tu fall back upon my 
first and natural condition, from which I have idly attunipted 
to depart.’ In his cliaptor on prayers (b. i., SG), he recom* 
nicn<fs the use of the Lonl's prayer in terras evidently siii' 
core; Olid in the ’Journal of his Travels,' which was not 
intended for publication, bo maiiifcsls Christian scutiments 
in several places. 

Montaigne lias been censured for several licentious and 
some cymeal passages in bis' Bssais.' This licentiousness 
however appears to be rather in the expressions than in the 
meaning of iho author. He spoke plainly of things which 
urc not alluded to in a inoro refined state of society, 
hut he did so evidently without bud intontioiis, and only 
fnilowed the common usage of his time. Muntaigno com¬ 
bats most enrnestly the malignant feelings freanent m 
man, injnstiro, oppression, inhumanity, uncbaritauloness; 
cruelly ho detests, his whole nature was averse from it. 
Ills chapters on pedantry, on the education of children, on 
the administration of justice, and especially of criminal 
justiee, arc remarkably good. He also throws considerable 
light on the state^f manners and society in France in his 
fiinc. 

The'Essais'have gone through many editions: that of 
J'aris, 3 vols. 4lo., 17-i5, is the most complete. Vernier 
p<iblishe<1,-in 1810, ‘Notices ct Observations pour fheiliter 
la Jjuclure des Kssais do Montaigne,’ 2 vols. 8vo., Paris. It 
is a useful commentary. 

MONTANISTS, or CATAPHRYGTANS, a scot of 
Christians, which arose in Phrygia about 171 a.d. (Euse¬ 
bius, C'Aro»., p. 171); and Jiec. IJist.,'w 3.) They were 
calW Montaiiists from their leader Montanus, and Cata- 
phry-giana or Phrygians from the country in which they 
lirst appeared. 

Of tbo personal history of Montanus little is known. 
He is said to hAve been born at Anlaba, a village in Mysia, 
and to have been only a recent convert when he first made 
pretensions to the i;haractor of a prophet. (Eusob., Hisi. 
h'ec., V. IG.) His principal associates were twopruphelcasea, 
named Priica or Priscilla, and Maximillt. According to 
some of the antient writers, Montanus was believed by his 
followers to be the Paraclete, or Holy Syiirit. Probably this 
is an exaggeration, but it is certain that he claimeil divine 
inspiration for himself and his associates. They delivered 
thfir prophecies in an ecstasy, and their example scem.s to 
have introduced into the church the practice of appealing 
to visions in favour of opinions and actions, of which prac¬ 
tice Cyprian and others availed themselves to a great 
extent. (Middleton’s Enquiry, p. 96, &e.) Tertullian, 
who belonged to this sod. informs us that these revelations 
related only to points of discipline, and neither affected the 
doctrines of religion nor superseded the authority of Scrip¬ 
ture. The doctrines of Montanus agreed in general with 
those of the Catholic church, but somo of his followers ap¬ 
pear to have embraced the Sabellian heresy. TheMon- 
tanists were chiefly distinguished from other Christians by 
tiio austerity of their manners and the strictness of their 
disripUne. They condemned second marriages, and prac¬ 
tised fasts. They maintained that all flight from perie- 
cutiun was unlawful, and that the church had no power to 
forgive great ains committed after baptism. They held the 
doctrine of the personal reign of Christ on earth at the 
Millennium- They are accused by some of the early vritorb 
of eolebrating mysteries attended by deeds of cruelty and 
lewdness, but it appears quite certain that these charts aro 
unfountM. 

The Montanists were wannly oppoi^ by the writers of 
tho Catholic party, though they were once countenanced 
for a short time oy a biAop of Rome, whose name is un¬ 
known. but who is auppoeed by some to have been Victor. 
Tertullian wrote several works in defbnee of their opinions. 
[Tkrtuiliaw.] ’ 

The Mt was numerous, and lasted a considerable time. 
They still existed in the tiiDe of Augustin and Jerome, the 
latter of whom wrote against them. 

(BiuebitH, Hitf. Eee.; Bpiphaaius, j)« Harttiiti 
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MONTA'NUS, A'RIAS. fAntAS MowiANCe.] 

MONTARGIS. [Loirst.] 

MONTAUBAN, a town in tbo aouth of France, eapital 
of tho department of Tarn et Garonne, situated on the 
river Tom just below the junction of the litUe river Teseou, 
in 44° l'N.1at.and l°2l'B. long.; 330 miles in a direct 
lino south by west of Pam, or 408 miles by the road' 
thnuigh Orleans. Cli.'lloauruux, Limoges, and Cabun. 

Tho town was founded in a.i>. 1144 by Count Alphnnae 
of Toulouso. In the religious contests of ^e sixteenth 
century it was forlilled by the Huguenot party^ and resisted 
the attack of tlm Catholics, who l^ieged it under Jdunluo, 
A.D. 1580. In the following century, being still in the 
hands of the same narlv, it resisted the attack of Louis 
XIII., A. 1 ). lG21,ana did not submit until after the siege 
and capture of Rochelle, a-o. 1629. Its fortifications were 
sinm after destroyed. It auRbred much from the dragooii- 
ings of Louis XlV^ but is still ono of tho cliiuf scats of the 
relbrmcd religion in Franco. 

Tho town is in a pleasant situation, partly upon a gentle 
slope. It is a handsome placo, and ia conaidcred healthy. 
Thu gates of tho town are in general of an elegant archituu- 
turc; tho streets are well laid out and cloaii, und the 
houses, which are of brick, aro in general well built. Theru 
is a handsome squaru in the centre of the town, with a 
piazza uf two tiers of arches, ornamented with Doric pilas¬ 
ters. Thu centre of the square is laid out os a public 
garden. Thuru are busidus two handsome public walks, 
with a raised terrace bulwueii them, from which there is a 
fine view of the Pyrenees, distant 131) or 141) milus. There 
is a fine cnthodral erected at a very early period. Tho 
other public buildings are worthy of notice, espoaially tho 
town-hall and the bishop’s palace. There is a bridge built 
of brick over tliu Turn, which is here navigable, and runs 
through the town, dividing it into two purls. Tliere are 
numerous villas round the town. 

The population in 1831 was 18,255 for the town, or 
25,460 for tho whole commune; in 1836 it was 2.3,865 
for tho commune. There are a considerable number 
of manufactories of common woollen cloth, kerseymere, 
serge and other woollen goods, silk stockings and broad 
silks, starch, and cards for dreulng woollen goods: theru 
are also Boap-bouses. ])6tterios. brandy dlslilluries, tan-ynrds, 
and dye-houses. It is a great marl for corn and for cotimiun 
woollens. Thoro are five fliirs in tho year, three of uhiuU 
continue for eight days egeh. Tho navigation of tlio Tarn 
and the Garonne affords ready coromumcation with Bor¬ 
deaux. The town has a theatre, a public library of lO.UUO 
volumes, baths, and excellent inns. The surrounding 
country abounds with excellent fruit, fish, poultiy, amt 
ortolans. The ‘ pAtfis de foie gras’ of this place are cuu- 
sidcred mubI to those of Toulouse, and the wines of Uonl- 
barticr, F^, Aumos or Aussac, and AiivUIer, obtained from 
the vineyards round the neighbouring town of Castel-Sar- 
razin, are excellent. Literature is cultivated, and the town 
ha^roduced some writers of considerable repute. 

There ore a subordinate court of justice, a commiffcial 
court, several fiscal or administrative govempient offices, 
and societies for th^romotion or direction of manufixetures 
and agriculture. Taere are a theological seminary fur 
ProtMtanU and a Protestant Auxiliary Bible RoeieU; a 
weiety of ugricultbre, Scibnoe, and the belles-iet^res; a uigb- 
school, a free drawliig-sohool, aiul a mat<^nUy society. 

Montauban is the seat ofa tubboprio; the diooeie com¬ 
prehends the department of Tarn M Qvonne. n'e bishop 
IS a suffragan (if ^e archbishop^Tou|i^iMimd Natbonne. 

Tbe arrondissement cf T^oot^bah has ani area of 618 
square milea, and eo^prab*^^ bpmtauwii, It is sub¬ 
divided into eleven' (Antons 4istrioti^ each under a justice 
ofthepeaee. Thepopu\atlehin'Igdlwu 1<)7>853; inlB96 
it was 106,792.' 

MONTBEaURD. [Douaa.] 

MONT&IU8QN.. iMiM-l 

MONfCAl^, IJlAra&lB [Woi,ri> Genmuz..] 
MONffilOTR. CfloiiMi;] M 

is jbb 'hanie of a celebrated monaa- 
te^ in toe kingdom‘of Qfwtas, in provlnbe of Terra di 
Lavoro, near 'toe borders or Ihe Papid state. 1$ u situated 
on the summit of a' staOp and lohy mountaui, which ia an 
offoet of the. Apenn^es, and v^iem riapa above the valley of 

the Fri(^o» n of the {ini.' Th* town of ^ 
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Gerumno, wUcb b built et the foot of the mountain, partly 
occupies the site of the antient Casinum, a town of the 
Volsci, Bud Bubeequetrtly a Roman coloiw, which was sacked 
W Hannibal’s troops on their march from Capua towards 
Rone. Remains of the antient town are still seen, in¬ 
cluding an amphitheatre, a theatre, and several sepulchral 
monuments. It was in a.o. S2li that St. Benedict repaired 
to this spot, and b^au the foundation of this nelebratcil 
'monastery, which a^rwards became the head quarters of 
his order. reRNBoicT, Saint.] Hie monastery was de¬ 
stroyed by the Loiigobards about the year 682. was restored 
mure than a century afler, nnd became more magnificent 
than before, being enriched by giRs from various princes. 
Ratchis, king of the Longohards, as well as Carloman, 
brother of Pepin, king of the Franks, retired to Monte 
Casino, whore they became monks and died there. Tiio 
monastery was again destroyed by the Saracens, a.d. 884, 
but was restored in tho year 949. Tlie ago that followed 
was a period of the greatest splendour fur the monastery: 
the abbot was a powerful feudal baron, who hnd jurisdiction 
over an extensive lorritory, and interfered in tho miarrels of 
the neighbouring princes and of the Normans. Tho abbot 
Desideriua, aAerwards pope Victor III., rebuilt the church 
of the monastery in the year 1UG6, and a numerous assem¬ 
bly of bishops assisted at its consecration. 11te bronsc 
gates, which were vvrought by his order about the same time 
at Constantinople, and which are still semi, exhibit in silver 
inlaid letters a list of all the tenures, ca-stles, fiefs, and 
lon^ possessed by tlie abbey at that time. Tlie ubbots 
were elected by the monks till 14S4, when Ibo abbotsliip 
was bestowed in commetidaiu on several cardinals in suc¬ 
cession. The lost commendatory or titular abbot was Gio¬ 
vanni de' Medici, afterwards Pope J^o X., nflcr which llie 
regular election of abbots was restored. The abbot was 
elected for six years, during which he was a1.su bishop of 
San Gerniano and the adjacent district. Ho was first 
baron of the kingdom of Naples, enjoyed ample privileges, 
and wont out generally in a coach and six. At llm ex¬ 
piration uf the six years, he relunied to his furiucr condi¬ 
tion, but i-ctained tho privilege of wearing the cross, us a 
mark uf his dignity, and ho had precedence in great re¬ 
ligious ceremonies. 

The revenues of the abbey were tUU.UOO dnc.its, about 
17,00Uf. sterling. With tlieso the monks supjiorted not 
only their own community, which consisted of about fifty 
profsKSod mcitibcrs, besides lay brothers or survuiits, but 
also extensive aucosory establishments, such as the hospice 
at tho foot of the mountain, where sickly and aged monks 
were kept, and travellers and visitors were entertained, and 
a seminary in the town of Sau Gvnnano altuehed to that 
episcopal see. 

Among other literary mon who visited, at various times, 
llio monastery of Monte Casino, chietly for the sake of its 
library, were Boccaccio, Poggiu Broceiolini, and Mabillon, 
the accounts of whom may be referred to for lliascoiidition 
uf that institution in their respective epochs. Swinburne 
and other tnivellera of the last century have given an ac¬ 
count of Monte Ckuino os it was before tho French revolu¬ 
tion and invarion. 

After the French occupied the kingdom of Naples in 
I80C, they auppreesed all the wealthy convents, abolished 
among otbera the feudal rights of Monte Casino, and seised 
its landed mperty, but maintained the establishment, 
as well as tliose of Monte Vergine and La Cava, with a 
few monks in each to take care of the valuable archives 
and libraries of those institutions. King Ferdinand, after 
his resUmtion in 1815, gave baek to tho monastery of 
Monte Casino part of its former possessions. The monas¬ 
tery has now a revenue of 84,OUO ducats, about 4,000/. ater- 
Ung, and it inhabited by about IS tnonk^ The lost account 
we have seen of Monte Casino is by the Hon. Keppel 
Craven, ki his interesting * Excursions in the Ahruizi and 
the Northern Provinces of Naples,* Ixinilon, 1828, from 
which we derive the following deiwtiption. 

The vast struoturhevensiu of which exhibits long rows 
of windows, covert the wboU platform of the detached and 
oonical mountain, the ground sloping from the base of the 
w^ls on all stdos: some of the adjoining borders have bm 
converted tntoonoloeed groonds, and fumiehed with fruit- 
trees and limbec of Ismr growth. The edifloe is built of 
sa^ stonesb covered vntb a nddish-gtay stucco, of a soter 
yet not hue. nteroadtothaoxioaateiywii^iDaiiip 
8 ig tlM mrantein* and g^vea aecesa to Uaa buOdtog 


through an archway cut in tho rock and a double gulo 
leading into a large court, followed by two oilier ciairu of 
equal dimensions, cominuaicating with each other by open 
arcades, lliu middle court u provided with a large cistern, 
and from ono of iU extremities a handsome flight uf steps 
useundn to the quoilrungle lieforu tho church, vriiich stiiinU 
on a much higher level. Tlio quadrangle is enclosed by 
cloisters, the arches of which ore supported by fine granite 
columns, brought from the ruins of Casinum. Murble 
statues of the principal benefactors of the community me 
placed in nirlies in the wall of tho clvisleis. The church is 
very handsome, rich in uiarbles, and is omuniented with 
several interesting scpulelual monuments; amongst others, 
that of Piero de’ Mwbei. the son of Lorenzo the Magnificent, 
who was drowned in IheLiiis after the defeat of tho Freiirh, 
in wlioso array he served, by Gonaalo of Cordova, in 1503. 
llie ceiling and lateral chapels ore painted by Luca Ciiurdaiio 
nnd other Neapolitan and Sicilian puiuU-rs. The organ is 
one uf tho finest in It.tly. Hie seats in the choir uic of 
walnut and oak wood, riclily carved. Tim rhun-h i:, kept 
remarkably clean, and in this n*spect it reminds the tra¬ 
veller uf St. Peter's at Rome. The rest of the monasli-rv 
is grand and impu&ing, but not magnificent, being (list ribiilvll 
mlernally in a style of siiuplieity which por^■.^pomi.> wiili 
the uriginnl institutions of the onler. llie contrast between 
tho modest dimensions of the cells of the individual nioiik.s 
and the magnificent distribution of the public or communal 
part of the building, such ns the eourt^ porticoes, ehnnh. 
chapter, and roteetory, is nharacleristie of the old spnit <if 
monastic iiislitutions. in which the cumtuunily «'as uvery- 
thiiig aiiil the individual nothing. 

Hie library uf MoiUe Casino, wbich is now kept in very 
good order, contains l8,0l>0 volumes, among vvbich are 
some rare editions of the fiileculh century. Tlie nrcliives 
contain a valuable coUeelioii of original charters, diploma ■. 
grants, &e., of emperors, kings, and J^ingobavd diikcj, 
as well as papal Imlls; many of the charters belong to 
the ninth century, and suine k'lSS. to the sixth rentury ; u 
curious letter uf Mahomet II. to Pu|mi Nicholas V., vi ith Ibi-. 
answer of the latter; a colh-'cliun of anlograpli letters of 
Mabillon, Monlfaneim, Mmalori, and nther learned pbilo- 
logists. (Valiry, ibyiigri e« //uh>.) Tliere is also a small 
colleelion of imtiquities. insoiiptiuiis, and a vbair of * ro-.vj 
antico,’ uf e.xfiuisitc wurkmansbip. which was fuiiiiil in the 
nuigbliourliood. 

MONTKCUCULl. R.WMONl), COUNT DE, Piime 
of Melli, Knight of the Golden Fleeiv, and Generah.'simo 
of the Iiupenal armies, was born si Modena in l(h>8, ofa 
noble family of that duehy'. Following the examph- <>f 
some of its members, hu entered the senitx; of the hoii-e uf 
Austria in llio Tbirty Years’ War: nnd after bearing arms 
as a eiiuplo volunteer under one of his uncles, and li-ing 
through the usual gradations uf rank, he first sigiiaIiz<.Hl l.is 
military tulcnls at the head uf two thousand horse, by .sur¬ 
prising uml cutting to pieces a boly often thousand S«tx1es 
who woro cugl^;cd in tlio siege uf Numslau, in Silesia. 
But he soon after experienced the inconstauey of ruriime, 
being himself defeated and made prisoner, in 1C39, by tbr 
Swedes under the cclebiatcd Bauuier, uear Prague, lie 
is said to liavu beguiled the two years of his captivity iit 
cultivating thu taste for letters whicli he subM.x|tien>K 
evinced; and, afler his release, ho resumed Ins service, vtith 
increasing reputation, in the defenco of Sdu'ia and Bavaria, 
and in the defeat uf the Swedes under Wrangel at Trielu-I, 
in 1G47; until the termination of hostilities, by thu peace of 
Westphalia in the following year, enabled him to revisit his 
nativo duchy. There, at tlic marriage fostivities of the 
duke Francesco I., he had tho misfortuno to kill one of hts 
dearest friends. Count Mantani, in a tournament; perhaps 
the latest recorded catastrophe which attended the danger¬ 
ous games of chivalry. 

In 1697 MontecucuU was font by the emperor to assist 
John Casimir, king of Poland, against Ragotski, prince of 
Transylvania, ami tlio Swedes, whom ho drove out of 
Poland, and compelled to conclude a peace. He wan sub¬ 
sequently employed in Hungary in the war, of which ho 
has himself given a relation in bia memoLra, between the 
Imperialista and the Turks; and in 1664, he gained so 
decisive a victory over the latter at St Gothiard at to com¬ 
pel them to sue for a truce of twenty yean. 

in 1673 he reached the climax of hia ftim« by being 
opposed to the illustrious Turenne, in the war between tho 
empico sod fraace on Uw Rhcnah frontier. The akelg 
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Wnnced opcralions of tlieso iwo great generals, who, with¬ 
out committing the cveiil ti> a battle, displayed more science 
in marches and encampments tlian other coiumnudcrs liavu 
exhibited in a whole scries of victories, were the admiration 
of Uirir conteinporaries; and when tho fall of Turenno by 
a clianco shot, in 1673, gave free sco ))0 to the genius of his 
opponent, Louis XIV. could lind no one but the great 
Condi competent to arrest the jtrogreas of Montecueuli. 
Another most able tlioueh indecisive campaign closed the 
scrs'icesbothufCondeandMonlceiicuU ; tholotterof whom, 
claiming no victory, deemed it his highest honour to have 
encountered without defeat the two greatest French generals 
of their century. The remaining few years of his lifo wore 
passed in peace at the Imperial court, and he died in ICtiO. 

As a general, Montecueuli was accused of excessive cau¬ 
tion ana want of enterprise, qualities which he himself held 
to he no reproach. He Itad profoundly studied iho art of 
war; and the memoirs which lie composed upon its general 
principles and practice, as well ns upon the peculiarities of 
warfare against tho Turk\ and nn tho operations of the 
Turkish war of 16Cl-l(iG t, still retain their value, not only 
as the most interesting and instructive records of the mar¬ 
tial catablislimcnts and service of his times, but for tho 
soundness of the maxims which they contain, applicable to 
all ages of the military art. He was a scalous and ^nerous 
patron of letters, as well as a great strategist; ana to him 
principally the Academy of Naturalists at Vienna owes its 
estabhshment, 

A good French translation of the Memoirs o/Monleeuculi 
was publisbod at Amsliirdam, in 173^ with a ' Life of the 
Author’ prefixed. 

MONTE'GO BAY. fJAiiAicA,] 

MONTE'LIMAR, or MONTE'LIMART, a town in 
France, capital of an arrondisseroent in the deparfmont of 
DrOroc, situated at the junction of the Jabrou and the 
Koubioii, two small stieains which flow into the Rhdnc a 
little below tho town, in 44” .13' N. lut. and 4° 44° E. long., 
361 miles from Paris by Sens, Auxerru, Lyon, Vienne, und 
Valence. 

The Itinerary from Burdigala to Ilicrosolyma (Bordeaux 
to Jerusalem), and the Tlicodosian or Peulinger Table, 
mention a place, Acunum, on the road between Valentia 
rVuluiico) and Aratisio (Orangy); and Ptolemy mentions a 
Roman colony, Acusio, in the country of the Cavorcs. 
These two places arc considered os identical, and some 
geographera fix them on the site of Mont^limar; but 
U'Anville prefers to fix them at Aucoiio, a village near 
Mont^limar, on the hank of tho Rhdne. It is at any rate 
probable that Monti^limar rose on the decay of the Roman 
town. In the religious wars of ibe sixteenth century it 
was taken by the Iluguenols, who bad a considerable party 
in the town (a.d. 1567), and retaken by the Catholics; but 
it was not till the reign of Henri IV. that internal peace 
was restored. 

The town is delightfully situated in (he midst of hills, 
covered with vines and mulberry and other fruit trees. It 
is surrounded by walls, which liavo Iwulovards within and 
without. The town gates face the four cardinal points. Tho 
ruins of an antient citadel coimnatid the place. Several 
canals traverse tho town, and the road from Lyon to Mar¬ 
seille ruus through the best built and pleasantest quarter. 
There is a stone bridge over the united stromas of the Rou- 
bion and the Jabruu. 

The population in 1831 wasSSlG for the town, or 7360 for 
the whole commune; in 18.36 it was 7806 for the commune. 

There are silk-throwing mills; linens, wicker-wares, and 
excellent morocco, chamois, and otlwr leather, are manu¬ 
factured. Trade is carried on in walnut-oil, wax, honey, 
silk, com, hay, wine, be. The meadows round the town 
are irrigated with considerable skill; aud there are lime¬ 
kilns and tiie-kilns. Many silkworms are bred, l^ufrlcs 
of middling <|ualily are found, and there is a tolerably 
copious medicinal spring. Faujos de 8 l Pond, the geolo¬ 
gist, was a native of Monldlimort. 

ihoro are a subordinate court of justice, ono or two flscal 
government <^ioes, and a high school; a public library of 
3UOO volumes, and a collection of cbemiool and philosophi¬ 
cal apparatus. 

The arrondissement has on area of 438 square miles, and 
comprehends 68 comiUanet. It is subdivided into five can¬ 
tons, or districts, each under a justice of the peace, llie 
population in IU31 was 63,330 ; in 1B36 it was 64.613. 

kONTSM CUSTOM, the antient custom of a Pioces- 


sion of the scholars of Eton school in Buckinghamshire nii 
montem. It is made every third year on Whit-Tuesday, to 
a tumulus near tho Bath road, which has acquired tho 
name of Salt-bill, by which also the neighbouring inns have 
heel) long known. The chief object of the celebration is to 
collect money for sail, as the phrase is, from all persons 
present, and it is exacted even from passengers travelling 
tho road. The scholars who collect tV> money are callci! 
salt-bearers, and ore dressed in rich silk habits. Tickets' 
iiiKcribcd with soino motto, suoh as Ad Montem, Mox prr 
Lege^ or /Vo More et Monte, by way of pass-word, are given 
to such persons os hnvc already paid for salt, os a security 
from any further demands. 

This ceremony has been frequently iionourcd with the 

t ircsence of the king and queen, and tho royal frmily, wiioso 
iberal contributions, added to those of many of tho nobility, 
und others, who have been educated at Elon, have so far 
augmented tho general collection, that it has been known 
to amount to near lOOOf. The sum so collected is given to 
the senior scholar, wlin is going off to Cambridge, for liis 
support at the univvraity. It would be in vain perhaps to 
trace the origin of all the circumstances of this singular 
custom, particularly that of collecting money for salt, which 
has boon in uso from time immemorial. The procession 
itself seems to bo coeval with the foundation of the col¬ 
lege, and it has been conjectured with much probability 
that it was that of the Bairn, or Boy-bishop. It originally 
took place on the Cth of I^cemtwr, the festival of St. 
Nicholas, tho patron of children, being the day on which it 
WAS customary at Salisbury, and in other places where'the 
ceremonv was observed, to elect the Boy-bishop from 
among the children belonging to the cathudral. It is only 
sincol738 that the time of the celebration of thoEluii 
Montem lias been changed. It was formerly a part of the 
coremony that a boy dressed in a clerical habit, with a wig, 
should read prayers. 

(Huggett’s M.S. Collections /ora History of Windsor and 
Kton Colleges, in the British Muacum; Lvsons’s Magna 
Britunniea, vol. i., p. 338; Brand’s Popular Antiquities, 
4(0 edit., vol. i., p. 337-349.) 

MONTENEGRINS. [Montkkbbo.] 

MONTENE'UO, ‘the black mountain,’ so calleil on 
account of the dark forests which cover its sides, is the 
name given by the Venetians, and adopted by Kurupt'.ui 
geographers, to a mountainous district farming part of tlu- 
high land of Albania, and situatod on tho borders of Herxe- 
govina, nnd of the former Venetian and now Austriim ter¬ 
ritory of Cattaro. An offsot of tbo chain which bouiuls 
Albania to the nortli, tho Mounts Bertiscus and Scanlus of 
tlie antients, runs in a southern dirbetion between the 
sources of the Narcnta und the Moroka, and forms the 
boundary between the Turkish provinces of Albania and 
Herzegovina. On reaching the innermost recess of the 
deep gulf of Cattaro, north-east of the town of Perasto, this 
ridgo divides into two branches, one to the north west and 
the other to the south-east, both of which advance to tbo 
coast of the Adriatic Sea, and encircle between them the 
basin of the gulf of Cattaro with its several bays and tho 
territory around, which constitutes tbo Austrian districls of 
Castelnuovo, Risano, Perasto, Cattaro, Budua, and Pnstn>- 
vich. To the cost of the main ridge, and north-east of (he 
Austrian territory, lies the district of Montcncro, consisting 
of several high vtdicys sloping to tho south-east, the waters 
of which how into Turkish Albania by two streams, the 
Schiniza and the Ricovccmovich, both affluents of tho lake of 
Scutari. The length of this mountainous and littlo knowir 
district is reckoned at about twenty-five miles from north 
to south, and about eighteen in Us greatest breadth from 
cost to west: it is said to contain about 60,000 inliabitauts, 
a fierce race, which bos olwaja maintained its independence 
against the Turks. The following are the i^ncii»I valleys 
of Montenoro:—1. Katunska Naiiia, the widest and most 
central, is watered bv tho Ricovoemovich, and contoins the 
capital, Cettino, witn a convent, the residence of tho Greek 
bishop, aud the villages of Gnegusi, Xagneudu, and uthois. 
Mount Bukovisza rises above tbu valley in the centre of 
Montenoro. 2. Liesanska Nahio, which runs north of und 
parallel to the preceding, contains the village of Dobro and 
some hamlets. 3. Czomiska Nahia, the southernmost district 
of Montenero, a long narrow valley between the A\ist rian ter¬ 
ritory on the west, fbm which it is divided bv mounts Giur- 
gevD, Ortich, and Resevioh, and Turkish ^bania on the 
oast, ftom which it is separated by another ridge, coptoioe 
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HCTeral villagoiiOcinichi, Optoctehi, Dobraoeli, &c. {Carte 
dee Bouehse de Calttp-o et ae Montenero, by Max. d«Traux, 
an Auitrian cngincvr, Vienna, 1B08.) 

The iithabiiuiiu of Motilciivro, or Montenegrins, are a 
Sclavonian race, and speak a dialect of the Solavonian. 
They call their country Caurna Gora. They belong to Uto 
Eastern church, and aro governed by their Wladika, or 
bishop, assisted by a council of the chief families. All tlie 
non are armed, and extremely jealous of their indopon- 
dence. Their country is not very fertile; it produces fruits, 
but little corn, and ^aa good pasiuragu for cattle, and much 
timber. The Monten^rins ore given to plunder, and thev 
now and then make ]iredatury incursions into the Turkish 
territory. In the wars of Venice with the Turks they acted 
as auxiliaries, though at tiroes troublesome ones, of the 
funner power. 

In 1707 uii adventurer inadu bis appearance among llieiu, 
who gave himself out for I’ctcr III., emperor of Russia, and 
eroatuil considcrabln disturbance for a time. After the fall 
of Venice in 1707, Cuttaru wu given up to Austria. By 
llio treaty of Prusburg in 1805 it was ceded to France; but 
Ifcfore tile French garrison could reach that district, the 
natives, joired to tiie Montenegrins, excited by a Russian 
ngeni, rose in arms and uccupierl Cattaro, Castelnuovo, and 
the Ollier towns. This served to tlio French os a pretext fur 
taking forcible possessiun of the neigbbunring republic of 
Kagnsa. But the Montenegrins camo down irom the 
mmintains, and besieged General Ijauriston within the town 
uf Ragiua. A desm^rate war ensued between tho Mon* 
timegrins and the French commanded by Marmont, Lau* 
ristonfand Molitor, in which no quarter was given; until 
the French ut last took possession of Cattaro, and drove the 
Muntunegrins back to their tnountains. (Botta, Slona 
d'llaliit, l>. 2i.) 

Since 1814 the Montenegrins are nominally under tbo 
protection of Austria, lowhum they aro occasionally a source 
of trouble, on account of their meursiuns into tho Turkish 
territu^, and the coiise<}Ucnt cunrolaints uf tho Turkish 
authorities. A French traveller, Sommicrcs, has written 
a J'nyage Historique et PuHtique d Afonteiiero, 2 vols. 1820. 

MONTERKAU. [Skinb Ut Marne.1 

MONTEREY, [Mexicaw States.] 

MONTESQUIEU. CHARLES SECONDAT. 

BARON DB LA BRE'DE ET 1)E, was hom on the l8th 
of January, 1689, at the CUdteau do la Brddo, in the im* 
mediate neighbourhood of Bordeaux. He was descended 
iVoui a noble and otherwise distinguished family of the pro¬ 
vince of Guienne. His grandfather had filled the post of 
president d morlier in tho parliament of Burdeanx, a post 
which Montcsfiui# himself afterwards filled. His father 
entered the same service, but quitted it early. Tlic nobility 
which Montesquieu inherited was conferred upou bis great¬ 
grandfather by Henry IV. 

Montesquieu gave in youth the promise of his futnro 
fame. His habits were must studious, ond his desire for 
learning was encouraged in every way by s Ibnd ondiinlirious 
father. At tbo time that bo was engaged in a most laborious 
study of the civil law, with a view to the profession for which 
he was destined, he was also prepariug a work on a theo¬ 
logical subject, namely, * Whether the idolatry which pre¬ 
vailed among the heathens deserved eternal damnation?’ 
Ho attained Uie rank of ennseilier in tbo parliament uf 
Bordeaux in 1714, and three years afterwards, on (he death 
of a paternal uncle, ho succeeded at the tame time to his 
fortune and to hU post of president d mortier in the same 
parliament. With the most assiduous and conscientious 
flischaige of bis duties os a judge, he united tho pursuit of 
literature. In 17l6be bad become a member of the Aca¬ 
demy of Bordeaux, and he was very sealous in endeavour¬ 
ing to direct the attention of (bis body more to physical 
Kienco. He seems at this time to have been very much 
impreosed with tho importance of physical soienoe, which 
he afterwards neglected altogether for the punuit of moral 
uienoo. About this time he wrote his ' Physical History of 
the Antient ond Modern World,’ which was published in 
1719. Ho shortly returned however, and allowed the Aca¬ 
demy likewise to return, to literature; and he now wrote 
several small essays on literarv subjeiits, which ware re^ 
at meetings of the Academy, in 1781 appeand the work 
which first brought him fhme, the ’ Lettres Fersanet,’ which 
was published anonymously, but the author soon became 
known. 'The popularity of these letters was so great, that, 
M Montesquieu soys in o prefisce to • Inter edition) * Btmfc 


sellers used to go about the street, catching every unu by 
tbc sleeve, and begging, “ Pry’i heo, write fur me siimc Pit- 
siun Letters.” ’ 

His rlassical romance, called ‘ Lc Temple du Giiclo,' was 
publUb'cd in 1725. In tbc eouriie of the next yeur MuiitoM- 
uiuu formed tho resolution of retiring from his judtcuil 
uties, and of devoting himwlf entirely to literatuiu. IK- 
accordingly sold his presidentship. A vacancy occurring 
shortly ancr in the French Academy, on the death of M. do 
Sucy, Montesquieu bocamu a candidate for tiic vacant place. 
His principal claim to the distinction was derived from tbc 
‘ Lettres Persancs,' but these seemed likely for a lime to bo 
the chief obstacle to his success. Notwillistamling their 
eneral popularity, an outcry bud been raised against tliem 
y many on the ground nf irreligious tendency; and the 
Cardinal de Floury, the chief mimster. now wrote to (ell the 
president uf tho Acivleiuy that the king Would refuse his 
eunsent to tho election of tbc author of so irreligious a work 
as the ‘ Lettres Persanos.' The course taken by Montes- 
miicu for the purpeso of overcoming the royal upposiliuii 
does not seem to have been the most straighlfonvanl ami 
manly. lie imnicdiatuly published, according to Voltaiiu, 
a new edition of the' Lettres,’ in which the passages objci led 
to wore omitted or softened; and'havinz carried tins edition 
to the minister, and having disavowed all the obnoxious 
passages uf the earlier editions, ho BUcccc<lud in changing 
the king's resolution. (Ecrivains Franfois du Sicrle fie 
Louis XIV.) 

D'Alembert gives a somewhat dilfereiit account: hut 
inasmuch as tins ap|iears in an Huge, it is to be ivecivcii 
with suspicion. There seems indeed to be no authority for 
the statement which D’Alembert makes, and which is in¬ 
deed unnecessary if the contents of the book were suuh ns 
tbc minister could approve of. that several letters by unulhec 
hand were inserted by (be printer of the book. The writer 
uf the life of Montesquieu, in tbc ‘ Bingraphio UnivcrselU-,’ 
rejects D’Alembert’s account, and, adraiiting that Kluntes- 

S iieu disavowed the obnoxious passages of his work when 
ey were likely to stand in the way of his ambition, at¬ 
tempts to justify him on the ground that the work had beoii 
published anonymously; that he had never since put his 
name to it, and that tlierc was in cousoquenco no fraud in 
disavowing that of which ho bad never acknowledged the 
authorship. 

Tho result however was that Montcsiyuicu gained the 
8 up|M)rt of the minister, and was elected a meiubcr of the 
Academy. Ho shortly after set out on an extensive course 
of travels. He went first to Vienna, where be bad much in¬ 
tercourse with the celebrated Prince Eugene; then Iruieliyd 
through Hungary and Italy, staying fur some time nl Ve¬ 
nice. at Home, and at Genoa. He uoxt tnivclleil through 
Germany into Holland, and thence, in company witli lord 
Chesterfield, he came to England. In England he stayed 
(wo ye-ars, receiving groat attentions from the great, whether 
by rank or by rciiutution, ami collecting materials as be 
hud done aliio in tuo other counttios which ho hud visited, 
for his great work. 

On his rctunt to Francu he spt'nt two years in studious 
retirement in the country. lie published in 1734 his woik 
on the causes of the ‘Greatness and Decline of the R>>mans:’ 
and immediately after its publication he set to work to pre¬ 
pare the ‘ Esprit des Lou.' He was engaged upon this for 
fourteoii years; and lie tells us that very oneit, fiighlened 
with the greatness of his task, ho was disposed to abandon 
it. When at lust it was completed, he submitted it to the 
judgment of bis friend ilelvetius, who, by reason priiicipnlly 
of its desultory unconnected character, strongly di'isuuded 
him from publication. But whatever misgivings Montes¬ 
quieu may have bod while tbo work vras in progress, were 
now entirely removed; and undelcrred bv the remon- 
stranoea of Helvetius, he published, and ho had his toward 
ill an almost universal admiruiion. Montesquieu did not 
very long survive the publication. IIo diml iu February, 
1755, after a short but severe 111111*88. 

The personal character of Mmilcsquicu was in cv-ory 
respect excellent. He had married at the age of twenty- 
six, and ilia family consislcil of a son aud two daughters, 
'nirough life he practised a ririd economy, on tho principle, 
as wo are told by M. d'Alumw^rt, that he ought to tran>- 
mit bis patrimony unimpaired to bis children; but he took 
caro tliat his economy should not stand in the way uf cha¬ 
rity. In tbo intercourse of society Montesquieu appears to 
have been agreeable without being briUiaut. 
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The vritingt of Montesquieu show much vaneljr of talent. 
Even if the * Esprit des Lois’ bad not been written, the 
author of the * Lettres Persaties,’ remarkable for their re¬ 
fined humour, and of the ‘ Temple du Gnide,’ an exquisite 
little romance, could not have been foi^utlen. And without 
disparaging at ail the merits of Montesquieu’s great and 
best known work, it may be said that theso smaller produo* 
tioiis arc much more perfect in their kind than is we ‘ Ee* 
prit ileii Lois’ as a treatise on political science. The chief 
inoritfi of tliis work are its agreeable style, its various know¬ 
ledge, its ingenious and at tlic same time sensible mode of 
trcaimg the art of government, and its enlightened advo¬ 
cacy of what, not very doflnit^ or correnlly, are called the 
principles of civil liberty. The last-mentioned merit is 
greater on account of the time at which the work appeared. 
The defects of the work, on the other band, are want of 
st'stem. shallowness, uot so much of knowledge os of 
tfiought, and (what is at once a sign and a-cunscquence of 
this shallowness) an undue exaltation of experience over 
principles. Tbo time again at which the work appeared 
will serve in the wav of extenuation of these defects; and it 
is to be rciDuinbered also that the plan of the work is pro- 
fi'ssodly iiiduclivu pither than bcicntific. 

Tlie ' Esprit des Luis' has given uccosiun to a work by 
M. ^•stult de Tracy, which, though partaking in some do- 
greo uf the vagueness of Montci-quiou’s work, is very valu- 
ai)lo butK in itself and as a commentary on the ' Esprit des 
Luis.’ Its title is * Coromciilaire sur I’Ksprit des Lois.’ 

MONTEVIDEO, orS. FELIPE DE MONTEVIDEO, is 
(ho capital uf the ri;publiu of Uruguay, or Banda Oriental, in 
South America. It is situated in Hi' 6. lat. and 06'^ J u' 
W. long., and built on a small promontory, which forms the 
eastern sliore of itsbarbour, the western consisting of another 
projecting point connected with a hill, from wltich the town 
lim received its name. It is 130 miles frum Cape S. Mary, 
wliich forms the northern point uf thu entrance of the La 
Plata river, and oppoeko the town the river is still 70 miles 
wide. Its harbour is more than 4 miles loug and more 
than 2 miles wide, but too sballuw for largo vessels; it is 
also exposed to the pa/nperoi, or south-western winds, 
which blow over the extensive plains called pampas with 
exceedingly great force. With all these disadvantaKs, it 
is the best borbour on the brood eestuary of the T.A Plata 
river. The town is iu general wull built, the streets being 
wide, straight, and intersecting each other at right angles: 
they are paved, and have narrow footways. Tlio houses 
are built «i(h teste, and have tiat roofs and parapets. The 
cathedral, dudicated to the apostles S. Felipe and S. Jago, 
is not dislinguifched by its arcbitccturu, nor arc there any 
other public buildings of note. Moiitovidco is a very 
healthy place, but suffers from waul uf wood and water. 
The inhabitants use rain-water, which is collected in cis- 
iuriis piacui in the court-yard of each house; but there aru 
also some wells dug near the sea-shore, from which water 
is brought in carts for the supidy uf the town. The popu- 
laliun, which, before ISlil, is stated to haw amounted to 
.'tO.UUU or even 36,000 souls, was reduced by war and a 
siege, which the town bad to sustain against the Brazilians, 
to Id,000 souls: but it bos probably again increased during 
the last ten years. lU commerce is increasing. Tbo prin¬ 
cipal articles of export ore the produce of the numerous 
benls of the country, os bides, salted and Jerked beef, tallow, 
and horns, to a very considerable amount. 

(Henderson’s Histvty qf Brazil; and Brackentidge’s 
Vr/yage to South America.) 

MONTEZUIdA. fMaxico] 

MONTFAUCON. BERNARD DE, a Benedictine of 
the congregation of St. Maur, and a very learned antiquary, 
wns born Janua^ 17th, 1606, at Soulage in Languedoc. 
He was the sou of Tlmoloon do Montfaueon, lord of Roque- 
taillade and Conillac, and wu the second of four brothers, 
lie has himself preserved, in bis ‘Bibliotheca Bibltolhe* 
carum MSS.,’ the pedigree of bis Ikmily, which was origin¬ 
ally from Ciamny. Hu early studies were, eondueted tot 
in his fatlier's castle at Roqueiaillade. and afterwards among 
the religious at Limoux. His Orst profession in life was 
military, and he served in one or two campaigns in Ger¬ 
many under marshal Turenne. The death of bis parents 
however, and of an officer of distinctim under whom be bad 
fought, induced him, aftn two years, to change bis plan of 
lifSi; and at the age of twenty, in 1675. he ent«^ the con- 
gngktion of St. Maor. In this leonied Society he bad 
every opportunity to improve his csxly oducation. 


His first work was a supplement to Cotelerius, entitled 
* Analecta Gimca,’ 4lo., Paris, 1686, with notes by him and' 
the fathers Anthony Pouget and James Lopin. In 1600 
he published a small volume entitled * La Vcriid do I'Hls- 
toire de Judith,' 12mo. His next important work was a 
new edition of Sk Athanasius, in Greek and Latin, 3 vols. 
folio, a labour which estahliabed bis reputation as a profouiiil 
schdlar. 

In the same year Montfaueon, who had turned his 
thoughts to more extensive collections of antiquities than 
bad tlien oppeored, determined to visit Italy for the uuriio>e 
of consulting the manuscripts in to Italian library. In 
this pursuit lie passed three years, and upon his return in 
1702, published an account of his journey and researclics in 
bis ‘ Diarium Italicum.’ 

During Moutfaucon’s residence at Romo ho hold the 
office of pcoeuratui-geDcral of bis congregation at (bat 
court; and while thero, in 1699, published a little volunio 
in vindication of the Benodictiuo edition of the works of St. 
Augustin, in 11 vols. fol., to publication of which liml 
been begun by some able men of bis Order, at Antwerp, 
in 1679, and was not eompletoJ till 1700, In I7(iii 
Montfaueon published, in 2 vols. fuL, u collcctiun of (lie 
antiont Greok ecclesiastical writers, with a Latin truii.^da- 
tion, notes, dissertations, &c., and in 1708 hie' Paluogia- 
phiaGrsoca.’ In 1709 he published ‘ Philo-Judaus cm u 
Coiitemplstive Life,’ in French.' Lc Livre de Philon do la 
Vic Conlomplativo,’ &C., translated from the Greek, with 
notes, and an attempt to prove that tho Tbcrapculm uf 
whum Philo speaks were Christians; and in 171U an ‘Epis- 
tola ’ on the fact mentioned by Rufinus that St. Atbunosiioi 
baptised children when binniclf a child. This was followed 
in 1713by an edition of what remains of the’Hoxapla’uf 
Origen, 2 vols. fol, and an edition of the works of Sl.Ciiry- 
sostom, begun in 1718, and completed in 1738, 13 vols. ful. 

In 1715 lie published liis * Bihliotbcca Cosliniana,'iii]., 
Paris; and in 1719, tbo year in which he was chuscii n 
member of tbo Academy of Inscriptions and BcUes-Iaittrus, 
bis great work, entitled ‘ L’Antiquitc Expliqutie et liepru- 
sentre en Figures,’ Paris. 5 vols. fol, to wliicli. iu 1724, was 
added a Supplement in 5 vols. This was followed by an¬ 
other interesting work, ‘ Les Monumeus de la Monarcbio 
Fraiifoise,’ 5 vols. fol„ Paris, 1729-1733. His lost and not 
the least important of bis works was bis * BibUolhocu Bib- 
liotocuruRi MSS. nova,’ 2 vuU. fo)., Paris, 1739. Muni- 
faucon died suddenly at the abbey of St. Germain de Pics, 
December 21, 1741, at the advanced age of eighty-seven. 
Besides to works already enumerated, be contribute many 
ourions and valuable essays on subjects uf antiquity to the 
Memoirs of the Academy uf InscriptionsAud Bellos-,t^ttres. 
as well as to other literary journals. (Moreri, Did. Iliil.; 
Chalmers's Biorr. Diet., vol. xxii., p. 298-303.) 
MONTFERRAND. [Clkrmont.] 
MONTPLANQUIN. [Lot bi Garoiwe.] 
MONTFORT. [Illk bt Vilainb ; Skink kt Oise.1 
MONTFORT. SIMON DE. [Hewry III.] 
MONTGOLFIER. CBalloon.] 

MONTGOMERY. [Montoomerysbire.] 
MONTGOMERYSHIRE, a county of North Wales, 
bounded on the north by Denbighshire, on tlie east and 
south-east by Shropshire, on tho south by Radnorsliire. on 
the south-west by Cardiganshire, and on tho west and 
uorlh-west by Merionethshire. Its form is compact, and 
approximates to that pf an oblong quadrangle, having its 
sides respectively fiicing the north-east, north-west, south¬ 
east, and south-west: to length of the quadrangle from 
norUi-east to south-west varies from 23 to 40 miles; the 
breadth from 19 to 33 miles. The area of the county is 
estimated at 839 square miles; it is tho second of tbn 
Welsh counties in extent, being inferior only to Caermartheu- 
shiro (974 square miles). The population, in 1631, was 6’6,482, 
which gives 79 inhabitants to a square mile. In amount of 
population it ia to fifth of the Wolsh counties, being infe¬ 
rior to Pembrokeshire, but superior to Caemarvonshim ■ in 
density of population it is the ninth, being inferior to (^r- 
diganshire, but exceeding Brecknockshire, Honteomery, 
which gives name to the county, is 150 miles fhim London, 
in a diraet lino -DWtb-west; 168 milm by to road through 
WoroesCer, Ts^ury, Ludlow, and Bishop's Castle; or 174 
miles by Birmingham and Shrewsbury. 

Burmee astd usolcm.—Hontgomenihira fe ehtitsly an 
inlaed eoon^ and bwngs whdfy to tbe meantainous tract 

of Wales. Tiw nortb-westem .border toward Usnwatbi 
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sliiro ii occupied by the Benryn Mountains, apd when these 
fumt two branoho* enclosing the valley of tbo Dovey. the 
south-eastern branch belongs in great dogroo to Monteo* 
tncryshire. It separates the basin of the Povey fkx>m inot 
of the Severn. 

Tho louth-eastorn border is occupied by tho heights 
which extend from the nciglibourhooduf Shrowsbui-y across 
ClunForostto Rhayader in Radnorshire. Irregular branches 
from those two principal chains occupy thu intermodiato 
part of tho county, and are separated by narrow valleys 
watered by tho various streams that tlow into the Severn, 
to (he basin of which tho whole county belongs, except that 
rart which is enclosed between tho two branches of the 
Berwyn chain, and which belongs to the basin of the 
Dnvpy. The principal peaks are (jefn Udio, Craig Mwvs, 
Moel Angel, nwlch y-redwyn, Mynydd Ceinmes, andMool 
Fic, in the Berwyn chain ■, and the Breiddin hills (Moot 
Gulpho, MovI Kainmou, andCefh Cistyll) abput 1-iOO foot 
high; Long Mountain, 1330 feet; Kerry HUh and Llan- 
diniim Mciumain, IHOd feet high, in the chain that skirts 
tiu) Shropshire and Radnorshire border. Ptiulimmon 
belongs to the Berwyn chain, and is partly in this muiily, 
but its summit (2463 feet) is just within the border of Car* 
<ii,:(aushirc. 

The county is almost entirely occupied by tho slate rocks 
which overspread so largo a portion of Wales. The prin- 
ripnl exceptions are the Breiddin bills, which are composed 
of rucks of very varied elmraeter, granite, greciistouo, and 
vonghnuurate; and a small tract at the eastern angle of the 
noimty, near the iunctiun of the Severn and tho Vyruwy, 
where the new red-sandstone, or red marl of Cheshire and 
Sluvpshire, is found. The mineral treasures arc not very 
abundant. Lead and sine aro procured from mines near 
LInngynng or Llangynnog, in the hills that bound tho 
vniloy of the Tanad or Tanat; load in the Berwyn moun¬ 
tains near Plinlimmon, and copper and sine between Llau- 
fylliii and Oswestry, on tho Shropshire border. Millstones 
are quarried in the Breiddin hills; stone for other pur¬ 
poses, in tho neighbourhood of Plinlimmon; slates of 
rather inferior quality at Llangyniog in tho vale of the 
Tmiat, at Llanwddyn in thu Vale of the Vyrnwy, in the 
hills near Llanidloes, and at Machynlleth; and a little coal 
uiid limestouo near the border of Shropshire. 

Uydrograpla/, Communicationi, —Tlie Severn is the 
priiicinal river of the county; it rises just within tho bonier 
tuwunUCnrdigansbire, on the eastern side of Plinlimmon, 
and (Iowa east about twelve milos to Llanidloes, receiving 
Dt that town theClywedog, a river of about the same length 
ns the Severn itself, and a number of small brooks. From 
Ltanidlucs (he Se>'etQ flows north-east in a winding chan¬ 
nel nbuut thirty-eight miles, post Newtown and Welsh Pool, 
to tho junction of the Vyrnwy on the border of the county 
towanls Sliropshire. A little below tho junction of the 
Vyruwy the Severn quits the border to enter Shropshiro. 

Between eight anu nine miles below Llanidloes it re¬ 
ceives tho Tirtnnon. eleven or twelve miles long, and the 
Afon Qarno, of about the same length; about nine miles 
lower down it receives the Mule, eleven miles long; and 
abuut tve miles lower still the Rbiw, which is soventeen 
or eighteen miles long, and the Camlet, about twenty miles 
long; this last rises in Shropshire near the bill called 
Stiper Stones, six miles west-north-west of Church Strut- 
ton, All these stteauM, except the Mule and the Camlet, 
join the ^vern on the left battk. That part of the course of 
the Severn which lies in Montgomerysbira or on the border 
m» be estimated at flfty-ooe miles. 

The Yytnwy rises on the bordw near Bwlch^-Pawl, and 
receives a number of small streams, as the Bunant, the 
Afon (jledig, the Afon Oynnan, the Olaagwm, and the 
Cowni; It flows south-east in a winding chanaal twenty-two 
miles to tho’junction of the Twnb, twentj-ona mitas long, 
which reeoivoi the Branwy and other small streams^ and 
nassas lianfoir. Fhom tfaa junetioa of tha Twroh the 
Vyrnwy flows nine miles till it leeeivM the Cain, ataveD or 
twelve miles long, from above Uanyllin; and about a mile 
lower down (he’nnat. Tbo Twroh joins it on the right, the 
Cain and the Tafiat on the left bank. The Tanat riass near 
IVim-y-Sarn on the Merkme^btre binder, and flows oast- 
south-east into the Vyrnwy, chiefly in Montgqmei^IuMf 
liartly on tho Denbighshire border, and for tvm or' ttuwo 
miJos in Shropshire; it raoeivas the Rhaiadr, the Afon 
Farrog in Montgomeryshire, and tho Ymteb on tha border 
of Moati^inenwiTa and Denbighshire. £rotn tbo JnnbtlMt 


of tho Tanat the Vyrnwy flows about 9 miles furth« to its 
junction with the Severn; its whole course U about 4S miles. 

Tbo southern part of the county is watered by the Wye^ 
an important tributary of the Severn, which rises on the 
south-cut side of Plinlimmon near the source of the Severn, 
and flows south-east tliirtccn or fourteen miles into Raduor- 
sUiro, receiving liy the way tho Tarrenig, the BiduOk add tho 
Nant-y-Durrol. 

Tho Uuvoy chiefly belongs to Merionethshire. [Mxbio- 
rrKTHSKiKE.j It outers Montgumoryshirc about four miles 
below Diiias-y-Muwddy, and flows a^ut nine or ten miles to 
the ueigbbourliood of Machynlleth, where it again touches 
Merionethsliire. Its remaining course is betweenMorioneth 
shire on the lumh-west, and MontgorocrysUire end Cardi¬ 
ganshire on the i>outh-cast. Of its tributaries thu Ta&log 
and tha Cwmcelli partially, and the Afon Yale, the Crewy, 
and the Dutas entirely, buloni; to this county. The Lyfn 
Nuiil, another feeder, separates Muntgomeryghiru from 
Cardiganshire. The Dulos lias its source in the Gbs I.lyn, 
a 8m»l lake not a mile in extent in any direction, but yet 
tho largest in tlio county. 

Of these rivers only the Severn and the Dovey arc navigable 
in that part which belongs to this county. The navigatiun 
of tho &vcrn begins at Welsh Pool; that of the Dovey m 
the neighbourhood of Machynlleth: the length of tho 
Severn navigation in nr upon the border of this county is 
about eleven miles; that of the Dovey five or six miles. 

Tlie only navigable canal is tho Montgomeryshire canal, 
which was commenced under an act obtained a.u. 1794. It 
commences in tho Severn at Newtown, and runs along the 
valley of that river pa.st Welsh Pool, about four miles below 
which it quits the immediate neighbourhood of the Suvcni, 
and runs northward to Llanymynccli and Llanyblod will 
in Shropshiro, where it joins a branch of the Ellesmere 
canal. Its whole length is twenty-seven miles, almost 
entirely in this county; it has a short branch below Welsh 
Pool to Guitslicld. I 

Tho principal roads which pass through this county are 
those from London by Slirewsbui^ to Caernarvon, Bar¬ 
mouth, Towyn, and Aberystwilli. The road to Caernurvon 
crosses tlio north-eastern side of the county near the Den¬ 
bighshire border, through Llanryllin and LUngynnog to 
Bala in Merionethshire. The Barmouth roail passes 
through tho centre of (hccountyby Welsh Poet and Llaufuir 
to Dinos-y-Muwddy in Mciiuncthshiro: that to Towyn 
branches from the Barmouth road butwoen Welsh Pool und 
Llanfuir, and runs througli Llanbrinmacr and Machynlleth. 
The Aberysiwitli road glasses through Montgomery ami 
along the valley of the Severn by Newtown and Llanidloes 
to iJangcrrig, and from tlionce by Uio valley of the \V)'e 
into (^i^iganshiro. Another road from London to .Alier- 
ystwith passes through Ludlow and Bishop's Cnstlo to New¬ 
town, wbero it joins the road just deseribeii. nuid fnim 
Bishop’s C^tle runs by Mentgomery to Welsh Pool; and 
another runs from Newtown to Uanbrinmacr and Towyn. 

Dicitinnt, Totem, Montgomeryshire takes its iiunio 
from tho town and castle uf Muuigomery, founded by Bald¬ 
win. lieutenant of the Marches to William the Conciueror 
and William Rufus, and recaptured probably from ihcWeU.h 
by Roger de Montgomery, carl of ShrewsbflW. who gave both 
to town and castle his owu name. The Weuh call tlic town, 
flrom the name of its original founder, Tre Fuldwyn, ond 
the county Sir Tro Fuldwyn. The county was furui^ in 
tho reign of Henry VIII. It is divided into nine hundreds, 
as follows' 


rtsio*. 

I'lWltioo. 

Vufi. in laii 

Llanryllin 

N. . 

6,b4') 

Deuddwr or Doythur N.E. . 

2,417 

pool 

. N.E. . 

9.Ud7 

Cawrsu . 

E. . 

2.712 

Mathrafal 

Central &N.W. . 


MaehvnUetb 

W. . 

7.927 

Llanidlocii 

. S. . 

18,169 

Montgomery 

. S.E. . 


Nowlown 

Ceulrol 

13,930 



60,482 


It contains the borough and market towns of Montgo¬ 
mery and Hociiynlletb, at one or other of wbieh the county- 
court and court of election for the county members are 
held; Newtown aud Welsh Pool, at which the usises aro 
now held in turn; Uanidioes aud Uaniyilia; and the 
maikot-iowB of LlanCiir. 
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Montgomery is tn tbe hundred of Mont^mery, 168 
miles from Loudon by Ludlow, or 174 by Shrewsbury. 
Haldwin or Baidwjn, who had been appointed lieutenant of 
tho Marrlics by William ttio Couquoror, built a castle or 
(liber niilitiiry post here, and laid tbe foundations of the 
town (a.u. 1002). Both appear to havo been almost imme* 
ilintcly captured by the Wefsb, from whom thev were taken 
(A.u. 1003) by RogerdeMoiitipimery, earl of Arundul 
niid Shrewsbury. The earl fortifietl the place and called it 
after his own name; but in 1094 it was taken by the 
Welsh, who put the garrison to the sword, and ravaged 
this part of the border-land. William Rufus assembled an 
army, repulsed them, and strengthened and provisioned the 
castle of Montgomery. It was however again taken and 
utterly destroyed by the Welsh; but after a severe cuntost 
the IVorman power prevailed, the Welsh were driven to 
their fastnesses, and the earl of Shrewsbury rebuilt tho 
ensile. This however appears to have shared the fate of 
Its predecessor, for Ilehry III. built s new castle hero, a.d. 
1221 , which was, ten years ailurwnrds, taken and burned W 
idewelyn, prince of North Wales. Monlgntnery afterwards 
formed part of the possessions of the Mortimer family. Iii 
the rivi! war of tlharlcs I. the castle was fortified for the 
king; but it was given up by the governor to thcParlismcn* 
tarians, and was shortly afterwai^ besieged by tbe Royal¬ 
ists. The advanco of a body of 3000 Parliamentary troops 
to its relief led to a desperate encounter, in which the Hoy- 
-jlisls (6000 strong) were defeated, with the loss of 600 
slain and MOO prisoticrs. The castle was afterwords dis- 
luaiitlcd by tho order of the House of Commons. 

Hio town is partly nn the slope and partly on the summit 
of a hill, which is commanded by a much loftier elevation in 
tho immediate neigh^urhood. It is a small place, consist¬ 
ing of four principal streets, which meet in the market¬ 
place in the centre of the town. The houses are well built 
and of rcspectahle appearance, and the town is the residence 
of several persons of small independence, to wlium its quiet 
situation and delightful environs, and tbe cheapness of 
living, render it attractive. It is not on any great thorough¬ 
fare, and has little trudo or manufueturo. Tliero is a weekly 
market on Thursday, well supplied with corn and provisions 
of all kinds. Tliere arc several yearly fairs. Tho pijpulation 
of the parish in 1831 was 1188, about one-third agri¬ 
cultural. 

Thu castle stood on a sleep projecting emincnco on the 
north side of tho town. The remoini consist of a fragment 
of a tower at tho south-west aiiglu and some portions of the 
walls: between the buildings and the precipitous side of thu 
hill abovo the town is a level space, probably used os a 
parade fur tlie garrison. This castle appears to have been 
dofended by four ditches cut in tho solid rock, and crossed 
by dr.'twbridges. The town itself was also defended by 
walls flanked with towers and secured by four gates; but 
of these defences there appear to be no other remains than 
a few trilling fragments of the wall. At the foot of the 
ciisIlc-liiU arc truces of a small fort, conjccturod to bo the 
original Norman castle erected by Baldwyn; and on a 
neighbouring lull, intersected in thu only ucccssiblo parts 
by decu ditchos, arc the remains of an extensive British 
camp, from whic^'is a fine view of the vale of Montgomery. 
Tlic church is an ontieiit cruciform building, not very largo, 
in t lie early English style, with a tower erected in the course 
of the present century. There are some interesting monu¬ 
ments in the church Tbe town-hall is a brick building, 
with a market-house undernoath; aiuUhcro is anew county 
gaol on tbe road to Shrewsbury. There is a mcoting-houee 
for Calvinistic Methodists. 

Montgomery is a corporate town; the limits of the bo¬ 
rough and parish arc the same. Tbe corporation consistedf 
at tno time of tbe Municipal CommissiDners' Reports, of 
72 resident bu^esies. Tltereisno town-counoil; nut two 
bailiffs, who have jurisdiction in the borough, are elected 
by the burgesses in common ball. Tbe cormration remsini 
unaltered by tbe Municipal Reform Act. The borough has 
roturned one member to parliament ftom tho time of 
Henry VIII. Llamdloes,lianfyl)in.MscbynlIeth, and Welsh 
Bool were formerly contributory boroughs, but had been 
disfrnnehisod for above a century before tbe Reform Act, 
by which they were restored,'aod Newtown added. The 
cDunty-Gontt and the elixtion for the county member are 
held eiihiir at MontgotbMy or Machynlleth. 

Tbe living is a vicarage in tho archdeaconry of Salop and 
diocese of Hereford, of the clear yearly value of 3471. 


There were, tn 1833, four day-sebools, with 1G7 children, 
and two Sunday-schools, with 133 children. One of the 
day-schools, with 42 children, was partly supported by an 
endowment and by donations. 

Machynlleth, or Macbynllaoth, is in the hundred of tho 
same name, 208 miles from I^mdon by Bishop's Ckistlo, New¬ 
town, and Llanidloes, or 213 miles by Shrewsoury and Welsh 
Pool. It has been commonly aaserlod to have boon a 
Roman station, and some regard it as the Haglove of tlio 
• Notitiabut the atation was probably at Cofyn Caer, near 
Pennal, or Penalt, in tho neighbourhood of Machynlleth, 
but in an adjoining county. [Merionethsmiae.] It was at 
Machynlloth that Owen 61}'ndwr held a parliament or as¬ 
sembly of the chief men of Woles, a-d. 14(12. by which his 
titio to tho principality was formally ackuowldduetl. 

The parish is very extensive, and comprehend# three 
townships, of whidi two, Uwch-y-Garreg and Is-y-Garreg, 
are entirely rural. The towii is near tho conlluencu of 
tbe Dulas with the Dovey. It is neatly and regularly 
built, ond consists of two principal streets in tho form of 
a H : the streets are wide and spacious. Thoro is a town- 
hall and market-house, a plain building: the anlieiit building, 
in which tho parliomout of Glyndwr assembled, is still 
standing, but is converted to private use. The cliurcli, 
rebuilt, with the exception of tho tower, in the present 
century, is tolorably large. There arc scvural dissenting 
places of worship, and there ore national school-rooms. 

The population, in 1831, was 2381, of which 1G67 persons 
were in the town liberty or township; of the population of 
Uwch-y-6arrcg and Is-y-Garrcg townships, more than half 
.was agricultural; ofthepopulationoftbe town liberty scarcely 
any. The chief manufacture of the town and ueiclibour- 
hood is that of ‘webs,* or coarse woollen cloths and coaixc 
tianncis: there arc many carding-enginesand fulling-inills; 
the weaving is generally done at tho wcavora* own cottag(»; 
the goods aro chiefiy sent to the market at Welsh Pool. A 
good deal of tanning is done. Slutu is quarried in the 
neighbourhood. The river Dovoy is navigable to within 
two miles of tho town, and affords facilities for tho export of 
oak-bark and timber, and the import of corn, coals, culm, 
limestone, raw hides, and other articles. 

The markets arc on Wednesday and Saturday, and there 
are at least six fairs iu tbe year. 

Muchjnllotli was formerly a parliamentary borough, con¬ 
tributory to Montgomery; and after being disfrunchisod 
above a century, was restored by Ihc Reform Act; tho 
parliamentary limits include tho town liberty and a small 
portion of the township of Is-y-Garrug. 

The living is a rootory, in the diocese and archdeaconry 
of St. Asaph, of tbe clear yearly value ofOOl.. with n globe- 
house. 

There were, in 1833, in the town liberty, one day-school, 
with 39 children; one day and Sunday national school, with 
126 children; and four Sunday-schools, with 663 scholars, 

‘ men, women, and children, of all ages, who continue to 
attend during the whole of their lives.’ Tbe other two 
townships had two day-schools, with 41 children; and six 
Sunday-schools, with 486 scholars. 

The county court is occasionally held, and tbe oleAion of 
tho county member occasionolly takes plac^ at Machynlleth. 

Newtown (in Welsh, Tre Newydd) is in tho bundr^ of 
Nowtown, 173 miles from London by Bishop’s Castle. Little 
is known of the origin and early history of this place; tho 
increase of the flannel manufocture has brought it promi¬ 
nently into notice. It is in a delightful valley on the right 
or south bonk of the Severn, over which there is a stone 
bridge of three arches, erected a fow years since in placo of 
a more antient one of wooiL There is another stone bridge 
of one arch on the road to Welsh Pool, over a brook fhlluig 
into tbe Severn. Tbe older house* are usually of timber 
and brick, but the houses of later erection are of more re¬ 
spectable appearanoe. The market-ball, a plain building, 
stands very inconveniently in tbe midst of the principal 
street. Ilie church is an antient structure, of little areni- 
tocturnl pretensioiiB: tlie steeple is low, and is surmounted 
by a wmon bel&y. There are in it some marble monu¬ 
ments of Ae Pryce Amily; and a beautifol carved screen, 
dividing tbe obanoel from tbe nave, said to have been 
brought, to^hw with the font, from the abbey of CwmHtr, 
in RadnorAire. There are Mveral places of worship for 

different dissenting sects. On the north bank of the 
Severn, in the townsl^w of Heodidley and Gwretydd, in the 
parish of LlwUwehaiam, a nbuib bM been formed, which 
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received, aad lO ell probability will receive, great ad¬ 
ditions. 

•' By the Reform Act, Newtowa wee added as » eoDtributery 
orough to Montgomery. The borough oonpreheade the 
srish of Newtown end the townships of Hendidley and 
jlweslydd, in the parii^ of Lloollwcheiam. Its boundaries 
Delude a considerable ronl district; but fh>m the thriving 
unditioD of the plac^ the extension of the town in every 
lireetion may be anticipated, and the fhrmen ate said to 
se oonneetod with the flannel &oteriea io the town. The 
number of IB/, bouses within the boundary was estimated 
by the Boundary CommissioDen at 262. 

The population of the parish of Newtown in 1831 was 
IS50, stout one-sixth agricultural; that of Llanllwcbaiam 
was about 200S, less than half agricultural: together 6565, 
which about 5000 were resident immediately in the town 
cr suburb. The staple monuibeture of Newtown is that of 
naiiiiel, which is of excellent quality: the manufketure is 
carried on chiefly in factories, and u conducted with skill. 
I'bc quality of the water is also considered to conduce to the 
iguodnoss of the fabric. There are several fulling-mills and 
iplcaching-groundt. lliete are potteries, tan-yards, and 
{piilt-kilns: machinery of various descriptions is maiiu- 
;j|h(-ture<l. Tlic Montgomery Canal commences at this town; 
there is a largo busin; and around this, or along the banks 
of the canal, are limc-kilns, and convenient wharfs and 
yards f»r landing and storing coals, bricks, slatos, timber, 
and other articles. There are three weekly markets; on 
Tuesday for corn and provisions, on Thursday for flannels 
(lotely established), and on Saliinlny for provisions. Thero 
arc several yearly fairs, ouu of ibein a considcrablo fair for 
sheep and pigs. Pctly-scssioiis arc held in the town; un<I, 
by order issued in a late Gazette, the winter assizes are Co 
bo hold boro. It has been thought that thd county gaol 
was formerly at Newtown: a public house, lately and 
perhaps still in existence, was called the Old daol. 

The living is a rectory, of the clear yearly value of 406/., 
with a gleb^housc: that of Llanllwchaiam is a vicarage, of 
the clear yearly value of 355/., with a glebe-house: both 
are in the archdeaconry and diocese of St. Asaph, and in 
the gift of the bishop. 

TWewere, in 1833, in Newtown and Llanllwchaiam 
parishes, thirteen day-schools, with 355 children, and six 
Sunday-schools, with 1540 scholars. 

Welsh Pool (80 called to distinguish it fVom the town of 
Poole, io Dorsetshire) is locally in the hundred of Pool, 
171 miles from London by Shrewsbury, or 170 by Ludlow, 
Bishop’s Castle, and Montgomery, liiu town dorives its 
name from a deep pool or lake, c^led Llyn Du. near which 
it is situated: from the same circumstance of its situation, 
the town is called, in Welsh, Tro Llyn. Cadwgou, a powerful 
chieftain of the district of ^wys, Iman to build a castle 
hvre A.D. 1109, but it was left unfinished at his death. It 
was completed by another; and in 1191 was taken, after a 
long siege, by tbe English, who repaired and sUengthened 
the defences. It was retaken, a.d. 1 197, by the Welsh of 
Powysland; but these having taken part with the English, 
tho castle was taken flrom them (a.i>. 1223), and dismantled 
fay the prince of North Wales. This castle was afterwards 
restored, and received the name of Powys Castle, which it 
still retains. The castle was fortified in the civil war of 
Charles I. by Lord Fbwys. the owner of it, who embraced 
tlie king’s party. It was obliged to surrender, a.d. 1644, to 
ibeparuamentary ewnmander, Sir Thomas Middleton. 

The town is near tbe left or west bank of tbe Severn, in 
a hollow opening upon that river, and watered by two 
brooks whicli flow into the Severn- It consists of two parts, 
Pool Town and Welsh Town. The principal street runs 
east and west, and other streets branch from or intersect 
this at right angles. Tbe main street is well paved; the 
houses are chiefly of brick, respectable, and buUt with a 
regularity not usual in Welsh towns; and from this eiroum- 
slanee, and from the predominanoe of the English languue, 
Welsh Pool night m taken for an Bngluli town. Toe 
building used as a town and county ball, with a space 
beneath for • corn-market, is in the centre of tbe prindpal 
street Tbe church is spaoteus and bandsoma; it was 
rebuilt, with the exception of the ebanoel and the tower, in 
the latter half of the last century, and enlaiged in the 
eouise of tbe present century. It is situated on a steep 
slope, and some parts of the woiehy^ an higher than 
tho church. Thera are several dissenting meeting-houses, 
and s handsome building for the national schools. 
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Tbe population of the parish of Pool (which is extensive, 
and has a detached portion in the hundred of Cawrsc) was. 
in 1831, 4533. Tho principal manufacture is that of flannel, 
but it is not carried on so extensively as at Nuwiown, 
Llanidloes, and Llanbrynmair. The place was however 
for many years the chief marl for the flannels and webs 
of tbe counties of Montgomery and Merioneth; but within 
the lost iew yean an attempt has been made to make 
Newtown tbe mart fur flannels. Thero are several malt- 
kilns. and a stono-quarn in or near tho town. The market 
fur provisions is on Monday, that for flannels on every 
alternate Thursday. The Montgomeryshire (^iial passes 
close to the town, and tho navigation of the Severn begins 
hero. There ore sevural yearly fairs. Putty-sessions arc 
held here, and the spring assizes fur the county. The wintm- 
assizes have been lately removed to Newtovm. 

Welsh Pool received at an uarly period a charter of in¬ 
corporation from tho lords of Powys; but the governing 
chartor is of James I. By the Municipal Reform Act thu 
corporation consists of four aldermen and twelve counctUurs. 
Tile borough has a commission of the peace. The corporate 
jurisdiction extends over (be wbolo parish, and parts of 
some other parishes. The borough was aiitiently contribu¬ 
tory to Montgomery, but had lost tho franchise for more 
than a century when it was restored by the Parliamentary 
Reform Act. Tbo parliatucniary borough includes nearly 
thu whole of Pool parish, and a small part of the parish of 
Guilsllcld. 

The living of Welsh Pool is a vicarage, in the tircli- 
dcaconry and diocese of Su Asaph, of the clear yearly value 
of'ifJ/., with a glebe-housc. 

There were iu the {larish, in 1833, twelve day-schools, 
with 303 children; two national schools, with 233 chihlren; 
and three Sunday-schools, with 550 children. Two of the 
day-schools have a small endowment, for which some of the 
chihlren arc educated. ^ 

Powys Castle is in a spacious wcll-wuoded pai k, ou thu 
south side of the town. It stands ou a rooky ridgo or ele¬ 
vation, and is built of rvd-sandstonc, whence its aiilient 
name of Castoll Coch, or Red Cosllo. The different parts 
of this castle aro of various dales, and in varying and incon¬ 
gruous styles of architecture. Thu repairs lately carrieil ou 
under tho direction of Sir Robert Smirkc, which arc said to 
* accord with tho original design of tho antient edifice,’ 
have perhaps removed these incongruities. Tlio interior 
has a heavy and gloomy appearaAce; but it is adorned with 
portraits and other paintings, some of them by the best 
matters, statues, vases, and other antiquities. The gardens 
are (unless lately altered) laid out in the old stylo, with 
terraces, clipped shrubs, and the remains of waterworks. 
Powys Castlo is the seat of the Clive family. 

Uanidloes is in the hundred of Llanidloes, 186 miles 
from London, through Bishop’s C^tle and Newtown. The 
town is in a pleasant vale watered by the Severn, on tbe 
south-east bank of which, 12 miles from its source, tbo town 
stands. The hills which bound this vale are chiefly laid out 
in sheep-walks. Uanidloes consists of two ptiucipal streets, 
crossing each other at right angles, and of some inferior 
ones. The houses were a few years since almost entirely 
built with timber frames and the inlurvflls filled up by 
laths and mud or plaster; many were roofed with slabs of 
oak timber, cut into tho form of slates; the streets, which 
ore wide, were also disfigured by ashes or other refuse 
heaped up in ftont of the bouses. But of late years great 
improvements have been made; many houses of better con¬ 
struction havo been erected in tho room of older structures, 
and tho street nuisances hare been cleared awav. There 
are two bridges over the Severn, one of them is u bandsome 
stone brid» of three arches. The market or town-house is 
in the middle of the town: it is a massy buildingframed with 
timber and the intervals filled up of lath and plaster or mud. 
’The church consists of a navu and aisle suparaied from each 
other by ourious cluslcrod pillars, the capitals of which are 
deoorat^ with palm-leaves. The roof of tho nave Is adorned 
vrith earvetl figures of cherubim holding shields charged 
with exquisitely carved armorial bearings. The columns 
and the carved work of tho roof oro said to have been 
brought from Cwm Hir Abbey in Radnorthira. There are 
■everal dimming places of worship. 

Tbe parish is very extensive, moludi^ large tracts of 
waste land on tbe slope of Plinlimmon. 'Im population in 
1831 was 4189, of which population 2582 persona were in 
the townahip of Llanidloes. The staple manufiicture of 
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the place is flannel. There arc sewrol fuctorios for carding 
and spinning the wool, and fulling-mills. The weaving is 
done chictlv at Uic weavers’ houses, llainiul mode 

here is jK^rtiups not so flne os Uiul of Newtown, but more 
durable. Tliuru are, in and round the town, several malt- 
houses or kilns llour-inills, and tan-yards. jCoarse slate 
nnd building-stone arc quarried in the surrounding bills. 
There is a market on Saturday for wool, corn, and provi¬ 
sions ; and several fidrs in the year, some of which are grust 
slieep-foirs. 

Uanidloes is a corporate town, but the corporation is not 
noticed in the Municipal Reform Act, or in the Corpora¬ 
tion Commissioners’ Reports. It was antiently a contri¬ 
butory borough to Moolgomery, and, like Marliynlleth, 
Llanfyllin, and Wvlsh Pool, was restored by the Rofurm 
Act, after a disfranchisement of a century. The boundary 
of the restored borough is much mure cotuprchciisivo than 
that of the old borough. The number of qualifying (i.e. 
lot.) houses within the boundary was cstimatou by the 
Boundary Commissioners at J‘24. 

Tlio living of Lanidlocs is a vicarage in the peculiar iuris- 
diction of the bishop of Bangor; its clear yearly value is 
151/., with a glebe-house. 

Tlicro were in the parish in 1833 five day-schools (one 
partly supported by subscription), with 204 Kbolars, and 
seventeen aunday-schools, with 2084 scholars. The following 
observations, from the overscurs, are of importance, as explain¬ 
ing the nature of Welsh dissenting Sunday-schools. *Thcy 
ore a kind of mixed congregation of all ages, parents with 
their chililroDihuadsuflamilies with their servants. . . . The 
jiumbor of children, under 14 years uf oge, taught to road 
at these meetings scarcely amounts to ono-thirdoi the whole 
number returned; the rest being engaged in reading, 
repeating portions of scripture, or catechisms from memory, 
intenuixva with praying and singing, making them upon 
the whole religious meetings rather than schools.’ 

Llaiifyllin, or Ltnnvvilin, is in ttic hundred of /..tanfyllin. 
179 miles from J./)ndon, by Shrewsburv and Llandrinio 
Bridge, or IRO miles by Shrewsbury and Muntford Bridge; 
in a pleasant volley watered by the Cain, an afllucut of the 
Vyrnwy. The town is on the south bunk of the Cain, and is 
very small. The jtriiicipal street runs east and west, and is 
crossed by the Abel brook, which iluws into the Cain; over 
this brook is a neat bridge. Tlic-ro is a tuwn-hall, a neat 
brick building with a eovured arua for a market underneath, 
on one side of the principal stroct. The cliurcli is a brick 
buildiug erected carh' in the last cvnlury. 

Tho population of tho (nirish (which is of considcrablo 
extent) woo, in 1831, 1836; of whom 853 wero in the town, 
liiere is little business carried on; a small quantity of 
leather and malt is made and sent to neighbouring roarltets. 
t^e market is on Tliursday, and tiiere ore several fairs. 

Ltanfyllin was incorporated by Uewelyn ap GrylTydd, a 
Welsh chieflgin in the time of Edward II.; two baililTs are 
chosen yearly (one by the lord of the manor, another by the 
burgesses), who are justices of the pclfee for the borough. 
Tho parliamentary imnebise, which had been lost fur a 
century, was restored by tho Reform Act. and the limits 
of the borough considorably enlarged. Llanfyllin is con¬ 
tributory to Montgomery, u was estimated by the com¬ 
missioners to coBtain about 6U qualifying or 10/. houses. 

The living is a rectory in the arojiueaconry and diocese of 
St. Asaph, of the clear yearly value of 480/. with a glebe- 
house. liiere were in 1833 in the patish two day-schools 
with 60 children; two day and Sunday national schools, 
with 121 children in the week days, and a smaller number 
on Sundays; and five Sunday schools, with 150 scholars. 
The national schools are partly supported by endowment. 

ZJanfair, or Uonvair User Einion, is in the hundred of 
Matbrafal and near the centre of the county, 183 miles from 
Jiondon through Bishop’s Castle, Montgomery, and Welsh 
Pool. The town is on a rising ground on the south bank of 
the Vyrnwy. If is neatly biillt and of pleating appearance; 
the two principal strMts intersect each other, nearly at 
right aneW There is a plain but neat and commodious 
town-baU, with a market-^uso underneath. The ohuroh 
is an antient building, capable of accommodating 50U per¬ 
sons. There are several diswnting places of wunhip. 

The population in 1831 was 2687, about half agricultursl. 
Tbe principal manufacture is that of flannel, but it is carried 
on only to a very sifieH extent Tlmre is a market on 
Satt^ay, and there are several yearly fltirs. 

Ibe bving of Uanfoir is g vicarage, in tbe archdeaconry 


and diocese of St. Asaph, of llio clear yearly value of 338/., 
with a glebo-bouse. 

There were in 1833, in tho parish, one infknt cw dame- 
school, with 46 cbiidton ; ibur day-schools, with 112 ohil- 
dren; pud four Sunday-s^ools, with about 300 scholars. 

There are traces of a Roman road about two miles soulli 
«f the town, and some Romeo aiUiquUies have been dug up 
in the neighbourhood. 

Llanbrynmaix is a vil^e in Machynlleth hundred, on 
the road between Uaofair and Hachynlletb. The parish, ’ 
which is of considerable extent, abounds with delightful 
scenery. It had, in 1831, a population of 2040. A con¬ 
siderable quantity of flannel is made in this parish: the 
manufacture cm^oys above 100 men in weaving, Asides 
thosejoccupied in carding and spinning wool. Peel is dug 
in the pariali. The church is an anlieiit structure, adorned 
with some fine specimens of carvod oak. There ore some- 
fine yew-trees in tbe churchyard. 

The living is a vicarage, of the dear yearly value of 330/., 
with a glvho-houae: part of the revenue is appropriated to 
a sinecure rectory, tbe clear yearly roTciiuo of which is G5/. 
Tho benefice is in the archdeaconry and diocese of St. 
Asaph. 

There were in the parish, in 1833, three day-schools, 
partly supwrted by endowment or gifl, with 128 cliildrcii, 
and nine Sunday-schools, with 1285 scholars. 

Llongynnog, or Uangynog, is a village in Llanrylliii 
hundred on tho road from Llanfyllin to Bala, in Merionuili- 
shire: it is in a pleasant hut narrow vale, watered by the 
Tanat, and surrounded by lofty and steep mountains. The 
parisli, which is about four mites long and as many broad, 
IS the chief seal of tbe mineral wealth of the county. The 
village was characterised by Mr. Biiigley (Tour in Wulen, 
A.o. 1798) as ‘small and dirty.’ There uro many dctachcfl 
farm-houses in the valley. The church is a small antient 
building, and there are one or two dissenting meeting-houses. 
The population of the paxisli, in 1K3I, was 499: Ili meu were 
employed in slate-quarries, and 20 >u lead-mines. The prin¬ 
cipal lead-mine was discovered in a.d. 1692, and was worked 
so siK'ccssfully os to yield for forty years a yearly profit of 
2(i,UUU/. After the working hod been discontiuued for many 
years, owing to the influx of water, the mine was drained 
and tho working resumed. After a second discontinuance, 
it was again resumed, aud is still carried on. Tho slates 
(juarried arc of tolerably good uuality. Lead-mines appear 
to huvu been wrought iu i&is vimey at an early period. 

The living is a rectory, in the archdeaconry and diocese 
of St. Asaph, of the dear yearly value of 126/., with a globe- 
house. Tncro wero in tho parish, in 1833, two Sunday 
schools with 192 scholars, ana a small endowment (or a day- 
school. 

Diviaont for Eeeletiattieal and Lfgal Purponrs. —The 
county is fur the most port in the archdeaconry and diocese 
of St. Asaph. Those parishes in the hundreds of Cawrso 
and Pool which are east of the Severn, and tbu whole 
hundred of Montgomepr (except tbe pariihea of Kerry and 
Mongblrey, which are in the diocese of St. David's, and in 
the arcbdeacoories of St. David's and Brecon respectively), 
are in tbe archdeaconry of Salop and the diocese of Here¬ 
ford. The hundred of IJanidloes is in the peculiar juris¬ 
diction of the bishop of Bangor. The number of parishes 
wholly or partly in the county is flfty-wven, hut six belong 
chiefly to oUier counties. Of tbe remaining fifty-one, thirty- 
six are in tbe diocese of Sc Asaph, six in that of Hereford, 
seven in Bangor, and two in SC David's. There are twenty- 
two rootories, eighteen vicarages, ten perpetual curacies, 
and one ohapelry, beside three sineouro rectorioB: making 
in all flfty-ibur benefices. Of these eleven are under lOOZ 
annual vuue, fifteen under 200/.. eleven under 300/., eleven 
under 400/., two under 500/., and three under 600/. Of 
one no return has bMn made. The livings, with the excep¬ 
tion of thoM in the dtoeeae of Herafbrd. are mostly in the 
gift of their mpeetivedioeesant. All tbeu diocosea are in 
the ecelesiaitieal prennee ^Canterbury. 

The county is included in the North Wales circuit The 
auizes were, till lately, held at Welsh Pool; but hj order 
published in a late Gaaette, they are to be held in the spring 
at Welsh Pool, and in tho winter at Newtown. Tbe eounty 
gad and bouse of correction are at Montgomery, where the 
quartar-aeesionf for tbe county are held. 

The county returns one member to parliament, and 
Montgomeiy with its contributory boroughs another. The 
court ^tion tu the ooontv member ia held either at 
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Montgumoiy or Uaobynlletli; and the polHng-itdtioQS are 
Montgonien^ Maohynlloth, Llanidloes, Llanfyllin, and 
Llanfair, llie eoniributory borouKha to Montgomerywere 
antientlj Llanidloes, LlantyUm, nachynlletb, and Wehh 
Pool; but these vere virtually disfranchised by the deobion 
of a committee of the House of Commons, a.d. 1728, and 
the oleotive franchise was monopolised by the bnrii^tste of 
Montgomery alone, until the former contributory boroughs 
were restored, and Newtown added as another contributory 
borough, by the Reform Act. All the old boroughs, except 


the neignbouring counties, included, during the penoa or | 
British indepenttonce, in the territory of the Ordoviccs, and . 
on the reduction of tho island under tlie Roman power, in I 
the province of Britannia Secunda. It contains sovcral I 
memorials of Romau domination. The station Mediolanum, 
mentioned by Antoninus and Richard of Cirencester, is 
thought by tho best antiquarians to have been in this 
county, though its exact situ is not ascertained. It is sup- 
posod by some to have been on the bank of the Tanad (a 
bile which will accord with its position in Richard’s ' Itine- 
raiy’). between Horiri Mons (Tommen-y-Mdr, near Bala) 
anil Rutuniuin (Kowton, near Shrewsbury); other autho* 
rities propose on plausible grounds to fix it at Myfod on tho 
Vyrnwy. It is supposed that there was a station at Cefyn 
Caer [MERiortsTHsniRKl near Machynlleth. Some writers 
will have Uiis to be tho Magluvo of tho 'Notitia;' but there 
is so much uncertainty os to tho stations of the ‘Notitia,’ that 
this can bo regarded as merely acomecture. Various Roman 
ajitiquitios have boon found near Mucliyulleth. Tho site of 
It Roman camp is traceable at Caer'Sws, about five miles 
west of Newtown: it appears to havo been quadrangular, 
about 600 feet in length and 300 broad. Several Roman 
bricks were dug up in one angle of this camp, and employed 
in building a chimney in tlie neighbourhood. There are 
other marks of inirennhments near it. and traces of a 
Roman road called *8arn Swsan.’ A Roman fortress is 
said to have stood at Castell Caor Einion, about four miles 
from Llanfair, but there are now no traces of it. 

After the withdrawal of tho Romans we hear nothing of 
this county for many years. Jt was the scene of hostility 
between the Wvlsh and the Mercians under Offa. The cele¬ 
brated ‘dyke' made by the latter traverses the county from 
north to south, passing a little to the castof'Welsh Pool and 
Montgomery, and including the eastern part of the county 
in tlic Saxon territory. The rest of the eounlv was included 
in Powys or Powysland, a designation which Itad previously 
leoii given to this part cf Wales. In the latter part of the 
ninth century Povn’s became a separate .■rincipahty, under 
chieftains who bad their residence at Hathrafrd, near tho 
banks of tbe Vyrnwy, above Hyfod. These princes of 
Powys were engaged in frequent nostUilio^ with the Mer¬ 
cian Saxons along tbe border. There are some earthworks 
and other traces of the castle of the princes of Powys at 
MathrsAl. 

In tbe year 894, in the rein of Alfred, the Danes entered 
the county. Hastings, or Hasten, or Hesten, their leader, 
had invaded the eastern ports of England; and in his third 
campaign, A.n. 894 or 895, he entrenched himself at But- 


tington. on the east bank of the Severn, dose fo tPetsh 
Pool. There bo was besiegeil by Alfred’s thanes, until, re¬ 
duced to desperation by famine, be broke through the 
blockading force, and with fearful loss returned to his former 
quarters on tho east side of tho island. 

After the Conquest, Powys became the continual object 
of attack by tbe Norman lords of the marches or frontiers. 
These hostnitics led to the erection of the castles of Monb- 
gomery by the Normans, and Powys, near Welsh Pool, by 
the Welsh, and to a continued and severe struggle foribe 
possession of these strongholds. The division of Powys¬ 
land between two chieftains served to weaken the Welsh 

E ower, and to augment the predominance of tho Norman 
aruns. 

In the latter part of tho eleventh century a desperate 
engagement was fought on the lulls of Carno, neat tho 
Afuu Gamo, between the forces uf GtyfTydil ap Cynaii, 
lawful claimant of the throne of Gwyncilif, or North Wales, 
assisted by Rhys ap Tewdwr, nrinc« uf South Wales, against 
those of Trahaiarn ap Caraang, his usurping compotiiur. 
The engagement was the most bloody of any recorded in 
the Welsh annals, and ended in the death of Tnihaiamaud 
the entire defeat of bis army. 

The indoiMsndence of Powys was overthrown beforo the 
final subjugation of North Wales: it became an English 
lordship, which remained fur many years in tho posterity of 
John do Charlton, who, in the time of Edward II., married 
the heiress of the Welsh chieftains. Tlic barony and title 
passed to tlic Greys, a Northumberland family, until it 
liecame extinct in the reign of Henry VIIT. Thu only 
remaining casdes, or ruins of castles, ajipcar to be those uf 
Montgomery and Powys. There do nut appear to bu any 
monastic ruins in the county ; none, at any rate, of ird- 
{Hiriancc. 

In the civil wars of Charles I. Montgomery and Powys 
castlos were the objects of contest. The incidents of tho 
war are noticed above, in the account of the towns of Muiit- 
goinery and Welshpool. 

(Pennant’s and Biugicy’a Tours t/t If'afes; lieauties of 
England and Wales ; Arrowsmith’s Map oj England and 
Wales! Grcciiough’s Geological ifap; Eeports qf Boun¬ 
dary and Muntei^ Corporation Cvmniissioners, and other 
Parliamentary Papers.) 

Statistics. 

Population. —Montgomeryshire is mostly an agricultural 
county. Of 16,7:i3 males twenty ycar.s of age and upwards, 
4295 are engaged in agricultural pursuits, and 1639 in 
manufactures or in making maiiufarluring machinery. 
This Utter number is cliiofly enipluyed in weaving, an uccu- 
patiun followed in this county more than in any other 
county of Wales. At Llanidloes 323 men are so employed, 
and in making machinery for that purpose and in other 
branches of tho w^llen manufaeture. There are 549 
woollen weavers ai^ewton, 180 at Uanllwchaiam, 109 at 
Llanbiynmair. at Welsh Pool 68; indeed scarcely any parish 
throughout the county is deficient in this species of manu¬ 
facture. 

Thu following table contains a summary of the population, 
&c., of every hundred, os taken in 1831 


OCCUPATIOK9. 



PSRBUNS. 


M*1m 

UsWiu FcniUa. ToUlof 
iu*wih f •iwa. feun of 

sge. 


Cawrse (hundred) . 
Deytbur „ • 

LlanfyUin „ . 

Llanidloes „ • 

Mscbynlleth „ • 

Hathrsfol „ 
Moiitgomery „ . 

Newton » * 

Pool . M • 

Poo) (town) • 



12 
7 

01 

17 I 49 
94 

5 29 

3 26 

8 9fr 

7 

6 1 22 



Total 
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The popuUtion of Hontgomorjvhire, as given at each 
time the census was taken, was as under 



Halaa. 

Feoitlra, 

ToUl. 

iBaaaaa 

ptrcMl. 

1801 



47,978 

• « 

1811 



51,931 

8-23 

1821 

29,743 

30,156 

59.899 

15-34 

1631 

33,048 

33,434 

66,482 

10-99 


showing an increase between the first and last periods, of 
18.ri04, or nearly 39 por coni, on the whole population; 
being 19 per rent, less than the whole,rate of increaso 
throughout England. 

County Kstperuet, Crinu, —^Tbe sums expended for 

the relief of the poor at the tmee dates of— 


The county exponditure in 1834, exclusive of the relief 
ibrthe poor, was 5306/. 16r., disbursed as follows:— 


Bridges, building, and repairs, &c. 

Gaols, houses of correction, See., and 
maintaining prisoners, &c. . 

Prosecutions .... 
Clerk of the peaco . . . 

Conveyance of prisoners before trial 
Conveyance of transports . . 

Coroner .... 
Debt, payment of, principal and interest 
Misodlanoous . . 


£. t. il. 
3,199 12 0 

504 0 0 
523 15 0 
91 8 0 
84 18 0 
47 10 0 
169 14 0 
311 2 0 
374 17 0 


£ t. d. 

1811 were 32,297, being 12 5 for each inbidiitant 
1821 .. 38,273 „ 11 1 ,, 

1831 .. 34,815 „ 10 5 

The sum expended fhr the same purpose for the year 
ending March, 1838, was 22,235/.; and assuming that the 
]H)puialiun had incn'aacd ot the same rate of progression as 
lu iho ton preceding years, the above sum gives an average 
(if Os. 2^. for each inhabitant. Those averages are above 
ihuse fiir the whole of England and Wales. 

The sum raised in tliis rounly for poor-rate, county-rate, 
and other local purposes, in lltc year ending the 25tU of 
March, 1833, was 43,974/. iU., ami was levied upon the 
various descriptions of property as follows:— 

On Innd . . .£39,690 D«. 

Dwelling houses . 3,374 19 

Mills, factories, &c. . 721 IG 

Manorial profits, uavigatiou, &c. 197 16 

The amount expended was— 

For the relief of the poor . . £35,346 8s. 

in suits of law, removal of paupers, &c. 1,377 8 

For other pur^wses . 6,846 11 


£43,572 7 

In the returns made up for subsequent years the descrip¬ 
tions of property assessed are not specified. In the years 
1834, 1K3S. 1836, 1837. and 1638, there wens raised 
42,61)6/. 7«., 40,503/. 13«.. 37,412/. lU. (not given for 1837 
in government tables), and 31,536/. respectively; and the 
expenditure for each year was as follows:— 



1834. 

1838. 

1839. 

1937. 

1838. 


a 

4 

4 

4 

4 

For the nlirl ot the poor 

34.901 

31,946 

20,443 

29.278 

39.338 

Id eii)la of taw, raiDOTal 1 

ofpaapam / 

1,318 

98? 

RtO 

763 

283 

lUrBrabi tmraela the) 
eounir-rsta . . f 

6,344 

4,933 

4,946 
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441,860 

3».»43 

37,ip 

30.838 

29,007 


The saving oflccted on the whole sum expended in 1838, 
os comparea with that expended in ^34, was therefore 
12,853/. 7a.,or about 30i percent.; and the saving effected 
on tbo sum expended for the relief of the poor was 
11,966/. 4a., or 35 per cent, as compa^with the expen¬ 
diture in 1834. 

The number of turnpike trusts in Montgomorysbire, as 
ascertained in 1835, under the acts 3rd and 4tb Wm. IV., 
chap. 80 , was 5; the number of miles of road under their 
charge was 450. The annual income arising from tolls and 
parish composition in lieu of statute duty, in 1635, was 
18,297/. 16a., and the annual expenditure in the tame year 
was as follows 

£ a. d. 


Total £5,306 16 0 

Tho number of pnsons charged with criminal offences in 
the throo septennial periods ending with 1820, 1827, and 
1834, were 191, 157, and 222, making an average of 27 
annually in the first period, of 22 in the second period, and 
of 32 in the third period. The number of persons tried ut 
quarteF-BOSsioni in each of the years 1831, 1832, and 1833, 
in respect to which any costa were paid out of the county 
rates, were 11, 12, and 30 respectively. Among tlw persons 
charged with offences, there were committed fw— 

1931. IB3S. 1838. 
Felonies . . 9 10 30 

Misdemeanors .220 

The total number of committals in each of the same 
years was 6, 7, and 34 respectively. 

1S31. 1832. IKD. 

The number convicted was . . 9 8 3i) 

The number acquitted was . . 1 4 10 

Discharged by proclamation . , I 4 It) 

At the assizes and sessions in 18.36, 48 persons wore 
charged with crimes in Montgomeryshire, out of which 
number 10 had committed offences a^inst tho person, two 
of which were common assaults; one was charged with an 
offence against property committed with violence; 28 wiih 
offences against property committed without violence. Tho 
remaining 9 were committed for riot or breach of the peace, 
fico. 

Of those committed 33 were convicted, and 15 acquitled 
or no bill found against them. Of those convicted I was 
8cntenr,ed to transportation for 10 years snd 2 for 7 years, 

I to imprisonment for 1 year, i 8 for 6 months or under, and 

II were fined. Of the offenders 42 were males and 6 were 
females. Among the whole number, 3, accused of breach of 
the peace, were superiorly instructed; ) could read and 
write well, 19 could read and write imperfectly, and 16 
could neither read nor write: the d^ree at instruction of 9 
was not ascertained. 

The number of persons qualified to vote for county mem¬ 
bers in Montgomemhire is 2819. Of these 1539 are free¬ 
holders, 203 leaseholders, and 1077 occupying tenants. 
The number of voters is about one in 24 to the whole 
population, and one in 5 to tbe male population twenty 
years and upwards, as taken at the census of 1831. 

There are four lavtnn* banks in this county. Tlie 
number of depositors and amount of deposits on the 20 ih 
November were:— 

'* 188S. 1833. 1834. 1936. 

NumlwordepoKltan . 1190 1181 104 1417 

AmouBtofdeiNMiU . . .481,174 33,038 86,867 38,772 


Manuallabour . . . 4,548 17 0 

Team labour and carriage of materials 166 II 0 

Materials for surfooe repairs . 252 17 0 

Land purchased . . . 63 13 0 

Damans done in obtaining materials 9 10 0 

'Dadesmen’t billa . , 101 14 0 

, Salaries of treasurer, clerk, and surveyor 949 4 0 

Law charges . . 1,325 13 0 

Interest or debt . . • 2,383 s o 

Improvements . . • 6,160 6 0 

Debts paid off . . , 150 0 0 

Incidental expenses . . 418 4 0 

EitimatedvalueofstntutedutyperforiBed 2,23/ 9 0 


Total 


£18,757 8 0 


T^ various sums placed in tbe savings' banks in 1636, 
183^, 1638, were distributed as under:— 
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1,680 48,770 1,6» 68,091 1.77> 01.437 


Ef/ucu/foa.—The following eumma^ ii taken from the 
Educationel Returns laid before parliMent in tbo eeasions 
of 1635 : the inquiry was ma^ in 1833.. 
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Sehaeli. SebeUn. Total. 
6 


99 


4.968 


4,667 


Infant gchoolt . . . 

Number of children at aneb scbooU; 
ages fh)m 2 to 7 jean :~ 

Males . , 7 

Females . . 33 

Sox not specified . 99 

Daily schools . , . 120 

Number of children at such schools; 
uges from 4 to 14 years 

Males* . 1,837 

Females , . 1,426 

Sex not specified . 1,305 

Schools . . 126 

Total of I'bildrou under daily instruc¬ 

tion .... 

Sunday-schuoU . , . 193 

Number of children and others at such 
schools; ages from 4 to 70 years: — 

Males . . 4,653 

Females . 4,303 

Sex not Bpccifiod . 7,433 

- 16,478 

Assuming that the population had increased between 
1631 and 18.13 in the same ratio as in the ten preceding 
years, and that the children between the ages of 2 and 19 
years here the same proportion to tho whole population as 
111 182], ilieu wo obtain 22,604 OS tbo approximate number 
of children between those ages living in Montgomeryshire 
in 1833. Fourteen Sunday-schools are returned from 
places whore no other school exists, and the persons who 
ullend (hem (1144 in number) cannot be supposed to 
altonil any other school; at all other places Sunaay-sobool 
children have opportunity of resorting to other schools also, 
but in what number, or in what proportion duplicate entry 
of tho same cliildren is thus produce^ must remain un¬ 
certain. Thirteen schools, containing 846 children, which 
arc Itolh daily and Sunday school^ are returned from 
various places, and duplicate entry is therefore known to 
have been thus far created. Some of the Sunday-schools 
consist of adults and aged persons os well as children. 
Making allowance fur these two causes (br inaccuracy, we 
may perhaps fairlv conclude that not more than throe- 
fourths uf the whole number of children between tho ages 
of 2 and 19 are receiving instruction in Montgomeryshire. 

Maintenance ofSehoolt. 
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Tlic schools established by dissenters, included in the 
above statement, are— 

SchoUi*. 

Daily schools . . 7, containing 221 

Suuday-sohoolB . 143 .. 12,774 

BeboUn. 

The schools established since 1616 are— 

Infant and other daily schools 81, containing 2,464 

Sunday-Kbools , . 161 „ 14,309 

No school in this counW appears to be confined to mem¬ 
bers of the Established Clhurch or of any other religious 
denomination, such exclusion being disclaimed in almoat 
ovory instance, especially in schools established by dissenters, 
with whom are here ineluded Wesleyan MethodisU. Lend¬ 
ing libraries of books are attached to 4 schools in Mont- 
gomeryibire. 

MONTH. JMoow; YtA*.] 

MONTL VINCENZO, hom in 1793, near Femra, m 
tho Papal State, studied at Ferrara under the poet Minsoni, 
and gave early imUcations of poatieal genius, at well aa of 
oorrect taste in refluiog to join the eflhminate ncegf ton- 
noteers and eouitly versifiers, and retorting to the good did 
racy style of Dante for bis nodal. From Ferrara Monti 
repair^ to Rome, the capita! of hia native eonntry, and the 
general resort of aspiring nnpiovided prorlndals who looked 


for patronage and support. In that metropolis he was for¬ 
tunate enough to be introduced to Don Luigi Bm«chi, the 
favourite nephew of the ibon reigning Pope Pius VI., and 
was retained by that nobleman os bis secretary, an oflico 
well suited to the habits and disposition of tbo young poet. 
He assumed the convenient costume of an Abl>4, which 
at Rome was a general passjiort into society, and did not bind 
the wearer to any clerical duties or vows. Monti was now 
in a fair way to favour: he wrote amatory versos for the 
fair and sacreil elegies for the ehureh, was noticed by pr^ 
lates and cardinals, was admitti^ into tho Academy of the 
Arcadians, and had disputes with several members of 
that pedantic assembly. He was abused and slandered be- 
cause he took no ^ns to conceal his contempt of his bro¬ 
ther veratfiers. He boro the annoyance W some timo, but 
at last hia spirit, naturally intolerant, ruso under Ihe perse¬ 
cution of mediocrity, and he repaid bix adversaries with 
intorest in a ‘ Sonetto colla Coda.' nr ‘ sonnet with a tail,’ a 
satirical composition addressed to father Quirinus, in which 
he draws, in a few an^y satirical strokos, a sketch of his 
enemies, using the plamest vituperatives, and a phraseology 
compared with which Byron's ‘ English Bards and SnolcU 
Reviewers’ might be called a modoT of urbanity. AlQori's 
dramas were at that timo the subject uf general discussion 
in Italy. With all their faults, ihiw bore tho stamp of a 
superior mind, and Monti readily acknowledged the powers 
of the writer, but he disapproved of the abruptness and stifl'- 
nesH of hia diction, and of the (Vequent inharmuniousness of 
hia verse. Monti thought, and with reason, that the lan¬ 
guage of Italy was fully capable of expressing energy with¬ 
out harshness, and in order (o demonstrate this he composed 
in 1786 bis tragedy of * Aristodcnio,' which was received 
with great applause, and established hia literary reputa¬ 
tion. Tho ‘ Aristodemo’ is a strictly classical drama, and 
is n fine specimen of that species of composition Tho 
subject, taken from I’auaanias, is the voluntary death of the 
king of Messeno, after having concluded peace with Sparta. 
Remorse for an atrocious though secret crime, the murder 
of his own daughter, committed by Aiistodeinus in bis 
younger years, through tho force of disappointed ambition, 
and a gloomy belief in tbo unavoidable decrees of fate, are 
the le£ling features of the character of the king; which is 
delineated with fearful and solitary grandeur. Touches uf 
softer feeling appear here and there like wild llowcrs amidst 
a barrun desert, and serve to relieve the deep shade of terror 
which pervades the whole drama. 

Monti dedicated his drama to the Duchess Brasrhi, his 
patron's consort, who was then the reigning beauty of Ro¬ 
man fashionable society, and to whom ho addrossed also 
Ollier minor compositions, among which is bis beilAtirul allu- 
gory of * Amor I'ellcgrino.' 

When Pius VI. proceeded to Vienna to remonstrate wiili 
Joseph II. on his ecclesiastical reforms, Monti wrote a pomn 
on tho subject of that journey, ciililled ' 11 Pellegrino Apos- 
tolico,’ which, like all Monti’s works, contains great beau¬ 
ties of execution. * 

Tho tragical death of Hugo do Bassvillc, the agent of ihc 
French republic, who while endeavouring to cxciiu a revo¬ 
lution at mme was murdered in the streets by the populace, 
in January, 1793, suggested to Monti the idea of a poem in 
terxa rima, which be entitled tho * Bosvilliana.’ Tlie poet 
represents the soul of Bassvillo issuing out of its bleeding 
biMy, when a tutelary angel comforts tbv trembling spirit 
with the Bssuranco that its sins aru remitted, but lhatetcrnal 
justice has decreed that it shall wander over the earth and 
witness the horrors which are being perpetrated in FVanco, 
until the measure of God's wrath shall be full, and tliat 
country shall have expiated its crimes. The soul of Bass- 
ville takes an affecting leave of its earthly frame, the 
companion of its mortal career. 

Tasela I'ultlmo •aiianlo il eorto iiCI«w, 

Uiii tuo eCMurta in vlt*. S eoi Is <SBS 
Sdesao 41 lalv s 41 rB|ion trUws i 

DornI Ib piei*. dlecihlo, o 41 ntr psae 
Oira eoBMfBo. lufla ebr 4sl fwa iU« 

L* oriUo M^Ilo s rUsecliu U ilsiw: «. 

LicTs InUnto In tsm. • dskl e |4s 
■n stsQ I'sun- s b> yioCTfe. s s Is Me 4ks 
Fugle U puf ft -iet ncortssl e rit.' 

Ihe apirit takes its (light towards France, and the poem, 
which is an imitation of I^te'a ‘ Ccmiedia,* eoniiata of 
deaeriplions of the scenes which it witnesses, the massacres, 
the anarchy, the execution of Ixiuis XVL, intenpened willi 
dialoguea with tbe'souls of other victims of the Revolution 
Some of the descriptions are truly msguificent, such as that of 
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tlM gigantic cberub watehingoTer the Vatieu, the aoeouQt of 
the horrors of Marseille, the description of Paris under the 
roignof terror, and the trogedvof the 2litof Janntry, when 
ibe poet intr^ucea the shades of former regicides and of 
inOdcl writers exulting at the execution of Louis, and 
the phantoms of the antient Druids rejoicing in the sight of 
Moody holocausts renewed. Among the strange but strik* 
mg couveptions of the PMt, wo may notioo oue in canto iv., 
wheru the angel tells Bassville that the soub of several 
revolutionists and members of thu Convention have been 
sent to eternal torments before their natural death, and that 
demons have taken jKosession of their bodies, so' that these 
satnnic incarnations breathe and act, sit in the Convention, 
and write and speak under the inspiration of iho intru^ve 
spirits, but in appearance as if the b^es were still animated 
>iy their former possessors. The poem, which was loft un> 
flnishod, ends with canto iv^ when war is proetaiinod in 
heaven, and echoed throughout Europe, against France. 

Tho ‘Basvilliana' hod an astonishing success; oighTeon' 
editions of it uppcarc<l in tho course of six months. Fan¬ 
tastic as tho conception may appear, it is sTilt considered as' 
Monti’s best work. 

Wlieiiiliu French armies invaded North Italy and occupied 
Ferrara, the country of Monti, the poet left Romo and repaired 
to Milan, tho capital of the new Cisalpine republic. Here 
ho wsis in a now ntmosphcrc, and he wrote in favour of 
republics and revolutions; uinong others he composed S 
savage song fur thu theatrn of La Scala on the occasion 
of the festival of tlw 2l8t of January. 1799, the anniversary 
of (he day of (he execution ori.ouiH XVI., an act whieh he 
liad BO violently execrated a few years befuru in tho 
’ Basvilliana.’ About the same lime ho wrote his fomous 
sonnet against England, beginning ‘ Luce ti iiiughi il sol, 
erba la terra,’ and in which, after a shower of invectives and 
curses, he forelellslhoday when, stripped of all her ill-gotten 
wealth, Britain shall be reduced to llic primitive occupation 
of fishing to support horself: 

Psni tilocDO peteatrico i^gaiudn.* | 

At the epoch of Suwarrow’s invasion of Italy in 1799, I 
Monti, with many others, took refuge in Franco, from 
wiicnee he returned after tho battle of Marengo. On his 
return he wrote a beautiful song in praise of his native coun¬ 
try, which was set to music and became very popular * 

* K'lU tUUa. lUiwta ipniKlu, 

Put ti Wtbu a ri«a>lpr, 

Ftrna in prUo a iS eoatuniltf 
I/dlsa eppit-aaa tin! pUuiii.' 

Ho also v^te his second poUlical poem, which ho itylod a 
' Canlica,*vn the death of his friend Moscheronl, a man of 
science and letters, who had died in France, in cxilo, in 1799. 
It is H vision, like thu ' Basvilliana,' but the sentiments arc 
moru placid and humano. There is the sarao difforcnco 
between the two as there is between the ‘ Inferno ’ and the 
‘Purgalorio’ of Dante. While we t^miro the splen¬ 
dour of the ' Basvilliana,' we feel more uTease, our sympa¬ 
thies are better engaged, in reading the ‘ Maschvroniana.’ 
Mtmli introduces tho poet Parini, Who die<l after the in- 
V usiun of Italy by the Austro-Russians, relating to Masche- 
roni the vieissitudes of his country. The stern soul of 
Parini detested the dishonesty and tbc ravinn of the pre¬ 
tended republicans: ‘ He bad seen' ill-fatocT Italy clad in 
a munile of mock liberty, oud exposed to the scorn of the 
stranger. Inir|uitous laws emanated fifom tho new lemslop 
tors; vanity and ignorance, frensy and discord, flnedfhe 
senate hall; whilst the sighs of the people Wore unh’eeded at 
tho bur. Tho measure of guilt was at lost filled; plunderer^ 
were waQowing in plenty, upright men shod tears of dis- 
treea, and our Lyeurguses were meantime feasting at table, 
sealed between Cypris and Bocehus. But the AtHt^ern 
storm came with a horrid blast from the Norie Alps, and 
put an end to their unhallowed carousal. Then fresh disasters 
bofoli my poor country.' Next followa a brilliant sketch of 
Ihyiaparte^s Egyptian cunDtign, his ret^ to France, his 
vietoiy over hu enemiM mreign and domestic->tho whole 
crowned by the battle of Marengo. 

Monti's drama called *Caio Graeco ’ contains some im- 
prcMivo scenes, but the play is altogether tnfcrior to the 
* Aristodemo.' tbira tragedy, ' Galeotto Uanfredii* 
founded upon an incident of tho Italian zn&ldte ages, is 
still weaker. 

Monti was appointed profaasor of eloqueAo* at Pavb; 
and in ISOa; Napoleon having made nintsCtf king of 
Italy, appointed Monti to be historiographer of tiie new 


kingdom. The ^t, instead of history, wrote verses; ami 
in 180G be published six Cantos of i poem in .praise of 
Napnloon, which ho entitled * 11 Bardo dolls Selva Nera.’ 
It related tho war of 1809, the great battle of Austerlits, 
tho exaltation of tho elector of Bavaria (the ally of Napuliran) 
to the dignity of king, and the marrmge of bis daughter 
with Eugdne. In tliis composition Monti indulged, as usual, 
in vituperations against the Austrians and other enemies of 
France. But the Austrians were soon after reconciled to 
Napoleon, whose interost it was not to allow them to be 
insulted. The Russians however stiU regained at war, and 
Monti might revile them as * northern barbariansbut after 
the peace of Tilsit, their emperor, having become the ally 
of France,' could no longer be abused with impunity. Monti, 
supple as he was, appeun to have been puuled with those 
continual transformations of friends into enemies and vice 
t'creA, and be left his poem unfinished. He might however 
still find means of eulogising Napoleon without ofToiiding 
others: accordingly be wrote his praises and those of his 
brother Joseph; he wrote oft tho birth of Rugdiio's cliildruii. 
and on tbe second marriage of Napoleon himself: ho was, 
ill fact, court poet to the whole dynasty. Ho did not remain 
unrewanled: he was mo^ a knight of tho iruii crown 
and dt the legion of honour; he received another decoration 
and a pension from Murat; and he bccamo also, what ho 
really deserved to .be, a member of tho Institute of tho king¬ 
dom of Italy. He enjoyed quietly his hoiioum till 1814, 
when another ‘nortborn storm’ again came to dUtin-b the 
good people of Milan. Monti was now growing old, anil, 
accustomed to political vicissitudes, ho bowed to tho now 
coniyuerurs. Being requested by the authorities to write 
something for the impprial dynasty of Austria, he complic<l, 
and tans the praises of the ‘just and pacific government of 
Francis,* hi two short dramatic pieces: one in May, 1819, 
on the occasion of the orchduke John of Austria receiving 
the oath of the Lombard anthorities; another in January, 
1818 , on the occasion of a visit of the emperor himself to 
Milan. His pension was continued to him by the Austrian 
government, and be remained at Milan. After the marriage 
of his only daughter with Count Perticari of Pesaro, both 
fhthcr and soft-in-law engaged iu a pbilulugical work, 
entitled ‘ Proposta di alcune correzioni ed aggiuntc al 
Dizionario della Cruso,’ which became the signal of a 
paper war between the Tuscan and the Lombard literati, 
or rather between the oltns of both parlies, the Crusca and 
the Anti-Crusco. [Cbvsca, Accadxkia dilla.] Monti’s 
'Proposta' is valuable, not only os a supplement to the 
Italian Dictionary, but os a store of erudition: it contains 
suveral diiquisttions or essays upon questions connected wiUi 
philology and history. 

Monti was a classicist,' and, os such, waged war against 
the ' Roraantlei,' on th^ are called, or that school of 
writers who have undertaken to modernise the literature of 
Italy. In one of Monti’s latest effusions, ‘ Sermone sulla 
Mitologia,’ we find cmidensed, in elegant verse, Monti’s 
creed concerning poetical composition, lie exclaims against 
the * northern school,’.that has ‘ decreed tho death of all the 
gods of Olympus.* Monti pleads fur mytholon and clas¬ 
sicism. like an able advocate in a weak causo; ^t when ho 
says that under the new or romantic school every object in 
nature becomes inanimate and unimpressive; that the sun 
is degraded to a mere hugo immoveable disk of fire; the 
sea ik nothing more than a deep excavation, filled with slimy 
unseemly monsters; that all creation, in short, becomes 
divested of poetry,—he speaks at a prejudiced paratan; he 
fomts that there are beauties in nature older than and 
iuTOpendent ot the ftetioos of mythology; be fiirgets the 
magnMcent ^try of the OM Testenent'; be foigets the 
poetry of Shak^^re and Arioeto; he forgets Biat of bis 
own ‘BasrilHaaa,* tha meat splendid of bis works; he for¬ 
gets that even hfif Avoutite anthors, Dante and Imo, 
bcsidai aoraeratur othars^ have painted the sea, tiie firma¬ 
ment, and the fields of the earth in the most^aoetieol 
colours, without having recourse to I%(BbBa and TbftUs, to 
Dnads Fmois. e 

Monti may be eonMned as the laM of a list of writers 
who fonv A# eonUaeting link betwaen tba old and modem 
literatuan at IKaty. Ka was Aa eontamporary of Alfieri, 
Phrinh ^aAimonte, Foatoloi and; tat the latter part of his 
eareei of Maaionl. Wi A tibese Us name srill go down to 
poite^ for his troty poettoA gaBitn, bis fteling of beauty, 
aird the flftwney and IwrAwtiy of Ms vena.' 

Monti died at Milan, in October, 1828. His works were 
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collecto<\ and publi^ed at Bologna, in 8 vol(. ItZmo,, 1828; 
anti another edition of his choice vor|^ jiwli^duic: some 
incditod ones, was ov^Usbed in Avols. 8 to.. 1832. 

MONTICUL4E1A. ^marck’s name fyf a genua of la- 
melliferous corals. [)iADBOPnVU.IiEA.1 

MONTLIVALTIA. CMA.OAOt>HYiLi«a-] 

hlONTMARTRB. [PAfiia.] 

MONTMKDY. [Mkubb] 

MONTMIRAIL. [MAtuts.] 

MONTMORENC X. tlio name of an old end illustrious 
French family, so called tVom iho little town of the same 
name situated a Cow miles north of St. l^is near Paris. 
The oldest of this family on record is &uchard d(e Mopt- 
nioroiicy. who lived about A.D.9S0,andwasone of .the gtekt 
feudal lords of his time. Be married Hildegarde. daughter 
of Thibaud count of Chartres and Bloia His son Boucbvd 
II., was oi^c of U.ie pruici]>al lords of tlie court of king 
Robert about the year luOO. Matthew I., lord of Mont¬ 
morency, .woa high constable of Franca under Louis the 
Young; be named AUae, a nalpral daughter of Henry I. 
of England, and died in 1060. His grandwn Matthew )I. 
of Montmorency, was the friend of lx>uis VIII., and the 
chief support of his (m'^ornmeait, and of that of queen 
Blanche, during the minority of Inuis IX. The lord of 
Montmorency ranked as first baron of France, and was 
styled first baron of ChriatendiMO. The Araily afterwards 
became divided into seTcral branches, one of which, though 
not the oldest, obtained the ducal title from Henri 11. of 
France in 13SI. The first who bore the title of duke was 
Anno do Montmorency, manUial and high constablo of 
France, who distiiiguisbod himself in tbewart of Francis!., 
was in great favour with his successor Henri II., but after 
his dcaUi was set aside by Catherine de' Medici and the 
Guises, was recalled to court in 1560, fought against the 
Calvinists, was mortally wounded at the battle of St. Denis, 
in November, 1567, and died three days after, at bis house 
in Paris, at seventy-four years of age. He was a brave but 
lerocioua warrior, was totally illiterate, and yet, through his 
natural talent and the experience of along life, ho was an able 
statesman and counsellor. His grandun Henri II., duke 
of Montmorency, marshal of Prance, fought with distinction 
under LaiiiaXIIl., but lieing dissatisfieil with Richelieu, 
he conspired and revolted in Languedoc in favour of the 
(luko of Orleans. Ho was seised, tried, end beheaded at 
Toulouse in October, 1632. The houso of Montmorency 
continues to this day in several of its branches, namely the 
princes of Montmorency, the dukos of Laval Montmorency, 
and the Montmorency dukes of Luxembourg. (Moreri. 
Dich'onnatrc; AtmanarJi de Gotha.) 

MONTMORIIXON. [Vienn*.] 

MONTPELLIER, a town in France, capital of tho de¬ 
partment of Hilrault, situated near tho little river J,es. 
which flows into the Mediterranean, in 43*' 36' N. lat. and 
3° 53' E. long.; 368 miles in a direct line south by east of 
Paris; 436 miles by the road through Novere, Moulins, 
Clonnont, Mendo, and Anduae; or 483 miles through Sens, 
Auxerre, Lyon, Valence, Lo Pont Bt. Esprit, and Ntmea. 

Montpellier was built in the tenth century to replace the 
epiacopai town of Maguelone, which stood on an iwnd in a 
neighiMuring lake, and had been destroyed by order of 
Chulct Maml for favouring tho Saracens. The town con¬ 
sisted at first of two parts, Montpellier (antientlr Mont- 
jmlier) properly so colled, and Montpelliecet, or nontpes- 
lieret: the first was fortified. Ihe two have since grown 
together, and now form one mty. Montpellier bod at an 
early period lords of its own, wbio distinguished themselves 
in the crusades and othw wan against the Mohammedans in 
the eleventh and twelfth centuiTea. In the twelfth century 
tho town was one of the ehief eommereial etatiwie of Franoe. 
Benjamin of Tudelt (who Bebraisea the name, T'W'BJIO) 
thus dMoribes it:—* It is a place well adap^ fu Mida.and 
is distant about two leaguea (JTMD'nB* wbieh the editor 
troedatoi * panaangn*) firm tto aea. Hither, on account 
of trade, my many both Chriatiani and Hohanmadana 
resort frosa ererr quartw: from Algarve (or peHums Al- 
gier, fiwm Isimbardy, and other pans of Italy; 

from Egyp^ and Palestinof and Greece, and P^ce, and 
Spaio.and England; and some maybe found dim* fimn 
pmle of every tongue, bq^ether with tiia Genoeae and 
Piaans.’ Benjamin manttona that many learned men < Jews, 
aa their namec ahow) w«e settled there; and Slao many 
wealthy men, who granted aid and protootiea to tiMM'Wno 
neortedtotbem. (ffiMvlr edit foo. !«».> 


Tlio lordship of Montpellier was at tliis time in the hands 
(d* the kings, first of Aragon, and subsci^ntly of Majorca, 
a younger Iwanch of the same bouse. These princes hold 
tlioir lordship immediately of the bisbopa of Muguelone, 
who divided with them the johadiction of the city, under 
the suserainty of the kings, of France. The portions both 
of the bishop and the king were alternately united to the 
French crown; the first in the reign of Philippe IV. le B«-l 
(a.ii. 1203), by purchase; the set-ond in the reign of Philippe 
VI. de Valois (a.d. 1349), alsn bvpurcbase. The lordship 
was subsequently ceiifem-d on Charles lo Msuvais, king of 
Nararre (a.d. 1371), in exchange for certain lordships CMed 
by him to the king of France; but on the forfeiture of 
that king's domains for treason (a.i>. 1378), it was re-united 
to the French crown. A sedition, excited by tho severity 
and exactions of the duke of Anjnu, the king's brothw 
and lieiitenaut, was »uppres>ed (a.d. 1379), and the city, 
afler one brief alienation of fifteen months, was permanently 
united to the domains of tlie crown. 

Ill A-j>. 1536 the bishopric of Msguclone was transferred 
to Montpellier. Mont^llier came into the hands of 
the Hugiienota in the reign of Henri III., and they, having 
organised it as a munici)*! republic, retained possession of 
it until the crushing of tho reformed party by Richelieu, 
under liouis XIII. Montpellier, after enduring a loii^ 
sie^e, surrendered to the king (a.d. 1622). Louis Xllf. 
ordered Uie construction of a citadel to retain the place in 
aubjection. 

Montpellier » situated on an eminence, from which there 
is an extensive prospect over the Mediterranean anil the 
adjacent coasts, extending on one side to Mont Ventuux, in 
Provence(not to the Alps, as some authorities stole), and on 
the other to l,c Cauigou, one of tho summits of the Pyre¬ 
nees. It is only however in vury clear weather that these 
e.vtrerae points can bo seen. Moiitpollier is surrounded by 
ontiont and now ruined walls of rrcostonc. Tho citadel is 
of little strength; it is howover well kept up, ahd has a 
good parade. Tho streets arc narrow, crooked, ami steep; 
but the houses, which are almost all of stone, arc substan¬ 
tially built, though nut handsome, except in the newer 
parts. Most of the places or s(|uares are stnali and of irre¬ 
gular form; the public fountains arc numerous, but none 
of thorn arc remarkable for prcqiricty of design or excel¬ 
lence of workmanship. Thero arc two promenades, the 
esplanade between the walls of Uie town and the ramparts 
of the citadel, and tho Peyrou, a terrace planted with tre«‘8 
and covered witli turf, and raised ten or twelve feet above 
another terrace, forming au exterior walk. On the n]ipi‘r 
terrace are a btonxe equestrian statue of Louis X! V.. and 
an hexagonal tower adorned with columns, enclosing u 
reservoir supplied with water by a fine modern aqueduct 
about five mites long. The water from (his reservoir falls 
in a cascade over ariiflcial rocks, and supplies the various 
fountains of the city. The cathedral presents little tliat is 
worthy of nutioc, except a picture in the choir of the full 
of Biiuon Mi^us,^y Sebastian Bourdon, who was a native 
of Montpellier. The former amphitheatre of 6t. (JOine, 
now the Exchange, is adorned with a handsome Corinthian 
portico, and is ^rbaps the handsomest building in the 
city. The modem anatomical theatre is a fine building, 
and the gate of Peyrou, a triumphal arch opening on the 
promenade of Peyrou, is Uso haudsumc; but the other public 
buildings, as the former episcopal palaco (now occupied us a 
medical school), tho court-house, tho profoct’s house, &c., 
are of ordinary appeanmeo. 

The population of Montpellier, in 1831, was 33,9.V1 for 
the town, or 35,825 for the whole commune; in 1836 it 
was 35,506 for tho commune. These cnumcraiiniis are, 
we behove, exolunivo ot the students and other striingcrs, 
who are attracted to Montpellier by its liternry ailruntsges, 
or by the high repute which the city enjoys for the beauty 
of its situation and tbd beaUhAiInciui of I'ts air. The mu- 
nufoctures of the place are considerable, and trade is pro¬ 
secuted on a large scale. There were, in 1816, eight 
banking-houses. Liqueurs, prfumery, preserver, dried 
fruits, verdigris, alum, cream of tartar, vitriol and aqua¬ 
fortis, woollen cloth, muslins, coloured cottons, calicoes, 
table linen, cotton handkerchiefs, cotton counterpanes, 
blankets, hosiery of silk, cotton, or wool, hats, leather, 
corks, end paper, are mandfretured; and these various arli- 
clet, with the wool, wine, brandy, oranges, dtions and 
other fruits, and oil of the surrounding districts, furnish tho 
cihief article of trade. The veidigris ef Montpellior is in 
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ptrtleuiar repute; it U cbiefly mode bjr females. There 
are several pnutiug-offices, sugar-housea, potteries, end 4 ^- 
milU, a paper-mill, and a saw-mill. Cette is the port of 
Mootpellicr, and tbore are ready commuiiicattons with 
Narboniie, Carcassonne, Nlmes, Avignon, and other cities of 
the south of France. 

Montpellier is the seat of a bishopric, the diocese of 
which comprehends the department of UirauU; the 
bishop is a suffrann of the archbishop of Avignon. It has 
a Cour Royale. the jurisdiction of which extends over the 
departments of Audo, Aveyron, H6rault, and Pyrinies 
Orieiitales, and an Academic Univarsitaire, whose circuit 
is coincident with tito jurisdiction of the Cour Royale. 
There are a subordinate court of justice, a court for com¬ 
mercial causea, a board of traae, and several flscat and 
adminislrativo government ollices. Montpellier is the 
head quarters of the ninth military division, which compre- 
hentls the deportments of Ard^be, Card, Lozdre, HiirauU, 
Tarn, and Aveyron. There are barracks and some military 
offices, several prisons, a iiousu of correction fur ei^ht 
departmeuts, witli auilablo workshops, and a charitable in¬ 
stitution for the benefit of the prisoners. 

Tliero arc, besides the cathedral, seven Catholic churches, 
a Protestant church, and a Jews’ synagogue, four hospitals, 
one of which is for foundlinga, and anomor for the insane. 
These hospitals, as well as lltc bouse of correction, are 
rciuarkublo for their excellent management. The mont- 
de-pi6t^ is remarkable for advancing money upon pledges 
without interest. There are two Protestant tfiblo Societies, 
one of them for each sex. 

Montpellier has a number of institutions for educational 
and sciontific objects. There are the faculties of science 
and meilicine connected with the Acadtimie Univcrsilairv; 
also a collcgo or high school. The school of medicine of 
Montpellier, one of the must eminent in Europe, owes its 
establishment to the Moorish or Arab physicians driven out 
of Spain by the Christians (a.d. llbO), and received hero 
by the lords of Montpellier. From its first establishment 
it has been much resorted to. Several eminent physicians 
and surgeons have been horn in this city, and otWrs hare 
here received their education: among the latter are Chirac 
and Barbeyrac, and the chemist Cbaptal. There arc 
attached to this kImxi] a library and a museum of natural 
history, and a collection of anatomical models in wax. The 
cliair of the professor of anatomy is a fine marble antique, 
brought from the ruins of tbo amphitheatre at Ntioes. 
There are special achouls of pharmacy and veterinary 
medicine, schools of ongineering, drawing, architecture, 
practical geometry, and music; societies of the scieiicus and 
arts, of practical medicine, and of agriculture; a museum 
of painting and sculpture, containing some specimens of 
the first masters. There is a botanic garden, ono of the 
four in France designed for naturalising foreign plants, and 
tbe first for that purpose established in France. Itcontains 
more than eight thousand plants, an orangery, and a hot¬ 
house for tropical plant*. 

Cambaefires and tbe historian Dtru were natives of 
Montpellier. 

MonlpcUierofierimany attractions to strangers; numerous 
caiSs, excellent inns, public baths, and a theatre where the 
performances are constant; to which may be added the 
beauty of the situation. The air is purer and less scorching 
and stifling than at Marseille. Flioa are less troublesome, 
and the keen blasts of the Mistral are leM felt. 

The arrondissoment of Montpellier has an area of 780 
square miles, and comprehends Ilficoromuncs. Itisdivided 
into 14 cantons or districts, each under a justice of the 
peace. The population, in 1831, was 120,031; in 1636 it 
wiu 123,656. 

MONTOBAL, one of the five districts into which the pro- 
vineeoflower Canadaiapolitirallydivided. [CaKAnA.] It 
compriees nineteen out or the forty counties of the province,, 
and its comparative importance will further appear from 
the fact that, of 311,917 inhabitants returned iu the provin¬ 
cial census of 1831, there were 290,otu, or very neatly 
three-flflbs, living in tbe district of Montreal. Of this 
number about fuur-fiftha were Roman Catholics, and prin¬ 
cipally of French origin. The number of inhabited houses 
existing in the dis^t at that ttae was 48,323: tbe extent 
of land in ocoupetion.was about 9,300,000 acres, only one- 
half of wbiuh was then brought under profitable cultivation. 
The area of the district is 44,711 square milee, upwards 
of 28 milli ons of acres, or about 6000 equate miles lem 


then the area of England. There has been no account of 
the Mpulation token since 1831; but calculating from the 
numlw of births and dee^ and the amount of emigration 
during the next five years, it was estimated that the popu¬ 
lation of tbe district amounted, in 1836, to 323,173. 

MONTREAL, an island in tbe river St. lawrence, 
situated 580 miles from the mouth of that river, at the 
point of its confluence with the Ottawa. This island is of 
triangular shape, about 32 milea long and 10 | milos broad. 
Its surface is low and fiat at tbe weatera side, wbore it is 
subject to frequent inundations', but the level rises gradu¬ 
ally towards the east, till it fbrms a ridge, whereon the 
upper part of tbe city of Montreal is built, at the height of 
6A0 feet above the sea. Thia Ulaml forma one of tbe nine¬ 
teen counties into which the district is divided, and is a 
seigniory, which was formerly vested io the seminary of St. 
Bulpiocat Paris, but is now held by a resident religious body 
under that name, which aupporta one of the public institutions 
ofthecityofMontreol. Tm population of the island, in 183], 
was 43,773, including 27,297, the inhabitants of the city, 

MONTREAL, the City of, second in imporlance only to 
Quebec in theprovinceofl^wer Canada, is built on the south 
side of tbe island, in 43” 31' N. lot. and 73” 34' W. long. 
It was founded in 1641), under the name of Villemarie. on 
tbe site of an Indian village called Hochuloga, and very 
soon came to be a place of somo importance. It is now 
divided into nine parishes; the streets arc wide and airy; 
tbe principal streets run either parallel to tbe river or at right 
angles to it. A great proportion of tbe bouses are large 
and of handsome elevation, built with a greyish stono; the 
roofs are all covered with sheet-iron or tin plates. The 
population is estimated at prcseul to exceed 35,000. One 
of tho streets. Rue Notre Dame, is 1344 yards long and 3U 
feet wide. In this street are tbe principal public buildings; 
among others the Hfitel-Dieu, occupying a frontage of 324 
feet, with a depth of 468 feet, the seminary of St. Sulpice, 
and the convent of Notre Uanie. The Catholic cathedral, 
the English church, tlie Montreal General Hospital, the 
Hopital Geniral des Sceurt Grises, and tbe new college, 
are also worthy of notice. 

Montreal is a place of great trade. In the year 1836 
there entered and cleared from the port the following amount 
of shipping: 


lavudi. 


OulvaMi. 


From and to Great Britain 
From and to other British 
colonies 

From and to the United 
States of North America 
From and to Foreign coun¬ 
tries . 


Sbipx. 

73 

Tom. 

19,410 

Sblia. 

68 

Tooj. 

18.444 

23 

2,392 

31 

3,437 

2 

487 

— 

— 

98 

22,289 

99 

21,901 


The harbour is small, but while tberiver continues open, it 
is always secure. Ships drawing 13 feet water can receive 
and discharge their cargoes close to the shore. The harbour 
was formerly difficult of approach, owing to the rapid of St. 
Mary about a milo below tbo city, which ia so strong, that, 
with light or contrary winds, it was not pouible to stem it; 
but this difficulty is now overcome by tlie employment of 
steam-tug vessels. Montreal was formerly the head-quar¬ 
ters of the North-West Company. [Fob Tbaoi.I 
MONTREUIL [Pas sb Calais.] 

MONTROSE. [FoBVARSitiax.] 

MONTROSE. JAMES GRAHAM, MARQUIS OF, 
bora in the year 1612, was descended from one of tbe 
most antient families in Scotland. His gnndfatber, 
John, third earl of Montrose, wu some time lord high 
chancellor of SootUnd, and afierwards appointed vice¬ 
roy of the Unsdom—' supremus regni SeotM jvoourator ’ 
—for life; and he succeeded his fktber, John, fourth esrl 
of Montr^in 1126, bsing than just fourteen yeers of sge. 
The following yesr he was served heir to his fktber 
in his Severn estates in the countiot of Dumbarton, 
Forfar, Unlithgow, Perth, aud Stirling. Ho morried 
soon afrer, and then went on foreign travel till about 1633, 
when, at the age of twenty-one, he returned to Scotland, 
with tbe reputation of being one of the moat accomplished 
gentlemen <d bis time. He w6s probably preMut at the 
ooronation of King Charles I., whien took ploM in the above 
year, though be.£es not appfqr.to have imfflediately taken 
any prominent part in ttae quanal of which that splendid 
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oeremonial vu tbe oomneneement IIo soon joined the 
popular party howerer in opposing tlie eonont and other 
arbitrary innovations of tiio court on the established reli' 
giun of the eouotry: and on the Idtb Novejnbw, 1637, 
when the celebratM TcMet vero made up, that ia to say, 
committees fbr managing the popular cause, bis nemo was 
added to the table of the nobility, te the great dismay of 
tho bishops, who, according to Guthrie, ‘thought it time to 
prepare fw a etorm when be engaged.* He was indeed the 
most ardent and zealous of hie party, displaying at times a 
lieat and enthusiasm which sot /orm and gravity at utter 
defiance. Such was his behaviour on oecaston of the king’s 
proclamation approving of the ‘Service Book.’ On that 
occasion Montrose stood for some tiino beside Johnston, 
white tho latter was reading a protestation in name of tho 
Tables, but at length, that he might see the whole crowi^ 
ho got up upon the end of a puncheon, wbicb made bis 
friend tlie carl of Rothes say, ‘James, you will never 
be at rest till you are &irly liflod up above your fellows 
—a remark uttered in mero Jest, but rooorded witii great 
solemnity by Gordon of Slraloch, wlio ailds that the pro- 
pliecy was ‘accomplished in eatnast in that same place, 
and some even say that the same supporters of the scaffold 
on wliioh it occurred were mado use of at Montrose’s exe¬ 
cution.’ Ill the preparation of the National Covenant, 
which was projected by the Tables, Montroso was also a 
leading actor; and in swearing and imposing it on indi* 
viiluals there was none more zealous then he. Tliis courso 
of conduct, springing from the natural ardour of bis temper, 
continued for some time: till at length, concoiving bis im- 
porlaneo and military talents undervalued by the Cove¬ 
nanters wbon Atgylo end Lesly were allowed to lead, the 
one in the senate, the other in iheflold, Montrose deter¬ 
mined on going over to the king. With that view ho en¬ 
tered into n secret correspondence with Charles, but this 
being detcctcil, the Covenanters threw him into prison, 
where he was when Charles made his second visit to Scol- 
lani This took place in the year 1041; and as the priu- 
I inal object of the royol visit was to gain the Scots over to 
Jus interest. Charles mado various conccssionii, and Mon- 
tnme was set at liberty with his adherents in the beginning 
of the year 1042. From that time ho retired to Jits own 
bouse in the country, living privately till the spring of 1043, 
when the <iucen returning from Holland, lie hasted to wait 
nil liermajeslynt Biirlinglon. and accompaniod her to York, 
lie embracod this op^rlunily to urge on the queen, 
as ho ha«l formerly done on the king, what he termed tho 
dangerous policy of tlic Coveiianlera, and with the impe¬ 
tuosity natural to liis character, solicited a commission to 
raise an ttrniy and suppress tliom by ibree of arms. The 
marquis of Hamilton however Ihwartra him for the present, 
and he returned home; but neither his ceoseless activity, 
nor bis deadly hatred against tbe party with whom he had 
formerly acted, and p-nriicularly against their leaders, wkoM 
recent imprisonment of him bad Rred bis indignant spirit 
to revenge, and who filled the place which hit ambition 
had long aimed at, could be laid asleep. Accordingly 
lie took another opportunity of waiting on the king 
with his proposals on behalf of his majesty, by whom he 
woe fkvourably recoiTed; and at length, in tbe month of 
April, 1644, he wu created Marquess of Montrose, and 
constituted captain-general and commander-in-chief of all 
the forces to bo raised in Scotland for tbe king’s service 
under prinoe Rupert. The royal arms were for tome time 
unsuccessful howerer, aud the prince seems to have re¬ 
gard^ Montrose in no other light than that of a fearlowt 
hut somewhat wrong-headed enthusiast. Mootroie'scounsela 
indeed were almost always of a desperate character, and no 
fitilure ever destrojed hie confidence of ultimate success. 
Ills army was reinforced from all qimrters. its attacks were 
desultory and violent, and its progroa waa marked by de¬ 
predation and waste. At Tippormuir, a wide field about 
five miles from Perth, where Montrose estne m sight of the 
enemy, upwards of 6000 in number, drawn np in one long 
line, with horse at tho flanks, tbe Covenanters' horse were 
overpowered, according to Wishsrt, by a shower m stonn. 
Tlie result wts Ibitunate: tbe flight of the horse threw the 
ili-di!>ciplinod ftiot fato immediaUe conlbsion, numbM 
woro killed through fistigue and fear, and the whole of the 
artillery and baggi^ or the vanquished fell into the hands 
of Montrose and his men; and the defeat of Tippo^ir 
was but the beginning of a series of conqiieste, which laid 
all Scotland open to th« ROtoriOOl UfiOtfOM bit of 
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the senes was the battle (or rather, moRracTc) of Kilsyth, 
fiiught in the mouth of August, 1643. On this ocrasion 
Montroso bad llio advantage of selecting his gnumd with 
deliberation, whereas the doTenanter^ on tho other band, 
came up after a toilsome march, and were even orilci<'(l to 
remove from thoir first position in the very presence of the 
enemy. While this change was taking place, Moiitrox 
cast his eye upon a company of cuirassiers, and, pointing 
tiicm out to his men as ‘cowardly rascals cased iu iron,’ he 
threw off ills mat and waistcoat, tiickwl up the sleeves of 
his sitirt, and drawing hU swurd with furocious n.-s'diition. 
cried cut, ‘ I.ct us fight the fellows in our shirts.’ Thu ex¬ 
ample was inst.mtly copied by the cntiiusiastic and san¬ 
guinary troop, and, falling upon the enemy before they hud 
taken up the places assigneil tlu-m. tho Iiattlo which ensued 
became a mere massacre—a race of 14 miles, iu whirb 
GOOU of the Covenautura. if wu arc to boliovo iho royalists, 
wero out down and slain. Montrose now carrictl such 
of his men as would accompany him to tlm horilerii. 
presuming on tho continuc«l success of bis arms, lie 
was however mistaken: at Pliiliphaugh. near Selkirk, 
lie WBS surprised by General Lesly on tho 13lli September, 
1645 , and upon the jianie-struck royalists was that day in- 
fliciwl a fearful retaliation for their previous cnoimilics. 
Montroso regainetl Urn Highlands with a few fidlowcrs, hut 
was perfectly unsuccessful in all his endeavours to c.xi-ito 
sympathy toward-, either his person or kiuso; and on tho 
lung's surrender 1<> the Scots, Montrose capilulatctl. and 
was permitted to cmlmrk in a small vi-sscl for Norway, on 
the 3rd September. 1046. On this occasion lie pul on the 
disguise of a menial, and passed for Hie servant of his 
cliaplain. When on the Continent at this time he liad the 
offer of the appointment of general of the Scots in Franco, 
lieutenant-general in Hie French army, and captam of tho 
gens d’arnK'K, willi an annual pt-lision besides his pay; but. 
ho declined all apiKiintmcnts, wjing lie wished only to bo of 

service to his own sovereign. 

Ho remained abroad till the accession of h ing Cliarlei Ii., 
when ho received a commission for a new invasion of lii.s 
native country. Aceonliiigly, selecting the remote islands 
of Orkney for liis rendezvous. 1» dcspafchtxl thither a jiart 
of his troops, consisting of foreign auxiliaries, in the month 
of September, K>4!»; and in tlio month of March following, 
he himsfif arrived tliere. In their very first encounter 
with the enemy however on the mainland, hia forces were 
utterly routed; aud after some time, he himself was disco- 
vcrotl on foot ia the disguise of a Highland rustic. In this 
condition ho escaped to the house of McI.,eod of Assint, by 
whom he was delivi-red up to General l4!sly, and thou 
condiip-led towards Edinburgh iu tlie same moan gaib in 
which he was taken; but in Dundee a ch.mge of raiment 
was allowed bim. His ixx.-option in Iho capital wot that 
of a condemned traitor, sentences of excommunication 
and forfeiture having been pronounced by the General 
Assembly and parliament so far back as tho year 1644; and 
many barbarous indignities were heoped upon him. But 
throughout, his dignity remained unditninished.and he now 
excit<5 a Kvmputhv wh’ich had never before been feltforhim. 
He received sentence of death with the same firmneu; and 


on Tuesday, tho list May, 1650. the scntcncwas executed 
upon him: he was hangetl on a gibbet 30 feeinigh, and his 
limbs, after being severed from his boily. were lo H'o 

eaics of tho principal towns in the kingdom. ‘Tuns po- 
Fishod.’ says Laing (Hitt, o/ Scothnd, b. 6). ‘at the age of 
thirtyeiglif, the gallant marquis of Montroso, with the re¬ 
putation of one of tho firet commanders whom tho times had 
Sliced. Ho cxcellcil in military strate^ios, but ns 
talents wore ralhor those of an active partisan than ot u 
great rommandor, and wero bettor fitted to cxciui and 
manage a desultory war than to direct the complieaied 
operations of a regular campaign. His genius was grMl 
and romantic, approaching the most nearly (in tho opinion 
of Cardinal de Ret*) to that of the anliciil heroes of Greece 
and Rome. But hii heroism was wild and extravagant; 
prone to vast and derate enterprises, without consulting 
the necessary means; actuated rather by posston thw by 
virtue, by prejudices rather than by regulalwl pnnciplw; 
and it WM loss conspicuous during hii life than frtra the 
fcrtltude with which he susUined an ignominious death. 
He retained his heroism anttself-TOSsetsion to the laat 
On tho Restoration, King Chdrlea II. reversed tho eon- 
tence of furfeituro which had been passed by tbe porlin- 
mont; and icntteted remains were oolleeted and buried 
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with gKftt BOtsmoity in tbo cathedral chuTcIt of St. Giles, I 
Edinbunh. 

MONTSERRAT, one of the Lesser Antilles, is about 22 
miles soulh-vcst from Antigua, and nbout the same dis¬ 
tance north-west of Guaduloupe. The island is about 12 
miles long from south-east to north-west, and about 7 miles 
broail. 

Montserrat was discovered by Columbus, and received 
this name from him in consequence of its resemblance to a 
mountain of the same name near n.ireeluna, and as being 
descriptive of its appennnee, that of a broken mountain. 
Tl>e (Int setllcmciit was made on it in I632.by thu English 
under Sir Thomas Warner. It was taken fi’om the English 
in 1664 by tho French, hut was rosturctl at the peace of 
Ilroda, end has since continued in the possession of the 
English. The island is of volcanic origin; the motmtains 
are in many places quite inaccessible, and separated from 
each other by almost perpendicular chosin-s, which, with tbo 
sides of the mouiitaitu, to their summits, nro clothed with 
a luxurious vegetation, including both lofly trees and tro¬ 
pical shrubs. On tho soutli-wcst side, in a dell formed by 
the junction of three conical hills, and at a height of lOOO 
feci from the level of the sea, is a souffricrc, or boiling sul¬ 
phurous spring. 

Tlic town of Plymouth is situated on the south-wost side 
of tho island, in 16” 42' N. lat. and 63° I'J' W. lung. It is 
small, but well built The shipping lies olT the town in 
an open roadstead. There is indeu no harbour or hay 
on any part of tho shore, and it is hazardous for ships to 
romaia at tho island during the hurricane months. A 
heavy surf beats constantly on tho shore, and it requires 
some skill on the part of those who manage the boats to 
lagd or embark with safety. For conven ing nroduco and 
goo<ls to and from the ship!^ a peculiar kind of boat, called 
a Moses boat, is used. 

The island is esteemed to be so healthy, that it has 
acquired tho namo of the Montpellier of tho West. Ibc 
average mortality of tho troops slatioucd there is found to 
bo fkr less than is experienced in any other of the West 
India stations. 

,, The population in 1834 was os follows:— 

Male*. Fcmalaa. ToUU 

Whites ... 140 149 289 

Free Bbeks . . 412 SC2 974 

Apprenticed negroes . 2,827 3,135 6,982 


3,379 3,866 7.245 

Montserrat is a dependency of the island of Antigua, but 
has a separate Icgislaturu of its own, consisting of eight 
members of the House of Assembly, two of whom are 
returned from each of tho four districts into which the 
island is divided, and six members of council. The settlers 
are moSlIy Irish, or tho descendants of Irishmen. 

Tho island produced fur exportation in 18.16, 11,686 cwt. 
of sugar, 33,300 gallons of mobsscs, 17,930 gallons of rum, 
and 300 lbs. of cotton. 

At tho dbtance of about three Icaguei to tho north-west, 
and bclweBnMontacrrat aud Nevis, is a high, round, barren, 
and uninhabited rock, to which the name of Redonda 1ms 
beon givoD may bo seen at a distance of nine or ten 
leagues. 

MONTUCLA, JEAN ETIENNE, was tho son of a 
merchant at Lyon, in which city be was born, 5lh Septem¬ 
ber, 1725. At the age of sixteen ho became an orphan, 
and his grandmother, who had been left guardian of hu 
education, died shortly afterwards. At the Jesuits’ College 
of Lyon hu attention was chiefly directed to tho study of 
tho antient classics, although a decided bsto for philological 
pursuits in general, assist^ by a {teouliarly retentive me¬ 
mory, enabled him to become acquainted with several of 
tho modem languages, among which the Iblian, English, 
Hutch, and German are mentioned as those with wliioh ho 
was more pariloularly conversant. At this college also, 
under Le nre Biraud, the subsequent tutor of :^ando, 
he attained to considerable proftoienef in those sciences of 
which he was afterwards the butorioo. 

From Lyon he went to Toulousix in order to qualiQi him¬ 
self for the legal |wofession, and having taken tho usual 
degrees, he thence proceeded fb Paris. 

At the public libraries of that metropolis, and at the sci- 
OTtiflc soir^g of M. Jombert, he mode the aeonaintaneo of 
Diderot, D'Alembert. Cochin. Labndo, and others. To hu 
latwcoww wilh D’Alembert in particular, be probably, 


owed mucli of hu mathematical knowledge; and Id- 
lande, if be did not suggest a history of the mathomatico. 
sciences, at leaat cave bim considerable oneourageihent to 
carry out the design when onee it had been formed. In 
1754 be published in I2mo. anonymously, the* History of 
the Researches for determining the Qua^turc of the Cir¬ 
cle,’ to which was appended ’An Account of the Problems 
of tho Duplication of tho Cube, and the IVisoction of an 
Angle.’ A second editioa of this work appeared in 1831, 
In 8vo.. edited by Lacroix. The following year (1755) ho 
was admitted a member uf the Academy of Berlin; ond in 
1758 he published, in two volumes 4to., the first part of tho 
’ History of the Mathematics.’ After this he began to be 
cmployM by the government; first, as intendant-secrctary 
lit Grenoble, whore he became acquainted with the family 
of M. Roiiiund, whoso daughter he married in 1763; and 
then (1764), as secretary ai^ astronomoT royal to the expe¬ 
dition for colonising Cayenne. Upon his return to France 
tho following year, m obtained, through the instrumentality 
of his friend (^hin, the situation of ‘ premier commis dos 
h.'ltimenls,’ the duties of whieh he dischsrgeil most assidu¬ 
ously for twenty-five yeirl To the above appointment was 
added the honorary ono of censor royal of mathematical 
books. His leisure was devoted to tho education of his 
family and to scientific pursuits, but the latter ho is said to 
have conducted with extreme soerccy, lest be should be sus¬ 
pected of neglecting hisolficial duties. In this way he edited, 
in 1778, a new and greatly improved edition of Ozanam's 
‘ Mathematical Recreations,’ in 4 vols. Bvo., and so carcftilly 
had ho concealed his connection with the work, that a copy 
was forwarded to him, in his capacity of censor, for ex¬ 
amination and approval. Tho income ho derived from his 
situation under toe government, though small, was sufficient 
for the immediate wants of himself and family, hut by the 
events of tho Revolution be lost his situation, ana was 
left little short of destitute. 

In 1794 ho was employed in forming an analysis of (he 
treaties deposited in the archives of tbo foreign department, 
and about the same time he was nominated professor of ma¬ 
thematics to ono of tho central schools of Paris, but his 
hoallh not permitting him to fill the appointment, a 
situation in the ’Jur&i d’Instruction * was assigned to 
him. In 1798 bo published a second edition of the first 
part of his ' History of the Mathematics,’ in which be in¬ 
troduced many improvements and augmentations. With 
tho exception nowover of tho profits, if any, which he may 
have derived from this work, his only resource for two years, 
ft-om which he could provide for his fkmily, was an insigni¬ 
ficant situation in tho office of tho National Lottery. Upon 
the death of Sausture, in 1799, the minister Neufkhfileau 
conferred 'upon him a pension of 2400 ftancs, which ho 
lived but four months to cojoy. He died on the 18th of 
December, 1799. His modoity and benevolence were no 
less conspicuous than his orudition and the smallness of his 
fortune. When Lalande, deputed by the Academy, offered 
him somo situation in that society, be declinod the ^nour 
on tlie ground of incompetency. 

Before bis decease he had occupied himself with the se¬ 
cond part of bis History. The completion of the wnk was 
confided to liilandb, who, with tho assistance of several 
scientific individuals, among whom was Lacroix, published 
tho remaining two volumes in 1802. The whole work is 
divided into five parts, and these are subdivided into books 
and chapters. Fart I. contains the History of the Mathe¬ 
matics up to the destruction of the Grecian empire. Part 
II. comprises the History of the Sciences among the Arabs, 
Persians, Jews, Indian^ Chinese, and other Oriental na¬ 
tions. Part III. contains the History of tba Sciences among 
the Latins and the Western nations up to the eonuDenee- 
ment of tho seventeenth century. These three parts fbrm 
the first Tolome. Part IV., fiinning tbo sceona volume, 
and comprebendinf the History of the Soiences during (ho 
Seventeenth Century, is dividoa into nine books, namely, 1, 
Progress of Geometry, as treated after the manner of the 
Aniients; fi, Frogress of Analytical Geometry; 3, Progmss 
of Mechanics about the miihue of the Seventeenlb tleii- 
tuiy; 4, Progress of Optics about the middle of the Soven- 
teenth Oentuty; 6, P ixye si of Astronouv during the Se- 
veuteeBthCentury; 6, lusaaadProgTfMOitbe Diferential 
and Integral Calculus in the Uttm Seventeenth 

Century; ^ Pn^^iessofMeeUnnsduringtltotameporiod, 
6 . Pregrase of OpUoe during ^ came perM; 9, ftogtess 
of Astronomy during tho mubo povio^^ 1« nnuiiuDg two 
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Tolume* form Ibe fifth port. It compruei Ibe Hisloiy of Iho 
Sci«Dcoa dhrini the p^tcr of the Eighteenth Con- 
tiiry, and is liRewiae divided into nine boo)^ natnolv, 1, 
Coometty and Analysis; 2, Opbo; 3. Analytical Me¬ 
chanics ; 4. Practical Mecliantos and Machines; &, Plane 
Astronoi^; 6, Physical Astronomy; 7, Astronomical 
Tables, lostniment^ Observatories, &c., and Judicial 
Astrology; 8, Progress of Navigation, as regards the Con¬ 
struction and Manogemout of Vessels; 9, Progress of 
Navigation as regards the Piloting of a Vessel and the 
detenninaliun of its GeogmpliicA Position. The vork con¬ 
cludes with a series of supplements on the Capstan ; on 
flic History of Geography; on that of the Quadrature of 
the Circle; on the History of Mubic; a dufeuso of the Phi- 
luiophers of Antiauity; Notice concerning the Calculus of 
Derivations by Aroogost; and a short notice of the Life of 
Montuola. 

As a whole it contains treatises upon almost every branch 
of the pure and applied sciences, and ahaunds with into* 
resting details concerning the various discoveries and im- 
nrovcmenls which haro contributed to their progress. 
Uonnycoetlc, yaking of Montuclo, in his profneo to tho 
Iruuslation of mssul’s * History of the Mathematics,’justly 
remarks—* If he be not so profound us some otiicr writers, 
he is fVcquontiy less obscure, and may iiflcn bo voiisultod 
with udvanfago upon points where (lio original writers 
would ho nearly uiiinlelhgible to common readurs: in short, 
there is perhaps no work which is capablo of affording more 
[ilcasuro and instruction to those who pniposo to devoto 
themselves to Ihoso studios, or which is likely to create n 
iiioro earnest desire to prusocuto them.’ On the other hand 
it may bu said that the subjects treated of do not suevoed 
each other in so elementary and natural an order as niigtit 
1)0 wished, and that the language is somolimos excessively 
dilTnsc, and burthenud with much repetition. 

(Notice Hisloriijtie fue jiar Auguttc-Savinierc le lilond d 
laSocUle de l^'crsatlUf, le\t Janvier, l^UO, 8vo.; lUog. 
Universelh: WaWon'i Mathematical Dictionary, &c.) 

MONZA. [Mti-ANO, PaoviNCK ok.] 

MOOD, or MODE. [Vxrb.] 

MOOLTAN. niiNDusTAN, vol. xii., p. 221.] 

MOON (Latin Luna, Greek eiXi’itn), sSIohc), the satellite 
of tho earth, a heavenly body which moi cs round the earth, 
alluring the motion of the eacUi round the sun. 

Ill a day or two (depending on tho state of the wcatlior) from 
the time called in tho almanacs ‘the now moon’a thin silver 
crescent is icen with its horns turned from tlio sun nnd 
flared to tho eastward of tho sun, aficr which it aooii sets. 
Its distnneo from the sun iiicreases, the horns at the samu 
time growing fuller, until, in 7) duys. it is at ninety degiccs 
(or as for as mm the horizon to the zenith) distant from tho 
situ, and tlic ercseent has become a semicirclo of whilo light. 
Tho distance still Jnrreasee, until tho moon is 180 ° distant 
from the sun, or in the opposite part of the heavens, by 
which time the light port lias become a full circle: this 
happens in somewlmt inure than 14i days from the new moon. 
The satellite still continues its revolution among tho stars, 
becoming westward of the sun after tho full moon, and, 
decreasing by the same step! aa it increased, is lost a day or 
two before tho time which the almanacs point out os the 
next new moon. Tho whole of this process takes up what 
is called a lunation, or a lunar month : tho lunar mouths 
are slightly unoiual, but their average period is 29 days, 
12 hours, 44 minutes, 2j^ seconds, or 29*6303687213 mean 
solar days. To show the irregularity of the kmationi, we 
give tho times of all the new moons wliieh take place in the 
years 18S8 and 1639, with the intervals. 

KxnHof 


isae. 
Jon. 2C 
Pub. 24 
Hot. 23 
Apr. 24 
May 23 
June22 
July 21 
Aug. 29 
Supt. 18 
Oct. IB 
Nov. 17 
Poe. t7 


h. m. 


laWital 

oTtrSS 
h. m. 


32 A.H. 
8 P.H. 
43 f.tf. 

1 A.11. 
23 P.K. 
34 A.K. 
29 f.H. 
26 AJW. 
8 49 F.X. 
2 23 P.K. 
8 2 A-M. 
0 23 A.M. 


10 

9 

9 

9 

10 

11 

U 

18 

17 

17 

16 


16 

37 

16 

29 

11 

48 

4 

19 

40 

37 

21 


im 

Jan. 15 
Fub. 14 
Mar. 15 


Apr. 13 It 
May 13 7 
June 11 
July 10 
Aug. 9 
Bept. 

Oct 
Nev. 

Dae. 


Ik St, 

9 33 
3 28 
9 13 
18 
10 


2 42 


II 

0 

10 

2 

8 

3 


Exeau of 

toUrral 

OTrr29 

.W,v 

1l m, 

14 30 
19 33 
10 45 
9 3 
7 52 

7 32 

8 16 
10 18 

:Z' 2 

;!I* u 52 

17 58 
16 SO 


P.K. 

A.1I. 

P.K. 

P.K. 

A.K. 

P.K. 

P.K. 

AM. 

P.li. 

P.K. 

A.K. 

A.K. 


It appears inen not only that (he lunar montli varies* 
but (bat tlicn: is no yearly cyclo of variation. Bufore how¬ 
ever we make any remark on the preceding, we shall place 
by its side materials fur confidence in the almanac from 
whence tho preceding times were quoted. Taking at 
hazard a volume of astronomical observations, and opening 
tho part where tho results of the lunar observations aro 
found, wo took tho first right ascensions [Ascensions] o. 
the moon whicli we came to, opposite to which, for oomjia- 
rison, were written the prcdiclod right osccnsioni of the 
moon for tho same times. Tho dates matter nothing, since 
it is only the accordance of prediction with observation which 
is to be noticed. (Camh. Obe., 1835, p. 128.) 

PrMicIcil R.A- OlM-rreU llA. DaTsunr#. 

n- VL «• ]|. lU. $. 

14 23 57*87 14 23 57Til 2C-100th? of a second. 

2.1 I 59'84 23 1 58Ti5 !• and‘J'l-IUOtlis. 

4 50 13*.11 4 5G Ifdl /-lOlhsof aaecouil. 

18 7 40*74 18 7 40-60 24-Ul0lh8 ofa seeuiid. 

Tho lunar theory then, rcsliiicupoii tho Newtonian doctrine, 
enables astronomers to find the position of the iiiooii wi^tliiu 
u part of tho heavens answering to a second of diurnal revulu* 
tioi), while tho rough ohservulions with whicli uslronumy 
must alwuyscomnu'iice would not give the length of a lu 
imlitiu witliiu an hour. 

Taking the lunar phenomena in the order of discovery, 
we next notice that this planet wi ites its mark on the earth 
in teriiis which have been unclcrstood fruui tho earliest ages 
of oslroiiuiuical inquiry. The allernute rise and full of tho 
waters, called tlm tides, is fuuti'l to follow its motions, so 
that hi^h wafer is always found to sneoeud tho time when 
the inmin conies on the meridiiin, whether on (lie visible or 
iiivisiblo side of it. At first sight it would appear that 
there is high water twice a-ilay (that is, in the common 
solar duy), but it is found on furtbor uxaniination that tho 
iutorvul between high water and high water is a \lt(lo Uioro 
than twelve hours ;'so th.vt in the year 1838 thalplienomo- 
non occurred only 706 instead of 7.tU (twice 365> liinos. 
Now the nioliun of the moon round the livavcns is found, 
to luku pbiru (one time with another) in 27'321Gril42 snlac 
(lays (we shall prosrnily see why this is qpt a luimtioii), 
which gives 13° Mi'3'("increase of right ascension iu each 
Solar duy. or 13“ s' 23" in a sidereal day, or actual revolu¬ 
tion of the earth, llcncu tho meridian of the siwctatnr. 
bclwcen two times at which tliu muon is on tho visible siJo 
of that meriiliuii, must maku so miiuh more revolution as is 
nercssuvy to uicrtake u body which revolves through 
13“ 8' 23" while it revolve*! Ihniugh 30U“; wliivh giies 
248 66™ of a rcviilution of tlioeniUi for each lunar day, 
or I2i> 27i“» for its half. Now the year contains .ICf'.i 
tiderfitl days, or simple revoli^uiis of (ho earth; and it 
w ill be found tiiut 12t< 27j™ i^ontaiiicd 705 times and u 
a fraclinn iit 30i>i ■>. As every reader may iioi be acquainted 
with tho distiiielioii of sidereul and solar time, we mayheie 
simply state (referring to Sux and Timk for detail) that tho 
coiiiiiion day is not the simple revolution of the enrlli, but 
includes the aihlitional liroemwhielulieineridianovertakes 
the sun, which bas moved forward about a deuei;. Thuail . 
appears, that even on a single year the cuiiti^ence of half 
a lunar day and the interval between two times urhi;;h 
water is suificieutly nppiciit. It may be sold that wo huie 
assumed tho ((Uostion t>y counting the (iincs of high water 
from an almanac constructed on the suppositinn whicli wu 
wished to establish. This would be (rue if we had talked 
of the year 1640; but wc may consider au almaiuc fur (s3fi 
as now tt verified prodiclion: it would have mode Mosniallnul(^u 
in the public papers if there hod boon a tide mure or le-s in 
the Tiiaoics than was predicted in the almanacs. I1ic 
theory of the tides is tho roost difficult in astronomy, owing 
to the disturbing action of winds, cbaniirls, Gsc., as well as ^ 
its intrinsic* matbomaticid diffieuUios; but this ouepbuno- 
uioiion has never had iU exception in open sea—that every 
transit of the moon over (either side of) (lie meridian {fol¬ 
lowed by the rise ef (he water, though so high a winil^a» 
been known as to prevent the tide cumiiig up a river. 

We return to tno plicnomena of the phatet (Greek for 
appearances), as they are called, of the moon, namely, tho 
cfianges in the quantity of its illuininated part. Tbeae may 
be immediately explained on tho supposition that the moon 
is not luminous itself, but receives its light from the sun. 

* Th( ttoAir it nfancK to Mt. Lnbboek't p^lUbsd »» ‘t:« 

(Idm fur pnwt uf tlw nriil p togiw s vliMl Uw BwKe aocordinet «r vniSictiuu 

uDil ubsorvoltoD Is uolullg. 
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To liliow bow this may be, suppose h ball, illuminated by 
anotlierball al a great distance in the dircciiou £S,tu be car¬ 
ried round the spectator ot £. This boll may be always subdi* 


'(p 

0 o .— e 


0s 


villed into a visible and invisible half, since ouc-half must 
hide the other in all positions. But itmay also bedividodinto 
an illuminated and unilluminated half. At A the visible half 
is alt unilluuiinatcd, and tbousbwe have cnlletl it the visible 
half (meaning in a position to bo seen, if there were light), 
it will nut be scon. Diit when ibo ball arrives nl B, u .small 
portion of the illuminaind half is in the visiblu half, as 
much as is intercepted between the arrows. At D a larger 
portion of tbo illuminated part is visible, and at E a full 
half of the visible surfacu is illuminated. A little consider* 
ation of this schomo (which is moreover caplainiA in all 
popular works) will show not only the iK'vurrcnco of phases 
precisely similar to those of the moon, but also that the 
circular boundary of tbo cnlighlenctl part is towards tliu 
illuminating body. \Vc ropy from llicciuli bis collection of 
lliG I.alin and Greek tenus used with respect to the differ¬ 
ent jiha»ca: 

A Novdiniium, lunasilcns, Conjunctio.lvfopqvia 
CoiigrcssuB cum sole, Neumcnia, Sy-rvoi>/< 7 >'<n 
nodus, Lunte accensio. Jcevot'nc 


B Brima plusis. Nova luna. 
C Ultima phasis. 


{ wfiiuri) ifiatris 
via otAi/vi; 

Itvij eeXqvq 
Luna nuvissima, Intcrlunium, sen in-1 
trvmenstruum, est temp|K inter ulU*)n^ai>iir/tus 
maro etprimam phasim,^ (J ad B. i 

B, G, D, E, Curniculato, Fidcata, cur-i 
v^a in cornua. )pnvo*.r,)c 

D Primus scxtilis asneetus, et E se-l., , 
cundus. ^£«r->ruc 

F Priiua Qavl^atura, O sccuuda; 
dividua, bisecta, diinidiala, scuiiplena.) 

.ir * {tifUTo/ioe 

ll,K,L,I,LuQaGibba,e!kI>osa: H nri-l . 
mus. I secundus aS>ectus trinus; 
Lunaintriquetro. jrp.ywH«c 

M Plcnilunium, Opposilio, Luna ToU-l 
luuis, in diametro sinuata in orbem,)?"’**^* 
mediusmeusis. 'jaixopijvia 

Luna crcscons ab A per F in M, Luna 


ana crcscons ab A per F in M, Lunal .. 
doscreseens seu senweens ab M pori**^?’'’ 

Q jjj ^ * j«A>}VIJ tpStvoom 

If llio moon moved in the plane of the eclipUo, or of the 
■un's motion, u in tba figure, ibcru would bo an eclipM of 
tlid^un at every new moon (A), aitd of the moon at ovury 
lull nioun iM); sinco in tbo former case the moon would 
bidu tbs sun, and in the latter the earth would intercept 
the sun’s light. The moon however is generally a little on 
one side or the other of the ediptic, not enough to iniroduco 
any sensible error into the preceding explanation of llio 
phases, but enough to Under the eclipses from taking place, 
except DOW and then: we shall see more ot this presently. 
AgwDt if the sun remained in the line E S, the lunation, ot 
eomplebe c^cle of phases, would be of the woe fiuraUon ss 


the actual revolution of the moon round the heavens 
Since however the sun moves slowly forward in the same 
diroctiun os the moon, the latter docs not alter ita phases 
su rapidly as in the figure, nor is thu cycle of phases com¬ 
plete until the moon has overtaken tho sun. 

It is usual to divide the whole lunation into four quarters, 
the first from new moon to iucreusing half moon, the 
secoiul from half moon to full muen, liie third from full 
moon to waning half moon, the fourth from half moon to 
new moon. Each of these is called tho change of the moon, 
and it is a very common belief that a change of wcatlicr 
and wind is to be e.vpected, if not at every ^angu uf the 
moon, at least much oflenor at tiio changes than in the 
intervals. This opinion, when not absuluiely received as 
true, is usually treated as the extreme uf absurdity. It is 
in truth neither one thing nor the utlwr, os the following 
cunsiclcratioiis will show, 

Tho atmosphere is continually underling a slight allcr- 
aliun fh»ii the efl'ci'tsof tltetido. At new and full moon 
(or rather a little after these phenomena) there are those 
great tides called the suring-ttdes. arising from the action 
of both luminaries: at tlio two quarters the same luiuiuai ics 
o|)|>osc each other, and tho quarters oru followed by the 
smaller Hoods, cullctl neap-tides. What efi'vct may be pro¬ 
duced by this succession of smaller and greater oscillaliuns 
of the sea, which roust produce oscillations of tlie atmo¬ 
sphere, it is impossible to say beforehand. Again, wu 
knuw nothing of tlio electric action of either luminary upon 
the earth, or wbctlicr any and what electric stale may 
depoucl upon their relative position. We have therefore 
abundant grounded priori to abstain from forming any 
opinion u})(in the effect of the heavenly bodies upon the 
weather; and wo shall now state llie results of such facts 
as ohseivatioii has furnished. A few years ago M. Arago 
collected the evidence on this subjoct in an arliclo published 
in tho ‘Annuairc:’ tho general conclusion derived from 
them is, that upon the whole there isa/ffffe more ruin during 
the second quarter than during either of the others; but that 
there is no reason to confirm the common notion that a 
chaiigu of tho moon is accompanied by change of weather 
It has also been observed that the height of the barometer 
is, one time with ano.ther, less in the middle of thu second 
quarter tlian in that uf oilhor of thu oUiers; and that it is 
somewhat greater at new and full moon than at the quarters. 
With regard to a groat many other asserted effeeu of tlio 
moon U|>on animal and vegetable life, it con only be said 
tliat thero is no conclusive evidence for or against them; 
nothing but a lung series of observatiuDs can sctllo such 
points, and this is not likely to bo made (or if made, to bo 
made fairly) by those who have predetermined the qucsliuiis 
in Olio way or the other. For an account of M. Arago's 
paper, see the iVnny Magazine, Nos. 82 and 64. 

The moon’s age is usuuly reckoned from tho new moon, 
and the rules by which Easter is found depend, or should 
depend, iqion a correct knowledge of this age at the begin¬ 
ning of the year, called (ho Epact. But oil readers should 
rcnieuiber that tho sun and moon by which Easter is found 
are not tho real bodies, but fictitious ones, moving not with 
the real but tho average motiuns, and tberoforo sumotimes 
before and sometimes neliiud the real bodies. It should 
then be no matter uf surprise if, as will happen, Eostcr- 
Suiiday should sometimes be seven days sooner or later 
than It would be if the real bodies wore omnloyud. 
[Easteb.] 

We now oame to the setual motion of tbo moon round 
tho earth, which is the most eomplicaled question in astro¬ 
nomy. Roughly speaking, it may be said that tbo moon’s 
motion is circular, wbieh is sufficient for the explanation of 
the phases; it is somewhat, but very iittlo, more correct to 
sav It is olliptioaL If the moon’s orbit were actually ex¬ 
hibited in space, an ellipse might be found which would 
nearly fit one of its convolutions; but the succeeding con¬ 
volutions would depart further and further from such an 
clUpso, and it would be nineteen yeara before a convolulion 
would again occur which is situated in spaco near to the 
ollipte with whioh we started. And though astronomers 
have found a way of simplifying the question, by supposing 
the moon to move in en ellipse which itself moves in spaco, 
yet we may better explain the eubjeot by trriviog at that 
ellipse from the reed motion than by beginning with it. 

When the motion of the moon is watobed in the heavens 
with instruments fitted to msMore her apparent diameter, 
it is soon found that sbp. cheoges bar diiiance frea iby 
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CBrtli, Dccominc alternately lai^er and smaller. Her path tlicn a proj^rcaBion of the apogco, and iU average quantity 
isiiul veryraucU inclined to tlie ecliptic, w that alie w iiovor is no less than 6' 41" for each lolar day, or 4o“ 3ir 43"-36 
from iwnio one of the positiona which the aun hai liad in 3i>5 days; which ia equivalent to a complete revolution 
urwill linvo in the courao of ihe year. We may explain in 323!1*57&343 mean aolardaya, oraUout nine years. The 
tho ujijiareHt path in tbo beavena by the following figure, quantities above given aro aveiagca, for the actual progeea- 

siun is irregular. 

Wo may notice theufi vedistinctepcciea of months—l.Tlie 

averago sidereal month, or complete circuit of tbe heavens. 
2. Tliu average lunation, common month, or interval be« 
tween two conjunctions with the sun. 3. The average 
4inoma/t«(te month, or revolution from perigee to perigee. 
4. The average tropical month, or foom the vernal equinox 
to the vernal en^uinox again (the equinox being in retro- 
grado motion [tkecessiox] ). 5. ITie average nodical 

month, or from a node to a nude of tho same kind. Tliu 
miantitiea of these moiitlis are as follows (Baily, Attrwu 
and F\irmul<p) in mean solar days:— 

4. h. m. 4 d. 

Sidereal monlh 27 7 43 11*5 or 27'32Ifir)I42 

Lunation . 29 M 4-1 2'9 „ 'i‘J-S3UoSl$72 

Anomalistic month 27 13 IR 37'4 „ 27‘3j43‘J'.llMI 

Tropical month 27 7 43 4*7 „ 27*321S8242 

Nodical month 27 3 S 3G-0 ., 27'21322222 

If wo compare tbe lunation with tbe common year, we 
shall find that 233 lunations make 693i>'C9 days, while 19 
years muko G93'J or r>940 day*, according os thero aro four 
or tivo leap-years in tho number. Nei^cr is wrong by a 
which represents a portion of tbe apparent heavens. T is day; coiiscriuently in 19 years iho new and full moons aro 
the earth in the centre, x.rxx is the circle of tho ecliptio; rcstoreii to Ihe same days of tho year. This dues uot abso- 
yjiyij and zszz are small circles parallel to the cclip- lutcly follow, either from the preceding or from tho metiiod 
tic, and each ilistant from it in the heavens by an angle of which gavo it, since neither is the coinci<lcn(» exact, nor 
3® 8'Thu moon may rises' 47"'15 above rTra*, or are llio months exactly equal. But it will generally so 
fall as much below sszz\ but these two circles are chosen iiappcm; and this is the foundation of tho Metonic Cycle. 
bocunsc thoy are meuru, that is to sny, for every convolution [Sea also Calippus.] Again, 223 lunations make 6383 322 
which rises above Tx.rj; there will be another, described at days, and 2-12 nodical revolutions mako CSh 5'367 days, so 
some other time, at which it foils short of T.rTj;; sothatin that there is only‘033 of a day, or 3U minutes diflerenco 
a long series of years the sura of all the arcs by which con- between tho two. This period of 223 lunations is tho 
volutions rise above txxx wouM be equal to tho sum of Sakos, a celebrated Cbalduan porioil, and contains in round 
tliosc arcs by which otlicr convolutions do not atlaiu xxxx. numbers of days 18 years and 10 days, or 18 years and 1 1 
The iiiiglo 3° 8'47"‘9 is. in the a.slronoiiier's elliptic fiction, days, according as there arc five or four .leap-years. It 
tile mean inclination of the orbit to tho plane of the ecliptic, may be worth wliilc to express these numbers of lunations 
Tho dotted lincABCDEFCH Ls one complete convolu- in terms of the other months. 

tiun of tho orbit and tho greater part of another. We Melotun Cycle. — 233 lunations mako 233*999 sidereal 
8U]>|t08ttthe moon to set oil from its highest point (high mouths, 231*832 anomalistic months, and 233*021 nodical 
and low have reference to the ecliptic) A. at or verv near months. 

yyyy: from thence it falls to tho dosooiiding node ft, and .Sciror.—223 lunations mako 241*029 sidereal months, 

cuntinucs to descend to its kincst point C, from whence it 238*992 anomaltslie months, and 241*999 nodical inonlLs. 
rises to the ascending node U, and from thence ascends to Tho rato at which the moon moves is different in different 
E, from thence to the next descending nude F, from tlieiico parts of the orbit. Wo may speak either of the rato at 
to (j, the lowest point (at or near zzsz), niid to tho next which she changes longitude, limtude, cv distance from the 
ascending node H, &c. In this way the wholt of tbe lunar earth; and owing to the smalln^ of the incliaatien of lier 
zodiac is interlaced with (he convolutions of its orbit, which path to the ecliptic, her motion in lungiludo it nearly tho 
go on for ever; nor have wo any rooson to suppose that same thing as lier motion in her own orbit. The quickest 
the cycle of convolutions is ever oompicte, so as to bogin motion is at or near the perigee, and (he slowest at or near 
again. the apo^-co. Tlio moon's rate of motion follows no easily 

Tho first thing we have to notice ia what ia called the obtainable law in its changes, wliich are different in dif- 
regressivo motion [Motion] of tbo nodes. Tho first node forent months. The rate of change of latitude is greatest 
w o meet with is B, and the next, D, is not exactly opposite near tho nodos, and the rato of change of distance from tho 
to B, but a littlo behind tbe opposite point; the next, F, is earth is least at tho apogee and perigee, and greatest at and 
still more behind B. The worib before and behind have about tho intormediato points. We liavu hiiiierto coii- 
roferenco to the direction of the motion. This recession of sidered the apparent path of the moon among tho stars: wo 
tbe node amounts, one year of 363 days with another, to now pass to tho real orbit in space. Her averara distanco 
19° 19'42"‘316, And tho node makes a complete retrograde fh>m tbo earth is 29*982173 times the equatorial diameter 
revolution in 6793*39108 mean solar days, 6til8'6 years of the earth, which makes about GO radii of tho earth, or 
nearly. The point in which the moon ascends through tbo 237.000 miles. But Uio radius of the sun's body is tll^ 
ecliptio falls mk moro than twioe the moon's diameter in times the radius of Uio earth; so that a large spliore, which, 
each revolution. The amount however it aubject to some having its centre in the earth, abould contain every part of 
variation; that given above ia 4U average. the nlMn’s orbit, would not be a quarter of the size of the 

Again, the apparent diameter of the moon is observed to sun. 
vary, owing to an alteration of her distance foom the earth. Again, the lun’s distanco is 23,984 radii of the earth, or 
When least it is 29' 2"*9i; when greatest 33' Sl"'07. But nearly -100 timoa the moon’s aver^ distance. A good idea 
it is observed that tho leul and greatest diameters of a of the relative magnitudes of (ho distances may be obtained 
single revolution are not exactly tho tamo as those of an- as followsTake a ball one inch in diameter, to bo tbo 
otlicr revolution; and also tliat tbe place whoro the dia- sun, and another of one half an inch in diameter to be thu 
meter is losuit is not exactly opposite to that in which it is sphere which envelops ihu moon’s real orbit; place tbesu 
greatest, but always in advance. Thus tlw diameter, being ninu feet apart, and a proper idea of llie distanco tho 
greatest at A, beiminea least at P, in advaooo of the point sun, compared with its size and that of tho moon's orbit, 
opposite to A, greatest again at Q (in adranco of A), and will be obtained. 

least again at^ Nov tho apparent diamoter must bo To form a sufficient notion of the teal oibit, imagine 
least when tbe Stance is nootost, and viea verefl ; tbo another body, directly under the moon on the plane of the 
point of a eonvolntion most mstant flom the earth Uftalled ecliptic, to aecompany bar in bat motion, SSSS 

ti)6 apo*go«> that naareit to tbe earth tbe perl-gee. u reumsent the plmie of tbo eoliptio, in which the sou nni^t 
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be,'Qnd|ALB a part of tiio realorbib Irpm an aaoending to 
a descending: nmle; L being a position of tlie moou. P is 
tbo pn^eoled IkkIj ou tbe plans of the «c}iptio; and the 



motion of P will be very nearly that of L, owing to llio 
smallness cif tUo rise of ALli above tliu plune of thu 
«!cliplir, Tltc motion <)f tho projected body will then be of 
tbe kind of which the following u uu exoggomtiun. 



Suppusn the moon to Bot out ftnm 1 on tho led, being 
then in apogee, and also at a node: tho projected body 
will then dcKfibc 11 ], &*, until it comes to iu perigee et 
the first 2, which is in advance of tbo point opposite to the 
apogee. But the real moon will have come to tho plane of 
tho ecliptic before it is opposite to the first 1, so that at the 
first 2 the moon will be below the projected orbit Tho 
projected body then describes 2 3 2 ... up to the neat 
apogee 3, and so on; the real moon having come above the 
cvUplic before the lost 2 but one. In the present figure the 
number of folds Is limited, and the last joins the first: in 
tho moon's orbit the number of folds unlimited. Tlie 
real relation between the greatest and least distances is 
slightly variable in the different folds; one with another it 
may bo tlius stated: 5^ per cent, being added to the mean 
disianco will give tbe greatest or apogcan distance, apd | 
subtracted, the least or perigean distance. Taking the 
flelion of tbe moving ellipse for the moon’s orbit, its eccen¬ 
tricity is ‘0548442. 

In tlie article GfUTlTavioH will be found a sketch pt the 
pieJucing causSs of the ineouality of the lunar raotiona, 
showing that they arise foom too effoct of the sun's unequal 
altracliuD of the earth and moon; were it not for which, tho 
latter would dcscrlbb an ellipse round the former. In the 
present article we Intend only to deedribe the moUons 
lliemsclvca. Wo have pointed out both the apparent orbit 
in the heavens, and the real orbit: it remains to ask. In 
which roaonat is tho real omt describedf At a given 
time, how is ^e moon’s place in the heaveos to be ascer¬ 
tained? 

Returning again to the apparent orbit, we first consider 
molioa in longitude only; 'that is, we ask how to find tbe 
mooo’s longitude at the end of a given time. Let ua 
supBose tbeo that, Q being the apparent place of the moon 
in we betvens, vc draw Q on the inberc perpehdicu- 


Isr to tbe eelipUe, so that M has tbe same longitude'as Q, 
To eonneet this figure with the last, suppose that tbe moon 
was at L when it wu prrqected in the beavens to Q, and 
let P be the projection of L on tho ecliptic: then P 
will be thrown upon M In the heavens. The averugo 
motion of M will bo that of the moon, or a circuit m 
27*32166 days. If then we were to suppose a fIcUtkius 
moon setting out from M, and moving with this average 
motion, it would never he far from liie point M; which 
last, Aom the irregularity of the roal muon's motion, 
would be sometimes before and sometimes behind tho Auti 
tious moon. 

If we could observe the fictitious moon, thus regularly 
moving in the ecliptic (say every day at midnight), and also 
the real moon, we might take a long series of years’ obser¬ 
vations, and sum all the excoMee of M's longitude over that 
of tho fictitious body, when there arc oxcesacs, and all the 
defects, when there are defeela. We might expect 1o And 
tho one sum equal to the other; but we are taught by tho 
theory (which, as before aeon, u exact enough to And tho 
moon's place within a second) that tlie equality of these 
sums will not be absohitoly attained in any scries of years, 
however gnat, if we take tbe commencing point, at which 
M is to coincide with the fictitious body, at our own caprico. 
Wherever (2 may bo, thure is a proper place for this ficti¬ 
tious moon, before or behind M, from which if wc allow the 
former to start, the lunger vro gu on with the series uf sup- 
(XMcd observations, the more nearly will the excesses balance 
the defects; supposing always that our scries of observa¬ 
tions stops at the end of a complete number of circuits, and 
not in the middle of one. This position is called the mean 
^aet of the moon, as distinKuishcd from <), its real place. 
Let us suppose it to be at V; then if the average moon 
start from V, with the moon's average motion, it will at 
every instant of time point out what is ealle<l tbo mean 
place of the moon corrt^nding to the then real place. At 
the commencement of the present century, that is, when it 
was 12 o'clock at Groenwicn on the night of December 31, 
1800, tbe longitude of the average moon, or the moon's 
mean longitude, was (according to Burckbardt) 118’’ 17' .3"; 
and tho mean longitude at any other time is found by adding 
in the proportion of 4809^*38468 for every 365 days, ami 
making the necessary additive allowance for Uic precession 
of the equinoxes. [Phbcbbsion.1 

In the lame way the node and perigee of the moon have 
their moan places, and, at we have seen, their mean 
motions. The mean longitude of Iho perigee, at the com¬ 
mencement of the century, was 266° )U' 7^*5; that of ilia 
ascending nodu 13^ 53' 22"'2. 

To the above must be added that these average motions, 
as they are called, are subject to a slight aoceleratiou, 
which hardly shows itself in a century: that of tbo lon- 

g tude was netaetad by Halley fiiom the comparison of toms 
haldean eclipsM With those of modem times. This acce¬ 
leration woula, in a century, increase the mean luBgiludo 
of the moon by 11", that of Uio perigee by 50", and that of 
the ascending node by 7". 

The meanloneituda being aacartatned for the given time, 
the true loi^ltuoe is found or applying a large number ■»( 
cwrectioni, as they are ealleOf some determined from the 
theon of gravitation, but the larger ones, as might be sup¬ 
posed, detected by obawvatiM before that theory was disco¬ 
vered, end sinea eonflmtad by it Into this subject it will 
be imposaiUe to enter at lengUi; we shell therefore merely 
instance a fihr of the principal ewreetions for tbo longitude, 
observing that Bte latitude, the distance, fee. are all deter- 
niped by adding or subtracting a number of dorrectiuns 
ftom the results of the luppoeition that tbe moon moves 
unifonnly in tbe ecUptIo at her average distance ^m the 
earth. 

The first eorrsotlOB is eno whiah Mngt tbe motion nearer 
toanellirtiialoMiisdisculled thes^iottono/tfisesntr*. 
It depends upon the moon's distanee from bor perigee, 
called the anomaly. Tbo wtsow anomaly is tbo distuioe of 
the moon’s mesn place (koa that of the perlgM. The 
mathematieul tntpressloii is (We ghre only tough con- 
stents), 

6 ° 1?' X ^ (ffljsaa diomaly). 

The second eorNotioB, known as th« sMelson, and discovered 
by Ptolemy, Is, 

1 ° 16'X liQ {fi(( 9 ) wBttniBomaly,} 
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vh«ro € «nd O tUnd for the mean longitude! of the moon 
sod sun. 

The varialion and the annual equation (diicovered by 
lycho BraM) are repreMotcd by 

39 ' X 1)0 2 (c — 0 ) 

and 11' X tin (®'a mean anomaly.) 

Many aueb eurecHona (but tbote whieh remain, of leas 
amount) muat be added to or subtract from the mean 
loiwtudo b^re the true longitude can be determined. 

Haring thui noticed the actual tnoUona of the moon, we 
proceed to the phenomena of eclipaea, and of the herreat' 
moon, as it is culed. An eclipse of the moon has now lost 
most of its astroDomiesl importance, and can only ba useful 
as an oeeaaional method of finding longitude, when no bettor 
IS at hand. Bclipaes of the ano, observed in a partienisr 
Way, may be made ueeAil in the oorrention of the theory 
both of tlie sun and moon; in thia caae matter is abso* 
lutely hid from view by matter, and the moment of diiap- 
poaranca can be distinctly wroeivad. But in caso of 
the moon, which is oalipaM by entering the ahadow of the 
Mrth, the deprlration of Itoht is gimduii; so that it is 
hardly possible to note, wi^ utronumiw e:iactnes8, tlie 
insiant at which the dUappearanee of the planet’s edtte 
takes place. 

In a lunar eclipse tlie first thing to be ascertainod is 
the diameter of the earth’s shadow at the distance of the 
moon. Suppose this shadow, that is. its section at the 
distance of the moon, to be represented by the circle whose 
centre u C: it is directly opposite to Iho tun, ita centre is 
on the ecliptic, and moves in the direction of the sun's 
general motion, or from vest to east. 



Let CA be the ecliptic, and let BC be a part of the 
moon 8 orbit, with the node at D. It must be remembered 
that the whole lakes place on svery small part of the sphere, 
w that all ibo porlidni of the omita which actually come 
into 1 ^ may be represented by straight lines. Let the 
centre of the moon be at £ when that of the ahadow is at 
C; and let the hourly motions of the sun (that is, of the 
shadow) and of the moon be C F and B (J. If then we 
communicate to the whole system a motion equal and con¬ 
trary to C F ptfoTioN], the shadow will be reuuc^ to rest, 
and the relative motion of the moon with respect to it will 
remuin unaltered. Take E H equal to C F, and contrary 
in direction; then E L will reprosont tlie quantity and direc¬ 
tion of the hourly motion of the moon natively to Uie 
|J|®dow at reef. By geometrical conatruction’^wofor^ M, 
N, and P may be ascertained, the positions of the moon’s 
centre at the beginning, middle, and end of the eclinso: 
Atid K Mp E fttid E Pp At tbs fttA of BL to Ait hourp 
remweent the timet elifeed between that of the moon being 
at E and the phenomena in question. 8u<fo to^e geom? 
trical praceas: the one employed in praatice is a^biaieal, 
and tokes in several minor oitoumstonces irbieh it fo not 
worth while here to notioe. 

An eclipee at the moon ii a unWenal phenomenon, ainee 
the moon aeti^ly loses bar light, « p^bofe or in part; while 
in an eel tpee m the wn. the moon hldee the snn from one part 
of the earth, but not fpm another. The former can wy 
take place when the oommietian (oraameneasoflon^^ude) of 
the moon and earth's ihadinr. that b. the opposition a the 
sunaodmoon, ermftaU moMbbappepavneo the moon it 
near her node. The sutdeet m eelipoM is fttlly p^Hained. 

■t'fwSfof 


with as little as possible of matheaatifie, In the' 


Useful Knowlfl^,’ ‘Astronomy,’ pp. 67-101. Soo also 
Sun ; Sakos. Fo^ih* phenomena of Un occultatioa of a 
■tor by the moon. m« Occin.TAnoir. 

By the Aanett-mom ie meant a phenomenon obscrvetl In 
our latitudes at the time of the nill moon nearest to the 
autumnal equinox, when it happens fora ftw days that Uio 
moon, instead of rising fifty-two minutes later every dav, 
tiMs for several days nearly at the tame time. Somethiiig 
of the sort takes place always when the moon is near her 
nodu; out ihe elrouttiiUne« U most remArkAbla when it 
happens at the time of cutest moonlight. The reason is 
that the inoruaso of declination (which is most rapid wiicn 
the moon is near the equator, which she must be when full 
moon comes nearly at the time of the equinox) cOTopeniates 
the reludation which would otherwise arise from her orbital 
motion. [Sfhxrb.] Bee the treatise above eited, pp. 80. 
81* 

The discovery of the tolescope, and the eaammation of 
the moon whieh followed, soon ahowed that the planet 
alwavs turns the same flue towards the earth, w very 
nearly. From bonce it immediately followa that tho moon 
must revolve round an axis in the same lime as that wain 
revolves round the eartii. If any one should walk round a 
circle without turning himself round, that Is, keeping bis 
face always in the same direction, he would present mter- 
nately his front and back to the interior of the circle. But 
if he dnirea to turn his face always inwards, he must turn 
round in the same direction as he walks round. [Motion, 
Dirbction or.] If the moon moved uoiformly round in 
her orbit, and had a uniform rotation of the same duration, 
then if her axis wore perpendicular to the plane of dm 
orbit, and the spectator were always at tho earth’s centre, 
the foce of the moon would be always actually the same. 
None of theso suppositiona are true. 1 . Tlie motion in 
the orbit is irregular, while the rotation ia uniform and 
exactly the sidereal month: the consequence will be that 
when the moon is moving quicker than the avetoA, a little 
of the western side will be coming into view, ana a amall 
portion of tho eastern side will be disappearing, and tire 
vend. 2. The axis of the moon is not perpendioulur to 
her orbit, but is out of tho porpendiculoi by an angle of 
SP 8' 49"; the consequence ts, that oa the revolves in her 
orbit, the north and south poles of Uio moou will alternately 
become invisiblo, each during half a revolution. 3. The 
spectator is in motion round the earth’s axis, whiclrwill 
slightly vary the part seen of tho moon in the course of tho 
day. These ofiects are called librations: (l)the libratlun in 
longitude, (2) the libratiuii in latitude, (3) the diurnal librn- 
tion. The second will be elucidated in BiASONS.CHANdX 
or, and Ibe third in Pkxcessiok and Nutation. 

Tho way in which we know that the face presented is 
always nearly the same, ia by. observation of that foco, 
which is varied by numberless spots and atroaks. The fol¬ 
lowing is a view of the overage face in tlm mean stato of 
libration, that is to say, no part of the present edge is ever 
hidden by libration, without aa much of tho opposito edge 
being bidden at some other time. 

One cut represents the appoaronce of the planet; tlie 
other ia a plan on which nunroen and letters are laid down, 
referring to tho following list, whieh contains the names 
usually given to thorn, and which were given by Riecioli, 
whose Domonclaturo has been generally adopted. Many 
other numes aro given, but the following ore tlio most re¬ 
markable 

1 Pythagoras. 20 Fctavins. 

2 Endymioii. 21 Fracoatorius. 

3 Plato. 22 Bullialdus. 

4 Aristulle. 23 Gasaendus 

0 Hercules. 24 Arsaehel. 

C Atlas. 20 Ptolemy. 

7 Heraclides Falsus. 26 Langrenus. 

8 llenclides Veius. 27 Orimahlus. 

9 Puaidonius. A Mare FtBcundiialis. 

10 Archimedes. B Hare Ncctoris. 

11 Cleomedos. C Marc Tranquillilatis. 

12 Aristarchus. D Mare ScreniUtis. 

13 Eratoathenea. ^ E Locus Somniorum. 

14 Copernicus. F Lacus Mortis. 

10 Kopicr. O Maro Frigoris. 

16 Hevelius. H UoreVaporum. 

17 Sehiokardus. I Sinus lEstnutB. 

18 Tycho. K Mare HutBoraoi. 

19 Pltotus,'. >U OotiAUo PmtlUrum - 
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R Tem Siccitatis. T Tem Orandlnii 
8 Palus NebuUniTD. U Hare C^um. 


N Hare Imbnom. 
O Sinoaliiduia. 


F Sinue Ron*. 
Q Terra Pndii«. 


From the manner in which the moon is seen, as well as 
from the stars, when she approaebas near them, un<ler({Mn(f 
no refraction whatever, it is certain that aho has cither 
no atmosphere, or one of a degree of tenuity which must 
flxeead, perhaps, that of the boat exhausted receiver. From 
thii it has been inferred that there ate no fluids at the sur¬ 
face of the moon, since, if there were, an atmosphere must 
be formed hr evaporation. It is however enough to say 
that tlio flaids. if sueb there be, must be very different 
from those which abound at the larfoeo of the earth. 
Since the moon has a day (with reference to tiie sun) of a 
whole sidereal month in duration, each part is 14) days in 
sunlight, and 14) days without it The intense heat and 
cold which must thus alternoto would destroy human life, 
oven on the tMpoaition that terrestrial vegetation ooutd be 
maintained. The fluid on the warm side (if any) must be 
nonatantly evaporating and passing off to the colder side. 
' The eoDsequcnce must be absolute aridity below the ver¬ 
tical sun, constant accretion of hoar froat in the oppoeite 
region, and perhnpe a narrow tone of running water nt the 
borders of the eni%btened hemiraheie. It ia poaaible, then, 
tlmt evaporation on the one bano, and condensation on the 
otiror, may, to a certain extent,^eserve an equilibrium of 
temperature, and mitigate tlm extreme severity of both 
climates.’ (Sir J. Herachel, Attrmon^, p. 230.) 

The mast of the moon, as determioeu ftom her effect 
upon the earth's motion, it about one-eightieth (or *012S2) 
of that of the earth, her volume is one-fbety-ninth of that of 
earth, and the average deoiity of her jaateriiil '613, or 


about six-tenths, oyhat of the earth. A body weighing aix 
pounds at the earlR; would weigh one pound at the niooit, 
if tried against weights which retained their teirestrinl 
gravity. Travelling 10 miles an hour on the surface of the 
moon, would enable a person to keep up with the sun; so 
that it is not at all impossible that animal life may be main¬ 
tained by oonatant m U^tion, keeping always near the bound- 
ary of l^ht and darkness. 

The surfbee of the moon exhibits a very large number of 
mountains 'almost universally of an exactly circular or cusp 
shaped form, foreshortened however into ellipses near tho 
limb; but t)ie la^er luve for the moat part flat bottoms 
within, from which rises centrally a small, steept conical 
hill. They offer in short, in ita highest perf^tion, the trim 
voleanie charaeter, as it may be seen in the crater of Veau- 

vhia.And in pome of the principal ones, decided 

marks of valcanie atraUfloation, arising from suceessive 
deposits of ejected matter, may be eleariy traced with power- 
Ibl tetesoimes. What .is moreover extremely singular in the 
geology of the moon' ia, that although nothing having tho 
charautor of seta can be traced (Ibr the dusky spots i^ioli 
are commonly eallsd seaa, when closely examin^ present 
appearanoea laeompatible with the sumsilion of <leep 
water) yet there are large legieoi perfisotiy level, and appa¬ 
rently w a derided alluvial eharaeter.* (Sir J. Hersclml, 
Attnmmjf, p. 229.) The mountains are known by their 
slwdowa, wmeh are perfeetly viaibla. end which are long 
when thc^ are near the boundary ot light and darkness, or 
w)i«Q ih« 4 tu) ia in th* boriioa, and disappear vhen they 
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nrc 90” from that bouQdsry, or when the sun is overhead. 
Wo co|>y from ScUroeter s * Soleootopographisohe Frag- 
mciUo’ two representations of the spot Arcliiruudes, the 
first when very near the dusk part, t^ second when fur 
Irom it. 



be fised instead of moreabie, provided tbo astne forces art 
in both caKs. Thus if a stick be tossed into the air (or 
rather into v&ctium) by an impulse communicated at ono 
end. and the same impulso be communicatml to asimdur 
stick which revolves on its centre of gravity, tbe^rst in its 
combiued rotation and translation, and the seiOTtid in itiT 
rotation only, will always remain parallel to each utlier, if 
they were so at first. Lot us now suppose a nuedie placed 
on a point, and magnetic, round which a boll of iron rorolves 


By the help of these ibedows, as well b)r other means, 
the heights of many of the lunar mountains have been 
measure^ end somo nave been found whose heights exceed 
a mile end a half. 

It might be supposed that nothing oould ever be known 
of the figure of the moon, since we ean only see one side. 
But this very circumstance leads ul to some knowledge on 
the point It is impossible to behove tliat tiie ommi should 
'.evolve on her axis praoisely in the same average time as 
she revolvaa round the earth, without half a second of dif- 
forenoe, and not to suppoae that there is some m aohenieel 
connection between toe two revefiotions, so that either 
one is a consequence of the other, or IwUi are oooso* 
quenoes of soma common cause. As this subjeet is rardy 
rtucidated in olamentaiy tieatiaes, we have somewhat 
abridged several of those topics which ate usually treated, 
in order to supply eonsidenneat for which we oould only 
refer to treatises it the moet mathematiral ohaiaeter. 

It is wall known in meohanka that the rotation a ho^ 
ie in DO vay aifocted, if wo loppoM itsMotoeof gwriw to 
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from A. If the noodle bo first nt resf, then when the ball 
moves towards B, it will ondcavuur to draw tho noedle 
towards tho position ON, end tho needle will boein to 
revolvo in the same direction as tho halt. Suppuse that by 
the time the needlepoints to ON, the ballis atOC, OCand 
ON being porpondieular; the ball then acU equally oq 
both sides oitho needle, and all acceleration of the rotation 
atopa When ball arrives at O, it is tending to destroy its 
former eflbet, pulling the end P towards it. It may thus 
bo seen that if the Doedle were heavy aaoub, the ball 
would by its motioD cause on oacQlation, working to pro* 
duco xotatioD Mt one 4ireettQ|t during belf ita rovolution, or 
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tutliur more, and tbo opposite effect during rather more 
than ano^r half revolution, in alternate quarters. But if 
li)(3 noodle were light enough, it is easily seen that the rota* 
tion in the first direction might be ptoduood so rapidly, that 
tile second mode of action would never be exerted, or tbo 
revolving ball should never so Ihr outstrip tbo needle that 
N O C should bcoome a ri^bt ugle. In this com the aetioii 
would go on in one direction until the needle would acquiro 
(I rotation equal to and even exceeding that of tlie boll, 
itut in the loiter ease, when the needle overtakes and posses 
the ball, the opposite action would bo immediately exerted, 
and the acceleration of rotation would be cheeked. The 
end would be, that the needle would acquiro a rotation equal 
to that of the ball, on the average, and would rcvolvo so os 
always to present its point cither to the bull, or nltcmately 
a little on one side and on tbe other. Xlio same effect 
Would bo produced if tbo ncodlc, at llio commencomunt, 
hud a rotation nearly equal to that of the ball; tbo cunse- 
(|uenou would bo, that tlie action in one direction would 
rontiuuo long enough to establish jionnaiient equality of Hie 
average rotations. Without supposing the moon a long 
needio, with ono end turned lowonls the caitli, it is fbund 
by caleulatiuu. that it is Bulliciuut to suppose it slightly 
spheruidHl, with iho longer axis towards the earth. The 
same matlicmaticBl considorations which havo so completely 
resolved the orbital motions, show that tho figure of tlie 
muon must bo an ellipsoid [Suxfacrs of the Second De- 
orke] revolving round the shorter axis, and presenting tho 
extremity of the longer axis to tbe car^. But the nropor- 
tiuiis of these axes liavu not buen well determined, from 
want of observations: theory has outrun practico on this 
puint It is but comparatively lately that even tho inelina* 
lion of the moon's equator to tbe ecliptic has been dclor- 
iniiied at I** 30' 10"'6; that of tho equator to the orbit 
being 8' 40", os already noticed. 

One more very curious phenomenon has been shown to 
he of the same kind as the preceding; namely, of the sort 
which must b« made absiilutoly true by the earth's attrac¬ 
tion, if it were nearly true at tho beginning. The moon’s 
equator cuts her orbit in a line which is always parallel, or 
very nearly so, to the mean position, for the time being, of 
the lino of nodes of tho muon's orbit. If the axis of the 
moon’s rotation were perpendicular to the orlijitic, this 
must be the cose, for tne moon’s equator and tho ecliptic 
wuuld then bo parallel planes. And the mouii’s axis being 
nearly perpendicular to tlie ecliptic, it may he sliuwn from 
spherical Irigonumutry that the two lines in question 
could not make an angle of many degrees. But tho foot 
ohservod (by Dominic Cassini, bofuro the theory of gravita¬ 
tion was thought of) is either actual parallelism, or some¬ 
thing differing from it by very trivial oscilloliuns. It is 
diliicult to represent this phenomenon to a person unac¬ 
quainted wilb geometry. It may be thus stated: the moon's 
orbit, the ecliptic, and tho moon’s equator, are three pianos 
which fom a triangular prism when producwl. Or thus: if 
the moon were made to revolve rapidly round its axis, and 
if tbe earth were made a source of light and heat giving 
seasons to the moon, as tbe sun does to tho oarlh, then the 
nodes of the moon’s orbit on tho ecliptic would coincide 
with the equinoxes, and the moon’s orbit would bo divided 
into summer and winter paths by tho same line as that in 
which the sun’s path cuts tho orbit. 

A great many miscellaneous phenomena connected with 
the moon might be collected, for which we have not spocc. 
For the light thrown on her surfuco wbon ocli}>t>cd see Ke- 
KRACTioN, for a remarkable appearance somolimes observed 
when she passes over a star see Occdltation; for her use 
in fiiuliuz Lonoitook see that word. 

MOON, ECLIPSE OP THE. [Moon.] 

MOON, SUPERSTITIONS RESPEC'nNG THE. 
Brand, in his'Popular Antiquities,* gives a long list of 
lunar supentitioos. It wia formwly conceived that Ifhogs 
were killed when the moon was inorewing, Uie bacon would 
pruvo tbe better in boiling. (See th^ nutbandman't Prae- 
ticf, or J^ognottieationjor ever, 8v&, Lond., 1CC4.) 

Tussor, in bia ‘Five Hundred Ptdnts of Husbuidry,’ 
under February, says:— 

ea«« peMoa lad bauu la the «tM of tlM BOOB. 

VThe MircUi IhM tcec»r, ha mrutb to* noBi 

Thai Uier «Ub Uw pUnat may leM aad riaa, 

Aid ioinlth irilh bstriai hhmI 

In Pecker’s * Match me in l>ondOD,’ act i., flw king wiy^ 


‘My lord, doc you see this chonge'^i’tb moonc? Sharp 
lioriios do threaten windy weather. 

Worenfels, in bis * Dissertation upon Superstition 
(Tmnsl,, 8VO., Lond., 1748), p- 6, speaking of a supersti¬ 
tious man, says, ' Uo will not commit his seed to the earth 
when tbe soil, but whou the moon requires ib He will 
have his hair cut when the moon is either in Leo, that his 
locks may staro like tbe lion’s shsg; or in Aries, tlut they 
may curl like o ram's hum. Whatever bo would havu to 
grow, he sols about it when she is in her increase; but for 
whnt he would have made less, ho cbuscs her wane. When 
tho moon is in Taurus, he never can be persuaded to take 
physic, lest that animal, which chews its cud, sbuuld muko 
him cost it up again. If at any time be has a mind to hu 
admitted into the presence of a prince, he will wait till the 
moon is in conjunction with tlie sun, for ’Us thon the »o- 
ciety of all inferior with a superior u salutary uud suocoss- 
ful.'* 

Aubrey, in his 'Miscellanies,' says, ‘At tho first appeur- 
aueo of the now moon after New Yoar's Duy (some suy 
ony other now moon is as good), go out in tbo evening and 
stand over tho span of a giilo or stile, looking on the uioon, 
and say— 

All hail to Ihc,, nron, tiU lull to l)u>e, 

1 |>r>0<’eo, fociil moua, toreal lu me 
Thii nl^ht« bo my liuabouil (,«Ifej ilmU bo. 

You must presently after go to bed. I know two gentle- 
womon that did this when tlicy were young maids, and they 
had dreams of those that married thorn.’ Dr. Jainiosoa 
has quoted these wuida a-v used iu Scuilond, in a difTcreut 
form. 

Tacitus, in his ‘Manners of the antient Germans,’ ob¬ 
serves that ‘ they hold their meetings on certain days, either 
nt tho new or full moon; for they consider these the most 
favourable times for entering on any business.' 

Brand quotes Duchesne’s ‘History of England,’ p. 18, 
where, speaking of the Irish, he says ,' Quand ils voycnl la 
nouvcilc lune, ils Ucceliissent les guuoux ct rcoiteiit 
rOraison Duminicale, fi la fin dc Iniiucllu ils disent h huutc 
voix, addressant Icur imrollo vers elle, “Laisse noutaiissi 
sains one tu nous as trouvez;” * which Valluncoy confirms in 
his ‘Collectanea do Rchus Hibcrnicis,’ No. xiii., p. HI. 
‘ Tho vulgar Irish at this day retain an adoration tu the 
new moon, crossing themselves, and saying *Muy thou 
leave us as safe as thou hast found us.’ Park obsen vd ii 
similar practice iu tho interior of Africa among tho Maii- 
diiicoes. 

The bfan in tAe Moon, one of the most antient and mn&t 
popular of our Buporstilions, is supposed to have originated 
in the account given in the Book of Numbers, ch. \v., 
v. 32,&C., of a man who was punishod with death for gather¬ 
ing sticks on tho Sabbath-day. 

MOON SEED is tho seed of various kinds of Menisper- 
muin, and is so ca^d on account of its figure. 

MOOR, a nam^iven to extensive wastes which are co¬ 
vered with healli, and the soil of which consists of poor 
light earth, mixed generally with a considerable portion of 
peat. The want of fertility in moors arises chictiy from a 
deficiency or supcrabundauco of moisture, the subsoil being 
either too porous to retain it, or too impervious to allow it 
to escaim. Both extremes occur in soroo moors, which arc 

E arched up in dry weather, and converted into a dark mud 
y any continuance of rain. A considerable portion of iron 
in a stato of hydrate is also gonerally found in the soil of 
moors, which is very hurifhl to the vegetation of plants, ex¬ 
cept heath, fhrze, and other eoarse plants, which almost 
entirely cover the moors. This iron is carried down through 
the light suifaea-toil, and, if it meets with a lesa porous 
earth below, is ftequently deposited in a thin layer, cement¬ 
ing the particles of lUieious sand, wbioh are carried down 
with it, and forming what it calM tbe AeaiA-pan or moor- 
band This luhitanM is pwfeclly impervious to water, and 
wherever it exists In a continuous state, all attempts at im> 
provement are vain, till it is broken through or removed. 
The roote of tre^ occasionally find a passaga through in- 
torstioea or friotwsis of the pan, end then often grow luxu¬ 
riantly. But wherever young trees ore planted, without 
tbs preonuthm of breaking tfamugh the moorland, they in- 
varisbly foil, and disappoint the oxpeetationa ol the planter, 
who, seeing fine large trees growing around, naturally ima> 
gined that tbe soil wss^MeoUarW fitted for them, u the 
stump of a Urn tree, wfalA hae been out down, is grubbed 
up, pieo«f of tM mooy-hud oey often he seen nil aroand 
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tbe itenit at a ahott doplb below the aurfbee, ao arranged aa 
to allow evidently that the tap-root, having found an aper- 
turo, and extending its fibres downwards into a better soil, 
has, in aw^ling, broken tlio pan and pushed it aside. When 
tlie moor conaists of a loose peaty earth of little depth in¬ 
cumbent on a rook, os ia the case in many mountafttous 
countries, no art can fertilise it. In dry weather Ae whole 
surface has the appearance of a brown powder like uiufi*, 
which becomes a spongy peat as soon as it is soaked with rain. 
Tbe hardiest heaths and mosses alone can boar this alterna¬ 
tion ; and where tbe substratum of rock is not broken into 
crevices through which the mots penetrate, all vegetation 
ceases except mosses tad licbeiit. 

In tho valleys, where the waters liave brought various 
earths mixed with decayed vegetable matter from the sur¬ 
rounding hills, tbe Buhslance deposilod is mostly peat, 
which is useful as fuel in proportion to the quantity of 
bitumon and carbon which it contains. Whuntliu ]>caly 
matter is mixed with a coniiderablo porliou of clay and 
sand, forming a pcety loam, and a convenient outlet can be 
found fur the superabundant water, it is very capable of 
improvement, chiefly by draining, burning, and liming. 
[Rasreic IjAnd.} As soon as tlie hodth it destroycrl by 
burning it together with a jiorlioii of the surface, and the 
pcat-hog lias nc(|uircd a certain consistency by draining, the I 
application of hot lime will enable it to produce pululoes I 
and oats, and the pcaly matter will soon be converted into 
u rk'h soil, abounding in humus, uud twuitingonly repealed 
cullivutiun to bcc^mio extremely fertile. [Pb\t.] Much 
judinent is required to know whether e considerable capital 
mny Ik! safely laid out in the improvement of moors. In some 
coses the return is certain and very considerable; in others 
the capital is entirely tlirown away. Sometimos extensive 
moors have been converted into nourishing farms of arablo 
and grass laml, os in many parts of Scotland and the north 
of England; sometimes they have been most advantage¬ 
ously planted with forest-troes, ami, where there is o great 
extent of waste and a scanty pop.ul8tion, this is generally 
the most certoin mode of improving a property, although 
the return is slow and distant. 

A prudent proprietor, before he begins expensive im¬ 
provements, will uo well to have his wastes carefully exam- 
inc'l by a good surveyor. Tlio soil and subsoil, and tbe 
situation of the springs, should be carelblly aHcertoined by 
boring in different places to the depth of five or six foot, 
it will thus apni>ar whether any |>ortion can ho readily con- 
vurted into aroute land, or improved as pasturo, or vyhelher 
plantations of trees may bo safely made. The division of 
the waste intoflcldsby deep ditches will often bosulTicicntto 
lay them dry; if not, recourse must he hud to draining. 
In the humid climate of Great Britain and Ireland, (lie 
water which falls in rains in the winter half of the year is 
always more than is necessary for healthy vegetation, and 
ditciics are generally indispensable to jmep the surface dry. 
The convenience of enclosures for ]^turing caRh* *t‘d 
sheep to advantage, added to Uiis, has made tne division of 
wastes by ditches and hanks an invariable praliminory to 
cullivntion. Expenrivc draining may not always be expe¬ 
dient, where Ibu soil is naturally poor; but whcniver there 
is tuliieient loam, cither iromMiately under tho peat or 
mixed with it, and lime can be obtoinm at a moderate cost, 
the soil may alwavs he brought into cultivation, and will 
fully repay any joaioiows outlay ef capital. 

In many situations on (he slopes ofnilK or in the valleys, 
good earth may be Ibund at a moderate depth, which, being 
carted on tbe moor, will materially imptove the surfiice. It 
should be caHsd out in the beginning of winter, and spread 
over tbe surface an inch or two deep. It riioilld be left so 
a considerable time, especially if there is any appearance of 
eehre or Iron in the earth. The exposure to the air and 
rain will convert tbe hydrate or carbonate of Inn into an 
oxide, and thus rendor it innoxious. The ewrth also will 
absorb fertilising portions of the atmosphere, snd be nuoU 
improv^. It roey then be ploughed in with a shallow ftir- 
row, and incorporated with the nelural soil by harmwing. 
A small quantity of Utte snd msnurs will bring this mix¬ 
ture into s productive state. 

Tlwre are many moort whidb although incapable of pro¬ 
fitable improvement as arSble land, may, at a comparatiTefy 
small expense, he meeh itoptOved as pasture fer sheep snd 
cattle, ihe principtl meant of^^nneting this are, iudieious 
droning by ditches, snd enclosing tbe'fields with hstkfcs or 
Iteile iwlsy Iwth M shsiiei foe tbe iteck and ooareitiMce ef 


feeding. The hcalli may bo burnt and the ashes spreaa 
about, and tho surfaco having been scanfleil to tho ilu|ilh of 
a few inches, somo gnss-seMS suited to the sufi and cli¬ 
mate may bo sown. Tlio surface wilt soon show a mauifust 
cliangu by tho increase of green patches, ond a 8ub8c<;uciit 
liming will complete tho improvement. When tho heaUh 
of tlie stock, us well us Ibo invreose of food, is taken into 
the account, it will be found that su(di on improvement of 
moor-kud soon repays the outlay. 

When the surfaco of tlic ground is very uneven with 
protruding rocks, iiilcrspersed with large stones, tbe only 
improvement which can bo undertaken is to plant tnws, 
cbietly of tlic fir or pine tribe, which will grow well if put 
in Judiciously. The plants should be of tlw last year only, 
and tbe ground where ibej are (oho planted should be well 
examined to find out whether there is a luoor-band or rock 
below. The first must bo broken through, which may bo 
done by trenching or by means of licavy-uuinted irou bars 
i thrust into the ground with considerable force, wherever a 
pkut U put in. If there is a rock beluw w ith six inches of 
earth over it, provideil it be not of a very compact and suhil 
nature, the fir-trees will grow rapidly, and the routs will 
find crevicos to strike into. A plantation should begin in .-i 
slieltered spot, and it may he enlurgerl every year tuuards 
the more exposed side. Tlius even the highest and bleak¬ 
est hills may in time be covereil with wood, and, if properly 
inuiiaged, connot fail to bo profitable. [Plxntatioms.] 
Mms-UuuI is often confounded with moor; but it is very 
distinct in its nature. Mias-knd is produced by the accu- 
tnulaiion of aiiuatie plants, and its origin is chielly vegeta¬ 
ble. Wlicii it has a considerable depth, and its substance 
hns lost all |Kjwcr of vegetation, it forms peat-bogs of 
more or less consistency, as the water is drained olf or 
retained in its poies. In the latter case it appears like a 
spongy vegetable mass, consisting almost entirely of fibres, 
so interwoven os to form a very light substance, if which 
water is easily retained, which keeps up a kind of internal 
vegetation, by which the quantity of the moss is gradually 
increased. This is the subslaiice which covers the surfoco 
of bogs, nnd whor© il is of some eon8is(enf.e it allows a 
passage over lliem [Hoot; but where it is very thin and 
loose It deceives the eye by an appearance of solidity, like 
that of ii smooth green pasture, which however gives way 
to tho pressure of the fool, and allows it to sink through it 
with very lillle resistance. Tho only way to improve moss 
is to drain it, nnd then convert Uie vegctnblo mutter of 
which it is composed into soil, hy means of lime and press¬ 
ure. The latter is effected by putting on a cmisidorablo 
quantity of earth, especially sand and grovel, which, incorpo¬ 
rating with (ho moss, consolidatea ig and awisls tho hinc iti 
decomposing the vcgctablo fibre. After this it beconn’s 
extremely fertile, producing abundant crops of jiotaloesoiid 
oats; uiid whenever il hns cicquircd sulllcieut solidity hy 
tlic treading of sheep and cattle, it will produce good crops 
of wheat, or, if laid down to grass, give iibimdancic of hey 
and pasture. Trees do not thriv o in mossy soil, there hcinj; 
loo little solidity for tho roots, and the large trunks wldcU 
are frequently found in bogs must have grown bc.rorc llm 
moss was formed. This m.-iy bo easily imagined. A 
wood laid flat by a storm or hurricaue may obslruct tho 
natural flow of the waters, and cause them to accumukii'. 
The prostrate tree* bwoino 8urroundc»I by aquatic plant.s 
which spread their flbn*8 ond roots freelv through the water, 
and. decaying, make room for others. Thus the trees nro 
gradually covcrotl Aid buried in the moss till future geno- 
ntions find them, when tho moss or bog is explorwl for 
ftiel or for improvement. Tho trees which arc found 
buried in mosses frequently show evident signs of having 
been gradually corored. The upper surface i> often decayed, 
ond uneven, while tho lower snows that it lias romniiuHl 
submerged ond protected from the contact and mnuence of 
the sir, nnd thus preserved from rotting. 

MOOR-BUZZARD, tho English name for Clirntt tent- 
ginonu of Aldrovandus aud authors, [PAi.cojtiiua, vol. x.^ 

Mol)R-COCK, one of the names of tho Red Grouse. 

MOOR-FOWIa one of the names of the Red Gruuse. 

MOOR-HBN. the common English name for the Qallt- 
Hule, or Waier hen, Ftdiea Moroput, Linn. 

MOOR-TITLING, one of Uie names for the CAtcA-ff/wc, 
StoM-ehalter, Stont-efial, Stone-tmith, and Slone-tmicA, 
' Saricola rubicoh, Beohst. 

i MOCREi BlXff ARD> a writer of wme dramatic aud 
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pooticn} reputation, wns born m ) 7! 2, and bred to the busi- 
iicss of a Hnen-draper, which lie followed for aome time in 
l^ondon. until ho deserted it for the pursuit of literature. 
He married a lady, named Hamilton, of a strong poetical 
vein, who was supposed to assist him in his writings. His 
first metrical work was ‘ Fables for the Female Sex,' whidi, 
tliougli in humour and elegance far inferior to those of Guy, 
liiivc numbered him, by their pleasing versification and 
well pointed morals, among iho happiest imitutors of that 
wriler. Tliese fables were succeeded by ‘ The Trial of Selim 
tlio Persian,’ an ingenious complimentary effusion on J^nl 
Lyttelton, in return for somo favourable notice from that 
nobleman. 

Moore’s dramatic pieces were, two unsuccessful comedies, 
* The Foundling ’ and * Gil Hlas and ‘Tlio Gamester,' u 
tragedy, which, without any striking touches of genius, atilt 
rulains its place on the stage, and its hold on the reelings, by 
a natural and affecting exhibition of domestic misery. The 
lost literary undortakiiig in which Mouro hccamo engaged 
wat the editorship of ' 'The World,' a miscellaneous weekly 
iNiper, to which J/inls Lytlcltun and Clinsterfleld, Homco 
Wulpolc, and other dislinguishod persons of the day contri¬ 
buted. The series clused wilh the death of Moore, which 
occurred in 17^7. 

MOORE, Dk. JOHN, M.l)., bettor known as a miscel* 
laneous writer than n ])Upiciau, was the sou of u minister 
of the Scotch church, and wns born at Stirling in tho year 
1720. in his youth, nfler having studied in tuo university 
of Glasgow, be scrvctl fur a time as a medical ofliccr in the 
Sntisli army in Flanders, in 1747-8, and subsequently bo- 
carao surgeon to tlio houseludd of the earl of Albemarle, 
English ambassador at the court of Vcnailles. Having 
paa^ some years abroad in these stations, he returned to 
Scotland, and entering into partnership as a surgeon, set¬ 
tled at Glasgow, from whence, aflcr taking his degree as 
physician, he was induced, in the year 1772, to accompany 
tho young duke of Ilnmillon to the Continent, in thu joint 
capacity of^medical attendant and travelling tutor. Willi 
his charge he spent five years in visiting some of tho most 
interesting ports of Europe; and returning homo in 1778, 
and establishing himself in London, lio gave tho result of 
his observations of foreign countries to the world in two 
lively works, under tbo title of * A View of Society and 
Manners in Franco, Swilserland, and Germany,' and ' in 
Italy.* These, hia first literary productions, wore followed 
by a volume of 'Medical Sketches,' and by * Zeluco,' tho 
ablest and most popular of his novels, in which he has pow¬ 
erfully portrayou the dreadful effects of ivnlulgcnre upon 
a disposition naturally selfish and cruel. His succeeding 
works, ‘ A Journal of«i Kasideiuu in France during tho 
Revolution of 1792,' ' A View of tho Causes and Progress 
of the French Revolution,’ * Edward,' a novel. ‘Mordaunt, 
or Sketches of Life, Character, and Manners in various 
Countries,' and an edition of Smollett's works, with a me¬ 
moir of the author, bad upon the whole inferior merit. Hia 
personal character is said to have been adorned with many 
estimable and pleasing qualities; the knowledge of the 
world which he hod acquirud in foreign travel caused liis 
society to he much cour^; and hia conversation, aided by 
a countenance full of exprossbn, was distinguished by the 
same tono of moral sentiment, aa well as by the same 
shrewilncss of remark and caustic humour, whieh appear 
in hia irritings. Ho died at Richmond, near Ixindon, in 
1802. 

A complete edition of Dr. Moore'8%ork8 in seven vo¬ 
lumes, with an apparently accurate Memoir of his Life, by 
Robert Anderson, M.D., was published in Edinburgh, in 
1820. 

MOORE. SIR .TOHN, a lieutenant-general and knight 
of the bath, one of the most ditlingui Acd British ofilcers of 
modern timet, »aa the elc^at eon of the author of ' Zelueo.’ 
Ho wat Iwrn atOloagow in the year 1761, and received hia 
first commission in tho army at the age of fifteen years. 
Tlie aristoeratie connections forqpd by hit fkther seeured 
his rapid odvaneoment; and before he found the earliest 
ureasion of proving his personid merit, be had already been 
some years a licutenant-colunel, and had also sat in jurlia- 
ment for the Lanark district of boroughs. It was in the 
descent of the British troops upon Corsica, in 1794, in con¬ 
cert with the patriotic Pauli, that Moore first distinguished 
himself; and in subsequbnl services, in the West Indies in 
1796, in Ireland during the rebellion of 1798, and in the 

diMitfOtti vxptMliUoQ to Holland in tho foUoiring year, in 


which he reeeived two sovere wounda, he ftilly established 
fur himself the reputation of an officer of the highest pro¬ 
mise. A moro auspicious duty now awaited him; anu in 
the expedition to Egypt in 1801, with the rank of major- 
general, he commanded the reserve of the army, ond highly 
distinguished himself at its bead. For his tervicos in this 
campaign, in which be was again wounded, he was de¬ 
servedly created a knight of the oath. 

On the recommencement of hostilities, offer the short 
peace of 1802. Moore wos usofblly employed, by hU own 
desire, in a eump of instruction on tbe Kcnlisli ruasr, in 
training his own and several other regiments aa liglit in¬ 
fantry ; and these troops, of which the renowned light divi¬ 
sion of the Duke of Wellington's army in tbe Peninsular 
War was afterwaids composed, gave by their achievements 
the best proof of tbe value of tho system on which they had 
been instructed in the school of Moore. Tho freedom and 
simplicity of movement, which he had substituted fur sonic 
of the pedantries of the German tactico, were found as de¬ 
sirable and as well' calculated for tlio general service of 
the infanlry as for light troops alone; and these im¬ 
provements have accordingly been incorporaiod into tliu 
existing rcgulaliotfo fur the exercises of the British army. 

From the business of tactical instruction, Moore was 
called to more active sen'ico; and after being for some time 
employed in tho occupation of Sicily, lie was sent, in Muy, 
18US, at the head of a body of about 10,000 men, to Sweden, 
wilh a view of aiding tlie gallant but unreasonable sovereign 
of that country, Gustavus Adolphus IV., in the dcfenco of 
his dominions against the designs of Napoleon. On this 
arduous mission, ho became involved in a serious dispute 
with tho cccentrio king, from which he, not without some 
difficulty, extricated himself and his troops; and ho returned 
wilh them to England at that crisis in tho war against 
Prance, which opened to tho British arms a new field of 
action in the Spanish Peninsula: a field destined to witness 
his calamitous struj^Ie and victorious foil, and to immor¬ 
talise at once his misfortunes and his glory. 

Moore landed in Portugal, in August, 1808, too late to 
share in the battle of Viniiero: but after the expulsion of 
the French from that kingdom, and tho recall of tho Brilisli 
generals who had negutiatod tho Convention of Cintra, he 
was appointed to the command of the army which, to tbe 
number of 5UU0 cavalry and 30,000 in&ntry, was intended 
to co o|xirate with the Spanish forces in the north of thu 
Peninsula against the French invaders. Of this aiixdi'iry 
army, part was to arrive direct from Englond under Sir 
David Buird, und to land at Coruiio, while the greater pro¬ 
portion, composed of troops already in Portugal, was to lx* 
led by Moore himself to the scone of owratioiis. Ilcacciird- 
ingly began bis march from Lisboa in October. I8U8:biillio 
had scarcely entered Spain before the defeat and destruction 
of the Spanish armies at all points on their northern lino 
utterly extinguish^ the proap«t of a succcisfiil campaign. 
On a false reportxliat tbe direct northern road througli 
Almeida, ^ which his infkntty had advanced, was impassa¬ 
ble for arlinery, he had imprudently been induced to send 
iiis cavalry ami guns, under Sir John Hope, by a circuitous 
southern route through Badqjos; to the north, a long tract nf 
country atill divided him from the troops which bad landed 
under Baird at Coruna; and with forces thus widely dis¬ 
jointed, he found himself o»>oied to tbe assaults of victori¬ 
ous and rapidly advancing French armies of immenao nu¬ 
merical auperiority. In this critical position, he rcmuinetl 
for aome time inaotive at SalamsDca, urged by bis own 
deiponding views of tbe contest to retreat into Portugal, 
and goaded by the aanguine temper of tbe British ambassa 
dor m Spain, Mr. Frere, to advance, with auurancos that 
his nresenoo might yet presen-e Madrid flrom falling into 
the nandi of tbo enemy. Tbe surrender of that capital 
toon dtajMlIed so mueb of the ambassador's illusions: yet 
tlie inteUigenee waa followed by some indeeitive movements 
on the poirt of the British general against tho advanced 
corps or the enemy under Soul^ until be suddenly tscer- 
tained that Uie whole of tbe ditpoaoble IVencb armioa in 
tlie-Feninsula w«ie gathering to surround him. Rejecting 
all hope the defence of Portugal, bo eommenecd a rapid, 
if not too piedpitote, retreat to Coruna: the safferinga and 
disorden ot which, conducted m it was in the depth of a 
severe winter, and tbrouh the mountainous region of Gsl- 
lieia, will long be remelfitaed in our military annala. lu 
disasters were eloeed, on 9fo 18th of January. 1809, by tHe 

Uttlo of Ceru^ in vlucU Uif tfoope, though previouilj t« 
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all nppearanM exhausted and disorganised, Teremaniinatcd, 
hy the exertion of their gallant leader and their own native 
valour, to inflict a decisive repulse upon their pursuers. 
Their triumph was dearly purchased by the loss of their 
commander: the ctreumstances of whose death may cliaU 
Icnge and support a comparison with the most illustrious 
examples of heroism in antient and modem times, with the 
lost moments of sn Epaminondos, a Bayard, or a Wolfe. 
Ho probably had little desire to survive the mental agony 
which ho had suficred in so disastroua a retreat; be ex* 
]ircssed neat satisfhetion that the enemy were beaten; he 
reminded his sorrowing friends ‘ that he hod always wished 
to die in that way;* and his expiring words breathed a 
hope tliat * tlio people of England would be satisfied—that 
his country would no him justice.* 

The oporatiuns of the memorable campaign in which 
Muure hod so gallantly fbllen were canvassed after the 
event with all the virulence of faction by conflicting parties, 
wliu cither desired to shift the blame of fhilure from the 
govemmoiit on the gonersi, or to trensfbr it from him to his 
employers. Scsretly iiide^ has the question, which must 
determine Moore’s claims to tlic chara^r of an able com- 
miinder, been impartially treated evon^n this day. The ; 
noblo and graceful virtues of his private lifo, his lofty and 
generous sense of honour, his chivalrous courage, his foi^ 
gelfuhicss of himself, and his enthusiastic devotion to tho 
service of his country, even his onomius have been unable ' 
to deny. In stations of subordinate command, he bad also 
uni|uestionably displayed very considerable talents, and a 
perfect ncquointancewith tlio science of bis profession. But 
until thecampai^of 1808-9 he had never held the chief 
command in the field; and the fact whether he possessed the 
highest qualities of military genius must be tried by his 
conduct in that arduous service. Hu was placed in a posi¬ 
tion of the utmost difficulty; with an army, which, though 
full of cou^c, was young m action, and nut inured to pri¬ 
vation; with an inexperienced staff, and a commissariat 
Wretchedly defective; witliout Uic means of obtaining either 
inibrmation ur supplies, in a country wliere warfare has, in 
all ages, been attended by peculiar ilifliculties; called upon 
to aid a nation as full of blind presumption and ignorance, 
as its rulers were of imbecility and treachery; and opposed 
to armies ably commanded, thoroughly organised in every , 
department, long soasdhud to warfare, and immensely supe¬ 
rior in numbers. These wero diflicullies under which any 
hilt llio cuoiraandcr of firsUrato ability and unshuken eon- 
lldcnce in tho resources of his own comprehensive intellect 
was sure to sink; and that Moore was uot found 0 ({ual to 
them is no more a subject of reproach upon his sealous ami 
gallant spirit, than that nature hud not endowed him with 
the genius of a Fabtus or a Wellington. He wanted in fact 
that perfect undoubting trust in himself, in every adversity, 
which is characteristic of the greatest commanders, anil be¬ 
longs to the very highest order of minds. lie disbelieved 
ill his own ability, and overrated that of his opponents. 
From the first to the last, he desponded of fortune, and lore- 
saw only disasters: bo hesitated only in vigoroul action, and 
decided upon nothing but failure. The Duke of Welling¬ 
ton has generously said, that he could discover only one 
error in Moore’s campaign, in not providing for retreat when 
he advaiioed against Soult: but the neglect of preparation 
foran orderly and gradual retrograde movement through the 
strong country of Gallicia was only indicative of Uie same 
absence of all hopeflilnoss, which ndfl already pronounced 
I’ortugal itself indefensible. How the events of the following 
campaigns refuted this opinion need not here be said; but 
Moore, in his despair end dread of responsibility, abandoned 
every thought except the preservation of the army. 

That he achieved this ohiectwithoutdiabonour is sufficient 
to redeem all the errors, if such -there were, which had 
attended his career; and it slwuld ever be greletblly re¬ 
membered to bis gU^, tbet, when there were those under 
bis oommand at &>runa who dared to utter hints of a con¬ 
vention with the French for obtaining pormission" to embark 
unmolested, he i^igneiiUy spumw the proposal, as un¬ 
worthy of a British army which, amidst all its Buffering 
had never known defeec He welcomed indeed a battle u 
the surest maana of clearing every slain flren the dubious 
character of his retreat; he was as doubUese of vioton on 
the coast at Coruna, m he had been afqirehensive of de- 
■truetion in tho interior of Spaiotii^ in that last aet of 
undaunted firmness, be put a eeir with bis blood to a whole 
Uffi 9f pWfnMhnotw det'otton, 


Tlie personal history of Sir John Moore liss Iwcn written 
at some length in a memoir contained in the third volume 
of Gloig'a ‘Lives of British Military Commaudon;’ and 
more recently, in a Lifo of him. by bis brother, in i vola. 
8vo.. 1834: but elaborate int’esti^lions of his last cam- 

aign may be found in tbe justificatory * Narrativo* of his 

rotliet (Tjondon, 4to., J809). and in a criticism on it in iho 
second volume of the ‘ Quarterly Review ;* in Colonel Sir 
Jolm Jones's * Account of the War in Spain and Portugal, 
and in the first volume of Colonel Napier's * History of tho 
War in tho Peninsula,' whicii the author, a zealous and 
ardent partisan, has consecrated to tbe eulogy of Moore, 
and to tlio able defence of his operations. 

MOORISH AHCHlTECrURE. otherwiso tho Mores¬ 
que style, that variety of Saracenic nr Mohammedan archi¬ 
tecture practised by the Arabs or Moors of'Spain, and of 
which many exquisite reniains in that couniry, at Cordova, 
Granada, &c. [ALHAVHxa], atill attest both their skill and 
taste, Although some have spoken very tlighungly of this 
8t)le as exceedingly fanciful and capricious, by oibcrs it has 
been rapturously extolled as the roost pootical and fuiry- 
like speciea of orchitecture, and highly characteristic of u 
refined, luxurious, and imaginative people; and although it 
must be confessed that it is not reducible to any fixed rules, 
it is evident that it was formed according to consistent prin 
oiples of taste, and that it is marked by a strung national 
physiognomy. One of its most striking and peculiar features, 
is tho nor9€-»hoe arch, or, as it migbt with more propriety 
bo terinerl, theersreer// orcA, becaiisu it resembles that sym¬ 
bol of Mohammedan faith, and was ihereftire in all proba¬ 
bility expressly adopted in imitation of it. Tliis being ad¬ 
mitted, at once and naturally accounts for a form that is 
else very iiiilikely to have suggested itself, m to havo origi- 
nnted in any purpose of construction: so far therefore this 
hypothesis of ours—for we have nut borrowed it from any 
one else—has somctliing like a plausible basis to re^ upon. 
Perhaps, too, the same religious symlwl may be recognised 
in the smaller curves or scallopings which frequently serrate 
or indent the outline of the arch itself, and from which, no 
doubt, were borrowed the cusps that forni tho trefoils, qiiulre- 
Ibils, &c. in Gothic architecture, though certoinly not out 
of respect to tho symbol of Islamism.* To the cruscent or 
horso-slioc arch, again, wo should point as having diroclly 
suggustfil tho crosccul or bulbous dome, so cbaraclvr- 
islic a form uf that feature in Mohamravdsn couiilrics. 
Tho oiitlino nr section of the latter accords so strikingly 
with the curvature of the other (tho one being construcli-d 
at its base, the other at its span), that we can hardly suppose 
it to havo been a merely acciduntal coincidence, esjietually 
as such form of dome is hardly to*^ accounted fur othcr 
wixo tlian by somv intention of tbe kind; and more nartieii- 
larly if the dome uf Santa Sophia is to bo received tks.Ulo 
proiotyiK) for such feature in Mohammedan architHtun.'. 
So far from its being altogether capricious, this style appears 
to exhibit a singular ilogrec of intention and consistency, 
although they cannot be said to be perfectly architecloiiie,, 
or to have been dictated by constructive principles. It ia. 
truo the bulbous dome does not exactly belong to Moorish 
architecture, but rather to the latter Mobaiingedan,. still, 
wo may be excused for referring to it in our estimate of tlio- 
style ganerslly; and we may furtlier remark, that domes.of 
sudi shape bear somo analogy to that of the Oriental lux^ 
ban, wliicli form uf head-dress may possibly in somo dcfrve 
hare led to a taste in favour of a similar-shaped cavering 
or hecul to a mosquAr other building: and we may olisorve 
that Iho term Gluva, or head, is employed by the Russians 
in the rooiining of a dome or cupola. 

Although the horso-shoe arch is a peculiar, by do means 
however is it a constant feature in tho style, or employed 
to the exclusion of other forms of arches; on tlie contrary, 
there are several varieties, comprising the pointed horso- 
shoe. ami others, as is shown in (he annexed figures. 

Fig. 1 is an examplo of the crescent or horsu-sboo form, 
having the centre e uo^Uio diameter of tho arch raised 
abovo the chord or springof the curve (the dotted lino), and 
consequently the curvo Uaelf is greater than a semiuircla 
The same ^urc further exemplifies some differencas of 
application, tbe side or half A showing the arch supported 

* WhritwrlhepnlnMarrh WMiuHB»lt]rberTn««d fnim Saraanle nclitbx- 
tan or not, it eeitalnly pcaclunl In iliat lom bofcw nor EoniwitB 
OMhie oroM. It wm cooiiuon in Uw Holtunmodna ttnieUUM of Caiiu in tlio 
toniberuiunr: onS IIctMmer rorrnte tb-i Moaqw Talon, eieelod br AtimiNl 
Ibo Tolan, In 877000, h tlw nMilwt iattnne* ef It wIhm nnn So <I^bS«4 
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on columns, the otbor vilhont columns; besides which it illus- 
tratosothervamtions; for on the side B the head of the arch 
is closed orer a square-headed aperture not wider than the 
span or chord; irhercos on (he side A t)>o o))enin;{ between 
toe columns is as wide us thu diamotc-r of the arch itself in 
its greatest width through the centre c. 



Piff. 2 is an instance of a pointed crescent arch, it being 
struck fVoni two centres, which, as in the other case, aro 
elevated abovo the line of tbo impost, or spring, from which 
thecurvccoromcnces. Thlsflgure hlso exhibits two varieties 
of decorations, both of them bv scalloping; one half being 
scalloped on the intrados, or edge of the arch itself; anil in 
tlieotner, the extrodos, or enter circumference,being so cut, 
or more properly speaking, the edge of the face of tlie wall 
within wbicn Iho arch reeves; of which kind is tbo gale 
in what is called the Cavi del Carbon^ Granada. 

The next example is of what muy bRalled Iho eusped or 
scallop^ arch, strictly so termed, tho outline being produced 
by intersecting semicircles, similar to the trefoil-headed 
compartments in our Gothic windows; but beyond that 
general resemblance, wHlch certainly goes for to conftrm the 
^nion that the Gotliie style borrowen something from the 
^raoenie, the ebaraoter is altogether different, not 'tmly 
because it is hdre the whole arch which is so shaped, in- 
■toad of merely a subdirision within a larger opening, but 
also both on account of the external moulding ftdlowing the 
same form, and of quite a different mode of dworation. In 
Gothic architecture the spandrels, or triangular spaces be¬ 
tween tho llbils. are panelled with splayed surfhees uniting 
in the centre. Ard^ of the kind here shown occur in the 
Hnctuniy of the great mosque at Cordova, where they rest 
upon columns which both in their eapitale and shafts bear 
oonsiderable similarity to Cninthian on w, exeept that they are 
abort* and without Mtee, and are therefore vetr diffeieat 
fron.lbe ilender pilUn peculiar to Arabia&«r^titwtar»> 



Fig. 4 exhibit^^n example of such piflare, and aluo 
another variety of Moorish arches (fram the Court of tlie 
Lions in tho Alhambra) very uulike any of the preceding 



specimens, it being circular-headed, and fftUed, that is, it 
ia considerably moro than a semicircle, its height in fact 
almost eiraal to its breadth, but, instead of contracting 
downwards, like tbo hursc-shoe form, it is continued down 
straight to the impost, whereby the arch or scmicirclo has 
the appearance of being raised or itilted, and made loftier 
than the arch itself would else be. It also exhibits another 
peculiarity which the Arabs seem greatly to have affected, 
namely, enrbelHng, or resting arches upon brackets wliich 
servo as their imposts; owing to which such arches have 
the apnearanee of being suspended over the opening below, 
which becomes wider and tho support or pillar slenderer in 
proportion to the projection riven to thoeorbols. 

The above will lumee to »ow the principal varieties, in 
which we have chiefly attended to the form of tho arclics 
themaclvei, without ntempUng to chow dotail ami decora¬ 
tion, to which itifould be impiwblo to do any sort of justice 
upon so oontraetad a eeale, utheugh it may serve for mere 
explanation. As wpplemontary however to what has been 
sai^ it should ho observed as Me charaetetisUe of the style, 
that wbMever their shape, or however applied, arches are 
generatljr placed within a square-headed ^el or compart- 
mei^ Variously ornament^ and frequently surrounded 
with a margin w bordeumilar to the square ubel in Gothio 
archheefure (see GoTsfc^uyHiTXCTtTRS. page S2C, cut, for 
instanee of a highly eonebed compartment in wbioh the 
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and the space between tbcm is filled up either with inscrip¬ 
tions other decoration. This mode however was ooufined 
to largo arches, not supported upon columns, but forming 
ail opening through a wall, for a gate or door; and it was 
for such purposes that tho crescent arch was chiofly used, 
iwrticularly for entrances to mosques. These were Airlber 
iliatinguisDcd by the brhadth and richness of the arcbivolt 
or border sunounding the arch; and wUch wss sometimes 
equal to the radius or semidiametor of tho outre. In some 
iiutoncM the whole amhivolt was uniformly docoroteil; in 
otliors only at intervals, or on the alternate voussoirs or 
arch-stones, some ides of which may be obtained from D, 
fig. 1. 

Pillars arc in general of exceedingly slender proportions, 
almost to apparent insecurity, and certainly by for too much 
KO to satisfy those who acknowledge no other standard of 
beauty tlian classical architecture. Yet the lightness thus 
produced is altogether different from that which is the cha¬ 
racter of Chinese archilocturc, whore, owing to tho naked 
poverty of the forms ibumselvei. and the stylo of omboUisli- 
inent, it doguneratesinlo ffimsincss; whereas in the Moorish 
or Arabian style the lightness of particular forma tends 
rather to heighten tho general luxurianco. Some have 
iroaginod that this eloineiit of slenderness in regard to 
pillars indicates a tent origin of tho stylo; and that while 
tho pillars themselves were fashioned in imitation of tho 
polos wliioh supported the awning, the idea of tho latter 
was in a mensuro kept up by the general decoration of 
various devices in mosaic work, and painted stucco, or 
glazed tiles, which gave to ihu whole the semblunt'e of boinc 
covered vi^th riclily-paltcrncd carpeting or embroidered 
tapestry; nut indeed in exact imitation' or so as to aim ut 
illusion, but with ju^t that degree of adherence to a pruto- 
ly;)C which is observable in all arlist-iiko architectural dc- 
I'orution. This tent-like character was further kept up by 
concavo ceilings and cuikiIus, emblazoned with painting anil 
gilihng. The whole surface was frequently broidered ovor 
with itecnralion, which consisted almost entirely of orna¬ 
mental patterns cemposed cither of foliage or goomutricul 
figures, though occasionally with an intcriDixture o fh. 
The decorations of tho former class have given rise to tho 
tiiridcrn term Arabesque*, os indicating siToll-work and 
foliage ornament Ailing up a frieze or compartment, although 
it is not very correctly applied, being nsunlly intended to 
express a combination of animal and vugelablo forms, 
human figures and those of birds and quadrujieds terminat¬ 
ing in foliage and tiowors; whereas no such mixture occurs 
in Arabian architecture, all imitation of the human or even 
aiiiinul shape being iiilordicted by tho Mohammodan law. 
Their geometrical puttcnis exhibit singular beauty andcom- 
plcNily. inexhaustible variety of cotubinetions, and a won- 
<lurful degree of bomionious intricacy, arising out of very 
simple dements; to which must beaddedibevariety produced 
hy colour also, whereby the same arrangements of lines and 
liguros could bo greatly diversified. Uenco though appa¬ 
rently quite unmeaning, end intended only to gratify tho 
eye, such embellishment must bavo powerfblly recommended 
it>df to a people both imagiualivu and contemplative, and 
whose fancy would And occupation in patiently tracing and 
unravelliiig tho monifoid intricacies and involvements, the 
mazes of what at first sight looksliko a mere labyrinth, until 
its schemu unfolds iisolf; but merely momentarily as it were, 
being again lost when attention is diverted ftvm it to particu¬ 
lar parts. It is on this account that Hessemer assigns so 
very high a value to Arabian decoration, u being strictly 
ornamental and strikingly cbaracteristie. 

One very preval^t and veryneculiar element of Arabian 
decoration is the ,uaa of inaeriptfons evidently with reference 
to thoir ornamental effect. So for there U a very etrikiug 
analogy between tbe practice of the Hoalema uid that of 
the antiont Egyptians: if the latter covered tbe walla of 
their edifleoa with hiert^lyphics, tbe othera inscribed tbeira 
no less profiiaely with sentencei; and the oharactera of 
their oruinai^ writing, elegant and foncifiil in tbemaelvea, 
wore as studiouzly ornate and calligraphic oa possible; and 
so well do they harmonise with tbe rest, os to seem to be¬ 
long to the embellishment, and to hove aoffldent value as 
such independent of their moaning. Neither was the affect 
of colouring and gilding wanting to set off thq inMriff^s 
ill tbe most Drilliant manner. In abort, even by tboae who 
consider much of it to have been IqlUse taste, architeotuyal 
decoration must bo allowed to have been earned by tbe 
Arabiana to a very high pitch ; and oittiougb it may m too 


florid, too prodigal, too inflated, and overlaid with ornament, 
it well deserves to be studied, if not to be copied, as many 
ideas moy be derived from it, for novel oombinations both of 
forms and coluura. And for eueh study we may here puint 
out Mr. Owen Jones’s splendid work on tbe ‘Alhambra,’ 
and Uessemcr’a ‘ ArabUcho Bauverzieningenin both of 
which publications the plates exhibit the origii^ colours. 

Lattice or upcu trellis-work was another fertile source of 
onibellishment, and was very much akin 1o tbe perforated 
tracery f«xiiioDtly met with in Gothic buildings. In thia 
rMpuut the two atyles display great similarity of taste, dis¬ 
tinguishing themselves herein from almost every other; 
nutwithslanding that each has a peculiar eharaclor of its 
own. Thia species of ornamcnlnl work is supposed hy snmo 
to liavo been derived from netting suspended before apor- 
turcs in order to exclude insects; and in Arabian orcliitec- 
ture it ccrtainlv partakes for uiore of the character of net¬ 
work than Gothic tracery doe*, the interstices being smallor, 
and the design filling the whole of one aperture; whorena 
in tho Gothic style the ornaiuuiital tracery is con&iiod lu 
the heads of wiiiiloWN. Besides which, the character of 
Arabian tracery—if we may veuture so to call it—is alto- 
getbor differoiit, it being comixised of straight lines, fre- 
(juently sflilisposcd as to form stars in some parts of the 
design. As for as an idea of tho peculiarities of the style in 
Ibis respect can be formed from a single specimen, the ex¬ 
ample hero annexed (on the authority of Hessemer) of a 

E rlion of a window in tbe mos(|uc of Ilakim at Cairo, may 
of some assistance. The pattern is rich and playful: and 


Fig. 5. 



notwithstanding that, nllhougb regular, it appears at first 
sight to bu rather cumplirated, will be found to be composed 
of merely a repetition of the tame forms, yet producing a 
constant varioty, according os tho lozenge or the star is 
fixed upon by the eyo ns tho centro from which the rest of 
tho pattern dire^cs. 

Of perforated batllcTnenls and parapets, this style fur¬ 
nishes some exceedingly rich and tasteful specimens, al¬ 
though not among the remaius of Moorish architecture in 
Spain. Several of them are oxeeedingly intricato and do- 
licato also, and may therefore, almost without exaggeration, 
be compared to laco-work aa seen against the sky. Of thia 
kind aru the parapets of the moaques I.Ashar and Akmer 
at (^iro, which in some parts have perforated battlements 
of foneifol outline rising above the general parapet of open 
work. Curves, forming pointed liorse-sUoc arches, occur in 
somo of the patterns; further than this it is impoasiblo to 
pretond to describe them, except it bo to remark that tho 
stono-work is very elMder, and tbe open snares largo in pro¬ 
portion, and that the nbs or items of waieh the fomicr is 
composed have something tho resembanco of being inter¬ 
woven, one passing alternately before and behind the next, 
after the fasnion m wicker-work. W 

Bqiial foney and diveraity of invention are shown in the 
devices of motaiet and pavements, many of which appear ex¬ 
ceedingly elaborate, altuough, when analyood, they are found 
to bo very almple inprinciplo: for inilamx^ some patterna 
exhibiting octagons, stars, and other figures, are produced 
merely by series of zigzag lines intersecting each other at 
right angles, different combinations being (mtained tceord 
ing as the points of the zigaags are turned from or toworda 
esbh other. Among tho other ornaments which mark this 
aOrle, tlie honeycomb Network and itolactitea-like drops, or 
pendents of ceilings and loofo, deserve to be meationed; 
also the small star-shaped apertures eut in a sloping direc¬ 
tion through tbe domes or vaults over baths, for tbe rur- 
poee of admitting only a subdued degree of light. Tnese 
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?Atter nuBt \>« ftllovcd to Le k highly pleasing and iU' 
gcnioiis contrivance; and if, in regard to tho other on- 
riebraenta, tbore \ras oftentimes too lavish a prodigality, it 
was almoet uniformly accompanied by a poworfUl degree of 
the poelical and jMcturusque. 

The nbovu are tho principal characteristic elements of 
tho stylo generally, but all of them do not enter into every 
design. IXmes and minarets [Miitaret), for instance, aro 
ft-aturos almost confined to mosques and other religious 
edifices. Instead, too, of lieing employed singly, dumes 
were occasionally introduced in great profusion, there being, 
besides the principal one, a number of smaller ones, sumo* 
times according and at others contrasting with it in siiape. 
Variety and eimtrost were further greatly increased by the 
lofty and slender forms of minarets being opposed to tho 
swelling nirves of domes; owing to which combination, 
biiiidiitgE in this stylo often exhibit a very strikhtg pic* 
luresquoneas uf outline. 

Such features however do not occur in the remsins of 
Moorish arcliitecture within ilie Spanish peninsula. Ex* 
tcrnally they are rather ]>lain than nt all remarkublo for 
richness: even tho Alhambra itself, gorgeous as it u in its 
courts and halls, bean on its outside iWs tho character of a 

I ialace than of a fortress comiMiscd of irregular masses of 
luiiding and squaro towurs of various dimensions, forming 
an cnsciiible wild, rude, and irregular, but eminently cha* 
racteristic and impressive. A certain severity and solidity 
likewise distinguish the mosque at Cordova, which belongs 
to tho earlier epoch of the style, it having been erected, in 
the first century after the Moors had established themselves 
in Spain. It is an insalatcd oblong building, extending 
(i2U feet from north to south, including a spacious court at 
its north end or side. The interior presents almost a forest 
of jasper and other marble columns, upwards of six hun¬ 
dred in number, and dividing the plan into eleven aisles in 
une diroetiou (350 fbot in length), and thirty-five in the 
other. In that division of the building appropriated to the 
imams and chiefs was the great kiblii, or sanctuary (in which 
tho Korfin was deposited), an octagon covered with a domo 
shaped out of a single block of stone ;-~tlie mihrtib, or pul¬ 
pit, and tho maktura, or khalifs seat. AAcr llie conquest 
of the city in 133G, by San Ferdinand, this niosquo was 
converted into the cathedral, in coiisequcnco of which the 
chameter of tho interior has been greatly injured by tho 
erection of a Crothic choir in its centro. Ah u splendid wurk 
of a later epoch of tho style, Cordova could ouco boast of 
tho palace called tbe As-zahi^, erected nliout tho middle uf 
the tenth century by the celebrated Abd-cI-rUaiiDin HI., 
the eighth Umeyyah sovereign uf Spain. Of this edi¬ 
fice, which was at tho dislnncu of about two Icngnea 
from the city, nothing now remains to attest its former 
magniliccncD, except the descriptions given of it by Mo¬ 
hammedan writgr^ Bccording to whiidi it was adorned 
with four thousand marble pillars, anil had walls and pave¬ 
ments of the samu material. The sumptuousncHS iiHcribcd 
to the edifice and its fountains aud baths might pa..s for 
mere Oriental hyperbolism, were it not that the evidence 
still aiforded by the AlUambm, and by parts of tbc Alcazar 
at Seville,.Tomoves the suspicion uf exaggeration; or rather, 
the exuberant beauties rovculud to us by tbo latter struc¬ 
tures greatly surpass anything the most tlorid description 
can picture to tho mind. Ihe Alhambra, the residence of 
tlic Moorish kings of Granada, is supposed by some to have 
been founded by Mohammed Ibii Alnamar, tho first rulor, 
who reigned from 1236 to 1273 ; according toothers, was 
begun by his successor Mohammed IL (1273-1302), or by 
Nasser, and completed by Abu-l-hejuj in ) 3d8. This highly 
interesting and important monument of western Arabian ar¬ 
chitecture is now rendei^ eomparatlTely familiar to us, both 
by descriptions and drawings,and by geometricoland pictorial 
ilUutrations of its principal parts and deoorationt. Besides 
the (wo elaborate publioations by Murphy and Jones, luany 
drawings of a more popular kind have been given us by 
Roberts, Lewis, and other able draiVtroen. besides several 
including other specimens of tbe same style in the ' land¬ 
scape Annual’ for 1335 and 1836. As a modernised imita¬ 
tion of the style—that is, as far as a fow generalities of 
form go, the Pavilion at Brighton may be mentioned, 
though it is little belter than a'shodow or ftint reflection of 
the original. Any adequate copy of such arohitecture is 
now almost out of the-question: yet specimens of it might 
occasionally bo introduce with both propriety and aSeet, in 
liogla apartmentt or esoloied cemti, it pquH ho mMO 


to display itself upon a moderate scale, and without rer^uir- 
ing to be kept up in any other portion of the building. It 
also rccommendsitselffor dotachedoruamenlal buildings in 
gardens and pleasure-grounds, provided its spirit be adhered 
to without regard to economy, where economy becomes 
wasteful absurdity. 

MOORS. This name is generally given to the Arabs 
wbo subdued Spain at tbe beginning of the eighth century, 
and held it until tbo latter end of the fifteenth. In the 
ehronicliM of Spain and France they are designated by the 
writoia of tho middle ages under various denominations; 
tliey are called by some Sorroesm, ftom Sharkyin (Bastcrii 
people), Agareni, or descendants of Agar, and Itmaelilte, 
or sons of Ismael. By more poUsheil writers, like Rode- 
ricus Tolotanus, and others, they are styled Arabes, but 
their must common denomination, and perhaps the most 
appropriato, is tbat of Moon iSfaiai), owing to their having 
come from that part of AiVica knowu to the Homans by tbo 
name of Mauritania. 

Thirty-Hvo years after tbe death of tbclr prophet, the 
Arabs, aftor conquering the fertile regions of Asia, invaded 
the vast continent of Africa. Tho dosotts of Barca and 
Mannarica, onco so formidable to the Roman legions, were 
completely overran; Carthage, still the proud capital of 
Afi'ica, was levelled with tbo dust, and after forty years of 
unremitting warfare the whole continent of Africa, from the 
Ihllars of Ilercules to the farthest limits of Sudan, received 
the taws of tho Arabian conquerors. [Berbsr.] For from 
being satisfied with the posseaion of so many kingdoms, tho 
military ardour of tho Arabs seems to have received fresh 
vigour from every succeeding conquest, for no sooner were 
they firmly catahlished in Africa than they invaded and 
subdued Spain. 

The immediate causes and moat of the incidents of that 
mcmorablo invaabn by which the Arabs were brought into 
the very heart of Europe, arc involved in fabulous obscurity. 
The chronicles of that country point out, it is true, an in¬ 
censed nobleman named J ulian, who is said to have secretly 
invited tho Arabs to invade the country; but this account, 
unsupported by historical evidence, has of late been rejected 
08 altogether inconsistent with truth. Tho geographical 
position of tho peninsula, its genial climate and reputed 
wealth, tho necessity of giving employment to the motley 
tribes of Berbers who were daily Hooking to the standard uf 
tho Arabian guncrali, the spirit of discord reigning in tho 
Gothic munorchy, and the urofferod assistance of tho Jews, 
who, under the reign of Roderic's predecessors, had bcoii 
subjected to the most cruet treatment, are uo doubt among 
tho causes which led to tliat striking event. 

On tbe 5th day of the moon of Kejob, a.h. 92, which cor¬ 
responds to April 30th, A.D. 71i, Tfirik, a freedmun uf Mum 
I bn Nosaeyr, the Arabian viceroy of Africa, lauded with n 
small band of followers at tho foot of tho rock Calp£, which 
received afterwards his name (Jebal-Tarik, or Gibraltar), and 
two months after his diaembarkatioD the memorable buttle 
woe fought on tho banksof theGnadalote, which put on eu<l 
to the Gothic empiro of Spain. Cordova, Granada, Jacn, 
Malajm, Toledo, tbeu the capital of Spain, were either speed¬ 
ily reduced ot opened their gates to tbe conquerors, and be- 
foro Mdsa, who was now hastening ftom Africa at the head 
of considerable forces, could land at Algesiras, his Uoutenant 
T4rik was the muster of the wealthiest cities and the most 
oxtensivo provinces in the peninsula. On the arrival of 
Mdsa the whole country, with the exception of the moun¬ 
tain crags of the Asturias, wu subdued with fliat rapidity 
which charaeletised Arabiaa conquest 

lit Period, A.D. 711-756. —Goeemer's Mohammedan 
Spain.—Ihiring the first fbrty-siz years after the conquest 
Spain was governed by Amirs, d^iendent upon and ap¬ 
pointed by the viceroys of Aftiea, and not unftequenUy 
raised to command by the voioe of the people or the will of 
tho armv. Their number wu twen^ one, including THrik 
Ibn Zeyad, the first iostrument of the conquest, and his 
muter Milse, who, on his arrival in Spain (April, 712), 
assumed the supreme command, and tbe duration of their 
government was forty-six yean. Their names and chro¬ 
nology are u followa'— 

Abdrel-axlx, son of Mdss, wfao^ on bis flither's departure 
for Damasons, whither be wu summoned In 714 to answer 
tbe cborgw brought against him, remsined entrusted wiih 
(be command, followed up tbe conquests made by bU 
fatber. Be subdued Luritanis, invaded Navarre, and con. 
9oUdA(«4 » goTerin 
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ment of ne«r]jr two jrears (716), be «w asuMinaled bjr tlie 
ordora ot tbe khelif Suleytnkn, while peribriniDg morning 
preyera in the moiquo of Seville, then the eeat of Arabian 
government. 

Aydb Ibn Habib Ai-lehhmi, one of the oSeers entniited 
by the khalif with tlte exeeulkm of hie aeiitence, edminis- 
lored the affein of tbe country for six nonthe. until the 
arrival of the governor Al-haur Ibn Abd>al'rtbman, a.d. 
717. 

Al.haur made a •ueeaufiil ineurtion into Gothic Gaul 
(718X end gained conaidereble epoil; but hii eeverityand 
hU tmnnical exactioni, which &U alike on the nativee and 
on the Arabs, excited great discontent against him. Tbe 
comnlaints of tbe people reached tbe oourt of Damascus, 
and oe was deposed at the end of 718. 

As-samh Ibn M&lik woe the next general anointed to 
govern Spain. Under bia command the Moslems pehe* 
trated once more into Gothic Gaul, took Carcossone and 
Narbonne, and were on tbe point of reducing the important 
city of Toulouse, when a defeat experienceu under its walls 
obliged them to return to the peninsula. This memorable 
buttle, in which the Arabian governor himself and thousands 
of hU bravest warriors fell, took place in May. 731. 

Aubasah Ibn Sohaim Al-keibi, his successor in command, 
administered tbe peninsula for four years and five months, 
during which he mode some trilling incursions' into Gaul. 
On his return from one of these expeditions (in May, 726), 
lie died a natural death. 

llodlioyrah Ibn Abdallah governed Spain until the ar¬ 
rival of Yahya Ibn Ualaraali, wbo ruled fur two years nnd a 
half without making any conmiests. He was deposed in 
73S, and succeeded by Otliro&n Ibn Abi Neto, bettor known 
to the nnulers of romance as Mmiuxa. 

Otlimdn, who under (he preceding governors bad been 
the scourge of the Gallic provinces, persevered in his attacks, 
but his authority was only arknowfetlged a few months, for 
he was replaced in 737 by Hoilheyfali Ibn Al-ahwas, who 
was himself soon displaced to make room for Alhaithdm 
ILn Obeyd. The new amir was accused of cruelty and ra¬ 
pacity. and, at tlie instigation of the principal officers in Iho 
army, was deposed in 728. 

Abd-ul-rsbroan, the predecessor of Anbasah, end the 
samo who after the battle of Toulouse led back into Spain 
the romains of the invading army, was next appointed by 
tbe khalif to command in Spain. His now administration 
was signalised by acts of justice; bo punished those local go- 
vernon wbo had been guilty of oppression, and restored to 
the Christians the lands which had been taken from them. 
Ill 732 he invaded Gaul at tbe head of the largest Moham¬ 
medan army which hod yet trodden the plains of the Cun- 
iincnl, and penetrated as fur os Tours, where be was met by 
Charles Martel. The issue of the contest is well known; 
the Moslems were defeated after a most bloody engage¬ 
ment, which lasted the greatest part of the day: the body 
of their general end his bravest soldiers remained on the 
field of battle, and the victorious progress of the Arabs was 
once more stopped in the heart of France (733). 

Of tbe suoo^ing goreniora of Mohammedan Spain, vis. 
Abd-el-molek Ibn Katn, wbo arrived from Afticaand held 
the reina of government for three yean, until he was de¬ 
posed : Okban Ibn Al-hejkj. wbo kept it until 741; Balkh 
Ibn Bwher, Tboalebab, Huskm Ibn Dherfir, end ThuebsOt, 
little is known except that through their private autirels 
and interminable feuds tbe fire of disrora was kindled 
omong the Arabian tribes, and that their Spanish empire 
was brought more than once upon tbe very wink of ruin. 

Yiisnf Al-fdtri was the lost governor wbo ruled over 
Spain in Ae name of tbe Eastern kbalifk Elected by the 
pooplo and the emy in 790, bis appointment was oonflrmed 
at Mmascus; be administered the govemthent fet nearly 
ten yoai% during whieh Mohammedan Spain continued to 
be a prey to eivu war. Ydsuf bad to contend with Samil, 
Aamir. Huaeyn Al-okayli, and other competitora for power. 

2nd PtriotL^Spain widtr tiu SowntMM (/ the tiouH 
<if CfmsypoA. ajx 796-103fi.^Jfi«f«.—1m overthrow of 
iho dynasty of the Beni Umeyyah in tbe Bast, fmd the 
tragic eventa by which it was narked, were ealmilafed to 
have tbe greatest influenee on tbe destiniet of mhaqi- 
m^nSpmn. A deasen^nt o|fthatfamily,Abd-ri-rahm>a 
Ibn Muawiyah, esc^ied from the gKMml massacre of Ae 
Beni Umeyyah in 748, and, after wanderiiiff for aome tiOw 
in Bgrpt and Berterri lanM on ^ eoast of Spain in the 
P. G, No. 940. 


early part of 753. He was received with open arms by the 
inhabitants, who detested tbe yoke cf the Abbasidcs, nnd 
after defeating in two pitched battles (May and .^ptciuber, 
756) the generals of the khalif, he made bis triumphant 
entry into Cordova, in Decembtf, 756. Spain now ceasod 
to be a dependency of the Eastern empire, end continued 
to be governed by the posterity of Abd-el-rahman, who ro- 
ceii'ed the surimmo of Ad ddkhel, or the Conqueror. His 
reign was long and prosperous. The Cjhrittians, profiting 
by the civil dissensions of the Arabs, bad extended their 
frontiera, but they were now again driven to the mountain 
fastnesses of Asturias. Cordov-a, tbe capilsl, was enlargod 
and embellished by Abd-el-rabman, who surrountkHi it with 
walla and conveyed water to it Ho began the building of 
the great mosque [(^UDOVAj, and form^ ship-yards along 
the coast; he is moreover said to have been the first to trans¬ 
plant the polni and the pomegranate into the congenial 
climato of Spain: and be encoura^d science and literature 
in his states. This good king diedon the 38th of Septum- 
bur. 788, after a reign of thirty-four years and one month. 

Hish&ra, lumamed Ar-rddhi (the benevolent), tlio 
youngest of Abd-cl-rahmaii’s twenty male children, suc¬ 
ceeded to the empire by bis fiither's appointment. His 
reign, although prosperous, was of short ilutation. Ho ha<l 
to contend with his two brothers Suleyman and Abdallah, 
who, considering themselves injured by their father's will, 
tried to enforce their claims by onus; but, being defualtKl 
in every encounter, they were soon compelled to make their 
submission. In his e.\pedition8 against the Clirisliaiis, 
Hishfim was equally successful. Ho obliged Bermudo ibu 
Deacon, king of Asturias (791), to sign a most humiliating 
treaty. His generals (793-4), penotrating fur into France, 
seised on Narbonne, which they plunders and burnt, ad¬ 
vanced as far as Carcassoiie, defeated Duke 'William, one of 
Charlemagne's lieutenants, and returned laden yrilh im¬ 
mense booty, the fifth part of which Ilishkm applied to ihu 
completion of the mosque begun by his father. Hishilni 
died in June, 796. 

Al-liakem I., sumamod Abu-l-a^asi (the father of 
cruelty), son of Hish&m, succeeded his father. His reign 
was extremely unquiet. No sooner did his uncles hear of 
Hishtim'i death than they again asserted their right of pri- 
mogonituro; but their attempts proved unsuccessful, for 
Suleymfin was defeated and killed near Valencia, in 799, 
and Abdallah only obtrined the royal pardon on condition 
of residing in Africa. An insurrection at'Toledo in 805, 
and another within the very wells of bis capital in 81 7, bulb 
of which he visited with the utmost rigour, prove that he 
was no favourite with his subjects. In 818, on tbe pretext 
of a slight disturbance in ono of (he suburbs of his capital, 
he gavo mrders thatitshoubl berezedtoiheground, and that 
the inhabitants, about 40,000 in number, should be trans¬ 
ported to Africa, whence a considerable body pass^ to 
Egypt and seized on the islond of Crete, which they kept 
until 9G1. [Canoia.1 After this signal act of tyranny 
Al-hakem receiveil the surname of Rabadhi (he of the 
suburb). He died in May, 822. 

Abd-el-rabman II., surnomed Al-autatt (the middle one), 
succeeded his father Al-bakem. He bad tt first to contend 
against his great-uncle Abdallah, who, leaving his place of 
confinement in Aftica,again tried the fortune of^ar in Spain. 
He was however defoaled. In bis transactions with the 
Christians, Abd-el-rahman was still more fortunate than 
either of bis two predecessors. Barcelona was retaken from 
the Franks iii 837; a Mohammedan fleet burned the suburbs 
of Marseille in 639; and he fought with success against tbe 
Scandinavian vikingur. who, in 844-5, appeared for the first 
time on the coast of Spain. Bis internal administration 
also is justly oommended. He erected works of publio 
utility; mosques and colleges were built, roads made, and 
canals dug for the benefit« agriculture; he wu likewise 
an enthusiostie lover of soienco and literature, which be 
fostered with unexampled liberality. This exoatleat mo¬ 
narch died, universally regrottod, in August, 852. 

He wot succeeded by bis son Mohammed 1., whose reign 
wu anything but glorious. At war with his own tuhjeets, 
he was unable to slop the progreu of tbe CStristiona, who. 
tinder Alphonao III., began to make successful inroaw into 
the very heart of the Moslem dominions. To his bersditary 
statu of Galicia tod Asturiu that enterprising monarch 
added the test of Leon, Old Castile, Bstnmadura, and a 
eonuderable portion of Lusitania. To these military disas- 

Tot. XV,-3 D 
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tors miut be added • drought of one year’s duretion (687)( 
which terminated in s pestilence, an earthquake which 
swallowed up several (owns (6811, and another piratical inva* 
sion of the Northmen (6fi0*l). His reign lasted 34 years 
and 11 months. Mohammed died in July, 886, at the ago 
of 65. 

His son and aueeeaaoi Al-mundher.beine unable to eon* 
tend with Kallb, a daring rebel, who in bis father's dan 
had been suffered to reign independent in Toledo end the 
neighbouring districts, was defeated and elain, after a reign 
of one year and eleven months, in July, 888. 

Abduah, bis brother and successor, bad not only to con¬ 
tend against the rebel Kslib, but to take the field against 
his own sons Mohammed and K&sim. The former be de¬ 
feated in a pitched battle near Calatrava, in 889. With tbo 
latter he was equally successful; after a short campaign he 
dofoateti (805) the forces of the two princes, both of whom 
fell into his hands. Moiiammed, tne eldest, was confined 
in a dungeon and strangled by hit orders; Kbim was 
spared. Abdallab ili«*J in (Jetobur, 912, after a reign of 25 
years, appointing for his successor bis grandson Abd-cl- 
rabman III., tlie son of Mohammed. 

Abd>vl'rabmaa III., surnaroed Jn-ndiiir lidin-HlaA 
(the defender of the faith of God), may safelv be pro- 
iiounued the greatest monarch that the Spanish Arabs ever 
had. When still young, the mildness of bis temper, his 
senerosity, and bis love of learning had made him the 
favourite i^lhe people, so that notwithstanding his uncles 
wore in every res^t fit for the management of public 
affairs, his appointment was received by the nation with un¬ 
feigned joy. Abd-ehrahman's first care was to purge the 
country irom the rebels, who under the reign of his prede¬ 
cessors bad seised on the best districts of the Peninsula. 
Of these the most powerful was Kallb, who, assisted by the 
Christians, extends his sway over the best portion of Mo¬ 
hammedan Spain: he waapursued fruiB fortress to furti-uss, 
his army cut to pieces or dispersed, and himself obliged to 
wander in disguise through the mountains of Aragon, 
where be met witii an obscure death: and although his two 
sons Suleymkn and Jaafar attempted some limo afterwards 
to revive the war, their plans were complutoly defeated, and 
Toledo and other cities, which were still attached to their 
cause, were obliged to capitulate (944). 

In hit expeditions against the Christians, Abd ul-rahraan 
was equally successful. In 938 he gained a signal victory 
over mmiro 11, king of Leon, and in 940 lie defealeu, 
near St. Eatovan, that monarch, who commanded bis furcua 
in person. His wars with Ordono II., king of Leon, bad 
tho wimo happy termination. His cstalos too woru consi¬ 
derably inereasra by the addition of a large portion of 
Mauritania, and the city of Fes, its capital, which be wrMted 
from the iiands of the Idrisites. 

Elated by so much success, Abd-el-rabman shook off the 
yoke which, in religious matters at least, still bound S|)ain 
to the East, and assuming the titles of Amir-el-m£imenin 
(commander of the faithfulX Kbalif, and Imam, began to 

? ;ive bis unreserved attention to the extension and embel- 
ishment of his capital, aad to promote the welfare of his 
subjects. His additions to the groat mosque of Cordova, 
the foundation of the town and palsoe of As>nhr&, the 
endowment of several colleges and schools, tho formation 
uf an extensive libran within his palace, the ooiislruction 
of roads, canals, and aqueducts, all attest his taste for 
luxury, his love of tho arts, and bis unceasing activity. 

Of the justice ofihis sovereign the Mohammedan writers 
have recorded a striking example. On the appointment of 
bis son Al-hakem to suMeed him in the empire, iiis youngest 
son Abdallah resented tho nomination, and ento^ into a 
coiispiraey to deprive the ftivoured brother of hit life. The 
plot nowever was discovered: Abdallab was arrested, and, 
notwitbstandina tho entreaties of his iatondeilviotiia, 'con¬ 
demned to deaiL and executed (950}. After a prosperous 
reign of upwards of 50 years, Abd*el-rahman died, on the 
16th OctoMr, 961, in tbe 73id year of bis age. 

The vai^nt throne *u filled by Al*bakcra 11., surnamed 
Al moti<ai»ir billah (ho who seeks for tbo help of pod), 
and who to the many brilliant qaalitiei of bis ththor united 
an unbounded love for Uterapne. Ai-h<^ni'8 reign was 
one of comparative tranqaUlUy: little or nosrar was waged 
against the Christiana; ^ fk^y domiBipiu in Aftica ware 
protected rather than increased by conquest, so that bit 

wbolo attenlim) 'waa directed to tho pcomotion ef bommo la 


bis'staieg. His reign' indeed hu been not innppropnately 
called ‘ tbe golden age of Arabian literaturo in Spain.' He 
tbunded schools, endowM eolleffes, sod by his unbounded 
liberality attracted to hie court the learned of every country. 
He formed at Cocijpva a public libnry called * the Library 
of Uerwkn,’ tho unfinished oatokne of wbioh is said by 
the Arabian wrUen to have filled for^-four folio volumes. 
Al-hakem died to October, 976, after a reign of upwards of 
15 yearn, leaving fbr bis succeHor his son Uisbam, who was 
then under eleven yesn of ^(e* 

On tho aecBuion of the yontlrfol Mwfcfm n,, suniamcd 
Alnuifyad biUah (be who ia protected by Ood), to tho 
throne, Mohammed Ibo Abi Asmir Al-mansdr, who had 
been his father’s wisir, lucneiBded in gaining the afibetiuns 
of his Bovoreign and ruling in hu name. He confined 
Hish&m to tho sei^lio, sod taking into hb hands the admi¬ 
nistration of the kingdom, bo assumed all tbe insignia of roy¬ 
alty. Indeed most w the Arabian bistoriaoa have not besi- 
tat^ toeall Al-mansfir a usurps, and to number him among 
tbe kings of Cordova. But If bis ambition was great, his 
talents made him equal to the task: be was brave, generous, 
and just; and his wars with the Christians show thsthe was 
gifted with great military talents. During bis life be is said 
to have directed no less than seven and twenty expediiions 
into the very heart of the Christian dominions, which neseems 
to have entertained tbo idea of reducing entirely to the sway 
of Isl&m. In 983 be took tbe important fortress of Gonaas 
Simanoos in 984, Sepulveda in 986. In 987 he took and 
razed Coimbra, and in 997 he stormed and burnt the city 
of Laon, tho capital of the Spanish monarchy; he went 
even as for as Santiago, which be took in 985, and pene- 
tcaled within tbo very ptednoU of tbe shrine of Compos- 
tella, the bells of which he sent to Cordova to be melted 
into lamps for the great mosque. 

In Africa too Al-mansfir consideraUy extended the limits 
of his empire. Tbe six and twenty yean of bis adminis¬ 
tration, or rather reign, constitute one of tho most brilliant 
pages in the history of Mohammedan Spun. 

Al-mansdr died in August, lOOl, on nis return from on 
unsuccossful expedition, tbs only reverse during bis long 
career of triumph, some say from grief, othors from wounds 
rocoivod in battle, leaving tbe administration of the realm 
in the hands of hie eldest son Abd-el-malek, who still kept 
his sovereign in confinement, and ruled as absolutely as his 
father. But Abd-el-maldk did not possess the brilliant 
qualities of Al-mansdr; in bis exp^Uons against the 
Christians he was generdly unsuccessful, and bis internal 
administration was not good. He died in 1008, in Cordova, 
probably from the effbota of poison, after adniiiiislering the 
affairs of the kbalifate for six years and four months. 

Ho was succeeded in command by his brolhw Abd-el- 
rabman, who, treading in tho footsteps of his fother and 
brother, assumed all tbe power, while Hish&m led a protli- 
gste life within the walls of the senglio. But not satisfied 
with what he held, the ambitious minister aimed at royalty 
itself. He prevailod upon Uish&m, who was childless, to 
name him his mocetaor; but his rtih act wm the cause of 
his ruin, for MoharameiC a prince of the blood, repaired to 
tbe frontiers, assembled an army, invested Cior^va, and 
Abd-el-malek having been deserted by his followers, waa 
made prisoner, and erueified by tbe vietew's orders, on the 
17th of January, 1069. 

The apparent motivea of Mohammad’a roballion saemed 
to be to release his sovereign from tbo dependonee and cap 
tivity in which be bad been bMd br tbo rona of Al-manifir. 
But DO sooner did he tee his authority firmly established, 
than giving out that Hishim, whom be kept in atill closer 
confinement, was dead, be eaneed hivtalf to be proelaimed 
in his stead, and aseumnd tho titles of Kbalif and Mahdi 
biliak (the directed by (Sod). Mohammed did not long en¬ 
joy his uiurpationj as had.aooB to ooMind against a pow- 
erftil adversary, SuMyain.alao a roembar itf the family, 

who, at tba hendof toe African guard, took tbo Sold against 
him, deftated bia tooeps, and gained momentiry posicuion 
of the capitel io l0O8; and altheagh Molmmmsd n-en* 
tered Coroova b few montba afterwa^ be fitU ac.victim to 
the Airy of Ae populacib who tore him to P ^oes, fod sent 
his bead to tbe eai^ of his rival (Aug., 1813). 

Sul^nfin, lurBamed Aimftvu iiSak <ba wbo implores 
God's nroteotionh administerad (ho aftim of JifeMtomodan 
Srain In Blshkm’s name^thou^ tome authors setose that 
Hisbkm WM leeretiy put to dmw by hie vdm* But tht 
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pow«r of tho Umemli dynasty, and indeed of the Meham- oouiin Yusef Ibn T&shfin subdued Fee and the creates* 
medan empire of Spain, was fast decaying. The goTomors part of MauriUnia. and in 1073 the power of the Almora- 
of the provmces, refusing to acknowledge the authority of a sides was univomlly acknowledged throughout norihern 
oaeiiid which became the possession of any daring rebel, and part of central Africa. To tbie monarch the Muhnm- 
refused all .allegianee to the lultans of Cordova. The an- luedan princes of Spain had recourse when pressed by Oic 
tient inbeHtanoe of the kbaliA was cot up into a thousand victorious arms of Alfunso; and Ydsof, whosearebition know 
petty kingdoms, wbieh, beina uolated and weakened, fell no bounds, eagerly seiseduponths opportunity of extending 
an euy prey to the attacks or the Christians. The throne bis conquests. He crossed the strait at the head of a pow- 
of Cuilova itself wu occupied by numorona adventurera. erfbl army (Aug., 1086), and meeting Alfonso nearBadqios, 
SuIeymSh wudefeated and aUinby AUlbn Hamud(IOI6), at a place called Zalaca, gained over him a signal victory 
who was himself asmainated in the bath by two of his Sla- (Oct.. 1 086), which, Uung followed by other sucoesses, bad 
TOnianeumiclisOOl?). Al-Kisim, and Yabya, the brother thu effect of chocking the progress of tbo Cbristian king, 
and nephew of Ali, disputed the crown with Abd-ebrahman But if the McMlems of Spain wore by this timely atd saved 
IV., aumsmed At-morladkl (be who is agreeable to God), from their coinmon enemy, they had soon to lament that 
Abd*el-nhmanV.,MohtnHa(d III., who was killed in battle they ever invited to their country so dangerous an ally; for, 
in 1018, and lastly Rtebkm UI., occupied alternatively the struck by the fertility and pleasing aspect of the i'eirinsulal 
throne of Cordova for a naee of thirteen years. compared with his native dcscrU, tho wild conqueror turned 

WithHisbdmni.(10.il)emledtheKhelifoteoflheWe8t, his arms s^inst the very people whom hu was called to 
and the noble reoeef the Beni Umeyyali, who, with a slight protect, and succeeded, partly by treason and partly by viu- 
interruption of Bve yeers, bad occupied the throne of Spain lence, in estoblisbing his supremacy in Snain. 
for 261 yeaip, and giten a series of seventeen saltans to Ydsef, the first monarch of that race, med in Marocco, in 
Cordova. September, 1106. IIo was succeeded by bis eon Ali. who, 

Third ftriod: 1031-1238. IntUpendmi Kingdom!. —With in 1108 , defeated near Uclos anarmyof(5aainians, and slow 
the extinction of the khalilkte of Cordova, the ambilioua the infitnto Don Sum-bo, son of Alfunso. In 1118 however, 
local governors Ibronghout the Peninsula threw off iho the important city of Saragossa was wrested from the Mos- 
mask, and, asserting their independence, assumed the title lems, and the north of Spain for evor freed from their sway, 
of kings. Ibn Abbkd rose.in Seville; Idris Ibn Ali in To .Mi, who died in February, 1143, succeededTksbfln 
Malaga; Elvira and Granada obeyed Habdt Ibn Makskn; Ibn Ali, under whose reign thu Christians made great pro- 
and Valencia wsa under the rule of Abd-el-asiz, a descend- gross. Obliged to defend his own kingdom of Mauritania 
ant of the ftmous Al-mansdr. .^da^ox and the whole of oguinst the attacks of tho Almobades (another sect of 
Estremadura were under the dominion of Abdallah Ibn uiithimiaslic Africans, wbo were then contending for power). 
Alaftas; Saragossa, Huesea, and mostofAn^n,under that Tiishfin hud no leisure to attend to his possessions across 
of Al-mondhcr Ibn Yshm; Ismail Ibn Dhi-l-nbn reigned the sea, and Spain was left to its own resources. T&shfin 
nt Toledo; Tehwar at Cordova; sndZobsIr and Khalran, t«rb diedin July, l N3, at Oran, where ho was besieged by an 
SlavonianeoTioofas,whobadpasaedtheirTOUthiutheBe(aglio army of Almohades. ^ 

of Hish&m II.; held, the fiirmer, Almeria and Murcia; tho Ibr&hlm Abd Uliuk, the last monarch of tho dynasty 
latter, Denia. Cities, even of the second order, such os Car- of the Alrnoravides, succeeded bis Ather, but his* reign 
mono, Algesiras, Albsrracin, had also their rulers, and tho was of short duration. Unable to resist the rising power 
empire of (be Beni Umeyyah was divided into as many of tho Alinobadus, who were wresting frbm him city after 
kingdoms os there Were governments before. To detail the city, be shut hinisolf in his capital, Iho city of Marocco. 
history of these petiv dynasties, some of which lasted nearly On the surrender of that place, in 1146, be was brought to 
a century^ while otners had but an ephemeral existence, tho presence of Abd-el-mumen, the general of the assailing 
would be a long and arduous task. It may be sufficient w forces, and iinmcdiaiely beheaded. 

say, that after a bloody civil war, most of the smallor states Bmjnre nf the Almohadtt. —Mohammed Ibn Abdullah, 
were again blended into' one or another of the great king- a native of llerga in Africa, or, according to sunie authors, 
(loins, and (hat (at the ond of the eleventh century) Mo- tho son of a lamplighter in the mosque of Cordova [Aluo- 
hanitnedanSpainwudividedamoimMobammedlbnAbb&d, hadxs], was tbe founder of a new religious sect, which, like 
king of Seville, Yahya, king of Toledo, Al-mostain, king that of the Alrnoravides,originated in the deserts bordering 
of Saragoasa, and Omar Al-notawakel, king of Badajos ana on Mount Atlas, and soon spread over the wliule of Africu. 
part of Portugal. By malting his followers believe that be was the tweldh 

During tliis period of troubles and civil war, a consider* im&m of the race of Ali, and the Mehedi, or director, wbu 
abto poruori of Portugal and much of New Castile fell into was to teach mankind the path of salvation, and cause 
the han^ of the Cbmtians. Tho kings of Leon and Na- virtue and happiness to reign over thu whole uurth; by 
vurre. and the counts of Barcelona, suspending their own inveighing oguinst the vices and corruption of tbo Alinora- 
atiimosities, resolved to share in tho spoils of their falling vides, end promising Paradise to those who ahould ibll in 
rival. After a siege of three years Toledo was compelled to the contest ho attracted numerous proselytes to his siaa- 
capiiulste, and on the 25th of May, 1085, Alfonso entered dard. In 1121, aflcr associating with him in the empire a 
the antient capital of the Gothic monarchy. The whole of promising yonth named Abd-el-mumcn, he marched against 
New Castile sooii IbHowed the fkte of its eajiital. Alfonso the Alrnoravides at the head of ronsiderablo forces. In 
pushed on bis eonqoestS, and wu ning to invade the do- ll22 hedefeated their army, commondeJ by Abd Bekr. In 
minions of Al-nn^m^ Ibn Abbkd, the most powerful the following year he gained no less signal a victory. Ma- 
tovoreigii of Mohammedan Spain, when q religious and roceo, Fez. and other important citiea were subdued in 1125 
poUti^ MMhtkn cbmtged the M|>ect of afAlts ui the Pe* by his lieutenant Abd-el-milmen. and in 1149 the whole of 
ninsulki northern Africa acknowledged the spiritual and temporal 

EmpHa fAe AiniofadkUi, 10^1141.—Ibwards (he yoke oftbe Almohadea. 
middle of toe eUiventtl century, tffop5a,^amkdT8bya Ibn Mohammed died in 1129. He wu succeeded by Abd-el- 

Ibr&f^, «jid Abddlah tbh Tlsira fAivolutyiDi^ the fcr- mdmen. who wu esger to add the pwsession of Spain to 
mer a pilgrim f9M4eift,wfaerelte ledfot dHifaiMndjuris* his African conquest. Thia was euily accompluhed by 
prudence, the Uttef 8 dlstiitgtiialNd thedtogten, ■oeceeded means of bis genersl*; hut u he wu preparing to cross 
m thrir cotaMtidd efilrU M rescuing loliA of the Afrieah tlie straits and Uke tho command of bis Afriun banda 
mbu who dwelt bOy^d OAt ehidn of Meimt Attef from against the Christian kings, death surprised him in the 
the etatd bf gito Igoahinok Id which tbef IlvM, ind in in- month of March (others say Hay), 1163. 
stTUotlngthefflNtfiieldegmadOfMigion. UQdkrtMpretext HewuiuceeededbybisyoungMtaon,YdwrAbdYakdb, 

tlat io olflllM d Bow wad among thk meat Impere- who appears st first to have cultivated the arta of peaco. It 

ti^eofdMM AMtUah ouaf peavaOed upon his^^ieaieht wu he who, in 1171, builtin Seville tbo famous mosque and 
dbriplu to makd Mir upon toetf neigfalwUra. Tm sur- the magnificent square tower beloi^g to it, which forms 
roundinf isolatod tribu were sradually reduced, and thk at preunt part of the cathedra]. He also built a bri^ of 
people AiMI oMev tbkf etmfMmn rkpelved the aitm« of boats on the Guadalquivir. In 1173 be defeated AlfiinsoVlII., 
»Aheentvite. »hich siftlies men eeniadrtmd king of Cutilo, snd, after laying the country, wute and 
to tibe edHM of GO^ AbdhO^ no# tanmed the (i^ of taking several ibrtretsea, returned victorious to Africa. Hu 
Amtr, end iru sucosMed AbdBekr. WbiikleavingUtM- again orossed the soa io 1164, and landed In Spain, where 
t)ve4BnH^«aikrtookthe.(miqa4i8t0rnonbekiiAJnee.' Bil he remained until the moment of bisdeethfffuly or August, 
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1184), oecBtioned by wounds received in an ongagemont I but after a reign of twenty-nine yean spent in continual 
near Sanianm in Portugal. war with the ChrUtiaafi-he died without accompliiihing bis 

Abd Ydaef.Yakdb, better known by the lurnane of Al* object, in 1302. 
inansur, landed at Algeairas, and defeated Alphonso III. of Mohammed IT]., aurnamed Abd Abdalla, bis son and 
Castile in the plains of Alarcoa. He then marched against successor, was an unfbrtunate monarch. He bad not only 
Toledo, the capital, and altbough ho could not reduce it, he to contend against hia own subjeeta, who revolted at Guadix 
took Ma'lrid. Guadalaxara, and all the aurrounding ter- and Almeria, but to defbnd ha kingdom from Chris- 
ritory. Yusef died in January or August, 1190, leaving tiuns, who, in 1308, snatched from him the important for- 
lieliind him the chgraefer of an able, brave, and magnani- tress of Gibraltar. On his return to Grana^ after an 
mom prtnoe. unsuccessful attempt to relieve Almeria, which tho king o£ 

Mohammed lbn-AbdaUab,sQrnamedi4*inds«t> UdinUlah Aragon had invested (1309), he was the vielim of a popular 
fthe defender of the religion of God), was the next prince of commotion, and obliged to resign his throne to bis orother 
the race of the Almoludce who occupied the tonne of Nasser. 

Mohammedan Spain, which was every day being reduced The commencement of Nasser’a reign waa pnpitious. 
lo narrower limits. No sooner was Monammra on tho Tho siege of Almeria was raised; and (>uta, which had 
tlirouc than ho made a lait effort to regain the possession been in tlie hands of the Africans, and had become one of 
«>f those countries which had bMn lost by his ancestors. In the keys of the straits since the Christians held Gibr^tar, 
May, 1311, he crossed tho strait with an army, tho largest was reduced by his gonorals. But the same innonalant 
iiorhnps (hat Africa ever poured on tho shores of Spain (for mob which had raisra him to power, now decreed his 
wo are told that it amounted to several hundred thousand deposiUort. In 1314 the people of Granada ruse and 
men), and encamped on the summit of that mountainous proclaimed Ismail Ibn Faraj. Nasser went out against 
<'bain which divides New Castile from Andalusia. He was them, but, having been defeated and besieged in his palace, 
soon met by the combined forces of the Christian priooes he was obliged to resign and retire into private life, 
ami thousands of foreign volunteers, whom a crusade pro- Ismail Ibn Faraj, surnam^ Abd-el-walld, a princeof the 
claimed by the Pope Innocent III. broucht to their help, blood, showed great abilities both as a warrior and sa a 
The day was fatal to the Almohades: they were defcatm statesman. Although, in I31S, he failed in his attempt to 
with dreadful carnage, and the battle of Las Na\'a8 may be take Gibraltar, be gainod (1319) a most signal victory over 
considored aa one which in its immediate conscquoncoa the Christians commanded by I^ro, Ii^nte of Castile, and 
involved the ruin of tho Moliammedan empire in Spain, his uncle John, both of whom remained dead on the field of 
Moliammed died in Marocco, in July, 1213, not without battle. Martos and Bosa were taken in 1325, and the cast- 
suMiiciun of poison. cm limits of his empire wore oonsiderably exloiidod through 

Tile reign of Yi'uef II., surnamod Abii Yakiib, who was bis conquests in Murcia. This however did not save him 
only eleven years of ago on the death of his fariior, was a fttim his internal enemies. Mohammed, a prince of the 
scene of continued troubles. He died without issue, in royal hluod, having received an insult from him, swore that 
January, 1224. His successor, Abl-mAUk Abd-el-wahid, he would take revenge; and as Ismail was one day walking 
lost both life and empire a few months afterwards (1224) at with his priine-visir through the corridors of the Allmm- 
Ihchands of Abdallah Abu MohammediSumamcd Al-adcl, bra, he was assailed by a band of assassins, headed by 
who himself was strangled in October, 1227. Mohammed in prson, and Iwth king and minister fell 

Alm^mdn Abd,AIi was not more fortunate. He had to under the poniards of the conspirators, in 1325. 
contend in Africa against his relative Yahya, whn disputed After the death of Ismail, his aon Mohammed IV. was 
the throne with him, and in Spain against nn eutornrisiug unanimously raised to the throne of Grenada. The coui- 
chiefiain, Ibn Ilud by name, who hud himself proclaimed mencemeiu of his reign was unprosperous. Othm&n, the 
king of Mohammedsn S]iain, and ultimately succeeded in captain of his guards, revult^, and proclaimed Mohammed 
wresting that country from the Almohades. Almiimtin died Ibn Feraj. The Castilians (1328) seised on Vera, Olbera, 
in 1232'. Ayamonte, and other furtresses; and on the king going out 

The ))ower of tho Almohades was now fast declining, in person to slop their progrosa, be woa defeated, and his 
Mohammed, the successor of Almiimdn, strove in vain to army dispersed. Tlie rcoel Othm&n. who belong^ to tho 
ro-eatnbliah his supremacy in Spain: he was obliged to quit royal family of Fez, having obtained reinfoicements from 
that rouulre, and leave it in the bands of his adversaries, Africa, took Algeairas, Marbella, and Honda. But towards 
who dividod it among themselves. Jomayl Ibn Zcy&n he]d the end of his reign fortune proved more favourable to liis 
Valencia and tlie surrounding country; llm Htid was arms. In 1329 he retook the important city of Bacna, reco- 
obeyed in Aragon and part of Andalusia; and Mohammed vered Gibraltar in 1330. and succeeded in reducing all tho 
Ibn Alaiimar ruled dmpolically over Jacn and the best rebel governors to obedituicc. However, aa he was pro- 
port of the province of Grenada. Occasionally at war with paring to cro« over to Africa on a visit to Abn-lrhosaii, 
each otlier, the abovo-monlioned princes showed their ins- king of Fox, be was assassinated at Gibraltar, in 1333. 
bility to contend with the Christiana. Cordova, the proud YdsefAbu-I-bqjaj, who at the tigie of his brother’s death 
capital of the Mohammedan empire, surrendered to the was at Granada, was immediately raised to (bo throne. In 
victors in Jboo, 1236; Valencia capitulated in September, the words of the Arabian writers, be was the most pacific, 
12.18: Dcnia in May, 1244; and uuring tho year 124C all the most patriotic, and the moot enlightened monarch that 
the ^rtressea on both banks of the Guadalquivir, from ever reigned at Granada. In the Tnterrels of peace bo 
Jaon to the gates of Seville, fell into the bands of the seems to have given hie unreserved attention to the reform 
Christiana of the administration of justice, to the eneonragament of 

Muhammod Ibn Alahmar, king of Granada, became tbo meobanical and other useAil arts, and to the promorion of 
vassal of Ferdinand IIL, who in 1248, auisted by hit the general weUhn, During bis reign ^e Africui under 
powerful subject, wrested from the Moiienu tbo important their king Abud-hasan made a Iwt but unsuoeeesftil at- 
city of Soville. tempt to plant the batmers of Wamiwi in the ctatre of 

rwfh Period, 1238-1492. Kingdom of Granada.-^ Spam. They wen met on the banb of the river SaUde 
By becoming the vassal of Ferdinand, the new king of near Tarifa by the Caitfilidoa and Poctngueae (OoU 1340). 
Granada, Monammed Ibn Alahmar, insured peace fbr his The Afrioeni were cut ip pieeea with immense loea, and tba 
dnmiiiions as long aa Ferdinand lived. However, on the Mooriihking'ewives, ta^tberwitharichboo^,became the 
death of Alonso A., sumsmed tbo iMrned, who sueeceded prise of the vieton. Tbo loee.AT Algeeina in 1343, and that 
liis father in the throne of Castile, a desultory warftre was of many important towns in 1344, Mlowed this moat aignal 

f roHocuted onbo^ aides, which ended in a truce in 1268 . vicUirv, and the Umila of the kingdom of Granada were tnus 
bn Alomar died in January, 1273.. - considmbly narrowed. LikemoAitf hie predec«Mon,Ydeef 

He was succeeded by hb son, Mohammed II., under fell by an asaasain. In the month of December, 1352, he 
whose reign another attempt wes made by the Africans to was stabbed while at imyers in the mosque ^ a mad- 
Tti-o«iablbh in the heart or Spain the supremacy of Isltim. man. 

In 1275 Ibn Ydsef, kiiq; of Fes and Harooco, eroased the Mobammed V., (ha eldest son ttf Ydse( inherited the 
straits at tlie bead of considerable forces, and ttt first gained virtuesand the abHitiss of bb father. At peace with the 
some advances; but be was soon compelled to retire to CbruUant, ho gave bis entire attention to promote they 
his own dcmiiMns. Mobatnmed, king or Granada, likewise prosperity and wellhre of his suUsi^ but rebellion, ax 
attMBpted to regain part of the territoriss lost by his fhtber; usush came to thwsrt his good Msigns. Sadism* 
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tented cbiefteini. whom the lererity of hie judgments had with John II., king of Cutilc, and, bavins; defeated the 
displeased, tum^ their eyes to bis brother Ismail, and in troopsofliiarival in 143$, tnarchedoaGrana&.aDd entered 
the year 1399 attacked Mohammed’s palace, massacred the the capital without opposition, while Mohammed tlod to 
guara, and rushed into the royal apartments. Finding Malaga for refuge. 

ihoir victim gone, they tumultuously proclaimed Ismafl Y(W IV. was immediately hailed king, bat after a short 
their leader. and turbulent reign of six months, he died in 1439, and 

Ismail IL did not reign long. Scarcely had be occupied Mohammed, the dethroned monarch, who ruided it Hilaga, 
the throne for ^ne year, when he himself foil a vietim to wu proclaimed for the third time. Not ereu then was the 
*the ambition of one of his courtiers, Abd Said by name, unfortunate king suffend to govern in peace, for in 1449 
who had assisted in raising him to the throne, but who now bis nephew, Mohammed Ibn Othmin, raised a eommotion 
besieged him in the Aloambrs, made him prisoner in a among the people, seized on the Alhambra, took Mohammed 
sallv, and had him put to death in July, 1380. prisoner, and confined him to a dungeon, where he passed 

The usurper Abd Said did not tong enjoy the fruit of his the remainder of his daya 
treason. Being at war with Padro, sumamed the Cruel, king The usurper was immediately prtMlaimed under the name 
of Castile, and with the dethroned monarch Mohammed V., of Mohammed IX.. 13ut a new competitor for the throne, 
whoso authority was still acknowledged at Honda and the whoso name was also Mohammed Ibn Ismail, and who 
neighbouring distrieta, and seeing inat he could not well was supported by the Castilian monarch, seized on the for* 
resist both his enemies, be resolved to do homage to the tress of Monlcfno, and maintained himself them in spite of 
crown of Castilo, and to hold his kingdom thenceforth all the exertions of Mohammed. During four or five years 
us an hereditary fief. Having obtained a safe conduct, tho kingdom of Oranada waa exposed to all the horrors of 
he rvpoired to Iwillo with a small escort, and presented a civil war, increased tenfold by the devastating irruptions 
himself before the Castilian king. But either tno riches of the Cbristisns. At lest, in 1494, the rebels, who bad 
which the Moor had with him, even after presenting a eon* hitherto kept on tho defensive having received reinforce* 
sidorablo portion to Pedro, awoke tho avarice of that prince, ments ftom John, king of Castile, marched againstOranada, 
or, what is more probable, Pedro was in secret intelligence defeated the royal trooM and triumpbantly entered that 
wiili Abd Said's rival: the foot is, that, in violatien of capital, from which the Moorish king was fortunate enough 
the rules of hospitality, the unfortunate monaroh was put to to escape in disguise. 

death. This happen^ in 1369. Mohammed X., ton of Ismail, was then received without 

By the death or the usurper, the throne of Granada de- opposition, and reiguod for twenty-one years in comparative 
vnived upon the legitimate sovereign. The remainder of tranquillity, and without the frequent revolts wbUli had 
Muhammed's life was troubled only by one unimportant procinitatM so many of his predecessors from their thrones, 
revolt, which was speedily repressed. He took Algesiras in But tho existence of the Moorish kingdom of Granada was 
1370,aiid razed the fortifications. Mohammed died in 1391. fast drawing to a close. In 1460 tho Christians took 
Ydsef II., surnamed Abd Abdallab, succeeded to his Gibraltar, and Archidona, and subdued all the intermediate 
fiilher. Scarcely however was he seated on the tltrone, when country; the frequent incursions of the borderers also nar* 
ho narrowly escaped falling a victim to the rebellion of his rowed considerably the limits of the Moorish kingddm, now 
son Mohammed, who, by accusing his father of being a bounded by the mountains of Elvira and the sea. A peace 
friend to the Christians, had succemed in forming a power* was at last concluded in 1463, on condition that the Moorish 
fulparty. Thesoditionbavingbeenappeasc'l, Ydsefinvaded king should bold bis kingdom as a fief ofCutile,andp8y 
Murcia (1391), but without much sueceu. He was more an annual tribute of 13,000 pistoles in gold. Mohammed 
iortunato in 1394, when the grand-master of Alcantara, who died in 1466. 

liad advanced to the gates of Granada with a body of cavalry, Muley AH Abu-I-hasan, the eldest son of Mohammed, 

wan cut to pieces witn his men, and himself slain. ¥dsef succeeded him, but the state of affairs grew every day worse, 
died in 1399, with symptoms of poison. In 1470 the governor of Malaga revoltM, and did homage to 

No sooner had Yusef expired, than Mohammed VI.. the the king of Castile. Granada, the capita^ and even the 
same son who had conspired against him, seized on the harem, Wame tho sconoof those commotions and discords 
sceptre, to the prejudice of bis eldest brother Ydsef, whom that hastened the ruin of the Moorish empire. The sultana 
be confined in a dungeon in the castle of Salobrena. Tho Ayesho, mother of Abd Abdallah, heir presumptive to the 
first year of hisremn nepassed at peace with the Christians, throne, entertained a mortal halr^ towards another of tlie 
and oven visited Enrique IIL in Toledo; but war having king's wives, a Spanish lady called Zoraya, and mother of 
broken out again, through the indiscretion and temerity of two princes. At that time the two |»werful states of 
the govecnon of the ftontier fortreases on both aides, the Ara^n and Castile were unileil, and the doom of tlie king- 
Moors took Ayamonte in 1397, and in the following year dom of Granada was sealed. The taking of Zabara (1481) 
tlwy defeated a small army of Christians on the banks of by the generals of Abd-l*hasan, was the signal of a war of 
the Guadiana. Tliese auccoeset however were more than reprisals. Tlie city of Alhama. oue of theoulwarks of the 
balanced by the lou of Zahera and other towna, which the kingdom, was reduced in 1482; and the ensuing year se- 
rogont Ferdinand took from them in 1407. Mohammed verm important fortresses opened their gates to the con- 
died in 1410. queror. In the meanwhile the city of Granada waa the 

Immediately after Mobammod’sdeath, hia brother, Ydsef scene of popular commotion and civil war. The court was 
HI., was released from his confinement and placed on the divided iuto two hostile factions—that of Ayesbaand Zoraya, 
throne. He governed the kingdom with eomparative tran- two wives of Abu-l-basan. The tribe of the negris 
qniliity, and for a period of 14 years, during which peace (Zegrisj supported the former; that of the Beni Serraj 
waa only interrupted once, in 1416, when the Christians (Abenserrages) the latter; one held the Albayzin, the 
under tneinftuite Don Fernando took possession of Ante- other the Alhambra; and the streets of Granada were 
qum. Ydsef died in 1424 stained with the blood of its inhabilanth Although Abd 

Mohammed VII., sumamed Al-yaiseri, or the left-handed, Abdallab suroeeded in dethroning his fotfaer in 1483, he 
sueceeded bia fotbte Ydarf. Bis flift rare after taking was himself taken prisoner by the Chriatians near Lucena, 
the reins of government was to renew the tmee with the in April. 1483. Ahd-l-hasan regained momentary posses- 
Christians, a oireumitanoe wbieb, united to his hiuigfatyand sion of hit capital in 1484, but lie was soon disturbed by 
overbearing tempar, made him exc^ingly unpopmar with Abd AbdallalC «ho. having obtained bis liberty again, dia> 
hia subjects. Having moreover pcohibiled aoae fovourlte puted the thtaiue with hia aged fotber. 
publie amuaemeota, Ea became so odioua, that an iosurreo* At last Uie people of Granada, leaving the father and aon 
tioo broke out at Granada, his palace ism inveated and to fight their own quarrels, appointed Abdallab, sumamed 
forced, and he bad to eseape to the court of bia kintnan, ZmoI, or the brave, to distinguish him from his nephew, 
sultan of Tunis, in 1428. cs^ed A»-»aghir,ot tho small, to be their king. In the 

The vaMttt thvoiw wu filled by Mohammed VIIl. At meanwhile Ferdinand was pushing on his conquuts. In 
the bead ofanannyfttmisbed him bytbe king ofTuiUatlw June, 1484, he besieged and tookAloraand %tenil,aiKl 
detbroBedmonarebappeaiedtbeeiMuinfyearinAndalai^ dented the Moors in two partial eng^menta. In 1489, 
entered Granada, beai^ed the usurper m his palace, and ItondaiMarbeUa. Com, ficc., fell intonis bands: Iiousur- 
beheaded him in 1410. But Mifoammed wu deilin^ to rendered in 1486, and the ensuing campaign began by the 
.ose hia- throne a saeoad time, for Ydaef Ibn Alahm^ a taking of Malaga. But the successes of Ferdinand did not 
deacMiuMDem tbe lint kiiqp of Granada, mode an MMuiee awake the Moon (o a leDie of their danger, or induce them 
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dudiog tbe espttid, itm ntimated ia 1801 at 1,0W,678, 
ab*ut two^tfairda of wlum ware Uiadiia, and tbe remainder 
ware cbiefly Moiianmedaoa. 

Tbe moat TaluaUe pfoduettof tbe toil are ailk and indigo. 
The neiglibouAaod Of tho capital ia the ebief aeat of tue 
manufaetoie of wore-ailka and Ufibtaa, fleweced and 
plain, and many other variatua of ailk gooda are made for 
iDtemal eonanmptioo and for exportation. Tbe land ra^ 
venue, or Jumina.in 1814 amounted to 18,78,808 m p eea 
(187,600/.), and tho exoiae dutiaa realiied aaoUier lae of 

mpeea ( 10 , 000 /.). 

M(X)R8HEDABAD. tbe eapitalof tfaediatriet, and lone 
the nominal capital of Bangal, is aituated in 84” 11' N. laU ana 
88” ly B. long., on the Bbaginthi, the moat lacred bra^ieh 
of tlio Qangea, about 180 diUm above C^utta, foUowing 
the windinnof tbe alreank The citr waa originally called 
Muekaooeabad, which waa exchanged for ita present name 
in 1704, when Moorebed KhooU Kbaa tianafacred to it tbe 
aeat of hia government from Dacea. It ia an open town, 
and the buildinga extend on both aidea of the river through 
eight milca of ita courae. It ia a remarkably fll-buiit town, 
presenting a great aaeemblage of mud and straw huta, 
placid without any r^ud to order, and intermixed with 
immeroiu trees. Near tO tbe river there are a fow tolera* 
bly good brick houses, and aoma moequea, but altogether 
the city may be pronounced one of tbe meanest in appear¬ 
ance in all India. The mott conspicuous building in the 
town is the residence of the nabob, a modern house in 
the European style; tho old palace ia in character with the 
general aspect of the place. 

MoorthedfUxid, or more properiv Oouimbasar, a town 
about one mile to the soull^ imich m» be considered its 
port, is a place of immense traffic, and eapeoially in the 
rainy season, which affords grMt foeilitv for water convey¬ 
ance. At this time the river is crowded with boats bring¬ 
ing and conveying away merchandise: the river is not 
navigable during two or tbree of tho driest months in each 
year. The numberof houses of ail kinds in ISUwasabout 
38,000, and according to tbe computation usual in Bengal 
of eleven individuals to every two houses, the population 
of the town was 165,000. Tbe city is tbe head-quarters of a 
circuit court embracing the Burrounding distrra of Bogli- 

e ire, Purneab, Dioogepore, Rungpore, Raje^hy, and 
irblioom. 

MOOSE, or MOOSE DEER. [Deib, vol.Tiii., p. 351, 
et seq.l 

MORAL SENSE ia a name which, occurring first in 
Jx>rd ShaAosbury's ' Inquiry concerning Virtue,’ and B^e^ 
wards adopted by Hutcheson, has since come to be very 
generally employed to denote the feeli^ With which we 
regard men’s actions and dispositiona These foeltngs arc 
known alfo by the name of feelinga of moral approbation 
and disapprobation. This last name answers every purpose 
which is sought in nsming, and is at the seme time iVee 
from the many objections that may be urged against Utc 
phraso moraf terue. 

The phrase morai unt$ ia objectionable, first of all, 
because the feelinga for which it is proposed as a name 
liave no analogy whatever to the external sensea, foom 
which the phrase is borrowed. - The nhraae therefore tends 
to give a wrong notion of tbe thing nir which it ii a name, 
an objaotion vAiofa ia of itaeif alt^ther fotal to tbe use of 
the phrase fbr the purpose of nemi^. 

But there ia yet another objection which ia more impor¬ 
tant than the last. The phrase moral tmue, u well as the 
phraso moral faealt^, and tbe wjord tornitnea (which » 
applied only to thoee casee in which tbe object of the 
fiMUnga of moral approbation and disapprobauoD is one's 
own aetiona and dis^tiona) and other aimQar phrasal and 
wor^ that raigbt be mentioned, tend to conyey a notion of 
a BOparate imwnendtnt nrinrifile in roan from which he 
ierivaa diraetly W moral Judgments and foalingi. And 
acoordingly the use of thaae phraaea and wwda has Wd 
writers on morals to adopt this notion. Tbe moral mdm. oi» 
moral focultT, or eonicionoe, ia spoken of es sooMthiim im* 
planted within man by Qoi, through whieh^he insUnmvely 
^tinguifliaa between mml g^ and evil, rirtoe and rioa, 
andapprtrvoaoftbaonaanddiaapproTaaQfdwoUMr. IV 
theory tl^t men obcerva ^ oonaaqueneiH dl actions aod 
dispoeitiona, and that the ideas gotten by t^ ebaa m t io ii 
are ooavertM by an ordinary eroaaaa of association into ^ 
foalhigs mM the iMioga oc n«nd ^proUtion Mid «!»• 


approbation, ia rqected aa degraoing. Now tl,ongh we 
were to admit that a man poesesses an inward roanitor 
which tells him at once what ia right and what is wrong, 
it is clear at the same time that any one may plead th'u 
diotaias of this monitor in defence of anything that hu may 
choose to ^ or not to do, and that others will have no means 
of correcting this plea. Thus if there ti d^radation in the 
other course, there is danger- in thie. Mr. Beotham has 
referred all syatema of ttorala founded on a separate inde¬ 
pendent princi|dc, wfaetbw called moral tenta or oonaeimee, 
or by any other name, to individual caprice, liking or dis¬ 
like, aympetliy or antipethy. IPrindplat Morah and 
Zamtlanon, chap. 8, note.) 

Wequoto the following paseage from an admirable artiele 
in the Brat number of tha ‘ London Review,’ as serving to 
explain further the erroneoua theory to which the phrase 
morof wfiM has led, and to Juatify the principle upon which 
Uie following article on morals ia written. AAcr stating, 
u a foot ia human nature, that we have moral iudgmenU 
and moral feeliDgs, end that concerning these judgmonis 
end fetdings there are two (beoriee, (be writer proceeds:— 

' One tbleoiy ia that the distinction between right and 
wrong it on ultimate and inexplicable foci; that we perceive 
this outinclion as wo perceive tbe distinction of ooioun by 
a peculiar focuUy; and that the pleasures and pains, the 
desires and aversions, consequent upon this perceptbn, are 
all ultimate focts in our nature; as much so as tho pleasures 
and pains, or tbe desires and aversions, of which sweet or 
bitter tastes, pleasing or gniting sounds, ore tho object. 
This ia called the theory or the moral sense, or of moral 
instincts, or of eternal and immutable morality, or ^ in¬ 
tuitive principles of morality, or by any other name; to the 
differences between which those who adopt the theory often 
attach great importance, but which, for our present purpose, 
may all be considered os synonymous. > 

‘Thh other theory is. that the ideas of right or wrong, and 
tbe feelinn which attach themselves to those ideas, are not 
ultimate ^ts, but may bo explained and accounted for—are 
not the result of any peculiar law of our nature, but of tho 
same laws on which all our other complex ideas and foelings 
depend: that tho distinction between moral and immoral 
acts is nut a peculiar and inscrutable property in tbe acts 
themselves, wiiich we perceive by a sense, os we percaivu 
coloura by out sense of sight; but flows from the ordinary 
properties of tlieso actions, for the recognition of «e 
need no other faculty than our intellacts and bodily tenses. 
And the particular property in actions which constitutes 
them morm or immoral, in the opinion of those who hold 
this theory (all of them at least who need to be noticed), is 
tliO influence of those actions, and of the dispositions from 
which they emanate, upon human happiness. This theory 
it sometimes called tbe theory of utility.’ (London Review, 
article ‘ On the state of Philosophy in England,’ vol. i., 
p. 172.) 

A masterly exposition of tbe objectioDablenesi of the 
phrase monu rents, and of the theories that aro founded 
upon it, will be found also in Mr. Austin’s ' Province of 
Jurisprudence determined.’ 

MORA'LES, AMBROSIO, a Spanish historian and 
antiquarian, was bom at Cordova, in 15)3. Itis father 
Antonio waa an eminent physician, whom Cardinal Zimenec 
appointed principel profesMr of philosophy at Alcala, 
and to whom tbe marquis of Priego presented tho house 
which tradition pointed out os the one that Seneca had inha¬ 
bited, in order, atid tho donor, that it might become again 
the dwelling of tbe wisest Cordovan. Ambrosio bad for his 
maternal grondfother Fernan Peres do Oliva, who left him 
a valuable toutce^ff information in bit geographical work, 
’Imagen delMundo.’ Another Fenian Peres de Oliva, who 
was Ambroaio's maternal unelo, and a professor of philosophy 
and thaolo^ at Salamanca, took a prominent part in bu 
education. He was also indebted to Juan de Medina, aiul 
toMeloiiiorCano, two great writcra and eloquent profeiaors 
of divinity of that time, the former at Alcala, the lauer at 
Salamanca, where ho was the great antagonist of his emi¬ 
nent colleague Bartliolomew Carransa, and a still greater 

S ponant of (he Jesuits. This Cano or Conus is the au^r 
the excollent treatise ’ De Locia Thoologicw,’ and was a 

n t reformer of tbe aehoela, from which he bantabed many 
B and absurd qneationt. 

While rat a youth. Morales produced a traasUtion of tho 

Piaax otTabla uf C^as. But a religioua eathowim rose 
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far aboT* all lui literar; aspiratioiu, and pervaded all hia 
aotioni. 

At the afe or oineieen, Moralet became a Jeronjmite, 
when hit rcligiou* fervour being no longer oontroUable, in 
order to ncure htmaelf agaiaat te^tationi be attempted to 
li^low the precedent of Origen. Toe excruciating ^in in^ 
separable ftom thia aelf«mulilaUoa drew from him a ahriek 
which brought a brother monk to hia cell in time to ^ve 
him effectud aid. In order to obtain a paMl diapenaalion 
for hit conduct, be tat out for Roma, but fell into the tea, 
and wu aav^d, according to his own account, by a miracle. 
Conaidoring thia accident as a warning not to proceed, he 
joined his friends at court, and lived tbenoeforward as a 
secular |vieat After the death of bis father, be became a 
professor at Alcala, where he had, among others, Guevara, 
Chacon, Sandoval, and the first Don J uan of Austria, among 
hia pupils. He sustained the high literary credit of his 
fhmily bj bis investigations into tbo antiquities of Spain. 
He began to collect materials in ]94i, and to arrange them 
in IS 69 . On thedeath of hii friend Florian de Ocampo, be 
obtained the vacant place of ro:yal chronicler; but his first 
Mipearsnee as an author was in defending the historian 
Zurila. When the relics of Justus end Pastor wore 
translated to Alcala, Morales was called upon to record that 
event and the ceremony on the occasion, together with the 
martyrdom of those saints. On the death of tbo chronicler 
Castro, he was sent to inspect his papers, as belonging, in 
virtue of his office, to the king. The following year he had 
to examine the Codex Albeldensis, which was a collection 
of councils given to Philip II. by tho Conde do Buondia. 
At the ^tn of the bishop of Plasoncia, (be eolleotor of 
MSS. for the Escurial, Morales suceeuded him in that 
office, which he exercised with seal and discrimination. 
He made indices to his fresh acquisitions, such for in* 
stance as .the Codex Emiliancnsis, another collection of 
councils. * 

In the meantirao he extended the *Comnica general 
de Bspana,’ whicli Ocampo bad carried no further than tho 
dealh of the Scipios. After ho had eoiitiniiod tbo history 
to tlie end of the Gothic period. Morales was sent to leon, 
Galicia, and Asturias, to examine sepulchres and temples, 
archives and libraries: be collected much curious matter 
which was published from the original MS. in the Escu* 
rial, by the antiquarian Flores in I76S, and has been since 
inserted in tho complete oolleciion of Amhrosio’s works, 
Madrid, 1791-2. It was important to explore all those 
placet, in which alone information could be obtained as to 
the restoration of the Gothic kingdom, and the centuries 
immediately following; papers aim documents belonging 
to less antiont times miglit bo found everywhere, since 
by the reconquest of Tolrao the Moors were soon driven to 
southern Spain. In his 70tb year (1583) Morales finished 
the third volume of his history, which completed the work 
to 1037. By way of relaxation be printed a volume of the 
worlu of his uncle Feman Perexde Oliva; and he inserted 
at the end of it fifteen essays of bis own, bis juvenile version 
of Cebes, and an exposition of Don J uan of Austria’s device. 
The Inquisition suspended the publication of this book till 
certain passages in his uncle’s works should be corrected, 
but as tbe Inquisitors neglected to make the corrections, 
the work remained unpublished. The late editor of Morales 
had a copy before him; and the pieces of Morales himself 
are included in the last and the only complete edition of 
his writings. In bis seventy-second year be recast his 
fttvourite manual, ‘Arte para servir a Dios,’the production 
of an unlettered Franciscan, Alonso de Madrid, adhering 
however as closely u he conld to the mode in which the 
subject had been treated. In spite of its religious merits. 
Mimes could not help wishing the work had bMn in better 
Spanish, and aoeordiimly be undertook tbe labour of amend* 
ing the languue. lie died in 1591, in his 78th year, and 
was buried at Oordova purauant to bis directiona Cardinal 
Sandoval, his pupil, erected a fine monument to bis memory, 
which was not compieted till afteh fiis own death. Southey 
has expressed a high opinion of the works of Morales, 
though he blames at tbe same time his religious entbu- 
sium. 

Ambrosio is the Leland of Spain, but, bapiuer than Leland, 
he lived to make use of the materials woieh be collected, 
and he brought down tbe history of bis country from its 
early Roman period (where Ocampo bad left off) to the 
laidwoftbqeUvenUicentary. HeacoompUilwdthii tuk 


with great fidelity anfi industry, tliot^h the reader may 
smile at hk crediui^. There is perhaps no historian whose 
personal character is better developed in bis works, a cir* 
eumstanee which gives them a partieular intereet. Aliliough 
any good historian ^ Spain must be more indebted to Mo* 
rales than to any of bis predeoossors, it bas been wrongly 
supposed that Gsribay dnw much from Morales. Eitevan 
de Gsribay y Zamafloa wrote first, and Morales himself 
praises Gwbay's diligence in oonsulUng documents, and ‘ 
commends the good um which be soade m theni. This ten* 
timony is honourable both to Garibay and Morales, since 
both had pursued the same course of research among the 
archives and tbe deeds bebnging to monasteries and 
churclioB. 

MORA'LES. CRISTOBAL, or CRISTO'FORO, a groat 
Spanish singer, who, sbont the middle of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, became the mosteminentcomposer at the Roman Poll* 
tifical chapel. Hit masiea and other aacred mueical works 
were standard compositions till they were superseded by 
those of Palestrins, who followed soon afrar. 

MORA'LES, LUIS, surnsmed ' El Divino,' from having 
devoted his pencil exclusively and moat sucees^lly to sacrod 
subjects; in which respect however he is far from standing 
alone among the numerous Spanish painters. His Saviours 
and Magdaleufl exhibit tho extreme of huroanauSeriiig en¬ 
dured with a celestial meekness. The same works badly imi¬ 
tated, or rather caricatured, by his son and several Mholars, 
liavocrealcfl a prejudice against Morales, such performuncos 
having been imputed to him either ignorantly or wilfully. 
Thus Pacheco (' Arte de la Fintura’) considers him as a 
man who had a reputation which he did not deserve. Also 
Palomino, ^ whom Bryan {Diet, tif Ihiinl.) has been mis¬ 
led, has affirmed that Morales never drew tho human 
figure at full length. He must have done it however in 
some cases, occording to tbe description of Morales’s prin¬ 
cipal works given by the industrious Goan Bermudoa {Dic- 
eion. de Prqfiuor. de Bell. Art. en EepaSa). Tills tasteful 
and judicious critic moreover finds in Morales correct de¬ 
sign, knowledge of the naked form, a fine gradation of 
tints, and the most perfect expression of sorrow, or true 
Christian grief. 

Philip Um passing throush Badsjos on his return from 
Lisbon, itriilSl, relieved Morales, wbo was then sufToring 
from poverty and old age. with a yearly pension of 3&u 
ducats. He thus made somo sligfit amends for Imviiig 
dismissed him, and refused to oraploy his talents at 
the Escurial, after Moralet bad gone there by tbo king’s 
express command. Morales wss born at tho beginning uf 
tbe sixteenth century, at Badajws, where ho died, at a very 
advanced age, in 1566. 

MORALITIES, or MORAL PLAYS. [English 
Drama, voL ix., p. 427.1 

MORALS is 8 word used in several different senses, 
which itisdesirable to distinguish. 1 . It bas been employetl, 
together with the expressions moral philoeophu and mortA 
ecTenee, to denote the wbede field of knowledge relating 
primarily to the mind of man; and in this sense it is co¬ 
extensive with tbo w(Hd metaphyeice. To this use of the 
word there are many objections; and it has aoeordingly now 
almost entirely ceased. 2. Morale, os well as the expres¬ 
sions moral philoeotAv and moral eeienee, denotes spe¬ 
cially the science of wliat is called man’s duty, wbat lie 
ought and ought not to think, fee], say. do. In this aonse 
of the word, morals ia ono department of metaphysics; 
mental nbitoidphy, or mental leience, or psychology (which, 
as we SDall see presently, is a oeoessary (bundation for 
moroU), being anotbar apartment This is in every way 
tha most convanient use of the word, and is now generally 
sanctioned by custom. In this sense ot tbe word morale, 
it is convertible with etMee and with deontology, a word 
which, coined by Mr. Bentbam, it mote apposite to tbe sub¬ 
ject-matter of tne seiotoe it denotes than any word derived 
either from tbe l^in mot or tbe Greek eiAoe (( 80 c). and 
which hu also tbe advantage of being formed aoalotrously 
toyupdiofqgp^aBdto tbe names of most sciences. 3. Morale 
and «Mi«c are at tbe tame time naoMe ^e Wt corre¬ 
sponding to tbo aeionee which bas just been spoken of, tho 
art of pwftirmiag one’i duty, or(u it is generally described) 
the art of living a good and a hippy lifo. Tba art and the 
science being eoextensivo, and^iSering only in this, that 
the same au^ect-matter is viawed from diffennt.points, the 

iodiserinuhtta appUcatwB ot ttw saM tanq to biTth angeo* 
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dors no eonfunon vorthy of notiee.* 4. Moralt io> in eur> 
rent conTemtion, sjrnoajmous vith morality! thus denot' 
ing not only the wnenoe ud the ert. hut slso whet is the 
suMeel'iastter both of the one and of fbe other. 

It is the purpose of this article to give a brief nneral 
account of nonLis, considered m the science of man's duty. 

Morals then is a name for the sdence whieh teaches what 
it is man's doty to do and nottodo,or (chaagingtbe phrase) 
what he ought and ought not to do; or again, what it is 
respectively right and wrong for him to do; or (to resort to 
yet another change of phrase) which teaches what is ro> 
speclivoly virtue and vice. Our account of the science must 
necessarily commence with an explanation of this, its funda¬ 
mental idea, which is thus expressed in so many different ways.. 

It is man’s duty to do, or he ought to do. or it is right 
that ho should do, or lostly, that is virtue, which, on the 
most genetsl view possible of tho tendencies of a disposition 
or an action, eendueea most to the happiness of mankind. 
That which, of any two acts thus view^, conduces the less 
to (his happiness, it is his duty not to do; or he ought nut to 
<lo, or it is wrung for him to do, or lastly is vice. So, abso¬ 
lutely and unconditionally, of any disposition or action which 
lends, OH tho wliule, to cause unhappiness. It is generally 
slated, in consistency with this explanation, that coiidueive- 
ncss to the general happiness of mankind is the criterion of 
duty orvirlue. 

Two questions now arise, to which, before we proceed fur¬ 
ther, some sort of answer must be given. The answers to 
these questions will lead us to separate the science of morals 
from two other sciences with which it is often more ur less 
confounded, viz. mental science, or psychology, and theo¬ 
logy. and also to point out the relations in which it stands 
to these sciences. The two questions arc, what does human 
happiness consist of? and whktrenderstbe pursuit ofhuman 
happiness roan’s duty? 

We shall answer the second of these questions first. It 
is man’s duty to strive to increase tlic general amount of 
human happiness, because he knows, both from tho adap¬ 
tation of the external world to that unil, and from express 
revelation of God's will, that (Sod desires the happiness of 
mankind. The full and detailcr! establishment of this pro¬ 
position belongs to tbcolc^, in its two deMgtments of 
natural and revealed religion. Thus is morals connected 
with theology. We have said that their provinces have 
been often more or less confounded, and this has takon 
pluoo principally in two woys. (3od having revealed, in a 
general manner, the assignmeut of rewaras and punish- 
monts in a flituro lifo to the perfumianco of duly and its 
violation in this, some writers, os Paloy for instance, have 
directly referred virtue to an expectation of those rewards 
and punishments, and, instead of treating them os some¬ 
thing extraneous and accidental, have introduced thorn os 
esaentials into the definition of morality.t Now morals 
has nothing to do with tltcse rewards and punishments 
further than to determine what are the dispositions and 
actions to which they are respectively assignea; and this is 
determined altogether independently of the rewards and 
punishments themselves, oUier way in which tho 
provinces of morals and theoli^ have bMti confounded 
(and hare the eonftision u complete) is by aeriving all duty 
directly from the revealed will of (M. note who consult 
the Binlo only, as being tho depository of (3od’a revealed 
will, for a complete enumeration of their duties, clearly 
reject morals as an independent science, and merge it en¬ 
tirely in theol^. It is needleas to observe that the Bible, 
which, as Mr, Burke observes in a well-known passage. ‘ is 
not one summary of doctrinet rwularly digested, in which a 
man could not mistake his way,’ cannot take Ae plue of, 
any more than it can be superseded bv, a science which 
systematically treats duty on the principle of eoindaeivonois 
to the general happiness of mankind. 

* Writoa aa ««nUlaSllSn>BUy iVSiMltM sMiaew ud u Mart. Tbui 
(to ft** SB iMtasooer ooeb) Pate* dcinn H so *tkal wloneo vMohtoseliet 
iBOB Iboir duly aad uio nmso of M i* Hosnr Hon, la Uf * SaahMdIoa BUil- 

«Bia,*u'iliooitarilvlas •■oed oad boppyUH' (or« Wwtosl«|Wtii(»dO. 

Ad al>U aad dUdanbhod wrHrr In tao ‘ hondon nod WootmlsMor Rovlinr' 
dosloB to g ill oil ililn w dio tftU of n nt ia c o. ‘MotriMy.' bo o W owio, 
‘liordotctMo. faiSoB oni MMh^lMiiiuloo.' (VoL tv..p. le.ulioltoa 
JHKM Smummv, and m MtOU iwtJbmVin to UM 

&t«oe».) In tho aao *qr, Ur. MUl. to hto 'Aulyiia of tbo Hmu attod.’ 
whwovoftiobno tr o oinn toopool^gnuntoofWoo»anrt. liwowi 
to 00, thot mnlo U oltlior • MsBa or na Mt. neooidiBs to the nuBiwr la 
vt^hHlotrotiod: ooeioaBo.if HnotSoct-mMfv to oibiottod in iho Omn of 
amwoHloes! unitlflathofanaornitoo. tlowHstoas-alMithatawOHsi 

Wky oflTootlBS it to no t iirtoMo. 

f Pslcy** woH-knowadotBatM of vtaMsto 'Tbodotoegabd le (tukloiC to 
•bodtonrotetiw wOloT aod.oadlbrtboMlM«( •vortototaghapptoooi.* nio 
doSaUloB to ead^toiodliy Ihc mritor o( tkto UtMo ■$ omb to |mt ohloetiMUk 
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Tlie question, what does human happinc&s consist of? 
lomains to be answeteii And here too wo can only gene¬ 
rally indicate tho mode of answering the question, rather 
than provide in detail tho answer itself. Man is so framed 
as to DO suseeptiblo of certain pleasures and certain pains. 
These pleasures and pains are of two different kinds, phy¬ 
sical and intellectual; in the last division being iududed the 

S 'teasures and pains of sympathy, aud also those deiCved 
rom tho fovUngs of moral approbation and disapprotetion. 
These pleasures and pains oiffer of cuurso among them¬ 
selves, both in kind and degree. Now gc-norally the greater 
the number of pleasures gratified, and the greater tho 
number of pains avoidc^tb,^ore is man’s happiness con* 
suited; and whoa therw*is pmecessity of choice between 
pleasures and pains of different kinds, this liappincss is con¬ 
sulted more, in proportion as the pleasures and pains 
respuctively gratified and avuidod aro mure enduring and 
extensive in effect Tlie full enumeration and explanation 
of all the pleasures and jioins of which man is by nature 
susceplible belongs to psychology, ur mental science. Mo¬ 
rals, availing itself of the rusulls of this scienie. proceeds 
to dctorniinc, by a comparison, m each cate, of known plea¬ 
sures and )iains, in resi>eot of number and value, the dif¬ 
ferent duties of man. 

Much confhsion has been made between mental and 
moral science, first by treating the moral feelings (as they 
are called), or the feclinn of moral approliation and disap¬ 
probation, as the iroiucaiatc object of moral science; snd 
secondly, by supposing these feelings, under such names as 
conscience and moral sense, to lie the only and all-sufficient 
criterion of morality or duly. The consideration of these 
feelings, os of alt other feelings, belongs to mental science. 
So far as they contribute to increase the number of human 
pleasures and pains, thoir consideration is a necessary pro- 
limiiiary to the treatment of mural science. So far, on the 
other hand, as the pruiicr direction of these feelings is con- 
oernod (which bulongs (o the act of education), it is clear 
that the enumoratUm and explanation of duties should 
precede. Those writers who. merging altogether moral in 
mental science, derive all duties from what they call an 
independent moral focutly, wliicb, by way of making the 
thing cle-trcr, they name eouteienee, or nturaf setue. or 
right reiuoij, commit tho error of mistaking the effect foe 
tho cause. So for as the judgineuts of this conscience, or 
moral sense, or right reason, aro good and proper judgments, 
so far must they be fuunded u}>on tho results of moral 
science, treated, as wo propose to treat it, in rcferguce tu 
tho principle of conducivenesa (u the happiness of mankind. 
And it will invariably be found that whatever of good exists 
in any moral svslcm professing to be founded on something 
else is really (though its authors imagine oihorwisu) docived 
from this science. But where direct and conscious refer¬ 
ence is not made to this science, there is no lunger any 
security for Ihu proper diroctiun of the moral feelings. As 
Dr. Paloy happily expresses it. ‘ a system of morality, built 
upon instincts, will uiily find out reasons and excuses for 
opinions aud practices already established—will seldom cor 
reel or Tefotm cillier.’ [Uorax. Sensk.] 

Thus much in the way of preliminary disquisition. We 
now nnxeed to enumerate man’s several duties. 

ItU of course out of the question to give a coi^lctc 
enumeration of single separate duties, or (in uUier words) to 
statu in doUil all that a man ought or ought not to do under 
all possible varieties of circumsiauccs. TbU can hardly be 
oxpoctod, or at any rate is seldom professed, and never ac- 
complisliod, in treatises expiculy dovoieil to the subject 
The most at all events that can be done here is to name, 
with the addition of tome brief general explanation, the 
chief general clauea of duties, ^e adaptation of these 
general duties to particular cases is often obvious. In some 
coses, which will be specially noticed, (ho carrying out into 
minute detail of general rules of duly opens new ana large de¬ 
partments of inquiry, which may be coniiilcred either as 
constituting separate sciences, or as belonging to other 
sciences rather than to morals. ... ... 

In thus taking refuge in a general classification of duties 
we shall have to furnish the r^er with a list of (fiaporiftonr 
which it ia tho duty of man respectively to cultivate and 
not to cultivate. A dispoaitUm is a tendency in a man to 
act (under which word is comprehended thinking, fooling, 
■peaking, and doing) generally in a certain way. Tho 
nmes for the different dispositions thus oome to embrace 
general classes of actions. For instance, tlw di»pos.itiop 
® .Vot.XV.-3Ji; 
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callod benevohnee leadi to innumanbte sotiont which, 
under innumerwHy different circunutuion, it is mtn’* duty 
to perform; end the name therefiue itandi as a general 
name for ell (hose actioae. To name eingly and soparately 
all these actions would perhaps not be practicable, and cer¬ 
tainly not be desirable. Certain subclassos of Uioio may 
he uamod, in explaining the beneficial tendency of the 
general disposition, or (in otbw words) the reasons why it 
is man’s duty to cultivate this disposition. This last ex¬ 
planation will necesaarily comprehend a general view of tho 
advantages of the different actions which the disposition 
tends to produce. 

There are many differen^tin^les of classification on 
which Iho enumeration of mtieRnay proceed. It is per¬ 
haps not too much to say that all duties may be deduced, 
with a greater or less ex^eise of ingenuity, as corollaries 
from any one which has been previously established. Thus 
Wollaston, in bis’Religion or NuUiro,’deduces all man’a 
duties IVom the duty of truth. Hobbes again, in his ‘Do 
Give,’ derives all morality from tho duty of preserving pcooe. 
It is clear that the mo<!u to bo adopted of treating the sub¬ 
ject, or, in other words, the mode of classifying our enume¬ 
ration of duties, is a matter entirely of convenience; and, 
merely as a matter of convenience, we shall adopt tho divi¬ 
sion of duties which has been partly acted upon by Dr. 
Palcy, and which is )>crhaps the division must generally 
resorted to by writers on morals. 

We shall treat of a man’s duties, first, as they regard 
himself individually, and, secondly, os they regard otiiors. 
It it necessary to remark, in order to ])rcvcnt misapprehon- 
Sion, tliat ono duty is a duly towards oneself, and another 
duty is a duty towards others, not on account of its tend¬ 
ing respectively to produce happiness only to oneself or 
only to others, out simply from tlio occidental circumstance 
of oneself in the one case and others in the other being, as 
it were, the outward object of the action or disposition which 
constitutes the duly. ‘Tliose acts of ours,* to quote from 
Mr. Mill, 'which arc primarily useful to ourselves, arc 
secondarily useful to others; and those which arc primarily 
useful to others arc secondarily useful to ourselves.’ (Am- 
bjtin of the Human Mind, vol. ii.. p. 234.) Much of the 
good resulting from the po^onnance of what wo call duties 
towards ours^vci consists in our being thereby belter ona- 
blod to do good to others; and leather with inc happiness 
conferred on others by tlio performance of our duties 
towards them, is tho Iiappineis caused to ourselves by the 
gratiflMtion of our feelings of sympathy and of duly, and 
tho additional security that is gained fur tho good-will of 
others towards ourselves. 

I. A man’s duty to himself coDsists generally in the pre¬ 
servation of tho life with which his Creator lias endowed 
him, and in the improvement, to tho gi-catest degreo in his 
power, of tho faculties which he possesses. 

The first part of this duty is altogether negative. A man 
must abstain from wantonly exposing himself to danger, or, 
in other words, bo must be prudent, and be roust refrain 
from tuieide. For when man learns that God has adapted 
his ciuated world to the production of general happiness, he 
learns at the same time that life has been given for that 
purpose; and in foolishly riskiiro or in laying violent bunds 
upon his own lifi^ be tends so for to mar God’s object. He 
throws away his own means of attaining happiness in the 
way in which God has willed that he should attain it, and 
he destroys also bis means of promoting the happiness of 
others. 

As regwdi the second part ofa man’s duty towards him¬ 
self, consisting in the improvement of his faculties, or, os 
we may otherwise expreu it, of hii intellectual and moral 
being, tbis is partly positive ond partly nogativo. It is a 
man’s duty to improve himself, so far as he can, by study 
and by cultivating good dispositions; tho foil explanation 
of the best mode of doing which belongs properly to the 
subject of eduoation. It is his duty also not to deteriorate 
his character by sensual exeeasea The vices which ho has 
thus to guard against are principally two, lutt and intern- 
pprance; the latter of whion divides itself into drutdtennees 
and gluttony. The names of the two viitnos opposite to 
the two vices of lust and intempertobe are duutity and 
tempenmee. The cultivation of then two virtues, or the 
abstinence from tho 'two oorresponding vices, is recom¬ 
mended not only by tho good accruing to die individual, 
but also by tho exu-nt to wb'wh he ii thereby saved from 
inflicting injury on others. 


ZI. In considering a man’s duties towards others, we 
would adopt the sulidivision of duties towards men gene- 
rolly as men, and duties towards men as members ^ tlie 
same sooioty. Thosb last duties will be sgain subdivided 
into duties towards members of the same political society or 
state, and duties towards mcmbecs of the same family. 

1 . The duties towards men generally as men, or towards 
mankind, may be comprehended under the general names 
of benevolence or kindneit, courage, tincerily, and hu- 
niilily. 

In benevolence or kindness are included eympathy, or a 
general disposition to assist our fellow-men; t/i^, or kind¬ 
ness towards those in distress, and towards inferiors; gene- 
.rotity or liberality, wbiob, being the disposition to luako our 
own means serviceahlo to others, turns pity to good account; 
gratitude; and charity, in tho sense in which it is used by 
St. Paul, or the disposition to judge kindly of oiliers’ con¬ 
duct. The vices opposed to sympathy, pity, gcnerosily, 
gratitude, and charity, are tdJUhnete, ^dhearleditett or 
cruelty, avarice, ingratitudef and malevolence or iinrAa- 
ritahleneu. Slander is ono principal furin in which tlio 
last-mentioned ovU disposition displays ittwlf. Tho ouliiva- 
tion of tlio virtues comprehended under the namo binevo- 
letue, and the avoidance of the opposite vires, liavo an 
obvious and immediate hearing on the happiness of others. 
At tho same lime it is not to be forgotten that happiiie-s 
accruca to the benevolent man himself from the gntiflitation 
of his natural feelings of sympathy, and that by doing good 
to others he disposes others to do good to iiiin. 

Courage is valuable, as tending to give effect to our 
benovolenco. It must nut exist in such o.scess us lo loud u 
man to adventure a groat risk fur a dispropoi'tiuuutoly small 
object, and must Iborefore govomed by prudence. Mr. 
Mill indeed has treated of codrage as a particular form of 
prudence, a mode of treating of it which we cannot think 
projier.* 

Sincerity comprehends truth in words and honeety or 
justice in conduct. Tho manner in wliich tho practice of 
ihcHO virtues, or the abstincnco from tho opposite vices of 
lying and cheating, is locominonded by general utility, is 
obvious. Without tho general ohservanco of truth and 
honesty, men would have nu confidence in one another, and 
there would be no safety. Tho proverb, tlmt ‘honesty is 
the best policy,’ pithily oxprossos tlio bearing of this viiluu 
on one’s own good.t 

It remains to speak of humUity. Tliis is perhaps not en 
decidedly a virtue os its opposite, jmtle, is a vice. Tho evil 
of this vice consists in its tendency to hurt the feelings of 
others, and to diminisli our disposition to do good. Tuk-rsneo 
of others’ opinions, and reverence towards superiors in 
intellectual and moral worth, are forms of humility; and 
these are dispositions which, when thcr exist, axe fruitful of 
much both for oneself and for otuers. 

2 . I'he duties towards men as mombors of the same po¬ 
litical society or state resolve themselves into llic goncral 
dispositions of pairiotiwm and obedience. The first is a 
virtue, the value of which has been often greatly ovorruted, 
and which is very apt to degenerate into the failing called 
ttaHorudiiy' Rut nevertheless it is avirtue. As tho ge¬ 
neral happiness is best pursued by each individual making 
bis own happiness bis own chief object, and again by cuch 
body of individuals mtking the pursuit of tbuir own sepa¬ 
rate interests their chief object, patriotism properiy tem¬ 
pered. O' the desire to benefit one's own country so long 
as tbb is not done in such manner u to injure other coun¬ 
tries, is one valuable means of promoting (no general happi¬ 
ness of mankind. Of obedience to thow who are invested 
with authority in a state, uid to the laws, it belongs to 
morals to speak only fn the moat general manner. The 
filling up (n the detail belonga lo political science. This 

* 'Whsa we f t Sw lUs at aourafa or luctltede, th* e)aBa»«riTn, ihatla, 
rianier. li Ibm»m far Iba aaka ofa eta pn wWas t fead. irtba foad em eat 
MinetklBX oMre Ibaa a balawea Ite Aa chteta af arU. the ecMaeMoea* uT iha 
act would bot ba a Selanea efgaed, bolaf aril. It vgoU thenltiM ba at Im. 

metal, eat a nOtal aea oad wowM hava as iHla lo Ibt bbm oTeoeran. 

Coatafe. ta bet,b Ma^aelaaof tba aeta of MoSaae*I adawacaaetadSbr 
dliUofoeaby apartleolai aaMtlhaltlaaa la arblehoaili efnaal'Mtaitade. 
or ratlin «r a MnleiiiareneripilaB, iw lobo Maofdadlba IMtake or apto- 
poDJeraatso^ rMlB'a 4aabui« ^ (St ffoMoa ifaU, vU. B., p. 9M.) 

llMio la aeeliaMdff>rtoaa.«biAllai(aMiMfllnBce^toha*e loti 
lighl efi btto y ae ennst baliit pnmtmm fndieet, at It aagmeUoeaMy 
oucht ta boutiMeoann bdea am s bhSBw 1m aTMOdtaat. Wa ctlmut 
oipao vtifeMi. Hfil aSbat (■ damSafm'UH* aMgSaOUiM aval Iqra 

man tahiiaialC 

t Kuit.iabU‘l(eWpbrAor Stbka‘ dtr attw). ttaoHulho 

vlitutflrUMrityaBeafaa<uti«evtlV*a*etBkbBaU£ 'AUaittlM 
aluialaawtat aiMhaaitw*re,lhsasBlUlatigBa(tba4lBU7(laBia.' 
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Kionce httving determined what laws ought to be enoeted, his amiable character soon pined him tlie friendship of 
on the ground of conduciTencu to general bappineti, tlie learned of the time—the Macatro Fioree; the mioutar 
morals etnoins obedience to them, without roferenco to their Llagiino, the translator of the Athalio; the botanist and 
individuu goodness, but fat the sake of maintaininR poUlical humanist Ort^a; ilic eloquent Clavyo Fqardo, tho trans- 
aociet)' generally, and of preserving to men all the advan* lator and annotator of Bunon, and the editor of * El Pen- 
tages wnieh pobtieal society Tields. sador,* the best periodical of that time; bis own competitors 

3. The duties towards others who ore members of the or rivals, os it wore, Montiano, Ayab, Cadahalso. and 
same family consist altogether in aifeetioD, which maitifests others—in a word, natives os well as foreigners all sought 
itself differently according to the different femilv relations. Moratin’s friendship. The Arcadians of ^me gave him 
Tlius wo speak of conjugal affection, paternal and maternal the name of PluniisboThermodonciaco as a fellow.niember. 
affection, filial affection, and fraternal affection. Conjugal In 1764 be published periodically some of his light poetry, 
affection implies fidelity. The proper exercise of the pater- under the title of * El Poeta.' Soon aAer appeared his 
iial and maternal affection opens a wide field of discussion; didactic poem on the chase,' La Diana,' which threw into 
hutit may be s^genorally to showitself best in the proper the shade £1 Piscalor Salmantino, Castro, Nito, Cer- 
educatioii of the children. Into filial affection gratitude nadas, and many other writen of that clast, who were then 
and reverence largely enter. Fraternol affection differs corrupting tho publio taste and disgusting the lovers of 
ftom friendship only in tho peculiar relation under which genuine poetry. 

tbe fueling exists. In 1770, through his patron the Conde de Aranda, lio 

Ihus have we given a brief mneral summan of man's overcame the opposition of tho anti-reformist performers to 
dnties. Wo have said nothing of duties towards Qixl, which oxhibiting on the stogo bis ‘ Hormetonda,'a tragedy .which is 
are generally made to form a separate division in treatiscB on ibr from being perfect, thought it is the host of hu dramas, 
morals, because wo conceive that these duties, so far as they Tho same sulnect has been treated by the living poet Quiii- 
depend on God’s special commands, and tlms differ fi-om tana, in liis * Pelago.' Tliis great effort of Horatin encou 
the duties which we have enumerate, a-d which wo come raged Ayala to write hii ‘Numaocia destruida;' Cadu- 
to know by observing their tendency to promote general halso, his ‘ Sancho Garc^’ and Huerta, his 'Ra^el,' in 
liappincss, belong to tho separate subject of religion; in onlor to support tragedy in her new garb on the Spanish 
Ihu same way as the duties which depend on positive laws stage. From a like impulse the * Hacer qiie hacemos,' ‘ £1 
unacted in a political society have been refemm to political Scnoiito Mimado,' and ‘ La Sefiurita mal criada* of young 
science. Generally wc may say that man ought to enter- Thomas Iriatc or Yriarte, and ' £l Delinquente hunradu’ 
tain feelings of reverence and gratitude to God. by reason of ofjovcllanos, advanced that reform in comedy wbicli Mo- 
his superiority, and of tho blessings which he has conferred ratin’s son I.«andro accomplished. Moralin wrote another 
upon us. But tho duty of entertaining thesu feelings in tragedy, ‘Guzman el Bueno,’ which contains several fine 
this particular case flows at oneo from tlie general duties of passages, but it was not porfurmed. 

gratitude to a benefactor and reverence towards a superior; Unassuming and of too retired habits to make bis way in 
and inasmuch as the application of the general dutiosto this the world, tutally helpless when brought among place- 
particular cose needs not the assisfntico of revelation, and hunters, Moralin never importuned the groat,' not even 
involves no essuatiai difference fhiin the application to those to whom be had free access. He oakod nothing, hu 
other cases, there scums no necessity for a separate expected nothing, and ho got nothing. He practise!! tho 
division. low merely for tho saku of providing for his wifi; and son. 

So also the duly of kindness to the inferior animals must From this uncongenial labour he was ut last released by 
ho taken ns a corollary from the general duty of kindness his friend Ayala, who, quilting Madrid for tho benefit of 
which has been inculcated. Tbe pain which we believe liis health, selected Moratin as the person host qualified 
that God wills shall not bo inflicted upon men, Wc must to fill his cimir of Pocliea, a situation for which these two 
believe too that he wills sliall not be innicted on other ant- friends had before been cuiupetitors. A poet is hardiv at 
mats which ho has created. The ]>ain of which anitnals arc home in (he field of proclical utility. However by a * Me- 
suscoptiblu wc suppose to be of tho same sort ns that of moir on the means of cneouroging Agriculture in Spain 
which men aro sukccptible; at least wo have no means of without injuring tho breed of cattle,’ Moratin atlraiUed 
conceiving nnyotlicr sort of pain. And innsmucb as no the attention of tbe Eeonumiual Society of Madrid, ami 
dillonait circumstances aro introduced, there is no neod for soon becamo an active member of it. tie always rcfuMuI 
n .'ivparatc divisiiin wherein to treat of our duties towards to make uny npplicntion to the Spaiiisli Acadeniv and to 
the inferior animals. * that of History to become a member of Ihoso budics. 

Wc shall not prolong this article by a list of works on ' What absurdity,’ he once wrote to Llaguno, ‘ to compel 
the subject. The greater number of works which are pro- an aspirant to literary honours to beg for them, just ns a 
fessedly written on morals are, for n reason which has liecn person wonting a place in Uio Rxeisu has to petition fur it.* 
indicated in tho course of the article, in reality works on a Accenlingly his beautiful canto, ‘ Las Naves de CerlK’ 
part of mental science. Such for instance is the character passed unnoticed when tho Spanish Academy crowned a 
of that part of bishop Butler’s works which is generaUy much inferior composition of Jos£ Vava do Guzman, 
spoken of as belonging to the subject of morals. A good Many of Moraliii’s nrose writings, and the w^te of his 
treatiso on morals and a good history of moral science aro interesting correspenucnco with Bayer, Conti, Llagunu, 
both desiderata in our literature. Polo/s treatise on Moral Cadolialso, ami others, have been lost in consequence cC 
Pliiiosophy, which is perhaps on tho whole the best that wc repeated searches and seizures of the family ps{ers in Fer- 
posscss, has many faults Imlh of matter and of arrange- dinond’s reign. Among them was t>erhaps his ' Hisb>rical 
uient i and the value of Sir James Mackintosh’s * History Letter on Bull-fights,’ proving them to be not dorived from 
of Etbieol Science,’ which enjoys, somehow or other, a high tho Romany but peculiar to Spain. Tliis work however is 
reputation, will best be known by reading Mr. Mill’s severe not mentioned by his son Leandro Moratin, in the biegrn 
but yet, in our opinion, not unjust oriUeism entitled ‘ A nliical notice of his father, which be prefixed to tho ‘ Olma 
Fra^ent on Mackintosh.' Pwtumas do Don Nicolas Hnratiu’ (Bareeluia, 1821, and 

MORASS. [MABsnsa.l London, 182S). This edition is founded on a collection of 

MORATIN, NICOLAS FERNANDEZ (the elder tbo author’s poetry, which be himself gave in a correcteil 
Moralin), was born in 1737, at Madrid, whore ho died in form,afbwmontWbeforebUdca(h,tohulhendBoriia8coDe. 
1780. Coming shortly after the poetical relbrtnefs Lusan Interspersed in it are the {bllowing pieces, whieh have par- 
and Montiano, lio b^mo the practical reformer of tbo ticular merit:—‘ Los Navea do Cort£t,’ 'Amor y Honor, 
Spanish theatre in (be last century. His comedy 'Lo Pe- ‘ Don Sanoho sn Zamora,’' Abdolcadir y Gsliana,’ * Con 
timetra’ contains some fine, possagea, but wants eomio suelo de ana Ausencia,’' Fiestas do Toros en Madrid,' * La 
power. In his tragedy of * Lucreoia,* which has greater Empreu do MieerJequesBorgonon.’ There is a coUeotlon 
merit, the style is not always a^pted to the dignite of the of dramas and other works of Moratin, but it is a very tare 
subject. Neither of tbeae pioees was performed; such book. 

was the prqudtee against wnat was denominated Pranch Cut off unfortunately in tbe prime of life, after atmg- 
taste. Moratin'a Uine^seoutaes, ‘ DMengaSos al Taatro gling with the difitcuUies inseparable from the profession of 
^p^ol,' drove from tUv stage, with aid of an injunc- an author, and boldly opposing tbe routine established by 
lion from goveminent, tbe' Autoe Saeramantalas.’ Baudee ignorance and frabion, toe elder Moratin nevertheless suc- 
remodelling tbe drama, Horatin was a atUl mqra sue* c^ed in effisetlns a banefloiai eham in pnbtie opinion 
PINfrli roturoc of lytib pootry in Spiin, Bit tallMi md and be gave it tm eanctioa of bia bigb moral and iuiel 
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lectuti character. This vat a glory the more enviable and 
rare iiiasinucb u it it derived solely from the tervices which 
he rendered to bit couatr)*. 

(Sigaorelli. Sloria Cntica de' 7><Urt. vol. vi.; Foreign 
/{•view, 182 H, vol. i.; Obrat Literariat de Martinez de la 
Rota, tom. iL; Salv&’s Catalogue qf Spanith Bookt, London, 
I 82 r>.) 

MORATIN, LEANDRO FERNANDEZ, son of the 
preceding, a greater dramatist than his father, and alto one 
of tiitt Arcados of Rome under the poetical appellation of 
Inarco Celeiiio. He was born at Madrid, on the lOth of 
March, 176U, began to versify at six or seven ^eara of age, 
and obtained at the age of eighteen a second prize or occmiV 
from the Spanish Academy^ for bis heroic poem entitled 
* Toma do Granada.’ In order to obtain this precocious 
success, lie secretly availed himself of the fow leisure mo¬ 
ments wliich he could steal Aom the mechanical occupation 
of a jeweller, to which his father had bound him, in order to 
divert his mind from poetry, and save him from the evils of 
poverty. Fortunately, his daily wages of eighteen reala 
(about 3a. 6(i.of our money), which he gained bv hit humble 
ocenpaiinn, enabloil him, after the early loss of Iiis father, to | 
support himself and his mother. But soon losing her also, ' 
Moraliii joined an uncle, who was a jeweller of the king, 
without however discontinuing his intercourse with the 
learned, such as Melon, and Fathers Estala and Navurrctc. 

Directed by these distinguished individuals, his muse 
was further encouraged by the above Society with another 
aeeeesit, for his * Leccion I'oelica,’ a aalii'u. as it was required 
to be by the academical programme, against poetasters. It is 
in fact a short Are Poetica, far more mcthoiUcal and critical 
than the previous metrical coinpilution of rules by * Juan de 
la Cueva,’ but it has been superseded in its turn by Iho 
more appropriate and didactic ‘Poiitica’ of Martinez de la 
Rosa, in 1827. 

At the suggestion of Jovellauos, Moratin became secre¬ 
tary to Clabarrus, a high statesman and financier, who was 
sent, inl78G, bythe Spanish government to Paris. On 
Ills return in 1789, the young puot chastiseil, in most hu¬ 
morous and witty prose, the intniders into Parnassus, in 
his anonymous ‘ E^rrotn de los PeiUntes,’ written in llie 
fashion of the ‘Viage al Parnaso'of Cervantes. In the 
same year, the celebrated minister Floridablanca rewanled 
his ode to the new king, Charles IV., with a small pension; 
but ho was at lost raised U> independence by a roiu-li greater 
patrun, * El IMneipu do la Paz,‘ the great favourite of both 
king and queen, unce the arbiter of the whole Spanish oin- 

f iire in Imth hcmUphorcs, and now forgotten, Inough still 
iving—Godoy. To Moratin's credit, it ought to bo remem¬ 
bered, tliat he never kicked, os so many did, the fallen 
political lion. 

In 1790 he brought outon theslogohis play of'EI Viejoy 
.a Nina' (which shows the cunsequuncos of great disparity 
of age in marriages), bis first and most felicitous drama. In 
1792 fulbwod ‘La Comedia Nueva.’ or *El Cofo,’ a verv 
comic satire against stage absurdities and bad tosto, which 
cannot be translated on account of its local and national al¬ 
lusions. About this time Moratin travelled through France, 
England,'Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, and Italy, both 
to observe society and the art of retlouting it on the stage, 
lie returned in 1796, and in 1798 ho published his tranJa- 
tion of Hamlet, which is a complete failure. More fortu¬ 
nate aAerwards, he {vodured in 1803 *Et Baron' (or the 
Impostor), which though not one of his best performance 
eclipsed the similar piece of * La Lugarena orgullosa;' in 
1804, 'la Mugigata’ (a hypocritical young lady preparing 
herself for the cloister in order the better to carry on her 
intrigues); in 1806 , *Bl Side las Ninas,'the subject of 
whien also is a female who defeats all her mother's atIcmpU 
at reatraint, and the object of her previous inatruetors. It 
was represented twenty consecutive days, reprint^ four 
times in the tame year, and afterwards translated into ibany 
lai^uagee. 

Elated by bis popularity, Moratin was preparing some 
now pieces, when the snspidoniof the Inquisition, which 
were enviously directed aninst him, checked his ardour. 
Although powerfully shielded by (Moy, his 'Eecuela de 
Ins Maridoa,’ Moliere'a ‘Beole dee Maria’ (admirably 
adapted to Spain and modem timee), waa not represented 
till the I7th of Htrdi, 1812, under Joseph Bonaparte, who 
made tlie author chief mal lilnarian. On the restoration 
of Ferdinand in 1814, Moratin's proper^ was seized, and 

biOBself reduced to actual starTOtum. BtUi,b«forfitb8 9l9W 


of that year, friendship and gratitnde, the prominent fea¬ 
tures of bis character, induced him to prepar^ for the bene¬ 
fit of the actor Blanco of Barcelona,' ^ Medico k Palos,’ a 
piece which waa modelled, with proper adaptations, on Mo- 
lifiro's *M£decin nuderd Ini' wloved os be waa in that 
city, the dread of official and concealed persecutors made 
him leave it in 1817 for Parle, where he lived with bU early 
friend Melon, till the restoration of the jrapular Spanish 
constitution in 1820, when he returned to Baroolona. After 
editing here bis fathm^s works in 1821, as stat^ in the pre¬ 
vious article, he left that city again on accountof the yellow 
fever, and went to join bia friend Silvela at Bordeaux. 

Ho now devoted himself exclusively to the improvement 
of his own ‘ Origenea del Teatro SspaHol,’ a work of vast 
and rare orudition and reaearch, the subject of which is still 
far from being exhausted, and is discontinued by the author 
just before tlio appearance of the exuberant Lope de Vega 
and his prolific scnool. At the end of 1829 MoraUn'i health 
be»n to decline. Aoeompanied by Silvela, ho returned in IR2 7 
to Ihiris, where he died on the 21st of June, 1828, and was 
buried near Molidre's roonumont in Pdre la Chaise. 

Although a lyric poet of oqual genius and more tesfe than 
his father, and though he had thecr^itof having improved 
the blano verse (verso libre) so suitable to the Spanish car, 
and of having moreover us^ new oombinations of metros 
and rhymes. Moratin did not consider himself entitled to 
the double title of a lyric and dramatic pocL A severe cor¬ 
rectness, an excessive caution against all (lights of imagina¬ 
tion, and a strict submission of all other powers to the 
control of judgment, deprived 1,. Moratin of that oricinalily 
and freedom which are necessary for one who would aspiro 
to be a first-rate poet. He is very roughly handled by the 
I'breign Quarterly Recietp (vol. ii., p. 595), but he is vindi¬ 
cated, con ttmore,Dy a rival publication, the Fhreign Review 
(vol. ii.. p. 147). Geliano (AlAenenm, 1834, p. 371), in liis 
attempt to steer a middle course between the two critics, 
after acknowledging that L. Moratin 'accurately portrayed 
the manners ana forms of Spanish society,’ lowers liis plays 
in rather a summary manner to tfifi level of clever dialc^iies. 
But how could the eharactoristie vivacity and freedom 
of that society be exhibited in what Galiano colls ‘ meagre 
and uninteresting plots?’ 

Instead of intricacy, the great object of former drama¬ 
tists, L. Moratin was poetically fond of simplicity, as an cle¬ 
ment of beauty. Moreover, it was by constant observation in 
the ranks of middle life that he attained the power of cor¬ 
rectly representing the faults and feelings which characteriso 
that class of society. It would be out of place hero to touch 
on the dispute between tbe classical and romantic schools, 
in which tno two Montins were involve<1. 

The poetical works of L. Moratin having been purchased 
in )824 by his friend Arnao, the greater part of them were 
publisbod by him at Paris, in 3 vols. 8vo., 1825, and rc- 

f Tinted by tlie same, in 3 vols. 12roo., in the following year, 
'art of this collection, ' Poouas Liricas de L. Moratin,’ were 
printed in I/)udon by Calcro, for 8alv&, in 1 vol. l2u)o., 
1825. 

The splendid edition, in three thick vole. 8vo., by the 
Spanish Academy in 1839, of the'Obraa de Don Leandro 
Moratin,’ was reprinted in 1835, at Barcelona, without tbe 
‘ Origenes.’ This edition of 1830 doee not comprehend ' El 
Auto do F8 liMrofio,’ which appeared with notei under the 
name of tlie 'Mchiller Gines de Posadilla,’ nor the follow- 
Ingworks, which remain in MS.: atransUtionof’Candide;' 
a fragment of his own life; ‘ Viage k Tnglaterra i Italia:’ 

' ^Uuogo de todot los Eicritos Etpanolea del gCnero etoe- 
nico conocidos basta eldia;’ various eritiotsmtof drauatio 
compositions: abridgement of ‘Fray Gwrun^o;’ and his 
literary corretpondenee with JovelUnoa, LUguno, Cean, 
Forner, Signorelli, Conti, and othera. All these works were 
hoii^ colleoted in 1831 for the preti, by Salvk and Silvela. 
Ofll Moratin’s dramas, the foundation of hit fame, miner- 
out editions have appeared. 

(Obrae de Martinez de la Rota, voL U.; Cortojano, Juiao 
CHtieo de D.L. Aforaiin, Barcelona, 1833 ; ReviUa, Jmdo 
Critico, de D- L. , Moratin, Sevilla, 1833; Brunet, St^ 
^iment au Manuel du lAbroire, Phria, 1834; and Ci H. 
Senior’s Catalogu*^ Spanith Bot^, 1838.) 

MORAVIA (in German, Madiren; in Slavonian, Mora- 
wa) foa German province oftbeAMtrianmonandiy, situated 
between 48* 40' and 50” 29' N. laL, and 15* 10' and 19* O' 
E. long., ineltiding in these limits Auatrisn Silesia, which 

oxtends olong vbolfi noitkooMo^ ftontier, and with 
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which it form* oue province. It terminate! in a point 
toward! the north, end is hounded on the north-east by 
Prussian Silesia and Galicia, on the north-west by the 1 ^ub> 
sian county of Olas and by Bohemia, on the south-east by 
Hungary, and on the south-west by l«wer Austria. Its 
area is rather more than 10,000 square miles (of which 
Austrian Silesia is nearly iflOO square miles). The popu¬ 
lation in 1630 was 2,000,000, and in 1634, 2,110,140, of 
whom 470,000 belong to Austrian Silesia. Ihe division 
of the province is into eight circles, vis. Olrniita, Brunn. 
Iglau, Znaym, Hradiscb, and Prerau in Moravia, and 
Teseben and Troppau in Silesia. 

Fitce of tht Cmaitry ; Soil; and C/tmote.—Moravia is 
divided /^om Bohemia by a chain of mountains called the 
Bohemian-Moravisn chain; fTom Prussian Silesia by a 
])art of the Sudetes, called the Oesenke, or the Moravian 
chain; and froni Huneary by the much highor and wider 
Carpathian ranm. Huravia is thus shut in by mountains 
on tno east, north, and west: it is open towards the south, 
in which direction the Morswa taaes its course towards 
the Danube. The interior is traversed by other chains, 
RO that more than half of the country is mountainous. 
Ono of the most remarkable of these latter chains is the 
range extending from Briinn to Olrniitz, and thenco east¬ 
ward. It contains numerous caverns and hollows, the best 
known of which is tbo Masocha, sixteen miles north-east 
of Briinn, a frightful abyss, 300 feet long, 180 broad, and 
060 deep, in the midst of a forest. The mountains however 
enclose fertile valleys, and the lower part of the province, 
about the centre and towards the soutli, consists of fine 
extensive plains, tbo soil of which is extremely fruitfhl. 
The greater part of the country is from 480 to 900 fuet 
abovo the level of the sea, declining rapidly towards 
I ho south. The rivers are numerous: the largest is tho 
Marsch, or Morawa, which gave to the country tho name 
which it has homo ever since the end of tno seventh 
century. This river, the navigation of which is difficult, 
rises in a cavern at the nortlicrn point next to Bohemia and 
GIaz, (lows in a southern course through the middle of the 
country, receives most of the rivers (excepting a few that 
run into the Oder), especially the Theya or Taya, and 
leaving the province at the southern point, from which it 
himis the boundary between Austria and Hungary, iklls 
into the Danube above Presburg. Thera are no Takes pro¬ 
perly so called, but numerous meres or ponds abounding in 
fish, of which there arc 468 in the circle of Znajrm alone, 
tho total surfaco of which is said to he neatly lUU square 
miles. Moravia is subject, fWim tho inequality of its sur¬ 
face, to considerable variation of temperature; but not¬ 
withstanding its elevation and northern lalitudo, it enjoys a 
milder climate than some other countries in tho same pa¬ 
rallel. The greatest heat in summer is 96”; in winter the 
moroury sometimes falls to l6* (Fahrenheit). Tho mean 
annual temperature at Olmutz is 48°. 

Arafura/ Produetioru .—^The animals aro horses, oxen, 
sheep, swine, goats, red deer, hsres. feathered gama and 
domestic poultry, especially geese, of which great numbers 
are exported. With respect to the productions of tho soil, 
Moravia is one of the ricnest provinces of the empire. Of 
corn it has on the whole more than auAcient for its own 
consumption, especially an abundance of very fine wheat. 
Very lo^e quantities of rye, barley, and oats are grown. 
Flax is the most important product, and it is nearly equal 
in quality to that of Prumnn Silesia. Hemp is cultivated 
in the southern part; but the consumption of hemp and of 
flex is so great, that large quantities of both are imported. 
Fruit it plentiful and of good quality. The vine flouriibes 
in some parts; and between forty end fifty years ago, lo 
much land waa appropriated to the cultnre of the vine, that 
the govCTnmont tMught it necessary to interfere, and in 1803 
iaiued an ordinaooe prohibiting the laying out of new vine- 
ards. Tho foreata fhmiab vast quantities of timber fi>c 
uilding and fuel, potubea, gall-nuta, &c. The pasture! 
aro extenaive in the mountain diatriota. The mines are ^ 
great anflqnify. Formerly some mines of gold and lilver 
won work^ but they were neglected in the trouUeo of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centqnes. and have not been re¬ 
sumed. At preaent iron, sulphur, vitriol, alum, coals, 
marble, pipeclay (m*tr$cMaum), and mmo precioua i^^es, 
partioulariy topu^ are produced. 

Mamtfaeturet and TVadr.—The woollen, linen, and oAton 
manufiuturea are vary flouriabing, and on a Urge ae^apd 
ftmiih inppliet ftr so exteoiire export tra^ to 


Hungary, Auatria, Italy, and the Levant. The nanu^e^ 
ture of ttmad is likewise considerable. Dyeing is carried 
on at Briinn, which is particularly celebrated fur dyeing 
Turkish red. Moravia enjoy! also the benofit of a great 
trusit trade. The imports are colonial produce, wuul, 
Vienna silks, Russian furs, tallow, wine, oil, porcelain, 
glass, See. 

BeH^ion, JBducaiion, ^.—Tha inhabitants are portly of 
SlavtiRian and partly of German origin, the fomer being 
about three-fourths of tho whole. In 18-25 there were 425.000 
Germans, 1,399.000 Slavonians. 27,358 Jews, and 90 Gip¬ 
sies, alt professing the Roman Catholic religion, except 
54,000 Lutherans, who have 54 churches; ) 4,000 CUvinista, 
with 17 churches; and the Jews, who have 54 synagogues. 
The Roman Catholics ore under the archbishop of Olmutz 
and tho bishop of Briinn: Silesia is under tho bishop of 
Breslau. There is a university at Olmutz, re-established 
in 1827; gymnasia in every circle, for those who study the 
higher branches of learning; and about 1500 schools in tho 
towns and the country, in which 130,000 children arc edu¬ 
cated. The charitable institutions, such at hospitals, asy¬ 
lums for the blind, &c., are numerous. 

History .—Moravia waa inhabited by theQuadi and Marru- 
manni during the existence of the Roman empire. When the 
Quadi went with the Vandals to Spain in 407, the country 
was occupied by the Scyri, the Rugii, the Hcnili; and, about 
548, by tho Lombards, when a kingdom of Moravia, more ex¬ 
tensive than the present province, wss established, which was 
conquered by Charlemagne, who compelled Sampslaui, tho 
king, to bo baptized. After numerous vicissitudes, Swia- 
topluk united all the tribes, and formed a kingdom, which is 
said to have included not only Moravia, but Bohemia, Mis- 
niu, Brandenburg, Pomerania, Lusatia, Silesia, part of Up¬ 
per and Lower Punnonia, and Dalmatia. This prince died 
in 804, and waa succeeded by bU threo sons. Bydsssenrions 
between them, and unsuccessful wars with the Boil (Bohe¬ 
mians) and the Magyars, Moravia was much weakened, and 
lost its independence in a great battle in 907. It was oflen 
a prey to the Hungarians, Poles, and Germans, and after 
many changes became subject to the kings of Bohemia. In 
I5'i7, when the emperor Ferdinand I. succeeded to the 
crowni of Hungary and Bohemia, Moravia was added to 
the posscuions of the bouse of Austria, with which it has 
ever since been united. 

Tliero are many considerable and flourishing towns 
in Moravia, some of wliich have been already ttescribcd 
[Austsrlitz; BrunnI and others fOtuiiTz; Tzvcken; 
Troppau ; Znayh] will be described m their order. There 
are also other flourishing towns. In the circle of 
Olmiilz is Sternberg, a municipal town belonging to 
Priiico Liechtenstein, which is agreeably situated in 
tho mountains, and hsa 8200 iiihaoitants, who carry on 
flourishing manufactures of woollen cloth, linen, canvas, 
calicoes, and stockings. Prosaitiiz, likewise a municipal 
town, bulonging to Prince Liechtenstein, is situated on the 
Rumza, in the fruitful district of Hanna, of which it is the 
chief town. It has four suburbs and several churches. There 
are manufactures of fine cloth, kerseymere, and linen, several 
brandy distiTIeries, and the greatest corn-market in Mo¬ 
ravia. ITie population is nearly 9000. In the circle of 
BrSnn is mwtburg, the chief town of an extensive 
lordship belonging to Count Divtrkhstein: it has a palace, 
with a library of 20,000 volumes, a fine cathedral and so- 
' veral other ehurches, a gymnasium, &c. It bos about 
i 7800 iuhabitants, of whom about 3000 are Jews. £i«gru5 
I has a mi^ifleent palac^ the usual summer residence of 
Prince Liechtenstein, with one of tbo finest and most ex¬ 
tensive parks in Get^ny, in which there is a celebrated 
tower ill the Oriental style, 218 feet high, the finest 
orangery in Germany, and an immense collection of exotie 
trees and plants. Eisgrub has 1800 inhahilaols. 
the capital of the circle of the tame name, is a weU-uuilt 
walled town on tho river Idawa. It has 6 eburebsiL a 
gymnasium, a well-endowed hospital, fiouriahing manufke- 
tores of woollen cloth and linen, and a great trade, partieu- 
iarly in corn and bops. TIm population is I4,000. The 
eelemated fortress of SpUbeiw, in which Slate prisoncra are 
confined, is in the circle of Briinn. 

(Stein; Hortohelmann; Haasel; Bluminbtoh; Rohm; 
Oetterreichitehe EticyclopadU, &e.) 

MORAVIAN MOUNTAINS. [Girhanv.! 

MORAVIANS, or MORAVIAN BRETHREN, a con- 
|(Tsg«(i9Q9fCbTi*U|iM ^»«oqndo4(l9iik\lw^bamiu) bi« 
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thrcn, who were & branch of tlio Huuitci. [Hirsi, John.] 
The ^henian brethreu dissented from the ullixtines, and 
refused to subscribe to the articles of agreement between 
that party and the council of Basle in 1433. Thov then 
formed tiiemsolves into a distinct community, called ' the 
brothers’ union,' and at they were obliged to live in seolu* 
Sion through fear of persecution, they were called bv their 
enemies ’ Griibenbeimer * or I^lMytet. Tber looked 
upon the Scriptures as their rule of faith, rcjectod transub* 
•tantitttion, and were verystiictintbeir discipline, excluding 
the vicious, the scoSers, end the worldly from their commu* 
nion. They established among themselves a superiu' 
tondence over tbo practical and aomestio conduct of indi¬ 
viduals, who were distributed into three classes, tho begin¬ 
ners, the proficient, and the perfect. They had their bishops, 
seniors, presbyters, and deacons, who administered their civil 
as well as ecclesiastical afi'airs. Like tho Quakers they re- 
fhsed.to do military service. 

^Vtlen the great Reformation took place in Germany, the 
Bohemian brSlhren sent envoys to Luther in 1622, who 
approved of most of their doctrines and discipline, and al¬ 
though he did not admit every article of their confession of 
fttilh, yet ho said that it might bo tolerated as it was. (Mos- 
heim, Sccletiath'cal Hittory, sixteenth century, iii. 2,2.) 

In 1547 most of the brethren were expelled from Bohemia 
by Ferdinand I., upon which they took refuge in Poland 
and Prussia, where they furroed several Kctileinents, usjto- 
cially at Marionwerdcr. They wero united for a timo wuh 
tho Lutherans by tho couronlion of Scudomir, hut after¬ 
words drewcloter to tho Calvinists at tho syno<ls of Oslromg 
in 1620 and 1627, and adopted Calvin's creed, retaining 
their own Bohemian forms of discipline. (Blsncr, Jirn'is 
('onxpectua Doctrina F^atnm Bohemorum, in Gerdes’s 
Misatllanea Groningiana, vol. vi.) 

Under Maximilian II., thoio brethren who had remained 
in Bohemia and Moravia enjoycl full toleration, and they 
formed their chief settlement at Fulnck in Moravia, whence 
they received the namo of Moravian brethren. But in the 
subsequent Thirty Years’ war, their settlements in Bohemia 
and Moravia were utterly destroyed, and, after various mi¬ 
grations, their descendants were settled, in 17-2-2, by C^mnt 
Zinzendorf, on his estate of Bethelsdorf in Upper Lusatin, 
whero their colony took the name of Ilermhut, from a hill 
in thu vicinity called Ilutsbcrg. Tlicy then established 
themselves as a now coromiiuity under tho name of thu 
Uiiitc«l Brethren, to which Protestants of every denomina¬ 
tion wore admitted, without being obliged to rcnounco their 
rcspc'^tivc creeds, but on condition of eonforming to ihcir 
rulus of discipline, which were derived from those of tbo 
Bniiomian brethren. Since that lime the community of tho 
United or Moravian brethren has greatly increased, and 
has spread through Germany, Holland, the United Stales, 
and other Protostantoonntries. Wherever they havcforincd 
anow and distinct settlement, they have cnforcud their regula¬ 
tions of civil and religious disc^line upon all the members 
of tiio community, but there are many Moravians scattered 
about in towns among people of different commuDtons, where 
they form small congregations and have their own meetings. 
The Moravians do not sssnmo to constitute a separate sect, 
and whenever they have been required as a body to state their 
creed, they have professed a general adherence to the con¬ 
fession of Augsburg; and their preachers, witliout pledging 
themselves to all its articles, reject any doctrine wbien is 
utterly repugnant to it. They avoitl discussions on tbo ipo- 
culative truusof religion ; they acknowledgo the manifes¬ 
tation of God in Cbrot, and consider tbo life, sufferings, 
death, and merits of tbo Saviour os the foundation of their 
faith. They look umn the Scriptures as the revelation of 
CM. They ako belWe that the Spirit of God continues to 
enlighten inwardly those who pray for it fer the purpotw of 
rogulaiins tbeh conduct, and they mako a pracUeo ot in¬ 
voking it In oirctuhstancM of doubt and uncertainty, before 
coming to a determination. Bach eommunity, represented 
by its elden, preebyters, and deacons, provides fer the epi- 
litual wants of Its members, for its churches, tehoois, 
hospitals, and other public establUbments. and the fends for 
tlicse objects are raised putiy by eubseriptione and partly 
by rales levied on the bouseboidera. In other respects every 
ftmily in the eommunity carries on its private afihirs, and 
manages its own interoste and {voper^ as in other commu¬ 
nities. The QiToneous notion of tMir having ewsmunity of' 
goods arose from the clrcumeteoeo that tome of their first 

fettlan Id Nonh America, being Um wi liniont among 


strangers, found it convenient for a timo to put their earn¬ 
ings inlo a common stoek. 

Tho priueipel settlements of the Moravian brethren ere— 
Herinmut in Lusalia, which is still their headoslablishment; 
Nicsky, in the same province, where they have a oollcge, as 
wellasatOnadenfeldin Silesia; CbristiansfcIdinHaistetn; 
NeuwM on tho Rhine below Qjblens, a flourishing selilc- 
ment in a bcantifel situation; Monmiral in the canton of 
Neuehatel in Swltzorland, whme they have an institution 
forboardors; Zoyst near Utrecht; Fulneck in Yorkshire ; 
Fairfield in Lancashire, Ockbrook in Derbyshire; Gracehill 
in tlio county of Antrim in Ireland; Sarapta in Southern 
Russia near Astrakhan; Bethlehem and Nazareth in Pciiii- 
sylvania, in the latter of which plaoes they have a college; 
and Salem in North Carolina. 

One of tho prinoipal objects of the Moravian institution 
is to send out missionaries among tho heathen. They have 
misKionarioB among the Caflres and Betchouanus in Soiiih 
Africa, among the Delaware Indians and the Cherokces in 
North America, among the Etkimsux of Lobrador, and 
among the negroes of the West Indies. 

Tlie Moravians are simple aod decent in tlieir dress, ami, 
liko the Quakers, rqjeet all gaudiness and ornament. Pm- 
miscuous assemblages of the two sexes are furhidik-ii 
among them, as well ss plays, games, and dancing. Tbu}' 
have however church music and singing. Tho immari'n-d 
men live together in a soparato building called the hon-o 
of single brethren, under the auperiiitcndeneo of nn ctdei-; 
iiud there arc likewise houses for single sisters and widows. 
Marriages among members of the society must l>c sane- 
tionod by tlie ciders. They wear no mourning for the dead, 
looking upon death os a happy release from earthly bonds: 
their expression on such an event is, that the deceased i.-; 
gone homo to the Lord. 

The Moravians in general bear a very good character; 
thoy seem to have realised, better than any other Christian 
congregation, tho great Christian priuciplo of i>cacu and 
charity; they are not c.xclu8iTe, and the differences which 
exist among the various Protestant sects seem among them 
to be smoothed down and almost obliterated, llicy are not 
very numerous. In a long and very minute arliclo concern¬ 
ing them in tho 'Encycloptedia Americana,’ under thu lic-ad 
‘ United Brethren,’ it is slated that tlicre are not more than 
14,000 professed members in Burope, and about 4000 in 
America. But these members arc independent of a much 
larger body of Protestants of various sects, wlio, williout 
having subscribed their articles of discipline, or forming put t 
of their congregation, either live along with Ilium, ur are 
connected with them, and receive instruction from tiicir 
preachers, besides (ho converts whom their missionaries 
make among the heathen. Cranzen has written a history 
of the Moravian or United brethren. 

MORAY, or MURRAY FRITH, is a gulf of tho Ger¬ 
man Ocean,' bounded on tho north-west by the counties of 
Russ and Cromaily, and on tho south-east by those of 
Nairn and Elgin. The norlb-wcstem shore of thu frith ex¬ 
tends nearly in a straight line feom Kessock ferry, npposito 
the town of lnvontcss,to Tarbot-Ness, tho north-wostom 
extremity of Ross-shiro, a distance of thirty-two miles. 
Midway Mtween these points is tbo entrance to the fritli 
and harbour of Cromarty, the Portus Salutis of tho Romans. 
The south-eastern shore extends- from the town of Inver- 
ncKS to Fort Qeo^e, and thenoe to Burgbead on the coast 
of Blginshire, Toe ports along this shore are merely tide 
havens. Tho distance of Burghead from Tarbet-Ness is 
fifteen miles, wbkh may be considered the width of the 
frith at its entrance. At Inverness the width is about a 
mile, end not much more at Fort George, In consequence of 
the channel being just there narrowed^y Cbananry Point. 
Tile frith extends abont seven miles above Inverness, under 
the name of Loch Beauley. At tbe bead of this loch is tho 
embouohuro of the Glass-water, and the north-eastern ex¬ 
tremity oftbe Caledonian Canal unites with it a little to the 
west of Invetceas. Vessols of largo burthen oome up to 
Inverness where the aneborage is ufo. Ihe herring flinery 
of the frith it of grhat value. In the year 1894 there were 
19,966 barrels cured at Banff, the prinoipal port of which 
had been taken In tbe Moray frith. Tbe Gkelic name of 
the Moray Frith it Farar, or Varar; the latter of which 
names appear In Ptolemy. 

(Map of tbe Shires of Rots and Cromarty in the 27ma 
Sfahttidal AecowU t UCnUeeli’s SM, Jett. </ 

Brit, finyfrr.) 
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MORilYSHIBS. [Eloinshiu.] 

MORBBYA. [Habocco.] 

MORBIHAN, • department in the north'West put of 
Franr^, bounded on the north by tbo department of COtes 
du Nor^ on the east by tliat of lUo et Vibino, on the 
south-east by that of Loire Inf&rioure, on the south and 
south-vest by the Atlantio ocean, and on the vest by the 
deiMirtment ^ Pinistiire. Its form approximates to that of 
ail irregular oral, baving its greatest leng^ from north-west 
to south-east, from the neighbourhood of Oourin to that of 
Roclic-Bemord, 65 miles; and its greatest breadth, at right 
angles to the lengtli, from tlie nci^bourhood of Mauron to 
that of Sarseau, 52 miles. The island belongiug to the 
department are not included in the above statements of di- 
muiision and site. The area of tho department (including 
the islands, vu presume) is given at 2709 so^uore miles, vhich 
i.s considerably above the average area of the French do- 
purimonts; und is rather groaivr than tbe area of Liiicoln- 
sbiro, tliv second of tho English counties in respect of site. 
Tho population in lti.ll was 431,522; in 18.16 it was 449,74.1, 
showing an increase in 6vc rears of 16,221, or nearly 4 per 
cent., and giving 166 inliauitants to a square mile. In 
:imount anil density of population it exceeds the avorage of 
lliu J''rench department^ and considerably exceeds the Eng¬ 
lish county vitli w)ucb we have compared it. Vaniies, the 
i-iipitul, is in 47° 39' N. lat and 2'° 47' W. long., 244 miles 
in It direct line west by south of Paris, or 277 miles by the 
r.i.til through Dreux, Aion^on, Uayenne, Laval, Renues, 
und Plocrmoi. 

I'hc coast-liuc in this partof Franco is very much broken. 
Tiic souliiern part of the department is indented by Use bay 
into which the Vilaino Hows; on tbe north side of which bay 
are sus crol iuleks of shallow water, pcnctmting four or Arc 
miles inland. Tlicre are also scvoral islands of which the 
])rincipal is that of Dumel or Dumet. The Pointe do Pen- 
vins forma Uic iiorUi-wustern boundary of the bay of the 
Viluiiie: this is succeeded by the Pointe St. Jacques and the 
Pointe dll Grand Mont, and tho shallow bay of St. Gildas. 
North-west of this is the narrow entrance to tho Morbihan 
(tt word which, in the Lower Breton or periiups Celtic luii- 
guage, iucuns ‘ the little sen’), a cousiocrable gulf, land¬ 
locked on every side, and extending twelve or fourteen miles 
IVura cast to west, and six or sevon from north to south. It 
is for tlio must part occupied by shoals and sand-banks, but 
tliuru arc, between ihcaO, channels of duoper water by which 
vessels get up to Vannes, which is on on inlet on the north 
side of tiie gulf. There are a great mimber of islets in the 
Morbihan, iho priiicinal of which are tbe lie aux Moines 
(Monks' Island) and the isle of Arx; botb of these are inba- 
hiled, and are uuder culUvation. Opposite to tho mouth of 
the gulf, a milo or two out to sea. is the little island of Me- 
han, and farther out tbe islands of Houat, Hoedie, and 
llello-tle. Houat and Hoodie ore peopled by Qsliennon; the 
latter is defended by a small fort. Iklle-Ile is by (ar the 
largest island on this part of tbo coast. [Bellb-Ile-sn- 
Mko.] Wost of the gulf ofMorbihan is the peninsula of (jui- 
bcrun(aiUioDlly KelKrocn), a long strip of land running out 
soutliward nearly ten miles from tiie main, and forming 
with tbe mainland a capacious bay. Tbe peninsula is insu¬ 
lated at high-water. In it ace the three pointes or headlamp 
Boguonaud, Beguelonuet, and Couguet, the last at the 
southern extremity. The small fortiSed town of Quiberon 
is on this peninsula. In tbe year 1759 Admiral Hawke de¬ 
feated the I^uoh fleet off Quiberon; and in 1795, during 
tho war which followed the French revolution, a body <» 
emigrants, conveyed and protected by a British squadron, 
took possession of this peninsula; but not b^g supported 
by tbo populatioa of tne surrounding eountry, they were 
compelled (o anrrender, and thek princmal offioers, with 
the Disbop of IMl. who had aoeompaaied tho army, were 
■hot as traitors at Vannes. North-west of Qulberoo is the 
river Btel, a gulf or inlet extending six or seven milen in- 
lattd, lan^oexed on even side, with a narrow entrance. 
North-west of this era Fort Lonis, or tbe Mtuory of the 
BUvot, and tbe neluary of the Blld or Quimpertd, srith the 
intervening beadtandof Tabit or Tslnt O^xMlte totbis 
headland ts tbe isle of Groix or Groaix, extending about 
flve miles in len^ from north-weet to south-eeet, and about 
two miles broad. It has about 2009 inhabitants, wbo'gjdn 
a subsistenco by cultivating tbe soil, and by flabing for the 
congers tliat abound near tbe stmoundittg ro«)M,anaaiMng 
them for food or sale. wheie IsiyUi of ^ ochMi with 
its windings, is estimated at 124 or 125 mflea. ^ ' 


The northern side of the department is occupied by tbe 
lover dopes of the Monts d'Arr4e» part of tho great Armo- 
riran oblua: a range of low bills braDobing off from the«, 
and running south-east, separates tbe vaUeys of ihn Oust 
and Blavet. The whole department belongs to the great 
district of the primitive rocks, which oeeupies the nnrlh- 
western extremity of Franco. The only metal proimrcil ts 
iron; somo authorities odd lead, but there are no lead-mines 
now wrought. Tbe number of iron-works is five: there are 
in them six furnaoes for making pig-iron, and eight forgee 
for making wrought-iron. The fud employed is cherew. 
Slate is quarried, and rock crystal, potters* earth, and a 
kind of sand which resembles emery ere procured. Thoro 
are considcrablo salterns in tbo marshes along tho coast, 
and a number of mineral springs. 

The rivers run from north to south, and from tho prox¬ 
imity of tho mountains in which they rise to tlio sea, are 
cuminoitly small. Tho EII5 has its source in this depart¬ 
ment, flows into the sdjucont department of Finisterc, and 
at its mouth forms the boundary between the two. The 
Biavet rises in the department of Cdles du Nerd, enters 
this dcparlment on the north side, and flows to Poiitivy, 
where it becomes novigable. From theiico it flows south¬ 
west into tho sea opposite the island of Gruaix. Its wliole 
course is about 70 miles, of which 3-1 miles are navigable. 
It receives the Evel and Uio Scorf, the latter Just at it* 
moutli, which forms the haven of Port Louis. The Auray 
and'tbo Artz fall into tho gulf nf Morbihan. Tbo Viloliie, 
a more important stream than any of tbo foregoing, touches 
the boundary at itsjimciion with the Oust, and after flowing 
about 5 miles along the border, has the rest of its course (of 
nlioiit 24 miles) within the department. It is navigable in 
all llio part connected with this department. The Oust 
vises in the department of Cutes du Nord, and entering this 
department on the nnrlh side, flows south-east post Rohun, 
Jussnliii, and Muldtroit (whero it becomes navigable), into 
the Vilaino: the last six or seven miles of its course are on 
the border of tho department. Its whole length U about 
70 milt^ for 24 miles of which it is navigable, llw IJe, 
the Triiiilil (which receives the Due), the Clayo, and tho 
AfT flow into tbo Oust: the Aff forms for some distance tbo 
western border of the department. 

Tho canal from Nantes to Brest entora this department 
on llie east side near Rieux on the Vilaino. Tho suminit- 
lovel of tho part between the Vilaino and tbe Blavet bos a 
length of a mile and a quarter; tho length of tharanul 
from the Vilaino to the summit-level is about 65 miles, with 
a riise of nearly 4U0 feet obtained by forty-two locks. Thu 
length from the summit-level to the Blavet is not mure than 
7 or 8 miles, with a fall of 230 feet obtained by eighteen 
locks. Tlio canal follows the valley of tho Oust tu tlio 
neighbourhood of Rohan. After crossing the Blavet tbo 
canal follows tbe valley of that rivor into Iho depurtmeut of 
Cdtes du Nurd. 

The inland navigation of the deportment is thus given in the 
Government Returns:—Vilaine, 26 miles; Oust, inclwlcd 
in the navigation of the canal from Nantes to Brest: Aff, 
4 miles; Aria or Arz, 3 miles; Blavet, 9 miles; upper part 
of the Blavet, called Canal of the Blavet, 37 miles; Scurf, 
9 miles; canal from Nantes to Brest, 80 miles: total 168 
miles. 

There are seven Routes Royales, or govenimcnt roads, 
having an abrogate length uf 348 miles, via. 188 miles in 
repair, 96 mites out of repair, and 64 miles unflnisbed. Tbe 
principal road is that from Paris to Lorient, which branches 
off from tbe great Brest road at Reimci (Hie el Vilainob 
and entering this department on tbo esst side, runs by 
Ploerraul, Jossclin, Locmiii5, Baud, and Hennebon. Roads 
run from Vannes to Nantes (Loire Inforieun) by Muiilloo 
and Roclio Bernard; to Dinan (Cdtes du Nord) and St. 
Malo(Hie et Viloiue) by Plocrmcl and Mauron; to Guin- 
gamp and Ijinnion (COles du Nurd) by Loemind and Pon- 
livy; to Quimpor and Brest (FinislOre) 1^ Auray and Hcn> 
liobon; and a branch of tbe last-mentioned road nitia to 
Murlaix and St. PCI de L6on (Fiuiitdre), by Plouay. La 
Faouet, and Oourin. A rood from Floermol runs by Msia . 
troit into the department of Loire luferieure; and roMs ftwn 
Pontivy run to Josselin, to Baud, and to Loud5ac (C6tee du 
Nord). The Routes IHputeineutales have an oggrogato 
length of 191 miles; vis. 122 miles in rmir, and 69 miles 
out of r^ir: the bye-roods and paths MT«an aggregate 
length of nearly 3009 miles. 

Tbe air of the department ia temperate but moist, fogi 
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nrevftil oloDg tlio cout. Tho Talleys which intersect the 
Dills on the north side of the department are fluently vm 
fertile: and there are exlenaire plains alons the cout» which 
produce abundani harvests. The wide heaths which are 
cliamcterisiie of Bretagne form more than a third part of 
the whole department. About G50,000 acres (above one* 
third of ibe whole department) are under tho plough. The 
grain chiefly cultivatM is rye; but buckwheat, millet, oats, 
and a little wheat are grown. The grain honrest is about 
suffleient for the eonsumption of the dopartmont. Turnips, 
lentils, flax, and hemp are extensively cultivated. There 
are about 42,000 acres of orchards and garden-emund: the 
fruit chiefly grown is the apple, and cider is me common 
ilriiikof the peasantry. There aro about 1700 acres of vino* 
yards, from which a little wine of ordinary quality is pro¬ 
duced. The woodlands have an extent of alraut 85,000 to 
90,000 acres. The meadow-land comprehends more than 
170,000 acres, bestdo nearly 30,000 acres of heath or open 
]iasture-gtound. Strong draught liorses. horned cattle, end 
sheep are numerous. A government stud is kept up at 
JAnconnet or LangonncL Bees are numerous, and their 
Itoney is considcrud excellent. The rivers and tho coast 
abound with flsh; and the coasts aru likewise frequented 
by great numbers of water-fowl. 

The department is divided into four arrondissements, as 
follows:— 
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In the arrondissoment of Vannes are—Vannes (pop. in 
1631, 8662 town, 10,395 whole commune; in 1836, 11,623 
commune) [ Vannss], on the gulf of Morbihan; Sarzeau or 
8arreau(pep. of whole commune 6126 ), on a peninsula 
called the peninsula of Ruis between the gulf of Morbihan 
and the niouthof the Vilaine; Muzillac. near the mouth of 
the Vilaine; Rocho-Bernard and Rieux, on that river; La 
(lacille, on the Aff; Rochefort, on the Arts or Arz; and 
(juestembert (pop. 3561 commune), between Vannes and 
Rochefort. Saneau is chiefly inhabited bv fishermen. In 
the peninsula of Ruis, near the town, are the castlo of Sus- 
ciiiion, built W Anne, the lut duchess of Bretagne, and 
the village of St. Qildas de Ruis, of the monastery of whieli 
Abelsnl was abbot. Ia Roche-Bernard was formerly one of 
the nine baronies which sent deputies to the states of Bre¬ 
tagne. It is the centre of a grazing district in which many 
cattle aro roared ; the inhabitants manufacture pottery and 
trade in linens. 

In Uic arrondissement of Pootivv are—Pontivy (pop. in 
183i, 4112 town, 5956 commune; in 1836, 6376 commune), 
on the Blavet; Baud (pop. 5120 commune), on the Evel 
[Baud]; Locmmd,on a small feeder of the Evel; Guemend, 
on the Scorf; and Le Faouct and Gourin (pop. 3626 com¬ 
mune), on the RU£ or its affluents. Pontivy owes its origin 
to a monastery founded here, a.d. CGO, by St. Joise, brother 
of Judicael, uno of the earl^ kings of Bretagne. The town 
was in the feudal ages capital of the duchy of Rohan; it 
consists of two parts—the old town, in which are the re¬ 
mains of acaaile MioDging to the dukes of Rohan, and the 
new town, which consats of a few streeta There are fine 
barracks in the town, a house for the sub-prefect, a prison, 
and some pleasant promenades. During the Imperial 
rdgjme the town of Pontivy bore the name of Napoldou- 
vilie. 

In tbe ammdissement of Lorient are—Lorient (pop. in 
1831, 14,39p town. 18,322 whole commune; in 1836, 18,975 
commune) CLoEiairr}: Port Louis (pop. 2024 town, 2591 
whole commune)^ end Hennebon (pqp. 3360 town, 4477 
whole commune), on tbeBlavot; P[ouay (pop. 8816), be- 
•ween Ibe Blavet end tbe Scorf; Adny (pop. 3734), on the 
river Auray; and PlnvignerCpop. 4534),between theAuray 
and tbe Blavet Port Louis was built by Zxiuis XIIL, in an 
advantageoos situation for trade, at the month of the Blavet 
to which, as well as to the town,the name of PortLouiswes 
given. The town k <m a peninsula, and la defended by bas¬ 
tions and a citadel whicdi command tbe tpproachee to the 
town and the entrance of tbe port. The inhabitants are 
engaged in trade and in tbe sardine or pilohard fishery: a 

go^ deal of garden-ground k enUivated in the TinnUy. 


During (he Revolutionary period Port Louis was called 
Fort Libertd. Hennebon was antieotly a place of great 
strength, and derives interest from the gallant defonce 
made here by Jeanne, counteu of Montfort, A.n. 1342. 
against the foroea of Cbarlai de Blois, competitor with her 
then captive husband, Jean de Hontfort, for the duoal 
crown of Bretagne. [Bbitaonx.] Tbe antient massive 
walls still remain in tolerable preservation; they are flanked 
by strong towers, the battlements and machirolations of 
which are in some places almost ontire; one of the antient 
gales is used as a prison. There is an antient (Tothio cliureb 
at Hennebon, but not within tho antient walls. During 
the Revolution the ecclesiastical buildings which existed 
in and around the town sustained considerable damage. A 
lar;ra church and convent near the town were almost on- 
tireiy destroyed; and of the abbey de la Joie, a flno build¬ 
ing ill the vicinity, only the fortiDed entrance and sumo 
ruins remain. The townsmen trade in corn, hemp, skins, 
honey, wax, cidor, iron, and soap. Auray also poescssus 
historical interest; hero was fought (a.d. 1364) the battle 
which closed (he struggle of 1^ Blois and Do Montfort for 
tho duchy. [Bketaonx.] Tlio town is prettily situated at 
the hose of an eminence, on wliich are the ruins of an an- 
tient fort. Many interesting buildings and religious houses 
were destroyed during the Revolution. .Tliere is a Carthu¬ 
sian convent near tbe town, where repose tbe remains of 
some of the royalists who perislied in the expedition to 
Quiberuii: amonuroenlal slab is inscribed to their memory. 
The sltur of St. Anne in this convent is much resorted to 
by the neighbouring peasantry. Near Auray, on tlie coast, 
is the great Celtic monument of (^nac. [Cabnac.] 

In the arrondissement of l*locrmel are—Plocrincl (pop. in 
1831, 2271 town, 4851 whole commune; iu 1836, 5207 
commune), ondMauron (rap. 4229), uii tbe Due; LaTrinilc, 
on tbe river La Trinitd; Rohan, Jossclin (pop. 2485 town. 
2654 whole commune), and Mahltroit (pop. 1687 town. 1781 
whole commune), on the Oust; and Gucr(pop. 3488), on a 
feeder of the Aff. Ploermel was formerly a town of coiibc- 
qucnce; the dukes of Bretagne sometimes held their courts 
there, and many of them were interred in a Carmelite mo¬ 
nastery of which the walls alone exist. Ploiirmel was 
besicgeil by Henri IV., and the edifices of the town sus¬ 
tained considerable damage. Tbere is a Gothic church 
coiiiieelod with an UrsuUne nunnery, which has some fiiiu 
stuined-glnss windows, and the tombs of two of the dukes of 
Bretagne, removed hither from the Conncliie convent. Thu 
tombs are finely sculptured, and aro in a perfect state. 
There are at Plocnnel a high school and an agricultural 
society. The townsmen trade in linen, corn, thread, 
butter, paper, leather, and cattle. Josselin has the pie- 
turesquo remains of an antient castle, once the residenee of 
Olivier de Clisaon; the grey walls are on tbe summit of a 
lofty rock overhanging the river. Near the castle are many 
antient houses end an antient (Sotbic bridge. The castle 
received several additions from Anne, tho last duchess of 
Bretagnu, but is now fast falling to decay. Tho town of 
Josselin is superior in appearance to Plocimel. Tbe church, 
which during the Revolution was converted into a stable 
and much injured, has been restored to its original purpose. 
It coutaiuB (he mutilated tomb and effigy of DeClissoii. 
Tbere is another church in the town, half ruined. There is 
a ‘ penitentiary bouse ' capable of receiving five hundred 
persons, designed for those who are desirous of retiring for 
awbilo to mMitate upon their sini. Between Josaelin and 
Ploermel is Mi-Vqye (mid-way) heath, celebrated for a 
combat fought (a.d. 1350) between thirty Bretons and as 
many English, in which the former were vietorioua. 

The chief manufactures of the department are linens, 
coarse cloth end ether woollens, ooltoa yam, laco, paper, 
and leather. A greet quantity of butter is made; and the 
coasting-trade and Uio coast-fishery, eepwially that of the 
sardine, era very eetively carried on. Linene, ult, butter, 
cider, honey, wax, cattle, hides, tallow, and aalt provisione 
aro the ohm artidea of export. 

This department constitutes tbe dioceee of Vannes, the 
bishop of which ie a eulfragan of tbe arehbiebop of Tours. 
It is eomprafaended iu tbe iuriidieUon of tbe Cour Royele 
end the circuit of the Aoaddmie Univertitaire of Rennea, 
andia in tin thirteeath military divudon, tbe bead-quarters 
of which ere at Rennea. It relume aix members to the 
Chamber of Deputiee. 

In reepMt of educetiou this department ia one of the most 
deficient in Frgooe; the number of young men enrolled in 
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the mititaiy ceniua of 1828*29 who eonid reed end write, 
wat fuurtceo iu the hundred, the everege of France being 
lliirty<ninfl. 

In early timea this depanment constituted the territory 
of tiie Voneti, by for the most powerAil of the mariliuie 
slates of this part of Gaul. Some portions along the border 
of tho department may bare belonged to the ne^hbourmg 
nations, ^e Osismii, tho Curiosolites, the Redones, and the 
Naninctcs. The Venoti possessed almost the only havens 
that offered a secure shelter along a eoDsidorabla extent of 
coast, and (bis advantage, with their aimrior skill in mari¬ 
time affairs, enabled them to acquire tin sovereignty of tlto 
imlions which flwqnentod that part of the ocean, and to 
render them tributary. They used vessels of small draught 
of wator, suited to the shallows which they bad to navigate, 
and which took little damage wlicn left aground by the ; 
rccodiug tide; while their Tufly stern and prow, and tho 
general itron^h of their construction and equipment, en¬ 
abled them to ride out the temrats to which they were 
exposed. In these vessels the Venoti carried on a trade 
with tho British Islands and with othor parts. Their towiis 
and stroneholds were situated on tongues of land running 
out into tho SCO. surrounded by banks and shallows, which, 
being covered by the flood-tide, admitted of no assault by 
a land force, and, being left dry by the ebb, kept off the 
attacks of a hostile navy. Confiding in the extensive (»n- 
fodcration of which they were the head, in their nautical 
skill and in the advantages of their situaUon, they ventured 
to hid defiance to Cce»r (b.c. 56). But tho extraordinary 
genius ond resources of the Roman general overcame all 
obstacles, and enabled him to achieve the reduction of the 
Voneti ond their supporters. (Cats., De Bell. Galt., lib. iil, 
c. 7-16.) In the Roman division of Gaul, the Voneti were 
r«ropreliendcd in the province of Lugdunensis Tertia. The 
town of Dariorigum, or as it is variously written, Dorioritum 
or l^i-turitum, was the capital of the Veneti, and assumed, a 
little before the downfal of tlie empire, the name of Veneti. 

It is represented by tho modern Vannes, which has risen 
from its ruins; but it is probable that tho site of the anlictit 
town was two or three miles from Vannes, at a place called 
Daroucc, 

The post of Jllabia or Blavio, mentioned in the ' Nolitia,’ 
was probably at tho mouth of ilie RIavet; the Port Vindana 
of Ptolemy was probably the gulf of Morbihan; and a 
lionmn dock at tiio onlniuec has l>ecn commumoratod by 
the name Navalo, which its site still retains. Sulis, men- 
tinned in tho The^osian or Poulinger Table, was probably 
at tho junction of tho little river Suuol with the Blavet j 
and Uurerie, which is mentioned in the same authority, 
was probably Rieux on llie V ilatiio. The Vilaine was called 
by the Romans llcrius,and the islands of BoUo-Ilo-vn-Mer 
und Houut were probably known as Vindilis and Siata. 

In the middle ages this department formed part of Bre¬ 
tagne. [BitBTAQNK.l 

MORDANTS. [DvbinoJ 

MORDAUNT, CHARLM, Earl of Pelerborough, a 
nobleman famed for his romantic exploits in the war of the 
Spanish Succession, os well os for bis lettered Ustes and 
pergonal eocentrieities, was the son of John lord Mordaunt, 
whom he succeeded in hia title aud eaUites. He was born 
in 1658. In hia teyhood be aarved in the navy, but afler- 
wards exchanged that proihssion fbr the army, and was 
present in 168 tf at the smgs of Tangier. He flnt obtoined 
fiistortcal notice however by the decided port which he 
took in politics, during tho reign of Jamet 11^ against the 
desiwtie government of that lung. Fuaiim overi to Hol¬ 
land. he attached himself to the Frinee of Orann. upon 
whom he warmly urged the project of (he expedition to 
England; oni on its suecets, wu immediately created. In 
168 'J, earl of Monmouth, a title which be subeequentlv 
exehanged for that of Peterborough, u the heir of his 
uncle, second earl of the litter name. Of the queatiouble 
tliough eompataiively unimportant share of the new earl in 
li )0 political transootions of the reign of William III., a ftiU 
account may bo eolleeted from Bishop Burnet’s 'History of 
hit own Time,’ but it wes only after the opening of the 
Spanish Succession war that be obtained a mote emitable 
field of sotion, hr his apnointment, in 1705, to the epmmaiid 
of a naval squadron ana body of 5000 Engltsb onn Dutch 
land (brens, with discretionary powers to act on the coasts of 
Spain and Italy. Receiving on board his fleet at liabdo 
the archduke Charles of Austria, claimant of the SpaniA 
down, be sailed to the eastern ooast of the Feninaula, and 
P. C* No, 962. 


entered on a career of daring and successful adventure un* 
paralleled in modern warfare. The capture of Batcf-lona, 
the i-^uction of Valencia, and the gaining over of all the 
ciwitern purls of Spain to the uau&o of the archduke, were 
among tho fVuita of hU brilliant siicceaies; and there can 
be litlle doubt that, if his plans had been followed, Charles 
might havo been seated, for a time at least, on the throne 
of that king^im. But tho conduct of Peterborough him¬ 
self was intolerably overbearing and arrogant; and iiis ml 
services, as well os his presumption, rendered him an obioet 
of envy and disgust to the archduko and the other allied 
commanders. When therefore at length Peterborough 
petulantly resentctl the repeated neglect of his counsels, 
by declaring his intention of quitting Spain, Charles showed 
an ungrateful readiness to be rid of him. 

The remainder of bis public life was chiefly posted in 
hurrying ftoin one ctnirt to anotlicr, so that he wes humour¬ 
ously said to have ' seen more kinp ond mure postillions 
than any man in Europe.’ This spirit of locomotion luiw- 
over was anything but harmless: it engaged him in nego¬ 
tiations fur which ho had often no authority, and leil loin 
ftoqucntly to sow the seeds of intrigues, the more dsngeruus 
as they wore supported by his singular talenlB and wru 
dosigned only to minister to a love of action and of personal 
display as reckless os hit vanity was insatiable. In the 
struggle uf parlies, during the last days of Queen Anne, 
Peterburougo, llirough hatred to Marlborough, sided vio¬ 
lently with the Tories, and received the order uf the Garter 
and oiher dignities and olHces. On ifaeaccessionof George I. 
therefore lie bad rendered himself too obnoxious to the 
Whigs to be employed in public business during their 
ascendency; and the remainder of his existence, which ex¬ 
tended to 1735, was distinguished only by his affectionate 
intimacy with some of the most eminent hienny men uf hU 
age—Pope, Swift, Prior, Alterbury, Berkeley, and others 
Gay, volatile, and generous to profusion, and with a mind 
as full of careless wit and negligent grace os of chivalrio 
courage, ingenious expedient, and adventurous stratagem, 
Peterwrough was equally fitted to dazxlo in sovicly and in 
the field. But, both fur civil and military life, his qualities 
were mure brilli.'int than solid; his best actions were tho 
result of an inordinate passion W famo; and, in the grati¬ 
fication of this pursuit, his means were us unscrupulous os 
his appetite was greedy. With strong impulses of patriotic 
fueling, therefore, he was often regardless of hia country's 
goud; with the persuasive faculties of a diplomatist, he 
wanted tho dignity and consistency of a true statesman; 
and with undoubted genius fur war. he displayed iho qua¬ 
lities of an admirable partisan rather tluui those of a great 
general. 

A lively sketch of the character of Peterborough will bo 
found in Ilorace Walpole's ‘ Catalogue of Royal and Noble 
Authors.* The political and military actions of his life are 
to ho gathered from Burnet's * History of his own Time 
from tho * Account of the Earl of Peterborough’s Conduct 
in Spain,’ by bis physician, Dc. Friend; and from Captain 
Carlton’s ‘ Memoirs.'’ A ftill aocouni of his whole career 
is contained in the modern compilation uf the ‘ Lives of 
British Military Commanders.’ 

MORE. SIR THOMAS, bom in Milk-street, ^ndon, 
in I4S0, was the son of Sir John More, one of the justices 
of the court of King’s Bench. He was educated at Sr. 
Anthony’s Schml iu Tlireadnecdlo-strcct, under Nicholas 
Hart, a person of some celebrity in bis day, and about 
his fifteenth year was placed, according to the custom of 
Uie times, in the house of Cardinal Horton, archbishop of 
Canterbury, where he became known to Colot, dean of St. 
Paul's, who used to say, ’ thore was but oue wit in England, 
and that was young Thomas More.' 

In 1497 More went to Oxford. He had rooma >*» “t. 
Mary's Hall, but carried on hia studiea at Cant^ury Col¬ 
lege (afterwards Christchurch). Hero he Mudied Greek 
under Otoeyn, which was then publicly taught in the unt- 
veriity, though not without groat opposition. During his 
nsidenee at Oxford he first boeamo acquainted with Sms- 
muo, who resided there during the greater part of 1497 and 
1498, and formed an intimate ftiendshin with More, which 
continued during the whole of hia liib. It wu also at 
Oxford that the greoter number of his EngUsh poems were 
eompot^ which, though deficient in harmony and cose of 
versification, ore spoken of by Ben Jonaon u tome of tho 
best in the English Itnguge. 

After Mote toft Oxford ne prosecuted the study of the 
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lav, first at New Inn, and afiervards at Lincoln's Inn, and 
soon Bcquind great celebritj' for liU l^gal knowledn. He 
vas appointed reader at Furniral’i Inn, where he delivered 
lectures on the law for tliroo years; and about (ho same 
time he also delivered lectures at St. Lawrence's Church in 
the Old Jewry, on the work of St Augustin, ‘De Civitato 
^i.’ More was olwan fond of theology, and for some time 
thought of taking orders; but he finally relinquished this 
intention, and was called to the bar, though at what time 
is uncertain. 

More appears to have soon acquired an extensive prnc* 
tico. Ho was appointed onu of the under-aheriiTs of London, 
which at that time was an office of considurable iinuortance, 
since the undcr-sheriif was judge of the shcrifi s court, 
wliich then possessed &r greater jurisdiction than it does 
at present More was conraen^ one of the most eloquent 
speakers of his day; and his reputation became so great 
towards tbo latter part of the reign of Henry VII., tliat it 
is said that there was no case of consequence before any 
court of law in which ho was nut ongaged os counaol. 
About the same timo he was elected one of the bureesses 
of porliaioont, in which ho opposed a subsidy which had 
been demanded by Henry Vll. for the marriage of his 
oldest daughter. In consequence of this opposition More 
I'ncurred the displeasuru of Henry VII., a prince who never 
forgave an injury; and had not the king died soon oflur- 
wards, More had determined to leave the country. 

After the accession of Henry Vlll., More was called upon 
to take a still more active part in public affairs. In 1514 
and ISIS ho was sent, in coiijuiictioii with Tunstull, master 
of tbo rolls, and afterwords bishop of Durham, to Bruges, 
on business of considerable importance. In l^JC he was 
made a privy-counsoHor, and received from Henry marks of 
the greatest favour. So great a favourite had lie become, 
that the king used frequently to come to his house unex¬ 
pectedly and spend tlie day with him. 

About this time More composed hU * History of Rich¬ 
ard the ThinI,’ and his ‘ Utopia,’ iho work by which he 
is most known to modern readers. It is written in very 
good J.atin, and was published first at Louvain in liilG, 
and afterwards at Basic, in 1518. Hic object of this work 
was to delineate More’s ideas of a perfect commonwealth, 
which is placed in the imaginary island of Utopia. The 
Micicty which is supposed to exist in this island is con¬ 
structed on the principle that no one in the stale shall 
liavo a right to separate properly, since separate properly 
is said tu involve the unequal distributiun of property, 
and thus occaaiuns great suffering to those who are obliged 
to labour, and mental depravation to those who live oit the 
labours of otheia. It is difficult tu determine whether the 
opinions expressed in the ‘Utopia’ arc to be considered 
as More's real sentiments. 

In 1519 Moro resigned his office of under-sheriff, and in 
1521 he was knighted, and made treasurer of the Exche¬ 
quer. He was frequently employed by Henry in various 
ublic roitaions to Frauco and the I4etherlands \ and ho 
ittcrly mmplaius to Erasmus, in many of his letters, of 
being obliged to leave his friends and his books to discharge 
what were to him the most disagreeable eummissiuus. 

In the parliament which met in 1523 More was ciioten 
speaker, and in the discharge of Itis duties ho ofTendcfl 
Wolsey, who endeavoured to injure him in the king's opi¬ 
nion. Henry however still continued to show the greatest 
marks of favour to More, aud, os a proof of his estocui, 
appointed him, in 1525, chancellor of tbo duchy of Lan- 
easlcr. 

On tho downfalof WolscT,Moro was msdo chancellor, on 
the 25th October, 1529. Ho discharged tbo duties of his 
new dignity with the greatest impartiality and integrity, 
and was never accused ^ his bitterest enemies of any cor¬ 
rupt exorcise of power. The only charge evor brought 
against him was nrst promulgated by Fnx, in his ' Mtrtyr- 
ologY,’ and copied by Burnet, in hia ‘ History of the Refor- 
malMn.’ According to these writdn, More was guilty of 
groat cruelty in penecuting tbo Protestants; but even if 
this were true, it could not justly be brought as a serious 
charge against More’s character to an age in which all w- 
ties that had the power persecuted their opponents. But 
we have, on the contrary, the testimony of Erasmus, that 
* whilstMun was obaocelt or no nan was put to daatli for these 
pestilent dognias,’ which is confirmed by More's own exprew 
oeelarations in hie ‘ Apology,' publisbM in 1539, after his 
downfU front power, when be wu surrounded by eheniet, 


and his assertions, if false, could have been easily con¬ 
tradicted. 

More continued chancellor till the IBtli May, 1532. 
Henry had doubtless advanced Moro to the chancelloraliip 
with tbo hope that ho would assist him in his divorce, and 
marriage with Anno Boleyti, and thorefora pressed him 
strongly for his opinion on tho subject. But More was 
sincerely attached to the Roman Catholic Church; he 
looked with a certain degree of horror upon a project which 
was denounced by the supremo bond of tho Church, und 
therefore begged Henry to excuse him from giving an 
opinion. This was granted for the time; but os it was evi¬ 
dent that Henry had determined to ctTect the divorce, ami 
would soon require the active co-operation of his chancellor, 
Moro asked and obtained permission to retire from the 
office. 

From tliis time Henry, who never seems to bare recol¬ 
lected any former friendship when his purposes were in the 
least degree thwarted, appears to have resolved upon the 
dostructioii of his old fovourite. Moro was originally in¬ 
cluded in the bill of attainder which was passed against 
Elisabeth Barton and her accomplices; but his innocence in 
this case was so clear, tliat his name was afterwards omitted. 
‘The court party however soon found an opportunity of gra¬ 
tifying their vindictive master. By a law passed in the ses¬ 
sion 1533-4 it was mode high treasun, by writing, print, deed, 
or act, to do anything to the prejudice, &c. of the king's 
lawful matrimony with Queen Anno; and it was also pro¬ 
vided tiiat all persons should take an oath to maintain the 
whole contents of tbo statute. At the end of the session 
commissioners were appointed to administer the oath, and 
on the 15lb April, 1534, Mure was summoned before them 
to take it. Tliis More declined doing, but at the same lime 
olTurcd tu swear that ho would niaiiitaiu the order of suc¬ 
cession to the throne as establishetl by parliament. In 
consequence of bis refusing to take this oath. Mure nas 
committed to the Tower; and in the same year two statutes 
were passed to attaint More aial Fisher [Fiaukk] of mis- 
prision of trcasoii. with the punishment of iinprisonnii’iit 
and loss of goods. Mure remained in prison during thirlecn 
months, during which time several clTurls were made to 
induce him tu take the oath and also to subscribe to the 
king’s eccloaiastical supremacy; but a» he refused to do 
so, lie was, at the end of that time, brought to trial fur high 
treason. He appears to have been indicted under the 
statute alluded tu above, which made it high treason to do 
anything to tho prejudice of Henry’s lawful marriage with 
Queen Anne, and also for refusing tu admit the king’s 
ecclesiastical supremacy; and although the evidence against 
him completely failed, he was found guilty and Gundemnc<{ 
to death. Ho was lehcoded on (he Sth of July, 1535, and 
met his fate with intrepidity and even cheerfulness. 

More’s charact^wasaiiigularlyfaultless. Hissweetness 
of temper and amiable disposition are frequently mentioned 
by ills contemporaries. His piety was unaffected and sin¬ 
cere ; and it was his love of truth alone which occasioned 
his death. In private life bis conduct wa.s most exemplary 
he was a kind husband, an affectionate father, and a faith¬ 
ful friend. 

Erasmus, who often visited his houao, says, that ‘ with 
him you might imagine yourself in tho academy of Plato. 
But 1 ihouln do injustice to his house by comparing it to 
(he academy of Plato, where nombers and geometrical 
figures, and sometimes moral virtues, were the subjects of 
d&eussion: it would be moro just to call it a school und an 
exercise of the Christian religion. All its inhabitants, male 
and female, applied their leisure to liberal studies and pio- 
fltable reaffing, although piety was their first core. No 
wrangling, no angry word, was beard in it} no one was idle; 
every one did hts duty with alacrity, and not without a 
tei^erato cheerfulness.' (Translaloil bySir J. Mockintosh, 
in Life Sir T. More, p. 15.) More was married twice ; 
first to Jane Colt, the ilaugbter of a gentleman of Essex, 
who lafLa sod and three daughters; and afterwards to 
Alice Middleton, a widow seven years older than himself. 
The last male deseendant of Sir T. More was Thomas Mere, 
k Jesuit, who was principal of the College of Jesuits at 
Bruges, ia d died at Bath in 1795. 

The Bf^lish wwks of Sir T. More were oolleeted and 
published at London in 1657, and bis Latin works at Lou¬ 
vain in 1556. His letters to Erasmus sro mnted in tlio 
coUeetioa of Erasmus’s letters nublUied at London, 1642. 
His ‘ Utopia’ has been tran^tod into BngUsh by Ro^iuod, 
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London. 1551, b 7 BUbop Burnet, and more recently by 
Arthur Cayley, Lend., 1806. 

Tho Life of Sir T. More boa been written by bis eon-in¬ 
law, Kopor, who married bis ikTOurite danghier Margorut; 
by hie great*srandeon T. More; by Hoddeeton, Lundun, 
1652; by Canoy; and by Sir James Uaekinto^ in ‘ Lives 
of Eminent British Statesmen,' publiib«$d in Dr. Lardner's 
' Cabinet Cyclopaedia.' 

MORE, HENRY, was bom at Grantham in JLnooln- 
shire, in the year 1614. Ho was sont to Eton, and after- 
warde to Christ’s College, Cambridge, which he entered at 
the oge of seventeen. At college he devoted himself with 
great zeal la the study of philosophy. Ho says himselC ' 1 
iininorsed myseif over bead and ears in the study of philo- 
sophy, promising a most wonderful happiness to myself in 
It.’ ib^lisfied with all other systems, no fuiind rest fur his 
miudonly when he came to the writingsof Plato; wlience, 
as ho tells us, ho learnt that something hotter ond liigbur 
than the knowledfi^e of human thinua constitutes the su¬ 
premo liappincss of man, and that this is attainable only 
thiDugh tliat purity of mindand divine illumination which 
raise him to a union with God. 

More took his decree of B.A. in 1635, and of H.A. in 
1 G:iy. He published in 1640 his * Psychozoia, or the First 
I’art of the Song of the Soul, containing a Christiano-Pla- 
tonu-al Display of Lift*,’which was reprinted in 1647, and, 
together with some additional pieces, published under tho 
title of ‘Philusuphieal Poems.* He bod been elected in tho 
mean time a fellow of Christ’s College, and he continued to 
reside there, perforiaing the duties of a private tutor. His 
next published work was Uus ‘ Conjeetura Cabalistica,' 
WTidcii, it is said, at tho retjtiest of Lady Conway, a Quaker 
lady, with whom he had formed an intimate friendship, and 
who at her death left him a legacy of 400f. He refused 
in 165-1 the office of the masteralup of his college, when his 
friend Cudworth was consequenuy elected. He refused 
also taaiiy off ers of church preferment, limiting his desires to 
a life of (;uiet at Cambridge, and to the pursuit of philo¬ 
sophy. 11c was one of the first Fellows of tliu Royal Society. 
11c died in 1687, in the seventy-third year of bis age. 

More’s chief works, in additi6n to those which have been 
mentioned, am, * The Mystery of Iniquity,’ * A Key to the 
Revelations,’ 'Enchiridion Ethicum,’ ' Enchiridion Mota- 
physicum,* * An Apology for Descartes,* and ' The Immoi- 
tulity of the Soul.* 

' More was strongly under the bias of the opinion so 
(common among Ins contemporaries. Hut tho wisdom of tho 
Hebrews had bwn transmitted to Pythagoras, and from him 
to Plato: and consequently that the true principles of 
iliviiio philosophy wero to ho fiiund in the writings of the 
Platoiiists. At tho same time ho was persuaded that the 
antiont Cabalistic philosophy sprung from the same foun¬ 
tain, and therefore endeavqiireu to lay open the mystery of 
(his philosophy by showing its sgreemeut with tho doc¬ 
trines of Pythagoras and Plato, and pointing out the cor- 
rupliuns which had been introducod by tho modern Cab- 
buiisls. The Cartesian system, which sprung up at this 
lime, was embraced by More, os on tlie whole conso¬ 
nant to his ideas of nature; and ho took much pains to 
prove that it was not inconsistent with the Cabbalistic doc- 
iriiiu. His penetrating understanding however discevored 
defects in ibis new systeno, which he endeavoured to supply. 
In abort the writings of this great man, though not without 
a deep tincturo of mysticism, are eminently distinguished 
by profound erudition, an inventive genius, and a ii^rai 
spirit.’ (Enfield’s IM. a/" PAiio^opAjf, b. viii,, c. 3, a. 3.) - 

MORE, HANNAH, born 1745, di^ 1833, a lady who 
gained no small share of dislinotion in the wiirld, and for 
many of the latter years of her life an extensive and power¬ 
ful iiiiluence, by her numerous writinp and by her exer- 
lioiu in other ways to improve the moral and refigious cha¬ 
racter of her oountn. ohe was tho daughter of a viliago 
schoolmaater, one of the humbler persons of hU class, wmo 
had the care of the charity-school at Stapleton n|ar Bristol, 
but who. some time after the birth offate daughter Hannah, 
removed to Bristol, where he bad a private school, ^eie 
were otbw daugbte:^ and the flunily soon b^n to be taken 
not'cc of as one in which there was a display of talent that 
was uuusual, so that some exertions were mad4i^ pwsoM 
to whom they wore known, and the sisters berame eerly in 
life established in a school for the education of girls, wwh 
Continued fer many years t^ most flourishing estaUisbiQeQt 
of Uie kind in the west of Englasd. 


Hannah was from tho beginning the most' remarkable of 
tho gyoup. 8bo wroto verse at a very early age, and in 
1773 was prevailed upon to publieh a pastoral drama, which 
was entitled ‘ The Search alter Happiness.’ In the next 
year shu published a regular tragedy on the story of R^ 
gulus, and two Tales, in verse, and her turn being then 
thought by her friends to incline to the dromn, means wero 
taken to obtain an introduction for ber to Gmick, by whom 
sbe was very kindly received. This introduced her to tho 

a iaintance of Dr. Johnson, Burke, Sir Joshua Reynotdii, 
othor persons who at that time formed what was con¬ 
sidered the best literary society of lioudon. During this 
period of her life she pr^uced two tragedies, ‘ Percy ’ and 
' Tho Fatal Falsehood,’ with other poems. 

Such was tho beginning of the life of Mias Hannah More. 
But educated as she had been with a deep impression of tho 
truths of the Christiun religion, the life which she now 
began to appear to her os something unlike that which be- 
Attcd a creature with such glorious prospects before it as 
those which Christianity opens to man. 8ho tberefore 
determined on forsaking the drama and retiring from Lon¬ 
don to devote herself to a life befitting better, as^o thought, 
tho child of God and heir of immortality. In this her 
transitive state sho produced her ' Sacred L^mas,' a publi¬ 
cation more favourably received perhaps than her former 
works. By the ycor 1766, when sho was full forty years of 
age, she had effected her plan for ratiring into the country. 
Sho chose tho part of the kingdom, Gloucestershire and 
Somersetshire, m which she had been best known in her 
youth, and there tlic rest of her long life was passed in cir¬ 
cumstances mode easy by the profits of her various publica¬ 
tions, which were considerable, and in the enjoyment of the 
pleasures which arise from literary exertion, and from efforts 
to raise tlic condition, by means of education, of tho labour¬ 
ing population. i 

We cannot undertake to enumerate all tho publications 
of Miss More in this the larger of the two portions into 
which her life may be divid^. But we shall mention 
most of them. The work in which the serious turn which 
her mind had taken first manifested itself was her 'Thoughts 
on the Manners of tho Great,' 1766; which was followed 
in 17!) 1 by her * Kstimato of tbc Religion of the Fashion¬ 
able World.' In 179(1 appeared her * Striclurea on tho 
Modern System of Female Education.' Not long after the 
appearanm of this work there was an intention, which Por- 
teus, then hUhop of London, is supposed to have greatly 
promoted, of committing to her the education of tlic Princess 
Charlotte of Wales. This however was not effected, but it 
led to the publication of ber * Hints towards forming the 
Character of a young Princess,* 16V5. Then came what has 
perliaps bevu her most popular work, * Ccslcbs in Search of 
a Wife,' very entertaining as a novel, and fell of striking 
remarks on men and manners, and in which wo find fully 
rti8plavc<l tho kind of character which, to tho mind of 
Miss More, it appears desirable that our young conntry- 
womeu should possess. In 1811 her ‘Practical Piety* 
aMcared; in 18i'2 her 'Christian Morals;* in ISIS her 
'Essay on the Character and Writings of Smnt Paul,' a 
far bolder undertaking thou any in which she had previously 
been engaged, and if she faileil to satisfy those wiio wish to 
see so grand a subject treated by a masterly mind, full os it 
must bo of various learning auu possessing the powers of a 
raro discrimiualion, and of'litcrary analysis, such ns is rarely 
granted, she has failed only where no ouu hitherto has been 
successful. 

Wo ought not to omit that she was the writer of one of 
the first of what were called tlie ' Cheap Repository* tracts. 
Sho colled it' The Shepherd of Salislwry Plain.* It may 
be regarded as, if not the best, one of tho best of its class. 

Age had now come upon her with some of its inftrmitiea. 
In 1828 she loft Barley wood, the place in which many yearo 
had been spent, ond look up her abode at Clifton. Hera 
■ho continued till her death on tho 7tb of September, 1833, 
with very many to honour her and many also to love ber; 
who looked to her as one of the neat reformer! of flie 
manners of English society, one w^ had asserted vary 
Buccessfelly the tight of Christianitr. or, in other wordi, the 
right of the Christian scriptures to have a la^r fhtrs than 
it liE^ been the wont to allow them in forming the charac¬ 
ter and directing the course of human beinn while in this 
state of ttoii' probation. She was buried at Wrington, near 
to the greve « Locke. 

MORE'A, .Um antient PelopoimeMB, a large^ninsula 
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forming tha southern part of Greece, sod united to the history of Greece, After the destruction of the Achean 
munlund hy the isthmus of Corinth. Its shape has beon Icaguo by the Romans, b.c. 146, the peninsula formed part 
compared to that of a mulberry leaf, and iU coost, botng of toe Roman province of Aehaia. It romained subject to 
deeply indented by numerous gultS and inlets, forms a tnul- Rome till the division of the empire. It eAerwards be> 
(itude of small peninsulas and promontories. It is bounded longed to tbe Eestern or Bysantine emperors till the begin* 
onthenorth by tbe milfsofLeimntoandPatras, on the west ning of the thirteenth century, when the Idtius or Franka 
by thu sea of Cephuonia and Zonte, and farther south by having conquered Constsoti^Ie. the Venetians obtained 
tlio gulf of Arcadia, on tbe south by the Messenianand La* for their share several islands of Greece and a considerable 
n>ii^ gulfs, and on the east by the gulGi of Nauplia and part of the Peloponnesus, with the towns of Coron, hlodon, 
Aigina, which latter divkles Motea from Attica. The Argos, Nauplit, Corinth, &o. It was then that they gave 
groatest length of Morva from the point of Drepanum on tbe the peninsula the name of Morea, from the quantity of roul- 
straits of I*epanto, to Capo Matapan, its most southern pro* berries (‘ more' in Itslisn) which it produces, 
niontory, is 140 miles, and its greatest breadth, from the Towards the end of the fifteenth century the Morea was 
coast opposite 2aute to tbe easternmost coast of Argolis, conquered by the Ottomans, and tbo Venetians wore cx- 
ncar Ivros, is about 125 miles, but the breadth is mucb lest pelled from it. In 1664, War having broken out between 
in-’otlier parts. Its area has bwn vaguely estimated at 6800 Venice and the Porte, tbe Venetians sent an armament, 
'Kflglish squaro miles (Tbiotscb, £taf actuel de la Gria), which conquer^ the peninsula [Mooobini], to which they 
but it probably exceeds considerably 9000 miles. mivo tbe name of a kingdom, subject to Venice, and its 

The centre of Morea forms an elevated table-land tra* tiagwas hoistod on tbe square of SuMark. In 17i5tiio 
vorsod by numerous ridges of hills, which enclose spacious Turks, after an arduous struggle, reconquered tbo pciiiii* 
baiins, Bouio of them like craters, being so surrounded by suit. In 1770 an insurreotimi broke out amongst the 
immiitaiiis, that llie water at the bottom, being unable to find Greek inhabilante, at tbe instigation of Russia, but llio 
u visible outlet, forms raarsbes and small lakes, some of Porto inarched into it a largo body of Albanians, who do- 
wbkli have huwever a sublerraneous outlet. [Arcadia.] voslated and reduced tbe eauutry. In 1 820-21 thuM(ffeoU*s 
The surface of the land has been compared to a number of joined in ihe general revolt of tbo Greeks, and, after a long 
saucoi-s with Bni)ipod borders placed by the ude of each other struggle, tlie battle of Navarino(1829) delivered Uie Morea 
on a tabio. This is especially (he i-ukv in tho eastern part from thu yoke of the Ottomans. The Murea forms uow an 
uf thu tuble-lund; but on the opposite side thu valleys have essuntiol part of the kingdom of Greece, 
u loug slope to the westward, following tho cuuru of tlio (Coronelli, Memprie Storied e Geogra/lehe del Regno di 
Alphous mid its tributaries, until (hey merge into tbe low Aforen; Leake, TVouefr in tAe Morea, an excellent do* 
inaritime plains of Elis. Towards tbo south the long valloy scription of the country: Sir William Gall’s Morea.) 
of the Eurutos slopes down to tbe coast between two MOREAU, JEARVICTO^ageneralwho rosolo culo* 
Tanges of monntaius, wliiuli detach themselves from the brity in the wars of the Fronch revolution, was Irarn in 
centrul highland, end, nmecting into the sea, form tbo pro- 1763, at Morlaix in Brittany, of highly respectablo parents, 
raontories of Maica and Imnarum. Westward of tho volley who designed him fur the legal profession. But at tho oge 
nf the Eurotas is the valley of tho Pamisus, in Mussenio, of eighteen years, he had conceived such a passion fur mili- 
ruuning likuwiso from north to south between the ridges service, that he enlisted as a private soldier j and though 

of the Taygetus on the east and Mount ^goleoii on the his father purehasod bis discharge, and sent him to study 
west. law at Rennes, where be soon made himself conspicuous 

On the north side the tablodsnd of MorOa is separated and popular in defending the privileges of the provincial 
from tile maritime district of Acboaa by a range of raoun- parliament against tbe government, he never coraially fol- 
tains known to the antients by tbe names of Eiymanthus, lowed this profession. When therufbro the Revolution burst 
Lampe.andCyllone. North-oast of these the land slopes down forth, his spirit also broke its fetters; and, accepting tho com- 
tothe level part of tbe istlimus of Corinth, where the town of mand of a volunteer legion of the Bruton youth, he joined 
that name was built, To tho eastward a chain of mountains, at its head the ormy of tbo North. From that hour ho 
deiuchingitsulffromlhecciitralhigblaiid,runstliroughtbe devoted himself so anluntly to tho science and proclico of 
puninsula of Argolis, which stretmies far into the sea be- arms, tliat he soon attracted the fbvourablo notice of Piclio- 
tween tho Saronic and Argolio gulfs. South of this range gru, and roso in two years, by his reoommemlatioii, to tho 
is the plain of Aigos, watered by the Inachus. Farther rank of general of division. In this capuity, in the cam- 
south a narrow strip of land extends betwoon the central paign of 1794, he signally distinguished himself at the head 
high land and tho sea, along tho western coast of the Argolio of a separate corps of 25.0U0 men, by the rapid reduction of 
gulf. Tbe slope of tbe table-land is much more sbrupt on several strong placet in Flanders. Moreau himself was 
the eastern than on tbe western side of Morea. For a fur* politically attecned to the Gjrondists: yet, though (he 
thcr description of the surface of tbe county, see Ach£a, Jacobins brought his unoffending father to the guillotine, 
Arcadia. Aroolis,'Elis, Lacoitica, and Mbssbnia. ho continued to rorve unto the government of that detosta* 
The highest summits of Morea, Taygetus in tho south ble faction until its overthrow. 
andCyllenein the north,arcreckonedtobesomewhatabove After assisting Picbegru in tbe conquest of Holland, 
fiUOO feet; snow remains on the highest point! of the Tay- Moreau was appointed commander-in-chief uf the army of 
getUB till the month of June. The table-land of Arcadia is the Rhine and Mosolle, and opened tho campaign of 1796 
often covered with snow in March, while the maritime dis- by the defeat of the Austrian general Wurmser, whom he 
tricts enji^ warm end genial weather. The perennial drove across Uie Rhine, and pursued into Germany. The 
rivers of Morea are tho Alpbeus, Eurotas, Pamisus, and archduke Choriea of Austria, who attempted to arrest his 
Pencus: the other numerous streams along the northern course, me^ for some time, with no better success; until 
and eastern roasts are d^, « nearly so, in summer, but the Austrians were so Ismly reinforced, that Moreau was 
form rapid torrents in the winter. The atmosphere of compelled to yield to numoers, and be then finished this 
Morea is generally pure, the landscape beautiful, and the memorable campain by a masterly retreat through the 
ground in the valleys and low plains furtilc. The mountains defiles of tbe Black Forest, in which, though assailed on all 
afford good pasture, and although tbe forests have been sadly sidas by a hoitile peasantry, and with a superior army 
WMleA still many parts of the mountains are covered with banging on bis reer, he triumphantly fought his way to tbo 
fine pines wd oak trees. The country, imperfectly ouUi- Rhine, and covered himself with mote glory than by hit 
vated Bs it is, produces corn of various kinds, wine, oil, flax, preceding victories. 

currants and most other fruits; and feeds numerous flocks At the commenosment of the next cempaigo, Moreau 
of iboep. There are no roads, properly speaking, through was placed in a mMt embarrassing situation, by the dis- 
thc peninsula, but only-tracks for hori^ and some narrow rovery, t^ugh soma iaterespted despatches, that his old 
Turkish eausew^s through tbe low grounds. The prinoi- friend PiWegru was in oorrMpondence with the Bourbon 
pal towns arc—Patras, on the north coast; Gasteuni, Ar- prinoss. He concealed the fact, for four months, until 
kadia, Navarino, and Modon, on the west coast; Koron and Piebe^ had been arrested on other information; when be 
Kalamata, on the south coast; Mormmbaiio, Nauplia, and ma^ a show also of denouncing the plot te the republiesn 
Argos, besides tlie islands of Speixia, Hydra, and roros, on goveroneitl But he found himself so justly an object of 
the cast coast; and the towns of Mistra, Xripolitss, Kari- suspicion, that be solicited and obtained leave to retire from 
teno, Kalavrlta, and Andrilsena, in tbe interior. For the the army. Hb services however were too necessary to be 
actual atatistloi of Motea see Gbbbcb, KiMesOH or. long dinensed with; and be was again actively employed. 

The antieot history of Peloponnesus forms part of the both in Italy, where he distinguishM himself ia tbe cam* 
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pnii^n of 1799, so disutrous to tbe Fren^, uid atio on the 
Rhine, whithw he was recalled to oppoM tbe Anatriani. 

Oit Bonnpartc'a return froni Egypt, Moreau proffered and 
rendered liini his eorvicos in effecting tbe roTolution of the 
)6th of Brumaire, and almost immediately afterwards 
rcroiTed tite command of the armies of the Danube and 
Rhine; at whose head, at the close of the year 1800, he 
Won from the Austrians the aanguinary and deoisira battle 
of Ilohcnlinden. The first consul loaded him, on bit return 
to Paris, with eulogy* bat Bonaparte and Mocaau ware 
each too eager on the same career of ambition, to pursue it 
without dangcruua collision. Bonaparte affected to apeak 
of tho victor of Hohenlinden aa ' tno retreating general 
Moroau retaliated with bitter justice by terming the first 
mnsul * a general at ten thousnd men a day.' And when 
ho was invited to become a member of Napoleon's new 
legion of honour, he openly reniiod, with the contemptuous 
sai-uBsm—** The fool! does be not know that I have been 
enrolled in the ranks of honour these twelve years!’ 

But the impatient spirit of Moreau was no match for tho 
ascendant genius and fortune of bis rival; end in the be¬ 
ginning of 1804 a charge which pretended to implicate him 
in tho royalist conspiracy of Picnegru and Georges Cadou- 
dat was sufficient to decide his fate. He was condemned, 
without a shadow of evidence, to an imprisonment fur two 
years, which, by bis own ronucst, was commuted into ba¬ 
nishment. He retired to America, where he lived tran¬ 
quilly, with his wife and child, for several years, until, in an 
evil hour for his fame and his fertunus, be accepted, in 1613, 
a pniposal frum the Russian emperor Alexander to assist 
the allied armies by his counsels against his country. Ho 
had scarcely arrayed himself in their ranks when bo was 
mortally wounded at the battle of Dresden, and died in a 
fuw days, after bearing the amputation of both legs without 
a groan. 

The admirable retreat through tbo Black Forest and the 
brilliant campaign of Hohenlinden must ever be suftlcient 
to place Moreau among the ablest commanders of a period 
which produced every variety of military talent. lie will 
be remombered however rather aa a skilful tactician, at 
once active and wary, than as a general of very daring and 
enterprising genius. His mental qualities in other respects 
partook of the same characteristics; nnd he wanted the 
necessary decision to cope with tho energy of his great 
rival. Qs much as ho lacked the skill to conceal bis own 
ambition and envy under the shallow pretext of opposing a 
republican virtue to llie despotic projects of the KirstC^iisuI. 
Ill ])cr8(m Morenu has been describe to ns os rathw under 
the middle height, ond of dark complexion; his manners 
were simple and unaffected; his morals were pure, and his 
nature was courageous, humane, and benevolent The only 
blot an his honourable career was his junction with the 
eiiomics of bis country. For this shameful step, to which 
he was probably seduced by ambition or revenge, excuses 
have been attempted by those who supfioee that he might 
have identified ttio cause of the allies with that of French 
liberty, and who forget that he had never boon a royalist; 
tliat if he had any \)oIitical principleo, he was professedly a 
republican; that ue could have no dreams of democratic 
freedom to indulge for his country in tbe camp of the alli^ 
sovereigns; and finally, that he hod pledged himself to 
afford his aid in shedding tbe blood of his follow-oountry- 
men and anlient eompunions in arms. 'What singular 
chance,’ said he, to tbe Swiss general Jomini, in whose com¬ 
pany he had formerly fought under tho tricoloured flog, 
and whom he now founa in the Russian Krvice, ‘ hu 
hruught you and me together under the banners of tbe 
Osorr* ' Singular it doubtless is,’ otuwered Jomini; 'but 
there is this dtSerenoe between ua—that I am not a 
Frenchman.’ 

MOREL is an eatable fungus, called by botanists Mor- 
chellt etoulento. It springs up in orchards, woods, and eiii- 
deivwalks. early in tbe springond summon and is believed to 
be most plentinil in places tmere fires have beeojude f the 
country pewle in Germany are so persuaded that 

they foEUerly set fire to woods in orar to obtain t crop of 
morels, of which they are very fond: at lut the piwoliee 
was put down by Ikv. This Aingus bos a sttlk foom Qjtt'tik 
three inches long, and a spbenoal cap, from the site'of i, 
pigeon’s ch to thst of a swan’s, hollow, pole brown or even' 
grey, and deeplv pitted sll over its snrftioe, tho depMisim 
beiog separated by raised ansatoaMaiag lines. 
has a slight smell and an agreeable taste, and Is'hBi wu^ 


fur' various purposes of oookin^ both fresh and dried. 
In tlio former state it is moat commonly slowed or stuffed 
with forcemeat; in the latter it is employed as an ingre¬ 
dient in sauces. In this country it is oi rather r&ro occur¬ 
rence. 

MORE'LES. [Mrxican States.] 

MORKLL, THOMAS, born at Elon in 1703, studied 
first at Eton College, then at Cambridge, where bo became 
a fellow of King's Collie, and in 1743 took bis degree of 
D.D. He was a distinguished classical scholar ; he edited 
several tragedies of Asebylus and Euripides with notes, and 
mado English translations of tbo ‘ Prometheus' of tbe for¬ 
mer, and of the * Hecuba’ of tbe latter. He also edited 
improved editions of the Greek Lexicon of Hederick, and of 
Ainsworth’s Latin Dictionary. His other works are—;'l, 

* Thoseunis Grawm Poeseos, aivo Lexicon Graico Prosodia- 
curo,'4to., 1762; republished since, with considerable addi¬ 
tions, byDr. Maltby. Cambridge, 181&; 2, ‘ Annutalione 
on Locke’s Essay on tbe Human Understanding, 8vo., 1793; 
3, ‘ A Sermon on the Death of (juocn Coroliue, consort of 
George II.,’ 8vo., 1739, and other Sermons. Dr. Morell died 
in 1784. 

MORE'NA, SIERRA. [Spaiw.] 

MORE'RI, LOUIS, bom in Provence in 1643, studied 
at Aix and Lyon, and became doctor of divinity.' He con¬ 
ceived the idea of compiling a universal Dklionary, biogra¬ 
phical and geographic^; for tho accomplishment of which 
tie bad collected a considerable stock of literary informa¬ 
tion. He knew also soverel languages, and was assisted by 
several friends, who procured mm materials for his work, 
which he published in 1673, in one vol, foL, ‘ Grand Dic- 
tionnaire Historique el Ditique do I.ouis Morcri.' Although 
its contents are miscellaneous, tbe biographical put, both in 
respect of quantity and execution, exceeds the rest. Mo- 
reri’a Dictionary may bo considered v having sugHcsted the 
idea of subsGcinent biographical dictionaries. Morcri un¬ 
dertook a new and enlarged edition of his Dictionary, of 
which he published the first volume, but the second was not 
entirely printed when the author died in 1669. His con¬ 
stant application hastened his death. 

Numerous editionsof lus Dictionary, considerably altered, 
revised, and enlarged by several editors, among others by 
Leclero and Bnyle, have appeared; tbo iMt is ttiat of Paris, 
1739, in 10 volt. fol. Notwithstanding iU many imperfec¬ 
tions, Moreri's Dictionary is still a useful work; the genea¬ 
logical articles are tbo most complete; the geographical aro 
the most defective. Morcri published also ' Relations Nou- 
relles du Levant, ou Trait8 de la Religion, du Gouverne- 
ment, ot dei Coutumes de Penes, Arm^niens, et Gaurcs, 
compos8es par le P. G. D. C. C.’ (P8re Gabriol du Chinon 
Capuein). 

MORKTON HAMPSTEAD, [^vonsmirb.} 

MORGAGNI. GIOVANNI BATTISTA, was born at 
Forli in 1682. He studied medicine ^ Bologna under Al- 
bertini and Valsalva, and in 1701 obtained his doctor’s de¬ 
gree. He afterwards went to Venice and to Padua, to study 
chemistry and natural philosophy, and in 1713 ha was ap¬ 
pointed chief professor of anatomy in the University of 
Padua. He died in 1771, having been elected a member of 
all the chief scientific societies m Europe, and having re¬ 
ceived tbe highest honours from the contemporary popes and 
the sovereigns of adjacent nations. 

Morgagni’s chief works are, ‘Adversaria Anatomies prima,’ 
Bouonin, 1706, a small work in which Haller (BibU Anat., 
ii. 34) says there is scarcely anything which is not new, or 
at least more clearly described than it had been previously. 
Five similar coUectionB of miscellaneous obscrv’ations were 
afterwards published under similar titles, and in 1719 they 
were ell printed together at Padua—‘ Bpistoln Anatomies * 
amounting altogether to twenty, which were published 
together at Venice im 1763. He edited also the life and 
works of Valsslvt, his former preceptor and friend, whose 
opinions he constantly and warmly maintained. But Mor¬ 
gagni's most celebrated work was that which ho first pub- 
jiah^ in hia eightieth year. ‘ De S^ibus et Causia Horb^ 
mm pw Anatomen Inoagatia,* Venice, 1761, in 2 volt, folio, 
whion eontaina records of an immense number of obaerva- 
tioni on morbid anatomy, and which conforred nearly as 
great benefit on pathology aa the contemMrary works of 
Haller conforred on physiotogy. It hot Wn aince fre¬ 
quently rmublMied and translated, and is otiil a standard 
■wwk offefereD ce . 

MOROASTKN. fZtrs.] 
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MORlIXONt ’ono of the namM of the Goldm Eye, 
Cianffula vuigaris. [FuLioai.iirjB. toL xL. p. 8.] 

MO'RlOt l)c Montfori’t oame for Cattidaria Bchino‘ 
yhora. re^^roMOsTOlf ATA. toL iz^ p. 406.] 

MORISCOES is the name given bjrthe Spaniards to 
the desroiidants of the Western Arabs or Moors, who, after 
the taking of Granada (Jannaiy, 1492) ^ooks], preferred 
remaining in Spain and embracing Christianity, to leaving 
Ilia country of tneir fathers. Hence they were colled Crit- 
tianoa Moriteot (Moorish Christisns), or Crutianoe nvevoa 
(now Christiauskto distinguish them from the rest of the 
Spanish population, who stylud themselvos CmfioRot 
vifjoa (old Cihristiaui). The adjective dfon'rcot is derived 
fVom Morot, and has a meaning expreaaive of contempt. 

Tlio termsgrauted totliccitj' of Granada on its surrender 
wore rather favourable. The inhabitants were to preserve, 
besides the peaceable and undisputed possessiou of tbeir 
property, tbe use of their religion and laws, the latter *o 
be administered by their own olectivo magistrates, and tho 
former to remain under the direction of their native {viests 
and thooli^ians. They were to retain also their customs, 
manncia, Isngu.'ige, anil national dress, and by two express 
arliflcs of tho capitulation uo Moslem was ever to bo com¬ 
pelled to embrace Christianity, and no attempts were to bo 
made on tJie part of tho S))a»ish sovereigns to induce tho 
leople to forsake the Mohammedan religion. The capita- 
utiun was also oxteuded to all tho Moors of Arsgon and 
Castile, who bad lived for centuries under the sway of the 
Spanish kings, and Ferdinand and Isabella pledged tlieir 
loyal word, not only in their own name, but in that of their 
successors, uever to violate the capitulation. 

A treaty uontaiiiing two such articles was soon deemed 
iuconipatiblo with the interests of thoChristiun religion, and 
scarcely had two years passed when it was openly infringed 
by Ferdinand. Fray Hernando de Talaveiu, a monk, wos 
appointed archbishop of Granada (1492), and received in- 
Btruclions not to spate any means for bringing ibo followers 
of Mohammed to the Christian faith, and tbe famous Xime- 
iicz de Cisneros was named to assist him in the uiideitak- 
iiig. At first tho two prelates began their task with com¬ 
parative moderation; they preached the Christian docttiiio, 
they published and circulated religious tracts, and ueed 
every means of persuasion to convert the Muhamniedaus. 
But these proving ineffectual, they bad recourse to the de¬ 
vice of claiming as members of the Christian community all 
those Mohammedans whose auevstors could in any manner 
be traced to liavu been Christians; and as tbeir number was 
very considerable, thousands wore seized and subjected to a 
compulsory baptism (1499). Tbe Moors, sociug their capi¬ 
tulation viulat^ flew to arms in tbe Albayciii and other 
places of the kingdom of Granada (ISUO), but they were 
everywhere overpowered, and their rebellion becoming the 
pretext of a new and more decided persecution, orders were 
issued throughout kingdom that all the Moon should 
leave the country in a given time or receive baptism. The 
majority readily submitted to Ibese terms, hoping to be 
frera in future from violence and persecution. Tho order 
was further extended to tbe Mortscues of Aragon, a pro¬ 
vince in which, owing to the mildness of the law and the 
more liberal tendency of the institutions, tho'Moriscoes had 
enjoyed comparative freedom, and tlie sentence was car¬ 
ried iuto execution, but not without resistance, especially in 
Valencia. 

Odco made Christians, at least in appearance, tbe de¬ 
scendants of the Arabs had to encounter a new and more 
formidable enemv. The Inquisition, instituted in 1232, 
under the pontincate of Gi^ry IX., had hitherto been 
coi^ned to Ferdinand’s dominions in Aragon. Tbe simu¬ 
lated convnsion and frequent relapse of tM Moon of An¬ 
dalusia wore pleaded as an excuse for its establishment in 
Castile. The tribunal was investodjpilb new and unusual 
powers, and its jurisdietion extenmid to the rest of tbe 
monarchy, to u loaiouly to leave a corner of tbe Peninsula 
free from fire and faggot. 

To detail tbe horrors, tbe pertecuUoni, to which that ex- 
Imble tribunal subjected its viotims, would take us far 
/from our object. Tbe reader may consult Llorente’s Hit- 
lory rtf the Spanith Jnquitition, and Dr. Puigblanc’s In- 
guiaituin Untnatked, in both wbioh works he will find 
ample information on this subject. According to the 
ibrmer writer the num^r of victims who in tbe fi^ thirty- 
seven years experienced the rigour of that tribunal aaountM 
to 20^413, of whom 13,0(10 woo publicly bura^ 


During the reign of Charles V. the Moriseoes cpjoyed 
comparativo tranquiUity. The attention of that monarob 
was too much absorbed by the foreign wars in which Spain 
was at the time engaged, 10 givo lum leisuro to muditute 
reforms of internal policy. But under Philip II., bis son 
and succossor, the forced converts Iiad again to encounter a 
most violent persecution. It was suggested that as long as 
the Moriseoes pieaeived their manner^ dress, and lan¬ 
guage, different item tho Spaniards, tbeir conversion could 
not bo deemed sincere. Accordingly by the prafftnalica 
(royal decree), dated September, 1356, it was declared that 
tho new Christians should in three yoan learn the Spani&h 
language and entirely forsake their native tongue; tliat all 
books written in Arabic should he seised and burnt; that 
instead of their natioualafeostume they should adopt tho 
Spanish dress; that all their baths should be pulled down; 
that their wives should walk tho streets uiiveiiod; and that 
tho men themselves should forsake their Arabic namim and 
surnames, and call thumselvcs after somu saint of the 
Roman calendar, in the Christian fashion. 

This outrageous injustice and violation of overytliing 
which is dear to man again drovo the Moriseoes to duKpuir 
and resistanco. They rose in tho Alpuxanas and pro- 
claimed Fernando do Valor, a descendant of the royal 
family of Umeyyab; and the rebellion, which lasted three 
ears, was only put down by tbu talents and abilitios of 
ohn of Au8lntt(lS70). As a punishment fur their revolt, 
tho baptised infidels were transported from Andalucia and 
dispersed among the Christian inhabitants of tbu interior of 
Spain. They were moru closely watched; they wero i«ub- 
jectod to all sorts of humiliation and indigiiilies, and when 
it was perceived that neUher force nor penuosioii was suf¬ 
ficient to mako them sincere converts, their general expul¬ 
sion from the kingdom was decreed. In 161U, under Philip 
HI., and during tbe administration of his favourite tho 
duke of I^erma, the Moriseoes, to tbe number of about eight 
hundred thousand, others say one million (not to mention 
such as, by assuming the disguise of Christians, spread over 
Catalonia and Southern Frauoo), were put on board the royal 
galleys prepared for them, and landed ou tho coast of 
Africa, without being allowed to take with them any propurly 
except wbat they could carry about their persona. The loss 
which Spain sustained by this rash measure must have 
been immense, since the ruin of her agriculture and trade 
may be partly attributed to tho banishment of so largo a 
part of the industrious population. 

Literature.—li caouothe supposed that llio duscciulunts 
of a people who had beeu the passionate lovers of scieiicu 
should be entirely devoid of a literature of their own. Thoro 
is every reason to suppose that books on all subjocts were 
written and circulate among them ; and Uie discovery 
lately made (see an article in the Britith and Foreign lie- 
viea. No. XV.) m the Ulyaries of Spain of several works 
written in Spanish, but with the Arabic character, all be¬ 
longing to the Morucoe% provee to wbat extent literature 
was cultivated even among that persecuted and degraded 
race. 

We are told that the libraries of the Escuiial and Madrid 
contain upwards of a hundred of these manuscripts, which 
are also eaid to exist in other public libraries of Euroiw 
confounded with the Arabic manuscripts, owing to tho cir¬ 
cumstance of tbeir being written in tbe same characters. 
Tbeir contents are poems, chiefly on sscred history; descrip¬ 
tions in prose of Ckjrdova, Granada, Seville, and otoer cities 
of Spain, such ae they ware under the sway of the Moham¬ 
medans ; books on religion and law; tranalations of the 
Korfin into Spanish; collections of recipes for tbe cure of 
all diseases, seErets at husbandry, eompUints against tbe 
Inouisilion and the eleiw, and iuneraries sliowing the road 
to DO taken, and the msguise and stratagems to be em¬ 
ployed iu o^er to leave Spain and take refuge in tho 
countries where tbe Mohammedan religion was prevalent. 

The language in which toaeo books are writtou is a pecu¬ 
liar dialMt or nuxture of Spawb and Arabic, varying ao- 
cordii^ V the age of the writorit and the patU m opaiu 
where they ware Some of tbe earliest specimens 

(fourteentn oeatory) are almost pure Arabic words with 
Spanish terminariMU and Spanish eonstntotioos. 

Many reasons infiueneed tbe Moriseoes thus to write a 
foreign language using tbeir own ebaraoters: first, and 
principally, that sort of superstitioua ravetence which all 
kastem people have for their letten, it being wall known 
that Synan Cbrietiana tua their own ebaraeton to write 
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Arabic, and that the Jcwi of our days write Portugueso 
and German with their own lettera; 2ndljr, the reipect 
in wliich Arabic rbnraetera are held by all Mohammedans, 
owing to the Kurftn being wrilleii in them; and srdly, the 
wish (o conceal from tbe eyes of monks and inquisitors 
their prayers and tracts concerning the Mohammedan reli* 
gion, in which they persevered notwithstanding their out¬ 
ward show of Christianity. It is likely also that books 
were written in this dialect for fear ^at Arabic would not 
he understood by the people fbr whom th^ were designed; 
since it is well known that, owing to their long stay among 
the Christians, and to orders prohibiting them tnm con¬ 
versing in Arabic, tbo Moriscoes at first corrupted their 
language, and finished by entinly forgetting tbeir native 
tongue, fur which they sub^tuted a mixture of Sponisb and 
Arabic called aljamia, which in afterUme became so sim ilar 
to tlio Spanish, at to bo easily understood by any person 
uimKiuainted with Arabic. 

(Blcita. De la Junta Rxj^tinn de lo» Morinetm, Valencia, 
1618 ; Mannol Carvajal, Jtnbelion y CanHgo de lot Morit- 
eat del Jieynode Grana^ fob, Malaga, 1610; Guarlalujara, 
KrpuUion de lot M(triteo* de B^Sa, 8vo., Pamplona, 
1614: NoHeet et Extraiit det 3fS8. de la Bibliolhimie 
da Hot, vob iv., Paris; British and Foreign Bevieto, No. 
XV.) 

MORLAIX, a town in France, in the department of 
Finistdre, situated at the Junction of the little rivers Rclec 
or Ossen, and Jaclo or Jarlo, on the road from Paris to 
Itrc&t, :t28 miles froiti Parrs and 34 from Brest. 

Mnrlaix(itr Breton, Montroulcs) is of antient but unknown 
origin. At an early mriod it was an object of contest 
lietucen the dukes of Bretagne and tho viscounts of L6on, 
and \Tas subsequently taken and retaken by the English 
und French in the civil contests of Bretagne in the mur- 
Iceiith century. It suflbred in tho religious wars of the 
sixleeiilh century, and submitted to Henri IV., a.d. 1594. 

'file tiiwn is agreeably situated on tbo side of two bills, 
and is cleaner than the generality of the Breton towns. It 
has gome wide and good streets. Tho united stream of the 
()s.srn and Jaclo is colled Uio Moriaix river, and is navi¬ 
gable up til the town. It is a tide river, witli a rise of 12 
feet at high-water. Vessels of 400 tons can come up to the 
quays, wliich are faced with granite. Tbo houses on the 
quays arc well built, and have a colimnade, which serves for 
an Exchange. Tho river.above the quays, posses through 
a covered channel under tho town-haU (a largo building of 
the age of ].x)uis XIII.) and the grand place or great square. 
'J'horu is a castle to guard tho entrance of the river: and 
at tho mouth of tho river is a safe roadstead. The church 
of St. Martin is in modem style; that of St. Mathicu 
is remarkable for its steeple. There arc baths and a 
theatre. 

The population of Morlaix in 1831 was 7797 fur the 
town, or 9596 for the whole commune: in 1836 it was 9740 
for tho commune. The townsmim manufacture linens, 
woollen cloth, bats, paper, and gluo; there are tan-yariU 
and sugar-houses, and an extensive government snuff 
manufiictory. Considerable trade is earned on in linens of 
every kind, butter, tallow, bides (raw and dressed), honey, 
wax, paper, flax, hemp, com, seed, and cattle. It is the 
chief trading port of the department There arc twelve 
yearly fairs, one of whieb lasts eight days. There are several 
judicial and fiscal govemmeDt i^ces, and a froe-sehool for 
navigation. General Moreau wu a native of Morlaix. 

The arrondissement bu an area of 508 square miles, and 
comprehends fifty-eight communes; it is divided into ten 
cantons or districts, each under a justieo of the peace. 
The population in 1831 was 131,680; iB 1838 it was 
136,535. 

MORLAND, SIR SAHTJSL. Samuel Morland was the 
son of tbe Rev. Thomas Morland, of Sulhamatead-Bannii- 
tor, near Reading in Berkshire, and boro ■omewhere about 
the year 1695. He received his education at ^inobeeter 
school and Cambridge. He remained at Camlvi^io ft» ten 
years, but never to^ a degree. Soon after his o^artore 
from college, we find him sent on tbe (knohs embaiky to 
to the queen of Sweden in company with Whitelocke and a 
retinue of other gentlemen. Whtteleeke, in his Jogrbll, 
calls him * a very eivU man, and an exeelient sclKdir.*' On 
hia return. HorUod became assistant to Thnrloe, the secre¬ 
tary of Oliver Cromwell. He also took a Prominent part te 
the attemjR to relieve the sufferings of uie poor pew^ of 
Piedmont being ^p^ted * oomBdssionfr eztnoruatiy 


fbr tbedistribution of the eolleeted moneys’ by tho Protector, 
who also made him one of the clerks of tbe signet, in March, 
1065. 

Morland is said to have boon privy to tho plot usually 
known as Sir Richard Willis’s plot, and, as it is so inti¬ 
mately connected with Murland’s history, we give an ab¬ 
stract of tho narrative as arratiged by Bi^ in his ‘ Life of 
Ihurloe,’ although we think that it is far from being alto¬ 
gether supported by proper evidence. 

In the iMinningof the year 1659, Thurioo, Cromwell, 
and Sir Richard Willis formed a design of ruining King 
Charles at one blow, by sending over messengers witii plau¬ 
sible letters ‘ to invite him to come over in a single ship, 
with only his two brothers and a few more, to a certain port 
in Sussex, upon anappointedday, where they were promised 
to bo received and supporteil by 500 foot at their first land¬ 
ing, and 2000 horse within one after.' This plot was 
discussed in Thurloe's ofllce. when Morland was at fiis desk 
apparently asleep: Welwood says that Cromwell, when ho 
saw him, drew his sword, and was only dissuaded from 
despatching him on tho spot by the eamvst solicitation of 
Thurloc, who assured him that Morland bad sat up two 
nights together, and was certainly fast asleep. Disgusted 
at this proceeding. Morland immciliatcly determined to 
divulge tho plot to the king, which be diil by means of one 
Major Henshaw, who was then imprisoned in the Tower. 
The king, being thus cautioned, answered, that ‘ he could 
not bo ready so soon as the appoiuted day,’ which gave the 
three projectors some apprehension and suspicion of the 
discovery. Not being satisfied however aitli this answer, 
Willis was appointed to contrive other letters, urging his 
majesty ' to use expedition, and not lose so fair an oppor¬ 
tunity for bis happy restoration.’ Tho king answered, that 
he was not very well, or something that appeared so frivol¬ 
ous, that they justly concluded their whole project was dis¬ 
covered, aud Willis was suspected of having divulged it. 
Under these circumstances Willis sent for Morland, who 
went, not considering ft safe to decline (he meeting, but 
took two pistols with him. At the appointed place, he was 
met by another person, by whom he was conducted with the 
utmost caution into a dark deep cellar, where, by the light 
of a c-andle, ho saw Sir Richard by himself with a Bible 
before him. Sir Uichanl told him plainly that ‘ he had 
sent for him on account of the discovery of a secret of tho 
highest importance, which could not possibly be known to 
more than three persons beside himself.* Tlion, recounting 
the particulars, no laid his band upon tho Bible, and 
solemnly swore that be had not been tho discoverer, and 
requested him to do the same. Morland told him, * he was 
rewy to do so, if he would give him a reason why he should 
suspect him.* All this he did with such a rciiinrkabld' pre¬ 
sence of mind, that Wiliis was completely damped, and 
Morland escaped from further interrogation. In May, 1669, 
he went to tbo king at Breda, in Holland, who received 
him kindly, made him a knight, and soon aftcrwactls a 
baronet. 

Euhard, in his* Histoiy of England,' produces alctter from 
Sir Samuel to Willis, Uted March 10 , tOCO, in which he 
expressly denies the whole of tho abnro stateinciit; hiu 
Morland’s own testimony in hia autobiography is to the 
contrary: if he did write it at all, it was probably intended 
merely as a means of safety fVoui the wrath of Sir Richard 
Willis. • 

On (he restoration of Charles he was made master of 
moclianics to bis majesty, who also presented him with a 
medal as an ‘ honourable badge of hia signal loyally.’ He 
was soon afterwards made a gentleman of bis majesty's 
privy-chamber. 

In 1677 he took a lease of a house at Vouxliall. for 
twenty-one years, firam the heirs of Jane Vaiix. the daugh¬ 
ter of Guy Vaux. of gtjipowdcr celebrity. Tliis house was 
situated where Vauxnall Gardens now ora. Two years 
afterwards, he had a pension of 400f. wttled upon him, but 
embairusroents in hu affairs, owing to an imprudent max- 
rii^, obliged him to dispose of it. He afterwards removed 
to a bouse at Hammersmith, near the water-side, where he 
died, December 30, 1695, and was buried in Hammersmith 
elupel on January 6 of the following year. The three last 
years of bit life were mnt very wretchedly. Poverty and 
MSS of sight compellea him to rely almost aolely on the 
charity of>rdiblsfiop Tenison. In a letter dated March 5, 
1694, De cetuma him thanks fbr bis kindness, * which was 
fer greater,’ tays Sir Samuel, * than ludt a poor wretch aa 
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I could erer bopa for.’ Thu letter, vnttea when he wu 
blind, ia e ven carious relie, end is now preserved in the 
library at Lambeth Palace. John Evelyn, in his Diary, gives 
an inierestiog dciicriptibn of bim when suffering under thit 
accumulated load of misfortunes:—* 2dth Oou 1695. The 
arebbishop and myself went to Hammersmith to visit Sir 
Sumual Morland, who was entirely blind, a ve^ mortify* 
ing sight He showed us his invention of writi^, which 
was very ingenious, also his wooden calendar, which in* 
slruuted him all by feeling, and other pretty and useful in* 
Tcntiona of mills, pumps, &e., and the pump he had erected 
that serves water to his garden, and to pamngers, with an 
inscription, and brings from a filthy put of the Tliames, 
near it a most perfect and pure water. He had newly 
buried 200f, worth of musio-books, being, as he said, love 
songs and vanity. He plays himself pstums and religious 
hymns on the theorbo. The inscription which Evelyn 
refers to was on a stone-tablet fixed in the wall, and is still 

C rved; the following is a copy of it: * Sir Samuel Mor* 
s well, the useofi^ich lie freely gives to all persons: 
hoping that Aone who shall come after him will adventure 
to incur Goat displeasure by denying a cup of cold vrater 
(provided at another's cost end not tiieir own) to either 
neighbour, stranger, passeugor, or poor tiiinty beggar. Julv 
8 , 1605.’ 

Sir Samuel married three times; bo was divorced from 
his last wife in 1688. The monuments of bis two first 
wives are in Westminster Abbey. 

It now remains brielly to notice his WTitings and mcehaui- 
cal inventions. From sumo currespundeiice between Mor¬ 
land and Dr. John Pell, preserved in Birch’s colloction of 
manuscripts in the British Museum, it appears that Sir 
Samuel, as early os 1666, had intended to publish a work on 
the quadrature of cuirilinear spaces, and had aotuolly pro* 
ceedod to print a portion of ib when, fay the advice of the 
latter, be was persuaded to lay it aside altogether. In the 
rouf^h draft of a letter to Morland, dated Ajiril 7, 1666 , 
in giving his opinion on the portion of tho work already 
printed. Pull says, * Tho love which I bear to truth and to 
the author of those papers docs constrain me to desire that 
they rrily rest awhile unpublished.’ Morland not only 
yielded implicitly to his directions, but, in a letter written 
shortly aAerwards, he furnishes arguments against some 
projmitions in his own treatiso: * 1 sliould desire,’ says he 
to Pell, 'to bee ulloi'other mute, and to submitt to your 
judgement in all things.' Poll, in another place, informs us 
that two sheets of the work were actually printed. 

It was about tliii period that he invented his aritlime* 
iiesl machine, whiebho makes mention of in a letter dated 
May 13, 1666. He did not however publish an account of 
it before the year 1673, when. * by the importunity of 
his very good friends,* it was made public. Tho little 
work in which it is described ia illustretod with twelve 
plates, in which the different ports of tlie machine are 
exhibited. Its operations are conducted by means of dial* 
plates and small indices, moveable with a steel pin. By 
these means the four fiindamonlal rules of arithmetic are 
very readily worked, and, to use the author’s own words, 

' without charging the memory, disturbing the mind, or 
exposing the operations to any uncertainty.’ His ‘ Perpetual 
Almanac’is ^ven at the end, which was often printed 
separately. One copy of Morland's little book, now in tho 
Bpsseuion of Professor Davies of Woolwich, cont^iins a very 
OMiitifiil portrait of the author, but, with this exception, 
we have never seen an exemplar to distinguished. 

We are indebted to Morland for the speaking-trumpet in 
its present form, an account of which usefot instrument be 
pumished at London in 1671, under the title of* A Deicri]v 
tionef tbeTubaSteatorophoDics,an instrument of exoellent 
use os well by loa as by land.’ In this rare tract, consisting 
of eight Invsi^ be gives en ecoounl^f the various eqierf 
ments that be made befbre bia wslrutaent attained aoerUin 
degree of parfoetion. The lint trumpet that he eonsinieted, 
' aTthough,’ aaya Sir Saipue), ’ the idvontlm bad been long 
beforo Rested in my tbougbts,* was mub in glass in the 
yoar 1670, being about 2 feet 8 inbbes in len^^li, the die- 
meter of the greater end 11 indue, ahd that of the other 
end 2 | inches: ' with this,' he says, * 1 was heard speaking 
at a considerable diataoca by several persons,' sad found 
that it did very oonsi^erably multiply the vmee.’ After 
giving a description of some ex^rimeuts with otiwr 
trumpets, be enters into a pfailoaophio di^uisitioD .on the 
nature o(sound, and the beet form tff the speakihi-trumpet, 


which be Inves doubtful, and concludes with ‘ an account 
of tlie manifold uses ’ of his instrument, which aro very 
excusably exaggeraled: be appears also to have ov'errateu 
the power of liis trump«; for, in bis ‘Urim of Coiucionce,’ 
he says that he has no doubt but that it might bo improvod 
so as to carry the voice for the distance of ten uiilua. A 
French translation of Morland’s treatise was published at 
London in 167); and* in an advertisement prefixed, it is 
stated that Mortand’s tubes were sold by Muses Pitt, a 
bookseller in St Paul's Churchyard, at the price of 2L 5*. 
The inventiou excited much general interest at tho timo 
so Butler makes Hudilms say, 

■ 1 hsud 4 fenaUSbk voics. 

Load 41 Um Sti&torboule Buiaa.* 

Thera is one of Morland’s original trumpets, now pre¬ 
served in Trinity College library, Cambridge, about six feet 
long: it is in bad condition, and no one knew what it wus 
Ull very lately, whoa it wu identified by a member of the 
college. 

All former biognphen have asserted that ho inventeil 
the fire-enmne, but ns ought to be considered rather bu 
mprovsr tnan an invantor of that machine. As early ns 
2090, Cyprian Lucar, in his treatiso named ‘ Lucar-Sulace.' 
gave a doacription of a rude flre-ongine, which he designated 
by the name of a squirt, and which acted precisely on tbo 
principle of that instrument Evelyn also mentions a fire* 
engine invented by Greatorix in 1656, which wu ten years 
borore be saw the * queneb-fires’ of Sir Samuel. 

The principal objocts of Sir Samuel’s study were water- 
engine^ pumps, &0n which he carried to a high degree of 
perfection: his pumps brought water ftomBlackmorcPark, 
near Winkfield, to the top of Windsor Castle. A bill to 
enable him ' to enjoy the sole benefit of certaiu pumps an<l 
water-engines by him invented,' wu rend the first and 
second times in the House of Commons on the 12lUand 
13lb of February, 1674, but it did nut pass; he obtained 
however a patent for them in the course uf the following 
year. In 1697, two years after his deaiii, a tract by him 
was published at the expense of bis son. It is entitled 
* IIydrosla(iia,or Instruclions eonceming Waterworks,’ and 
cuiitaiiis an account of his various methods of raising water, 
besides tablet of square and cube roots: from tliu close of 
Joseph Morland’s prefkce, it appears that many of hi^ 
father's works were left unpublished. There is also a 
treatise by Sir Samuel, in the Harleian collection of maiiii- 
scripts, which it entitled * Elevation des Eatix, pur ionic 
sorte do Maohines, reduite & la roesuro, an poids, ct it ):\ 
balance: Ihusented k sa imtjute trvs Uhr6liennv.'1 Ch 3: at 
page 25 commences a very i&ort tract on the stcam'enginc, 
entitled ‘ Tlie Principles of the New Force of Fire invculinl 
by Cbev. Morland in 1682, and presonlcd to his must 
(Kristian Mjiyesty, 1683,’and these principles aro explained 
as follows 

* Water being converted into vapour by the force of Are, 
these vapours shortly require a larger space (about 200 U 
times) than the water before occupied, and, rather tboii 
be constantly confined, would split a cannon. But being 
duly regulated according to the rulu of statics, and by 
science reduced to mouure, weight, and balance, then they 
bear their lood peacefully (like good horsu), and thus 
become of great use to mankind, particularly for raising 
water, acoomng to the following table, which shows ihe 
number of ponn^ that moy bo raised 1600 times per hour 
to a height of six inches by cylinders half filled with water, 
as well as the difierent diameters and depths of the said 
cvlindort:’ theh follows his table of the effects of different 
sised cylinders. This evidently indicates a perfect know¬ 
ledge of the subject, aiid, to bis great credit also, let it not 
be forgotten that be Hsa emreetly stated tbe increase of 
volume which water ocenpies ia a state of vapour, which 
mutt have been the result of experim^t: bis researches 
however seem to have had little influence on tbe progress 
of the prietimil epplioation of steam. 

In 1658 he pUDlJahed his ‘ History of the EvaugcUcal 
Churchos Of PMiaonl,^ which was drawn up at tlie request 
of Archbishop'Usher, but it hi not a ten oreditable pe^r- 
formtuuie. According to Beirgbem, in b(e ‘ Bibli<^t^)l^Ia 
Matbemstica,’be'wfote * artictes and rulsa for the better 
government df his majesty’s fotOM by land, during this 
presont war.' His * Doctrine of Inter^ both Simple and 
Compound,* published in 1679, is a very praiseworthy 
little volutM'and tbe J^lee are veryieeuratelv calculated; 
but his *mw llole for tbe'S^tioa of J^ments* is 
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erroneous. Another tract by faun, consisUnit of four leaves, 
and entitled ‘ The Count of Po^’s Method of Delineating 
all manner of Fortifications (ReKular and Irregular) from 
the exterior PoUgone reduced to English Measure and con¬ 
verted into Hcrcotectonio Isnca,’ was publisbed in 1672, in 
Venn's' Military and Martial DiscipUne.’ The ' Urim of 
Conscience ’ was written during his blindness, Md is s rery 
singular piece of composition: it oontaine letleotions on the 
fallen state and insi^ifioance of man, and the uncertainty 
of life. By one of his letten to Arehbisbop Teniion, dated 
2Bth of July, 1688, and preserved in the aiebiepisoopal 
libratT at Lam both, it appears that he onoe bad an intention 
of publishing the first six books of Euolid for the use of 
public schools. 

Morland is said to have written a treatise on the baro- 
motcT, which waa answered by Lord North in another 
tract on the same sabjeet. He is also said to have invented 
the capstan to heave up anchors, but he must be eon- 
siilcrea rather an improver than the inventor of that 
moohino: tho same remark will apply to various other 
porformancot, which have elsewhere mn attributed to him. 

In tho library at Lambeth Palaoe is an autobiography 
uf Sir Samuel Morland, written by him in the latter part 
of his life, together with several other letters and papers: 
it is from this original source that we have licre given 
several particulars never before published. We have also 
made use of the biography of Sir Samuel in Chalmers's 
' Biographical Dictionary,' which is a good piecu of bio¬ 
graphy, considering that be bad no foundation to rest on; 
as also of a separate account of his lift, writings, and in¬ 
ventions, by J. O. Halliwell, Esq., which was published at 
Cumbridgo a short time ago. 

MORLAND, GEORG^ was tho son of Henry Robert 
Morland. an indifferent painter, from whom ho ruceircil his 
first instructions, but very soon surpassed his roaster. He 
first painted lan^apcs and one or two small converaatioii 
pieces: his favourite subjects however were domestic ani¬ 
mals, horses, dogs, pigs. &C., which he painted in a masterly 
manner. In the exhibition of the Royal Academy in 1701 
ho had a picture representing the interior of a stable, with 
horses,draymen, &c.> larger than a half-length: it is an 
excellent performance, and may perhaps bo considered os 
his mnsicrpiere. Morland was a perfect master of tho mo- 
chaiiistn of tho art. With a correct for effect, he ob¬ 
served and cxcimtcd with equal rapidity; and though 
witliout imagination, rendered hia subjects interesting by 
faithful expression of their essential character and pictu¬ 
resque arrangement, Edwards ragrela that' his low snd 
vulg.or propensities led him into society ill calculated to 
improve his mind or manners.' But Fuseli says, ‘It is 
surely ono of the favourite paradoxes of the an to wonder 
at tho association of a man's favourite objects of amusement 
with his favourite objects uf study. It would be a disgust¬ 
ing idea, if it were a possible one, that the man who, with 
congenial utiafoction, spends the day in pencilling, to a de¬ 
gree of deception, a aow amid her litter, could long for the 
recreation of elegant society in the evening.' Morland waa 
born in 1764, and ^ed in 1804, at the early age of 40. 

MORLEY, THOMAS, one of the most distinguished of 
our early eomposera, and authw of the first regular treatise 
on the art of moaic that appeared in the English language, 
was horn probably about the middle of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, but the exact time is unknown; indeed, our informa¬ 
tion concerning him is remarkably scanty, the celebrity of 
his works being considered. All that is known of this 
eminent professor is nthered ttom Wood, who, in his 
Atkenw Otconiennt, tells us that he wu a disciple of Birdo, 
to whom he dedicated bis book in very reverential and 
affectionate terms; that be obtained a hwhelor's d^ree in 
1598, and waa sworn into hia- plm os gentleman of the 
royal chapel in 1883. He died, Burney nipposea, in or 
near the year 1604. 

Morley produced many oompoeitiont that ire still well 
known, among wbioh are, canaonets of different kinds, par¬ 
ticularly for two voic^ madrigals for five voioes, and aervim 
and antbema. deluding the fine Fimeral Strvice publiahed 
in Dr. Boyce's collection, the first that waa set to the words 
of oar reformed litttrgy. He also publisbed CvniOrt Ltf 
sons, made by divert txyuitiU mthor*, Jbr lis 
in$iTumerU* to jAay fogstilsr, our., ih» TtM» iMta, Rsn- 
dorot Citiemo, Bate-Viol, Fltdt, and Treblt-VicL Snd 
edition, 1611. He likewise collected and edited thatool* 
leeUoniofiimiliaitomadrigalisIs, The Triwnp/tt (ff Oriana, 
P. a, No. 963. 


1601. In ^een Elixahelh's Virginal Book are five setsof 
lessons by Morley. But the work on which his fame is 
chiefly built is that alluded to above, A PUiiiui md Emit 
Intr<Muction to Practical kfutieite, fob, 1597, which conti¬ 
nued in use above a century and a half, and is still read 
and esteemed by most woU imucated musicians; for though 
it contains much that is become obsolote, and the language 
has all the ouaintness, amounting often to obaourity, of tlio 
period at which he wrctc. yet it exhibits a full knowlcdgo 
of the subject, great acumen, a bold spirit, and much curi¬ 
ous learni^. It was translated into the t^rman language 
by John Casmt Treat, a profound musician of the 17th 
century; and the aeientiuo Florentine patrician, Doni, 
mentions the author as il enidito mueieo Jnglete. 

Morley obtained of Queen Elisabeth an exclusive patent 
for the printing of music, undot which William Barley 
published most of the music books that appeared during its 
continuanoo. This was granted in 1598, in lieu most pro¬ 
bably of some bounty which ought to have been forth¬ 
coming from the privy-purse of the discerning but parsi¬ 
monious queoo. 

Hawkins and Burney, it has been truly remarked, have 
in their histories failed to do justice to tiio compositions of 
Morley; indeed each of these writers is at vanance with 
himself in criticisiiig tho ^oductioiis of one of the earliest 
and greatest of our musicians. Neither has selected w 
specimens of bis works the most original and agreeable of 
them, a fact only to be accounted for by supposing that 
Hawkins bad a taste for what is now thought uncouth, 
and that Burney's prejudice against the early English 
masters occasionally blinded bis judgment. 

MORMON, llliger's name for a genus of Alcadte, Fra- 
terrula of Brisson. [Ante. vol. iii., pp. lOO, loi.] 

MORMOPS. Dr. Leach's name for a genus of Venper- 
liliottidte. [Chkiroptbea, vol. viin P- 34d 

MORNINGTON. GARRET. EARL OF. whoso claim 
to bo numbelw and ranked high among the compuwrs of 
tho British Isles is freely acknowledged, was born in the 
county of hloath in or about the year 1 720, and advanced 
from tlio dignity of an Irish baron, which ho inherited, to 
that of an carl, in 1760. Devoting much of his tireu to his 
favourite art, his life seems to liave been quite doniestio 
and devoid of those incklents which contribute so largoiy to 
the page of biography; but succesa of a very decided kind 
attended his cliief pursuit, and ‘ small indeed,' il has truly 
been said. * is the number of professors who, by their wo^ks, 
have arrived at the sarou rank in the art as that so fsirly 
gained and so inc-ontcstably possessed by the noble earl.’ 

All that wu know of the early history of this distin¬ 
guished nobleman is from a paper printed among the 
Mitc-eUanies of the Honourable Daiuus Barrington, 
whence wu derive tho following curious particulars. The 
carl’s father plav^ tolerably well on tlie violin, and by bis 
performance delighled the babe while yet in the nurse's 
arms. But even at that infantine period he seemed to be 
capable of distinguiih^g the difference between tolerable 
and excellent; for DuMurg, a celebrated violinist, being on 
a visit at the family seat, * the child would not permit him 
to take the violin from his father, till his little hands were 
held;' but having heard the professor, he did bis utmost to 
prevent the return of the instrument to hie father. Nearly 
at tlw same age ho could beat time to every piece of music, 
and the moat sudden changes in the meosure weru immedi¬ 
ately perceived and followed by him. From sheer ind^ 
lence hu never attempted to perrorra on any instnimont till 
hia ninth year: ho then took up the violin, and soon was 
able to play the second part in Corelli’s sonatas. Shortly 
after he attempted oomposition, and achieved a minuet 
which however evinc^ more enterprise than genius At 
fourteen he discarded the violin fi» the hartnichonl. About 
that time his fother ordered an organ for his chapel, telling 
his son that bo should at once have been appoints organist, 
iiad be been qualified. The instrument was finished in 
eighteen months, when it was found that tlw young dilo^ 
tante had folly igepared himself for tho situation which hia 
noble parent nu jocosely wished be could fill. TJnrelaxing 
in fail musical studies and labours. Lord Mornington so dia- 
tinguished himself, that the University of Dublin conferred 
on Dim the degree of Doctor in Music, and subaequently 
elect^ him professor of that faculty. He died in 1731, 
and was succeeded by Richard, the present marquis of 
Wellesley. 

Lo^ Mormngton's pompositions m ohie^ vocal; some 
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are for tlie chorch, and aro to b« found in the choir-booka of 
St. Patrick's Cathedral. But he excelled moat in what is 
undeniably our own national music, the glee. His fuur- 
Tuiced glee, ‘Here in cool grot,* which gained the nld 
prizo-moilal given by the Catch Club in 1779. is a work of 
flrat-rate gonius^is a masterpiece. ‘Gently hear me, 
oharming maid t* another of the same kind, nublished in 
'Warren’s 25tb collection, is, it has been truly said, * overflow¬ 
ing with taste and feeling.’ ‘Come, fairest nymph,' likowiso 
fur four voices, bos always been, and most likely will 
continue to bo, admired for its brilliancy and akill; nnd 
‘ O, bird of eve,’ a gloa for five voices, is, though short, one 
of the most elegant effusions that vocal &nnony can 
boast. 

‘But,’it IS remarked by a writer in the Harmonfeon, ‘ho¬ 
nourable to Lord Momington, oontidered os a man of genius, 
os were tbo praisos bestowed on what wo venture to call the 
offspring of his muse—praises wherein the succeeding age 
joined, and which the present has repealed—the glory that 
oneirclei his name derives its liigliost lustre from the acts of 
his own imiaediale progeny: nnu of the most accomplished 
statesmen of the period in which we live, and the greatest 
genonl that this or any ow ever produced, owo to him their 
existence.' And it may fairly be presumed, we will add, 
that probably to tbo forming of their minds, to his cant of 
their education, they are indebted for that correctness of 
judgment and cne^y of action which bavo so much distin¬ 
guished both. 

MOROCCO. [Marocco.] 

MOROSI'NI, an illustrious family of Venice, wlilch had 
scverul doges and other distinguished individuals among its 
roembm. Paul Morosini, born in 14l>G, wroto an ‘ Apology ’ 
for tho Venetian government, nnd other works. Andrea 
Morosini, who diofl in 16I8,wtutu a continuation of Puruta's 
* History of Venice,’ down to tho year 16lli. But tho most 
illustrious of tho family is Francesco Morosini^ho was born 
in IGIR, served in tbo navy of the republic against the Turks, 
nnd was appointed commander of the fleet in 1651, and gone- 
ruloQ-cIfief for the defence of Candia against the Turks. He 
maiie a most gallant resistance against very superior forces, 
and at lost concluded an honourable capitulation with tlw 
grand-vizier Coprogli in 1C69. [Camiia.] Ou his return 
to Venice, his conduct, having bran made the subject of an 
inouiry, wus fhllv justified. 

In IGDi. war having broken out again between Venice 
and-the Porto, Mtwosini was appointoil captain-gcnorul of 
all tho forces of the republic. After sailing to Corfu, ho 
attacked iiiid took the Island of Santa Maura, and also the 
town of Prevesu on the coast of Epirus, lii tbo following 
ear he landed in Ibe Morea with lO.flUO men, look Uotoa 
y storm, and, being joined by tho Mainotes, took Calamata, 
and defeated a Turauh army which was sent against him. 
In the year oftor he took Navorino and Modon, defeated 
the seraskier, and gained possession of Napoli after an ob¬ 
stinate defence. In 1687 ho ^pun defeated the auraskier 
in a pitched battle near Patras, an# seized his standard. 
This victory was followed by the reduction of Patras, Lo- 

t ianto, Corinth, and the whom of tho Morea. Morosini then 
anded at the Pirtuus and attacked the Acropolis of Athens. 
It was in this siege that a shell, thrown by the Venetians, 
foil on tho Parthenon, where the Turks had deposit ed their 
powder, and portly destnyed it. The Turkish garrison then 
surrendered. 

In 1688 Morosini landed on the island of Eubma, but 
was obliged to ro-embark bis troopsrpwing to the malaria 
fever having broken out in his camp. That tame year the 
doge Oiustiniani died, nnd Morosini, though abrent, was 
elmted in bis place, retaining his command m the Levant, a 
thing unutusd in theauspioious aristocracy of Venice. In 1689 
Morosini returaod to Venice; the senate in a body went to 
meet him at sea, and stoorted him in triumph to the land¬ 
ing-plow at thesquaraef St. Mark, amidst the sMlamations 
of the whoie popnlatioD. This waa a proud day ibr Venioe, 
the last day of triumph in her histonr of a thousand years. 
A few yean after, Honwini, then oM aniHsDfinn, was sent 
again to the Mores, when illnoss terminated his glorious 
career, at NaupUa, in 1693. A statue of bronze was erected 
to him in the liall of tfa£ Oonneil of Ten. In imitation of 
the great captains of antiquity, the adjunct' Peloponne- 
siacus' was added to bi| name. His tomb it in the church 
of S. Stefano at Venice,'with the inscription,' FranoiMi 
Xauroceni Peloponnesiaci Venotiarum Prineipis Ossa.’ 

. MOHOXyiiC ACID, or MORIC ACHD, woa dis¬ 


covered by Klaproth, combined with lim^ on 'the bark of 
the Monu AUxx, or white mulberry. It is obtoined by d» 
composing the natural moroxylate of lime by acetate of 
lead; ond then decomposing this salt by sulpburio acid; 
sulphate of lead being precipitated, tbe rooroxylic acid 
remains in solution. Some doubts are however entertained 
whether it is a psenliar acid. 

MC^RPHIA, the first discovered of s numerous end 
important class of vegetable producta, or alkalis, sometimes 
termed alkaloids. It was obtained in 1803 by Sertuorner, 
a German chemist, from opium, in which it exists in 
combination with a peculiar vegetable acid, tho meoonic 
acid, and probably also with sulphuric acid. 

Various processes havo been proposed for obtaining 
morphia: the ‘ London PharmocopcBia* directa a solution 
of opium to be deoomp^d by chloride of lead, by which 
moconate of lead and a little sulphate are precipitated, and 
hydroohlorate of morphia remains in solution: by evapo¬ 
ration it is obtained in crystals, which are to be decoloured 
by treatment with animal charcoal; when again crystallized, 
and decomposoil by ammonia,the precipitate obtained, winch 
is mor|>bja, is to be sgain converted into bydrocblorale by 
dissolving it in hydrocblorie aoid; and this, when again 
decompwed by ammonia, yields morphia in a slate of con 
sidoraulo purity 

Another process consists m adding ammonia to a con¬ 
centrated a(|ucous solution of opium, by which meeonato of 
ammonia is formed, and remains in solution; while the 
moriihia, mixed with narcotino, is precipitated: thesu ore 
fio]iaratecl by digestion in proof spirit at a temperature of 
about 190^ or IJU", which dissolves most of the narcotiiiu 
and colouring matter; the morphia is then dissolved in 
boiling alcohol, from which it crystulUzos as the spirit 
cools. 

Anotlier method, proposed by Drs. Gregory and Roliert- 
son, is that of decomposing tho aqueous solution of opium 
by moans of chloride of calcium. Meconale of lime is thus 
precipitated, and hydroelilorate of morphia left in solution; 
this, by treatment with animal chorcoal and repuatcl 
crystallization, is rendered pure, oud morphia may be ob¬ 
tained from it by ammonia. 

Tile properties of morphia are, that it is precipitated in a 
flosculent state, which, on standing and stirring, assumes a 
crystalline appearance: it is colourless, and its tustu is bit ter. 
Acconling to Berselius, it is insoluble in cold water; and 
boiling water dissolves rather more than I-IOUlli of its 
weight, the solution on cooling yielding crystals; tho hut 
solution possesses the alkaline properly of turning turmeric 
paper brown. Morphia is soluble in 46 parts of cold an¬ 
hydrous alcohol, and in •'10 parts when it is boiling; it is 
dissolved also by the volatile and fixed oils, but in cether it 
is nearly inw^ble. Solution of potash and soila take it up 
in considera^ quantity, but ammonia in small proportion. 
When heated strongly, it omits a resinous smell, smokes, 
and burns with a lively red flame, and leovos charcoal. 

The alcoholic solution yields crystals by spontaneous 
evaporation; they have a pearly luitro, and their primary 
form is a right rhombic pnsm. 

Morphia has been several times subjected to analysis; 
the results are not vary difieront from each other: it its 
anhydrous state it appear^ to consist of— 

Eighteen equivalents of hydnwen . 18 or 6*33 
Thirty-four equivalents of carbon . 204 71‘83 

Six equivalents of oxygen ... 48 16*90 

One equivalent of azote ... 14 4*94 

Equivalent « .284 100* 

Tbe crystals contain two equivalents of water, or oonsist 
of— 

One equivalent of morphia . . 2S4or94’04 

Two equivalents of water ... 18 fi'96 


Equivalent . • 302 100* 

Morphia ia ^bablv tbe moat active principle of opium, 
but being so very slintly soluble in water, it is never used 
alone medicinally; nevlng however, like other alkalis, 
atHnity4br acids, it readily combinee with them and forms 
salts, which ere now extensivdy used in medkins. 

The acetate and hydrochlorate of morphia are those salts 
wUoh aro umially employed medioiDiilly; tbe bydioobloraie, 
OB has been just stated, ia prepared by diasrivuig tbe alkoL 
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in dilute hydrochloric acid, and, after eraporation, alloving 
the uU to cryttallise. 

Hydrochlorate of morphia, frequently eallod muriate of 
iiinrpbio, w a cvlourieso, inodurouB. bitter salt, which crystal¬ 
lize* in plumose acicular crystaU; it is soluble in IG to 
20 times its v^ht of water; and when boiling water is 
saturated with it, a crystalline mass is formed as it cools; 
it is alw dissolved by alcohol. When exposed to a reel 
bout, it is totally decomposed and dissipated. It consists 
of— 

Olio equivalent of hydrochloric acid 37 or 11*52 
Ouoequivtdent of morphia . . 284 88*48 


Equivalent . 321 100 * 

In the state of crystals it contains water, and appears to 
consist of 

Olio oquiv. of hydroclilorate of morphia 32) or 85*6 

Six e(|uivalunts of water . . 54 14*4 

Equivalent . 375 100* 

Acetate of morphia is prepared by dissolving Ihealkuli 
in the scid, and evaporating the solution so that crystals 
may form; these are not liowevcr very readily procured, 
and by the evaporation of the solution a part of the acid is 
siimclimes dissipated, and a portion of the acetate, suffering 
partial decomposition, is rendered insoluble in water. 

Tlic crystals are in the form of colourless radiating 
iicdUes, which are very readily dissipated hy exposure to 
lie.il; and, like the otlier salts of morphia, llio acetate is dC' 
roniposed by ammonia, potash, and soda, &c., the morphia 
being precipitated. 

Acetate of tnorphio, supposing it to be anhydrous, is pro¬ 
bably composed of 

Olio equivalent of acetic acid . 51 or 15*23 

One equivalents of morphia . 284 84‘77 

Equivalent . 335 lUO* 

It bus not been determined whether the crystals contain 
water. 

Morphia combines with other acids to fivm salts; the 
niocoiiatc of morjihia, which is the natural salt existing in 
npiuiii. does not crystallise; it is soluble in water and in 
alouhoh Sulphate of morphia crystallises in needles ac- 
cuiiitiluteil in bundles; it is soluble in about twice its weight 
of water. Bisulphato of morphia is procured by supersalti* 
rilling tho neutral salt with sulphuric acid; tho excess of 
acid is to ha removed by sothur, which does not dissolve tho 
bi^alt. Nitrate of morphia is obtained by dissolving tho 
alkali in llio arid; it assumes at first a fine docp orango 
ruluiir, which afterwards becomes yellow, and, by tho con- 
tiiiueil action of the nitrio acid, oxalic acid^ procured; 
when however dilute acid is used, a neutral salt is procured 
in the form of stellated crystals. It is tolublo in li part of 
water. Phosphate of morphia crystaftites in cubes, or in 
radiating bundles, when tho acid ii in oxccss. 

The general properties of the salts of moiqihia and the 
nieuiis of detecting their presence ore, first, when nitric 
acid is dropped on erystalluted morphia, a bright red or 
orange colour is the result; when morphia or any of its 
salts are acted on by a neutral solution of sesquioxide or 
sesquichlorideof iron, a fine blue colour is the result, which 
disappears when an excess of aeid is added, and resppoars 
when it is saturated. Lassoigne proposes to delect the 
presence of the salts of morphia by evirating the siis- 
poctod solution at a temperature of 212 . and the residue 
treated with alcohol dissolves the salt of morphia, and pro* 
bably some other matters which may have been mixed with 
it; uy spontaneous evaporation of the alooholio solution 
the salt of morphia crjntoUixea; flrom tiiese, redissolved, 
ammonia throws dbwn a precipitate whidi is reeognised to 
bo morphia by its bitter tasto, alkaliuitv, edubility in alw- 
ho], and loM by the action of iodio acid. OUiar vegetable 
alkalis combine with iodic add to form iodates; but wheh a 
solution of io^ acid is brought into oontaot with morphia 
or its sidts. the liquid assumes a reddish brown eolonr, end 
exhales the peeulW smell of iodine, and its presence may 
also be detected by slsnb. Acootdisg to derullaa vriio 
proposed this test, a min of morphia in 7000 gfatna of 
water mv be detected V ib [Papavxb.] 

MORrHNUS, Cuvier's name for a genus of Fideonidee. 
rFaLCONtaB, vol. x., p. 176.] 

. HORF&OIXXIY. ptfxialionrtfofia or Puam.] 


MORRIS DANCE. Douce, in a dissertation on the 
antient English Morris Dance at the end of the second 
volume of his' inustratioos of Shakspere,' aftinoa that both 
English and foreign glossaries uniformly ascribe the origin 
of this dance to the Moors; although the genuine Moorish 
01 Morisoo dance was, no doubt, very dinerent from the 
European Morris. Strutt, in bis ‘Sports and Pastimes of 
the People of England,' has cited a passoffe ftom the play 
of'Variety,' 1649, in which the Spanish Monaco is men¬ 
tioned ; and this, Mr. Douce adds, not only shows tho legi¬ 
timacy of the term Morris, but that the real and' uncorrupted 
Moorish dunce was to lie found in Spain, whore it still con¬ 
tinues to delight both natives and foreign^ under the name 
of the ikndango. The Spanish morris also danced at 
puppet-shows by a nersoii habited like sMoor, with casta¬ 
nets: and Junius bus infurmcil us that the morris-daiiccrs 
usually blaekonod their faces with soot, that they might the 
better pass for Moors. 

It has been supposed that the morris-dance was first 
hrunght to Englena in the timo of Edward III., when John 
of daunt returned from Spain (I’eck’s Memoir* r>/Mi7<or/, 
p. 135); but it is more prubablo that wc had it from otir 
Gallic neighbours, or oven from the Flemings. Few if any 
vestiges of it can be traced beyond the reign of HuurvVIl., 
about which time, and particularly in that of Henry Vlll., 
tho churchwardens' accounts of numerous parislies show 
that the morris-dance made a cousiderablo figure at puro- 
chinl festivals. 

The hobby-horse, which once performed the principal 
character in the danco, was a light frame of wicker-work, 
furnished with a pasteboard head and ncekof a liorsc. This 
was buckled round the waist, and covered with a foot-cloth 
which reached to tho ground, and concealed at once the 
legs of the performer and Lis juggling apparatus. Thus 
c(|uippud, he pranced and curvetted in all directions^ neigh¬ 
ing, and exhjjiiting specimens of boistenius and burlesque 
horsemanship. Besides the hobby-horse, there were, the fool 
or bufl'oon of the party; May or maid Marian, and her 
paramour a friar; a serving-man, a pi]ier, and two Muris- 
cocs. The dress oftlicsc personages is described by Fletcher 
in his ‘ Women Pleased,’ when be says,— 

* WliFte itrr your WIU Iheo, 

Your rtnsn.ynur rlblmod^fVaetul. ood yoQr clotn upklu*. 

Your Dotegay lu yvor b«W piDQ*d up?' Uc, 

The napkins are still used in what remains with us bf the 
morris-danro. Gifford remarks, ‘When tho right good-will 
with which these persons capered is taken into considem- 
tion, the clean napkin, whicn was never emitted, will not 
appear the least necessary part of the apparatus.’ Thus 
Clod, in the mosquo of ‘The Gipsies,’ observes, ‘Tiiey 
would be tnorris-dancers by their gingle, but they have 
no napkins,' Maid Marian was the lany or queen of the 
Mav. 

(Douce's Jl/uitruHom of Shaktpfre <utd of Antient 
Mannera ; Brand’s Pajmltir Antiquitiee, 4to. cd., vol. i, pn. 
206 , 209; Strutt's Sport* and Ptulimee, 4to.; Giffotd^s 
lien Jonaon, vol. ii., pp. 50, 51.) 

MORRISON, RfJuERT, the first Protestant missionary 
to China, was born at Morpeth, Northumberland, Januaiy 
5, 178*2. His parents wera respectable and worthy persons 
in humble life. After receiving some clcmcnlary instruc¬ 
tion in English, writing, and arithmetic, in a school 
ooiiductcd by a maternal unele at Newcasllo, ho was ap- 
preniicod at a very early ago to his (kther. In 1709 he 
commenced a course of relisious roading and st^y. In 
1801 he studied Hebrew, Latin, and theology, under tho 
supcrintondenco of a Presbyterian minister of the town, by 
whom he was introduced, in 1803, to tho committee and 
tutors of Hoxton (now Hifjhbury) Academy, as a fit person 
to be received into that institution. In Maj', 1804, he 
offered bis servieetasamiMioiiary to the London Missionary 
Society, and being accepted, he removed ftom Hoxton to 
the Miulon College at Geeport. In August, 1805, he com¬ 
menced the Btu^ of Chinese under a native tetjfoer. In 
January, 1807, He was ordained as a missionary, ana in Sep¬ 
tember of the same year he arrived at Outon. Be(^ 
leaving England he bod procured from Uie British Museum 
n * Harmony of tho Gospels,' and the 'Pauline ^iatlcis,' 
translated into Chinese by an unknown Roman Catholic 
Missionary; and the Royal Asiatie Society lent him a 
manuscript Latin and Chinese dictionary. In. 1808 Mr. 
Morrison was appointed translator to the Sut India Com¬ 
pany's foolery at Canton. In 1810 tbe foeta of the Apvstles 
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in CliineM, wbiob he hid brought with him, were printed* 
after he had carefully reviicd and amended the text. In 
1811 a Chinese gntnnnar, which Itc iiad prepared about 
three yean bofure, was sent to Bengal to be printed, but 
after many delays, it did not issue from the press until 
1815, when it was printed at Seraropore, at the o:^nae of 
the East India Company. In 181S the Gospel of St. Luke 
in Chinese was printed, and bv tbo beginning of 1814, tho 
whole of tbo New Testament being ready fur the preas, the 
£aat India Company sent out a press and materials, and a 
printer to superintend the printing of the work. In 1813 
the London Missionary Society scut out the Kev. (aflcr- 
wards Dr.) Milne to assist Morrison, and they proceeded 
witlitlietranslatidhof iheOldTebtameut. .In 1815 the Book 
of Guiiesis and tifa' Psalms wore printed. In the following 
year (he Chinese dictionary was finished, and before the 
end of 1831 was printed by the East India Company at a 
cost of 15,000/. In 18)7 the university of Glasgow con- 
ferrod upoh Mr. Morrison the degree of D.D. Tho Anglo- 
Ciiinose CoUego, for Chinese otiJ English youth, which he 
had projected, was also roiniuonced. JIo published in tbo 
Hame year * A View of China for Philolosiiai Purposes* in 
English, and a translation of Morning and Evening Pi-ayers 
of iho Church of England' into Chinese. The translation of 
the Bible was completed in 1818. From 1810to I8IB the 
British and Foreign Bible Society had voted the sura of 
6000/., at seven different times, to assist in the printing and 
publication. Thu Old Testament formed 21 vols. 12mo. 
The Book of Job and the Historical Books were translated 
by Dr. Milne, and the other portions by Dr. Morrison. Of 
llio Now Tostanoent Dr. Morrison Lad translated Iho four 
(rospels, undiVom Hebrews to tbo end. In 1824 Dr. Mor¬ 
rison came to England, and was introduced to King George 
IV.. to whom he presented a copy of the Scriptures in 
Chinese. During his visit he endeavoured to promote the 
study of Chinese literaturu in England. His lint wife, 
wiiom he married in 180S, having died in I8fl, he married 
Miss Armstrong, of Liverpool, iii I82G, and soon after¬ 
wards sailed ibr China, llis time was now occupied in 
preaching, translating, superintending thu distribution of 
printed works, and promoting education. In 1832 ho 
wrote to bis friends in England:—* I have been twenty- 
five yean in Cliina, and am beginning to see the work pros¬ 
per. By the press we have been able to scatter knowledge 
far and wide.’ In the midst of these occupations Dr. Mor¬ 
rison died, August 1, 1634, at Canton. His coadjutor, Dr. 
Miloe, wlio died some time before, said of Morrison, that 
' his talenta ware rather of the solid than tbo showy kind ; 
fitted more fbr continued labour than to astonish by sudden 
bursts of genius; and bis well-kuown cmiliun fitted him 
for a station where one false step, at the boginning, might 
have delayed the work for ages.’ 

Tlie translation of the scriptures, (he great object of Dr. 
Morrison's life, was given to Uic world * not as a perfect 
translation.’ Dr. Morrison says he sludiod ‘fidelity, per¬ 
spicuity, and simplicity;* ‘common words being proferrod 
to classical ones.’ The authorised English version was fol¬ 
lowed. Eh, Morrison always explicitly slated that the Chi¬ 
nese manuscript in the British Museum was * Uio foundation 
of the New Testament;’ which, ho says, *1 complutud and 
^ited.' 

The tiunslatora contemplated the improvement of their 
work at some future perioik ‘ expecting that they should be 
able to sit down together and revise the whole.' This expec¬ 
tation was never realised; Dr. Milne died in 1822, and the 
correctifin of errors and the verbal alterations made l^ Dr. 
Morrison were not of great importance. TheNewTesta- 
inont remains in much the same state as it wu in 1814, and 
the Old Testament ^ it was in 18i0. Towards the latter 
part of his life. Dr. Morrison became more and more con- 
firmed ip the necessity of a tlwcough revision, and bo 
antieipalM the probability of this being eOected by his son, 
who bowevv. on tbo death of his fatner, was selected to 
succeed him as the Innslalor to the Superintondents of 
British IV^e at Canton, and could not tboMfore devote his 
time to this object. It is no dispar^meat to Dr. Mor¬ 
rison to amert, that this revision of liis work is neosMarv: 
it is a first version into the most dit&eult language in the 
world. 

Two converted Cbinase of literary abHitiea have given 
the following opinions of its merits. One of them says it 
exhibits a great number of redundancies and taotoleglaa 
wbieh noder the moaning obKure.’ The otbar finds .it 


'exceedingly verbose,containing much foreign phraseologj; 
BO contrary to the usual stylo of our books, that tbo Chinese 
cannot tburougbly understand tbo meaning, and fluently 
refuse to look into iU* These opinions are Uken from a 
work entitled' Chino, its State and Prospects,* by Mr. Med- 
hursl, an active missionary who succeeded Dr. Morrison. 
The reader iarefemd fer a complete view of the auUect to 
Professor Kidd's ‘&itieal Essav’on Dr. Morrison^ lite¬ 
rary laboura. In December, 1836, a committee of tlie 
British and Foreign Bible Sooiety passed a resolution ‘ re¬ 
questing the Directors of the London Missionary Society 
to lake the necessary itopa ibr procuring such a revision of 
Dr. Morrison’s work as appears to havo been contemplated 
by the Dr. himself;’ wiin a prumiso of defraying all the 
ruasonabth expenses of the work. In February, 1837, the 
directors resolv^ upon taking ‘ the recommendation of the 
Bible Society into their surious consideration, in Uiv liu|)u of 
securing a careful revision of the existing version, at as 
early a lime as may be practicable.' Hero thu mattur ut 
pi'csout (August, 1839) rests. 

From 18iU to 1836. 751,763 copies of works, consisting 
of eight millkm pages, were printed in the Chinese anil 
Malay languages nt Canton, Malacca, Batavia. Penang, and 
Singapore. This includes 2075 complete Cbinosu Bibles, 
9970 New Testuraents, and 31,000 separate portions of Scrip¬ 
ture in Chineio. 

(Medhursl's' Chino‘Evangelical Magazine,' March and 
April, 1 835. ‘ Memoirs of tho Life and Correspondence of 
Hubert Morrison, D.D.. compiled by his widow,’ to which is 
appended,' A Critical Essay on the Literary Labours uf Dr. 
Morrisun,’ ^ tlie llev. S. Kidd, Professor of Chinese in tlio 
University College, 2 vola Svo., liond., 1839.) 

MCFAUIIUA, a genus of fishes of the order Malacojite- 
rygii and section S^lirachialeM. 

The Common Cod-fish may ho regarded as the type of 
this genus, which also contains the Haddock and several 
other species, all of which have the ventral fins pointed and 
lituateu under, or rather in advancu of, tliu pectorals, three 
dorsal fins, two anal fins, and the chin furnished with a 
barbule. 

The Common Cod {Morrliua vulgarit, Cuv.; Gadut 
JfoirAoa, Linn.) is usually about tUreo feel in length, but 
sbmotimes altains a much larger size, and weighs frunt 
sixty to seventy pounds. Tho upper ports of the head anil 
body are of an olive brown colour, rouitlcd with yellowisli; 
the under parts and the lateral lines are whitu, and the fins 
are dusky. The proportions of a s|>ucimen three feet in 
lenglii are as followsTlie length of the head compared 
with that of the body (not including the tail-fin) is as one to 
two and a half: the deiitli of the body is equal (o the length 
of tbo head; the first dorsal fin commences in a vcrtu-al 
lino just behind the origin of the pceluniU; tho second 
dorsal commences in a line over the anal opening, and ter¬ 
minates opposite the binder point of tlie first anal fin; the 
third dorsal and the second anal both commence and termi- 
nato in tho same vortical Hnu; tho tail is truncated. 

The Cod-fish is an inhabitant of the northern seas. In 
this country it is found on all parts of the coast; and ‘ in 
the United Kingdom alone this fish, in the catching, curing, 
the partial consumplioD, and sale, supplies em^ymonl, 
food, and profit, to tuousands of the bumau race.' 

The account of the mode of fishing Stc., given in that 
most excellent work the ' History of British Fishes,' is as 
follows: *— * The Cod-fish is very voracious, a favourablu 
circumstance fbr the fisbermen, who experience little 
difficulty in taking them with ilmost any bait, whenever a 
favourable locality is ascertained. Astbesefisliesgencrally 
inhabit deep water, iVom twenty-five to forty and even fifty 
fathoms, and feed near the ground on various smalt flsiios, 
worms, cmstaceat and toataoea, their capture ia only at¬ 
tempt^ with lines and books. Two sorts of lines, adapted 
fbr two ver^ different modes of fishing, are in common use. 
One mode is by deep-sea lines, called bultera, on tho Cornish 
coast; these are long linos, with books fastened at regular 
distances along their whole length by shorter and smaller 
cords called snoods: the snoods are six feet long each, and 
piao^ on the long line, twelve feet from each other, to pre¬ 
vent the hooks hemming entangled. Near the books these 
shorter Knes, or snoods, are urmed of separate threads 
loosely fMened together, to guard against the teeth of the 
fish. Some variations occur at different parts of the coast 
as to the number of hooks attached to the line, as well as in 
the length of tb snoodi but the distanoe on the long line 
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between two inoods it elwe^ double the length of the 
■nood itself. Buo}-*, buoy-ro]^ and anehort or grapplos, 
are fixed one to each end of the long lino. Tlie hooas are 
baited with eanddaunce, limpet, whellt, &o. The Unosare 
always laid, or, as it is termed, shot, across the tide, fur if 
the tide runs uwn the end of the line, it will forM the 
hooks together, uy which the whole tide’s fishing is irrocO' 
Torably lost; they are deposited genendly about the time of 
. slack water, between eaen ebb and flow, and are taken up 
or hauled for examination after baring been left Ibr about 
six hours, or one flood or ebb. 

'An improvement upon this more oommon plan was 
some years ago suggested by Hr. Cobb, who was sent to the 
Shetlandsby theCoromiSkioners appointed fur the Improve* 
mont of tho riabciies. He fixed a small piece of cork within 
a certain distanru of the liook (about twolvo inches), which 
suspended and iloalcd the bait so os to prevent its iUliitg 
on the ground, by which method the bait was more fteely 
shown to tho flsli, by the constant and variablo motion pro¬ 
duced upon it by tho tide. In the old way the bait was 
frequently hid from the fish by being covered with sea* 
weed, or was consumed by somo of tUu numerous stur-fish 
and crabs that infest tho ground. 

' The fishermen, when not engaged in shooting, hauling, 
or rebaiting the long lines, fish with hand-linos, armra 
with two liooks kept apart by a strong piece of wire: each 
fisherman manages two lines, holding une line in each hand; 
a heavy weight is attaclic<l to the lower end of the lino, not 
fur from the books, to keep the bait down near the ground, 
whero the fish principally feed. These two raotlcs of line- 
fishing arc proctUeil to a great extent noarlv all round the 
coast; and enormous quantities of cod, haadock, whiting, 
ctial-fisli, pollack, hake, ling, torsk, and uU the various 
flat-fish, usually called by the general name of white- 
fish, are taken. 

* Of cod-fish alone tho number taken in one day is very con¬ 
siderable : from four hundred to flvo hundred und fifty fish 
Itavo been caught on the banks of Newfoundland in ten or 
eleven hours by one man; and a master of fishing-vessels 
trading from the London market told mo that eight men 
fisiiiiig under his orders off the Dogger Bank, in twenty-five 
falLums water, have taken ciglity score of cod in one dav. 
Tltcso arc brought to Gravesend in stout cuttcr-riggea 
vessels of eighty or one hundred tons burthen, called store- 
boats, built for this tniflic, with a large well, in which tho 
fish are preserved olive; and of these a portion is sent up 
to Billingsgate market by each night tide. 

* Well-Iwals, for preserving alive the fish taken at sea, 
camo into uso in this cuuntry Mrly in the last century: 
they are said io have been first built at Harwich about 1712. 
The bturo-boats remain as low down os Gravesend, because 
Uie water there is suiUricnily mixed to keen the fish alive. 
If they wore to come higher up, it would kill them. 

' A change has lately taken place ftom tho Cod having 
shifted iheirground. Formerly the Gravesend and Barking 
fialiermen obtained no Cod nearer than tho Orkneys or tlie 
Dugger Bank; but for the last two or three years the sup¬ 
ply fur the London market has been obtainra by going no 
farther than the Lincolnshire and Norfolk coasts, and even 
between that and lAnchm, where previously very few fish 
could be obtained. . . . 

'In a natural state the Cod spawns about February: and 
nine millions of ova have been found in the roe of one 
female. Tlie Cud is in the greatest |>orfecliou as fbod from 
tho end of October to Christmas. It may. in fact, be said 
of tho wholo of the family of GadidtB, that they ere in Iho 
but condition for the table in tho cold months of the year, 
Tlio young of the Cod, about six inches long, abound at the 
mouth of the Thames and Medway throughout the summor: 
as autumn advances they gain sue and atrength, and are 
caught, from twelve to sixteen inches In length, by lines, 
near tlw various sandbanks in tho ebanneh When of 
whiling size, they aro called Codlings and Skinners; and 
when luger, Tomlin Cod.’ 

Thu Haddock [Morrhua trgli/lnui, Cuv.). a common fish 
in our markets, is of a smaller aise than the cod, which it 

f iicatly resembles. In a specimen twenty inches long, the 
angib of tho bead, compared with that of tlio body, with- i 
out including tho tail, is as one to two and a half; the 
depth of the body is less than the length of the heail: the 
fins ore situated neatly u in the cod, but they are propor- 
tionully higbor, espewlly the anteijor dorsal, which la 
poinUM: the tail fin ba* its poateiior edge emargioated. Its, 


colour is usually palor than the common cod, the back is 
palish brown, the belly is silvery white, and the lateral line 
IS black; a blackish patch is situated on tho side of the 
body behind the pectoral fins, and sometimes extends over 
tho back and unites with the corresponding spot on the op¬ 
posite side; the donal fins and tail aro groyiab, and the 
pectoral and ventral fins are paler. 

This fish frequents ^ the most part the tame localities 
as the common cod, being found in the northern seas. It 
occun all round the coast of Great Britain and Ireland, but 
it uid not to exist either in the Baltic or Mediterranean. 
H it cliictly caught with long lines baited with pieces cut 
from a herring or sand-launce. 

In the * Rdgne AniiaoL' it is said that when the haddock 
is salted, it is called hadou, after the EngBsh name hadok ; 
and in tho 'History of British Fishes,' Mr. Yarrel states, 
that ‘ the French fishermen call the haddock badot, whence 
probably our name was derived. 

Besiiias the two above-mentioned species of hforrhua, tho 
following aro onumorated and dcKribod os tpccios occurring 
on Iho British coast:—Tho Dorso (Sforrhua Cii/(uria«), the 
Bib or Pout (Al. Imea), the Poor or Powor Cod (Jf. mitiufu), 
and the Speckled Cod (Af. punrlala). (Yarrell'a Hittorif 
qf Hrilith Fi'thes.) [Fishebibs.] 

MOHSE, a name for the Wdlrut. 

MORTAGNB. [Orne.] 

MORTAIN. [Mawche.] 

MORTALITY, BILLS OF. [Bills of Mortalitv.] 

MORTALITY, LAW OF. In this article we inleml 
to confine ourseli’cs to some account of our present know¬ 
ledge, theoretical and practical, of the laws which are found 
to regulate morlalily among mankind in this country. 

Uncertain as is the life of any one individual, it is now 
very well known llial if two difTerent numbers of indivi¬ 
duals, at or near the samu age, bo taken, tho number that 
will be loft at the end of a few years will be nearly Iho 
samo, if they exist during that time under similar circum¬ 
stances. No tallies, however different the station and cir¬ 
cumstances of tho persons from whose lives they are made, 
differ from one another by anything like tho amount which 
might bo 8up|ioscd likely by one who turns his thoughts 
rather to the existence of one individual than of a large 
number. A little consideration will make the prubahiliiy 
of something like pcrmanonco in the distribulmn of mor¬ 
tality very great d yirioW. That harvests iluctuate in good¬ 
ness is very well known; but it is also obvious that if the 
flucluationi upon awhole country had beeii at groat as those 
upon an individual field, the human race must long ere 
this hare been starved ulT tbo face of tlio>caith. If. in the 
same manner, tbo mortality of races had varied as much as 
that of families, it is im|>usaible that the population of any 
country could have gone on in a gradual and regulated 
state of increase; or supposlug that largo lliieluatioiis hail 
compensated each other, the consequence must have been 
sucli a disproportion of the numbers living at different ages 
as it never has occurred to any one to imagine possible. 

The law of mortality, Ibcorelically speaking, is a tnallic- 
matical relation between the numbers living at different 
ages; so that, having given a large number of persons alive 
at one age, it can be deduced by tho law what number shall 
survive any given number of years: practically sneaking, 
it is, in the absence of such a laalhcmatical law, (ho exhi¬ 
bition in a table of the nuinbcra simiving ui the end i>f 
each year. Tlius De Moivrk’s HviviTHESts (namely, tlio 
auiipnsitinn that out of i>6 persons horn one dies every year, 
till all are extinct) is an assorted theoretical Uv of mor¬ 
tality ; while tho Carlisle table, prescuUy given, u a prao- 
tkal one. 

If y roprcaont the number of persons living at the age of 
X, out of a certain number a at a certain previous ago 
(usually the time of birth), then if a lino varying with r. bo 
made the abscissa of a oun'c. ami another varying with y 
its ordinate, this curve may be calleil the curve of mortality. 
Ita form, as deduced from a given set of obaervationa, may 
lead, by comparison with known ^curves, to on equation 
which, more or less accuratciv, connects y and x. 

toides 1^ Moivre’s hypothesis, others have been given, 
tho prineip^ of which wc shall notice in order. 

A curve following a mathematical law may be drawn 
through any poinU, however great ihoir number, or inc- 
gular their distribution; but the greater the number of 
ints, the more complox will be the equation of tbo curve, 
ith an equation of a high dt^tee (uie tenth pethui>s, or 
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tbe twelfth), any given table of mortality nieht be very 
nearly ropreaentcd; but such complexity would bo uselesa, 
and it bat ^oruforc never been attempted. Similariy, by 
uiing area of ilifTorunt curvoa, a near roprcaentaiion might 
be attained; but such a motbod, being practicable in many 
different waya, would not poueu the interest attaobiBg to 
one simple and unifevm law, and would only attract atten¬ 
tion by offering Ikoilitiet ht the actual calculatioD of llfo- 
coiilingeiieiot. 

In 1765 Lambert presented an equation of the following 
furiDy as representing very closely the London table (« ia tbe 
base of Napier's logarithms) 






1 


a being s 1 : 13’682, and |3 s I: and y being 

the number surviving at the age of r, out of 10,000 bom. 
This form, if it could be made to represent other tables, by 
an altemtion in the conalanta, would be one of great prae* 
tical utility; but we arc not aware of eny attempt having 
been made to extend it. 

Mr. Benjomin Gomi>erls, in 1835. presented to the Royal 
Society a memoir *Ou the Nature of the Function expres¬ 
sive of the Law of Human Mortality.’ As this ingenious 
pai)er contains a deduction from a principle of high proba¬ 
bility, and terminates iu a conclusion which occoru in a 
great degree with observed facts, it must always be con¬ 
sidered as a very remarkable page in the history of tlic 
inquiry before us. We enter into some deluil of it tbe more 
readily, that it is necessary as an act of justice to Mr. Oom- 
pertx, whose ideas have l>Mn adopted by a recent writer on 
the subject, without anything approaching to a sufficient 
acknowledgment. 

There is in the human constitution a power of resisting 
tho effects of disease, which increases from birth up to a 
certaiu age, and diminishes from tliat time forwards; the 
cviiluDce of such diminution being the increased proportion 
of deaths in a given time. The proportion is found, in 
most tables, not to be altered by equal quantities in cquol 
times, but to diminish in a greater ratio as life goes on. 
Mr. Gomperte assumes that the 'ixiwer to oppose destruc¬ 
tion’loses equal proportions* in equal times; so that the 
intensity of mortality, supposed inversely praportional to 
this power, must be represented by the formula aq*, where 
a is its voluo at the commencing age from which x years 
ore reckoned, and q a constant depending on the rate of 
incrcoso of the intensity. If therefore y lie the number 
living at tbe end’of x years, y. aq*dx X d it the decre¬ 
ment of that number in llic time dx, where b is another 
constant; and this gives dyss - adq'ytfir, which inte¬ 
grated is of tbe form 

where q, I, and g ate to be determined. This can be done 
by three values of y out of the given table; and the result, 
hitherto purely hypothetical, can then be compared with 
the other of the table, by calculation of the values of] 
the formula for different ages. The more convenient form 
of the above is 

log y ss log / ± no. wh. log. is (log. log g -I- x log 9 . 

where log log g is taken without reference to tbe sign of 
log g, ana tlie upper or lower sign is used according as g is 
greater or less than unity. 

Among other compartsons, Mr. Gomperts has made ono 
with the Carlisle table from the age of 10 to that of 00, and 
anothor (deducing different values of /, g, and q) from 60 
to too. The two formuitt obtained are, using log—t for tbe 
phrase ' no. whose lonritbm is,’ and x meaning tbe age of 
the parties, * 

log y = 3*86631 »log-l{8'7^536-|- '0126 x) 

log y s 3*79667 - log-l{3*74767 -f ‘Oaroete} 

In the ^nt set of the dieeordanee between the 
formula a^ the table is only in one instance as great u 
half a year; that t% there is only one instonoe in which the 
number deduced tbe formula as alive at a given age 

• l^voTa la Un •«)«]> pu|t of dw MTDcii dwa li Mrgasf, irideli ta B 
BiMiHtBt or so ovciiixbi, u tlM SirnBl* ia«adhtdr (dlowisf ibaws. If • 
Wth>U»aa —So rsrtki* Uoq«d Ofasl 


repreMnts the ntunber living in tbe table at an age so 
distant from the given age as half a year. Several other 
oomparisoas, with other tables and different constants, give 
equally satisfectory results. Few who know tlio best tables 
of mortality will be indined to think tliat thoir probable 
error is within half a year; so that, u we now stand, Mr. 
(jomperts’a principle, namely, * that equal proportions of 
the "power to oppose destruction” are lost in successive 
small equal times,' is as well established for a largo portion 
of life as any of the tables. 

We now como to the practical exhibition of tbe law of 
mortdity in tables. A very good account of tho history of 
the subject, by Mr. Milne, appears in the ‘ Encyclopiedia 
Britunnue'fnew edition), artime ‘ Mortality,'the references 
in which may be consulted by those who desire informatiua 
on the state of tho question in foreign countries. We shall 
in this article confine ourselves principally to English 
tables. 

The obvious and simple mode of forming a table of mor¬ 
tality would be to take a large number of infanta born olive, 
all of tho same sex and in tho same station of life. If tho 
numbers left alive at tho end of every year wero noted, until 
all liad become extinct, a column of ages, accompanied by 
an opposite cduran noting the number of survivurs, wuulil 
be a table of mortality in the most usual form. Such a 
table might ho ealleil a table of dccremeuta. Let 4 repre¬ 
sent the number bom, and 4 ndmher who survive to 
the oge X. 

Tbe formation of such a table might require a century of 
observation. To avoid this, the law of mortality must be 
assumed stationary; that is, it must be presumed that, out 
of those who reach, say age 70, the proportion who die in a 
year is now what it will he when an infant new-boni reaches 
that age. This being assumed, let the members of a com¬ 
munity be counted, and their ages registered; at the end of 
a year it will appear what proportion of each ago has diocL 
If the process be repeated in succeeding years, other sets of 
events are obtainea, which may all bo put together into 
one table, when the number has liecomo large enough to 
secure the observed events representing the average, and to 
destroy the effects of accidental ffuctuaiions. If then alio- 
father persona have attained tbe age x, of whom + i 
nave survivod to tho oge s -f 1 , it follows that the propor¬ 
tion whodie in a year is(A« —A 4 + 1 ): lu, which may bo 
represented by m«. A table of tbe values of might be 
called a table of the yearly rates of mortality. 

A table of yearly rates may he converted into a table of 
decrements, as follows. Assume a number 4 to be born, 
then from toe table of yearly rates, 

/,ss(l - f»,)4. 4 = (t -m,) 4, &c. 

If the population, say of a town, remained unaffected, or 
sensibly unaffected, by immigration or emimtion, that is, if 
all who wors born in tlie place, and no outers, wero regis¬ 
tered in the burials of the place, tbe burial registers would 
form a mortality-table, provided toe rate of increase of the 
population were steady and known. For, firstly, if the 
population had remained stationary for a long time preced¬ 
ing the commencement of r^istration, tbe yearly deaths 
ana births being equal, and if the mortality bod also re¬ 
mained stationary, the burials of any one year, tho parties 
being distributed acoording to age, would show the law of 
motmity as follows:—Suppose the registers of a year sbowwl 
that M« died in their first year, M, in their leooiid year, and 
so on, the equality of births and deatha shows tliut M, + 
M| + M| -1-... must have been bom in that year, ami tho 
stationary character of tbe law of mortoli^ being assumed, 
it follows that of M« + M| + ... persons bom, it is the law 
of the mortality that Ma die in tb^ first year, or that M, +■ 
M,4*--*> survive; similarly that Mj + Ma-f... survive 
two yean, and ao oa. But if the population be in a slate of 
increase, and if the anaual ratio of increase be that of 
1:1 -f ^ tboee who die at the age » — 1 and x otonot be 
incorporate ia toe same table, smoe the first ore a portion 
of a table beginaiBg with 1 larger number of births. Tbe 
former t^n must be reduced, or the latter inmeosad, in tbe 
proportioo of 1:1 -f ^: so tlut if M,, U,, &c. be the deaths 
in first, aecoad, Ste. yean of age by the register, the 
table must run thus: of 

M,-|-M,a-|-g) + M,(l+g)«-f .... 
persons bom, Ma die in their first year. Mi (I -f- in their 
second, and so Mi. 
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A Uble of mortalitf n&jr also be giren in the form of a 
tablo of the mean durations of life, calculated as in Lipk, 
Mkan DuRATtov OT. Or tho tablo of mean durations maj' 
be calculated from the tablo of yearly rates, as follows:— 
lA't tn bo the mean duration of-the lives agojl n, and mn the 
yearly rate at the same ag.e: then 

by which, beginning from tho end of life, the mean duration 
at each age may be computed from that at the age neat 
liighor. 

Various tables of these several kinds have been oonstrueted, 
beginning with that made by Halley from the town of 
Breslau, and ending with that formed by the Equitable In¬ 
surance Oflico from its own materials. If we were to look 
to the wants of tho subject, whether os a physical investiga¬ 
tion or a statistical ono, we should find that it is everywhere 
in tho merest infancy. Tlie fact of a difference of mortality 
lictwoen tho two sexos is established, and it also seems to 
ho known that where the occupations of females are not 
above their strength, their mortality ii loss than that of 
males; but no settled determination of the amount of dif- 
forcnco bos been obtained. As to whether married or 
single lifu is the longest, whctlier the ago of the parents, or 
tho relative ago, affects the mortality oftne children, whether 
the earlier cliilclreu of a marriage differ in their law of mor¬ 
tality Iroin the later, &c., wc liavu no information at all. 
Ill some foreign countries, as in Sweden and Belgium, the 
attention paid by the government to statistical subjecta has ; 
pr(K]iic(!<I some results which are worth a good deal; tho 
rouilur may cotiault tho artielo in the Eneylnnmlia Britan- 
nica already cited for refercnco to them. >Vo shall now 
give merely tho dates and titles of tho most remarkable 
e.irlier tables connected with tho subject. 

A.U. 153», jiariali registers first kept in England. 
lii‘IU-41. The statute .12 Henry VIII., c. 28, enabling 
ocdusinsiical persons and corporations to grant leases for 
thr>'c lii'M, or ticenty-one years. From this ponnissiou 
springs, we think, much of the attention which has been 
]miil to the subject of life leases in England. It gave nsc ' 
to vorluiii tables of the valuo of leases which were callwl' 
‘ilieruid's Tables,' and which were put together, as wa^ 
thought by later writers, about the end of the reign or' 
Henry VIII. They assume a rate of interest greater than 
il ]>eT cent. After the Restoration, when the interest of 
money had very much fallen, the occleiiaslicol lessors 
began to raise their fines. This occasioned groat dissatis- 
fill-lion, and fre(|Uonl representations to the I^use of Com- 
tnoiis, which, though it passed no law, in several cases 
rci-oinmenilod to particular bishops, &c. an adherence to 
tho old rule. Attention began to bo turned towards the 
actual value of life. In lfiG2 John Grauiit ^blUhol his 
‘ Natural and FoUlical Observations on tho Bills of Mor- 
Inlity,' often reprinted. In 1674, Sir William Petty, in a 
paper in the ‘ Philosophical Transactions,' proposed a law of 
mortality of the following kind: the probability of one lifo 
surviving another, oflor the ago of 16, is inversely as the 
square roots of the ages. In 1686 were published the well 
known * Tables for renewing and purchasing the leases of 
Cathedral Churches and CoIIegev the metnods of which 
were certified to be correct by Newton, and whicli there 
fore have been frequently called Newton'a Tables. About 
i 7-.20, if not before, a letter called ' Tho Value of Church 
and Collogoe Leases considered,' was appendod to these 
tables, and a very sharp controversy took place, which pro¬ 
duced a great many pamphlets; the pat^ of the lessees 
appealing to custom, the lessors showing from the valuo 
of life and interest of money that the church landlord dealt 
more leniently with his tenant than the layman, as waa in¬ 
deed the case. Among the writings whieh arose out of this 
pontroversy was ‘ The Oentleroan's Steward instruoted,’ 
1730, by John Richards, containing the moat complete tables 
of annuities whieh bad been publishad. 

The work ofOnuntand the political essays of Sir William 
Petty preceded, and probably atimulated the attemnt of 
Halley to oonstruot (a.o. 1692) a table from the bills of 
mortality at Breslau, which was published in 1693. In 
1699 came Dr, Davenant's * Eiaay.' &e. containing ex¬ 
tracts from some tables bv Oregory King (afterwards pub- 
lislied entire), which Mr. Milne states to retwesent tablw 
since made with great oreuracy. Korsoboom’s tables of 
lives (constructed from Dutch registers of annuitants) 
appsarsd to 1738,1740, and 1742. De Moivra's 'l^atiao 


on Annuities,' eontaining bis eelebrated hypothesis, ms 
published in 1724; and Thomas Simpson’s work on th« 
same subject, containing a table deduced from London 
observations, in 1742. Ifoparcieux, in 1746, published his 
' Treatise un Annuities,’ coutaining his tables oed-jced from 
tho lives of French annuitants, as well as from monks and 
nuns. These were the first tables in whieh male and 
female lifo were distinguished from each other. 

The works of Price, Baily, Milne, &C., contain alto¬ 
gether a 1^0 number of ubies. which we shall here no 
further notice than to giro references to the wwki in which 
they may bu found, with other mattus connected with the 
same subject. 

‘ Observations on Reversionary Payments,’ by Richard 
Price, D.D., seventh edition, edited by William Morgan, 
London, Codell and Davies, I81-i. 

‘ The Doctrine of Annuities ood Assurances,’ by Francis 
Baily, London, Richardson, 1816 , This work, now out of 
print, has been lately translated into French, under the 
title ' Thdoriu dus Annuity Viagir^' tnuluit do r.\ngUii 
per Alfred do Couroy, Paris, Ba^lier, 1836. 

' A Treatise on tho Valuation of Annuities and As¬ 
surances,’ by Joshua Miluo, London. Longman and Cu.. 
1816. 

‘On the Natural and Mathematical Laws concerning 
Population, Vitality, and Mortality,* by Francis Corliaux, 
London, 1833. This work contains a largo number of 
tables. 

Reports (two in number) of Select Committees of the 
House of Commons on the Law.s rcspecling Friendly 
Societies. Ordered to be printed, July 6, 16-26, and June 
‘29, 1827. 

‘ Report of John Finlaison, actuary of the national debt, 
on the evidence and elementary facts on which the tables 
' of life annuities are founded.’ Ordered by the House of 
Commons to be printed. March 31. 1829. ' 

‘ Library of Useful Knowledge,’ treatise ‘OnProb-abitily.’ 

‘ Treatise on Friendly Socioties,* by Charles Anseli, &c., 
Loudon, Baldwin and (Jraduck, 183.'>. 

' Tables showing the total iiumlier of persons insured in 
the Equitable Society,’ &c., by Arthur Horgaii, London, 
1834. 

Mr. Rickman's various Reports on tho Population Census 
contain tables dedueeil from them. 

* Rechccchea lur la Reproduction ot In Mortality,' &c., 
par MM. (Juctelet et Sroils, Bruxelles, 1832 ; and ‘Sur 
I'Hommo, Ste.. on Essai do Physique Sociale,' 2 vols., par 
A. (^uetelet, F^ris, Baebelicr, 1836. These works exhibit 
for Belgium what wo could wish to sou itoilaled in Eng¬ 
land. * 

We shall now proceed to give some tables of mortality, 
namely, tho Northampton and Carlislu tables, those of the 
Equitable Insurance Office, and Mr. Anscll's Friendly 
Societies' tabic. We shall give a brief description of 
each. 

1. Norlliampton Table. This table was formed by Dr. 

Price from the burial registers at Northampton, between 
1741 and 1780. He has not distinctly described the pro¬ 
cess by which he formed it. This tablq^was for a long (tine 
the only one used by the insuraucc offices. It is now know it 
to give the probabilities of lifo loo low at llic younger aud 
middle ^cs. Some of this (but probably not all) is due to 
the increased value of lifo in England siiico the middlu of 
tho lost century. ThU (able contains both maliw and 
fomales in nca^ equal numbers. The accordance of the 
Nortliampton lable with Do Muivre’s Hyiratlicsis at the 
middle ages of lifo is remarkably close. (Price, Ohs, on 
Rev. /kiym., vol. ii., p. 94.) < 

2. The Carlisle Table. The materials of this table were 
obtained by Mr. Milne from a tract published by Dr. Hey- 
sham of Carlisle in 1797, containing the bills of mortality 
from 1779 to 1787, both inclusivu. Tho proportion is ten 
femsles to nine males. From the voiifloaiions which this 
table has since received, it must be considered as the most 
concot representative of healthy life in England which 
exists. (Milne OtulHnuHies.y. 404.) 

3. The Equitsble Table. Tbo tract in which this it found 
it cited above. It represents the experience of the Equit¬ 
able Society from I7GU to 1829. ana sgtees closely at the 
middle ages with tbo Carlisle Tabic. Tho asreemant would 
be a little closer in most parts but for the fmlowing circum¬ 
stance. In the formation of this table it is presumed that all 
those who discontinued their insurance ured, one with au* 
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other, oDo-hatf of their jw of diKontinaeaee in the Soeiety. 
Now (throwing uide short ineunncee, which are alweyt 
very ameU in number) tho model of duoontinuance an 
only abandonment by neglect to renew the premium, and 
tale to the Soeiety. In the former case iho parties live the 
whole year of ducontinuance in the Society, sinra their 
intention not to renew would be no bar to a claim on the 
part of their executors if their death took place during a 
year at the beginning of which premium bad been paid; 
and it is well known that in the earlier bistory of every 
insurance office, abandonments were much more ftwquent 
than sales. And even in the case of sales to the office, it 
may reasonably be assumed, unless proof to tho contrary 
were ahown, that they take place, for the roost part, shortly 
before a new nremtum becomes due, parties frcauenily 
choosing to toko the benefit of the insurance os long as 
they can, and to sell when a new payment is approaching. 
It must therefore be supposed (unless, os before hintod at, 
specific proof firora the records of the office be produced to 
the contrary) that the diKonlinuants, or a very large ma¬ 
jority of them, lived the whole year of discontinuance in 
tho office. This will make the mortality a liltio less than 
that represented in the table, though not much. 

There is also a point on which, if our information bo 
correct, the method of forming this tablu has been misap¬ 
prehended. Those who study tho subject are aware of the 
thing to which we refer {Ene. Metr., article ' Mortality,’ 
port li., ( S3, note), and will therefore comprehend the fol¬ 
lowing. It is, wo understand, the practice of the Society 
in question to mako up the registers on tho first day of 
January, at which period every person insured during the 
previous year is put down as being of the q/fice aga which he 
bad at his entrance. Now this office age means the ngo at 
the next birthday; that is, one with another, parties do not 
attain their office age till they have lived half a year in the 
Soeiety. Bat on each first of January tho parties insured 
during the previous year, have, one with another, lived half 
a year in the Society, so that they are correctly staled us 
being of their office age when the registers are made. The 
preface of this very v^uable (able is not sufficiontly explicit 
on this and several other points. 

4. The Friendly Societios' Table. The materials fur this 
table were coUectM by the Society for tbo DiiFusion of Use¬ 
ful Knowledge, and were discussed by Mr. Ansell in the 
work cited a^e, which should be in the hands of evory one 
interested in the excellent institutions of which it treats. 
It embraces the history, os to mortality, of 24,323 yesre of 
life, among the labouring classes, from all parts of England 
indiscriminately, and from 1623 to 1828. 

I. DeeramenU qf Human Life, according to iha North¬ 
ampton, Carliile, Equitabie, and Friendly Societiea 
Tubiea. 
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The explanatian ii as follows:—Of 10,000 infiinti bon 
at Cu^e, 1639 would die in tlieir first year, and 6461 
would survive, while 4000 would live to 66 and upwards. 
In the Sfiuitable Table, of 3922 persons attaining tM ^ 
of 40, 43 and 44 die in the two sncceeffing years, loavipg 
3B36 iiuviving at their 42Dd birthday. 

Of the three species of tables, this is^ moat useful for 
mathematical deduotion, and the least adapted fbr a eom- 
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^rativo view. The best way of using them for the oxami- 
hation of ihcir relative bearings ia to oompare the wobable 
life, as it is called, of the two, that U, the time in which the 
numben living aro reduced one-half. Thus taking tho 
ago of 3 1 , wo sue that the numbon living in the Nortbainp> 
Uiu table are halved at the ago of 5'J, white in the Carliale 
tuble tliis dues not happen till the age of 67. 

11. Yearly Hatet rf Mortfdity upon livee ae/tordivs 

in the Nfirlhampton, CaHitle, Equitable, and Friendly 
SoaetJM’ Ttdiles. 


HI. Mean Duration of the live* i/lOO inJivybialsofev^ 
age, according to the Northampton, Carlittle, Eqidiable, 
and triendJy Societiet' Tablee. 
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Thns. of 10,000 pmons attaining the ^e of 4|b l^O die 
in the following yoai according to toe Carlialetabin; while 
of 10,000 who attain the ago of 4), 138 die in the next 
year. This apoaies of table is the onlyons of the-three 
which is immedistely sppUcsble to the coropariHon oftwo 
sets 6t dsts at iuid near a given agei while the one to 
wliich we BOW come serves to compere the total character 
of two sets of data from and after a given age. It ^ 
unites the fluctuations of different yesn. by eompeniatioa.: 
thus looking at tables II. we should baldly suspecit that; 
closeness of resemblance between the Carlisle and Equitable 
tables, in the value of life, which is obvious in those marked 
IlL 
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To avoid decimal points, 100 persons are supposed at 
each age: thus, lUU personso^ thirty enjoy among them 
3080 years, according to the Friendly Societies’ tablet, or 
each of thorn, on thu average, 30'86 yean. This sort of 
tahto is much the best for a running comparison of two 
laws of mortality. 

It must be observed that the two first of the preceding 
sets of tables attempt a degree of minuteness which cannot 
be supposed to be attainable with existing data. To distin¬ 
guish bclwcon the decrements of two succeaivo years, and 
the perceulages of the two sets of deaths, would require 
muen greater numbers of living at tho two ages than ever 
havoboeii found in the materials of a tablu. Nor is the 
regularity obsuri'nble in these tables also observable in tho 
obsorvations which producuil them; this result ob¬ 

tained by hypothetical adiustnicnis, su as to a'ttain th& 
nearest representation, in toe ronin, of the materials under 
investigation. This applies particularly to the old UveSt 
wUch are but few in number, and present varioua diver¬ 
sities of fluctuation. Almost all tho tahlea whieb have been 
constructed present some general results of utility; and we 
cannot but tniuk that wnters on this subject, by attending 
too much to minute comparison, and not enough to generu 
indications, have not made all the loeitimate deductions 

I which the materials before tliem would have affonlod. We 
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prococd to 80 TQ 0 general account of the state of mortality, 
tcHttictiiig ouneWos to the last and proaent centuriea, to 
life in El^^land only*, and to the general variations of mor* 
talitv and the relative mortality of the sexes. 

Tne circuiDsiance which must strike every one as most 
remarkable, is the gloat increase which hes taken place in 
loDgovily. To put this in a clearer light, wo shall ooUoct 
various ubles of tho mean durotiun of life, SMcifying Uie 
opoebt of their collection. The tables formed from malo 
lives only, have a capital letter; from female lives only, a 
small letter; from botb, a capital and a small letter. At 
the bottom of each table is ‘<given the period in which all or 
most of the lives became extinct. The number in tho 
table is the number of years enjoyed by ten individuals: 


thus in table T. at the age of 20, the mean duration of • 
single life is the tenth part of 203 years, or 39'3 years. 

Tt, King Willtsm’sTonUno (Finlaison). 

LU London Table . (Simpson). 

O 0 , Norwich Table . . (Price). 

Kr, CheaterTables* . (Price). 

Hb, Holy Cross Table . . (Price). 

N 0 , Northampton Table . (Price). 

A, Amicable Society's Table.t 
C c, Carlisle Table . (Milne). 

E, Equitable Table , . (A. Morgan). 

Gg, Goverument Annuitants (Finlaison). 

P, Chelsea Pensioners . (Finlaison). 

F, Frieudly Societies' Table (Finlaison). 
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Comparing tables made fri>m the same sex, or from the 
mixture of tolh, that is, looking at T, R, A, E, and G toge* 
thor lor the males (P and F are made from the labouring 
classes exclusively), at t. r, and g fur femtdes, and at Ll, 
H h, N n, and C c fur both together, the general increau 
of longevity is sufficiently apparent The older tables, 
made from barittl'icgiiters, will not prove more than tho 
general fact nneorrertud as they are both for increase of 
iwnulation and migration. The great excess of the Carlisle 
Table, it must be remembered, is partly owing to the deaths 
from small’pox having boon allowed for. which, though 
necessary in a table intended Ibr subsequent use among a 
vaccinated population, prevents the comparison between 
the Otflislo and prec^mg tables from Ming altogether 
fair. The tables A and V are very similar, and show that 
the life of the mere provident clus of labourer! (who reaort 
to FriM^y Soeieties) is now os good as those of the Amicable 
Insurance Office in the last century. That Society is sup¬ 
posed not to have been, in former times, so careful in the 
selection of lives as the modern institutions of the same 
kind. Iliis wes probably tbs ossa, though another oirenm- 
stance may have operatM still more on the table. XJp to 
the year 1808. or thereabouts, no lives older than 45 were 
aken; so that, wliile the rasters of the Seuitable Society 
have ^en constantly recruited jwith isleetea livee fr<m 45 
to 60 , as well as at the lower ages, these of the Acaieable 
Society have not bad the same advantage above the age of 
45. Wa think however that much of the dlffeieDoe between 
tbs^two arises from the earlier period which the taUei of the 
latter Society represent. 

That the life of a Cbdsea pensloDer. wto ia 


to be a worn-out soldier, should be better than that of the 
most provident rises of labourers, ms^ seem startling at 
first; but it must be observed that this is only after (he age 
of 4l); and the sxjdaaation of this oircumstanoe bangs upon 
another which it m essential to notioe. 

Let us compare toe refaffes livee of the young and old in 
the different tables ^ that is, fv instanoe, dividing the life 
of a person s^ed 30 Into lOOO narts, we ask how many such 
parti there are found in the lin of 60. Ranging the results 
in order of magnitude, we find that, the life pf 30 being 
1000 in every table, the life of 60 ia u follows 
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To riiqv Ritt this 

method ^forming tbs tables, «e have put the comma after 
all symboli of tabisa foriqsd from buriaHegistera (except 
the Carlisle, which has bMn in every point too esiredillv 
Gorreoted to eHow it to ^k in method of fenaaUon with 
the rest) and subleot to enbraef population, nnd the oploa 
after those (ablel which have been femed in snob sji^n- 
ner that no errors of the prspedlng khtd eon a^ear. It will 
then readily be koo, as a fle&eral rest^'tlut old life ia 
relatively longeat bi tanlea in whion life In tsnsral ia 
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kbiolutely •horteit, tod tbit tables formed from female life 
exclusively hold a mean rank. W« have observed the tame 
thing in many odier tablet, and we think a genotal expla¬ 
nation can be given. It is well known that the admirers 
ufnature (many of them, at least) formerly included savage 
life in their panegyrics, and contrasted the uniform go^ 
shape and activity of many wild tribea with the fret^uent 
, deformity and debility of the civilised man: this opinion 
however has declined since it was remarked that such uni¬ 
formity of strength was probably a cons^uence of ita being 
impossible for a disabled or weakened individual to aubsist 
where tho bigheat strength snd activity are required to 
procure common necessaries. Something of the same sort 
seems to take place with regard to mortality: where the pre¬ 
disposing causes of death are strong and inadequately met, 
tho weaker constitutions swell the table of mortality at the 
younger agea, leaving a relatively stronger oloas to face tho 
chancoB of more advanced life. Thus in the case of a dis¬ 
abled soldier, be who can last to 60 is half as good, in point 
of duration, as he was at 30; while tho insurer in the 
Equitable is only one-tbird as good relatively, and abso¬ 
lutely not nearly so good as the former. 

It is sufficiently obvious that female life is better than 
male, from every comparison of tho preceding tables, and 
almost at every age. To compare these durations, let us 
suppose ten iudividuals at every age in T and t, R and r, 
G and g. If we then take the unitod amounts of their 
average lives from id to 85, we And that, one age with aiiu- 
thor, and for equal numbers of mules and feroalos sitnilarly 
distributed. 

For 1000 yearsoffKing William's Tontine ]1041Year8 of 
male life theret Chester Tables . Ili2r femnlu 

arc in the iGoternment Tables . llCSl life. 

Tliere appears then to have been a slight increase in the 
couipurutive goodness of female life: from which those who 
uihnil It must cunclude that improved medical science and 
grealcr accessibility of comforts Icngtlicn tlie life of females 
iiiuie than that of males. At any rate the other extreme is 
tolerably well proved by foreign tables, Belgian and Swwlish 
(we have none in this country to settle the point), namely, 
that when the lives of women are cmployM in laborious 
oocupaliuns in the open air, they are materially shortcuod in 
duration- In Belgium the lives of women living in the 
country are, on the whole population in tho country (mostly 
labourers, of courau), shorter than those of men; while in 
tho towns they are longer, the proportion ahovo-montioned 
huiiig that of 1060 to 1071. 

On the mortality of tho infant periods of life there is but 
’ littio iufermatiun. All tables, except the Oovernmeot An¬ 
nuitants, unite in showing that the value of life improves 
up to a period which di&rs in different tables; being six 
years of age in the Northaioplon Table, and five in the 
Carlisle. With respect to the Government Table it must 
be observed, that tlu number* in the first years of life are 
small, and also that all the lives are selected. If Uien it be 
more easy to select the best lives feom among infenta than 
from among grown people, the anomaly of these tables in 
explained; and the explanation is not difficult to admit, if 
we remember that the selection i» made in most eases by 
tbc rolations of the party selected, who are perfectly aware 
both of state of health of the infent (generally more 
marked than that of a grown person) and the longevity of 
its ancestors. We consider the Carlisle Table to contain, 
at this time, the best iDformation on the period of life 
preceding years of discretion, for the middle and higher 
classes. 

We are also of opinion that tho CariideTabUismorc 
likdy to represent truly tbb very old periods onife, not 
from any gmtor quantity of materials, but from a better 
theory uviiigbeen eppliM in their fermation. It has been 
very eommon to end tablet with the oldest livM observed in 
them: thus tlm Equitable Table ends at 97, becauae the 
latest of the dei^ from which it waa fwmod (9144 in 
number) took plaoe at that age. Ibis is not oorreet in prin¬ 
ciple, and it tns same thing as if a pair of dico having been 
thrown a large number of Umea (eay lO.OOOX it should be 
inferred that no nina pf doubleta should ever be calculated 
on of longer dofatkm than Aoeo ofaeerved during the eourse 
the tbrowB, In the ease of the dice we oan emulate 
bete^Mod what WM the ^Moe* of longer tuns; and in the 
table ^ mortali^ we have no d priori oaleulatimi. but Mily 
obearrationofiDStaDoes: tbiatuowiadiiBsultyiathQway, 


hut that difficulty is not properly met by exclusion of all 
that has not happened as impossible. For the calculations 
connected with annuities, &c. it is of little consequence, 
because casos rarely uccur m which tho purchasing parues 
are above 80; at which ago t^e chance of living twenty 
years is so small, that it would nut muoli affect tliu pecu¬ 
niary results if those who could get over the period between 
80 and 100 yean were afterwards supposcil to live for ever. 
But fur the determination of Uio physical laws of the dura¬ 
tion of life, such terminatiun of tlic tables at the oldest age 
of observetl death is wholly inadmissible. 

Mr. Babbage has publisbeil ('Coinparativo View of In¬ 
stitutions fur tlic Aasurancu of Lives' iUndon, 1836; Table 
XII., Apimndix, from Easton’s Hunum Longevity, Salis¬ 
bury, 1790) a tablti funned from 1751 persons who attained 
the age of 100 , which we subjuin, with such additions ns 
will make it eorrespund with those given before:— 
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This table b the necessary consequence of that very ldr..;v 
amount of dubious testimony wisich exists, in various places, 
upon instances of particular longevity. Looked at sepa¬ 
rately, there are no means of refuting anyone instance; but 
their united effect is beyond all credibility. Tiie ugns of 
many of these parties must hare been ascertained by ibcir 
own Btaiements of tho earliest public events within their 
memory, and it is not unlikely that very old persons fre¬ 
quently confuse what they have heard talked alxrut in their 
infancy witlt what they liave seen themselves. Tlicre is 
also a natural tendency to exaggerate great age. Enough 
however remains, when every passible allowance has been 
made for error, to show that tho remaining life of a iicrson 
aged 100 years b not so very small as it is generally believed 
to be; and we strongly suspect that the last 25 years of iho 
Carlisle Table are no exaggeration, but really considerably 
short of tho actual law which prevails among the middle 
classes of society. 

MORTAR. Common mortar is the substance placed be¬ 
tween the stones or bricks of a building to cement them 
together, and thus cause them to retain their places and 
give strength and stability to the edifice. Mortar is essen¬ 
tially composed of lime and siliceous sand, the first being in 
the state of hydrate or slacked lime: the sand is used ^ 
different degrees of fineness. Tho hardness which mortar 
acquires is owing to Iho gradull conversion of the hydrate 
of lime into carbunato of limo, which takes place verv 
slowly by the absoiptiou of carbonic acid gaa from the at- 
moapnere; in this sUto it adheres very firmly to the 
particles of silica diffused through it, and both are strongly 
united with the material employed in the building. 

In order that this change may occur with advantage, 
emtain conditions are reqniaite: if the mortar dries too 
quickly, tho carbonate fermod will remain much divided. 
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#n«l will not acquire llie necessary adhesive properly; if, 
on the other Itanil, tlic niorinr be place*! under water, a por¬ 
tion of the lime will ^dually dissolve, what remains 
will Imeome carbonate with great difSculty, and the par¬ 
ticles of sand will he isolated. If, on the contrary, the 
mortar be long kept moist and exposed to tho air, the ear- 
bonic acid gas acts slowly but incessantly on the lirao, the 
water of which becomes gradually saturated with it. and 
this being transferred to the lime, it is converted into an 
ulmost crystalline carbonate, in successive portions or layers, 
and these adhere with great to tho nnrticles of sand. 
It follows, from what has been slated, that buildings 
erected when the weather is too hot aro less stable than 
those which are consiructol Inlor in tho yi-ar; but it is to 
be observed, that during frost, owing to the fn'csing of tho 
water, the absorption of carlmnic aciil is not only stopped, 
but the solidity of the mortar is destroyed by Hie ftecsing 
or crystallization of the water. 

Tho proportions of lime and sand employed are subject 
to considnrable variation - those most commonly used arc 
said to bo a bushel of lime to a bushel and a half of 
sand; but whero lime is dear, the quantity use<l is fre¬ 
quently Binnllcr. The motluMl of making the mortar is 
porfoctly simple; the lime is cither first slacked by the 
addition of water, and then the sand and more water are 
mixed with it. or the lime and sand ore first mixed, aud 
water is added to them in the requisite quantity. 

Much has heen said as to the extreme hardness of an- 
tient mortar, and itissupposed that some secret method was 
adopted in its preparation; but the fact may probably be 
accounted for by merely referring to tho circumstance, that 
the long expnsiire which it has undergone in considerable 
mosses has given it tlic opportunity of slowly ocquiring tiio 
carbonic acid from the air, uiKin which its hardness and du¬ 
rability depend. It is to lie observed that lime which is 
not sutlicienily bunit, or lime which has been slacked by 
the moist lire winch it has acepured by oxpjisure to the at¬ 
mosphere. cannot form good mortar; the first has not boon 
deprWed of the carlionic aci<l wliteli it is requisite to regain 
slowly from the air, and the latter has re-aniuircd it under 
eirciiinslances which diminish instead of increase the solidity 
of llic iiinrlar. 

When limestones roiitain considerable portions of silica 
and alumina, they form whiit has been termed of late years 
hydraulic limr, and the mnrtara made with them are 
called hydrnulie mortars. Of these, Parker’s cement is a 
well known kind: it wilt art, os it is terniod, or become 
solid, in n miartcr of an hour, either in the air or under 
water. In France nrlificiul hydraulic lime has been prepared, 
and ttjipcar.s to unswor tho purpose extremely well. The 
limestone from which l^nrker's cement is made contains 
obout 62 per cent, of carbonate of lime, ti of carbonate of 
iron, 15 of silica, 5 of alumina, 6 of water, and some oxide 
of iron. 

MORTAR, a vessel in which substances are either 
reduced to fragments, pulverised, or dissolvtnl by Iwating or 
trituration with a pestle. Mortor-s are made of different 
materials and various sizes and forms, according to the use 
to which they are to he applied. For the purpose of break¬ 
ing large mtesscs into smaller, or for pulverising ores, metals, 
and coarse or Itcnvy matters, a large cast-iron mortar with a 
pestle of the same material is generally preferred: it is 
place*! upon a block, the pestle Iwing attached to a spring, 
which greatly relieves the operator. Mortars made of 
Wedgewood or stone ware aro extensively employed for pul¬ 
verising. mixing, and dia.solving. and they arc generally used 
by Bpotliccaries and clicmists in prrpnrmg medicines. In 
some cases glass mortars arc used, but this is only fur solu¬ 
tion or mixing, and not for pulverising. 

For nice chemical uses, such as the reduction of sub¬ 
stances to fine powder, an agate, flint, or porphyry mortar is 
use^ care being taken that the mortar is of a sufficiently 
hard material to prevent abrasion by the substance pulverised 
in it. 

MORTA'RA, The Provfnce of, in the Sardinian teni- 
tories, north irf the Po, fohns of the great pluo of 
Lombardy, and is bounded on tbo north by Novara, on tho 
west hy Vercolli, on tho south hy the Po, which dividos it 
from Alessandria, and on tho cost by the Ticino, which 
•eparates it from the Milanese territory. The Agogna and 
tfa#Terdoppio. both Clients of the Po, cross the province 
from north to south. Tho length of tboprovinoe is 86 miles 
fhnn OMl to west, and its br^th is alwut 28 miles ftom 


north to south. The p^ucts of the country are rice, corn, 
Indian corn, wine, and silk; tluveare also pastures for cattle. 
Tilts district was formerly, aud is still now occasionally, 
called Lomellina, from the small town of Lomello. It con¬ 
stituted a flef of the empire, with the title of marquisatc. 
The towns are,—!, Mortkni, with 4000 inhabitants; 2, 
Vigdvano, the laigcst town in the province, near tho right 
bank of the Ticino, which is a bishop’s see, has severa! 
churches and oonvents, manufactories of gauze, lists, and 
soap, a poorhouse and workhouse opened in 1838, and 12,000 
inhabitants. (Neigebaur, Calendario Sattio.) 

MORTARS ore pieces of ordnance which, compared with 
guns, are very short, and which aro einploy«id to throw 
shells or carcasses at considerable elevations (generally at 
45°, but sometimes as much as 70°), in order that (he mis¬ 
sile may range to a great distance, and, by falling nearly 
vertically upon tho object (a barrack, roaf^ine, or case- 
mato), may crush it hytho momentum acquired in descend¬ 
ing. Mortars are either of iron or brass; they rest tipun 
solid bods, and tho trunnions or cylimlen upon which they 
turn, in giving the required elernlion, are placed at the 
tower oxiremily oftlie piece. A mortsr platform, in a luit- 
tcry, should l>e very strong, in onlcr tliat it may bear Hie 
great recoil or shock of the piece when fired; and it should 
be carefully laid in a horizontal position. 

Tho calibres of mortars in the British service are 54, 
8, 10, and 13 inches. All these different kinds of mortars 
are used on land, and tho two last arc also employed in the- 
navy; but in this latter service Uie pieces are about 16 
inches longer than the land-senice pieces of the same 
calibre. The two first arc sometimes called royal mortars. 

By varying the charge of powder in the same mortar, it 
Im been found that there is a particular elevation whicli, 
with each charge, gives u longer range tbau is obtaiiicd 
from an eq^iial charge at any other elevation. It 1m» else 
been found that the alcwations which give the longest ranges 
differ much in two mortara of different tmlibres, but of lii>c 
proportions, oven when charged with quantities of (niwiUh* 
bearing the same proportion to Hie weights of tho shells. 

It has been suppo^ that mortars were employed in Hu- 
year 1485, ot the siege of the castle of Naples, but oii im 
other ground Ilian a statement that artillery of cunsidcrnhli' 
raagnitudo was couveye<! into Italy with the army 
Charles VIII. In 1588 however tbe use of mortars mint 
have been well known ; since, in tho Appendix to the ’ Col • 
loquiea of Tartiiglia.' which was published in that year, tho- 
method of fillingand prujocting carcasses is fully dcscrihisl : 
and it appears that, in the same year, shells were tlirowir 
from ordnance at the siege of WacUtendonk. [Qomh.] Kcd- 
hot shot were thrown from mortars at the siege of Broimm, 
hy the Swedes, in 1665. 

The first ortilleristi were somewhat capricious in ihc' 
formation oftbeir great ordnance; and among the various 
kindii which they devised may 1» mentioned what werv 
called Partridge mortars. These had one groat central bni'c 
for the reception of a shell; and about it. on tho fare of the 
muzzle, were sunk thirteen chambers, each of which con¬ 
tained a grenade. The shell and grenades were discharged 
at the same time, and in the air they roust have appeared 
like a flight of birds; from which circumstance, no doubt, 
the name of tho mortar was taken. 

The Dutch engineer Coehom invented a small mortar 
for tlirowing grenades into the covered-ways of places-. 
They were capable of being carried about and served by one 
man; consequently they could be readily brought up' to a 
coiivcniont spot, and rapidly fired when it was intended to 
drive tbe defenders iiroin behind tlie parapets. In the Froncli 
servicePt'err/>r« (small mortars loaded with stonesyare still 
employ^ for tbe same purp<M. 

In thfyear 177J an c-xperiment was tried at Gibraltar on 
the discharge of stones fixim an exeavation in the rock. The 
figure of the excavation is a parabedio conoid, whoso axis is 
4 feet long, and whose diameter at the muzzle is 3 feet. It 
was charged with 27 Iba of powder and 1470 stones; and. 
on tbo explorion taking place, nearly oue-fourth of the 
stones were projected to the distance of luo yaida There 
aro several rook-mortars, as they are called, at Malta, and 
such may on aome occaaions be asafiil for the defence of a 
pass. 

MORTGAGE. A moral notion of a mortgage may be 
collected ftom the following passage in Littleton (( 332), 
who treats of mortgages, as then in ase, under the mneral 
head of estatM upon condition. 
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' If ft fooffment be mnde upon such condition, that if the 
feoffor pay to tho feoffee, at a rerlain day, 40/. of money, 
that then the feoffor may rC'Ciitcr, &c.,—in this case tlio 
feoffee is called tenant in raorgage, which is as much to 
say, in French, as mortgage; and in Latin, mortnum va¬ 
dium. And it seemetli iTihi the rause why it is called mort* 
gage is, for that it is doubtful wiiether the feoffor will pay. at 
the dav limited, such sum or not; and if he doth not pay, 
then the land, which is put in pledge upon condition for tho 
payment of the money, ib taken from him for over, and so 
dead to him, upon condition, &c. And if ho dotli pay the 
money, thun the pledge is dead as to the tenant,’ &c. • 

The money thus agreed to bo paid by the feoflbr must bo 
supposed to bu money borrowed from the fouffee, or the 
amount of a debt due from the fooffor to tho fcolTce, though 
Littleton does not expressly say so. Acconling to the terms 
of (his contract, if the rcolfur or (he feoifor’s licir did not 
pay the money at the time appointed, the land bocame the 
absolute property of the fcoffue. 

Thu mortuum vadium of Glanville (book x.) is evidently 
a different thing from tho morluum vadium of Littleton, 
and Glanville's explanation of tho term seems more ap¬ 
plicable to his morluum vadium, than Littleton’s is to the 
mortgage which he describes. ‘When an immovable thing, 
says Glunville. ‘ is pul into pledge, and seisin of it has boon 
delivered to tho creditor for a dodnile term, it has cither 
been agreed between the creditor and debtor that tho pro- 
feeds and rents shall in the meantime reduce tliudubi, or 
that they shall in no incnsiiro be so applied. The former 
agreement is just and binding; the other unjust and dis¬ 
honest, and is that called a mortgage, but this is not pro¬ 
hibited by the king's court, although it coiihidurs such a 
pleilgc as a species of usnrv.' (Ifoamcs* Traiial.) 

Littleton describes the old and strict law of luorleagc; but 
tho courts of equity gradually introduced such niodiricalions 
astneonverta rooitgage from its antient simplicity into a very 
artiCcial and complicated arrangement. A mortgage is a 
contract, and therefore requires two persons at least, one of 
whom borrows and the other lends money. The borrower 
is tho owner of land which he conveys or transfers as a se¬ 
curity to the lender of tho money: the borrower i.s called 
tho mortgager, and the lender is calk'd the mortgagee. The 
whoU trunaactioii is properly termed a tnorlgogo; but tho 
name is sometimes applied simply to the debt. The luiluru 
of this contract, as it is now nndorstoud, will Lest appear 
from a brief enumeration of the essential terms of tlic in¬ 
strument called a mortgage deed. Fur the sake of simpli¬ 
city, the case of a mortgage in fee may be taken as the 
example; and (be remarks which follow must be considered 
us applicable to that description of inurtgiU'e. 

The instrument of mortgage is a dc^ indented. It 
commences by reciting tlint the raorlgagor is tbe owner in 
foe simple of the lands which it is inteimod by tho deed to 
convey to the mortgagee, and that tho mortgagee has 
agroeo to lend him a certain sum of money on tho security 
of the lands. It is then declared that, in pursuonce of the 
said agreement, the murt^gee has paid to the mortgager 
the sum of money which be (the mortgagee) has agreed to 
lend. Tho mortgager then conveys to the mortgagee and 
his heirs Uio lands in question, with a condition that if the 
mortgager, bis heirs, executors, administrators, or assigns, 
shall pay to the mortgagee, his exociitors, be., tho sum of 
money borrowed, with interest for tho same at (he rate in 
the instrument mentioned, upon a future day, which is 
named in the deed (generdly a yoar from the date of the 
nortgage deed), without any deduction or abatement wbut- 
socvor.tlie deed shall then cease and be void to all intunts and 
purposes. In addition to this conveyance of the lands, the 
mortgager promises and undertakes to pay the principol 
money borrowed, and interest on the same, at tbe rate anil 
at the time bofim mentioned in the instrument; and ho 
•Iso eoventnts (u the le^ phrase is) that he lias foil 
right to convey the lands in the manner expressed in 
tbe previous part of tho instrument. It is forener agreed 
that, after the mortgager shall have failed to pay the prin¬ 
cipal sum of money, and interest, or any part thereof, as be¬ 
fore Bgmd, the mortgsigee, his heirs, or assigns, may take 
possossion of tbe lands so conveyed as afotesaiu, and use and 
enjoy them, and take tbe rents and profits, without any hin¬ 
drance or interruption from the mortgager, his heirs, execu¬ 
tors, admioiatrators, or assigas,or any other person or persons. 

It is also iwovided that uatu the mortgager shall have made 


such default m payment as aforesaid, he, bis heirs, or as¬ 
signs, shall hold and enjoy and receive the rents and pro- 
Qis of the lands without any interruption or hindrance from 
the mortgagee, his heirs, or assigns. In many mortgage 
deeds it IS also provided, that if the principal money and 
interest, or any part thereof, are not paid at tW time agreed 
on, the mortgageo may sell the mortgaged lands (giving 
proper notice to tbe mortgagor of such his intontiun, if no¬ 
tice is provided for by the instrument): it is also provided 
that after poying out of the proceeds of tho sale, andout of any 
rents ur profits which he may have received from the lands, 
the costs and cxiicnses of the sale, and all other expenses 
incurred in tho execution uf the trust for sale, and retaining 
what is due tu him for principal and interest, the mortgagee 
must pay the surplus, if any, to the mortgager, his Tieirs, 
executors, administrators, or assigns, or as lie or tlicy slt^l 
direct. In deeds which contain ii power of sate, it is usual 
to insert a proviso, that such |iuwcr of sale is nut tu dcntruy 
or prejudice the mortgagee's right of foreclosure. 

Tlie$o are the essential part-* of a muriguge dced, which 
is varied according to the estate or interest in tho lands 
which tlie mortgager conveys tu the mortgagee, and accord¬ 
ing to the special agreement of the partic:^ By the execution 
of the deed, the estate of the mortgager in the lands mort¬ 
gaged is conditionally transferred to the mortgagee, hut the 
mortgager'sestateisnut forfoitcdtill he makesdi'fauU in pay¬ 
ment of the inniiey burrowed and interest at the time named 
in tho deed. Tho money burrowed is however seldom paid 
ut the lime agreed on, the consequence of which is that the 
mortgager's estate is forfeited h)- his not fulfilling tlie con¬ 
dition, and the luortg.'igce IwcoQiiai the absolute legal owner 
ol'tho land, or of such estate in it as was conveyed to him. 
lie can then bring an action of ejectment against tho murt- 
gagur, if the mortgager is in i>usscs»iun uf iho land, wiiimut 
giving him notice; and he can do this even bofore default iu 
payment, unless it is agree*! by tbe mortgage-debd thot the 
mortgagor shall rciaam iu pu.-<scssion tiU he makes default, 
and a clauso to this effect is commonly inserted in tho d«H.‘d. 
After the mortgage is made, the mortgager cannot make a 
lease of the lands without the mortgagee’s consent, for he 
has no interest in the land out uf which ho can create a 
legal estate; and ifany such lessee gets possession of the 
land, tho mortgageo may eject him. But the lessen wlig 
claims by a title prior to tho mortgage is not affected by the 
tnorlgogo transaction, though, after default is inado and lie 
has notice from (he murtgagoo, he is bound to pay to him 
the future ronts and those wbirli aro then duo. 

There hut boon considerable discussion as to the nature of 
tho relation of the mortgager in possossion and the uiurt- 
giigce; and this relation has been simpuse*! to lie tiiat uf 
tenant and landlord, the nature of the tAiaiicy voryiiigaccurd- 
iug as we contemplate it before or uOcr default. But this 
seems an erroneous view of the legal effect of tbe contract, 
anil the supposition of a tenancy is perfectly useless for the 
eX)>]anutiou uf the rights either of the mortgager or mort¬ 
gagee, which arc determined by the instrument of mort¬ 
gage, and by tho well-establisbra jurisdiction uf courts of 
equity in matters of mortgage. 

From the time of default being made, the several Inte¬ 
rests of the mortgagor and the mortgagee in the land iiiin-t 
he cunsidcred as chielly belonging to the juiisdicliun of 
etpiity. 'When the mortgagee, by default of tlie mort¬ 
gager, has become thcabiudute legal owner of the lands, the 
mortgagor possesses what is called the equity of redomp- 
tiuil. This equity of redeniptiou is considvroil by courts of 
equity as an citato in (he land: it may be devised by tUo 
mortgt^er, and, in cose uf his iutcslacv, it will descend tu 
ids heir; it may lie sold, or it may bo mortgaged; it is 
subject both to uuwer (in equity, by .1 and -f W. IV., c. 105) 
and curtesy; and it luoy be settled like a legal estate. 

By a recent statute (1 Vic., c. in), muilo for (be purpose 
of explaining tho statute of limitations (;i & 4\y. IV., c. 'J7), 
it is enacted^That any person entitled to or claiming under 
any morlgago uf land (us defined by the bst-incntiuned act) 
mav make an entry or biiugmn action at law or suit in 
equity, to recover such lainl, ot any time within twenty 
years next after the lost paj^ent of any part of the prin¬ 
cipal money or interest secured by such mortgage, although 
more than‘twenty years may have elapsed since the time at 
which tbe right to make such entry or bring such action 
or suit iu equity shall have first accrued, ^is act was 
passed to protect the mortgagee who allows tho mortgager 
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to continue in poeseseion of the land or in the receipt of the purchased the equity of redemption, tia penonal estate is 
rents indpioBts; and it secures to him his rights for twenty not liable to pay the mortgim ^bt; but the person who 
years after the last payment of principal or interest by the derives his title to the land mm such intestate, dovisor. or 
mortgager. By the 3 & 4 W. IV^ c. 27, when a mortgagee purchaser, must take it aubject to the burden of the mort- 
haa ^ possession of the land or receipt of the profits, the gage debt 

mor^gor. or the person elaiming through him, ran only When a mortgage deed contains a power of sale, which 
bring a suit to redeem the lands within twenty years noxt is exercised in the lifetime of the mortgager, tlie surplus 
after the commencement of such possesaion or receipt, or money is personal estate; but if the sale is ef^ted after 
within twenty years from the time when the mortgagee the mortgager’s death, .the money belongs to bis heir or 
or the person claiming through him last acknowledged in the devisee of the lands. 

writing to the mortgager, at some person claiming bis The person entitled to receive the debt ii the admiuistra- 
estate, or to the agent of such mor^amr or person, his title tor or executor of the mortgagee; for, as already observed, 
of mortgager or right to redemption. Tho mor^ger, or the the land is only considered as a security for the debt, which 
person claiming under him, may therefore, at any time the mortgager has bound himself, his hoin, executors, and 
within tlie limits above named, tender to the mortgagee Ins administrators, to pay to the mortgagee, bis executors, od* 
principal mon^ and interest, and claim a reconveyance of ministrators, and assigns. Thus whether the mortgagee 
the lands; and if the mortgagee will not accept tho tender diet without having or after having assigned his mer^ge, 
and roconvey, the mortgager may com)>cl him by filing a the money is a debt due to the personal representative of 
bill in equity for the redemption of his lands. the mortgagee, or to his assignee, or to the personal repro* 

A mortgagee can transfer his murtgage lo another. Tho sentative of the assignee, if the ossignoo is dead. Wlicn 
transfer or assignment, as it is generally called, consists of the debt is received by the person entitled to receive it, 
two parts expressed in one deed, the transfer of tho debt, the person who has thel^alownenhipof the land, whether 
and the conveyance of the land, which is the security for he be heir or devisee, is bound to convey it to the person 
the debt. If the mortgager is not a parly to the assign- who, on the payment of tlw debt, becomes entitled to the 
mont, the assigneo takes the mortgage exactly on the terms legal estate. In such cose, on payment of the debt to tho 
on which the assignor held it at tho time of the assignment, person ontitlod to receive it, the ncir or devisee is by a fiction 
If therefore the mortgager should happen to have paid the converted into a trustee for the person entitled to the land, 
whole or any part of tho debt, the assignee, in coming to a Thu mortgagee may however, by express decluiulioii, con* 
settlement with him, must submit to allow such payment vort the mortgage debt into laud (according to the techniral 
in diminution of the original debt which tho assignor expression), and make it pass as land by ms will; in which 
affected to assign to him. case the devisee will iinve the same title to the money as he 

Though tho mortgagee, after the mortgager's default in would have had to the land if it had heon absolutely the 
payment of the principal money and inturesU has the abso- property of the mortgagee. 

lute legal estate, he is still considered by courts of eiiuity When tlie mortgager has mortgaged his equity of rcdeinp- 
only to hold it as a security for his debt. The legal estate tion (which be may do as often as ho pleases), every new 
in the land will descend to the mortgagee’s heir, or will pass mortgagee has his claim on the lann os a security for 
by his will, if duly executed; but the heir or devisee lakes his debt, according to the order in which his mortgage 
only the legal estate in the land, and the money or debt stands. This is the general rule; but it is subject to various 
(as a general rule) belongs to the mortgagee's administrator exceptions, wliich depend on particular cirrunistances. ‘I'hiis 
or oxei-utor. a mortgagee of the et|uity of redemption will be postponu'l, 

If the principal money and interest are not paid at the as to his security, to a subsequent mortgagee wno Inis nd- 
time agreed on, the mortgagee may file a bill of foreclosure vanced his money without notice of tho prior mortgage, if 
against the mortgager. By sueli bill the mortgagee calls such subsetjuent mortgagee should be able to obtain the 
on tho mortgager to redeem bis cstato fortUwilh, by pay- legal ostate. 

ment of llio principal money, interest, and costs ; and if the If n second mortgagee obtains the title-deeds of the 
mortgager docs not do this within tho time unmod by the estate, this will not give him a proforence over a prior legal 
decree of thu court (which is genemUy within six months mortgagee, unless tlie prior mortgagee has parted with or 
after the master in chancery lias made his report of wliut failed to gut possession of tho title-do^ for frandnlent por- 
is due for principal, interest, and costs), be is for ever fore- poses, or through gross negligence. But though the second 
closed ana barred ^ his equity of redemption, and the mortgagee has no priority, when there is ncitlier fniud nor 
mortgagee becomes nc owner of the land in equity, as he iiogligenco, be will not ha compelled to give up the litlu- 
wus before at law. If the money is paid at the time named, deeds to ^e first mortgagee, unless the first mortgagee 
the mortgagee must reconvey tho land, and deliver up to pays him his debt and interest. 

the mortgager alt the deeds and writings in his possession A legal mortgage is effected by an instrument which 
relating to the land. transfers the legal estate. When a mortgager makes a 

If both the mortgager and mortgagee are living at the second mortgage, and uses the form of a legal conveyance, 
lime when the lands are redeemed, and nothing has been this also is called a I^al mortgage, though there is notrans- 
duiie by either party to assign or transfer his interest to fer of any legal estate, lor (he legal estate is already con 
any othor person, the transaction is a very simple one: tho veyed to another porson. This kind of mortgage may Iw 
mortgager pays his debt and interest, and the mortgagee called a mortgage « an equity of redemption, by way of dis- 
ruconveys the lands. The sottlement of accounts between tinguishing it from the equitable mortgage next mentioned 
the mortgager and mortgageo may be rundored more An agreement in writing to transfbr an estate as a security 
difficult by the circumstance of the mortgagee having for (he repajrment of a sum of money, is called an equitable 
received the rents, for which the decree for redemption mortgage, bMsueeit gives the intended mortgageo a right (o 
provides that ho must account. It may however happen have a legal mortgage, and in a court of equity gives him 
that the mortgager or mortgagee is dead, or that they have in fact all the rights of a legal mortgagee. A aepoait of 
severally dispMud of their interests in the lends, or all these the title-deeds of an estate, or of the copy of court roll, as 
events may have happened, which renders the settlement a security fer a debt eontrieted at the timeof the depwit, er 
much more complicate previously to the depoeit, constitutes an equitable mortgage. 

To take the ease of mortgager and mortgageo boing dead. An equitable mortgagee by deposit of title-deeds, has a pre- 
As every mortgage transaotTon implies a debt from the ference over a sub^uent punbaser or mortgagee who ob- 
mortgoger to the mortgagee, which be is bound to pay, tainsthe legal estatewitb notiee of ftie equitimle mortgage, 
even if there are no covenants for poyment in the moit- If the mortguerie not seised in fee, but has only a limited 
gage-dee^ it follows that, according to the general rule of interest in lud, aa a lease for years, the mortgager, by 
low, his personal estate is in^he first instance liable to pay taking an asaigninenK of the lea^ beootaes liable for the 
the mortg^e debt, unless he has by his will made a differ- rent, and to Ine oovenants contained in the lease, though 
ent provision for payment of it. Thus the heir or devisee he has never taken passsmion of the premises ineluded in 
of the equity of rMomplion may be entitled to call on the it. The same rule wu for a time held to apply to an 
administrator at oxecutoi to pay the mortgage debt. If suitable mortgagee ^ deporit of title-deeds [Laaib^j but 
however (he lands in question were not mortgaged by the in a very recent ease it has been demded that the equitable 
iotbstoto M (leviiior, but the equity of redemption descended mortgagee is not lial^ to sash eovea ants IBfoor* v. Choat, 
or wu devised to him from or I 7 the morumger. or if he 8 Sim., 808 j nd w the natter eliadi ktpMMrik 
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Th« sreeeding rei^Mki tpply to mort^et of land only, 
IQ vhieb than are many pwuliarilies wmch arise ftom tho 
condition of legal ownersnip of land in this country. But 
otbor kinds of property may bo mortgaged, such as clialtois 
peraonal, a life-interest in a sum of money, or a policy of 
insurance, or a ship, or shares in a ship. The subject of 
pawning u-pledging of goods is treated under PlbdOs, and 
also the rules of the Roman law as to Hypotheca and 
. Pignus. The equitable lien on land, which is classed 
among mortgages by some writers, is briefly noticed under 
Lisn ; and mortga^ of ships under Ship. 

No attempt Las here been made to lay down all or the 
greater part of the rules applirable to raortgagos. Tho ex¬ 
planation of these rules would fill a larn volume. The 
encral principles of all mortgages are nowovor horo laid 
own, and the reader must consult professional hooks for 
particulnr coavs. 

MORTIFICATION (inMediciue) is the death of any 
tissiiu. It mv occur firotn a variety of causes, os intense 
intlammstion ^nplahhation], or from anything which is 
followed hy a cessation of tho circulation of blood through 
a part, as diseases of thb artories and veins, the pressure of 
tumours and foreign bo<liu8, excessive debility, &c., or from 
any sudden and violent chemical or mechanical agent, os 
strong acids or otlior corrosivo substances, excessive bunt or 
cold, violent blows, &c. Tho process of reparation consists 
in thu separation of the living (issues from the dead, the 
removal of the latter by ahsorptiou or by being thrown OS' 
oxlcnially, and the granulation and cicatrisation of tlio ex¬ 
posed KUrfaco of tho formor 

MORTIFICATION. [Mortmain.] 

MORTIMER, JOHN HAMILTON, an artist of great 
talent and of high repute in his day, was burn in 1741, and 
was the son of a miller who afterwards became a collector 
of the customs at Eastbourne. John was the youngest of four 
children, and having discovortMl a taste for drawing, which 
he is suppusod to have actiuired from an uncle who was un 
Itinerant portrait-painter, lie was, at about the age of eigh¬ 
teen or ninetoeii, placed under Hudson, who Iiad been the 
instructor of Reynolds. With him however he did not con- 
linuo long, but, after having studied awhile in the gallery of 
the Duke of Richmond, began to mako himself known by 
his productions. One of his earliest works, founded on an 
iiicideiii in the life of Edward the Confessor, painted in 
competition with Romney, obtained from the Society fur 
the Eucouragemunt of Arts a premium of fifty guineas, and 
that of 8(. Paul preaching to (ho Britons ouu hundred 
guinuas. He was further distinguished by the notice and 
friendship of Reynolds, which fricndsliip has been attributed 
not to tho sympathy but to tho oppwitioa of their Usies in 
art. Certainly ibero was little room for jealousy or rivalry 
between ihom: Mortimer was no colourist, and but an in- 
difTorent portrait paiuter, although be produced maiiyadtni- 
rnblc heads and likenesses in block and white chalk. His 
Iniunt la) in design, and in wild and fantastic Quite os much 
as in historical subjects. His groups of bauilitti are mas¬ 
terly ; and his ‘ King John signing Magna Charta,’ ‘ The 
Baitlo of Agincourt,’ &c., show him to have possessed great 
and original powers in the higher walk of art; and in his 
knowledge of the human figure ha has rarely been sur- 
pavsod. The * Brasun Serpent in the Wilderness,’ in the 
groat window of Salisbury cathedral, and the cartoons for 
that in Branoose College, Oxford, were des^ned 1^ him. 

In person Mortimer was handswe, his figure of athlefio 
moulil. and his coastitutum was naturally very strong, but 
he greatly impaired it by the exoesses of what is called free 
living. About the year I77ft bis health began to decline, 
his former exuberant guety ^wodoned him, and lie became 
altogether on altered man; but (hough bo in tome decree 
recovered, and wte able to employ his pencil both Indus- 
irioudy and profitably, realising by it nine hundred pounds 
in the coune of a single year, bis life was soon out short, 
forba dM on 4tbof February, 1779, in the thirty-aighlh 
year of his age. He was buried m the church at High wy« 
combe, near the altar; whore is his painting of * St, Vtm 
ureeobiog to tlio Britoits.' 

MORTMAIN. ^ the 9 H. III., e. 36 (Magna Charla), 
it was deelarod that R ehouhl not be lawful for the ftiture 
for any person to give his land to a religious houses so os to 
take it back agM and hold it of the bouse; sod sny such 
gift to s religious bouse srsi deelarod to beveid, and the Uod 
waa forfiiited to the lord of the fbe. TheiwoseQoftbispm- 

viaioii is (^vioosi ifsre considsr tbs Dsturs of the feudal 


tenure; and indeed it is distinctly express^ in the preamble 
of the statute of the 7 Edward 1., sometimes entitled * I!)e 
Religiosis,’ as follows: ’Whereas of late it was provided 
that religious men should not enter into the fees of any 
without the licence and consent of the chief lords (capita- 
liura dominorum) of whom such foes are immediately held; 
and whereas religious mon have entered as well into fees of 
their own as those of others, by appropriating them to their 
own usu and buying them, and sometimes receiving them 
of the gifts of others, by which means the services due from 
such fees and which were originally provided for the de- 
feni» of tho realm, are unduly withdrawn, and the chief 
lords lose their escheats of tbo same,’ &c. lie statute then 
forbids any religious person or any other to buy or sell 
lands or tenements or under colour of a gift or tenn of 
years, or any other title whatever, presume to receive froih 
any ono. or by any other mciins. art, or contrivance, lu 

uppruprialeto himself lands (M tenements, so that such lands 
and tenements come into mortmain in any way fad manum 
mortuum deveniant), under pain and forfuiture of the same. 
Thu statute tlieti provides, that if it is violateil, thu lord of 
whom the lands are holdon may ontur witbiu a year; or if 
ho negluv: to enter, the next lord may enter within half a 
year; and if all tho chief lords of such fees, being of full 
age, within the four seas, and out of prison, neglect to enter, 
tho king may enter. 

Tlio general notion of mortmain may be collected from the 
words of tins statute, thu term being used to express lands 
belonging to any rorporate body, ucclcsiastical or temporal, 
sulo or aggregate. Various explanations bsvu been ulTurctl 
as to thu reason why lands of this description were said to 
be in niorlinain, or in ruuriua inauu, that is, in adeud band. 
Under the feudal syslum iiuids held by any corporate body 
or person might not inappropriately be said to be in a dead 
baml as to the lord of Ibu fee, for os a corporation baa per¬ 
petual continuance and succession, the lorn lost the profits 
in Ills lands which, under tho strict systom of lenures, be 
derived cither from the services of tbo tenant, while olive, 
or from the death of tlio tenant and other circumstances 
incident to such event. Accordingly the best explanation 
of lUe meaning of this term seems to be that uSered by 
Coke, tliat ‘the lands were said to come to dead hands as to 
the lords, for that by alienation hi mortmain they lost 
wholly their escheats, and in elTect their knights’ services 
fur the defence of tho realm, wards, marriages, relielk, and 
the liko, and tburefuro was culled a dead band, for that a 
dead hand yieldeib nu service.’ Similarly, the old mortuum 
vadium seems to Lave bueii so called, because the land in 
pledge was for tbo time dead to tbo pledger. [Mortuauk.] 
fiefurc the ‘Jtb Hen. 111., c. 36, was poased, a man might 
give or sell Ins lands to religious as well as any other |>t‘r- 
sons, unless it wiu furbiddi’ii in the gift of the lands to 
liimaelf; and accordingly the great lords, on luakiug a 
grant of land, used to msort a clause preventing tbo sole 
or gift to religious and also to Jews: Licilum sit donatorio 
vem duiaui flare vcl vendere cui volueril, excepUs viris 
religiosis et Judeis. (Bracion, ful. 13.1* 

Tins statute of Edward 1. prevented gifts and alienations 
between corporate bodies or persons and others, but it was 
eludod by a new device, apparently invented by the etcigy, 
and probably most usc<l by the religious hotises. There 
hoflies, pretending a title to tbo ]an«l whicli they wished to 
acquire^ brought an action fur it by a Prieeipc quod roldat 
against the tenant, who collusively made default, upon which 
the religious house had judgment, and entered on the 
land. 

The statute of the IS Edward I. (Westminster, 3), c. 33, 

f irovuled against these recoveries of lands obtained by col- 
usiun; for it was unacted, that after the ddftiuU made, it 
should be inquired wbeUier the demandant had any right 
in hia demand or not; and if the demandant were found to 
have no right, the land was declared to be forfuitod to the 
lords mediate and immediate, similarly as was provided by 
the previous statute of Edward 1. Another pronsion of tbi« 
statute (e. 33) furnishes curious evidence os to the devieea 
praotised lot the purpose of eluding the statutes of mort¬ 
main. The words of the enactment will best explain the 
allusion:—‘Forasmuch as many tenants set up creases or 
pansit them to be set up on their tenements, to the prqju- 

• VlMifut ‘Hertnale'y.qiwUMOSis.wtiavriWsiUsMSWa* ‘Liritaia 
itskmilduot be S«aat»,AoeM.' BwlisMiiwlrf 
biUM bn* Wb stMM by keaiog at the erlglasl, M ibMI ksTabernroi- 
iMWistn vtttoMMH sw 
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<lico of tlicir lonis, in onicr that tho tenants may defend 
themselves by the privileges of Templars and Hospitallers 
against the chief lords of the foes, it is enacted, that sucli 
tenements be forfeited to the chief lords, or to iho king, in 
the same vay in which it is enacted elsewhcru with respect 
to tcnciiicnis alienated in mortmain'(do tcnemciitia aliena- 
tis nd laorlimm manum). 

Various other statutes were passerl in the reigns of Ed¬ 
ward 1. and Edward 111. relating to mortmain; but the noxt 
imfMirtaiit statute is that of tlio i 5 Richard II., c. 5. As cor¬ 
porations could not now acquire lands by purchase, gift, 
icnie.or recuTory, they had contrived another newdcvice, said 
to be mainly the invunlioii of or mainly practised by eccle¬ 
siastical bodies or persons. The devicu consisted in this: 
the lands in ({ucstion were conveyed to some person and liis 
heirs to the use of the ecclesiastical body or person and 
their or his successors. In this way The legal estate was 
not in tho possession of those who could not legally hold it, 
but in a person who had such legal capacity; and the nse 
or profit of the land, the beueflciul interest in it, was se¬ 
cured to the ecclesiastical loNly or person, contrary to tho 
•spirit of the previous statutes, though not contrary to their 
expressed provisions. The statute of Richard. afUw declar¬ 
ing that this use was also mortmain, further declared all 
such conveyances to be void, and that the lords might 
enter on lands so conveyed, ia the manner provided fur by 
the statute Dc Religiosis. This distinction of the owner¬ 
ship of land into the legal and beneficial was undoubtedly 
derived by the clergy from the like distinction iti the 
Roman law between Quirilarian and Bunitariun owner- 
slii|i, which is brietly and distinctly expressed by Guiius 
(ii. -H*). 

Though the statute Do Religiosis was in its terms coni- 
prehotidive enough to include all alienations to coryiorntc 
Ixxlies or persons, it is clear that this statute was mainly 
directed against the clergy, both regular and secular. Tho 
ccclesiaslical corporations were more numerous than any 
other, and had been more active in getting lands into their 
liaiid<. This statute of Uichunl II. how ever expressly extends 
the statute Du Religiosis to lands purchased to the usu of 
gild.s or fraternities; from which it has l>een inferrcil that the 
lioctrineof niurtmain had net, before the date of this statute, 
applied to gilda or fraternities. The statute De Religiosis 
is by this statute of Richard II. expressly declariHl to apply 
uUu to what wo now cull municipal corporations, and the 
statute places such bodies in all respects on the sumo foot¬ 
ing, as to the purchase of lands, with ‘people of religion.' 
If such bodies as these had been considered within the sta¬ 
tute Dc Religiosis, it seems clear from the statute of 
Richard II. that their acquisitions of laud had only re¬ 
cently become of such magnitude as to maku it seem 
expedient to make a spoeml declaration by statute as to 
them. 

A statute of Henry VIII. (23 Hen^ VIII., c. 10), com¬ 
monly called an act t^inst superstitious uses, is perhaps 
hardly a statute against mortmain in (he strict sense of the 
term. The statuto enacted that feoffments, fines, recove¬ 
ries, and other estates, made of lands and hereditaments to 
the use of parish churches, chapels, gilds, tVaternilies, com¬ 
monalties, &C., erected and made of Mvotiuti or by common 
consent of tbi people without ouy corporation, or to uses for 
periwtual obits, or a continual service of a priest, were de- 
clarctl to bo void as to such gifU os were mode after tho 
first of March in the year in which the statute was passed, 
for any term exceeding twenty years from the creation of 
such uses. From the words ' by common consent of the 
people, without ony corporation,* it can hardly be inferred 
thalanumberof individuals could take in perp^ual succes¬ 
sion without being inoorporsted, a» some writers suppose; 
for ‘to take by perpetualsuix'ession without being incorpo¬ 
rated * involves a eoniradietion. Nor ran the statute be 
construivl as admitting by implication such a power of per¬ 
petual succession in unincorporated individuals. The statute 
destroys all such estates and iotorests in land as in any way 
or bv any persons were held to the useof the establishments 
or coUectioDS of individuals mentioned and described in the 
statute. 

'I'Ue subsequent statutes passed in tho reign of Henry 

vm. (‘27 H. vm.. c. 28; 31 H. Vni., c. IS ; 37 H. Vill., 
e. 4), together with tlic statute passed in the first year of 
Edward VI. (i Edw.Vl., c. 14), put an end to religious bouses 
and mauv sthcr usublishments which had been the special 
objects Of the statutes of mortmain and superstitious uses. 


The eonsidoration of what are now legally called super¬ 
stitious uses properly comes under the headofUsxs, Su- 
PSnSTlTIOUa AND CHAaiT.\BLB. 

Tho king could always grant a licence to alien in mort¬ 
main, or, more correctly speaking, be could remit the forfeit¬ 
ure consequent upon alieiialion, so far at least as concernod 
himself; hut such remission could strictly only aScct his 
own rights, and not thoso of tho mesno lords, unless they 
also consented. It was tho practice, liofore the king • 
granted his licence, to sno out a writ of ad quod damnum, 
ill order that inquiry might be mode and the king informed 
what damage himself or otliers might sustain from tho 
licoiico. This practice however fell into disuse long beforo 
the statuto of the 7 & 8 Will. III., c. 37, which authorises 
tho king to grant to any pt^n or persons, corporate or not, 
licence to alien in mortmain, and to purchase and hold in 
mortmain any lands or hereditaments, and that such lands 
shall not bo subject ta forfeiture, When a licence to hold 
lands in mortmain is granted, it generally spocifles tho 
amount in value of the lands to be held by ibe corporation 
to which it is granted; and if Iho ror^ioration should be 
over found to acquire lands beyond this value, such lands 
are forfbited to the lord. 

Until the statute of') Geo. II., c. 36, presently mentioned, 
Ihuugh lauds could not be aliened in mortmain, yet cer¬ 
tain gifts to corporate budics were held good. Thus, if a 
feofTincnt was made to a dean and chapter to perform a 
charitable use (within the 43 Klis., c. 4), it was good, lliougii 
they could not be seUed to another’s use: and a devise to a 
college to'a chiiritable use wiihiii this statute was also good. 
(Hub.. 136; 1 Lev.. 284.) 

The statute of tho U Geo. II., c. 36, is now commonlv, 
though not correctly, culled tlie Statute of Mortmain. It 
applies only to England and Wales. It is entitled’An Act to 
restrain tho Disposition of Lands, whereby the some become 
inalienable.' The provisions and object of this eiiuctmcnl 
cannot be otherwise cxpres.<ic(l than by staling tbo first suc¬ 
tion at full length:—'Whereas gifts or alienations of lands, 
tenements, or lierudilamenls, in mortmain, are prohibited 
or lestroincd by Mugna Charta and divers other wholesome 
laws, ns prejudicial to and ng.ainst the common utility ; 
ueverthcloas this public iiiisclncf has of late greatly in- 
creased by many laigu and inipruviilunt alienations or ilis- 
pusiliuns made by lungui^iing or dying persons, or by other 
persons, to uses callcsl charitable uses, to take place after 
their death, to the disherison of their lawful hens: for re¬ 
medy whereof be it enuoled, that from and aftur the 24th 
day of June, 1736, no manors, lauds, tenemonts, rents, ad- 
Yowsons, or other hcredilaiiicuts, curitorcol ur iiicorporc.'il 
whatsoever, nor any sum or sums of money, goods, chattels, 
stocks in the public funds, securities for money, or any 
other personal e^tate whatsoever, to bo laid out ur disposed 
of in tho purchase of any land^ tenements, or lioredila- 
ments, shall bo given, granted, aliened, limited, released, 
transferred, assigned, or appointed, or any ways cunveycii 
or settled to or upon any yierson or persons, bodies politic or 
corporate, or otherwhui for any estate or interest whatso¬ 
ever, ur any ways charged or encumbered by any person or 
iwrsons whatsoever, in trust or for the benefit o' any cha¬ 
ritable uses whatsoever, unlcu such gift, conveyance, 
appointment, or settlement of any such lands, tenemonts, or 
beroditaments, sum or sums of money, or personal estuto 
(other than stocks in the public funds), be made by deed in¬ 
dented, sealed, and delivered, in the presence of two or more 
credible witnesses, twelvo calendar months at least before 
the death of such donor or grantor (includiM the days of 
execution and death), and be enrolled in His Majesty’s 
High Court of Ctumcery within six calendar months after 
the execution thereof; and unless such stocks be trans¬ 
ferred in the public books usually kept fiw the transfer of 
stocks, six calendar months at least before the death of 
such donor or grantor (including the days of the transfer 
and death); and unless the tome bo rosde to take effect in 
possession for the charitable Ufe intended immediately ftom 
the making thereof, and be without any power of revocation, 
reservation, trust, condition, limitation, olause. or agreement 
whatsoever, for the benefitof the donor or nutor, or of any 
person or persons claiming under him.' The act provides 
that what relates to the time before the gnntor'adaeth for 
sealing the deed end making the transfer shall not extend 
to any purchase to be made really and bent fide for a full 
and valuable eonaideration, actuUly paid at or before the 
making of such conveyaoee or tnosfor withoat fraud or 
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collusion. The two untToruties of Oxford and Cambridge, 
and the colleges within them, were excepted from the ope¬ 
ration of the act; and the colleges of E(on.WinidiC8tcr, and 
Wu-slininslor, but in fiivour of (lie scholars only, were also 
exconied. This act limited the number of advuwsoiis 
which any eollege or houso of learning (before referred to 
in the otU) could hold; but this restriction was remoTed by 
the 45 Geo. III., c. lOl. By the 5 Geo. IV., c. 39, the 
British Musenm is excepted flom the statutes of mortmain; 
and various other public bodies have been in like manner 
vxocpted by act of parliament. The judicial interpretation 
of tliU act, called tuc Morimain Act, has prevented a largo 
.amount of properly from being given to charitable nses. 
A bcquoiit of money for charitable purposes, to arise from 
the Kile of land, is void; or of money due on mortgages; 
or of money to pay off the mortgage on a chapel; or of 
niunoy to build a chapel, unless some land uready in 
mortmain is distinctly pointed out by the terms of iho be¬ 
quest; or of morigoges both in fee and for years; or of 
iiioncy to be laid out on mortgage security. This art can 
only be called a Mortmain Act with any propriety so far os 
It relates to corporate bodies, and even with regard to thorn 
with no strict propriety, inasmuch as the Mortmain Acta 
were intended to prevent corporate bodies holding lands to 
tlicir oun use. or to prevent other persons holding them to 
Che use of corporate Iwdies. The act is in fact intended to 
limit the power of giving property fur charitable purposes 
In any person or persons, and is very improperly called a 
Mortmain Act. if we consider that many gifts of land for 
(dtariiablc purposes were not considered, before tlic passing 
of tins act, as within the old statutes of mortmain. 

The history of mortmain is intimately connected with the 
ecclesiastical and civil history of this country. Tlic jealousy 
which all mankind feel against rich and powerful bodies of 
men, who are combined in n perpetual brotherhood and 
IViitcrnity, and the constantly increasing wealth and power 
of the ccclesiasliral bodies m ibis country, doubtless euii- 
tnbuted strongly to the passing of the ciiaclinenis called 
tho statutes of mortmain; and this indeiicndently of the 
solid reasons against siicU bouics having largo possessions, 
so lung as the strict system of tenures continued. In modern 
limes, when the lord can lose nothing by land hi'ingcoii- 
veyod to a corporation or to a charitable u^e, except tlic 
remote contingency of escheat, a new notion lies at the foun¬ 
dation of tho restraints upon such transfers or gifts of land, 
which, AS I.ord Hardwicko expressed it, was this:— 

‘The tiiiscliief which the logislaturc bad in view in the 
Morlmniii Ant (os appears from tho recital, and which is 
iigreeuhle to the title) was to restrain the disfiosition of 
hinds whereby they become iiiaUeiiable.’ In another place 
he observes that ‘ the particular views of the legislature were 
two: Ilrst, to prevent locking up land and real property 
from being aliened, which it made the title of the act; tho 
second, to prevent persons, in their last moments, from being 
ini)>oscilon to give away their real estates from their fam. es.' 

it will be perceived that the provisions of the act very jm- 
])crfoctly correspond with this explanation of its object. Thus 
money may be given by will (if unaccompanied with a direc¬ 
tion to lay it out in land) to an eleemotyna^ corporation which 
is empowered to hold land in mortmain, and it may be laid ont 
in land, or, if necessary, a licence may be obtained from the 
crown ibr that purpose. The judieial exposition,that money 
given by will, to arise from tbe sale of lands, is within the 
act, involves a direct contradiction; it being expressly pro¬ 
vided by tho mode of donation, in tbe ease just mentioned, 
that tho land shall not, so far as tbe donor can prevent it, 
coma into hands in which it will be inalienable. 

llie act, which i/ but a clumsy contrivance, and the ex¬ 
position of it, are in fact directed against gifts for charitable 
uses; though it is probable that the notion of the imwlicy 
of allowing lands to be for over set apart, or 'locked up,’ 
had also tome inttuence on the legislature. If this however 
lind been the loading idea, a repeal of tho statute which 
allows tho crown to grant a l,ic«naa to bold lands in mort¬ 
main would have bwn a proper addition to tho oot. But 
the legislature or tho promoters of the act were apparently 
anxious to And out some reason or excuse for passing such 
an act in a country where gifts for cberttable uses have been 
so long establish^ and approved by popular opinion. Tbe 
exceptions made in this aet in favour of the universiliea and 
Golle^ tdso bImw that there was a party in tho legislature 
strong enough to prevent the operation of this act being 
•xtended to those corporate bodies, 

P.C, No. 985 . 


It should bo liomo in mind that the terms charities and 
cliuritable uses have a legal meaning very diflerent from tho 
popular meaning of tho term charity. 

The great amount of properly in England and Walea 
which is ajipropriatud to charitable uses, ainl the iin|K)rlaiico 
of many of those establishments which are supported by 
such properly, render it uoeussary to give some exposition 
of the nature and administration of charities in this cminlry, 
which is mist conveniently done under the head of Uses, 
ClI.VniTAHLK. 

'Iho term Mortification in Scotland expresses prettv 
nearly what mortmain docs in England. 

According to SUir (book ii.. lit. hi., 39. e<l. Brt.dio), ‘ in- 
fofimenf® of muHiGoJ Inudn arc tliaso wliicb are to 

the kirk or other incorporaiiun having no other rcHdemlo 
than prayer and siqipHcatioiu and the like: such were the 
murtincaliunaof the kirk lands gratiivd by-the king to kirk- 
men, or granted by other private men to the pruvoat and 
nrcbendara of college kirka fauudolror singing ; or to chap- 
lainricB, preceptories, altarag^ in which the patronage re¬ 
mained in themortillcrs.’ The act of 159*. c.-J9. pa»s«\ in 
the eleventh parliament of James Vt., began by reciting 
that tho king * and bis three estaites of parliament perfltcly 
understood the greatest part of his proper rent to have bene 
given and disponed of auld to Abbaies, Monasteries, and 
ulhcris persons of Clcrgic,' See.: it further recited that ‘ his 
Hieiies, for the great lovo and favour quiulk hebearis to bis 
snbjectcs, was iiawaies minded to greero them with un¬ 
profitable taxations, specially fur his royol support.’ The 
act tboii wont on to declare that it was * ibundc roaist meolo 
nnd expedient tliat he sail have recourse to his awin patri- 
moiiie dis|ioned of before (the cause of the dUpuailion now 
ceasing) a.s aiie heipe maist honorable in respect of himselfu 
and least grievous to his people and suhjectos.’ Tlie act 
then proceeded to unite and annex to the cruw^n (with the 
cxccptiuiis aOer spccilied in the net) all the lands, &c., be¬ 
longing to the eccUi.-iiARlical and religious personages therein 
inunlioninl. This act was in effect more rxlcosivc than the 
snniiar acts of Henry VIII. in England. 

Since the Knfuriiialinn, lands given in Scotland forebn- 
ritnble purposes uru given (n the tmstccs of the charily, to 
he held eit lier in blanch or tuu holding. (Ball’s Did. (if the 
Law nf Scotland^ 

MORTON. JAMES DOUGLAS. Fourth E ARLOF, and 
llogtiiit of Scotland, was n younger ton of the grual family 
of Angus, which, besides other honours, had more thaii 
oneu held tho olKcc of lord-liigh-chancelli^of ScotlunJ, and 
by the marriage of tbe sixth earl of Angus with Maritaret 
of England (widow of King James JV.) had recciiily beet 
brought into intimate conn’cction with ilcuty VIII., the 
brother of that princess. Morton was nephew to the above 
carl, being second son of tho earl’s younger brother. Sir 
George Douglas of I’ittendreich. lliese two brothers hail 
routimUy assisted each other in their struggle for power 
during the minority of King James V.; and on the earl's 
fall ill 1528, Sir George lied and remained an exile during 
the remainder of JamWs reign. He then returued to his 
native country, and in 1543 was appointed a privy-eounselloc 
to the Regent Arran. 

Previous to this period, but at what precise time is uncer¬ 
tain, the younger sou of Sir<3corge hail married Lady Eliza¬ 
beth Douglas, daughter of the third earl of Morton, by a 
natural daughter or King James V.; and on that occasion 
the carl, having no mule issue, obtained a new reversionary 
clause to his patent, transferring tbe earldom to this for¬ 
tunate son-in-iaw. In consequence of this pruvisiou ho was 
Blyled the Masterof Morton; and on his father-in-law's dejtli, 
in 1553, he became eaclof Murton. Up to this time he fol¬ 
lowed undoubtedly the footsteps of his father, who was on 
active promoter of the Reformatiuii, and a 'friend of King 
Henry VIH. in the designs of that monarch in rcrurence to 
Scotland. IIis name however docs nulunen oppuur in the 
publiu (ransantiona of the period; and alihuugn one of the 
original lords of tho cniigregatiuu in 1557, yet afraid perhaps 
of tho coiiacquoncos, in a personal point of view, of caitmg 
off tho queen regent, from whom lie had already received 
considerable favours, lio long held a doubtful and irreso¬ 
lute course. It wos this which mado Sadler, tbe English 
envoy, describo Morton as * a simple and fearful man.* 
From tlie time of the queen regent's death however that 
description was inapplicable to him; and on tbe 7th Janu¬ 
ary. 15(13, he was constituted lard-high-chancellor of the 
kingdom, in tho room of the forfiuted Earl of Hunily, who 

Voi. XV.~3I 
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had been the great head of the Catholic party in Scotland. 
He had been only a few yeara in that olfico however when he 
was obliged to lay it down, and fly into England, on occasion 
of Rissio'a murder, in whit^ cruel and lawless affair be took 
an active and prominent part. He remained in England, 
under the protection of the English monarch, till the end of 
the year, when he was restored to Mary’s fkvour by the iii' 
tercossion of Bothwell, whose ambitious designs needed all 
the aid which could be drawn together from every quarter. 
Bothwell soon opened to him the plot which he ueditaleil 
for the murder of Daroley, expecting, no doubt, his ready 
acquiescence. In this however Bothwell was mistaken; 
Morton refused to concur. But neither did he inform 
Darnley of the plot, nor take any measures to prevent its 
being executed; and he was one of those who subscribed 
the famous bond, to protect Bothwell against the cliarge of 
being concerned in the murdor, and to use every uiiduavuiir 
to promote his marriage with tho queen. Yet when this 
latter event took place, and when Bulhwell became odious 
to the nation. Morton was the great leader in opposi¬ 
tion to him; and it was to the castle of his relative, the 
lady of t.ochleven, that Mary was conducted when sho de¬ 
livered herself up at Carbery Hill. When Mary was 
securely lodged in this place of confinement, the carl of 
Murray was made regent of the kingdom, and Morton ro* 
instatM in the office of lord chancolloi. He continued in 
this situation during the regencies of Murray, Lennox, and 
Mar, and was indeed a principal actor in all matters of im¬ 
portance which took place in their time; and on Mar's 
death at the end of the year 1672, Morton was himself ap¬ 
pointed regent of the kingdom. Here liis ability and vigour 
indeed, but at the same time his ambition, his avarice, and 
npaci^, and his general want of principle, became appa¬ 
rent to all; he was now at once feared and bated; and nnd- 
ing himself becoming odious to the nation, he conceived thu 
idea of retrieving his reputation by resigning, or rather 
offering to resign, the governracniinto the king’s (James V I.) 
own hands, bis majesty being now in his twelfth year. Ac¬ 
cordingly on the I2th September, 1677, he made resignation 
of his office, and the king, by the advice of Athol and Argyl, 
accepted it. to the great joy of the people. Morton, thus un¬ 
expectedly taken at bis word, retire<l in a sort of pet to Loch- 
leven, which, Aom his furmidahlo character, was then com¬ 
monly called thoZion’f Den; and from this retreat he watched 
a favourable moment to regain his power. An opportunity 

S resented itself, and ho immediately became mnslor boiii of 
tirling Castle and of the king’s person. He then resumed 
power, and by the help of Queen Elizabeth retained it for 
aome time, but at length the king's new favourite. Captain 
Stewart, who, as Robertson suys, shunned no action how¬ 
ever desperate, if it led to power or favour, charged him, in 
the kings presence, with being accessory to the murder of 
Darnley. Upon this charge Morton was eommitled first to 
Ilia own house, then to the castle of Edinburgh, (2tid Janu¬ 
ary. 1661), and then fo Dumbarton, of whidt Lennox, the 
fktber of Darnley, had the command. Elisaboth used every 
endeavour in fkvour of Morton, but the greater the solicitude 
which she showed for his safety, the more eagerly did his 
enemies urge hu destruction: and boiug carried by Cap¬ 
tain Stewart, then earl of Arran, into Edinourgh, lie was, on 
the let of June, 1561, brought to trial, found guilty, and 
roiidcmned. When that part of tho verdict was read which, 
besides finding tint be had concealed, found that he was 
also accessory to the murder, he repeated the words with 
vehemence, and then exclaimed, * God knows it is not so.’ 
Tho next morning, spqpkiiig of the crime for which be was 
condemned, he admitt^ that on his return fVom England, 
after the death of Rissio, Bothwell had info’rrood him of 
the conspiracy against Darnley, which the queen, as ha 
told him, knew of and approved, but that he nad no band 
in it. And u to revealing the plot, *To whom,’ said ho, 
‘could I reveal it? To the queen r She was aware of it. To 
Darnley? He was such a babe, tliat there woe nothing told 
to him but he would tell to her again; and the two most 
powerful noblemen in the kingdom, Bothwell and Huntly, 
were the pe^tratora. 1 foreknew and concealed the plot, 
but as to being art and part in its execution, 1 call God to 
wiiness, I am wholly innocent.’ When his keepers told 
him that the guards were attending, and all was in readi¬ 
ness, he replied, * I thank my Gi^ I am ready likewise.’ 
On the scaffold his behaviour was calm, his eouolenanee 
and yoiee .msltcred, and after some time spent in aets of 
derotioDt be was beheaded by the initrument called the 


Maiden, on the 3rd June, 1681. His head was placed on 
the public gaol; and bis body, after lying till sunset on iho 
sraffold, covered with a beggarly cloak, was carried by com¬ 
mon porters to the usual burial-place of criminals. None 
of his friends accompanied it to the grave—Uiey did not 
venture to discover their gratitude or respect by any ox- 
prcsslons of sorrow. Public opinion was unanimous in his 
cundomnalion. 

MORTON, JOHN, cardinal and archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury. was the eldest son of Richard Morton, of Milbourno 
Su Andrew's, in Dorsetshire, and was bom at Bero in that 
county, in 1410. He received hit earliest education at the 
abbey of Cern% whence he removed to Baliol College, 
Oxford. Of his progreu in that univeraity we know but 
little, till he beume principal of Peckwater Inn. His 
practice os an advocate in the Court of Arches subsequently 
recommended him to the notice of Cardinal Boun-hier. The 
cardinal, beside conferring upon him various preferments, 
introduced him to King Henry VI., who made him one of 
hit privy-counsel. He adlieriid to this unfortunate prince 
with so much fidelity, that even his successor Edward IV. 
could not but admirq his attachment, which he rewarded 
by taking Morton into his councils. In 1473 Morton was 
appointed master of the rolls; and between this time ninl 
1477 tho list of bis promotions to prebondal stalls and other 
prefermonte in dinerent quarters of ibu kingdom proves 
the high esteem in which he was held. In 1476 Edward IV. 
made nim bishop of Ely and lord chancellor of England, 
and at his death appointed him one of his executors. He 
was viewed in no favourable light by Richard III., who, at 
the samo time that Lord Stanley was arrested, gave Morton 
in wal'd to the duko of Buckingham. Ho escaped however 
from the duke’s castle at Brecknock, and concealed himself 
fur a tiino in thu Isle of Ely; soon after which, passing in 
disguise to the Continent, he joined tlio carl of Richmond, 
and is said to have been the person who first proposed the 
coalition of the two houses of York and Lancaster by tho 
marriage with tho eldest daughter of Edward IV, As soon 
as Henry VII. was seated ou the llironu. he also niado 
Morton one of his privy-eouiisol, anil on the death of Car¬ 
dinal Bourchier. ill I486, joined with the pope in promoting 
him to tho archbishopric of Canterbury. In Augiint, 
1487, if not earlier, hu was again cunslituted lord i-hun- 
cellor, and in 1403 created a cardinal by |)0)>e Aloxuiidcr 
VI. Ho died Septemlwr 16 th, 1600. Morion was u man 
of great talents, learning, and probity. The cut or drain 
from Polcrliorough to Wisbeclie, known by the name of 
Morton’s Leamc, was mode entirely at his o\]K;nsu whitu ho 
was bishop of Ely ; and the opinion seems well founded 
(hat the English Life of Richard III., nstially attributed to 
Sir Thomas More, was really written by Morton. (Tanner. 
Bibl. Bril. Hib., pp. 632, 533; Bonthani’s Hut. nf Hly, 
4to.,‘Carobr.. 1771, p. 179-181; Chalmers's Dtog. Dief.) 

MORTUARY, from the Latin moriuarium, by our Saxon 
ancestors called ysul-ycest, soul-shot, or money paid at death. 
I'he mortuary was really a gift Ivft by a man to his parish 
church, as a recompense for his personal tithes and offer¬ 
ings not duly paid. Dugdale, in his ‘History ofWarwick- 
shire,’ p. 679, enters minutely into the reason and original 
occasion of such bequests, the earliest mention of winch he 
finds in the ‘ Council of iEnsham,* in the year 1009, and in 
the ‘ Laws of Kiug Canute.' Mortuaries wero afiorwards 
distinguished into dead mortuaries, and mortmria viva, or 
live mortuaries: the former consisting of money, or any 
other goods or chattels; tho latter of live-stock: Blount says 
the Booond-best beast, after the first bad been Mid to the 
lord for bis beriot. After the Conquest we find the moi> 
tuary sometimes called a eort^tterU, because the beast 
was presented with the body at the funeral. John Arden, 
in hu will dated 4th of June, 17th Hon. VIII., layo, 'Item, 
I bequeath for my mortuary, or cors-proionl6, a black geld¬ 
ing ambling, that Almighty God may the rather take my 
soul unto hii roert^ ana grace.' Dugdale quotes several 
antient wills from the time of Hen. III. to that of Hen. V., 
in which horses, caparisoned and bearing the military wea¬ 
pons of the deftinct, are directed to be Ira before tho corpse 
at his fitntral, and delivered as mortuaries. This was the 
origin of the practice of leading borsee at the funerals of 
persons of distinetion. Mortuaries, in time, ware found 
oppressive to the yeomanry and poorer inhabitants of pt- 
risnesi they were regulstra and converted into a money 
payment by etat. 91 Hen. Vlll., chap. 6, aj>. 1630. Ken- 
iiott, in the Gloeeary to his ‘ Paroeniol Antiquitioe,’ says 
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that a mortuary vas loiaetimu* paid to the lord of a foe, os 
well ai to the priest of the parish. 

(Scldcn, Hu/.ef p.287; Dugd.,HMf. TFarui.iUt 

stipr.; Jacob’s Law Diet.; Manning and Bray's Hiit. qf 
Surrey, j., pp. 388,388; Kennott’a ^oeh. Anttq., i., p.loi, 
and (SUaear.) 

MOHVEAU. [Guvxojf db Mobveau.] 

MORUS ALBA, or tlio White Mulberry, ts e native of 
China, where it formK a small tree, and whence it has been 
gradually carried westward, till it has b^ome a common 
jdant in most of the temperate parts of the Old World, 
furmiiig in the south of Knrope a pollerd*tree by road sides. 
Its leaves arc smooth and shining, usually heart-shaped at 
the base, and on old trees ovate or oblong, but on young 
vigorous shoots as frequently divided into deep lobes. The 
fruit is white, insipid, and of little value, except for feeding 
poultry; in this country it is seldom formed. It is on 
this species that the silkworm is chiefly fed; and in silk 
countries many varieties arc cultivated for the purpose, some 
of which aru said to bo much better than others. The 
common wild kind is said to suit (he silkworm as well as or 
even butter than any other kind; but as it yields only a 
stutill quantity of foliage, compared with other sorts, it is 
prinripally employed as the source of seeds fToni which 
stocks are raised for grafting more productive varieties. Of 
lliu latter each silk country has its own fancy kinds, which 
tliet'c would be little advantage in noticing hero ; but there 
is among them an exception of importance, the value of 
which has been recognised wherever it has been cultivated. 
Some j’oari since a mulberry was introduced into Fronco 
fj'oiii Manilla, whence it has gained the name of the Fliilip- 
pine Mulheny, the. veat excellence of which seems uiiiwr- 
siilly acknowledged. It has straight smooth branches, oval 
hi art-shapod leaics taiieiiiig to a point, thin, rather soft, a 
liille blistered and puckered in the middle, often drooping, 
and someiiines move than six or even nine inches broad in 
the dry climate of the south of France. It grows much 
fuitcr than the white mulberry, and strikes from cuttings 
as freely as a willow, which is nut the ca.«e with the latter. 
The abund.>nce nf its leaves is much greater than anyuthcr 
known variety, and, what is most important, it is not only 
freely eaten by the silkworms, but porfeclly agrees witn 
them. Its culture is new superseding that of all ethers in 
the south nf Europe, and it is even taken as a stock un 
which to graft the common while mulberry, when the latter 
is wished for. According to M. Bonnfuui this may Ho done 
either upon layers of tbo iNiilippinc Mullierry, headed down 
Id one or two eyes above the ground, or upon euftinga seven 
nr eight inches long, which may be planted immetlialcly 
after having been grafted: the young plants will be five or 
six feet long the first year, and three or four inches in cir¬ 
cumference. This mulberry is sotuelirocs called Moras mul- 
ticaulU, 

In this country the white mulberry and all its varieties 
suffer a good deal from our winters, but not so much os to 
prevent its cultivation. Some years ago an attempt was 
made to introduce it and the rearing of silkworms into 
Groat Britain; but the attempt failei], owing partly to un¬ 
skilful management, but more to the soft juicy coiiditiou of 
the leaves in this damp climate, which rendered them unfit 
for the food of the worm. For a full and excellent account 
of tile varieties, &e. of the lAHiito Mulberry, see Loudon’s 
Arborctun Brilunnicum, vol. iiU p. 1348. 

MORlTS NIGRA. rMui.uicRRv.] 

MORVAN or MORvANT, LB, a district in Franco, 
partly in Nivernois and partly in Bourgogne. As this dis¬ 
trict does not appear to have beeu recognised for any admi¬ 
nistrative purpose, it ii difficult to deflne its limits: it is 
from 1C lo 18 miles long, and 10 to 12 broad. It consists 
for the most part of a table-land of granite or other primi¬ 
tive rocks, traversed by narrow valleys and watered by nu¬ 
merous streams. It is Mrrcn on the whole, though sffbraiiig 
in some parts good pasturage, on which a rut number of 
rattle are kept: other narta ore clothed with wood, which 
affords a great sup^y or fuel fiw Paris. [At allow.] Buck¬ 
wheat, oats, aud a little ryo are the only kinds of grain 
raised. The towns of Avallon, Saulieu, and Chateau Cliinon 
are within the district Tbo Yonno and several of its tribu¬ 
taries are within the border. The origin of the name is not 
known. Morvan is now included partly in the department 
of Niivre, partly in that of Yonoe. . 

MORYSON, or M0RI80N, FYN^S, was a native of 
Lincolnshire, and born iu 1666 . He wrote an’ lUnmry, 


containing twelve years’ travela through Germany, Bohmer* 
land. SwiUerland, Netberland, Denmark, Poland, Italy, 
Turkey, France, England, Scotland, and Ireland, in 3 parts,' 
London, 1G17. fol. This work was first written in l«tin, 
and then translated by himself into Engliab. It contains 
some minute and interesting details of early English man¬ 
ners. He also wrote e ' 11 i^lory of Ireland, fivm the year 
1698 to 1603, with a short Narration of the State of that 
Kingdom from 1169; to which is addod a Description of 
Ireland,' Dublin, 1736. 2 vuU. 8vu. He died about 1614. 

MOSAIC, or more correctly MT/SAIC (the term being 
a cortupiioii of 0/;tM Mw(U-um), a species of inlaid or tes¬ 
sellated work, made with minute pieces of coloured sub¬ 
stances, generally either marble or natural stones, or else 
glass more or less opaque, and of every variety of hue 
which the subject may require. The former mode wos that 
chiefly employed by the antieols for their costly tessel¬ 
lated pavements, many of which have at various times 
been discovercil in this island, and which prove, more 
than any thing else, the opulence and luxury in building 
displayed by the Romans iu this distant part of Ibcir em¬ 
pire; and fiictbcr, the lime and labour bestowed on the 
structures, of which they are the remains; since it may 
fairly be taken for granted that decoration, allenJcd with 
such difllcuUy and tedkiusness of execution, and requiring 
artificers of a superior class, if not artists, was not intro¬ 
duced except in humptuous edifices. 

T.Iosaies of this description, that is, for pavements, gene¬ 
rally consist only of a aeries of omamcutal Ixwders enclosing 
one or mure compartments containing some figure or de¬ 
vice, or occasionally a group or subject. Others consist 
entirely of a pattern, generally iu two colours, sometimes 
m three—black, white, and red. Examples of pavement 
mosaics iu each of these modes have been discovered at 
Pomiieii, and in many of them tlio borders very much re¬ 
semble tliusfl upon Greek fictile vases. i 

Mosaic continued to he usid both for pavements and 
ornamenting jyalls to a late period in the middle ages, and 
was greatly practised in DyzaiUine buildings, and by Byzan¬ 
tine artists, who were also employed in Italy, whence it was 
sometimes termed ojnit Gracum, or Greecttnicum. ,H«s- 
seiner gives in liis work many specimens of the kind, and 
among ot hers one Irom a pavement in the baptistery of Pisa 
(begun in 1153), which is remarkable, as the compartments 
form precisely the same pattern as that of the window in 
the mosque of Hakim at Cairo, represented in the cut, page 
383, in Mimrish Arciiitsctiirb. In the pavement the 
hues are a dark green on a whito ground, and the spacesi, 
which aru (icrforated in the window, are filled up with 
tesserte of dilforeni forms and colours, piared alternately 
u]x>n a dark and a white ground. 

Oriiaini;niuI patterns of a similar character, exccuteil in 
mosaic, and fre(|ucnl)y having a considerable mlermixiute 
of gold, were frequent, aud of einbelhshmeiit thus executed 
there nru splendid examples m the cathedral of Monrealo 
near Palermo; and it is remarkable that in their geometri- 
c,il patterns and devices they display a taste very much akin 
to lliiil of Arabian architects. [Mookish Arckitkctiikk.J 
Beautiful specimens of decorative mosaic or inlaid jmivc- 
lucnts. in a diflcrcnt stylo from the prereding, occur in the 
church of San Miiuato at Florence, consisting of squares 
filled up with Ixild foliage orflowor-work in black and while, 
and which again pnrtakc not a htti* of the eharscier of 
corresponding dceoraliuii in tlie Moorish and Arabian styles. 
Patlonis very similar to those of such mosaics were also 
frequently eiupiuyed for paiiil mg walls, of which kmd spo- 
cuiiens from the church of San Francesco at Assist, as well 
as others in mosaic in the same budding, may be seen in 
Hussciner’s Arabische und Alt-ltalienisehe Batt-yerzie- 
ruiigeii. 

Something akin to mosaic or coloured inlaid-work was 
occasionally employed in Italy during the middle ages for 
external docoration also; os an instance of which the fa^e 
of (ho Duomo at Pisa way be mentioned, where, though 
the pattern is chiefly in black and white, brilliant reds and 
blues are intermixed at inteivals, a spociea of external de¬ 
coration supposed by some to have been derived ftnm 
Uio practice of polyeAromy amoug the Greeks. [Poly- 
CHROHY.] 

Although nearly similar as to their process, taoamc pic¬ 
tures, ospocially sumo nf those of later times, my be con¬ 
sidered as a distinct branch of the art. Whether acioslly 
employed as pavements or luserted la vaUs, musairs of the 

.3 1 *^ 
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class just described consist chiefly of ornament nnd pattern, 
executed in few aud simple colours, with hardly any allempt 
at variety of lints nnd due graduation of tones, even in the 
fli>ui'C3, human or a'liroal. occasionally introduced in them. 
The outlines are everywhere distinct and hard; the joints 
between ilie Utt^ee, or separate pieces of material, plainly 
visible; in short, there is no attempt at pictures; scarcely 
an V (inn;; more, in ihet, than the suggestions of them, if wo 
louy so express it. All these however arc rather proprieties 
than defects, because a direct imitation of nature—any pic¬ 
ture, according to the modern idea of the term—would be 
iillogvther incongruous and in bad taste applied as the do- 
voraiion of a pavement or floor. Even for ceilings they are 
objectionable enough, but for floors pictures would bo 
ulinost iiitulcrablc. It has been conjectured by some how¬ 
ever that mosaic-work first suggested the idea of uointing, 
or of desenbing objects by means of outline ana colours 
upon a plane surface, and confliiing llio comiiosilion to 
figures alone, wiilioutany intermixture of {lattcrn-work or 
sibilrury oruaroeul; and if founded upon nothing belter 
than cunjeeluro, sucli supjKiKition is highly plausible, the 
transition from the one to the other being both obvious 
nnd easy. Furlticr, such hypolliesis is greatly slrength- 
enud by our finding that nearly all tho specimens of antient 
painting which have been preserved to us or yet disrovered 
liiivo in them a striking rescnihlunco to tho character of 
musak-. and but a partial imitation of nature, tho figures 
Iming in many of tlicm upon a uniform ground, and voiy 
luiv indeed exhibiting more than a partial background and 
a slight indication of distances. 

For a long jicriod oficr the deelino of the arts, iiiosoic 
painting continued to be employed in Italy, both extcrnulty 
and internally, for the decoration of churches, as for in¬ 
stance, on tho rs 9 ade as well as within the basilica of 8t. 
Mark at Venice. Some have supposed that such produc¬ 
tions were entirely the work of Byzantine or Greek artists, 
but the contrary opinion is firmly maintained by Cicognara, 
who asserts that mosaic was practised by sative Italians, 
that it was well kuowii to the earliest Venetians, and lliul 
consequently it is alto^tlicr an error to cull Andrea Tail, 
a Flqrcntine who lived in the thirteenth century, tho first 
Italian who obtained instruction in art from Greeks 
practising it at Venice. Tlie works however, both of Cun- 
stantinopolilans and Italians of those ages, ore more curious 
than beautiful, rude and uncouth in design, and oxhibiiing 
very lUtle of tho principles of painting. In /act tliey bear 
a far greater resemblance in every icspcct to tho glnss- 
paintiiig in Gothic windows than they do to pictures, and 
that species of painting may itself he termed a kind of 
transparent mosaic-work. In neither ease is a direct imi- 
taliop of nature aimed at, but merclya sort of conventional 
and more or less symbolical representation. The outlines 
are hard and cutting, the colours forcible and unbroken, 
nor is there any effect of light and shade. Besides which 
pictorial imitation is further repudiated by the figures being 
frequently represented ujun a gold gronnd, a practice afler- 
wards followed by some of the earlier German painters, and 
in the present 'day in some of the modern frescoes at 
Munich. 

Picliirei in mosaic arc compar.'itively of recent origin, 
dating nut further back than the commencement of the 
sevonteentb century, when copies of cclebnilcd works hy 
Raphael and othci*^iasters wore for the first time thus 
executed. Mosaics of this kind are facsimiles of the origi¬ 
nal and have merely the effect of paintings produced iu 
the usual way, although attended with infinitely greater 
cost, and beyond all comparison more laborious and tedious 
in their process. As each separate piece of glass is of the 
eainc colour throughout, the graduation of tints, tho melt¬ 
ing off of any one colour from its highest light to its darkest 
ahadowr can be obtained only by an immenso number of 
stoal) pieces, of which those contiguous to each other oxhiliit 
scarcely any perceptible diflerence to the eye. It is said 
that no fewer than forty thousand different tints, all of 
which must be kept methodically sorted and arranged, arc 
requisite for this kind of mosaic-work; the preparation of such 
a palette therefore, for anything upon an extensive scale, 
must of itself be a task of great la^ur and time, as well at 
expense; besides which the execution is so entirely me¬ 
chanical, that it is fit only for copyists. The sole advantage 
in any degree proportionate to the cost attending it, is the 
extreme durability of the work when once accomplished, 
as its ooloun can hardly be changed by any length of 


time; nor is it liable to the slightest decay, or any iidury, 
except what may happen to tlie structure in which it is meed. 
Tho mosaics in St. Peter’s, which are eA</« tPauvre of their 
kind, will last as long as the bufiding itself stands. 

Similar mosaic is frequently eOIployed, or rather misap¬ 
plied, on a miniature scale, for pictures on the lids of snuff¬ 
boxes and articles of that kind, or tablets in ebimney- 
piecos, which are at the host mere curiosities and very labo¬ 
rious trifles. Florentin€~u>ork msy also be mentioned as 
a species of mosaic, chiefly used fw inlaying or veneering 
marble slabs for tables, aud decorative purposes of that 
sort, upon a moderate scale. 

The recent adoption of asphalt fur pavements may per¬ 
haps lead to ornamental decoration fiir such purposes, 
somewhat in the style of mosaic in renrd to patterns. The 
floor of the Roiunaa in tbo Bank of England is now thus 
oniamcnled in black and white, with cuiiipartments radiat- 
iug from tho contro; and such pavements ccrlaiiily 
recommend themselves for conservatories, terraces, &c. 
Ahhoiigh muiaic itself is by far too expensive fur any but 
very rare uccasiona, the cfTcct of it inuy be obtained, and the 
beauty of its patterns produced, iu stam-clutli flouring; nnd 
tho same style of design might also bo shuwii in carpels, 
and were these more sobor in their colours, and more d f un- 
ti<)iie in their design, the furniture aud other decorations of 
rouniB would generally show themselves to greater advantage. 

MOSAISK. or MOSIIAISK, is the chief town of a 
largo circle of tho same name in tho government of Mos¬ 
cow. Stein, in IttgO, assigns it to the government uf 
Kaluga; but IlasscI, in 1821, and all the later authorities, 
plare it in the govcnimeiit of Moseuw. It is situated at the 
junction of the Moshaiska and the Moskwa. It is chiefly 
celebruled for the events which took place in its vicinity in 
1812. On the 5th September the French under Napoleon 
attacked the Russian army under General Kutusow, and 
carried a strong redoubt which was the key of the Russian 
pusitiun. On the 7lh was fought the great battle in which 
the loss of both armies was immense; that of the Russians 
was stated at 30,000 men: the loss uf the French was in all 
probability at least equal; but the battle opened to Napo¬ 
leon the way to Moscow. These two engagements are called 
by the French, respectively, the battle of Borodino and the 
buttle on the Moskwa: tlie Russians generally call both en¬ 
gagements the l^tle of Borodino. Almost the whole of 
the town was reduced to ashes on the occasion; but it hus 
since been rebuilt, and is much handsomer than it was be¬ 
fore. Tlie inhabitants, above 4000 in number, carry on u 
coiixideralflc trade in corn and timber. 

MOSAMBIQUE. fMozAUHiQuzO 

MOSASAUKGS, Mr. Conybeare’s name fur a gigantic 
extinct aquatic Saurian, Saurochamfia uf Waglcr, con¬ 
sidered by Faujas St. Fond to be a crocodile,but whoso true 
position among the Saurians was pointed out by Camper 
and confirmed by Cuvier. Indeed, jirevious to their inves¬ 
tigations, the nearly perfect hcail of this Saurian, known as 
tho great animal of Maastricht, and found near that city in 
tho calcareous freestone forming tho most recent deposit of 
the cretaceous formation, was a stumbling-block to natural¬ 
ists, some of whom Wfcre of opiuion that it was a whale. 
Tlio zoologists last named, and especially Cuvier, have sa- 
lisfiiciurily proved that it was a ^cat marine rratile, uiid 
very nearly allied to tho Monitor. [Mokitoks.] The teeth 
uro without true roots, not hollow as in tho crocodile, but 
solid throughout, and joined to tho sockets by a broad bony 
basis, llio result of tho hardening of the pulp from which 
tho teeth were formed, and likewise ntlaclicd to tlw jaw by 
the ossification of the pulp that had furnished the enamel. 
‘ I1iis indurated capsule,' writes Dr.Buckland, in his ‘ Bridge- 
water Treatise,’ ‘iMissed like a circular buttress around its 
base, tciidir^ to make tho tooth nn instrument of prodigious 
strength. Tne young tooth first appeared in a separato 
cell in tho bone of tbo jaw, and moved irregularly across its 
substance, until it pressed against the base of the old tooth; 
causing it gradually to become delaebed, together with iu 
base, by a kind of necrosis, and to fall off like the horns of 
a deer. The teeth in the roof of the mouth are also oon- 
structed on the same principle wUh those in the jaw, and 
renewed in like manner.’ 

Tlie last-mentioned writer places iU organisation and iU 
zoological and geoli^ical relations in so interesting a point 
of view in the treatise above mentioned, tliat we select his 
account as the best ealoulated to infiirm the general as wdl 
as the pbUoiopbical teada on these points,' 
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The geological epoch at which the Mosasautus first ap- 
pearwl, seema to have beoa the last of the long series (luring 
which the oolitic and cretaceous groups were in process of 
formation. In these periods the iobanitants of our planet 
seem to have been principally marine, and someof the largest 
creatures were Saurians of gigantic stature, many of t^m 
living in the sea, and controlling Uie excessive increase uf 
the then extensive tribes of fishes. From the lias upward 
to the commencement of the chalk formation, the Ichthyo¬ 
sauri and Plesiosauri were the tyrants of tlio ocean; and 
just at tiio point of time when their existence terminated, 
(luring the deposition of the chalk, the new genus Mosa- 
saurus appears to have been introduced, to supply fur a 
while their place and office, being itself dostinod m its turn 
to give place to the Cetacea of tile tertiary periods. As no 
Saurians of the present world are iuhabitants of the sea. 
and the most powerful living representatives of this order, 
viz. the Crocodiles, though living chiefly in water, have re- 
cniirso to stratagem rather than speed for tho capture uf 
Ihnir prey, it may not be iinprolltaule to examine tho iiic> 
chuiiical contrivances by which a reptile, must nearly iillied 
to ihu Munilur, was so constructed as to ]>ossi».s thu puwur 
of inovini'in the sea, with sufiiciunt velocity to overtake and 
capture such large and powerful fishes us, frum (he^enur' 
mutis size of its teeth and jaws, wo may conclude it was 
intended to devour, Thu head and teeth puint out tho near 
rolatiuiis of this animal to the Monitors; and the prupor- 
tidiis inaiiituincd throughout all the other parts of (itu sku* 
Ivtoii warrant the conclusion that this monstrous Monitor 
Ilf thu untiunt deep was five and twenty feet in length, a1- 
tliuugh the longest of its modern cuugeners docs not execod 
flvo feet. Thcncad hero represented nicosurus four feel in 
length, that uf the Monitor docs not exceed five in¬ 

ches. The must skilful anatomist would be at a loss to 
' delisc a series of modifications by which a Monitor could 
be enlarged to the length and bulk of a Grampus, and at 
the same time be fitted to move with strength and rapidity 
through the wuten of the sea; yet in the fossil bofuro us, 
we shall find the gonuine characters of a Monitor main¬ 
tained throughout the whole skeleton, with such deviations 
only as tended to fit the animal for its marine existence. 

'The Mosasaurus had scarcely any character in common 
with the Crocodile, but resembled the Iguanas in hiiving an 
apparatus of teeth fixed on the pterygoid bone, and placed 
in the roof of its mouth, as in many serpents and fishes, 
wliere they act os barbs to prevent the escape of their prey. 

'Tlie other parts uf the skeleton follow tho character indi¬ 
cated by the head. The Vertebra arc all concaVa in front 
and convex behind; being fitted to each iithor by a ball and 
socket joint, admitting easy and universal flexion. From 
tho centre of the back to the extremity uf the tail, they aro 
destitute uf articular apophyses, whicn are essential to sd^ 
port the hack uf animals that move on land: in this resircct 
they agree with tho verlebr^o of Dolphins, and were calcu¬ 
lated to facilitate tho power of swironiiiig; (ho vertebrts of 
the neck nllnwcd to that part also more flexibility than in 
the Crocodiles. 

' The tail was flattened on each aide, but high and deep in 
tho vertical direction, like tho tail of a CrtHi^ile; forming 
a straight oar of immense strength to propel tho body by 
honxonlal movements analo^us to those of skulling. Al¬ 
though tho number of caudal vortebne was nearly tlie same 
as in the Monitor, tho proporlionalo tength of the tail was 
much diminished by tlio comparative shorlnuaa of the body 
uf each vertebra; the efibet of this variation being to give 
strength to a shorter tail as an organ for swimming; and a 
rapidity of movement, which would have ^n nnattainablu 
by the long and slender tail of the Monitor, which assists 
tliat animid in climbing. There is a further provision to 
give strength to the tail, by tho ehtmran bones being sol¬ 
dered firmly to tb^body of each vertebra, as in fishes.' 

The total number uf vertebne was one hundred and 
thirty-three, nearly the same as in the Monitors, and more 
than double the number of those in the Crondiles. The 
ribs hod a single luad, and were round, as in the family of 
Lizards. Of the oxtremitios. sufficient ftagraents have 
been found to prove that the Mosasaurus, instead of 1^ 
had four large paddles, resembling those of the Plesiosau- 
ras and the Whale; one great use of these was probably to 
assistinraisingtheanimaltotbesurfkee, in order to breathe, 
es it apparently bad not the horisoiital tail by meana of 
which the CetMea asoend for this purpose. All these eba- 

noten unite to show that the UoeaMum ww adapted to 


livo entirely in the wafer, and that although it was of such 
vast proportions compared willi the living genera of these 
families, it formed a link intermediate between the Moni¬ 
tors and the Iguanas. However strange it may appear to 
And its dimensions so much exceeding those of any existing 
Lizards, or to find marine genera in the order of Saurian^ 
in w'hicli there exists at this time no species capable of living 
in the sea; it js scarcely less strange than the analogous 
deviations in the Mugalosaiirus and Iguanodon, which af¬ 
ford examples of atilt greater expansion of the type of tho 
Monitor and Iguana mlu colussal.forms adapted to move 
upon the land. Throughout all these variations of propor¬ 
tion, we trace the pcrbistunco of the same laws which regu¬ 
late the formation of living goiiura, and from the combina¬ 
tions of pcrfi'cl mechanism ilial have, in all times, resulted 
from Ihijir operation, wo infer the pctfcclion of ihu wisdom 
by which all this mcchamsm wa.s designed, and lliu im¬ 
mensity of the power by which it hu» over born upheld. 

* Cuvier ossurts of the Mosasaurus, that bcfoio he had seen 
a single vcitclira, or a bone of any uf its extremums, hu wa.s 
eiiableil to aimuunco tho nharaner of thu eiilito skeleton, 
from the e.xainiiialiuii of tho jaws and teeth alone, and even 
from a siniilu tuolli. Tho power of doing tliU results from 
tliusu miignificciit laws of co-cxistcnrc which form llio basis 
of the scncaco of comparative unatuiuy, and wbich giTO tho 
highest interest to its discovcrica.' 



Head of Muaaaaurai Canteen. (Larerta ziaaatra of Sunnneiiug.) 

The noble specimen from which the cut is taken was dis¬ 
covered ill I7>i0. and is in the Museum at Paris. At tho 
vapturo of Maastricht hy thu French army it was given up 
to them for the purpose of being placed in the Museum, 
accorilmg to Cuvier, by Gudilin, dean of the chapter of that 
town, u'hidi. in virtue of some droits of the i'iia|iter. hail 
taken it from IIolTman, of whose culleqfioii it formed the 

t irincipal feature. It is raid that llie French cannoneers 
lad directions not to point their artillery towards that p.irt 
of tho town in which this precious specimen was deposited. 
Casts are preserved in the British Museum, and in the mu¬ 
scles of thu Geological Society and of the Royal College 
of Surgeons, 

Loc^ilies. —Maastricht, upper chalk iu F.nglaniltMaii- 
Icll, near Lewes), grcen-sanduf VirginiiftMurtun), Sandy 
Hook aad Wooilbury, New Jersey. [Mvahtbicjit Rocks-] 
MOSCIIATA, a name prn{H>sca by M. Rcuieri for ;i 
genus of Acri'ntrt?, or soft which a liillo resem- 

bl(» Hidiithuria. and lives in the sc.i. wherein it iluals free. 

Example, Mirnrhutti rhi.tiodaflyla. 

'*Lo''a/}/ii>s.~ Mediterrnncun and .\driatic sens. 

MOSCHKKOijCil. JOHANN MICHAFL, n German 
writer of tho seventeenth ccniury, oonerally known under 
tho pseudonym of Philander veu SiUewald, was bom dlh 
of March, KiUU, at Willstadt, a small (own in Uanau-lich- 
tenberg, where his father was pieaiihor. Ro>-|>t'<-tmg his 
life few particulars of any iuture.st me known, for all may 
bo comprised in tho statement that, after studying at Strav 
burg, liu filled succcssifbly a variety of appiiinlmcnta, until, 
irf^ 65G, he was made president of Ihu cmisistory at Hanau; 
ami that he died. April 4.^ 16G9. at Worms, while upon a 
journey to visit bis -son at Frankfort on tho Main. 

As a writer be obtained much popularity in his time by 
his ' Wiindorlichc und wahrbafle Gnichte Philanders von 
Sittewald,' in two vols., IG9G. a collection of satirical pieces 
in the form of visions, a species of fiction greatly in vogue 
at that period as the vehicle of satire and allegory. Mos- 
cherosci) may in fact be termed the German Quevedo. his 
GttickU being to a certain extent a paraphrsto of tbs 
Spaniard’s SueSot, with adaptations to the manners and fut- * 
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.lies of his own countr>'nicn. NohTillislanding too that 
Ills style falls short of Ihu ci>iu-isc terseness aud energy 
which mark his uriginnl, ho may bo considered one of tnu 
host German prose^writers of (he sorenleenlh century, 
gifted with groat hiiinnur, and displaying not only considera¬ 
ble kiiowlodi^of the world, but also great foru; of satire and 
ridii'iile, both serious and rotnic, 

MO'8CilID/1i, a fumily of ruminant quadrupeds fami¬ 
liarly known as Mutk Deer. 

Liniisus (letlnos )hu genus Moeehua, which ho places 
l)clwcen C'nmpftM and f.VrfK*. under his order Pecora, us 
having no horns, and the unpor canine teeth solitary and 
cxscrivd—* Cornua nulla, licntcs Laniarii supuriurcs soli- 
taiii exserti.* 

Pennant, in the Syslematic Index, gives it nearly the 
sumc position, the only difToi'cnce being that the Beer pre- 
cuiles it, and the Camel follows it. 

Cuvier, in his last eilition of the ‘ Rdgno Animal,’ gives it 
the sHinc position that I.intisui assigned to it; the Llamas 
(among tlmCaincN) iiniiu-diaicly prveeding it, and the Door 
iCervus, Linn.) being next in siiccession to it. Tlie French 
zoologist st.-iles tlint the Musks arc much less anoniulous 
than the Caniel.s, and only dilTcr from the other Ruminants 
III the nbsciKx* of horns, m luiving u long canine tooth on 
each side of the upper jaw, winch conics out of the uionlli 
in thu males, and llnally, in h.iving in their skeleton a 
sli.iht dbula, which Inu no existence in the Camels. He 
udds that thvv are charming animals in regaiil to their ele¬ 
gance anit liglitncso. Tlic <1 $tincli«u of the exserted upper 
cuiiniu louili, nolioed by (hivi-.-r, u not connni.-(l to the 
Musks; such a con{i>riiiation exists in some of the males 
of (he Cerf^dtr, the Munjak fur instance. 

Mr. Swaiusou is of upiiiiun that the .l/owAirffT*, nr Miisk 
Door, constitute thh most aberrant gruiip of ihc Kuminants, 
and he places them between the CerruUe and the Cuwr/o- 
jtanlrr, the last family lieiug the terminating group of his 
fourth tribe, or Ruimnanls. 

M. F. Cuvier enuiaerates Mnxehi mosehiferm, Mevtitma, 
fys'iiieeiu, Javaniene, and Aa/iii, as the only Kpecics known 
ul present. 

Mr. Gray, in liis DispnsUion nf rW MummaliafAnmU of 
Phil., 182 j) divides tbu family Hovidof into two sections, the 
first with )>erbistoiit horns, and the Micond with either no 
horns or deciduous horns. Ho makes Mnsehina the fourth 
subfamdy, and arranges it between CuineUna and Cervina, 
in the second section. Tho genera of MnnchiiKi, in this 
arrangement, are Moarhua and Meminna. Tiie same 
author, m June, 1836, read In the Zoological Society of 
Loudon some observations ' On the genus Moarhua of Lin- 
nteus, with descriptions of two new species.’ He remarked 
that the only character by which this genus, as established 
by Linnaeus and otliers, differs from the genus Cervm, con¬ 
sists in the absence of horns; for the elongated canines are 
common to it and most of the Indian s)H;eics of Cervua, 
especially the C’erp. Munfjac. [Deer, vol. viii., pp.^O^, 

The character of the fur, the degree of hairiness or 
nakedness of the niefR/ar«u«, and tho presence or absence 
of the ransk-bag of (be male, offer however, ho Sbservxd, 
good characters lor the subdivision of tho group into three 
very distinct sections or subgenera. 

The first of these divisions, for which Mr. Gray would 
retain (he name of AfoacAut, comprehends only the TAi^t 
Musk, ifnaehva motchiferua, Linn. In common with the 
Deer and Antelopet, it has, he pointed out, the hinder and 
outer side of the mctataraui eiiTcred with close erect hair, 
and, like many of the Deer also, its fur is qiiill-like and 
brittle; the throat moreover is entirely clothed with hair, 
and ibe males ore provided on the middle of the abdomen 
with a large pouch seereting musk. Its young, like those 
of most of the Deer, are spotted, whilst the adult animal is 
plain-coloured. ^ 

Mr. Gray further stated that the division to whieh, in 
the year 1821, in a paper in the ‘ Medical Repository,’ he 
gave tho name of Meminna, also consists of but a single 
species, the Moackua Men^nna, Linn. In (bis group the 
hinder edge of the metataraua is, he observed, covered with 
hair; and llicm is no musk-bag in either sex. The false 
liuofs, ho rctuarked, are distinct, although Linomus and 
Biiffon dcined their presence. 

'Hie thud and last subdivision is characterised by Mr. 
(•ray, under tlio iiumc of Trag^ulua, os having the hinder 
c-rlgo of the mctaiatsus nearly bald and slightly callous, a 


character which distinguiahea them at once firom kll other 
Ruminants; the ftir is toft, and adpressed like that of 
mtVina, but not spotted even when young; the throat is 
provided with a somewhat naked, concavo, sub-glandular, 
callous disk, Disced between the rami of the lower jaw, flrom 
which a bano extends to the fore part of the chin; and they 
have no musk-bag. Like all Uiu other species of the lin> 
nean genus Moa'ehua, they have false hoofs; and most of 
them have the edgesof the lower jaw, three diverging bands 
on the chest, and the under surAce of the body, more or 
less purely white. The specios of this divisioii scarcely 
differ in colour in the various stages of their growth, tho 
young fawn resembling the adult in every particular except 
in size. 

In this diviuon, the synonymy of which is stated to be 
extremely confused. Hr. Gray reckons four species, two 
of wbich be describes as new. Mr. Gray stated that 
ho was unable to identify with any of tiie four species men¬ 
tioned by him on this occasion, or to separate from them as 
distinct, tho Palendoe, figured in Marsden’s * Sumntra,' ur 
tlio Pygmy Musk of flumtlra, figured in Mr. Griffith's 
editiun of Cuvier's * Auiiual Kingdom,’ on which Fischer 
has established his Mosehua Griffltkii. The Moschus pyg- 
nueih of Liiuiacus, in Mr. Gray’s opinion, belongs to tho 
genus Antilojte; the hinder part of the tarsus being covered 
with hair, and tho false houfs very small and rudimentary, 
and entirely hidden under the hair uf the feet. He thinks 
that the Mosekua Americanita apiiears by its sratted livery 
to belong to a species of Deer ; and that the Moschus deli' 
Ax/it/u«, or Leverian Musk of Shaw, is undoubtedly the 
fawn of a deer. Mr. Gray furihcr observed tlial it is curious 
that Dr. Rhaw quotes ns a synonym of the last-named 
species the figure of Suha, on which alone the Moschus 
Americanus is founded, while at the same time he enume¬ 
rates the Moschus Americanus as a distinct species. {Zool. 
Proc., 1836.) 

In the same year Mr. Ogilby, in his paper on tho Rumi- 
nanft'ci, read before the Zoological Society, makes the Mas- 
ckidee tho third family of that order, with the following 
character:— 

Feet bisulcate; horns none; incisor teeth (primures), 
above none, beneath eight. Two genera. 

1. Moschus. Rhinaria large. Lachrymal sinuses iiniie; 
interdhiital fossm none; inguinal follicles none; teats four. 
Type Moschus AfoscAf/>ru#. 

2. Ixalus t Khinaria none. Lachrymal sinuses small 
and distinct. Intcrdigital fotam none. Inguinal fulhcler 
small. Teats two. Type, Ixalus Pnbaton. {Zool Proc., 
parliv.,j>. 119.) 

Mr. Ogilby goes on to state that tlio genus Ixalus, 
f(;pinded upon the observation of a single siwcimcn, may 
eventually prove to belong to a different family: and indeed 
lie observes that it differs little from tho true antelopes; 
blit even sunposiiig it to be correctly placed among the 
MoschidtP, other forms, Mr. Ogilby remarks, are still want¬ 
ing to fill up tbe chaems which evidently exist among tho 
charaetem of that grouix ‘Two,' continues Mr. Ogilby, 
‘ ore more atpeclally indicated, and our knowledge of the 
laws of organic combination, and of the constituent parts of 
other groups, gives us eVery reason to believe in their 
actual existence, and to anticipate their discovery.’ He 
then proceeds to cl^araelerise the genera Hinnwus and 
Capreolua, observing that they will probably be found, one 
in the tropical forests of the Indian archipelago, and the 
other on the elevated table-lands of Mexico or South 
America. * 

‘ It may appear a bold, perhaps a presumptuous under¬ 
taking,’ says Hr. Ogilby, ‘ thus to predict the discovery of 
Bprcies ann define (ho characters of genera, of whose actual 
existence ffe have no positive knowledjra; but, as already 
remarked, all the analgias of nature, wmher derived ftotn 
organic eombination, or from the constituent ttombers of 
similar grouM are in Avour of the supposition; and I may 
ubierve furnter, that the recent discovery of the genus 
Ixalua, if indeed it eventuallv prove to be a genus, of which 
I had long previously defined the eharaetera, u I have here 
done for the pteauned genera Hinnsstsu and Vapreolus, 
strengthens my bdlief in the actual exiatenee of these 
forms, and inCreUea the probebilitv of their fbture disco- 
very.' The fomily is pllmed by Mr. Ogilby between tho 
Cervidts and Ca/mdde. 

The same autnor makes TVi^whi# (*y^ AnHlopa pyg- 
miea) the flnt genua eX hia fomily ^ 0 R^< 
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OaeANlSATION. 

Tho Motchidee do not differ much from the other Rumi* 
iioHls; the Ic&dtiijr diffecenoea are given above, and tlie 
gciiorol o««5oua atnicturo of the form may ho collectetl from 
the following cute. 




c;.iiiia<- Tuutli uf MovIidi Motehitrin 



sk'-lelim ul Mi'minuo.* 

Cciiura. Miwrhu*., > 





The eaniae teeth n to heeh into the omr jew, u will 
be leeu from the (bllowiAS flffore ^one of^ttiem. It ie not 
impossible that the so-nlled eenioe teeft of Urnu cultri- 
den$ may bo the canine teeth of an eXtbet ruminant allied 
to Uiis ikmily, or that of the Cttvida. fMAciuiiiODva.] 


Ceneric f'fiiirii‘'ter.~—iiw ubuvi*. 

Kxaiiijslo, A/otchtis mosr/tifpriu, the l/HiA or TiM A/u\Ji. 

Vescrifitioii. —.Somculmt of tho form of nrucbiitk; lint 
hiqhcr boliiiiii than it i« nt tbc .sliniiUler, fmm llio upper 
port of which to lUo solo of the fix't it uicasurca olioiit two 
foot three inches; whilst from the tup of the haiinchea to 
tho solus of thu liiml feet the uicasureineiit is ubuiit two 
feet nine inches. Kars long and mthur narrow, in tho 
inside pulo )ullow and darW-brown nutsidu. llair on thu 
lindy Huherert, long, each hair marked with short waves 
from top to hottoin, asli*coluured near the base, black or 
blackish near the end. and rusty at the tips. Cluii yellow. 
Tho colours vory. Most of the adults are plaiii-culourcd. 
Ill sonic, and such is the individual figured by Pennant, the 
fore part of the neck is marked on each side witli Imio 
wliite stripes froiu the head to the chest, the back siripod 
transversely w]ih pule brown reaching to the sides, which 
are also dapp1«l with a lighter eolour.t Hoofs very long 
and deeply divided, snuriuua hoofs very long. Tail about 
an inch long, conccalcii in tiie hair. Scrotum rutiluui. Penis 
vix pCK'ipieiulua. (Pennant.) 

Female less than the male and wants the two tusks. 

Ynung, s]K)ttcd. 

Halnts; Fotxls UfiUtytnMan. —The Ifr^Aisaniountain- 
: animal, timid and shy, end a lover of solitude. Preeipirc-s 
■covered with pines and almot.! inac<u«>sihltf crags are its 
fiiyourilc haunts; and the inuak-liuntcr often penis his hfe 
in the dangerous cliosu, fir wlion liotly pursued, the ani¬ 
mal takes refuge frequently in the highest fastnesses, leaving 
men and dogs with scarcely the possibility of access to 
the precipitous summits t« which it Aiea And yet the 
slaughter made among them must at one timo have been 
great, and the animals abundant; for Tavernier bought in 
one journey 7673 musk-bags, Tbo bag.or tumor, containing 
this well known drug is peculiar to tho male: it is kidney¬ 
shaped, pendulous, of the sise of a hen’s egg, and situated 
beneath Ihe abdomen. Thera are said tu be two aperturaa, 
the larger oblong, the smnllor round, and covered with hair: 
and on the application ofpressure, the musk may bo forced 
through the aporturcs. It is brown and unctuous. This 
1 »g the hunters cut off, and tie it up fur sale, but, like 
everything that is calculated for the use of man and ia tbo 
object of oommerce, it is smd to be adulterated by the ad¬ 
mixture of foreign matter, and pieces of lead are stated to 

• ThCM SguiM sra tskni from ipsciacu is Ite aaMam of tbs Cullegr of 
SunieoiM b; IwriBJMtua nrtlH- Mnseain 1‘tmiralHn, 
f Hill oou.Uilimarbsvs beep BygiuiisiMuL 
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liave been found cnrclopcd in it, fur tlic purpose of increns- 
ing the weight. The ninsk wliich coiuos fruni Tibet is 
ruiisidered the best, and used to bear llic highest price; the 
bag is more or less AiU, and the quality more or less good, 
according to the age and health of the animal. When dry, 
musk is dai'k-browii, inclining to red, or rusty-black, and 
appears more or less granulated. To the taste it is rather 
bitter and suroowhat acrid. It is perhaps the strongest and 
must pungent of perfumes, and so subtle that everything 
near it becomes infected, and for a long time retains the 
odour; vessels of silver even,n metal which, as much as, if 
not more than others, readily becomes purifled from odorous 
snbsmnces, do not part with the scent of musk, which 
ma}' have bmu placed in them, fur a long time. 'When fi’cali 
or ox|H>8ed in large quantities, its dTucls upon the nervous 
system are said to 'oc absolutely violent; and it is stated 
that bloud lias been forced from tlie nose, eyes, and cars of 
those who have imprudcniU' inhaleil the vapour of a con* 
sideroble quantity. When Cliardin made his purchases! he 
secured himself from tho sudden effects of the smell bv 
covering his fkoe with a liaiHlkcrchief several times folded. 
The mere skin of (be animal fills the place where it is kept 
with the perfume for a lung period. In medicine it is used 
for nervous and convulsive coses in considerable doses. The 
flesh of tho animals, though that of the male* is rather 
highly flavoured with musk, is eaten by the Russians and 
Tartars. In rutting-timo this flavour is most predominant. 

Lncalitiet .—^Tibet The province of Mobang Meug in 
Cliina, Tuiiquin, and Bootan; about the lake Baikal, niiil 
near tlio riven Ycnesei and Argun. Fouml from lat. (iti'’ 
to 44* or 4S*; but never wanders so far south, except when 
finced through hunger, by great IHiU of snow, when it 
migrates to feed on corn and new-grown rice. (Pennant.) 



Newhof MoKliirnm. 


Tlie description given by Linntsus of thia species is an 
example of his great neatness. He describes the Tibet 
rouik as Moschus /oilieulo umbilieaii; and thia it the dis¬ 
tinction of the species, as far as we yet know. It does liot 
appear to have been known to the antients. but seems to have 
been flrat mentioned by the Arabians. Serapion described 
it in the eighth century. • 

McminntL 

Ottieric Charaeier .—See above. 

Example,, AfoacAw Memnna, Linn. The only species 
known. 

Derenpri'on.—Length about IT inches. Asby-olri'e; 
throat, breast, and belly white, sides and haunches ipottetl 
and barred transversely with white: csrs Urae and open, 
lad very short. Weight about five pounds and a half. 

Loni/t'fy.—Ceylon and Java. (Pennant.) Col. Sykes in- 
foinis us that it ii the Pettorek of the Mahrattas, and that 
it is found in considerable numbers in the dense woods of 
the Western Ghauta, but never on the plains. {Zo<d. Proe., 
1S31.> Pennant described it Item a drawing communicated 
by Goyernor Loten, of Ceylon. 
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Tragulus. 

Generic Chmracler .—See above. 

Example, Tragnlut Javanieui, Pallas; Machus Java- 
nirun, Gmel., Rattles; Moteku* Napa, F. Cuvier. 

DexcripUon .—Size of a large hare. Body heavy. TJinbs 
very delicate. Head arched and long. Eros large but not 
ux])vessivc. General colour brown mixed with blackish- 
grey or yellow reflections; yellow predominating along the 
back and (ail, on the legs, the neck, and bead; the gn-y 
and black prevail on the lower part nf the shoulders, on the 
sides, niid thighs. These diffeicnt tints are the result of 
the colouring of the hairs, which on those parts which are 
yellow are of that colour for the greatest part of their length 
and black at tlie point, and whero the hairs lie very thick 
and one on the other, some of the parts appi>ar black. 
I.owor jaw white; two while lines whicli spring from it, 
exte-nd from tiicnee beyond the ebeeks; two oilier wliiiu 
bands spring from the same (luint os the first, and tcrminalo 
ut the shoulders; n middle band deseemU on the breast, 
widening in its descent, and is lost in tho while of that part. 
Tho upper edgo of tho two first white bands is horderod 
with blaek, and the other bands arc all separated from each 
other by hairs of a brawnish-black eulour. Belly, anterior 
and upi>cr part of tho hind legs, pastcriur and upper part of 
the fore legs, and tho under jKirt of the tail white. End of 
ftle muzzle naked. Eyes surrounded with a naked part, 
from which springs a band without hairs which gees to tim 
muzzle. These naked parts are black with a slight lint 
inclining to violet. The Iocs are united, by a rather louse 
mombraiie, nearWto the origin of tho boofu, which are very 
long and pointed; the spurious buofsare also long, cyliii 
drical, and pointed. Length about 24 inches. Height to 
the shoulder rather more than nine inches, to the top of tho 
haunches rather more than a foot. 

Mr. Bennett observes that M. F. Cuvier regards five ra- 
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diitirig bandi u ttie dwtincHte character of the Napu, and 
three as that of the Kanefdl; whereas, in truth, the num¬ 
ber is the samo in both, and the difference is only in their 
disposition. 

Localities.—3a,ya and Sumatra. 

Habits. —Sir Stamford Ratllea states tliat this species 
frequents thickets near the sea-shore and feeds principally 
upon the berries of a species of ArdUia. He adds that it 
can be easily trained, when taken young, and will become 
quite familiar. 

Mr. Gray refers also to this genus Moschi Kanchil (Javan 
Musk of Shaw, Le Chevrotain d» Java of Buffon); /ulvi- 
veuter (Le jetote chevrotain of Buffon); and Staulei/amis, 
of which last, in 1836, there were four living specimons in 
the magnificent collection of the Harl of Derby at Knowstuy; 
and two othern. con'sistmg of a specimen of each of tho 
varioliefl, in that of tho Zoological Socie’y <if Tyindon. the 
gift of hor prosout majesty, wiili the oxeeplion of liio last, 
whose locality is not known, thosu am Orienliil, tho Kanchil 
being an inhabitant of .lava, and the Trasulut fnlomnih-r 
n native of tho Malacca Islouds nnd tlio nast Indian I'cn- 
insula, hut tho habitat of Tragulut fulviverdcr is given 
by Mr. Gray with a query. 

bosslL Moschio.k. 

The fiillowing species am recurtlod: Af- (mtiquus, Kaii)) 
(Epplcshuiin s.-indj. M. It<-ngalcnxix, (Tertiary, norUi cist 
bonier of Ilcngal. Pontland). M. Prattii (Terlmry, Isle of 
Wight, Pratt). Or. Snhiiu also meutions the teeth of these 
ruminating animals as occurring in the Tertiary coal of 
Zurich: of which, oiiu, he says, is scarcely larger than the 
teeth of the small musk; the oilier belongs to a species of 
deer, llomaiiis of Mosrhns arc also menliuncil by Jaeger 
(Tertiary, Bean imu-oro (Bohticri:) of the Raub Alp). 

MOSOIIOPU'LUS, MANUEL. Several treatises on 
grammar, attributed to a Greek writer of this name, are 
extant; but there is some dillicnlty in saying wlio lie was 
nnd wlieii lie lived. Tbe upiiiiuii geiiuratly received appears 
to bo that there were two of the name: an elder, ealleil 
Moscliopulus of Crete, or the Grammarian; and a younger, 
who is called his nephew. Tbe elder probably lived under 
Michael VIII., Pulmologus, about 1*^70. Some writers 
have spoken of a third Moschupulus, who taught Greek in 
Italy in the latter part of tbe fifteenth century; but (his 
fact does not seem well established, and we may perhaps 
attribute all tho works exiaut under tlie name of Muscho- 
pulus to tho uncle and nepltuw above motilioned. 

Among these works are, 'Erotemata, or Grammatical 
Quostioiis,’Basel, 1640; ‘A Collection of Atticisms;' *Ou 
Grammatical Exercise;' ‘A new Epitome of Grammar;’ 

* On tho Construction of Nouns and Verbs ‘ On Pri>sudy 

* Scholia on Hesiod and Pindar;' &c. Tilse published at 
Leipiig and Prague, in 18:22, ‘Alanuelis Mosebopuli Cre- 
tonsis Opuscula Grammatics,’ 8vo., which contains several 
pieces attributed to Moscbopulus which wore- never before 
printed. Soo also Uacbmann’s ‘ Ancedota,' vol. ii. 

MOSCHUS, a native of Syracuse, and a pastoral poet, 
probably liv^ in tbe third century h.c., and was tliu friend, 
and, some say, tho disciple, of Binn of Smyrna, whose death 
he deplores in pathetic strains in one of his compositions, 
entitled tbe ' Epitaph of Bion.' We know nothing more of 
Moschus. There remain of his compositions four Idylls 
and a few other small pieces. Tlio Idylls are characterised 
by great cloganeo and delicacy, but aro perhaps somowbOl 
too highly potishe^ and overloaded witli ornament. The 
Idyll entitled‘Cupid Runaway' isalivflylittlo composition. 
Tlie Idylls of Moschus woi^ublisbcd, together with those 
of Bion, at Bruges. 1666. There have been other editions 
of Moschus: one of the best is by Manso, 1794 and 1807. 
Bion and Moschus have been inserted in most editions of : 
Tbederitus, and are also in the collections of Brunck, Guis- | 
fur^ and Boieeonada. Moschus has been translated into | 
German by J. H. Voss and others. 

MOSCOW (in Ruuun, MOSKWA). one of the eight 
governments of Great Russia, is situated nearly in the 
centra of European Russia, between 54” 40' and 66° 30 N. 
lat.. and 35* 10 ^ end 3a* 4o' E. long. It is bounded on the 
north-west by Twer, on the nortMOSt by Wladimir, ou 
the south-east by Rliisan, on the south uy Tula, on tbe 
south-west by Kaluga, and on the west by Smolensk. Its 
area, accordiog to Stein, Schubert, and Cannabieb, is 10,000 
square miles, but Hermann roakas it U,000, and Horst^el- : 
mann 13,000 square miles. The population is now naarly 
1,600,000, so that, though one of the least extensive, it is one I 
P.C.,No. 966. ^ 


of the most populous provinces of the anipiie. It is divided 
into thirteen circles. 

The face of the country is an undulating plain, here aiul 
there broken by groups of luw lulls and the steep banks ot 
the rivers; it is nut indeed quite uniform, but nowhere pre¬ 
sents any grand or romantic scenery: only the environs 
of the immense capital have any attractive siiots, m<l^l 
of which however owe their beanlieA to art. The soil is 
for the most part Inam nnd sand, with some heath and 
marsh: and on the wliele the land is but moderately fer¬ 
tile. Boulders of various kinds of reek are cvernhere met 
with in more or Icss abimdaiuu on the surrace, or in tho 
beds of clay and sand, and granite in large blocks (erratic 
bliii'ks?), as in the north of Cuiuiany. 

This government is mnu amply provided with water, 
(licrc being, according to Starch, lO'j lakes, none of whicli 
however are of any grvul extent, and 2 r.t 0 rivers nnd 
streams. Tlia principal rivers arc, tbe Wolga. which indcoi) 
only just (ouchestho province for n shoit distance in tin- 
niirih; the Oka, winch Hows in the south: and the Moskwa, 
vvlitidi gives its name to the govcriiiuenl mid loll.e eapitul. 
The rivers aro in general frozen about the middle of No- 
vemher, und thaw by tho end of March. Then hole loigih 
of the winter, including the more genial days of the auluinii 
and the spring, is reckoned to be live months. 

Agriciilluro is the chief m-enpatiou of the inhabitants, 
and Moscow is one of the best enltivatcd as well os one of 
tho moil pupiiluiis provinces of the whole empire. As (In: 
Soil is bill moilurutely fertile, and the immense capital coit- 
sumos n vast quantity of corn, the cmj, is never siitlicieni, 
even in good yxian,, fur the supply of the iiilniliitanls, and 
large <|uantitics are fherefore imixirled. Flax, lieinp, and 
Imps are euUivaled by the fanners for their own nse, but 
the manufacturers must obtain their supplies elscwlicre. 
Horticulture is carrieil on to a great extent, mill the pro¬ 
duce is nearly adequate to the consmnplion; iiinsl veg.'ta- 
bles nourish, espeeiully thoso whieh the Russians prefer, 
such as turnips, carrots, onions, garhek. cabbages, cucum¬ 
bers, and gourds; but the better kinds of garden vegetuhlcs 
uro cultivated in tbe environs of Moscow, especially aspara¬ 
gus, which is eclebralcJ all over tho empiro for its size and 
flue flavour. Fruit is scarce, and though apples, (^ars, nnd 
cherries thrive, in fact only apples arc attended to. The he -1 
' sort of apple is of Chinese origin; it is culled N.iliwy; is 
transparent, juicy, ami pretty well flavoured. There are 
likewisu many plums. 

In general tliero is no want of woml fur timlier or r,iol. 

I Tlio breed of entile, like the agriculture, is not siillieient for 
the supply of the province, winch rcijuires a great iiiip»i'l;i- 
(ion, not only of cattle, but of wool, tullow, See. What the 
inhabitants chiefly attend to are domestic poultry and calves, 
for whieh they are sure of obtaining a giod price in the 
capital. SutqcTaltempls hate been made of late years to 
improve tbe breed of sheep, but with little success, as tlie 
climate does not agree with tho Merinos. More attention 
has been paid to the breed of horses, and there aro ten con¬ 
siderable studs, some of which belong to the crown. Game 
is nut abundant; the sportsman fimL only hares and birds. 
Bears and wolves have not yet been exlirpatcil in the gr.’at 
forests. Most of the rivers and hakes abound in fish, but 
arc far from yielding sufllcicnt for the consumption of tho 
people. Tito minerals arc freestone, potters’ clay, brick- 
clav, lime, gypsum, alabaster, and bog-iron. 

Manufactures of anrious kinds are carried on to a great 
extent, both by the country-people for their own supply.n, 
well us fur sale, and also in me villages and towns, and es¬ 
pecially in the capital. Thenumlwr of mimnfactorics h.as 
incrc.iso(i rapidly. Jn 1808 tlicrc wore 394 large mannnicturies 
of woulien cloths, fiats, silfc, leather, chintz und calico, linen, 
Colton, paper, china, earthenwaru, &c. &c. There arc inuny 
distillcruM and breweries, and numerous small manufiic- 
tories; iu fact almost every family in the country has some 
I kind of manufacture. In 1830 the number of largo manu- 
' factories bad increased to 760. 

I The province has of course no maritime cororoereo, but its 
inland trade is very extensive; Moscow, from its wealth 
0 ^ industry, being necessarily one of tbe greatest emporia 
in tbe interior. Moscow may indeed be called the centra of 
the internal trade of Russia, os St. Petersburg is of its ma¬ 
ritime commerce. Other towns of this province, are~l. 
Kolomna, on tbe river Kolomenka at its junction with tbe 
Moskwa. The town, which isdividedbytbe Kolomenka into 
'twoparti, contains 17 ehuicbes, on eeclesissUcal seminar)', 
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*i<l a population of 10,-200 inliabitants, who have inanufiic- 
turos of bilk, rolCoix, linen, woollen cloths, and Icallier. 
There arc several tanneries, and malt and brick kilns; abovo 
4Ut).uoo i»>uda tihtf ^kmmI at 3G ths.) of tallow are annually 
melted hern. The inhabitants have a very oxtensive trade 
in tullow, hides, leather, enm.hemp,oil, hups, and fruits thorn 
the Ukraine, all which find their May to Moscow; and they 
supply (ho ncighbourin)t country uith colonial produce, 
wines, and raauufactuixw. Tlic fairs aru much ftwriueiUed. 
2 . SftrjyitfJwtP, on the rivers Nara and Oka, over the latter 
of which (here is a bridge of boats. The citadel, on an 
cminonce, is siirrouiidcd by a high wall, now fhllen into 
decay; the town has 1C churches, a losarvlto, and other 
public buildings, and COdU inbabitants, who have inanufac* 
lures of siiilcloth, woollens, leather, ond paper. They have 
a good trade in corn, cattle, tallow, hemp, hnen, .and tim- 
her, whicli go ]iart)y to Petersburg and uavlly to Moscow. 
There aro two faint. 3. 71 'erfjn, on both sines of the Protwa, 
over which (hero is a wixxien bridge. Tlio inhabitants, 
dOOO in number, have n brisk export trade in the tamo 
articles as Scrpucliuw, with Moscow, Petersburg, Riga, and 
Koiiigvberc. 

The road* are excellent. Tlie navigation of (he Oka and 
the Moskwa is a great advantage to this province. 

The inhabitants are all of Russian origin; in tlie 
city of Moscow itself indeed there arc not only persons 
from all parts of tlie Russian empire, but strangers 
from tlie remotest countries of Asia unit Europe. The 
Russians aro of the Greek religion, of which there are in 
this province above 1.100 ohurches, under the archbishop of 
Moscow. The Roman Catholics, Lutherans, and Cilvinists 
have churches in Moscow. 

MOSCOW(in Russian, MOSKWA), the antient and origi¬ 
nal capital of the Russian empire, formerly the residence of 
the czars, till Peter the Great made St. Petersburg thoscatof 
government, is, in comparison with other capitals, a city 
of modem origin. On comparing all the authorities, it 
seems nii>st probable that it wa.s founded in M47, by the 
grand-duke Yury II, or George, surnamed UolgorucWy, or 
Long-band. Thus nearly seven centuries have elapsed since 
the foundation of Moscow, during which imriod it has 
Buffered very severely from invasion and dre. 

Moscow is situated in 65° 45' s5" N. lat. and 37° 33 E. 
long., in a fcrtile-and richly cultivated country on the bivnks 
of the river Moskwu (pronounced Moskva) and of the rivu¬ 
lets Yausa and NegUna (or Neglinnaya), the latter of which 
is in fact only a brook. Tlic foTm of the city is a sort of 
irregular rhomboid, and its circusnfurencc is generally itated 
at about 254 English miles. In this space however there 
arc above 1000 gardens, besides 23S kitchen-gardens, some 
of them of very groat extent, and a number of fields or parks 
called Poles, which aro unenclosed flehls used fur prome¬ 
nades, for hoiding festivals,and for exercisiiif troops; there 
are likewise 253 ponds or small lakes, on the banks of some 
of which there aro public walks and fine gardens laid out 
with mucU taste. 

Moscow is divided into—1. The centra] part, containing 
the Krcmle or Kremlin. 2. Tlie Kitai-Gurod or Chinese 
town.. 3. The Beloi-fjorod, or white town, surrounding 
the central part. These divisions lie on the north or 
convex side of the Moskwa, like a crescent. 4. The Zein- 
]ianoi-(3orod. or earthen town, so called from the earthen 
ramparts with which it is surrounded. This part encloses 
the preceding parts on the north .aide of the river, but 
eiAends to tbo south side, so as to fill up the circle. 5. Tbc 
Slobodi, or suburbs, which ai%35 in number. 

The view of Moscow at a distance has excited the admira¬ 
tion of all travelers. The countl^ number of towers, some 
wi^ cupolas either gilt at paintea green, and otiters rising 
in tbo form of minarets, and the many gardens and trees 
intermixed with the houses, give the city quite an Oriental 
appearance. Tho number of towers in Moscow it said to 
bo 600 , nearly evory cimroh having sevural, besides thu 
steeple. Thoy have in general, like most Russian churches, 
a peculiar appearance, being surmounted with what we 
have called cupolas w dofiie^ but which the Rusiians call 
glavas or heads, which are in tbe form of a bulb or onion, 
nut unlike those of the l*avilion at Brighton; on the top is 
a crescent, with the cross sbove it. With a general atrailarity 
of appearance, the Airms of the towers vary omsiderably, 
ctriking the eye by the irr^ularity of thoir nrms and their 
gay diversity of eulours. It is to those towers in partioular 
that Muscow owes its remarkable appearauce. They are all of 


stone, and most of them situated in open squares, in con¬ 
sequence of which they escaped the fire of 1812, Hence 
Moscow has leet little or nothing of its original aspect bythat 
five, es)>ccially as the part of tho Kremlin which vsa blown 
up by order of Napoleon has been rebuilt in the same style. 
The roofs of the houses arc composed of iron ptatos; painted 
dark green, so that at a distouco they arc lost among 
the tall groups of trees which rise fhim tlie gardens. The 
gildwl curolu are in general relieved by the green back¬ 
ground. The beat view of the city is from tbe Ivan Veli- 
kii, or great tower of Iian in the Kremlin, which is in the 
centre of the city. Before we say any more of the present 
htuto of the city, it may bo as well to revert to the fire, by 
which so laige a portion of it was destroyed during the 
invasion in 1812. After all that has been said and written 
on thu uuUiors of this dreadful conflagration, it seems now to 
be guner’ally allowed (hat it was contrived by the lliissiaus 
themselves. Count Rostopschin, the governor of Mnseuw, 
who was gcnorally looked upon as tho author of it, nc«i-r 
aeknowledgml it, ami oven published, in 18-23, a pmiiplili-t 
which he callid ‘ La Vi^rittl siir rincoiidio do Musoiw,’ in 
which ho posilivvly denies that ho had any.share in it. lint it 
must be romoinbea'd that tho destruction of the city sen ed 
the Russian cause in two ways: by depriving tho Krciicli nf 
the inmienso rc.s(nirees which thoy would have found there; 
and by inflaming tho passions of llic tMsiple against the in¬ 
vaders, who were represented as the destroyers of tlie lioly 
ciiy. Several Russian writers have since partly ai-kii»w- 
Icdgcd that the Russians were the authors of the fire. Tlie 
French are unaiiiinuus in ascribing it to them; and in fin-t 
no motive can lie assigned for the destriictiuii of the tily 
by the French, at least bufure they had plimdcreil it. It 
is probable that tbe Russians themselves never cuiisidercil 
the burning uf Moscow in tbc saino light ns the naiions ul 
Western Europe. Devastating fires have been common 
occurrcncos in the history of Moscow, from its foundation to 
the beginning of the nineteenth (Hinlury, and though many 
accuunts of such visitations in the earlier periods are d.tulil- 
Icss lost, we have accounts of no fewer than seven conflii- 
grutious, which totally destroyed the city, and most of w liich 
were the work of foreign invaders. Accordingly we timy 
easily understand why the Russian writers look on the last, 
burning of the capital not as a crisis giving h turn to the 
course of the war, but as a concomitaul event of 8ubordn<at>? 
importance. Perhaps they consoled thomsoives with tlic 
retlectlou that it had always risen from its ashes with in- 
croased splendour and beauty, as it Los in fact doiio iii the 
present instance. With respect to the extent uf the destruc¬ 
tion, it appears that Moscow contained nearly 10.0i)i>ufwlial 
are called numbers or courts, each cotiaiating of a principal 
bouse and two or more depeudent outbuildings. Of those, 
about 700U courts were destroyed. Some say that of 2riUU 
stone houses only 525 eseapoii, and of 6000 wooden houses 
only 1797 were left. ‘Innumerable palaces,* sayaDr. Lyall, 
'crowdsof noble mansions and thousands of houses bazars 
shops and warehouses containing tbe wealth and luxuries of 
the world, the depositories of science, of lileraturs and taste, 
the cabinets and |(allenes were deetroyed. The total loss by 
fire and tbo war in tbe city and government of Moscow was 
estimated at 321 millions of rubles Tbe government ap¬ 
pointed a commission of indemnily, but several rich indi¬ 
viduals did not {wesent any statement of their losses. Thus 
file loss suBlainra by the two counts Razumowsky, by Count 
Apraxin, by Count Boutourlin, whose library, valued at a 
million, was wholly'consumed, knd by Counteu Rostop- 
sebin, amounted iu heuaes and furniture to five millions of 
rubles. But immense and irreparable as tbe moss of indi¬ 
vidual auflering undoubtedly was, the memory of it gradually 
fades away as the Russians see their veiieimted oity rise 
with increased beauty Arom its ruins.’ We cannot hero 
trace tbe rapid prognree of renovation and impfovement 
aince tbe year 1615, which has ho greatly chan^^M tbe ap¬ 
pearance of Hosrow. ‘The extraordinary mixture and 
contrast of magnificent palaoee and petty buta, to often no¬ 
ticed by foreigners, though stQl occurring in a few places, 
no longer etrikes the eye as formerly; Moscow is daily losing 
ita Aiiatio featurea, and auuming the appearance of the 
capitals of Wastera Eurape. Happily for the lover of venu- 
raMo aotiquity, tbe Kremlin, which suffered comparatively 
little, notwithstanding th« attempts of tbe French to blow 
it up, retains unimpaired ita antiMt irregularity and gran¬ 
deur.’ (LyalL) 

According to the latest detailed account that we have ob- 
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tained, Moicow coatained in 183S above 10,000 houacs, of 
.which mote than 9000 were of stone, seven cnlhedrals, 91 
monasteriea. 245 Greek, 2 Roman Catiiolic, and Prolestunt, 
beside 2 EngUah churrhe*, 3 Armenian chapels, and a 
Tnrkisii mosque. The emperor Alexander had intended to 
build on the Sparrow Hill a church to our Saviour, and ho 
actually laid the first stone in 181 7. This prodigious edifice 
waste consist of three distinct churches one above theolher, 
an<l the total height to be 770 feet, but the design hus been 
nbondimcd by the present emperor, who ordered a large in¬ 
firmary to l>e built instead. 

I. The Kremlin.—1'\\9 Kremlin, which was first built 
of stone in 1367, in a commanding situation on the banks 
of the Moskwo, taken as a whole, is a most sinntar, beau¬ 
tiful, aud magnificent object. It is surrounded with walls 
from 12 to 16 feet thick, and of different heights, 28.30,35, 
45. and SO feet, with battlements, embrasures, numerous 
towers, and five gates. The psiaco contains what remains 
of the antient palace of the Cean, and the new palace, 
founded in 1743, burned in 1812, rebuilt in 1810, and 
since that time successively altered and onlurgod. It is 
nut remarkable fur its arciiitocture or mugnificeiieo. The 
citdicdral of the Assumption of the Virgin, founded in 1320, 
IS esteciiicil the most splendid in Moscow. It is by no 
menns a la^u edifico compared with the cathedrals of other 
coiiiilnes, but the interior is adorned with extruonliuary 
pr<)ru>iun and splendour. Besides numerous paintings, re¬ 
presenting events in llio lifo of our Saviour, there aro on 
the walls 249 full-length images, and 2006 balf-lcngtlis 
and heads, of angels, apostles, saints, martyrs, walo and 
female sovereigns, and patriarchs. Many highly vene¬ 
rated relica are preserved in this cathedral. Thu Ku.-siaii 
sovereigns arc here crownctl and anointod. Thu cathedral 
of St, Michael contains tho tombs of the Russian sovereigns, 
the griind-duke8andczars,frum the time that Moscow became 
Ine capital till the death of i*eter the Great, and, besides 
Itiosc of many male luciubers of tbc imperial family (the 
'binales are dc|>ositcd elsewhere), that of Peter 11. The 
cathedral of the Annunciation is smaller than the preceding, 
hut built in bettor taste, and being .splendidly ornamented, 
IS a pleasing and magnificent object, forming as it were a 
wing to llio palace. The cathedral of the Transfiguration 
.s a wry plain and nearly square edifice, founded in 1328, 
and ruhuilt in 1327. Including the cathedrals, there arc 
■12 chnrchcs in the Kremlin. 

After thocallicdrols, the Ivanovskaya belfry claims atton- 
iKin for its size, its clegan<H^ and magnificeiit appearmice. 
When tho French took Moscow in 181^ they blew up 
the whole of this belfry, which was laid in rums, except 
ihe tower called Ivan Velikii, which was rent from top 
to bottom and otherwise iojur^. Napoleon caused the 
cross, which was highly venerated by the Russians, to 
be taken down, inleiuting to place it as a Crophv on a oliurch 
111 Paris, but it was left behinu in the retreat, t'he belfry has 
been entirely rebuilt nearly iu the same style as before, 
but it is now more beautiful and splendid. This tower is 
2G9 feet 6 inches high IVoin the bottom to the top of tho 
cros^ which is 18 feet 8 inches. Besides many other bolls, 
thcru is ill this bclfiry the celebrated bell said to be the 
largest in the world. It was coet in 173G, but fell in conse¬ 
quence of a fire in 1737, and is now sunk by its weight to 
some depth iu the ground. It has been said to weigh 
180,000 lbs., but an inscription states the weight at 10,000 

f oods, or 360,000 lbs. English. The Kremlin contains 
ikewise the imperial mufeuni. the anensl, tho palace of 
the patriarch, the Chadof monastery, and the Vosnesenskoi 
nunnery, in the cathedral belonging to vbieb a great num¬ 
ber of grand-duchesses and empresses are interred. It 
now contains tho crowns, sceptres, thrones, arms, aud 
drinking-vessels of tho grand-uukes and czars, forming a 
collection partly i-sluablo for antiquity snd workmanship, 
and partly for the iewols with which the several articles sro 
adorned, ^e value is said to exceed even that of the 
treasures in the Jewel-ofllee of London. 

II. The ATitat-Oorod^ surrounded^ a wall with 12 towers 
and 5 gates, is properly the city. Tho houses, which are 
mostly of stone or bnck, are built close to each other, contrary 
to the usual modo. It is t]ie centre of the trade of Moscow; 
and contains the basar^ tlie msgacineB, and the richest shops. 
Among tho public buildings are>-l, the Pokrovskoi cathe¬ 
dral, built io 1&54. which was originaUv so oonitruoted as 
to have nine seperate churches or chwta, to which elevnn 
more have been ilncq added, so that there are now twen^- 


ono places of worship joined together, in which divine 
servico may bo performed at the same time. 2. Tho house 
of the town council, a handsome edifice, formerly the uni¬ 
versity. 3. Tho printing-ofili'o of the holy synod, a very 
fliiQ building, in which there are thirty presses for printing 
ecclesiastical books in Slavonian, and bMKs in Greek, Latin, 
French, and German, for tho spiritual schools under the 
synod. Tho Kitai-Gorod contains the splendid monu¬ 
ment erceted by tho emperor Alexander iu honour of 
Minin and Pogarskii, who delivered the country from 
usurpers aud foreign invaders in the soventoenth cuntury, 
and placed on the throne Michael Komaiiof, the first sove¬ 
reign of the reigning family. This monument consists of 
the colossal bronze statues of tho two heroes, fourteen feet 
high, on a pedestal of a single block of red cranite, adorned 
with bas-reliefs. It was designed by M. Marios, an emi¬ 
nent Kutsion artist. 

III. The Bfloi-dorod, or white town, tho third grand 
division of the city, forms above two-thieds of a circle, en¬ 
closing the Kreralin and Kitai-Gorod ou tho north sido of 
tho hloskw a river, which forms the southern boundary of 
these divisions. Besides many fine palaces of the nobility, 
tho Bcloi-Gorod contains several remarkable edifices, such 
os the uiiiversii), the medico-chirurgical scudoniy, the 
foundling-hospital, tho pont-utltce. college of foreign affairs 
(which might be called the state-paper otUcc), the rcsidenco 
of tho guvernor-geucial, the exercisc-housc, the assembly- 
rooms of the nohility, thiee monasteries, three nunneries, 
and numerous churches. The palace of the governor stands 
in a fine elevated siliiatiun, ami is a princely edifice of three 
iinmi-nse stories, besidts the basement, in a 8im]ile stile of 
arehitectun.'. The internal aiTangcuieiit, the size and ele¬ 
gance of the apartments as well as the lich furniture and 
decoruUoiis corn’spoiid with tho external inagniflrence of 
the huilihiig. Tho uiiiveriily suffered severely iu coiise- 
ciiicnci) of the French invasion, before which it was very 
lUuirishiiig. The Cue libiwry, and valuablo culloctioii of 
all kinds, fell a prey to the llames. The’building has since 
been repaired, and great exertions made to letdace iho 
ri)llc('lions. The iiiiinbcr of professors uiid sludouts has 
1 ui'icd vurv considerably; there were in the ) ears 

Fiufi -ot« 

uil Mulct*. . S'lulrul-. 

1808 . 49 . i-35 

1824 . 59 . 820 

18.30 . 79 . 751 

1831 . 78 . 814 

IH.12 . 78 . 719 

1833 . 117 , 5Ji 

1834 . 168 . 456 

1835 . 120 . 419 

The cxercise-house, an enormous edifice, was built in 
1817. lu Russia, where the cold in winter is so severe, and 
the heat in summer frequently so inten^ the incouronieiieo 
and sometimes the imposHibility«f training and exercising 
troops out of iloors vendor such building as this abso¬ 
lutely necessary. The government has therefore provided 
both the capitals and some of the chief towns with these 
odiflees. This at Moscow is, we believe, the largest iu 
Russia, U has two fronts precisely similar, and two similar 
ends. The length of each ffont is 5G0 feet, and tho breadth 
ofeachend 168 feet; tbe height is 43 feet. Bach front has 
32 and each end 8 plain Ionic columns, with Sue arched 
winiluws butwccii, the frames of which, and tho doors of 
oak. not painted, make an agreeable contrast with the 
white walls. In this building 2UU0 infantry sud 1000 
cavalry may be exercised at tho same time. It was ilesigned 
by Lioutcnunt-Geiiend Betancourt,and the execution of tho 
plan superintended by General ClmrUoimicr. Tho roof 
rests entirely on tho w^ls. Tho fumidliug-hospitel, founded 
in 1763, is an immeuso quadrangle, four stories high, 
besidus the basement. It is siluuled on the north ulevaled 
bunk of the Moskwu, and ou tho west side of the Yauia. 
It is a very plain ami inelegant edifice. It is said that 
; It lias been produciivo of grout benefit in Moscow in 
preventing the criino of iiifautit-iite, wliich was very 
prevalent in Moscow, where that uinl the barbarous 
practice of exposing childron are now unknown. It is 
to be regrett^ that no list.s of the mortality are pub¬ 
lished. Storch (lould priKure none. Dr. Lyall could 
only obtain a Report, dated JuDUary, 1819, from whicli 
it appeared that tho numher of founulinga out of the hos¬ 
pital was 7642,and in the hospital 1138—in all 8780: that 
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in the preceding year 4340 bad been received, being an 
average of very nearly I 'i in a dav. The asserobly-houso of 
the nobility is a largo pile of building, or rather a number 
of buildings the vfTect of which is not agreeable. The in¬ 
terior is fitted up with great splendour: the grand hall is 
large I'lioiigh to contain !<oou persons. It was burnt in 
1 A 12 . and has since been rebuilt: the emperor contributed 
I iKMiOO rubk-s. The palace of Geiioial Apraxin far ex- 
rcuds in length any other pri%'atc edifice in Moscow; it was 
ilinost loially consumed in 1812 , but was rebuilt with re¬ 
markable rapidity. Tlic palace of Paslikuf is reckoned one 
of llio fincsl specimens of architecture in Moscow, 'llic 
cullcge of mines, the college of foreign affairs, containing 
an immi'iiso mass of valuable statu papers, perfectly well 
iirrungcd, among which ero sevoral English stale papors, 
sjtiuiulidly iiniamcntcd, from 1937 (Philip and Mary) to 
(Charles U.), the post-oflicc, and the house of the Bible 
)iuciuty, are more remarkable fur their use than fur their 
i t) 1u of architocluro. Several of the churches and monas- 
titnes are worthy of notice. 

IV. The Zfmlianoi-Oorod. or earthen town, was so called 
from the curlhni) rampart, which was erected in 1616; but 
Ilf which, though it was repaired in I 78.'!, not a trace now 
roiiiuin.s. This rampart, forming a pretty regular circle, 

• iiclosed the four divisions of the city. In its place 
ilierc are prnniciiadcs planted with trees. In this division 
tue tho depot of the eonimiasunat, a handsome building, 
consisting of a largo central structure three stories high, 
adorned with l>mc columns, with a balcony at their base, 
and two wings. The dl^pi'it fur spirits, which occupies an ini- 
niense space forming two siiuarus, is ehielly rciimrkublu for 
its length and its use, it being the di'iput fur tho spirits, nr 
votke, made ut the di.stilleries belonging to tho crown, and 
from which all Moscow and the ncighbourluiod ore sup- 
])lied. Thu Imperial Philanthropic Society, the Moscow 
Commercial School (an excellent institution),are plain edi' 
flees; the Muduu-dhirurgical Academy is a large building 
ihrec aloiies high, with a portico of six Doric columns, and 
has two detaclicil advanced wings. It piisscsscs a very 
re.s)K:etiibte anatomical lousenm, and a fine collection of 
K|Kciincns from the three kingdoms of nature, llic Zat- 
ciiatoisko monastery u a great ornament to this part of the 
cily. 'nils monastery derives its name IVum the church du- 
dicntcd to the Zalchntiyr, or conception of St. Ann, a 
luMulsome building in the Gothic style, the interior of which 
is ver) elegant and splendid. 

V. The tlobodi, or suburbs, thirty-five in number, form 
an immense elliiiso, or rather irregular polygon, completely 
surrounding the Zemlianoi-Gorou. Part of the suburbs, 
like the Zcmlianoi-Gorod, consist of a mixture of stone and 
wooden houses, intermixed with superb mansions and mean 
hovels; but many of them arc like villages, with much 
tincncloscil {mature, some cam-fields, and waslo land. In 
many parts of this divisiug a stranger might fancy himself 
ns far from Moscow as from London, Many of the mo¬ 
nasteries and churches in the suburbs are worthy the atten¬ 
tion of visitors. It is to be observed that a Uussian monas¬ 
tery occupies a largo piece of ground, which is surrounded 
with high walls, enclosing, besides the monastery, a princi- 
]ial eetitrol church, and throe, four, five, six, or oven more 
cbui'cltes. Galitzin Hospital is a very fine building, and a 
noble institution, founded at the end of tho oignteenth 
century by Prince Galilxin. Sheremetof’s Hospital is an 
e.vtensive, noble, and ma^ificent edifice, resembling a fine 
Grecian tomplei Count Nicholas Sheremetuf, desiring to 
erect an hospital at Moscow, obtained an ukase of tlie 
emperor Alexander in 1803, approving tbe plan, llie 
sum allotted to the building and support of the establish¬ 
ment was two millions and a half uf rubles, which, at that 
time, might be equal to at least 190,000/, sterling. The 
count died in 1809, and tbe institution was opened in 1810 
wilhieobcds. Hit son added 40 beds more. Since that time 
further additions have been made. Tbe establlahmont is 
not merely for Uie relief of the sick: a large annual sum 
is assigneu for other charitable purposes, such as giving 
purtiuiis to twonty-flve female orpbani, allowing pensions to 
fiky indigent females, &c. There are many'otner hospitals 
and inrirroaries. The chief military hospitu is an immense 
cstabli^hmont, founded by Peter tne Great, and capable of 
receiving 1600 patients. A fine building, now called Ca¬ 
tharine’s BartaclU, was a magnificent palace, built by the 
emprees Catharine II. It was converted into bamoas by 
the emperor Paul. 


Moscow is tlie residence of two archbishops, and contains, 
besides the several government ofiices and public insti¬ 
tutions specified in this article, tbe roost important manu¬ 
factories in the empire. It is tho centre of the whole 
internal trade, and is the depository of immense quantities 
of merchandise of every description. The value of articlos 
imported here aruoiiiits to five millions of rubles in a year. 
It is alM) the residence of tbe great Russian nobles, who live 
here, especially in the winter. On the whole, Moscow is one 
of the richest and most magnificent cities in the world, and 
that in which tbe national manners and ihooharacler of the 

f ieople have been least changed. Tho population, which 
las been variously stated, is BUp]H»ed to amount to 340,000, 
including the military (25,000); in the wiuter this number 
is increased by 50,000 or KO.OOU more. 

(Lyall, History of Moscow; Uassol; Hursobclmann; 
Ermaii, Reise,\w. i., 1833; Humboldt, Ehrenbcrg, and 
Rose, Reiss nach dem Ural, &o., vul. i., 1837; Kruscnsicrii, 
Precis du Systeme de tInstruciion publique en Russie, 8vo., 
1837.) 

P.S. Siiine the above was written, wo have soon a letter 
from Moscow, doled tho 1st of August, stating that thu 
emperor has caused the anlient palace of the Cizars 1o be 
thoroughly repaired, gilded within and without, and fur¬ 
nished as nearly an possible conformably to uiilieiit chro¬ 
nicles and traditions: he has caused tho palace of Ale.\ander, 
alter seaicclytwcnly years’existence, to he levelled with llio 
ground, aii<l a new palace <if iminenso dimonsions to he 
cmiimeuced opi>osile to the old palace of the C/urs. which 
is to form a part uf it. As many thousand wurkuica are cun- 
siantly cinploj ed, it is probable that the work will soon bo 
couipicted. Another giguntiu work is tho building of a 
magnificent church lor all Russia, instead of that which 
tho emperor Alexander iiv/eudcd to erect ou the Sparrow 
hill. 

MOSELLE, an important river belonging to the system 
of tho Rhine, which has the upper part of its i-ourBo iu 
France, and the lower on tho bonier of l.,uxembourg, and 
in tho Rhenish provinces of Prussia. Tho Moselle rises on 
the western slopes of the Vosges, near tbe southero ex¬ 
tremity of that range, at an elevation of 372 French toises, 
or about 2380 English feet, above the level uf the bc& At 
first its coiino is in the mountainous tract occupied by thu 
ramifications of the Vosges; but ut Gliannes, below Epinal, 
it enters the groat plain of Lorraine, which is wholly watered 
by this rivor and its tributaries, of which the principal are 
the Mourthe and tho Scillo, both on the right bank. Thu 
course of the Moselle is at first nurth-uorth-wesr for 87 
miles to Tout: from Tout it Hows north-east in a vvinding 
channel of 17 miles to thu junction of tho Meurthc, whero 
the navigation commences. From the junction of the 
Meurthe it Hows north, or north by cast, 56 miles, till it 
q^uits France, and, after skiKing Luxembourg, entors tbo 
Prussian territory. After leaving Franco it Hows 118 miles 
in a winding channel north-east past Trdves, Bemcaslcl, 
and Trarbacb, to its junction with tbe Rhine at Coblenz. 
In the Prussian territories it receives its principal tributary, 
tho Sarre, which is partly a French river. The whulu 
coarse of the Moselle is about 280 miles, for 170 or 180 of 
which it is navigable. 

The Moselle is subject to frequent inundations, which 
cause considerable damage. It is used for floatiiiK timber 
for 65 miles above the junction of tbe Meurthe. The navi¬ 
gation, ospeeially in the French part of the river, is subject 
to considerable difficulties; in some parts, from the rocks 
which straiten the channel; in others, from tbe shallows 
produced by too great an expansion of the waters t with all 
these impediments however U serves as the outlet for the 
produce of a considerable district, especially for timber and 
deals, charcoal, pit-ooal, freostone, alate, com, wine, aud 
manufactured gows. 

MOSELLE, a department of France, on the north¬ 
eastern frontier; bounded on the north and north-east by 
the nand-dueby of l4ixembou» and tbe Rhenish provinces 
of Prussia, on the south-east tho department of Bas 
Rhin, on the souA by that of Meurthe, sod on the west 
by that of Meuse. Its form is that of an irre^sr oblong, 
having its greatest length from west by north to east by 
south, from near Loiiguion, on the Chien, to the neighbour¬ 
hood of Stebe, amid the slopes of tbe Vosges, 104 miles; 
and its greatest breadth, at right ang^at to tbe length, from 
the bank of Seille, below Nomeny (Meurthe), to tbe 
ncigfabourbdod of Sieik, on the Moaella, 41 Dilei< It lies 
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between 48* 55' and 49* 33' N. Ut, and between 5* 28' and 
7” 43' E. longitude. 

The area or the department is cetinatod at 3063 square 
miles, which is considerably below the average area of the 
French dopartmenU, and is a little greater than tho area 
of the English county of Norfolk. The population in 1831 
wa!i417,0U3,' in 1836 it was 437,350. showing an increase 
in dve years of 10,347, or about 3‘5 per cent, and giving 
307 inhubitants to a square mile. In amount and density 
of population the department is eonsiderably above the 
uverogc of France, and in both respects ralhor above the 
English county with which wo have compared it Mets, 
tho capital, is in 49* 6' N. lat and 6* 12' E. tong., 172 
miles in a direct line east by north of Paris, or 191 miles by 
the road through Chfllons*sur-Marne and Verdun. 

Tho highlands of the department ore at the extremities. 
The eastern extremity is traversed by the chain of the 
Vu.<gcs, and the western by tho heights of Ardennes, which 
nro not so elevated as the Vosges. The intermediate part 
belongs to the bruiul volley, or rather plain, of Lorraine, 
whicii is watered by the Moselle and its tributaries. Tho 
Vosges consist in this dupartroeiU not of the primitive rocks, 
but of tho formations which overlio them, to the new red 
or saliferous sanilstonc inclusive. The rest of the depart¬ 
ment is occiipiotl by the formations superior to those, and 
whkli interveiio butween the rcd-sandstono and the chalk. 
Tlie minerals arc iron, the ores of which arc found in every 
pnrt, but not always in sulKciunt quantity to make them 
Wurth Working; copper and lead, tho mines of which have 
beui) abandoned: coal; rock salt, in which soniu mines 
iire wrought; manganese; abundance of gypsum; cxcelluiit 
Ireestonc; togctlicr with sandstone, quartz, limestone, 
loiters' earlli, aud crucible clay. The principal mines of 
iron-urc are in the arrundissements of Bney and Thionvillc. 
There .ire iii the department eighteen establishments for 
walking iron: in thesu csliihlishtiients aro lifleen furnaces 
for ninkiim pig-inin, in eleven of wliieb cLurcual alone is 
ustid; in four, chavewd mixed with coke or ether fuel; 
MXiy-niiie forges for making wrought-iron; and three for 
tlio muuufHclure of steel. Thera is one coal-pit m tho 
(lepailmt’iil, which, a fuw years since, gave employment to 
llitior 170 persons, three-fourths of them in the mine, and 
prodiiccd aimiially nearly OOU tons of ordinary coal; in 
la35 the produce ruse to moro than 30U0 tons. 

Thu department is included almost entirely in the 
basin of the Muscllv: a few of tho streams whicli rise on 
the eostoru slopes of the Vosges, and How immediately into 
the KUinu, have their sources just within the eastern 
boundary of the department; and the Chiurs, and its tri¬ 
butary the Cnine, which belong to the system of the 
Mense, water tho western port. The Mosellu enters the 
depurtiDont on the south, near Pont-il-Moussun, and flows 
northward, 41 miles through the department, by Metz, 
TliLonvillo, and Sierk. It is navigahlo in all this part. 
The Sarre. the principal tributary of the Moselle, enters the 
department on the south side, but soon after ({uits it for 
tiie department of Bas Rhin; and entering again, crosses 
tho department into the Prussian territory, but at aeon- 
Kiderable distance to tho eastward of the Moselle. The 
navigation of the Sarre commences soou after it passes the 
southern boundary, at tho junction of the Albe, which also 
belongs in great degree to this department. Two other 
tributaries of the Sarre, the Rioseel and the Nied, which 
latter is formed by the junction of two streams, called re¬ 
spectively Niod rraufaise and Nied Allomande, belong 
almost entirely to this department; also the Ornes, a feeder 
of tho Moselle. Ilie Seille, wUeb joins the Moselle at 
Metz, has tho greater part of its course in the department 
of Meurthe. Thu navigation of the Moselle is given in 
tho official accounts st SO miles; that of the Sarre, at 
32 miles. The Canal des Salines, which was formed to 
convey the produce of the salt-works of Meurthe to the 
Sarre, has part ^ its course in this depsrtment. It follows 
the valley, first of tho Rode, a small feeder of the Albe, 
and then of the Albe itself till iu junetion with the Ssrre. 
There aro a considerable number of pools or small lakes, 
and soma marshes. 

Thu number of Routes Royales, or government roads, is 
twelve; thoir aggr^te lenglli (Jan. 1. 1837) was 376 miles, 
viz. 2.3 i miles in repair, 26 miles out of repair, and 19 miles 
uudnisheii The principal road is that from Paris to Mets, 
and ft-um iheucb onwaro into the Prussian and otbor Ger¬ 
man states. It eaten the department on the south-west side. 


and runs first east, and then east-north-east, by Metz. Sar- 
reguemines, Homlwui^, and Forbach. The rood troin Paris 
to Luxembourg crosses tho western side of tho department 
through liunguion and Longwy. Roads run from Mels to 
Lungwy, with a branch to Thionville; to SamtouiE in tho 
I'russian states; to Nancy and to Chateau Solins, iu tlte 
department of Meurthe. There are roads from Serregue- 
mines by Chdtoau Salins to Nancy, hy Saar Union (Bas 
Rhin) to Pbalsbourg (Meurthe),and Strasbourg (BasRhiii); 
and to Sarrebruck, iu iIm Prussian turritorv. llie Routoa 
D4partemuutalcs,or deparlioenlal roads, had (Jan. 1, 1837) 
an aggregate length of 216 miles, viz. 183 iu repair and 34 
out of repair. The aggregate length of the bye-ruadsand 
paths (cncmins vicinaux) was abuve 3000 miles. In the 
means of communicatiun, both by land and water, this de¬ 
partment is better provided than tho French departments 
generally are. 

Tho temperature of tho deportment varies with tho 
oluvaliuii uf the surface: in the plain uf tho Moeello it is 
mild; in the billy and roountainuus tracts the cold is of 
longer duration and mure severe. In the neighbourhood 
of Sarregueuiiiiei and uf Bitcho, amid the Vosges, the snow 
lies long on tlie ground, and the transition lh>m winter to 
summer is very rapid. Agricultuie is better understood 
and practised in this department than in must parts of 
Prance, and the peasantry aro distinguished by their activity 
and superior kuowledgu. Fallows are gradually passing 
into disuse; and tho employment of marl, and especially 
gypsum, as manure, is common. About 75U,UUO acres, 
nearly three-fihhs of the whole surfoi'e, are under tlie 
plough. The quantity of wheat raised exceeds by u third 
tlio average produce uf the French departments; and in 
barluy, oats, rye, and maslin (or mixed corn), lliu prepon¬ 
derance IS about the same; but from Ibv number of horses, 
tho supply uf oats is nut sufficient to meet tbe demand. 
A consiaerablo quantity uf pulsu is grown ; also of flax und 
hemp; and of linseed, rape, and colza, from which abun¬ 
dance of oil is produeed. Pulatocs uro eultivuteil, but not 
so extensively as in other parts; maize is little grown, and 
buckwheat not at all. About 3u,000 acres are occupied as 
orchards or gardens, especially tho furnier; and some 
villages arc so surrounded by orahanis, that they appear us 
if built in a wood. Tho melons, peaches, pears, and 
especially the Mirahelle plums of Metz, aro in high repute. 
Thu drying uf the fniil, and the preparation of confeetionary 
and syrups from them, is an important branch of industry. 
The nursery-grounds of the department are in high repute, 
and young trees uro sent to a considerable distance. The 
vineyards occupy about 1.3,006 acres. The wine is chiefly 
of middling quality, the vigiiorons (vine-dressers) tlndiiig 
their account in tho production of a largo quantity of 
ordinary wine, from tho hardy Lorraine grape, rather than 
in the uncertain vintage uf grapes whirli, though they 
produce better wine, are less able to withstand the (Vests of 
winter und spring. Some of the gruwtlis are liowevcr fmo, 
and are sent into Gerinuny; the commoner sorts are con¬ 
sumed at home. Thu quantity uf woodland is consider, 
able, about 336,660 acres, and affords a supply of fuel fur 
domestic use, and for tho iron and other works: the trees 
are chiefly, oak, beech and hazel: a considerable trade is 
carried on in walkingslicks, made from the Uiern and tho 
cornel. 

The meadow-land amounts to 110,060 or 120,000 acres: 
a small portion of it is devoted to the cultivation of the 
artiflcial glasses. The number of horses is more than Iwico 
as great as in the average of the departments, but they are 
of a very ordinary breed, The number of homed cattle is 
rather above tbe average; but they are of small size, and 
do not readily fatten. Tlie number of sheep is ooropara. 
tively small, and tho breed for the most prt very inferior. 
Considerable efforts hare however been made of late yean 
for tie improvement: the Merino-i huvu been introduced on 
the model farm of Moncey, in tho arrondissement of Briey; 
and the English breeds and the Cashmere goat in some 
other establishments. Swine aro numerous; their flesh 
affords a substitute for tho doGeiont supply of beef. Bees 
aro pretty extensively kept 

The forests abound with game: tbe wild boar is nrelv 
found; but tbe roebuck and the hare, os well as the wolf, 
the fox, and wild cats, are common. Redbreasts abound 
in tbe neighbourhood of Metz, where they are taken in 
autumn in great numbers, being esteemed a delicacy. Tho 
rivers abound with fish; the Sure and the Moselle yield 
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the ulmon end the Aad, which ucead them thus far: the 
crawfish of the Sarro are excellent. 

The department ia divided into four amndiasemonta aa 


follows 








Atesin 

PopulftUOB in 

No. of 



■iq. Milcf. 

IKU. 

ComauBet. 

Metz, 

S. 

622 

130,840 

150,811 

2)8 

Thionville, 

N. 

403 

83,227 

87,320 

117 

Briey. . 

W. 

439 

60,297 

62,946 

126 

■Sarreguemines, E. 

577 

122,639 

123,973 

143 



2063 

417,003 

427,250 

604 


Tho number of cantona or dislriota, each under a justice 
of tbu peace, is twcnly-aoven. 

In tliu arrondisaement of MoU are—Motz {pop. in 1831, 
'I4.41G for the commune; in 1836, 42.793), on Uio Moselle; 
Goi'ze (pup. 1740 town, 1781 commune), al sunte dislauce 
from tho left bank of that rivor; Boulay (^. 2643 town, 
2689 whole oommune), near the Nied; and ^ulquemout, 
on the Nied AUemaiidu. Gurae is in a narrow vaUe;jr of 
tho most picturu!M|Uv character. It has aovvral fountains, 
supplied by sprinea in tho town. Thuro are aeveral tuD' 
yaiils at Gurze. There arc the ruins of an old ahboy, and 
of the abbot’s house; also of some subtorranean conduits of 
Uoinan erection, which convey the waters of this neigh¬ 
bourhood to tho aqueduct which ran from tho neighbour¬ 
hood of the Roman fortress of Arx (now Ars-sur-Moselle) 
across the Meuso, and than to Divodurum (now Metz), 
where it furnished a supply of water to tho baths and 
iiauinacliia. Of this oquoduct thero are considerable 
rcrjiuins, partly in the bed of the Moselle, and partly on tho 
right hank, near the village of Jouy: tho foundutian of 
it is ascril^ to Drusua by aiiiiquaries, but tlio popular 
name is the Devil’s Bridge. At the vUlage of Ara, just 
ineutioned, are two iiaper-mills, a manufactory of velvet, 
and ono of woollen doth for clothing the troops. Boulay 
has considorablo manufactures of swonls and bright stuel 
weapons; of saws, anvils, aud all kinds of joiners’ and 
locksmiths’tools; of cotton yarn and woollen cloths; of 
copiieraa. alum, soup, and glue. There are also brewcriGti, 
lime-kilns, fulling-mills, oil-uj ilia, dyc-bouses, and (an-yards, 
besides a mill for grinding plaster, and two imlla for griuding 
cutlery and tools. 

In the arrondiasemeut of Thionville arc—Tbionville (pop. 
in 1831, 4142 town, SC4S whole commune; in 1830,6680 
for tho cumrouue) aud Sierk (ixm. 1624 town, 2028 whole 
commune), on tbo Moselle; Roiteinarck, a short distance 
from the left bank of that river; and Bouzoorille (pop. 
1817 town, 2323 whole commune), on the Nied. Thionville 
wns probably founded in tlio eighth century. It was forti- 
fluil by the Spaniards, from whom it was taken by tbo 
Prince of Conud, after the great battle of Rocroy, a.o. 1649. 
It is a fortress of some strength, on the left bank of the 
river, and was vainly besieged by the Prussians iu a.d. 1792. 
It has an old wooden brulge remarkable for the facility 
with which it can be taken down. There are in the place 
several potteries and browbouses, two corn-mills, two bark- 
milla, and un oil-press. There is a school of mutual in- 
BlTUction; courses of instruction are given in geometry and 
mechanics applied to tho arts. 

Sierk is situated at the foot of a rocky eminence, 
crowned by a fortress. This place has several tan-yards; 
glue is mode, and stones for oil-mills and presses are 
cut from ono piece. The stone with which Metz is 
paved is quarried near this town. Sierk is the mart 
fur the hardwares and laces of the duchy of Berg;, the 
silks of Crevelt. the needles of Aix-la-Cbapelle, ana the 
copper wares of Stolbeis. There is a custom-house (the 
town being close on the fiontier), the revenue eelleeted 
at which is above dO.OOOf. per annum. 

At Bouzonville ate corn-mills and oil-presses, several tan- 
yarils, glue manufactories, and cabinet-taakers* abops; a 
brewery, and two lime-kilns. Tbete are a school for mutual 
instructiou and an outline drawing-school. At Cattenom, 
a village between Thionville and Sierk, is held the ptio- 
cipal cattle-foir of this district, and at Hayange, Moyeuvrs 
Gruude, and other villages in tho neighbourhood of Tbion- 
villo, are the vist iron-works established by the late^H. 
Wendel, for the pr^utration of iron by the English me¬ 
thods. 

In the arrondissement of Briey ara—Briey (pop. in 1831, 
I735oomta^s: in 1831, l730)kOn the Woigo^ ot VoigO^ 
a small ft«d«r of the Orues Longwy (pop. SM 


Longuion or Longwyon (pop. 1612), on or near the Chiers. 
Briey consists of several narrow streets on tho slope of a 
steep hill, and commands the prospect of a pleasant valley, 
well wooded and watered. Longwy consists of two parts, 
tho upper and lower town. The upper town is on n rock, 
and was fertifled by Vauban. In the lower town there was 
sniioiitly a fortress, on the site of which Roman nitalals 
bavn been dug up. It has been supposed that tlie town 
occupies the site of a Roman camp. The principal square 
is large and regularly formed; the principal public build¬ 
ings are the towu-hall and the hospital. The inhabitants 
have an oil-press and a brewery: they manufacture earthen¬ 
ware from pipe-olay, and trade in hams and bacon. 
Longwy was besieged by the Pruisisns in 1813. and though 
garrisoned only by 201 ) soldiora, was not taken without 
the kMS of 3000 men. There is a school of mutual in¬ 
struction. 

In the arrondissement of Sarrogiiemines are—Sarregue- 
mines (pop. in 1831, 4142 town, 4189 whole commune; in 
1836, 4113 for the commune) and Surralbe (|>op. 2302 town, 
3344 whole commune), on tho Sarre; Morhangc, near tho 
Kottc, which hows into the Nied Frunfaiso; Putelaiigo, or 
Puttelange (pop. 1797 town. 2290 whole commune), on a 
feeder of the Albe; St. Avoid (pop. 3298 town, 3431 whulo 
cummuno) and Hombourg, on the Rosacl; Furbach (pop. 
2938 town, 4281 whole commune), between the Kusscl and 
tho Sarre; and Bitche (pep. 2867 lown, 3132 whole com¬ 
mune), amid tbo slopes nf the Vosguii. Sarregueminos is a 
well built town; iis principal atreut leads to the bridge over 
the Sarre. There arc considerable jiottories Lerc, in which 
earthenwares of every quality arc Tnanufactured, and sent 
to Paris, Strasbourg, Nancy, and other places. Admirablu 
imitations of the Btruscan vases, and an artindal porphyry 
of great beauty, are made here. Snuff boxes of papier- 
ma^c are made round this town to the yearly valuo of 
more than 30,000/. Thoro arc several corn-mills anil 
breweries, a bark-mill and a tile-kiln. Ilicrc is a high 
school at Sarreguomines. Sarrolbo derives its name from 
iu situi^ion at tbo confinenco of the Sarro and tho 
Albe. Tho inhabitants maoufacturo linen; tho weavers 
work, not in factories, but, aa in Ireland, in their own 
houses. Near the town aro salt-works which forniah 
annually 900 to 1000 tons of salt. Near St. Avoid are 
several flour-mills and a tile-kiln. Bitche is built at tbo 
, foot of a rock of red-sandstone, on which is situated a for¬ 
tress doomed impregnable. Tho ascent to (ho fortress up 
tho faco of the ruck is vnry steep, and tho whole interior of 
the rock is vaulted and formed into casemates. There is a 
well dug in the rock 270 feet deep and protected by a bomb- 
nroof covering. There are in the towu an bospital, a small 
rarrack, and threo public walks; it is surrounued by a wall 
with battlements, lu the war of 1792-3 the IVussians at¬ 
tempted in vain to surprise the fortress of Bitche. Several 
of tne villages in the country round Bitche aro tho seat of 
considerable manufactures; the iron-works of Moulerbauseit 
employ 400 workmen; and at the glass-works of Maisentbal 
and Goetzenbruck, watch and clock slassos, to the annual 
value of 8000/., are manu^tured; and the (liut-glau works 
of Munitbal produce goods to the yearly value of 24,000/. 
or 83,000/. 

The manufactures of the department aro various and im¬ 
portant Cloth, especially for army clothing, flannel, and 
various other woollen fabrica; linens, calico^ velvet, silk 
neckerebi^s, and other silk goods, hats, paper, aud snufF- 
boxea are made. Beside the works for making pie or 
wrought iron, (hera are fhotories for nuking iiuo goo£, as 
nails, lav-platei, fllea, ram and othor tools, and steel orna¬ 
ments. Tuera are several glass-works, potteries, tan-yards, 
breweries, end hrendy dialiTlerios; many kilns for lime aud 
gypsum, and miUa for pulverising the utter. About bOO 
women are employed in embroidery and tamboupwuking. 
The exi>a^ gunsist of il^ productions of those several 
works, wine, wool, timber, preserved fruits, liqueurs, honey, 
hams, and baooQ. 

The dopartaent eonstitutes the bishopric of Mels, the 
bishop of which is a autfragan of the archhisbop of Besan- 
9 on. It is in the jurisdiction of the Cour Royale and the 
circuit of the Aoedimie Vnivenitaire of Hets; and in the 
third miUUrp division, oi wbieh. the head-quartere are at 
Metz. It letanu six members to the Camber of De¬ 
puties. 

Is respeet «f edueahon this depertment is cMisiderably in 
edvanegof lh«*v<ttaf8 0 f fb*FFeach depertoeattj but is 
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inferior lo the a^eecnt departmentfl of Meuae. Meurtho, 
and Bum Rhin. Of OT(vy 100 young men enrolled in ibu 
military coueus for 1823-29, ftf could re^ and write. The 
number in the other ilepariincnU wat, Meuee 74, Mcurihc 
68 , Baa Rhin 02 ; average of France 39. 

This dciiartment antieiitly coiisliluted part of the territory 
of the Mediomatrici, whoso capital was Divodurum, after¬ 
wards Mcdiomatrici or Mettis, now Melt, and of the terri¬ 
tory of tlie Veroduticnsoa and tho Treveri or Treviri. 
These people were, in the Roman diviiion of Gaul, compre- 
licndca in the province of Belgica Prime. TKe Romans 
culled the Moselle, Mosclla («.e. the little Meuse, a diminu¬ 
tive of Mosa. the Meuse), and the Sarre. Saravua In the 
territories of the Mediomatrici, beside Divodurum, were—tho 
town of IblioduTum. winch D'Anville fixes on tlie river Yrun, 
on the border of this department and that of Meuse; Cuca- 
nusre, somewhere near ThionTille; and Ail Duolecimum, 
on the border of this department and that of Meurtlie. 
There do nut apjiear to nave been any other Roman or 
Gallic towns mentioned by anticot authors within the 
boundary. From the Romans the department passed to 
the Franks; in the middle ai^s it was known as part of 
the country of LcsTrois Evficn^s; and before tlie Revolu¬ 
tion was included in the province of Lorr&ine. 

MOSES Mutio/c, klweqc), the lawgiver of the 

II (’brew people, was an Israelite of the tribe of Levi, and the 
sun of Amrnm and Juchebed (£x^., ii. I; vi. 20). He was 
born in Egypt, in the year 1371 u.u., according to the com¬ 
mon oliruiiology. To evade the edict of Pliarauh, the king 
of Kg\pt. that all the male children of the Hebrews should 
hi’ killed iKxod., i. 22), he was hid by iiis mother three 
months, and then exposed in on ark of rushes on the banks 
of tho Nile. Here the child was found by Pharaoh’s 
daughter, who adopted him fur her son, entrusting him to 
nts own mother lo nurse, by which circumstance he was 
proservod fioni being entirely separated from his own pco- 

I ile. Me vvus probably eilucalvd at the Egyptian court, where 
ic bccauic ‘learned in all tlie wisdom of the Egyptians.’ 
(Kr'ji/.pii. I-IO; ^e/«, vii. 20-22 xi. 2.1.) Atthcnge 
of forty years Muses conceived the idea of freeing bis He¬ 
brew brethren from their bondago in Egypt, and on one 
occasion, seeing an Egyptian (probably some officer) niul- 
trealing an Israelite, he interfered, slew the Egyptian, and 
biirieiUiim in tho sand. Tho next day, upon his attempt¬ 
ing to reconuilo two Hebrews who hml quurrellod, his ser¬ 
vices were scornfully rejected, and he was upbraided witli 
the murder of the Egyptian. Finding that his secret was 
known, he lied from Egypt, and took refugo with a tribo of 
Midiauites in Arabia Petroia [Mihiaivites], among whom 
ho lived as a shepherd forty years, having married the 
daughter of their priest Jolhru or Reuet. {Exod-, ii. 11-22; 
Act!, vii. 23-30; Ueb., xl. 24-27.) 

As Moses fed his father-in-law’s fioeks in tho dc^prt of 
Sinai, God appeared to him at Mount Horcb in a bush 
which burnt with fire, but was notcoiiBurood--an emblem 
of the statcof the Israelites—and commanded him to return 
to Egypt and lead out his people thence into the land of 
Canaan. His elder brother Aaron was joined with Moses 
in this mission, and the power of working certain miracles 
was conferred upon him. On his arrival in E^pt, tho Is¬ 
raelites accoptod him os their deliverer, and aner bringing 
ten miraculous plagues upon tbo land of Egypt before be 
could gain Pharaoh^ consent to the departure of tbe people, 
he led them out through tbe Red Sea, which was miracu¬ 
lously divided for their passago, into the peninsula of Sinai. 
(Bxod., iii., xv.) [Exosus; While the people were 

encamped at tho foot of Sinai, &xl delivered to them, 
through Moses, the Uw which, with some additions and 
a1teration^ wstever after observed as their national code. 
{End., XX.) After Icading^the Israelites through the wilder¬ 
ness for forty years [JiwsX Moses appointed Joshua aa his 
successor to the oommand over them, and died at tbe age of 
120 years, on Mount Pisgab, on the east tide of the river 
Jordan, having first been permitted to view the land of Ca¬ 
naan from ita summit. God buried him in the valley of 
^thpeor in tho land ^ Moalx hut bis tomb was nevor made 
known. (Deuf.. xxxlv.; Jutie, v. 9.) 

The following points in tbe history of Moses requite fur¬ 
ther explanation. 

1 . The name of Hoses (TT^) vas given him by the 
B((rPttaii priheess, ‘becaose,* she laid, *1 drew him put 


frobt to draw out) of the water.’ {Erod., 

ii. 10.) Now, under the circumstances of ttie ense, the name 
is much more likoly to be Egyptian than Hebrew, and its 
real derivation is probably Uiat given by Jablonsky {Opun- 
eula, i. 152-7), from the Goptio Mo, ‘water,' and OmUnhfr, 
‘saved.’ This is confirmed by the form Mwixr^r, whiuli is 
always used in the Septuagint, and by tho testimony of 
Josephus (Antiq., ii. 9,6) and Philo {De Vila Miwi*, il 83). 

2. Tire gtm left by tlio Scripture narnitivv in tlio early 
history of Moses has been filled up by Jo^ephus, Pliilu, 
and othcrwritcrSiWith various legends, some of them highly 
improbable, of which on outline is given in Milman’s 
tory Jetci, vol. i., p. 61 , &c. 

3. ihe miracles of Moses have been made tho subject of 
much discussion, and many divinesof the Rationalist school 
have attempted to explain them as an advoniagc cleverly 
taken of natural phenomena, or as ingenious jugglery. 
Even if it were admitted that most of the ten plagues were 
tiaitatiuns'to which Egypt was subject, tlivy would still re¬ 
tain all the essential characters of miracles in their increased 
extent and tho unusual time of their occurrence, in the ex¬ 
emption of the Israelites in Goshen from most of (hem, and 
in tneir immediate cessation at tho prayer of Moses. The 
imitation of the first thn-c plagues oy the Egyptian magi¬ 
cians has generally been ascribed by Jewish and some 
antient Christian writers to diabolical agency, and some 
modem writers have considered that it can be satisfactorily 
accounted for In the known skill of the Egyptian priests ni 
legerdemain. But assuredly their in.-ibihly to imitate the 
later plagues, when they confessed, ‘This is the finger of 
Gild’ (lixotL, viii. 18 , 19), is a much stronger argument for 
tho miMCuIoiis character of these visitations, than their 
imitatiuii of tlie earlier ones is against it Several writers 
have shown liuw greatly the sufiferiiigs of the Egy ptians from 
these plagues were aggravated by their physical circum¬ 
stances and religious opinions. (Bryant's Olm/'niuiinis 
upon the Plagues injh'cled un fh’Egyptian*; Roscniniil- 
ler’s Scholia, KxihI. vii.. See.; Milman's llatory o/' lh>‘ 
Jetpt, vol. i., p. 63, &c.) Other difficulties conneried with 
this port of the life of Mnscs are mentioned under Exodus, 
and in Winer’s Biblisches RealtcMerburh, vol. ii., p. 133- 
130. Respecting the king of Egypt in whose reign Moses 
led dlit the Isradites, and the destruction of the Egyptians 
in the Red Sea, see Wilkinson's Manners and Customs oj 
the Antient Egyptians, vol. i., c. 2. p. 34. 

The part which Moses took as leader of tbo Israelites is 
slated in tho Scripture rccurd to have been owing to the 
direct command of God lExod., iii.). and the Ia«s uliich lie 
gave (hem are asserted to have emanated from God him¬ 
self. (A'jya/., XX. 1, 22, &c.) Aa tho truth of these facts, 
or, as theologians express it, of the ‘Divine l>>gation of 
Mo<os,’ depends chiefiy on the authority of the books as¬ 
cribed to Moses, this part of the subject is referred to Pen¬ 
tateuch. 

The Legislation of Moses .—Tlie chief authority for the 
following account of the Mosaic legislation is the * Mo- 
saisches Rcclit* of Michaetia. The references are to ihu 
English translation, of that work by Dr. Alexandi’r Smith. 
Other works on the^subject arc mentioned at the end of 
tbe article. 

Thel^w is laid down in (he books of Exodus. 7.«viticus, 
and Numbers, and repeated with modirioatiuns in the book 
of Deuteronomy, but in neitlier case in any systematic 
order. (Exod., .xx.-xxiii., xxv.-xxxi., xxxiv., xxxv.; Lecit., 
i.-Tiii., xi.-xxv., xxvii.; Numb., v.-x., xviii., xix., xxvii.- 
XXX. ; Deut., iv., &c.) 

The Mosaic laws must be viewed throughout ns ciiactoil 
for a people who stood in the peculiar situotion of having 
been chosen by Jehovah out of the nations to preserve the 
knowledge and wmshtp of ^ true God, and to exhibit in 
their history tho providential dealings of God with hbt 
pewle. 

‘The wholo law rested on two funnamcntal pririciplcs, one 
of which was religious, and tho othur partly religious awl 
portly political. 

The first fundamental principle of (he Mosaic Uw U the 
worship of Jehovah as the one true God; and consequently 
an uncompromising opposition to polytheism and idolatry, 
which wera at that time the provailing religious errors. 
Other nations, while acknowledging tho supreme God os ihe 
creator, associated with him subordinate deities, to whose 
agency they looked for temporal hkuings. AU such 
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wonhip was prohi^iUHl l>y the first wonls ef the Law,' I om 
Jehuvah, thy God, which brnueht thee out of the land of 
E^ypt, out of the hniiBC of lK)nda(;e. lliou shall have no 
other God« m'th me.* hx. %, H; Deul., iv. 35, 39.) 

The second commandment is on ctiually decisivo pro¬ 
hibition of irlotatry of every kind. (Exod., xx. 4, 6.) To 
render this fundamental law tho more binding. Jehovah, 
who was already tlic founder of tho nation of Israel by de¬ 
livering them from Egypt, was represented oa their king, 
with the consent of the iienplo themselves, and thus idolatry 
bveume high-treusun. (lirod, xix. 4 vl‘22-24, 

xxxiii.$^ I Sam., viii. 7; x. 16 , I0;xii.l2; 1 CAron., xxix- 
23; Isauih, xxxiii. 22.) 

The land of Palestine too was represented as the property 
of God, held under him by the people, who consequently 
had net the power to alienate it for ever. xxv. 23.) 

This fundaineiital principle was carried out in tho form of 
government which is eommnnty called a theocracy, that is, 
n government under tltc direct superintendencu of God. 
Thu laws were given by God, and could only be repealed 
by his command {.Deut., iv. 2; xii. 32); the judges were 
selected usually from the caato of the priests, and are re¬ 
presented as holy persons, sittinir in tho place of God. to 
whose decision they submitted difficult cases by means of 
the Urim and Thummim. i. 17; xix. 17.) God 

oficn made known his will concerning state affairs through 
the prophets, of whom a cuiisUint succession was promised 
(i>mtt.,xvin.l5-'i‘2); and he promised to reward the people 
with prosperity if they kept tlic law, and threatened to 
punish thum with calamity if they broke it. In these par¬ 
ticulars the Israelites were distinguished from other nations 
as being under the more direct governuient of God; but 
iieverlhcless they had a well-defined civil constitution, as 
tve shall pn -nully sec. 

The Hi'coiid fuiidainentnl principle of the Mosaic law is 
the discouragement of intercourse between the Israelites 
and other nations. This principle was not curried so fur as 
to prohibit the Kctllcraent of foreigners in Palestine, or of 
larachtcs in foreign countries; but both practices were dis¬ 
couraged, and the latter much more than the former. 
E.'ich man had his licretlitary po!Uie.ssion in land, which, as 
he could not sell it. he of course forfeited upon settling in 
a foreign country ; and many of the practives cmuiucd upon 
the people were such as could hardly be observed in a alrunge 
land. To prevent their indulging in conquest, ana thus 
running the risk of becoming subject to foreign powers, 
Moses confined them within ccrtinn Iwundories, and also 
prohibited their choosing a foreigner as king. (Deul., xvii.) 

Tliis state of isolation was well auited to a nation who 
were snfflciently numerous to people the countn* assigned 
to them without the aid of foreigners, ond who had neigh- 
houra, such os the Sidonians, who were able to conduct 
their commerce fur them. But above oil this arrangement 
wasnecessary for the preservaliimof the worship of Jehovah 
umnng them, prone as their hUtory proves them to have 
hfcn to follow the idolatry of the Hurrouuding nations. 

Tlio nature of the occupations followed by the cilixens of 
any slate affucls the whole complexion of its institutions. 
Among the Israelites, trades do not appear to have been 
followed to any extent as tho means of gaming a livelihood. 
Mechanical labour was probably loft to tho slaves, who, in 
tiio houses of the wcollny, appear to have carried on cx- 
Icnsivo manufactures (1 C/iron., iv. 21), and to the women 
tProv; xzxi.); though in tlie building of tbe tabeinaclu 
we find some of the more noble mechanical arts practisod 
by freemen. Hence it fullowod that there were no cities 
dependent on trade or manufactures, and no separate classes 
of citizens, or burghers, and peasants. The cities of Pa¬ 
lestine were only furliflod villages, and most of them appear 
to have been small. 

Neither was comnurco the occupation of the Hebrew 
people. The necessary internal cuinioerce was provided 
for l)y the three great feasts, to celebrate which all the men 
wero assembled at Jerusalem thriee a yoar, and which, in 
this respect, answered tbe purpose of modern fairs. But 
foreign and maritime corarocrco was not at all encouraged 
by the Mosaic institutions, many of which tended directly 
to obstruct it, especially the making each man a landholder 
and cultivator, and tlw law against lending money on interest. 
Besides the example which Moses had before him in the 
ease of Egypt, of a powerful and dvilised nation nourishing 
almost without foreign commerce, he was probably in¬ 
fluenced by .the following reosoiu in disooutaging it. It 


would tend to introdueo idolatry, to tempt many cllisons to 
leave the country, to foster luxury, and to involve tho 
Itroeliles in quarrels with other iiatuins; while on (bo other 
band they had all the advantages of coromcrec within their 
reach through the Sidonians and the Asiatic trading cara¬ 
vans. In later times Solomon pursued commerce to a 
great extent, though his seamen wore not Israelites, but 
Pliccnicians. * 

The practice of freebooting to obtain a livelihood, so * 
common among the Arubs, and by no means unknown 
among their Hebrew brethren {Judgei, ix., xi.), was dis¬ 
couraged by Moses, both by the allotment of land to every 
citizen, and by tlie little encouragement which ho gave to 
hunting. 

The real dnindation of the Mosaic polity was in agrirtil- 
turc. The wliole territory of the stale was so divide'd that 
every Israelite (that is, every head of a family except thosu 
of the tribe of Levi) received a portion of hind, which 
becamo tho inalionahic property of himself and bis heirs. 
They liod previously been a nomadic people, utul a (racu of 
that condition was long after proscrvcsl in tho extent t>i 
which they pursued the breeding of cattle. 

This frcohold basis, as wc may call it, prevented the for¬ 
mation of classes of burghers and nobility. I'licre was no 
distinction otcatie, except in tho case of the I.cvitc8 (tlie 
descendants of Lovi), who were devoted to the otlices (>f 
religion and learning; but even ihev could not he said to 
form a class of nobility, fur they hail no landed properly, 
but were supported by the titlic!i of all the land. 

Inconsuiiuence of the e<|iiaUiyuf the citizens, (he cmsH- 
tiilion of the rejmhlie \iaA a democratic characler. Wlic-ii 
Moses made known any lows, he called together the wlioic 
‘ congregation of Israel’ Wlieii we consider th.n tlie iniin- 
bnr of adult males was then nbonl fiOO.UOU, it boeuiiies pro- 
buhlu that those whom Moses addressed on such occasions 
were certain persons deputed to represent the rest. Such 
persons arc mentioned in Exod. xix. 7, 8, and Sunih. i. 0 ; 
and ill other passages there lire enumerations of the clas-CH 
of nersoiis of whom these representatives consist ed. uainol), 
eldert, heads or coptaitu qf trifKS, judges, and officers or 
scribes. (Z)«u/.xxix. 10; JiwA. xxui. 2'; xxiv.l.) 

The lowest rank of officers in the rcpublio were the heads 
of tribes and heads of families. These orders uerc n rem¬ 
nant of the patriarchal stale, and are still kept up among 
liiu Boduin Arabs. Each of thu twelve tribes had its (.hicf. 
{.Uumb, ii.) Tlie tribes were subdivided into greater and 
lessor families, culled families and houses of fathers, which 
had their respective heads. {Ntmb. i. 2; Josh. vii. M.) 
These heads of families arc in all probability the perKons 
called in Peuf. xix. 12 ; xxi. 1 - 10 ; mid Jim/i. xxin, 
xxiv. It is uncertaiu wbelhcr the ebk-rs wore chosen willi 
roforence to their age. as the word would seem to denote if 
it wero not constantly used in other langiiagca as a title of 
office or of honour, without reference to age. ns in the 
Roman senator, the Greek Tpre/I/’ripoc, and the Arahiu 
sheik. It is equally uncertain in what way the heads or 
princes of tribes were chosen. Thu princos of tribes arc 
luund as late os the reign of David. 

Thus the twelve tril^ formed twelve distinct common¬ 
wealths, governed by the princes of tribes, and under them 
by tho heads of families; and they sometimes acted us sc]i!i- 
rale slates, carrying on war imlepcndcnlly of each other, 
oven as late as tiio time of the kings. {Josh. xvii. ll-IA; 
Judges iv. 10; xviii,-xx.; 1 Chrun. iv. 41-43; v. 18-23.) 
The descendants of Levi were not reckoned among the 
twelve tribes, but were scattered over the terrilovy of their 
brethren; and the number of tbe Iribos was made up by 
the division of the descendant” of Joseph into two tribes, 
which were named after bis sons Ephraim and Munassch. 
{Nuird). i.) A certain number of persons appears to have 
boon necossory to coiistituto tribes and flimilios. (1 Chrou. 
xxiii, 11 .) 

These twelve tribes were united in one republic, which 
generally, though not always, hnd a chief mngistralo, whe¬ 
ther a lawgiver as Moses, oca general as Joshua, or a juilgc 
as those whose history is recoroed iu the book of Judges, nr 
a kiug at Saul and bis successors. WUb regard to the 
judges however, it is highly probable that some of thorn 
rulM not over all Israel, but only ever single tribes. Tbe 
twelve tribes (net in general diets (Josh, xxiii., xxiv.), and 
united in war against a common enemy. We have striking 
inttonoes of the independeoee of tbe separate tribes in the 
fket that DaM reigned aereral yean otm (ha (riba of 
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Judali alone; inthereroU of ten of tho tribes from Rebo> 
boam; and in the standing rivalry between the tribes of 
Judah and Joseph, which led to that revolt. 

The next tank of otBcors, the jtuiget, did not represent 
their tribes. Before their appointment Moses was solo 
judge, and it was to relieve him fh>m the burthen of that 
office that a class of judges was instituUHL {Exod. xviii.) 
There wu a judge over every tempersons, another over 
every hundred, and another over every thousand. From 
each of these orders there was an appeal to the one above, 
and from the last to Moses himself. Moses further ordained 
that when the people were settled in Palestine, judges 
should be appointau in every city. The cboioe of them 
appears to have been left to the p^le, as Moses lays down 
no rules for their election. In subs^uent ages it generally 
happened that they were Levites. 

in Nvmb. xL 16, we have an account of the appointment 
of seventy men out of the elders of the people to assist 
Moses. These are commonW suppoeed to luve been jtfdges; 
and the foundation of the Sanhedrim, so well known in the 
later Jewish history, is traced to ihoir appointmunt. Hicba* 
olis takes a very different, and, we think, more correct view 
of their office. He considers that they were a senate chosen 
to take part with Hoses in the (rovernment, and that the 
institution was but temporary. Wc do not find them men¬ 
tioned in the subsequent history of the pco^e, and the real 
Sanhedrim was not founded till after the Babylonish cap¬ 
tivity. * 

Tne tcribei were an order of officers quite distinct from 
the judges. This office was instituted during tbo Egyptian 
captivity. {Exod. v.) They were to be appointed in every 
city. (ZTeur. xvi. 18.) In the time of the kinn tb^ were 
generally taken, like the judges, from the tribe of Levi. 
Their name is derived from a root, which still 

exists in Arabic (rafor), meaning to write. From this and 
other circurastanres it is concluded that they were the 
officers who kept the genealogical registers and apportioned 
the public burdens to every individual. They also con¬ 
veyed to the people the general’s orders in lime of war. 
{)o*h. i. 1ft.) 

Such was the laraelitisb state, coosistinz of the congre¬ 
gation of the people, governed by the heads of families, the 
princes of tribra, the judges, and the scribes. To this demo¬ 
cratic. constitution tlie tribe of Levi formed a counterpoise. 
They had no landed property, but received the tithes of all 
tlio other tribes. Be^es these th^ received the first fruits 
of all produce, probably about a sixtieth part of the whole 
crop; they had a part of every sacrifice; and while the 
]>cop1o wore in tho wildoniess every beast killed for food 
was offered as a sacriflee, and afterwards tho priest received 
a portion of every slaughtered beast that was not brought 
to (he altar; they had everything that was devoted to God, 
and the redemption fees of the first-born of men and 
unclean cattle, a share of the spoils taken in war, and 
some minor articles. A calculation of these items would 
show that their revenues were enormous, and far more than 
is needed for the support of a body of religious instructors. 
But this was not the office of the Levites; and tho cir¬ 
cumstance of their living in cities oL their own made the 
discham of such an office impoasible. They were indeed, 
in a difforent sense, the ministers of religion; for they per¬ 
formed all religious eeremonies, preserved copies of the 
law, explained it in doubtful coses, and were bound to read 
it over to the people once every seven years; but a body of 
religious teachers or doctor* did not exist till after the 
Babylonish captivity. Ibe Levites were the literary dote 
of the nation, and filled all the learned professions. Diffi¬ 
cult questions of law were to. be referred to them for judg¬ 
ment (Drat xvii. 8-13; xxi. 6.) In the wilderness they 
form^ a guard to the tabernacle and to Mosea. The occa¬ 
sion of their obtaining the priest's office is related in Exod. 
xxxii. 83-29. 

The beadoftheLeviticil order was the bigb-prmt, who 
was always taken from the family of Aaron. He possessed 
great influeooe in the state. He wae the supreme lefal 
authority. In Drat zvii 18, he ie placed on a level with 
thejudi^ or chief magistrate; and when there wae no king 
ot jud^ the high prwst wee the chief megistrate, as in the 
esse of Eli. 

Moses did not determine whet should bo the nature of 
the eupreme magietraey. Before his own death be ap¬ 
pointed a successor in the oeiaon of Joshua, who was a 
P.G,No.96r. 


military leader, and whoso office it wu to put the people in 
possession of Palestine. Joshua wu succeeded by tho 
judges* at intervals of time. The office is meniionud by 
Moses {Deut., xvii. igj, but be gives no command for tbo 
appointment of tho judge. The judgu seem to have Ixien 
somewhat analt^us to the Cartba^niao suffotes. They 
were not the ordinary and permanent magistrates, but limy 
governed Israel in times of trouble. There wu no regular 
suGcesiiun of them, and it is by no means clear that dl of 
them governed the wiiole nation. 

The judges were succeeded by Aing«, of whom there wu 
a f^ular suceeuion from Saul to the ^bylohish captivity. 

Though Moses evidently desired that the state should 
remain a free republic undw the 8U|»ame government of 
Jehovah, and though when the people actually asked for a 
king. God, by Samuel, represented their desire u both 
foolish and sinful (1 Sam., viii.); yet u Hoses foresaw iliat 
they would wish for a king, in imitation of the surrounding 
nations, ho nve Uie people power to choose one, and pre- 
Mribed his duties (Deut., xvii. 14-20). This is one of the 
many instances in which Moses shows ono of the highest 
qualities of a good legislator, in making the best provisions 
which the circumstances allowed, instead of attempting to 
carry out his views of what wu best where the character of 
the people made those views impraeticablo. The following 
are tmt chief laws respecting the king. The election of the 
king wu left to the people (Drat^xvii. U), with the re- 
Blrietion that ho must be an IsiuUle by birth, not a 
foreigner (ver. 15); the appointment must be one which had 
the sanction ofGod (ver. 15). whose will on this subject wu 
made known through a prophet, as we find from history 
(1 Sam., ix., X.). Ha was not to keep a strong buiiy of 
cavalry, nor a great numborof horses (ver. 16). This law'wus 
well suited to the physical condition of Palestine, a moun¬ 
tainous country, which could be dufuoded without cavalry, 
and wliere the keeping up of such a force could only arise 
from a spirit of conquest. This, like some others of the 
Mosaic laws, was disregarded by Solomon, who hail on 
enormous number of horses. The king was forbidden to lead 
the people back to Egypt (ver. 16), which probably means 
that he was not to attempt to reconquer thu land of Goshen. 
(Michaelis, voL i., p. 64-67.) He was nut to take manv 
wives, * that hU heart turn not away' (ver. 17). as happened 
to Solomon, whose wives seduced him to idolatry. Aiioiher 
reason of this law wu probably to discourage pulygamy - by 
tho example of the king. This law wu conslattlly broken 
by the kings of Israel. He wu not to collect excessive 
quantities of gold and silver (ver. 17). He wu to be well 
ac({uaintcd with the law, of which he wu to have a copy 
written out at his accession, which he wu to read daily 
(vor.18,19). On his obedience to llicso commenduients de¬ 
pended tho continuance of bis kingdom (ver. 2U>. Beside.^ 
this fundamental law, there wu on agreement or covenant 
between tho king and the people, which was swum to by 
every king at bis accession. (1 Sam., x. 85; Michaelis,/irt. 
55.) llie kingly power wu thereforo not unlimited; but 
we Bnd that tlie govemmunt of tbo kings had always a ten¬ 
dency to despotism, which may be ascribed to the want of 
an hereditary military noblesse, and to the notion wbicli 
prevailed among the Israelites, in common with other 
Oriental people, that it wu the office of the king in iktsuii 
to be supreme judge. As to the latter point, it certainly 
WHS not the intention of Moses that the burden of deciding 
causes should rest upon the kings, and very mUchievoos 
consequences resulted from their usuraing the office. 

The king had the power of enacting new laws, provided 
they were uot at variance with the fundamental principles 
of the constituliou, and of dispensing with the punishments 
prescribed by Mosea. He had the power uf life and death 
over the priest, even the high-priest; and itwu part of 
his duty to reform abuses in religion. These powers, which 
are not mentionod in the Mosaic code, are inferred from the 
constant exerciH of them by the kings. Such matters pro¬ 
bably formed part of the covenant between the king and 
pooplo mentioned above. It is uncertain whether be bad 
the right to declare wu at bis own plsuure. 

On the subject of the royil revonuu Mosu left no ordi¬ 
nance. They consisted of presents (1 Som, x.S7; xtUSO), 
of tithn firom all the land (I Sam., viii. IS), and of a de¬ 
mesne which wu probably acquired by eonfiseatioiu. The 
kings had a right to demand bond-services of the people 

• Tills Mipirme masUtroer But sot be «eoft«i>dsd eilb Um qtSbinrr juils** 

BCBikHiel atwra. 

Vox- XV.-3 L 
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(1 Sdn., viii. 1 AVn^i, v. 23-18), wliicli at &rat 

however ware cliially purformed hy tho Ci>naai)ile» who rc- 
TQiiinud io the land. In later timea a poll-tax was exacted 
on presaing occiuions. They took advantage of the neigh¬ 
bouring Arabian dcaerta to rear cattle. (1 CAron., xxvii. 
‘211-31.) Solomon derived a conaiderable revenue from 
foreign commerce. 

The monarchy wot hereditary, for the election by the 
people mentioned above roferred not to every individual, 
liul to tho family from which the king waa to be taken. 
The crown did not necessarily descend to tho eldest son; 
thus David appointed which of bis sons should succeed 
him. and tho people evidently expected him to do sa (1 
King$, i. 211) But this right of selection was afterwards 
abriigftied. 

Thu foreign relationt of the Israelites were of a simple 
character. Although, as stated above, it was a fundainontal 
principle of the Mosaic law to avoid foreign intercourse, yot 
alliunoes with foreign nations wore not furbidden. The 
alliances which were aAcrwards made, in the tiinu of tho 
kings with Assyria and Egypt wore sufficiently imprudont 
ill iheir own naluro to account for their being op|)osed by 
the prophets There were however some nations whom the 
Iiruelites were commanded to externiiiiale—thosu Caiiaan- 
ites, namely, who dwelt in tliu land wlikh they were to pos- 
soss; this command was never perfectly obeyed, and in later 
times it waa mitigated. Other nations, as the Amnlekites, 
Ainmoniica, and Moabites, were rcprcscnteil by Moses as 
liie berediton enemies of the people of Israel, on uccountor 
iiijurios which titey had doiio them, and which it was their 
duty to revenue when lui opportunity occurred. Tho laws 
regulating war against other nations iDrut., .xx.) were ex¬ 
ceedingly severe, hut not more so limn the international law 
then iXH-i^niscd Is siiHii-icnt to account fur. and the cruellies 
cxereised by their heal hen enemies arc known to have been 
grealcT than any that the isroulites can be charged with, 
if a rity rosistisl after being summoned to surrender, all 
the men in it were Io )>u put to death, and the women and 
children madu slaves. Tins luw however only applicdtotliu 
cities * wliKih were very fur off;’ hut as to the cities of the 
Ilitiilcs, Amorites, and others, which were given os on in- 
iicriliiiicc to them by Gud, they were commanded to save 
ulive nothing that breathed. The spoil was to bo divided 
sniiong tlio soldiers, except in some cases, when it was do- 
vdtod to God iitid destroyed. Horses were to bo hamstrung. 
Tho I'ruil-trccs in the enemy’s country were to bo spared. 

During ihe three groat festivals, when every malo went 
up to .lerusaleni. Ihure was a suspension of arms, the assu- 
runee being given by God that during these iHinods no man 
sliiiuld desire their land. {Exod., xxxiv.'14.) Michoelis 
endeavours to show that this truco was observed by all the 
siirruundiiig nations except the Canaanites, who were theie- 
fore dostroyeil. 

Embassies were only resorted to on particular occasions, 
and the porsons of ambassadors were sacrcil. When tho 
Israetitcs wanted to pass through the territories of other 
people. Moses askod permission of the inhahitunis. 

The fouudaiion of the civil law of Moses is laid in the 
cnmmaml, ‘ Tliou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.’ 
(Lcvtl.. xix. 18.) • 

i. Laid relalitig to Properly.—VloiciOTilaxncii IhataOcr 
tho conquest of Canaan the land should ho divided by lot 
in e(]ual portions among the Israelites, and should tlien be 
inohvnable for ever. This law was invested with a religious 
sanction,by representing God as the proprietor of tho whole 
land, winch the people onlv held as tenant! under him. 
(/>(’//., XXV. 23.) Tlie land might be sold nomhudly, but 
as it reverted to the original owner or his heirs in the year 
of which wosevury fittieth year, sueh a sale amounted 

only to tlw sale of the croDs for fifty or fewer years. Land 
BO sold might be redeemeu on certain conditions before the 
year of jubilee. (Levit., xxv. 25. &e.) Tlie law against tho 
alienation of land admitted of oxcoplions, the chief of 
which was that land vowed to God, if nut redeemed beforu 
the jubilee, became the property of the priests. {Levit., 
xxvii. 16.) Moses however plainly intended that land sold 
or vowed should always bo nmeomed before the jubilee. 

A provision was mado for avoiding litigation respecting 
the crops upon the ground at tho jubilee, by the institution of 
the tabbatteul year, during which there was to be neither 
•owing nor reaping, but all Ihe land was to lk> fellow. 
Bverv aevontlt year, and likewise the year of jubilee, was 
« eabMtietl year. A promise was annexed to the law, that 


the crop of the sixth year (or perbmia wo should read of the 
six years) slwuld bo sufficient to afford food while the land 
lay fellow. (Levit., xxv. 20-22.) Miehaolii is of opinion 
that the tendency of this law was to increase the national 
wealth by affording a strong inducement to stwe up corn 
during the six years of plenty, part of which might be sold 
at ail inereasod price to tho neighbouring commercial 
nations in the icventlfyear; but this seems a very unsatis¬ 
factory explanation of the matter. He alio mentions other 
incidental advantages, as he considers them, of this institu¬ 
tion. (Mich., Arts. 74, 75.) 

Tho lawsof the jubilee and sabbatical years do not appear 
to have been lung observed; indeed it is plain from Levit-, 
xxvi. 34, that Moses expected thorn to be disregarded. 
From 2 Chron., xxxvi. 21, it appears that up to the Baby¬ 
lonish captivity there hod beem seventy saDbatical years 
neglected. This would carry us back nearly 500 years, 
namely, to the rcigu of Baul or IXvid, as tho time at which 
the o'biervanee ccasod. 

A mun's property descended to his sons, of whom tho 
oldust had a double share. (Deut., xxi. 17.) The oxclusiun 
of daughters from the inhoritanoo was established long 
before tho time of Moses. iQen., xxxi. 14.) No provision 
is mado in tho law for the support of unmarried daughters. 
On tlio occurrence of a enso in which a man died leaving 
only daughters, Moses made the law that in all such casus 
the daiightere should inlugit their father’s property, but 
that they must not marry uut of their own tribe. Tlie bus- 
hands of such heiresses were reckoned as the sons of their 
fether-in-Uw, and took his name. Failing daughters, tliu 
inheritance passed to a man’s brethren; failing them, to his 
father’s hrethren; and failing them, to the next of kin of tho 
deueasod. (Numb., xxvii. 1-1).) But the law gives no 
directions as to dutermiiiiaK icho are the next of kin: pru- 
knbly this was already delerinineil by custom. Tlio Mosaic 
law contains nothing on the subject of wills; but we find 
that the right of bajucalhing properly other than land ex¬ 
isted both before and after his time, and ho nowbero pro¬ 
hibits it. 

2. I-Mtcs relating to Persons. —The laws of Moses ineul- 
cate tho most complete filial obedience. {E.nU. XX. I'2; 
compare ApAes. vi. 1-3.) The pouur of fathers over their 
sons was grc.it, and <locs not appear to have ecasc<l us they 
grow up. We have liere a remnant of tho ])aU'iarchal stale. 
Flagrant acts of disobedience were punished with dcalh 
(Exwl., xxi. 17; Levit., xx- 9), which however eonid only 
be indicted hy a judieinl process, and not at tho pleasure of 
tho father {Deut., xxi. 18-21). Fathers, and even mothers, 
chose wives for their sons. Next to thofelliur, (be Arst-born 
bad the greatest ])<>wor ovor tbc family, though it docs not 
clearly an|Kiar in whut tiiis coiisistod, nor whether it wos 
exercisen in his father's lifetime. Tliuugh whatever opeiiud 
tho womb was n Arsl-lmro {Exod., xiii. 12), yet it is clear 
from Deut. xxi. IS, and 1 Chron., v. 1,2. that the Arst-born 
of a family waa the Ant born to a roan of all his children, 
and not the Arst born by each of his wives. 

MaiTiage Latrs. —Among the Hebrews, os among other 
Orioiital untions, wives were generally bought (Gen., xxix. 
15-30; .xxxtv. 12; Ilosea, hi. 1-2), and in certain cases 
their price was Qxedby luw {Exod.,xx\\. 16 ,17; Deut., xxii. 
26, 29). Sumo wires wore not bought, and these enjoyed 
realer freedom than the ollicrs. In certain cases concu- 
hies were allowed. (Exod., xxu 7-11; Michaelis, Arts. 67, 
88 .) 

The marriage law of Moses had in general a tendency to 
promote marriage, and this obiofly by bis sanctioning tho 
notion, which be found already prevailing among the people, 
that it was highly honourable fur a man to have posterity 
who might perpetuate his name, end by his engrafting 
upon ihu notion the law of levirate marriages, by which it 
was enacted that wlien a man died leaving a widow, his 
hrothor should marry her, and raise up Aildren to his 
brother; that is, children who were to be acoouhted as 
longlng to the Arst husban^ and who ware enrolled in the 
geneakffieal remters in bit name. 

The Mosaic law prescribes no marri^ ceremonies. We 
may conjecture from history (Qen., xxix. 22-28) that core- 
monies much rewmbting those of tho Arabians in the pre¬ 
sent day (liine'a Modem ^yptiane, vol. L, c. 6) were 
already m use, which Motes left as he found them. He con- 
neeted no religious ceremony with the solemnization of 
matrimony. The bridegroom might put away his wife if the 
eigna .virgimtatie were wanting (Deut., xziL, 13-21). A 
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right undentandiiig of thii law is veiy important to Uic 
explanation of the doctrine of Christ concerning divorce 
{Mati., V. 3i-32). which hat hail no smallioUuenco on tho 
marriage laws of Christian countries. (Michaelia, Artt. 93,93.) 

Moses permitted polygamy, as is proved by tho laws in 
Exod., xxi. 9,1U| Levit., xviii. Ig, Deut^ xxi. Id-l?. by 
tho constant practice of it both before and after bis time, 
Ronnerted with the fact that he noiriicro prohibita it, and 
by the small number of tbe first-born compared with the 
whole number of malea, namely, about 1 in 42 {SunU>^ iii. 
43). But he permitted it only aa a matter of policy, ‘on 
account,' as Christ said, ‘of the hardness of the people's 
huarls,' that is, the difficulty of rooting out inveterate cus 
turns, and purhaps for othn* reasons, which oro pointed 
out by Micliaelis {Art. 9C). Somu of bis laws have a 
strong iuilirect tendency to prevent it, for example, the 
tiuyiifg of a wife; and notwithstanding some striking 
oxuropics of its practice, as tliat of Elolonion, it does 
nut appear to have - prevailed extensively among the Is- 
niGliUis. (Mich., Art. 93.) After the Babylonish captivity 
it o.'uscd entirely. Moses however sot limits to tbe practico 
of polygamy, not allowing many wives. {Dent,, xvii. 1 7.) 
Mosus prohibited marriages between certain near relations, 
some of which, those namely between parents and children, 
brothers and sisters, he considered os opitosod to natural 
morality, for he culls them tAominaliont, and represents 
them us sinful in themselves. Other marriages between 
relations wore probably forbidden only for reasons connected 
with tbe character and habits of tho people. (Z.eri<., xviii. 
'20; Michaclis, book iii.. c. 7.) 

C)r dieorce Moses was no 'favourer, at least if wu way 
judge by tho way in which bu speaks of the marriage bond 
in (JfH; ii. 24; but ho allowed it to a greater oxtont than 
he ullogothor approvud, ‘because of tlio hardness of their 
hearts’ {Matt., xix. 8). Tlie law of divorce is in Dent., 
xxiv. 1-4. If a man disliked his wife, he might put her' 
away by giving hur a writing of divurcemont. She might 
then marry again; but if her second husband put her away 
or died, she might not return to her first husband. (Mich.. 
Arts. 11'J, 120.) No provision is made for tliu support of the 
divorced wife. In certain rases the husband tbrlcited liis 
right of divorco (Deut., xxiL 19, 29). Tho support of a 
willow after her husband's death was providoil lur, if she 
hud no cliililren, by tho law of levirate marriages; if she 
had children, it was left to filial piety. 

Imws respcrling Slaves and ^rvanls. —Moses found 
shivery already existing among tho Israelites and their 
ncigliUiurs. lie pcnuillod it to continue, under certain 
restrictions, and his laws on this subject arc ronccivcd in 
the uiusl lucrciful spirit (see especially Deut., xxiii. 13, 1C). 
Slaves weru uiquirod by capture in war, by purchase, and 
by the marriage of slaves. Of purchase there were four 
kinds: I, when a slave was transferred from one master to 
anothor; 2, when a man under tho pr^sure of poverty sold 
himself for a slave; 3, when parents sold their children; 
4, when an insolvent debtor, or a tbief unablo to make 
restitution, was sold as a punishmont. The valuo of slaves 
was of courso variable, but in two cases it was fixed by 
law {Exod., xxi. 32; Levit., xxvii. 1'8), Besides the slaves 
of private individuals, there were others who belongctl to 
the public; these were employed in menial labours for the 
service of tho sanctuary. Slnves might have property of 
tlicir own. A mastur might beat his dave, but not so ua to 
kill him {Exod., xxi. SO, 21); if he even maimed him, the 
slave wos to be set freo {Exod., xxi. 26, 27). A Hebrew 
slave possossod this advantage over a foreign one: he was 
entitled to his freedom in tho sabbatical year and in tlie 
year of jubilee, and ho might be redeomad before tho year 
of jubilee, while the stranger, might be held iii slavery for 
over. Tlie manumitted slave received presents ftom his 
master {Exod., xxi. S-tl; Levit., xxv. 39-35; Deut., xv. 
12-18). Slaves had to conform to some of tho principal 
rcllgioui coremonies observed by tho Israelites. 

Midea the alavea, there were day labourers, who were to 
share in the reat of tbe aevonth day. and in the spontaneous 
produce of the sabbatical year, and whose hire was to be 
paid every day beforeiunset (^ertf., xix. 13; xxv.6; Deut., 
xxiv. 14, 15). The statute in Deuin xxv. 4, besides its 
literal meaning, probably meant also that aarvunti were to 
share in tbe food they prepared for their masters. 

i%« Goel, or Blood-Avenger.—Then was a custom of 
antient standing amonir tbe Israelites, and wbiob exists to 
this ^y among the Arabs, wbiob made it the duly of the 


iioai'UHt relation of a murdered person to pursue the mur* 
dcrur and kill him with his own bands. This relation it 
culled in Hebrew tioet, in Arabic 7*air. This unsge, which 
was probably of high aiiti()uity, is dangerous to any state, 
from tbe baste and passbn in Dhicli vengeance is exercised, 
and fhiin the hereiUtary feuds which it causes heiwoen 
fsmilies. Moses dealt with this as he dealt with other lung 
eiitabli»licd customs of which he disapproved, not making 
the vain attempt to root it out, but surruunding it with 

K iyisions calculated to mitigate its evils. Six cit^ of the 
vites wore anpoiuted as cities of refuge fur the manslayer, 
and every facility of access to them was provided. If lie 
escaped to one of theso, he was safe from the avenger of 
blood {Exud^ xxi. 12 , 13; Numb., xxxv.; Deut., xix. 3) 
But these cities afforded no asylum to the wilful tnurderor, 
who, when proved to bo guilty, might be torn even from the 
altar (Exod., xxi. 14; DtiU., xix. 11-13). At the death of 
the high-priest, tho person who hud token sanctuary might 
leave the city of refuge in safety. These laws seem to lisve 
acted as an effectual chock on the practice of bluod- 
uvonging, for an instance of it rarely occurs in the later 
history of the Israelites. 

The Mosaic law commanded kindness to be shown to 
strangers, w^, unless they belonged to certain nations that 
had been gWtv of liagrant outrages against the Israelites, 
might‘enter the congregation of Jehovah,’that is, might 
be naturalised in Israel. Moses inculcates veneration for 
old ago, and kindness to tho deaf and blind (Levit., xix. 14, 
32; Deut., xxvii. 18). He made laws in favour of the poor 
(Deut., XV. 11), beskles cdopltng usages already in e.xistenco 
for their benefit; tliough many of his laws discourage beg¬ 
ging. He recommended the people to loud to them {Deut., 
XV. 7-11), lie gave them the right of gleaning, end of collect¬ 
ing the spoiUaneous produce of the earth during the sab¬ 
batical year (/.eri/.. xix. 9, 10 ; xxv. 5, 6; Deut., xxiv. 19- 
21 ; liutft, li. 2-19), and the remains of Ihesbcund tithes 
and firgiUngis which weru sacrificed as thank-offerings, weru 
given ns enlerlainrocnts to the pour {Deut., .\ii. 5-12, 17- 
19; xiv. 22-29; xvi. It), 11; xxvi. 12, 1.1). 

I’ersonal Eights and Ohligations .— I'otct to God were 
declared binding, though tho making of them was neither 
encouraged nor discuiiragnl. They were remissible in ccr 
lain cases {Levit., xxviL; A'umfi., xxx.; Deut., xxiii. 21- 
•23). 

On many points relating to debt, the Mosaic law is silent. 
An insolvont debtor was liable to have bis hcrcilitary lands 
soizeil, also Ins houses and other property, his clothes (but 
vtilh a huroanu restriction, £xo</.. xxii. 2fl, 27), and bi% 
person; he might bo sold into slavery with his wife and 
cliildreii (Lct’iV., .\\v, 39). Of iraprisoniucnt for debt liio 
Mosaic taw knows nothing, and still less of torture, though 
both have been attributed to it from a misunderstanding of 
some passages in the New Testament {Matt-, v. 26; xviii. 
.3(t, 34). 

Pieilges wore allowed to bo taktm, under certain regula¬ 
tions wliicli wore meant to sccuro tho debtor from (he 
rapacity of his craditur {Deut., xxiv. n, 10-13 ; AVrul.. 
xxii. 2G, 27). Of suretyship the Mosaic law says nothing, 
hut it is frequently referred to in the ‘ Proverbsof Solomon.’ 
Interest on loans, whether of money or produce, wa> fir- 
bitlden to bo taken from Israelites, but it might be rcroiv<>d 
from strangers {Exod., xxii. 25 ; Levit., xxv. 35, 37; Deut., 
xxiii. 19. 29). Tlio reasons for this prohibition appear to be 
founded entirely on the peculiar polity of the IsiaclitOK. 
(Micliaolis, Art. 155.) Loans are regarded hy Mosev as 
alms. In tho seventh year a poor debtor could not bu kuciI, 
as there were no crops on the ground {Deut., xv. t-n>. 
It does not appear to be tho meaning of this law, that debts 
wore cancelled in the seventh year, though pei hatw such a 
release took place in the year of jubilee. Injuries done 
to proficrty wore to be compensated, and things found were 
to be restored to the owners; (hero are several laws on tho 
detaili of these cases. {Michaelis, book ni.. c. 12, pt. 9.) 

The Mosaic Isw contains several enactments on behalf of 
beasts, many of whkli have a tendency to preserve tbe breed 
of such as are useful to man. 

D)lice Lau\—\. Civil The populstkm was lo be 

aaeertsined bV a periodical consul tbe time of which is not 
B(icciQod in the statute. Even individual numbered paid 
a capitation (ax of balf a shekel. {Exod., xxx. 11-16.) 

2. Military Mice.—Rvoty man abovo 20 years old was 
liable to be called out to war. {Numb.,\. 3-46; xxvi. '2.) 
But gonerelly a aelection vu made by tire Scribes, who 
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also appointed the officer*. Under Uie kinp permanent 
officer* were appointed. Exemption from military service 
was allowed to the man who had built a house and not yet 
occupied it. to liim who had planted a vineyard or oliveyard 
and not yet enjoyed its fniii, to him wlio had betrothed a 
wife, and to him* who had married within a year. {Deut., 
XX. S-7.) Cowardice was also a ^und of exemption, but 
attended with disgrace. The spoil taken in war was divided 
into two parts; that in persons and cattle was collected and 
dUiributcd among the people, those who went tower and 
tho'^e who remained at homo having equal portions, and 
ihai in cfiecis was the property of the soldier who seized it. 
Many regulations are made to promote cleanliness and dis* 
ciphno in iho camp, which with this object was declared to 
be sacred. 

.1. EreUsiastieal PoHee, or the Ceremonial Lme. —In this 
part of the Mosaic law many ceremonies ore ordained which 
appear frivolous and unmeaning, unless we keep in view 
tlie fact asserted both in the Psalms and in the New Tes» 
lament, and tuUy explained in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
ihal moat of the Lcviiical rites were only types of the bless¬ 
ings to be enjoyed under tho Christian dispensation. We 
clu not enlarge on this subject, as we are not here regard¬ 
ing the Moiaic laws in their ibcoli^cal aspec^ 

CtTfvmeinon, which had long before b<4n ^ven by God 
to Abraham, was adopted in the Mosaic law as thv cere¬ 
mony by which every male was admitted to the civil and 
religious privileges of tho people of Israel. {Gen,, xvii. 
it-14; Levit., xii. 13.) Every bond-servant among the Is- 
roclitcs was ubligcil to submit to this rite, and also every 
stranger who wished to be naturalised among the people 
and in partake of the passover. 

Offerings yioxoai three kinds: 1. Blootly, consisting of 
slaughtered animals, which roust be those regarded by the 
law as dean. They were eithei burnl-offeringt, which were 
wholly consumed on tho altar; sin-offeringt. made on 
account of any sins committed through ignorance, of which 
only a part was laid on the altar; or feait-offeringi or 
l}eace-offeritigs, of which only the fat parts were burnt and 
the rest eaten. 2. Unbloody, or mca^q^‘ln^«, consisting 
Ilf meal, brea<l &c. 3. Drink-r^eringt, consisting of wine, 
of which part was poured on the victim and part given to 
the priests. Sa<-riDces might only be offered at the place 
which God might appoint, which in the Wilderness was tho 
tiibornaclu; this law waa doubtless intended to prevent 
iiioluiry. Besides their typical signincance, these aacriBeea 
hud iinportaiu moral and physicjil advantages, which arc 
pointed uni by Michaelis {Arts. 189-191). 

Two tithes of all the produce of the land were due to 
God. The first was paid to tho Levites for their support, 
and tho second went to provide the feast-offerings. In edi¬ 
tion to the tithes, the first-bom of all animals, including 
man, wero sacred to God, and belonged to the priests. This 
law had its origin in the sparing of the first-born of tho 
UracliicB when those of the Egyptians were slain. The 
nrst-bom of beasts that might he offered in sacrifice were 
not to he redeemed, hut those of other *bea*lt and of man 
might be redeemed at a fixed price. {Exod., xiii. 1, S, U- 
IG; Lepit; xxvii. 2 Q; Numb., xviii. 13-19.) The first- 
fruits of crops and other produce belonged also to the 
priests {Levit., xxiii. 9-14; Numb., xv. 19-21; xviii. 11-13; 
l)pnt., xviii. 4-3). There was another sort of firstlings which 
were employed for feast-offerings {Deut., xii. 6; xiv. 23; 
XV. 19-2.3). 

The Sabbath, —Every seventh day wot a day of rest and 
of religions worship. This was no new law of Moses; it had 
lieen enjoined upon man, at the creation of the world, to 
celebrate the resting of God on the seventh day. {Gen., ii. 
.3.) In the Mosaic law it was also a commemoration of the 
ilcliverunce uf the Israelites from Egypt, and some of the 
pis'uliarities in the Jewish obiervanre of tho day are un¬ 
doubtedly connected with that fact. No servile work what¬ 
ever was to be done on the Sabbath, except whet was neces¬ 
sary for tho service of the sanctuary. The punishment for 
transgressing this law was death. {Exod., xvi. 22-3(1; xx. 
8-11; xxiiL 12; xxxi. 12-17; xxxiv. 21; xxxv. 1-3; Numb., 
XV. 32-3G ; Deut.. v. 12-13.) [Sabbath.] 

Tbore were three annuai festivals, each lasting seven 
ilays. during which all the males in Israel were obliged to 
astomble at the place where the sanctuary stood. {Exod^ 
xxiii. 14-17.) These were—1. The psssover, to commemo¬ 
rate the passing over of tlie Israelites by the deetroying 

iingel when be slew the fint-born of Ute Egypiiani. It 


fell on the evening after the 14tb day of the first month of 
the year, that is. very near the vernal equinox, and at the 
beginning of harvest. 2. The feast of pentecost was lield 
at the end of barvost, on the SUtb day atler the 16 th of the 
first month. It was a feast of tbank^iving fur the harvest, 

3. llie feast of tabernacles began on the evening of the 
14th day of the seventh month, about October. It was a 
feast of thanksgiving far the fhiitage and vintage. Remorka 
on (he uses of these fintivals and an account of the other 
feast days will be found in Michaelis {Arts. 197-201). He 
reckons that in the whole yew tbere were 30 feut day^ 
besides the 52 Sabbaths. 

Many circumstances of the prmste life of tbe Israelites 
ore regulated by tbe Moeaie law with groat precision. The 
laws on this subject nay be divided into two classes. 1. 
R^ulations respecting meets, end tbeir distinction into 
clean and unclean, with the prohibition against eating 
blood. 2. Laws relating to defilements, including those 
concerning leprosy. Both these clssses of laws conduced 
greatly to tbe preservation of health and morality, and 
formed a strong barrier against idolatry. (Micbaelis, Arts. 
202-217.) For an account of several miscellaneous precopts 
of tbe Mosaic police taw the reader is referred to Michaeii^ 
book iv., c. 3. 

Respecting the criminal law of Moses we have not space 
to enter into details. It is ably treated by Michaelis 
(book V.). This put of the Mosaic institutions is distin¬ 
guished by equal justice, and by a careful gradation of 
punishment according (o the enormity of crimes. Some 
offences, es|iecially thoee of. a religious character, were 
unished with a severity whi^ to us may appear excessive; 
ut this is only the carrying out of the principle by which 
the people wero renrded as act apart to preserve the wor¬ 
ship of the true Gou. and according to which it was a matter 
of the first importance to remove every defilement from 
among tbom. The Mosaic penal law introduced a vast 
improvement, by abolishing the practice of punishing cliil- 
dren fur the crimes of tbeir fathers, and fathers for those 
of their children. (Deut. xxiv. 16.) The punishments are 
not cruel. They were—1. Death by tbe sword, or by stoning, 
followed in somo cases by inflictions on the corpse of tho 
criminal, lliere were no capital punishments which in¬ 
flicted torture. 2. Exile, or excision from ‘the congregation 
of God.’ 3. Corporal punishments. 4. Fines. 3. Offerings 
to make atonement for sin: these kept up tbe idea that all 
offonces were committed against God. None of the puuish- 
monts for the living were degrading; for stripes are not 
considered so by Oriental nations, nor were they by the 
Hebrews. 

Of the form of judicial procedure little is known, except 
that it was extremely simple. The purity of the judgment- 
seat is guarded by several statutes sgainst bribery and par¬ 
tiality. Causes wero beard in the gate of the city, accord¬ 
ing to immemorial wage in the East; and thus publicity 
was secured, u tbe city-gate was the common place of 
resort Moses makes no mention of advocates. 'NVitnesses, 
of wlwm two or three were necesaarr in capital cases, were 
examined uran oath. (i>uif.v. I; Numb. xxxv. 3U; Deut. 
xvii. 6, 7.) In somo cases oatbs of purgation wore required 
from the accused. (Levit, vi. 2, 3.) Sometimes a refer¬ 
ence was made to God by lot in civil cases; and in criraioal 
cases the lot waa oceasionaHy resorted t<H but only for the 
discovery and not Ifan conviction of the eriminaL A crimi¬ 
nal's confession might convict him capitally. {Josh. vii. 
14-21; 1 Sam. xiv. 37-43; 2 Sam. i. 13-16.) Moses no¬ 
where appeals to rewards and punUunenta in another life 
as a sanction for bia lawa. 

The greatest car* was taken to preserva tbe lav. One 
copy of it was written in a book which was deposited in 
the sanctuary beside tbe ark of tba covanant (Deut. xxxi. 
26), and another copy was angraven on stonea, which wero 
fixed on Mount Garuim or Mount Ebal (probably the far¬ 
mer) with solanm ceremonies, in which the people swore to 
keep the law, blesaings wan invoked on the obedient, and 
curses denounced on the transgresaora. {Deut. xxvii., 
xxviiL) 

Viewed as a whole, the lawa of Moaea seem perfectly 
adapted to the character of tbe people for whom he legis- 
latt^ and to the physical and political condition of tho 
TOuntry they were to inhabit. No mistake can be greater 
than that whieb is made by many perala when they suppose 
that booause tliese laws came God, tbarefera they are 
the be^ oode that can ever be formed. Had tboy possessed 
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this ideal excellence, they would hare been reall)* bad laws, 
because they would have been iinsuited to the nation they 
were intended to govern. They wero not meant to bo un¬ 
alterable; indeed some of them were altered by Moses 
himself. They were only intended to last for a time, and 
therefore, when considered with reference to our present 
experience of human affairs, they appear to have many im¬ 
perfections. 

The origin of the Mosaic legislation is declared in Scrip¬ 
ture to be fVom God, by which we must understand that 
these laws were sanctioned by Qod and published by his 
command. It has already been observed that many or the 
laws did not originate with Moses, but were antient observ¬ 
ances which he adopted in his code by the command of God. 
(Sec also Iken, Diu. II. de In$titulit et Certmonitt leM 
Moitmree ante Motem; Rcimar, Cogitationet de I.egioxi» 
Mosairis ante And moreover, when wo remem¬ 

ber tliat he was brought up in Egypt, and was ‘learned in 
all the wisilom of the Egyptians’vii. 22), when we 
compare various parts of bis laws with similar institutions 
which existed in Egypt (for example, the flwehold basis of 
the constitution, the separation of the caste of priests from 
the rest of the community, the discouragement or commerce, 
nnd the measures resorted to fur keening the Israelites dis¬ 
tinct from other nations), it becomes nighly probable, if not 
certain, that the Mosaic institutioDa were largely modelled 
on those of Egypt This opinion, which is held by nearly 
nil the best critics who have examined the laws of Moses, 
has been unaccountably regarded as opposed to the divine 
characlor of these taws, as if divine inspiralinn must neces¬ 
sarily deprive a logislator of the wisdom which he already 
pusscsscs, and prevent him from adopting, under the 
sanction of that inspiration, whatever good he may find in 
the institutions of other nations. On the other hand ibcro 
are many points of opposition between the Mosaic and 
Kj^ptian laws which it U impossible to overlook. Several 
urihese are adduced by Michoclis, in a paper in the ‘Com* 
incut. Soc. Goltiiig.,’ vol. iv., * Dc legibus quibusdam a 
Mosc CO fine latis, nt Israelitis /Bgypti eupidis Paltestinnm 
camm facerct.’ Tho epirit of the whole law was, as Moses 
himself asserts (Levit. xviii. 3), diametrically opt>osed to 
that of the Egyptian as well astheCanaanitisb institutions. 
Far these reasons it is impossible to regard tho Hebrew 
legislation as a mere copy of tho Egyption. 

Some divines of tho nationalist party have maintained 
that Moses was not tho author of tho whole of the legislation 
oflho Pentateuch. This opinion is opposed to tho evidence 
V'hieh exists in favour of the genuineness and authenticity 
of the books of Moses. [Pkntateuch.] 

The following very useful table of reference is taken from 
M^ilgon’s ArcfM'oIogieal Dictionary, where it is said to be 
' taken from a MS. in the library of St John Baptist’s Col¬ 
lege ; given br Archbishop I^no, and probably either com¬ 
piled by bis Grace, or by bis direction.’ 

Tmi First Class. 

The Moral Law teritfen on the Too Tablet, confaintHg^ the 
Ten Commandments. 
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Thx Second Class. 
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TiiK Third Class. 

TTitt IKilitical Law. 

N.6. Tlie nioeistr.-itc U Uic Keeper of tbe Pieoepla of 
both Tables, and to have respect to huiDsn aociety; there- 
foru the I’oIiUcal Laws of tho Itratiitet arc referred to both 
the I'abics and are to be reduced to tbe several Precepts of 
the Mural Law. 


Riatl. 

rhii|t. 

a.2t 


Latltic. 

c)ui|i. 

20 


Niimli, Drill, 
chap. ehtp 
.. 13 17 

.. 7-l!4 


T.ri.'a rrf'rrTr'l lotSu Pint T&Ur. 

DHinrly. 

IsU Tu iIm- Fit-t iiB'i SiHimil 
(luniisaiuliaeiib, lix., 
or Iilul4bii> kud ApMnln, 
or Alulisliini; lilmnity, 
or Hmuris »nl Fnlv I'm. 
plu-ln 

01 (^rtvtt•l11t4 Willi othrr Gnchi. 

Sml Til iIm) Hiird Cuunidwl' 

mriit. \ is., 
or IlliiNnlirniirN 

3nl. To uir Fuunh CumniKiHl- 
nirnl, \ii. 

Oi Iiri'nkiii^ i)>i> Saljlinlli. 

INilHlixl Liivi rrftrrrd to the 
Kcroiid TnUI... 

Isl. >0 Ihr Fihh Cunmeiak 
mfUI. rii. 

or tfe(r.tt.uniaiiJUMJrBall4* 
riiy. 

OMIii’ l^owcir or Pktiirrr. 

2ih1 To ihe .Sixth OoixniuiiV 

Ural. VI2., 

OrOniHtal I'niilshmrnt*, 

OrWiir>ilMni-kT. 

or Maonlxiiftliter uuwittinRlr 
Coniiniilixl, xjuloTiliel^itiva 

of 1 lrlii|*r', 

Of llriiiiHH liijiiry. 
or Piini« 1 imentii not ('apitAU 
or llir Ixiw of War. 

3nl, To tlu* Setrulh Comiaaiid 
nriii. vix. 

Orllulawrul MuliiiijeAi 

Ul VomlrAtioii, 

UrWlH«r.)um. 

or A'luUi'ry auil JnihAu^, 
or Co)iuliiti(Ni KKaiDHi Natnre. 
or Diiorcrmrala. 

Oiiirr Maliimixii^ Ijiwa. 
dill. To thr hirflit Coniiaaud. 
m.*nl» lit. 

(U ihi* IhiiiiHliiDcut of Tbrft*. 
or Kirrili'cr, JchIiiu, rii. 

Or not luiuiini! Siion^rrt. 
or m* Ih'ft.iiidliii lliteilngK. 
or Jii-i Wriiilin. 

Ol HxnuirinK tUr lauulBUth. 

Of IjHt OovK 
Ot Mcay t'olllr. 

Ol'Oorniitirl JiidKnrut*, 

of Firi' iirrn1iiA|i laa Uyrliaun.. 

iir Man ati.aliiix, 

<lf Ilir Fiiitiliip&'naiil. 

OrOatlierlnK Fmib, 
or t'laitratdvrtx.. 
iInmwiD;', 
or Ilia l’tr-ld«, 

OrtiMiry. 

ors.'iiiut. 

ttf ihv lliiiia I«nt. 
or u (liiiiK ComniUnl to be 
Ki'pi. 

or lirlra. 

5ili. To ilip NIutU (iumnund. 
input, rit.. 

Of WiiUP.oiPi. 

Tiir LftlnUlisItiujE tlic I'oliUcAl 
l-nr, 

Tlie KHl.rblliliiii} llix UiriiiP 
Ixiw in rpapHi. 

From tlip lliiniily nf tlie l^w-: 

tfil'T. 

Fnim tire Kxrplleiiey of tbe 

f«aira, 

Trom IIm. Trumiww. j 

Fi.io the Thrwileiilikitti 

(Michaelis, os quoted above; Salvador, Hutoire det 
Irufituliom de Motte et du Peu^e Hebreu; Pastoret, Hi»- 
loirr de la Li^ilatirm, tom. ill ; Jahn’s BMiKhe Archiio- 
hgie, til. ii.; Lowman’i DidsertafioR oR (As Gvil Govern^ 
mfut nf the Hebreiet; Sponcer, De Legibut lle^worum 
Witsit jSgyptiaeu; Warburion's Ditine /elation of Motet; 
Uulce'aA/mytinifChrxmolon. vol.ii.: Winer’s hiblitchet 
/fealicorterbueh, arts. ‘ Moses,’' Gesets,’ &c.; the Cominen- 
tnries on the Ponuteucb of Veter, Roseamiiilar, &c.; 
Oiavcson (As Antd/rucA; Faber’s.£for<» lfoMu'e<e; I.a»e's 
Alndem Hgyptiane, and other wmka on the Arabians, fur- 
iiidb excellent illustiotions of some of the Mosaic Institu¬ 
tions.) 

MOSIIEIU. JOHANN LORENZ VON. was bom of 

a noble family st Liibeck, October », 1694. Ha waa edu- 
OTted at the nmnasiura of Liibeek and univentty of 
Kiel. At Kiel be succeeded Albert sum Felde u 
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professor of philosophy in the university. At the in 
vitation of the duke of Brunswick ho b^mb professor 
of theology in the univursily of Hcimstedt, where be re¬ 
mained from 1729 to 1747, when ho was appointed profes¬ 
sor of theoli^y at Gottingen andobtncellor of the univeraily. 
Hero his lectures on theology attracted all clatses of 
students. He died on the 9th Mptember, 1799, at the age 
of 01. He was thrice marrieA By his first wife lie hu 
two sons and one daughter, and by hia third wife one 
daneliter, afterwards duchess of Nooilles. 

rausheim wu greatly distinguished as a preacher. His 
style was formed on the model of the great English and 
French proachert, Tillotsoo and Watta, Saurin, Maasillon, 
and KlAchier. He has been oompareil to FIntllon for the 
graces of his style, and ho is considered one of the founders 
of tho modern German Uienture. His talonts were of a 
very high order, his learning was immense, and his charac¬ 
ter was exemplary. 

Tho wholo number of Moaheim’s works is ICl. He 
himself published at Helmstodt, in 1731, a eatuloeuo 
reisonn^ of tbe worka which he had publisbod up to tliat 
timo. His best known work is tho ‘lusUtutionum His- 
toris Ecclesiosticm, Antiquioris et Recentioris, libri iv.’ 
This work, which is written in Latin, was first published in 
2 vuls. I2n)0.,in 1726, and tbe enlarged edition, in cum- 
l)osing which be examined tho original autlioritieR. was 
published in 4to. in 179S, just before Musheim's death. 
Another edition was published in 1764, with an account of 
Musheim’s writi^by Miller, one of his pupils. It was 
translated into German by Von Eincm, and by J. It. 
Scliteget. Sclilogol’s tronsUtion is the belter, and is cn- 
rieheiT with valuable notot. It has also been translated 
into French, Dutch, and English. The first English ver¬ 
sion was made in 1764, by Dr. Hactuine, an assistant 
minister at the Hague, and has been frequently re)iriuicJ. 
It is very unfaithful. Dr. Maclaine's professed object was 
(0 improve Mosbeim’s style, by addingwords and rounding 
off periods. His altcmtions and addilions constantly express 
his own sentimonts iusteod of Moaheim’o, and sometimes 
flatly contradict hit author. In 1832 a faithful transla¬ 
tion, with valuable notes, was published by Dr. Murdock, 
of New Haven, Connecticut, United States. Musheim’s 
KiXilesiastieal History extends from the birth of Christ to 
the beginning of the eighteenth century. Each century is 
treated of separately, under the two heads of External 
nnd Intornal History. The External History comprises 
pmsperous evetitt, or the extension of tho Church by tliu 
eiforts of its public rulers and private members, and mfa- 
niitou* evenU, such as persecutions and infidel attacks. 
The Internal History includes the history—l, of the 
Christian doctors; 2, of the doctrines aud laws of tho 
Churcli; 3, of its ceremonies and worship; 4. of heresies. 
Tliis arrangement it open to several objections, of which 
the chief arc, that it is too artificiid; that what Mosheim 
calls external and internal history constantly run into each 
tiibcr (and indeed it is not cosy to understand how any part 
of the history of a community can be said to be external 
to it); ond lastly, it imposes on tbe historian the necessity 
of deciding what no human mind can decide, namely, what 
events are prosperous and what calamitous to the Church, 
But tho work of Mosheim is open to a graver objection. 
He lias not treated hit sulject with the proper spirit of 
pious interest, though his own orthodoxy is undoubted. 
Nevertheless, his deep knowledge, his patient research, bis 
general candour and impartiality, and his philosophical 
spirit, entitle Moslieim to a place among the beat church his¬ 
torians. His works gave an impulse to the study of Church 
history in Germany, which has produced, among other 
Works, those of Pfkff, Baumgarton. Walsh, Bernier, 
Sch^kh, Henke, Schmidt, and Neander. Of those, that 
of Sohruckh, a pupil of Mosheim, it the ftilleit, extending 
to 49 volt. 8to. Neander’a ' Kirchengeaebiebto' ii tlill 
in progress: when completed, it will probably be the best 
that has vet appeared. Our own literature ia very defi¬ 
cient in thia branch; but recant eveuu have revived tha 
study of ecclesiastical history in England, especially at 
Oxford. 

Moaheim published teveral works on Church nistory, be¬ 
sides the ' Inatitutknia,' of which the most important are, 
hit tract *De Rebus Qiristianorum ante Oonstantioum, 
and ‘ Inatitutionea HiatwimOtristiaMi A^otea,’ 1739, which 
is a ftill Churob history of the first century. Among hia 
other worka art, a latin tranaUtioo, witti sotsa, of 
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worth’s ‘System* Intellectuale,’ Jena, 1738; six volumes 
of Sermons, 1747; end nine volumes on the 'Morals of 
Holy Scripture,’ 1773. 

MOSQUE (from the Arabic Matckiad or MeiUehed, and 
inturmodiatelv the Spanish and Portuguese MezMta and 
Maaqtt$ta\ a Mohammedan place of worship, the aistinctive 
narks of which are generally cupolas and minarets. Inter¬ 
nally they exhibit nothing remarkable as to plan or acoom- 
roodatioD, forming merely a single large hall or apartment, 
without any seats or ether lltiTngs-up, and with no other 
decoration than that of navements and carpets, or snbasques 
and mosaics on the walla. In regard to these latter, some of 
the mosques at Cairo are highly embellished. Although 
more Aimed than any other, tho mosque of Santa Sophia at 
Constanlinople exmbita nothing of Mohammedan or Ara¬ 
bian architecture, but wu originally built aa a church, and 
Is in the Byzantine style. 

MOSQUITO, a term applied to certain stinging flies 
belonging in all probability to several distinct genera. Tho 
mosquitoes are either gnats or gnat-like insecta, which are 
furrashed with a proboscis adapted for piercing the Itosh, and 
at tho same time forming a kind of siphon through which 
tho blood Hows; this instrument raoreow injects into the 
wound wliich it makes a poison which esusea inflammation. 

Many insects called mosquitoes probably belong to tho 
same tribe as the common gnat {Culex, Linn.); Humboldt 
however asserts that the insects known by that name in 
America belong to the genua Simidium, and that the 
CuHcfn, which are equally numerous and annoying, aro 
ciilli!)! Zancuilt)tii, which moans long legs. The former are 
wiiiii the French call Moiuliquet, and the latter Cottsins. 

The genns StuiiJium, according to Macquarl (Suiint d 
Jhifl'nn; Hint. M</. det Iiuer.lea, ' Uiptdres'), belongs to the 
fiiinily Tipidurire and sectiou TinwaricC’lhiralrs, and is 
thiiH chametci ised:—fourth joint of the palpi rather elon¬ 
gated and slender; antennm cylindrical, ll-juinted; eyes 
round, enolli wanting; basal joint of the tarsi ns long as the 
others taken together ;* wings very broad, basal and mar- 
giiial cells very narrow. 

M. M<iC(|{iart, in his account of the habits of tho species 
of this genus, says,' They frequent the leaves of shrubs 
under tiecs, and live upon the juices found upon those 
leaves, especially such os are pioduced by the plant-lice; 
they lio nut however cunAne themselves to this kind of 
nonrislnncnt, bnt when opportunity olTert. like gnats, they 
Nuck I ho blooil of animals and produce an equally painful 
wuniul. Thoir proboscis is much loss complicaled than 
that of the gnats, consisting, os in other Tipularia, merely 
of a lahruni and lingua; these parts however arc inure de¬ 
veloped than usual. These minute flics aro constantly in 
motion, and in running apply the whole sole of the anterior 
tarsus to the plane upon wnich they may be moving; they 
moreover appear to use their f«tto-loffs as feelers.’ 

MOSQUITO SHORE. [Centuai. Ahkrica.] 

MOSS. [CBRiirriANiA.] 

MOSSES. [Mitsci-I 

MOSUJ„ or MOOSUL (Al-Moutsal. in Arabic), a 
largo town of Turkish Asia, on the right or nest bank of 
the Tigris, in a low and flat country on the road fVom Bagdad 
to Diarbekr and the high land of Armenia. It is likewise 
on the road from Bagdad to AleppotHalebland Asia Minor.' 
Caravans trade between Mosul and Aleppo, carrying to 
tho latter place gall-nuts from Kurdistan, and Indian goods 
from Bassorah, which they exchange in Syria fbr European 
manufactures. Indian goods are also forwarded toTocat, in 
Asia Minor, from whence copper is received in return, and 
sent down by the Tigris to ^gdad. Notwithstanding the 
Aivourable position of Mosul, its trade, wbieli was once con¬ 
siderable, is now reduced very-low. The only manufacture 
now carried on to any extent within the town is that of 
coarse cotton cloths, dyed blue, and used by the Icwer order 
of people. According to Marco Polo, the muslins took their 
name fivm Mosul, where th^ were first manuIbctQred. The 
Arabic spoken at Mosul differs considerably from that of 
Cairo, and even from that of Aleppo; it has a mixture of 
Turkish, Persian, and even Indian words in it. The popu¬ 
lation, which is said to bn rather less than 50,00V, is chiefly 
composed of Mohammedans, consisting of Arabs, Turks, 
and Kurds. The Christians are about 1800 fkmtliea, 
nameiv, lOOOof Chaldeana, who have nine churehes, four 
of the'Latin or Western communion, and five Nostorian; 
5 UQ friniUes of the Syrian Greek church, who have three 
churches; and 300 famihes of Jacobitea or Butychians, who 


have two churches. The Catholic or Latin bishop of Diar¬ 
bekr, or of Chaldea, resides here. There are also about 300 
Jewish families, who have a aynagogue. 

The government of Mosul is in the handaof apaslmof two 
tails, who has a very limited territory and ia independent of 
the neighbouring pashas of Orfhh and Bagdad, and receives 
his investiture from the sultan. He keeps a force of about 
1000 men, chiefly cavalry. 

The town is surrounded by a wall; tlte streets tre narrow 
and unpaved. Tiiere aro several bazars, numerous coffee¬ 
houses anil baths, and about thirty mosques. A bridge of 
boats connects Mosul with the eastern bank of the Tigris, 
where some mounds are supposed to mark the site of 
aijtient Nineveh. [Nineveh.] (Buckingham's JVoucfj in 
Menipolamia.) 

MOTACILLA. [Sylviau*.] 

MOTALA-ELF. [SwansN.] 

MOTET {Mottetto, Ilai.), m Music, a vocal composition 
set to sacred words, and used in tho Catholic clmrcli. The 
word was synonymont with anthem, when flnt intruduceil, 
and signified a superior kind of hymn, accompanied only 
by the organ. [Antheh.J Latterly however the Motet bus 
lost much of its primitive solemnity, having been, for con¬ 
siderably more than halfa century, written with full and florid 
orchestral accompaniments, and thus, like the Mass, is 
deprived of no small portion of its devotional character. 
Klany attempts have bMn made to discover whence the 
word is derived, but without any satisfactory result. 

MOTH, the English name uf the insects wlonging to that 
section uf the Lepiiloplera celled Nocluma. rLEPioorrEBA.'l 

MOTIIE-LE-VAYER, FRAN(JOIS DE LA, was born 
at Puns, I58H, and in 1625aucceedrahisfatberassubstitute 
to the prouureur g6n£ral; but he soon abandoued hU proCes- 
siun to pursue his favourite study of history. In 1639 he 
was admitted into the Academy. CardinalRichelieu being 
pleased with his work on the education of a prince, intended 
to appoint him preceptor to the dauphin, but the queen, 
Anne of Austria, refused her consent. Notwithstanding 
this, ill J649 he was entrusted with the cdueatiun of the 
young duke of Orleans, whose astonishing progress under 
tho tuition of Le Vaycr induced the queen to acknowlodge 
tho talents of the ma.ster and confide to him the coiopletion 
uf tho king's (Louis XIV.) education. 

He dietfin 1672, in the 85lh year of his ago. 

Of his numerous works, which obtained extraordinary 
success, Uio must important are: 1 , ‘ Disconrs do la Coiitra- 
ri6t4 d'Humeurs qui se trouvo entre cerlaines Naliuns, vt 
smguIiOrement U Pran 9 oise et rEsjiagnole,’ Paris, 1630, 
8vo. The title-page stales it to be a translation from the 
Italian of Fabricio Campolini. 2, ‘CunKideratiniis sur 
rEIiKiuonco Fran^oisc,’ 16.16, l2nio. . 1 , ‘ Do I’lnsiruclion 
de Muiis. Ill Dauphin,’ 1640. 4lo. 4, ‘D« la Verlu des 
Pa'iens,’Palis, 1642, 4to.; 3rd edition, 1647. Several col¬ 
lections of his works have been made; but the best is that 
of Dresden, 1756-59, 14 vols. Avo., the materials of which 
were furnished by Roland lo Vayer, nephew of the author. 
La Mothe is styled the Historiographer of France by Vol¬ 
taire {.Siicte de Lmdt XIV.), who also mentions him as u 
notorious Pyrrbonist. 

The great diversity of opinion which La Motlie observed 
in tho world seems to have laid the foundalion of lhat scep¬ 
ticism which pervades his writings. His society was eagerly 
sought by alt the learned anti enlightened persons of hU 
time, and he was readily admittotl into the brilliant circles 
of Mademoiselle (Soumay, who at her death bequeathed him 
her library; but from the vulgar and prejudiced part of the 
community he experienoed persecution. Putting one day 
under the gallerias of the Louvre, some ono, iminling to 
him, cried out, * There |p)cs a man with no religion !' * My 

friend,' replied La Mothe, *1 have religion enough to forgive 
you the insult.’ 

He was nearly fifty years of age before he published his 
first work. From that time (le.'lfi) honnhljslied regularly 
every year. His work'Do la Verlu dea Paiens'was an¬ 
swered hy Arnauld, in a tract entitled ‘ Dc la Nficessitd do 
la Foi on Jesus Christ.’ La Molhe's book not selling so 
fast 08 the buoksellor desired, he made grievous compluints. 
* 1 have a method that will faeditate its sale,’ said tho 
autirar, and immediately procured a prohibition against the 
reading of it, which bad the desired efflKt, for the work was 
read with admiration, and every copy sold off. iBiog. Uuio.. 
Voltaire.) 

MOTHER-OF-PEARL. [Shell.] 
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MOTHSR-WATBR. ^Vben any saline solution has 
been evaporated so as to cleposit cryst^s on cooling, Uie re¬ 
maining solution is termed the motber-wateri ot sometimes 
merely the mothers, 

MOTION is cliange of {uace; there has been moUon 
when a body, at one time, occupies a part of space different 
from that ID which it was at a preceding time. The only 
additional iicceat-ary conception is continuity of change: 
every point which has moved from one point of space to 
anotber must have passed over every part of some lino, 
straight or not straight, drawn from one point to iho other. 

Some of the anlients used the word in a more general 
sense, answering to change. Thus, according to them, 
creation, generation, corruption, increase, diminution, and 
change of pli^ aro the six sorts of motion. We hav-e here 
no further to do with this than to remind our reader^ when 
they SCO heal motion spoken of in old writings, that this is tho 
term by which simple change of place, to which the word 
motion is now restricted, is distinguished from the other 
changes which the some word then denoted. We still apply 
the word, as we do terms of magnitude (see that word) to 
changes of the moral system, as m speaking of the motions 
and omolions of tho mind. 

If there be anything which would need neither duflni- 
tion nor comment, it might be supposed to be simple 
motion, a thing never absent from one moment of the 
Waking perceptions, nor even of the dream. Its existence 
was however denied, or h reported to have been denied, by 
various of the Greek sophUu, though it is highly probable 
that some roattcr-of-ihcl bisiuriaiu nave banded down as a 
deliberate opinion wbat was merely meant for an ingenious 
attack on one or another established school. According to 
Sextus Empiricus (L $ 17), Diodorus surnamed Cronus, a 
Carian, disproved the existence of motion m follows:—If 
matter movea, it is either in the place in which it is, or tlio 
nUcoin which it it not; but it cannot move in the place 
tn which it is, and certainly not in the plane in which 
it is not: consequently it cannot move at all. To which 
the first-named author replica, that by the same rule 
men never die, for if a man die, it must either be at a 
time when he is alive, or at a time when ho is not nlive. 
A better answer would have been, that it is true of oil 
material phenomena that they happen either in the place 
in which tin] matter is, or in that in which it is not, 
except only the change from that place in which the mot- 
ter is and will not be, to that itt which it is not but will 
be. Tho syllogism of Diodorus may be useful to remind us 
that motion implies both spaces and times, since tho sophism 
cxeludos the latter from consideration, Zeno of Elea (not 
tho Stoic) garo the celebrated argument of Achilles and 
tlio Tortoise. [Procbkssion.] 

If VC consider merely motion, without any reference to 
tho matter moved or the quantity of external force required 
to move it, we have, as we conceive, a subject of pure ma¬ 
thematics before us, though this has been contested. Newton 
however used considerations of motion without hesitation 
in his fluxions; and his successors have endeavoured to 
avoid them by circumlocutions, which, however consonant 
they may be to conventional ideas of rigour, have nevor 
failed to introduce perplexity and obscurity to tho be- 

S inner. It may be right to remind the student that 
le change of place introduced by Euclid (i., prop, 4 and 
other propositious) has not necessarily all the cuiicomitaiits 
of the idea of motion; guometiy would not iiilerfere to pre¬ 
vent the superposition mm being made without tho notion 
of the triangle, whose place it changed, passing through the 
intervening parts of siiace. It was tbe introduction of the 
idea of time which the parties who objected to Iho doctrine 
of fluxions repugned. 

But if we consider matter in notion, wo roust inquire 
into the external causes of motion, and the capabilities of 
roniter with respect to motion; this wo shall do in the next 
article [Motion, Laws or], confining ourselves in the pre¬ 
sent one to the Arst-montioned brsncti of the subtect. 

Next to the idea of motion comes that of ewifinoss, rate 
of motion, or velocity (see also the Utter word), suggested 
bv observing different motions, or different chani^ of 
plnep in the same lime. But hero we roust observe, that wo 
are rather indebted to motion for our measure of time than 
to lime for our measure of motion. If sunlieiit beings, like 
ourselves, hu<l lived in perpetual day, without any recur¬ 
rence of pcriuthcal phenomena in nature, or any tueebaui- 
cal means of generating equable motion, we have no right 


to suppose that they would ever have teamed (o consider 
time as a measurable magnitude. They might admit th^ 
it might be more or less, as we do of industry, courage, or 
any other moral oualities [Magnitudk], but we cannot be 
more destitute or measuivs for those qualities, than they 
would bo of means for measuring time. Since however we 
have obtained, though by means of equable motion, a dis¬ 
tinct idea of successions of duration, equal in magnitude, 
we use this idea in the deflnition of nuiliea, just as in geo> 
noeiry wo consider tbe line before the sur&ee^ though we 
have no certainty that wo ever should bare a distinct notion 
of a line, if we had not formed tines by the intersection of 
surfaces. We say, though we have no certainty, but we do not 
forget that many philosophera are of opinion that such ideas as 
those of time and of aline are fundamental notions, resulting 
from our rational organisation, and (if we do not mistake 
them) anterior to observation, or, at least, not derived from it. 
This question is here immaterial, as we suppose sll parlies 
ready to start with a definite notion of time. Considering 
tho motion of a simple point, which describes a line, it is 
called uniform when the lengths described in successive 
equal times aro eeual, w/uUever each time may be. It is im¬ 
portant to remember Uiis, since different successivo motions 
may bo uniform in some respects and not in alt. Thus suc¬ 
cessive revolutions may bo performed in equal tim^ os to 
whole revolutions, but equal fractiuns of one reyolution may 
nut be pcrfurmcil in equal times. In imifurm motion, an 
arbitrary unit of time is chosen, and tho length dcseiibed 
in tliat limo is called the velocity, which is simply the Latin 
for quickneee. If extreme verbal Mirrectnc»i were required, 
this length should be calleil, not the velueily or swiftness, 
but the measure of the velocity. For the lengtii described 
in (sav) one second is not (he velocity or swiflnoss, but 
somctliiiig by which we judge of it. Tbe word velocity 
is an abstraction from the comparison of motions; of two 
moving points, that one which described the greater length 
in a given time moved tho quicker: and swiftness is the 
absolute substantive by which wc express the existence of 
tho obvious relation, just as magnitude is that by which wc 
express the existence of the relation of greater and less. 

When equal spaces are nut described in equal times, wc 
can imagine the rate of motion to chongc either gradually 
or discontiiiuoiuily. Thus it can be imagined that a body 
which moves fur some seconds uniformly at tho rate of lU 
Ibot in a second, may at once, without any intermedmtu 
Stale, take a velocity of 20 feet. But such a conccpliun 
cannot be realised on any material body, though there inuy 
bo all the appearance of it. [lui<ui.ss.J When tlu) rate of 
motion is changing perfectly gradually, there seems to be 
no direct method of obtaining Uie rate at any one instant j 
for no successive equal spaces are described in equal times. 
This diificulty will m discussed in the article Vklocity: 
Ibr the present, it may be considered sufficient to take a 
length so small that the change of rate undergone in pass¬ 
ing through it is insensible, and to consider the point os 
moving uniformly through that length. Let the very small 
length t be described in tbe small fraction f of a second; 
thens: tie theicngtii which would bo described inone second 
at tho same rate, since f: 1:: a: («: ()• nnd «: t may be taken 
fur the velocity. 

The existence of motion is detected cither by a change of 
the distance of an object, or of its direction, or both; but it 
is not necessarily the object which moves. The spectator 
himself may be in motion unconsciously, and it is matter of 
common experiment that every motion of tbe spectator o 
which be is not conscious, and every rapid motion, whuther 
he be conscious of it or not, causes surrounding objects to 
appear in motion. In walking, tbe effort neceeeary to main¬ 
tain motion perpetually reminds us that it u ourselves who 
move; in a carriage, at an ordinary pace, we can. always 
destroy the illusion of aurrounding motions by a momeni’s 
thought But if the attention drop, and we look at ob- 
jools with the mind intent on other things they soon take 
the motion of the carriage in a contrary direction. In the 
smooth motion of a boat, no effort of thought will ena¬ 
ble the spectator to realise his own motion, and destroy 
that of the shore or a neighbouring veewL We state that 
which we find to happen to ourselves; perhaps the experi¬ 
ence of other persons may be different 

It may alio bappen that tbe object is in motion as well as 
tho iMctalor, in which ease the latter motion will be trans¬ 
ferred to (he former, in the manner in which we shall de- 
soribe. Tbe whole motion of the object, compounded of 
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that which it hu uf iu own, and that wliieh it appears to 
have from tha motion of tho spectator, is called the o^purenf 
or relative motiou. 

Tho method of aseertainin]t the relative motion is as fol> 
lows:—Since we only determine the positions of bodies by 
their distances and direotions; and sinoe we suppose the 
motions both of the spectator end the object to to given, 
let a fixed point to taken to rcoreeent tbe position in which 
the spectator imagines himself to remain, and laying down 
the real distances and directions of the object at tbe end of 
successive time|^ sot off those distances ftvm tho fixed wint 
in tbe proper directions. The relative positions of the object 
being thus secured, the line poMing through tliese posi¬ 
tions will to that in which the object appears to move. For 
instance, let the spectator move through 123. ..89 while the 
object moves through ABC.. .HL so that when the first is 
ot I, the second is at A; when the first is at 9, the second is 
at B, and so on; the last positions being 9 and 1. Take O 
fur a fixed point, at which the spectator fancies himself to 
be, ond having joined 1 ond A, 8 and B. &c., draw Oa 
panillul ond equal to lA, 06 porollel ond equal to 2B, ficc., 
and 0( rarollel and equal to 9l. Hence the spectator. 
Used at O, will see tlic object sucoessivcly at the some dis¬ 
tances and in tho same directions as 4i, 6, &c., and i ; 
wheuco the line a6c.,.Ai will he that of its apparent 
motion. 



BC itself is carried into the position ED. Tl»t u, B will 
appear to move along the line BD, the spectator imagining 
himself to remain at O. Tliv dottud lines show llu: iiustliud 
of proceeding, as first described. 

While the ship A moves fmm A to B, let C move through 
CD, F. through EF, G through GH, K through KL. M 
through MN. and let P remain at n-st. Then, a spet^tor 
in A supposing himself at re8t,C will appear to remain ^ 
C, E wifi appear to move through E/, G through GA, K 


When both motions are rectilinear and uniform, the appa¬ 
rent motion may be more simply obtained, as Mlows:—I«t 
the spectator move uniformly from 0 to A, while, in the same 
time, the object moves from B to C. Take tlie following 
method of fixing the spectator: as ho moves forward from 
O to A lot the paper on which the figure is drawn move 
backward in the direction contrary to OA, so that by the 
time the spectator has reacbe<l A, the point A shall havo 
receded to where O was. He will therefore never have 
changod bis place, his progression on the paper having been 
.-ilways compensated by the retrogression of tbe paper Itself. 
Take CD parallel and equal to AO. wheneo the point C 
will, by the inotioii of the papw, at the end of the motion, 
be where D was at its beginning. Consequently the spec¬ 
tator, who imagines himself at reel, will give to B that 
motion which is compounded of a motion along Bu while 
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through K/, M through Mit, and P through Pp. The 
motion of A has been transferred in a contrary direction to 
each of the othqy vessels. 

When bodies are very distant their changes of distance 
are not soon perceived, consequently it is only byl chonm 
of direction that their motion becomes visible. This is the 
case in all tho heavenly bolies; but wo shall now show 
what the apparent motion of a planet, superior and inferior, 
would be, if clianges of dislancu, as well as Uireetiun, could 
bo perceived and ostimalud. 

If the spoctutor ho in motion, an object at rust appears to 
him to have precisely his own motion, but in a contrary 
direction: for if tho object bo O and tho spectator uiovo 
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through ABCD. no distances would bo changed if the 
spectator were fixed at O, and the object movcil through 
ABCD, and all directions would only undergo a diametrical 
change. Consequently tho rolative motion of the object is 
represented by allowing it to change places with the s^- 
tator, and inverting the direction of north and south, wbi':h 
will have tlie effect of making the relative motion from west 
to east, if that of tbe spectator were from east to west, and 
vieeverti. Let us suppose now that tbe earth moves round 
the sun in » circle, which will to near enough for our pre¬ 
sent purpoee; it will to immediately obvious that the 
lion of motion, so fisr as concerns the order in fbich tho 
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constellations will to described, is the same m tbe rolaUve 
motion of the sun round the earth as in the abrndute moUen 
of the earth round the sun. For though the absolute direc¬ 
tions of motion are opposite, yet 8, to a spectator at K. is 
seen towards a point of tbe heavens oppoiits to that m 
I which E appear* from S. [Motion, Diebction oH 
1 VoL. XV.—3 M 
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In giving to tiic sun Iho opjiaront molion which answers 
to tlio real motiun of ihc earth, the same molion nujst 
ho given to the orhiU in which the planets ore carried 
round the sun- The question then is as follows: if u 
planet move round the sun, say with a uniform circular 
motion, while the sun moves round the earth, also uni¬ 
formly and circularly, what path will the planet actually 
tram out? 

To got a notion of the putsiblo species of curves, let us 
simplify the question ^ supposing a circle ABCT) moving 
along a straight line ET, while a i»int moves round the 
circle from A. 

Fig. G. 
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In the first place, if A did not move round at all, the 
line AG would l>c described; if A moved slowly round, tho 
translation of the circle would cause au undulating curve 
like AUK to bo deacribed: if A moved as fast on thu 
circle os the circle itself is moved forward, the undulation 
would be changed into a curve with cusps like AL6; while 
if A move faster on the circle than the circle is carried fur- 
ward, tho circle, so to speak, will not have time to get out 
of tlie way. and prevent thu funuatiun of loops, as in 
AMNMI’ORQ. ... The faster A moves, the larger and 
the nearer will bo the loops, so that at length no one will 
1k) clear of the preceding and following, or the loops will 
interlace. * 

If the circle move round another circle, the same appear¬ 
ances will be presented in an inverse order. Let the centre 
E of tho circle ABCD be carried round the circle ET, 
whose centro is O. If A did not move at all upon its circle, 
it woulil, by. tho motion of its circle, describe a circle 
(dotted) equal to ET: if A moveil slowly, it would describe 
a succession of close loops enveloping O; if quicker, tlie 
io'qn would atIsstdiseneogc thcmsvlves from each other; 
while*for still more rapid motion of A the loops would bo- 
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como enti4, and afterwards the curve would simply undu¬ 
late. character of these curves will ho further dis¬ 
cussed under TaocnoiDAL ChmvES, and their astronomical 
application under Plaicbtart Motions. It is sufficient 
hcra to say that the apparent orbits of alt the planets (or 
rather, the orbits as tney would he if chtngos of distance 
were perceptible) aro trochoidal eurves of lUo above-do- 
Bcriboa spocies, with loops which do not interfore with one 
onother. . 

The composition of motion has been virtually proved in 
the preceding paragraphs, combined with the account of tho 
secood law of motion. [Motion, Lavts or.] If causes of 
motion act instantaneously, one of which would make a 
body describe AB uniformly, and the other AC, tn the tame 
ri'me,we find in the second law of motion that the bodywiil 
move so that its distance from AB at the end of any time, 
measured, parallel to AC, is what it would have been if the 
oause of motion in the direction AB hod never existed nor 
•cted. Suppose, for example, that tbree-flflbs of the whole 


time of motion from A to B has elapsed; tako A]> throe- 
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flftbs of AC, aiul the body must be then somewhoro In the • 
line DE. Again, take AF Ihree-ftflhs of AB, and by the 
same law it lullowsthat Ibe bodvmustbe in the line FG. 
that is, it mu!>t bo at the point It. which siroplo geometry 
shows to bo on tho diagonal AK, and by three-fifths of that 
diagonal distant from A. The samu may be shown fur any 
other proportion of tho whole, time: ronscquenily the body, 
ininreasod with the two motions, describiw the dioguniil 
AK uniformly, and in the same time os that in wliirh the 
separate motions from A to B, or from A to C, would have 
been performed. This is precisely the course the body 
would have iiikon in space, if. while it moved from A to B 
on tho paper, thu paper itself had taken the molion AU; 
but the establishment of the latter assertion must nut be 
confounded with tho proof of the composition of velocities 
impressed on matter; tho latter requires those considerations 
which lead to thu second law of motion. 

There ere a great many uses of the word ‘ motion,’ which 
ate convenient, but require the introduction of arbitrary 
suppositions. Thus thu moou never cuts tho ecliptic twice 
niniiing in the samu place, and tho intersection of Imr orbit 
with the ecliptic being i-alled a nmle, it is said tbul the ii'xh 
ntfivee: thus giving this node a sort uf imaginary oxistuiice 
in thu interval. 

MOTION. DlttEtTTION OF. Wc have inserted this 
article, not for the sake of rectilinear, but of circular motion, 
the roiisideratiun of which i.s apt to cause some embarrass- 
ment to tho Iicginticr. In roution along a given right lino 
there can bo but two directions,in one or olherof which tho 
course must bo; and these two directions aro up|>osite to 
one another. But in circular or other rotatory motion, all 
imaginable directions are taken in the course uf a revolu¬ 
tion, and wliutover linear direction the moving liody takes 
at any one point, it has the opposite direction at thu oppo-' 
site imint Still however there aro two ways of moving «n 
a circle: the motion may either be flum C to A Uirougli B. 
or from A to C through B. These are called, somcwliiil 
improperly, different directions uf motion. 

Fig. 9. 



If two bodies bo roovlng over two circles, they aro said to 
move in the same direction when, two radii being taken in 
the same direction, the linear directions of motion are the 
bame, os BD and QR. Thus care must be taken not to 
compare two circular motions by poutiuns which belong to 
radii in opposite directions. If, for instance, the directions 
of motion be ABC and QVS (which aro the tame), and 
if at the same time tho two bodies be et B and 8. their 
linear directions of motion are opposite, though according to 
tho definition their circular motions are in the somo direc¬ 
tion. Thus in tho case of the moon, and her revolution 
round her own axis [Hoon], the middle point of the visible 
moon is moving round the moon’s axis in a direction oppo¬ 
site to the orbital motion of tho moon; but the radius of 
that middle point is opposite in direction to the line joining 
the centres of the eartn and moon; so that the direction of 
revolution of the moon's rotation is the same as that of the 
orbital rotation. 

MOTION, LAWS OF. The laws of motion mean thoM 
universal methods of receiving and lotiog motion which 
close attention to mechanical phenomena, coupled with 
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strict inductive reasoning, lias shown to be inherent in the 
constitution of matter. 

If an intelligent observer, not usod to inductive reeson- 
ing. nor instructed in the results of mechanics, were re¬ 
quired to sute the views which experience had taught him 
of the constitution of matter, as an agent or patient in the 
jvoduction or reception of motion, be would perhaps reply 
us follow: Matter seems to have no power of moving itself, 
though if wo judge from the hill of bodies towards the earth, 
the nbenomena oi magnetism, &&, it would apiioar as if matter 
might be the cause of motion in other matter. And it 
seems moreover that motion is an accident of matter wbicli 
diminishes and dies out of itself, if some sustaining cause 
be not perpetually in action; for in all cases in which the ex- 
perimont can be tried, we find that moving bodies are 
reduced to rest by being left to themselves. The motions 
of the heavenly bodies, it U true, oppear to be permanent; 
but we have no certain assurance that there is not a con¬ 
stant sustaining fthygieal cause of this permanency. 

Thero would be something of truth, and a good deal of 
falsehood, in the preceding conclusions, and it is not an 
easy thing to give tliat exhibition of the real constitution 
of matter which is placed beyond all doubt by the coinci¬ 
dence of its results with all the more complicated pheno¬ 
mena of nature. Tbero is no question that those principles, 
to lako two cases out of thousunds, on which a boll can be 
projected almost unerringly to its mark from the mouth of 
a cannon, and tho motions of the moon can bo predicted 
within a small fraction of a second, are founded m trutli; 
blit it does not tbereforo follow that an d prior* demonstra¬ 
tion of thorn, mathematical or experimental, can be given; 
and ill fact the method of presenting the laws of motion to 
u beginner is encumbered with serious diilicullies. 

We shall begin by tho assumption that those laws of 
motion which aiu to be found in all works on tiiochanics are 
true; (ho reason for such ussum))tion being, that if we take 
them for granted, and use tliem as the basis of a mathema¬ 
tical system of mechanics, all results of that system, how¬ 
ever many the links in the chain of deduction, are found to 
agroo with obUrved phenomena in species, and as nearly in 
magnitude as the various resistances and disturbances will 
allow, in astronomy and optics, phenomena have been 
predicted with all hut geometrical accuracy, by deduction 
from principles which would certoiuly be false if the re¬ 
ceived laws of motion were false. In terrestrial mechanics, 
tlie number of instances is unlimited in which these laws 
lead to that near approximation to prediction which is fully 
ns much os can bo expected with our imperfect knowledge 
of data. Many hundreds of phoiioincna admit, upon these 
laws, of an explanation which, compared with that which 
they could receive &om any others, is as easy as tho hypo¬ 
thesis of tho motion of the earth compared with that of its 
stability. 

Su simple are the laws of motion themselves, that many 
have supposed them to be necessary, in the same sense as 
when we say it is a necessary consequence of our concep¬ 
tion of straightness that two straight linos cannot inclose a 
space. We shall mention this notion again presently: in 
tlie meanwhile we are in this situation, that while it is 
difficult, as a matter of reasoning, to disontangle the fhn- 
dumental laws tVom the variuty and complication of the 
phenomena in which their efleota are exhibited, yet those 
laws tbomielTes,whendisengng^ are of that sUrtling sim¬ 
plicity which disinclines tho mind to receive them os tho 
results of a train of deduotion. and disposes it rather to think 
that it could have dictated them firom its own i«evious con¬ 
ceptions. 

It will make some difference in our method of seeking 
for those lews, whether we suppose the earth to be at rest or 
in motion. Now the decisive proofs of tlie motion of the 
carlii, os it happens, ore themselves derived from certain 
cunsequencct of the laws of motion. [Motiok of thx 
Eakth.] .Wo seem then to he reasoning in a vicious circle; 
nor do we see any mode of escape except by establishing 
tlio truth of those laws, whether the earln be at rest or in 
motion. And the proeosa will be, first to detoet laws Ibr 
which there is a high and almost overpowering dogreo of 
probability in their ftvour; next to appeal to the above- 
mentioned unifbnn truth of the reaults deduced from the 
assumptionof such laws for the convertionof this high state 
of proMhiUty into one of abeolute demonstration. 

We will first assume the notion of the earth: every 
po i:it of its sutiace then is in a state of nvolution round 


the axis, while at the same time the whole is carried fof> 
ward round the sun; to which we must add, the slight 
motion arising from tho precession of the equinoxes, and 
the possible translation of the whole system. But this 
motion is very different in different parts; at the pole, for 
example, there is no diurnal ifiotion, near it only a sidsII 
one, and at the equator a considerable one. The points 
near tho polo, all the motions considered, are describing a 
truchoidul orbit (p. 4d0). the undulations of which arc small, 
and the rotatory velocity small; those near the equator 
make larger undulatinns, with greater velociw of rotation. 
Our first idea might ho, Iheii, that at the differeul parts of 
tho curtb some modification of general laws would be ol>- 
sened, arising from the difference of the motions of the 
several places. It would nut surprise a person wholly un¬ 
acquainted with mechanics, to whom the preceding facts 
were stated for the first time, if ho were told tliai some 
mistakes were made in tho pointing of guns in ou? 
Indian battles, arising from the artillerymen having been 
trained by officers who had learnt (heir art in the lalitudu 
of Addiscuinbo, near Croydon, in Surrey, and forgotten 
to allow for the difference in the diurnal motion of the two 
uountries. Now the first law of motion which wo can esta¬ 
blish (though usually called the tecond) orisfis from it never 
having been observed that any notice need be taken of the 
difference of place on the earth in estimating effects of 
mutioii. It is not found necessary to write different trea¬ 
tises on gunnery for different latitudes, nor (o alter the dis¬ 
position of parts in any machine moved flow one latitude 
to another to produce a moro udvaiilogeoiu effect. There 
is, it IS true, a email diminution in the weight of bodies, as 
tliey are carried toward tho equator, and [Cxntkiftiqai. 
Fokck ; 1'bnouluu] the results of this are apparent in ex¬ 
periments in which the aojuisition of motion depends upon 
weight, or rallinr, upon its proportion to the quantity of 
matter. But this very problem of the pendulum is one iit 
which tho question of the truth of tho laws of motion is 
established by a teat which would detect the aoiallest quan¬ 
tities, and furnishes an answer to those who might say that the 
possible effects of the difference of diurnal motions, though 
not dtslinguisliahio in such coses as that of a cannon-ball, 
might he perceptible in delicate instruments. * 

If to the motiun of the earth we supeniitd another, sueh 
as the motiim of a carriage, the same sort of result is found. 
Those who move on a railroad at the rate of 30 miles sn 
hour, or 43 feet in a second, do not find the relation in which 
they stand to the objects in the carriage in any degree 
changed by the motion. At the instant of taking the motion, 
or on any sudden joU or cliaiige of motion, effects may be 
produced to which we shall frequently refer: but when the 
speed is once obtained, it is ivcll known that a person might 
occupy himself in reading a work on merlianics written on 
terra firtna (so called), and might verify all the ux|ieri- 
mental conclusions, without coming to any result which 
would remind him of tho difference of statu belween the 
writer and himseif, as to motion. Hence we are led to tho 
conclusion that all the relations of matter to matter reinam 
unaltered, if the whole system be made to move, provided 
that tho same motion be communicated to all its parts. 
And though wo do not, absolutely speaking, know wliat rest 
is, since no iKiiiit of the earth, nor of any lieavenly body, can 
be sliown to be at rest, yet since wo see Uiat tlie relations 
remain unaltered when tlio velocity of a whulo system is 
changed, wo are led to conclude that the same laws which 
proviul when all the parts of a system have the same motion, 
would also prevail if the whole system were at rest; the 
ground of our presumption being, that the laws remain 
unaltoieil under any alteration of the common motion which 
it is in oiir power to make. 

J^it ns now suppose that tho carriage, instead of moving 
in a right line, is carried on a curvM road, say a simple 
circle. It is no longer observed that loose objects in the 
corriogo have a tendency to repose relatively to the carriage 
itself. If tho inoliuQ hocotnc sufficiently rapid, or the fine- 
tiun of the substances on which t^ey stand be sufficiently 
small, (hoy will ondoavour to move outwards, or from the 
centre of tho circlo of motion. This phenomenon can be 
made a consequence of the laws of motion, whoa Ae latter 
have obtained their simplest form; we do not at present 
enter into this subject further than to pobt out that it is 
only of rectilinear motiona we ean predicate any law as de¬ 
scriptive of what is inherent in matter. We have, it is true, 
already spoken of circulai motions in taking into account 
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tliosn of Ihe ciirth; Imt it must be rcncmbercil, flnlly. that 
the circles in question arc so large, that a small arc of any 
ono is nearly a straight lino; secondly, that we have boon 
obligod to advert to this tendency outwards, which is the 
reason of the diminution of weight (or of much tho greater 
part of it) delected from tlie oscillations of a pendulum 
which is carried towards the equator. 

Tins second law of motion (for such it is called, though 
it must bo deduced first when tbu oarth’s motion is eon* 
sidored) may be thus staled:—If there be two or more 
causes of motion, taking place in two different right lincK, 
whether inherent in the body or external to it, their ctfects 
do not interfere, nor does either diminish or augment 
the effect of the other. If, for instance, tho body A be 
subject to two aotions, one of which, being entirely in the 



direction A B, would bring the body to B in a given time, 
and the other, entirely in mo direction AC, would bring it 
to C in the same given time; then the body will move from 
A to D, precisely as it would have done if, moving along 
A1) in the manner first specified, the line A1) had been 
translated with its extremity A moving in the second man* 
iier specified, the said lino AB no* changing its direction. 

The most simple and general methua of stating this law 
is as follows:—The distance of a point from a straight line 
or plane, measured in any given direction, and ns it will 
be at the end of a given time, is nut affcctcil by the action, 
during that lime, of any causes of motion, provided they 
act in the direction of, or parallel to, that straight line or 
plane; or no force, in a given direction, can produce motion 
to or fiom a line in that direction. Thus if a ball were 
thrown up in still air, in such a manner that it wuuld mount 
50 feet in one second, no imaginable horisonlal current or 
whirlwind, however much it might alter the actual course 
of the ball, would prevent its rising 50 feet in tho second. 
The sMtement of the law By Newton, namely, that when a 
force acts upon a body in motion, the change of motion 
which it prMueoi is in tho direction and proportional to the 
niagnituoo of the force which acU, it perbapi rather too 
vague to give a dialinet notion to learnort. 

From the law just enunciated, wc may team that bodies 
upon the earth, moving with the earth, have the properties 
of bodies at rest with respect to all motions that arc to be 
estimated relatively to the earth: at least upon the 8upi»* 
sition that tho curvature of the motions of the earth is not 
sufficiently great to ivodueo a sensible effect. We Iiave then 
to inquire wmat is the natural state of matter on the earth f 
Can it preserv-eanymotion of itself, or does eve^ motion gra* 
dually slacken and die out, by the mere inability of matter 
to maintain it without the application of external causes? 
On this point we have only strong presumptions, which 
would be by themselves iniuflleient. Our first step would 
be to conclude, from what we actually see. that rest is the 
natural state of matter, and one to which it always ap¬ 
proaches, however great a cause of motion he applied, 
unless that external cause, or some rart of it. be maintained. 
On looking further however we find that teireatrial matter, 
immediatmy on its being put in motion, encounters causes 
of retardation. The resistance of the air, and the fiiotion 
of the basis on which tho substances rest, ate easily shown 
to lessen the motion of bodies which encounter them. The 
more nearly these are removed, the longer doea motion 
continue, it is certain then that these resistances contri* 
hate in a great degree to tho destruction of motion; but 
it is not therefore to be immediately auumed that there is 
no other cause. If wc grant that a perfectly smooth ball, 
lying upon an indefinitSy extended plane without ftietion, 
and not in contact with any atmos\>Mre, would move for a 
long time without any sensible diminution of tbe rate with 
which it was made to alt out, we ^rant ^uite enough to 
explain all that we see. without the neoesn^ of supposing 
that the motion would continue for ever. How then can 
we establish tbe first law of motion (so called), which is 
thus stated, that matter will retain its state of rest, or of 
notion, for any length of time, however great, until aated 
upon by Mine external canse? We must here appeal to the 


results of the application of this law, which hare never, In 
any one instance, exhibited any reason to suspect that it is 
onlv approximately true. Throughout the long period of 
astronomical history, no one of the heavenly bodies hue 
shown any diminution of its motion, or any of ilie conse¬ 
quences which would arise, if the motion had a tendency to 
wear itself out. We shall not here go iolo the details of 
these consequences; the conclusion is, that tbe state which 
mailer, independently of external bodies, has been created 
capable of mointaiiiiiig. is not merely rest, but also uniform 
motion in a Blraight line; so that it has no more tendency 
of itself to part with any of its velocity, nor to move slower 
or faster than it was first made to move, than it has to set 
itself from rest into motion. A great many, perhaps most, 
of the mistakes which have been made by writers against 
the Newtonian theory of attraction, have arisen from want 
of proper conception of the neutrat rtofeof mslter. Main¬ 
tenance of velocity and direction has been to them a proof 
of the. existence of extemsl causes maintained in action; 
whereas it proves nothing but that there was at some time 
or other an external cause which acted fur a longer or 
shorter time; fheoxtcrnsl cause steps in when the velocity 
changes, or the direction, or Iwth, and not till then. 

Properly considered, the immense number of different 
states which matter retains, namely, either absolute rest, or 
any degree of velocity whatsoever, is as wonderful and roys 
terinus a law lu that of the attraction of matter i^n 
matter, without any apparent intermediate agent. That 
matter should, withont any perceptible maintainer, keep 
one rate of motion and one direction until actc'l on from 
without, is as difficult to admit, os that the mere presence 
of other matter should change that motion and that direc¬ 
tion. Wbat should teach blind atoms to draw straight 
lines in preference to circles or spirals? Have they the 
fundamental conceptionK, according to some, or tho ]K>wers 
of perception and inference, according to others by which 
reasoning minds know or discover the simplicity of a 
straightTine? 

These two consequences of observation, namely, tho law 
of its existence, by which matter can retain certain states, 
if no other matter interfere, and that by which it can 
change the state of other matter, its own at the same time 
undergoing another change, should never be allowed to bo 
separated. There arc two classes of philosophical specu¬ 
lators (for no religious question need be nllowctl to enter), 
whoso system introduces no difficulty into the details of 
roechanreal philosophy which did not enter into its prin¬ 
ciples. The first consistsof those theists who luol^pon tho 
maintenance of tho creation to be the conseque^ of the 
sanfo power as that which first created, and wkot^sider that 
one moment’s cessation of a sustaining power, m the same 
quality, so to spea^ as the creative, would bo the annihi¬ 
lation of all things: the second consists of atheists, who will 
of course find no more difficulty in the rosintenance of iho 
universe than in its first construction. But a great con¬ 
fusion of ideas is introduced inlo all fundamental questions 
which relate to matter, by tbe existence of a sect which wo 
suspect greatly to outnumber either of the former two, and 
whom we may call believers in the Creator and not in the 
Mainlainer. These, whatever they may think of the God 
of the moral worid, imagine that the God of the material 
became inactive and quiescent as soon as mailer was created, 
and endowed with certain powers, or made sulgect to certain 
laws. These laws, which are r^ly their minor deities, 
carry on the business of the univene, and they can abstract 
the idea of God alti^ther from tbe continuance of the 
existence of matter, though not from its first creation. 
Among them may befouna manyof the literal interpreters 
of tbe Mosaic account [Motion or trb EAam], who hold 
strictly that the Creator ‘ rested from bis work,' and left 
matter to iti' lews,' exeept on certain rare interpositions. 
Many of this sect have aamilted tbe laws of motion, sad, 
among others, the power of matter to maintain its motion, 
because th«e wu an appearance of inactive uinenets. or 
want of change, in tbe permanence of rest, or permanence 
of direction and velocity. But they have been startled by 
the entrance of attraction, and have disputed its possibility 
on account of the absence of eeeond causes suffiount for its 
explanation: however doariyit might be shown that all 
the results of attraction are present among phenomena, 
they wonid not allow their/rri eause to be .awakened from 
the sleep in whioh it was their plessun to suppose him 
plunged, to for M natter was concerned. Bering it is one 
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of the TDOBt singultr menial aberrations which ever was 
ntanifested, that at the time of the appearance of the New¬ 
tonian doctrine, the first mechanical Ineory which rested on 
the maintainer of the creation, at least until (which has not 
}Wt happened) some good quioscent ‘eecond 'eauaewaedtsoo- 
vered—that doctrine was frequently charged with atheism. 

If the earth were supposed to he fixed, we might ob¬ 
viously (though not oblig^ to do so) b^n from matter at 
rest, and etlablisb first that law of motion which usually 
stands first. 

The third law of motion was enunciated by Newton m 
followsAction and reaction are ec^al and contrary;* 
which requires a definition, and this definition will require 
the statement of the principle, or something amounting to 
it, in a more definite form. We may lesdUy suppose that 
when matter communicates to other matter motion which 
tlie lallor had not before, tbe former must lose some of its 
own. On any other supposition, the connexion of matter 
with other matter would ereate motion. But this it would 
seem to do in the case of attraction, ao that tbe prtm^ facie 
olijoctiiin to the supposition of matter creating motion seems 
to Iw answered by an instance. It must however be observed 
thnt in every caseof nature, the creation of motion by attrac¬ 
tion isaccompsnied by themeationof an opposite motion. If 
ft magnetic and non-magnelie needle be placed in water, not 
only will the magnetic needle move towards the other nee¬ 
dle, hut the other needle towards the magnetic needle. It 
appears then that opposite motions are to%o conaidered as 
contrary effects; and, if applied to tbe same body, we know 
that tliey would destroy one another. In like manner then, 
os in considering the first law of motion, we have to learn 
that maintenance of uniform velocity must be looked at as 
inherent in matter, and os not arising fh>m external causes; 
so in the thinl we are taught to consider opposite velocities 
as negations each of the oUiar—so that the creation of both 
is equivalent to the creation of neither, and not, as might 
bo supposed, requiring two new and distinct causes of 
motion. In like manner, if A were to lend a sum to B, 
which C was to stand engaged to repay, a credit and a 
debt would be created which did not before exist, the whole 
slock of the community remaining unaltered. 

The most essential' part of the principle however is 
derived foom observation of the fact that, eteterit paribtu, 
tho more matter ia moved, the more alowly ia it moved. If 
the mwnetio and non-mognetio needles m of eaual mass, 
they will at the end of any time have equal and contrary 
velocities; but if tbe msgnet be douMe of the other, it will 
in the same time acquire only half the velocity. In fact, 
confidently aa we feel entitled to expect that, in sothe sense 
or other, action and reaction will be found equal and con¬ 
trary, we have not learnt tbe meaning of the word action 
as long as we think only of velocity, and not of the quan¬ 
tity of matter in which velocity is created. Aeauteof motion 
once existing, and which was entirely expended in giving 
a velocity of 100 fbet per aeeond to a ball of two pounds 
weight, would have given 290 feet per second to a boll 
of one pound weight Hence it it Momentum which is 
the measure of the action of matter upon matter, and the 
definite enunciation of tbe third law is aa follows 
Whenever any matter gains momentum in one direction, 
other matter either loaeo aa much momentum in that direc¬ 
tion, or gains as much in the contrary direction. Aciiuii 
tlien is creation or destruction of momentum; reaction is 
destruction orereatiM: while tbe destruction of momentum 
in one direction, and its creation in tho contrary direction, 
are equivalent effsoti. 

Tbe absolute Btriclnem of tUa law, probable as it is ren¬ 
dered by terrestrial observatiooa, is proved in tbe same way 
as that of tbe othes^ naaaely, by the observation of the 
conformity of its leg M ia at e dtgiuetlons with observed facts. 
But the uw being once adnHdld, its neitessary conse- 
quenoM may be carried to a point atartling to those readers 
who are not aeoustomod to eonsidor any dsgroe of minuto- 
neik which ia undiaoeverahlo by (he sansea. (See the remarks 
in AfnACTiOM,VDl.iii., p. 6fi.) Those who can comprehend 
that, if the law of attmtioO be true, a particle of snuff In a 
termtrial snuMox doai its part (though but a small one) 
towards the inaintein*e« of tbe motions of the solar sys¬ 
tem by its attraelioD of Uw particles in a Saturnian snuff¬ 
box (if tbo tebabifanta of that planet be allowed such a 
luxury), will be able to comprebeod that tbe earth itself 
feels (l^w slightly, we need net say) every motion which is 
made upon H. When Arehimedsa only wanted a point to 


rest hui lever upon. In order to move the world, he little 
thought that his end could be gained by walking upon ita 
surface, and tlrat he made perhaps his stroii>:cst attempt 
when he hurried out of the bath to tell king Hiornof Ins 
new method of detecting the goldsmith’s fraud, in walking 
forward upon tbe earth, which friction enables us to do, our 
fbet obviously act upon it; and whatever momentum is 
commnuicttted to ourselves, the same is lost by the e»nh, 
or gamed in an opi^rosite direction: and the same may Im 
sain of a person who jum)M upwards. Thus the wholu 
mornontum of the iinh’crse, estimated in any one direction, 
obtained by taking the velocity of ever)' ronss in that direc¬ 
tion, remains always the same, at least unless tlicre bo 
somewhere in the universe matter which obeys other laws 
than those of our system. 

The three laws of motion, then, may he thus enun¬ 
ciated 

1. Matter, unacted on hy other matter, preserves thu 
state which it had when action last ceased, that is to say, 
remains at rest, if it were then at rest, or if it were then 
moving, continues to move with the same velocity, and in 
the same direction. Rest, or uniformity of direction and 
velocity, can be maintained without tne continuance of 
external action. 

2. All force, or cause of motion, in any direction, produces 
its effect in that direction, and in no other; that is, thu dis¬ 
tance of a material point from any line, at the end of n 
given time, is uiiafliected by forces, whatever they may be, 
which set in that line or parallel to it. 

3. Action of matter upon matter is evidenced by the 
creation of momentum, and measured, in any direction, by 
the moineutum created in tliat direction: and action is 
always accoinpanied by equal and contrary reaction; that 
is, momentian is never created in anyone direction, without 
a loss of tbe same momentum in tliat direction, or tho 
creation of an equal momentum in the opposite direction. 

Professor Whewell (to whoso ‘ First Principle^ of Mecha¬ 
nics,' Deigbton, Cambridge, 1632. we should 'particularly 
refer the reader, observing that the French writers are 
remarkably vague and indistinct in their treatment of thu 
fuiidamunlal points of mechanics) has lately {Comb. Pltil. 
Tram., vol. v., port ii.) entered into the question ‘ On tho 
Nature of tho Tniih of tbo Laws of Motionthat is, whe¬ 
ther they are 'nccc««ary. and capable of demonsitktion by 
means of self-evident axioms, liko thu truths of geomoiry, 
or empirical, and only known to be true by trial and obser¬ 
vation, like such general rules os we obtiin in natural his¬ 
tory.’ His conclusion is that tliere is a necessary and em¬ 
pirical part in cacli, os follows 

Empirical 

The time for which a body has 
already been in motion is not 
a cause of change of velocity. 
The velocity and direction uf thu 
motion which a body alruacly 
pusscsse-s aru not either uf 
them causes which change 
the acceleration produced. 

The connection of tho parts of 
a body, or of a system of 
bodies, and the action to 
which tho body or system is 
already subject, are not either 
of them causes which change 
the effects of any additional 
action. 

From the preceding it will appear that the neee»*ary part 
of each law is either a verbal pmpoaition or disputablu. Tu 
say that velocity does not change without a cause, is a refur- 
once to that permanent association of change with reason 
for change which habit derived from cxperienco, if nothing 
else, would lead us tu make in all cases, whether concern¬ 
ing motion or anything else: the law of matter is (bund in 
the empirical part. Again, the accelerating quantity of a 
force can mean nothing but the acceleration produced; for 
our only meaning of force ia cause of motion or alteration 
of motion, and it is an identictl proposition that the accele¬ 
rating quantity of a cause of acceleration is measured by 
the acceleration pr^uced. Thirdly, if in ' reaction is equal 
and opposite to action* we are to understand by action the 
production or alteration of Mohxntuii (M x va vo <1° not 


Necessary. 

1. Velocity does not 

change without 
a cause. 

2. The accelerating 

quantity of a 
force is mea¬ 
sured by tho 
ncceleration 
produced. 

3. Reaction is equal 

and opposite to 
action. 
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SM tbo nweMify of the proposition; while if it be merely earth, wc confine ourselves rather to the arguments by 
understood tliat there it a somewhat which matter cannot which it was opposed than to ^ose by which it was sup- 
give to other matter without itself losing the same, we may, ported. Fur this we have two reasons: fintly, that the 
as in the case of the presumod necossary part of the first totter are well known and extensively circulate^ while the 
Isw, deny that it is any peculiar property of malter which is former, unless pteserved in historical articles, will find the 
elated. It is the mode of measuring this somewhat which oblivion from whioh they have no intrinsic merit to rescue 
makes this law have a specific meaning with reference to them; secondly, that the controveraiea of tte present day 
malter. may bo uaefbUy illuatrated by recurring to the loug-deeidcd 

Tiic mistakes into which philosophers fell upon the laws struggle between the Copernicans and their opponeuts. We 
of motion ate uninteresting except in the applications which have now smong us those who would fetter ail tme truths 
wore ina<le of them; and in Uio article Monon or thx by their interpretation of the Scripturoa, though they 
Kxrtii will bo found enough of tbeso to give an idea of quietly acquiesce in the defeat which their own principle 
the difficulties which such fallacies placed in the way of formerly received. The charges still brought agsinst the 
sound knowledge. A full account of the laboiirsof Galileo is cultivators of the sciencct, *to the distress and disgust of 
accessible to all in the lifo of .that great man, published in every well-constituted mind,' as Sir J, Hctschel expresses 
lliu ‘ labraiy of Useful Knowledge.' For an account of the it, should be looked at, not as the honest manifestation* of 
notions of Descartes on tlio same subject, tee Vosticbs, an alarm newly awakened by the circumstances of the 
The first distinct enunciation of tbeso Isws appears in the present day, but as the effects of sn abid^ spirit, whii h 
Prinvipia of Newton, since wliosc time they have been has always opposed investigation, and which, if it bad jiro* 
UMUBlly q^uoted in their present fonu and number. vailed, would nave smothered ^1 tbo knowledge of nature 

Though all mechanical problems admit of solution upon which has been acquired in the last two centuriet. If 
the assumption of.thcso laws, in conjunction with those which somo of those who have conslituted themselves successors 
rnnv bo called the distinctive properties of the solid, fluid, of the cardinals who forced Galileo to recant, have learnt 
and gaseous stales, yet the purpo^ of mechanical inquiry from the past history of their own cause, and from tho 
are hotter served by certain gcnersl principles deduced from tempor of the present age, to show tho real scope of their 
them, the proper conception of which can only be made by system loss openly than it appearedin the soveuteenth cen* 
inathematicians, and are therefore referred to a purely ma- tury, the compliment which tney thus pay to the advancing 
fhomatical article [Vibtiiai. VkLoctTiEs]; see also Pbxs- intelligence of mankind, though recoivud with thanks and 
siiRK, Foxes, IirsRTiA, CsivTairsTAL AND Cbntrifuoal highly appreciate^ should not be accepted as an equivalent 
Fokc'bs, Accblihation, Vklocitv, &c.; Movinq Forcs; fortho mischiefs which must rcsuUfbmasuccessAil attempt 
paitirularly the article iNxaviA, for tho reason of the uon- to place the groat question of Revelation upun a false basis, 
introduction of that wonl. The case of ^ose who now ondeavour to impede the pro- 

Among the many ubsunlities which have arisen out of a gress of geology is so similar in its fuudameutal points to 
misapprehension of the laws of motion, is the attempt to thatuf the former labourers to the same effect in the field of 
di^Mver what is called a perj)etual motion , or a machine astronomy, that tho circulation of some account of tbelatlor 
which of itself would never stop. Tlio earth and planets will perhaps enable our readers to help themselves in form- 
nre such roacliines in their rotations on their axes; and we ing tneir opinion of tlic former. 

liikve soon that any particle of matter, unacted on by other When the work of Copuruicus ap|)eared in 1343, it seems 
mattor, and once in motion, is a perpetual motion. If a to have been considered as a mere attempt to demunstrate 
wheel attached to an axle could be deprived of friction (see the old use of this word in Dzhonstration) the mo¬ 
at the pivots, and enclosed in a permanently air-tight tionsof the heavenly bodies in a more simple way. Guarded 
and iwrfoctly exhausted receiver, it would also, when once as it was by Uie expressions of'the preface, it was neglected 
ill motion, be a perpetual motion. But as long as any ns a purely speculative trial of a strange and impouible 
friction or resistanou, however small, is perpetually retard- hypotliosis. In 1366 Ramusfffcof. Jfet/A.)simply reproaches 
ing the motion, it is obvious tbst thcvclooity, if maintained, Copernicus with the gigantic character of lus hypothesis, 
must he indebted to some external supply of moving power, anu says it would have lieen better to have taken one nearer 
To lake the case of frictiou, which arises from the rough- to the trutli, in a manner whioh implies that he thought 
ness of the suptHirts, sud which, indo|Kndontly of adheiion, both were agreod as to what the truth really was. Coper- 
may lie considered as a rapid suiv^cstion of very small julls, nicus jiiniseTf, as wo have seen, treated hit own ideas as a 
by which tlie roughnesses of the unc surface alrike upon reproduction of those of tbo antients, and in truth the ex- 
those of the other, and cnmmunicateaportionof momeiituin islence of such a doctrine os the uarth’s motion was per- 
to the frame, and finally to the eari h: to supposo that a wlieci foclly well known to all men of learning. Aristotle (in hie 
os abovodescribed could go on forever, with friction, would second book on the Heavens) states that Pythons and 
Ih! to suppose that there could be action without reaction, his followers placed the sun in ^ centre, on account of the 
111 fact, a perpetual motion, such as is intended to be made by superior excellenee whiiA they attributed to the element of 
the speculators on the subject, is nuliiiiig less than a fire, of which they supposed tne sun to be made. Different 
machine which will work fur ever without new moving authorities give the same opinion (whether with or without 
power; it lining not one bit lc«s ubsiird to suppose that it the reason) to Philolaus, Anaximander, Nicetas, Seleucus. 
would perpetually overcome fricliun and atmospheric resist- Cleantb^ Leucippus, Eephantus, Heraclidea Punticus, 
nnee, than that it would continue to supply the impetus and Aristarchus. The int^uction of Pythagqras, as a 
necossary to carry on the sawing of a plank or the weaving predecessor of Copernicus, is as rational aa would be the 
uf lacc. coimeclion of the modem atomic theory with the doctrines 

MOTION OF THE BARTH. The tlicory of gravita- of Epicurus; and much of the same kind is an assertion 
tion has placed this question on a footing entirely different nut uiifrequently made, that Cardinal Cusawas a supporter 
from tliat on which it was argueil, whether by Aristotelians of the earth's motion. This writer (j)e DootS IgnorantiS, 
or Opcmicans. Both of tho latter parties supposed the lib. ii., o. 11) certainly denies that there can be any centre 
existence of a fixed central body somewhere, which the first of the universe; for, ttys he, if there woe acent^ there 
of them would have to be the earth, and the second the would be a cucumfonnee, that is,a terminatiMi.to ^euni- 
sun. This centrum mundi, or centre of the universe, is verse: and his reasons relative to tbo esrth's motion are of 
exploded, and with it all tho systems, whethor Plolemaio or the same degree of foro» He is more rational in the next 
(^•pcrnican, which preceded the discoveries of Newton, chapter, where he explains that the apparent motion of 
But, as already noticed in Copernicus, (he existing smem other bodies may bs that of tbs spectator. Riccioli rites a 
preserves tho name of that groat man; the reason being, sermon of Cuss, which proves, says hs, that the esnlinal 
that its distinctive i^uliariiy is retained relatively, if not had come to a sounder opinion; for be speaks of God’s 
sbholutoly, namely, tut the planets all move round tho sun, angels or intelligences mofii^ the lun andsters. Nothing 
or round a point near to the sun. But it is added to the can better illustrate, in our opinion, tbe.iiguxwntt agsinst 
real CiiiKirnican system, that sun, planets, and all, may be, Riccioli and bis prodeoeason: when the otrdloal is writing 
and probably are. m motion; the translatioo, at it is ewed, for men of eeienoe, he adwioe^ after his fb^on, the doe- 
of the whole system being very nearly rectilinear, tud the trine of tbs earth’s motion; when he is writing exciteCioDS 
curvature, if any, arising from the attrection of the fixed (not exeroitations, u Rio^l eayi) to raligie|U foaUnfp he 
sUia Nothing but a long cuorso uf observation can settle speaks uf God's worka in a manner whleh penons in geae- 
tbis last part of tho question. ridundentood: inconfoundingthepranelnrofraligionwith 

In approaching tho old contrvvorsy on the motion of the the philosopher, Riccioli made usual error of his day. 


i 
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and only repeated.hia own mode of treating Moses, Isaiah, 
and the writer of Job. But it would ha?e been ^tter to 
have argued by analog, that if either of the latter had 
written a professedly philosophical work, he mi^bt, whatever 
appears to the oontrary from his roligious writmga, have ad* 
mitted tbe motion of the earth. 

Copomicus had no predecessor as a matbematical tea* 
■oner upon the qneation. Tho first continental followers of 
the new system were Rheticus, Reinbold, Moestlinus tbe 
instructor of Kepler, and Urstitius, who was probably the 
instructor of Galileo. In 15S6 appeared in England tbe 
* Castle of Knowledge,’ by Recorde [RacoaoB, Robsbt], in 
which a cautious and implied avowal of Copernican princi¬ 
ples is made, and also the Ephemeris of John Field, 
expressly computedflrom Copernieus and Rcinhold. John 
Dec andhispupilThomisDiggesCsonof Leonard) were both 
avowed Copemicans: the first absolute defence of tbe sys¬ 
tem is contained in tho appendix to the ‘ Prognostication 
Everlasting,’ &c. of Leonard Digges, republish^ by Tho¬ 
mas Digges (who added tbe appendix) in IA94. This ap¬ 
pendix is called'APorflt Description of the Cksloitial Orboi, 
accor^ng to tbe most Ancient Doctrine of tbe .Pythago¬ 
reans ; lately rouiued by Copernicus, and by Geomctricall 
Demonstrations approura.’ We shall iiuote ftom this work 
tho account (in modern spelling) of ' what reasons moved 
Aristotle and others that followed him to think the earth 
to rest immoveable as a centre to tbe whole world.’ 

'The most effectual reasons that they produce to prove 
tho earth’s stability in tbe middle or lowest part of the 
world is that »f Gravity and Levity. For, of all other, the 
ulemeiit of the earth (say they) is most heavy, and all the 
ponderous things are carricil into it, striving fes it were) to 
swiiy even down to the inmost part thereof. For tho earth 
being round, into the wliicb idl weighty things on every 
side fall, making right angles on tbe superficies, pass to the 
centre, seeing cvei^ right line that fallelh perpendicularly 
upon tho iioruou in that ploco whoro ittoueneth the oarth, 
must needs pass by the cuntre. And those things that are 
narrie<l toward that iiiodium,’ or middle point, ‘it is likely 
that tboro also they would rest So much tbetefore the 
rather shall the earth rest in the middlu, and (receiving all 
things into itself that fall) by his own weight shall be most 
imtnuvcublo. Again, they seek to prove it by reason of 
motion and bis nature; of one and the samo simple 
body tlio motion must also be simple, saitb Aristotle. Of 
simple motions there ore two kinds, right and cireular: 
right are eilher up or down; so that every simple motion is 
either downward toward tlie centre, or upward fVom the 
centre, or circular about the centre. Now unto tbe earth 
and water, in respect of their weight, the motion downward 
is convenient to seek tbe cuntre; to air and fire, iu regard 
of their lightness, upward and feom tbe centre. So it is 
meet to these elements to attribute the right or strtlight 
motion, and to the heavens only it is proper circularlv 
about this mean or centre to be turned round. Thus much 
Aristotle. If therofero (saith Ptolomy of Alexandria) the 
oarth should turn but only by that daily motion, things 
quite contrary to these should happen. For his motion 
should be most swift and violent, that in twunty-four hours 
should let pass tho whole circuit of tho earth; and those 
things which, by sudden turning, are stirred, are altogether 
unmeet (o collect, but rather to disperse things united, 
unless they should by some firm festening be kept together. 
And long ere this tho earth, being dissolved in pieces, should 
have been scattered through the heavens, which were a 
mockery to think of; and much more beasts and all other 
weiglits that are loose could not remain unshaken. But 
also Aings felling should not light on the places perpendi¬ 
cular under them, neither ihould they fell directly thereto, 
the same being violently in the meanwhile carried awav. 
Clouds also and other things hanging in the air should 
always seem to us to be carried towom the weit,’ In bis 
answer to ^e preceding, Digges propounds tbe experiment 
which was afterwards urged (by those who bsd nut tried it) 
against Copernicui, as follows: ‘Of things osoending and 
descending in respect of tbe WMld, we must confeu them 
to have a mixed notion of right and ciroulori albeit it aeem 
to us right and straight, not otherwise than if, in a ship 
undur sail, a man should softly let a plummet down fmm 
the top along by tbe roast even to tbe deck: this plummet 
passing always by the straight mast leemeth also to All in 
a right line; but being by discourse of noaon weighed, his 
mpt ^n ig found mixed of right and oiicuUr.’ Prom hU 


preface Digges appears to have considered magnetism as 
the causethe earth’s self-sustaining power; an opinion 
carried further by Gilbert (the next English Copernican) 
in 1600, who, in his hook on the magnet, endeavours to 
deduce the earth’s motion from magnetic causes, as well as 
the precession of the ojuinoxes. 

Hitherto tho theological part of tbe controversy has not 
rnade its appeonncc. We must date this view of the ques¬ 
tion from the discoveries of Galileo. Neither in antient nor 
modern times have those who would bind over tbe sciences 
to agree with their interpretation of tbe Scriptures ever 
taken alarm at bypotbeses, until those hypotheses began to 
have facts in their favour. The incunsisUnicy is worth 
noting; for taking these objectors on thoir own principles, 
there may bo impiety (if tho Bible be a revelation of philo- 
sophy) in propounding a theory which contradicts it; but 
there can be none in stating the results winch follow from 
actual investigation: .the thoughts of the mind of man may 
contradict revealed science (if such tlieru he), hut the works 
of the God of naltiro can hardly detect feliolioixi in the 
God of revelation. It was Copernicus Uien, and not Galileo, 
who was the heretic, if heresy there were in the case; Imt 
the former and his immediate disuiples slept in iwui-e, 
white the latter was forced to sign a recantation. The story 
of Galileo is so well known, from tbe party use which h.as 
been made of it amongst us, as well as from the excellent 
account of Mr. Drinkwalcr (Bcthunc) in the ‘ Librarv of 
Useful Knowledge,’ that it is unnecessary to go into details. 
It has been a severe lesson to the Roman Culbulic chundi to 
beware of bringing its inrallibility to the practical ic>.l<ifa 
declaration in philosophy. We say the Koinaii ckurrJt, 
for though admitting that (he sovuu inquisitors who signed 
tbe indictment against Galileo aro not to be regarded, upon 
the principles of that church, os a final authority, yet llio 
sufferance of their decision for two centuries must be con¬ 
strued as the act* of a church which is jealous above all 
others of what is taught or dune by its ministers. The 
Minima l..e Scur and Jacquier knew better tbhn weran do 
in what state the doctrine of the earth’s motion was leflV by 
the process; their declaration at ibe eommeneuraent of tho 
thira book of thoir udiliun of Newton (1742), runs as fol¬ 
lows: * Newton in this third book assumes the hypothesis 
of tho motion of tho earth. Thu propusitiuns of the author 
cannot he explained otherwise than by making the same 
hypothesis. Hence we have been obliged to fmt on a cAa* 
racternot our otm. (Ilinc alienam coacti sumus gcrore 
personam.) But wo profess obedience to the decrees pro- 
muigatod by sovereign pontiffs against the motion of tho 
earth.* At the same time, with reference to thu reproaches 
heaped upon tho whulo body of Roman (^tholics /or this 

S rsccution of Galileo, wc heartily wish that all peraeculiuns, 
itholio and Protestant, had b^n as honest and as mild. 
There is no reason to doubt the perfect good feith of the 
whole proceeding; and, remembering that the tribunal was 
one of which Galileo himsotf admittM the jurisdiction, an>l 
supposing tho inquisitors to have believed they were doing 
Uieirduty, any less amount of severity would have been a pal- 
pablo respect of persons (for Galileo had powerful friends). 
Fur ourselves, we would as soon have been among tho inquisi¬ 
tors as in the portion of Galileo himself, if it be true that, on 
rising from his knees, after taking tho most solemn oaths 
that be * abjured, cursed, and detested ’ the doctrine of the 
motion of the earth, ho repeated aside to a friend, ‘ E jmr ei 
muove’ (‘it does move, fur all that'). We may pity, but can¬ 
not admire,cither party. Not to leave unsaid any pallialivo 
on either aide, wo may state that the exclamation of Galihio 
bos no very good authority, and that the inquisitors them¬ 
selves were not unanimous. One of them, the cardinal 
Bentivoglio, slates in his memoirs, that lie ilid nil he could 
to prevent the decision. It sliould also be noticed that thu 
prohibitiuni issued at the time were mostly ugainst works 
written in Itdian; we cannot help suajiMting that the 
opinion would have remained unsssailed if it hod been ex- 

* The Tswl povn ai<ut. npoa tho vhot*. bars hsen aodi'ntely nted in 
mattCM of VDltMophy. if «e raayjadsi'mm ths Eisatiliim laktubthit oM 
oTOslQ^ ll >* Um •eunUuK pruoT Uut sa sullivritf which lia> luted a 
tboiWBllrt rears wee all Ibe tinr enphirFd in ebn-kiug the pruKrei. of lIioBKhl. 
Then are eertaluly Me or two other inMai>eee,bat Uim win Biake muM of die 
uoierr douol kpow them. 

But the BiiMl emnslns applteatiou of (be can brum oa u that rre<|i>riilly 
mailebrthouiikuowawiltenehopabUahtbrlrMQireatdlaroreTieB. Tliem 
ssusrally aite the yereera’Iuaof Qelileoas a par^UI to the aeeterf ortlbiin-utTrr. 

f Mr. nriukweier Matee tlial both Covetnieu and UolQoo Tvmiua in ilia 
Index Rxinirgalortiii Ihr 1S28 whh ' nui neriaalar' to each. It api-Mn hoe- 
over tiu>t lbs omlniiNM end elirrallotiii with eUck the teatei auuiut woe al¬ 
lowed to be iMd wen teulod is lUn. 
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pmned only in Latin. The (question just ducuised wu 
settled June 22, lc.13. but this was not the beginning of 
the contnvuny. Tlie fallowing list of writings will Mve 
future reference. They are heMed by their dates:—1614t 
Scheiiicr. * Disqu.Math.decontr. ot novitat. Astron.;* 1615, 
Foscarini. ‘ Epistola Italieade mobil. terre;* 1615, Luniga, 
'Lett, sopral’opin. delCopernico1616. Crumr*, 'Diaput. 
de quot. telluris revol.;* 1618*1622, Kepler,' £pit Aatron. 
Copem.;* 1619. Lansberg (Philip), * Conni. in ^luotum 
term;’ also tracts of Ursinus. Campaoella. andOodenius: 
1619, Fienus, * Di». an Ctnlum moveatur et tom quieseat. 
1631, Morinus, ’ ramoti et antiqui problematis de telluris 
motu ot quiete hactenus optata aolutlo;' 1631, Fromondus, 
‘ Antaristarchus, sive Orbit tens immobilit;' 1633,'(^lileo, 
* Dial, topn i due mouimi tisterei del moudo, Tulenaico e 
Copernicano,* the prohibited work; ]633,Lanjtbcrg (James, 
son of Philip),' ApoL comment. PhiL Lansberg in motum 
terrm;' 1634, l^nut, ‘ Rosp. ad J. Lansberg Apolog.;' 
1634, Roate, ’ Confut. opin. Laoebergii;’ 1635, Linemann, 
' Diaput. math, adslniens mot. dium. telluri vi&dicandum 
oste;’ 1638. Wilkins, * Discourse tending to prove that ’tis 
probable there may bo another habitable world in the 
moon1638. BouilUod,' Pbilolaus, dve dist. de vero aysC 
inundii* 1640, Lieetus, ‘De terra, unico centro rootua, 
disp.1640, Wilkins (anonymous), * A Discuurae tending 
to prove that 'tis probable the earth is one of the planets j* 

1642, Gassendi, ‘ Epistolm dum de xnotu impretso a mo* 
tore translate;’ tracts of Deusingios, Morinus, and others: 

1643, Morinus, ' Aim telluris fractm, contra Gassendum ; 
1643, Clanmontius, *Antiphilolaui;* 1644, Poluccus, ‘An* 
ticopernicus Calholious;' 1645, Rbeita, ‘ Oculus Enoch et' 
Eli»‘ (defence of theTyebonio system); 1645. Bouillaud, 

' Astronomia Philulaica;' 1645. Christian, 'Diaput. de trip, 
mundi system.;’ 1645, Grandamicui, ‘Nova Demonstr. 
immub. terrs ex virtute magnelica;* 1646, Rosse, 'The 
New Planet no Ptanet,f or the Barth no Wandering Star, 
except in the wandering beads of Galileans' (answer to Wil¬ 
kins); 1647, Gassendi, ‘Institutio Astronornica;’ 1649, 
Gassendi, ' Apol. in Morini lib. cui Ain telluris fracta 
una cum tribua Galilei Bpistolis de Coiiciliatione Sacra 
Soriplura cum systemate telluris mobilis;' 1651, Riceioli, 
'Almogatum Novum;* 1653, Dubois, ‘ Dialogus .Theolo* 

? ;ico.aitronomicus:’ 1655, Herbiiiius, ‘ Examen Controv. 
bmoie,' &c.; 1656, anonymous, ’ Demonstr. math, inepti* 
arum J. Dulrais;’ 1665, rabri, * Dial. phyt. in quibus do 
routu terra diapuUtur;' IG68, Rieciuli, ‘ Argomouto Asico* 
matematico contro il muto diumo della terra;’ 1680 , Bian- 
chini, 'Dial, contra il syst Cuperu.;* 1682, Hegorlinus, 

* Syst. Mundi Copern, domonstr.’ 

The controversy ceasos to have any interest after the 
publication of the Principia of Newton. Even' to this 
day, we believe there are some who dony.tbe earth’s motion, 
on the authority of the Scriptures, and every now and then 
a work appears producing matbomatical reasons for that 
denial; tliese works, as ikst as published, after making each 
two converts and a half in d couiilry town, are hoard of no 
moro until flfty yean afienvatds, whon they ore discovered 
by bibliomaniaoa bound up in volumes of tracts with dis- 
sertatioos on souaring the circle, and perpetual motion, and 
pamplilels predicting national bankruptcy. 

W'e shall now recapitulate somq of tno a^uments igsinst 
the earth's motion, taking first the scriptural and after¬ 
wards the physical. 

The scriptural arguments are of two kinds, (^pgynican 
and anti-Copemioan. fur it must be remembered that th» 
asserteni of the earth's motion, almost with one acoord, ad¬ 
mitted the Scriptures as a judge of the controversy. The 
following are some of the texts and a^menta. We take 
them from Fienus, Fromond. Morin, Rosw. and RiocioH on 
the one side, and from their atatemenU of their oppottenti'- 
argumeiita, or from Witkia% oo the other. 

nidm xix., 4,5,6: 'In them bath he set a tabemecle 
for the sun, which u es a bridegroom coming out of hit 
chamber, and rejoiottii ae a strong man to ruit a raoe. Hb 
going forth is from the end of the heaven, and Ids tdrcult, 
unto the ends of it.’ Here it u remarked that the metaphor, 
wheru it exists, is explicit, in ' or a bridegroom,’' os a 
strong man,’ but that the words which apply to the aun's 
motion aro absolute aaaertion. 

E<}CletiagU$ i.4, &C.: ‘One generation passeth away, 

• Ths Pu MB lO f orH>Trtl». 

t LkUadefnintLatu uua; wv 4a ao< hagw wbvUiw it win yubUsIwdJa 
Ltta it tits taow Uw at sM, 


and another generation cometh; but the earth abideth for 
ever. Tlie sun also oriselb, and tho sun goeth down, and 
basteth to hb place whence be arose, iho wind goeth 
towards the south, and tumeih about unto the north.^ In 
.the Vulgate, tho laat sentence refers to the sun. 'Oritur 
sol ct ocoidit. et ad locum suum revertitur, ibique re¬ 
nascent gyrat por meridiem, et ilectitur ad aquilonem.’ 

JotkaOt X. 18: ' Sun. stand thou still upon Gibeon, and 
thou, moon, in the velluy of Ajalon. And the sun slooil 

still, and the moon stay^-So the sun stood alill in tho 

midst of heaven, and basted not to go down about a whole 
day.’ It was contended that the earUi ouriit to have been 
made to stand still, * if Joshua had been a Copemican.’ 

2 King$, XX. 11 : 'And he brought the shadow ten 
degrees Imkwards, by which it had gone down in the dbl 
ofAhos.’ Itaiah, xxxviii. 8: ‘So the tun returned ten 
degrees, by which drareee it was gone down.' 

ntdm xeiii. 1: ' The world also is stablisbed that it can¬ 
not be moved.’ Ptaim civ. 5: * Who laid the foundations 
of the earth,, that it should not be removed for over.’ 

Jobt ix. 6, &c.: ' Which shekelh the earth out of her 
place, and the pillars thereof tremble: which cummandetli 
the sun, and it riseth not, and sealeth up the stars.’ 

Job, xxxviii. 4. &c.* ' Where wast thou when I laid the 
foundations of the earth ? . ... Whereupon are the founda¬ 
tions thfTeof fastened? or who laid tho corner-stone there¬ 
of? ... . Where b the way where light dwellelb ? and as 
for darkness, where is the place thereof?* 

Tho Gopernicans cited ine preceding, Job, ix. 6, and the 
following. Pnlm xcvii. 4, * The earth saw, and iremblnl 
and Au/m xcviii, 7, which, in the English version, is * l>;t 
the sea roar, and the fulness thereof, tho world, and they 
that dwell thereinbut in the VuTgutc, * Moveatur mare 
et plenitude ejus, orbb ternrum. el uuiTcrii qui liubitant 
in eo.' Tlie Ftolemaists replied, with reason, that these 
texts cvidoiitly imply a violent and unusual motion, whilu 
all the others speak of stability as the common o^er of 
tilings. We look upon Fromond as, next to Riecioli, tho 
most learned and sensibleof the anti-movement party, while 
Lansberg is certainly nut the least of the Gopernicans. Yet 
the latter, to All up the immense void between Satnni and 
the Axed stars, stutos that it u crowded with spirits good 
und evil, employed in their vocations: the funner meets 
him by the following irgumont. By tho universal consent 
of theologians, hell b at the centre of tho earth: tho creed 
says that Jeaus Christ' desceuded into helland St. Paul, 
in Bpbeiiaru, iv. 9, that he ’doscended into tlie lower )inrts 
of the earth.’ The empyreal heaven, and tlie habitation 
of the blessed, must be at far os possible from hell; but the 
fbnuer tfps, by consent of theologians, at tlie circumference 
of the universe; therefore, says Fromond, the earth must 
be gt the centre. But Morinus outdoes the rest. From 
the ccee^ be says, it appears that Jesus Christ ‘ ascended 
into heaven;’ and from the first chapter of Act$, that 
he was ‘ taken up.’ It is generally thought that the hour 
of the ascension was noon, at which time, according to tho 
Copemieans, tlie heads of persons on the earth are towards 
the centre of the system (the sun). Consequently it was 
not an ascent, but a dceeeni, for to go towards the centro is 
to descend. I know, says Morin, that the Gopernicans have 
a subterfrij^e and a fkllacy, for they sav that the ascent was 
an ascent with respect to tho earth only; and he goes on to 
show what shuttling knaves they were, tor so direct a per¬ 
version of plain words. It b however but fair to the anli- 
Copernioan party to add tliat Riecioli, bv far the most 
learned of all « them, has not thought Morinus worthy 
of one word of mention iu hb hit* of writers on the 
sul^t. 

Riecioli ciiea the tbllowhig additional texts. Oenetit, 
XV. 12 1 ' And when the sun was going down,' &e. Gm., 
xix. 23: * The sun was tuen upon the eerth.' Gm., xxxii. 
31: * The sun rote upon him.’ xix. 14: “Ihe sun 

went down upon thorn.' Matthoto, v. 45: ' He maketh his 
sun to tbo on tho ovjl and on tho good:' withsoveral 
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ollicTS lo the unio purport. AIm Ao/mIxxt. 3: 'The 
etrth and aU the inhabilanta thereof arc diswtved: Ihear 
up the pniare of it’ lie a<I<U all the plac« in which 
‘ heaven above' and ' earth beneath ' are mentioned. 

The Copemieans, beaides the very few pasaages wliicli 
they could And alluding to a motion of tho earth (and that 
only an unusual one), Drought forward texla in wbioli 
iDitled errors eaUtj such aa the Uuaaic deAnition of the 
Armament, tho circumference of Solomon's brasen sea 
(whicli, the diameter being ton cubita, must have been 
upwards of thirty-one cubits in circumference, and not 
thirty, ns stated), and the like. To this the general aniwer 
wns, that there is a great diAerence between stating round 
numben, according lo usual measurement, and absolutely 
aawitiiig untnith. Riecioli however lays it down that the 
obvious literal sense ot the Scripture is to be taken, except 
whore it w manifestly false; that Archimedes had shown 
(he proportion of ten to thirty to bo false, hut that m one 
had octiially shown tho earth to move. Tbii watevidODlly 
conrciiient. but unfair; tho motion of the earth was tho 
thing in question, and could not be proved false by assum¬ 
ing a literal interpretation, which, (t was admitted, might 
be rejected if the earth's motion were true. 

UlK>n a review of the passages cited, it is clear enough 
that, if there be any astronomical system at all in tbein, it 
is that of an Immoveable earth and a moveable sun; while 
if there be no aslronomioal system, it follows that W^ar 
nul inns are adopted in the modes of expression, which w- 
present appearances without reference to thbir. truth or 
iuUchood. On one bom or other of this dilemma, all our 
modern Urbans roust be content to abide: will they go 
lack lo Ptolemy, or forward with the advance of science? 
(hii they sliow any reason why the astronomical system of 
the Old Teslnniunt should be rejected, and those passages 
uliich appear, to favour one geological theory rather than 
anoibcr should not only bo received, but be attempted to he 
riifiirced upon others by clamourt of latiludinarianism, 
inlidelilv, and all thoee reproaches by which (and fortu¬ 
nately, by which only) untoleiated differoncos of opinion 
ar^iinished? 

That the attempt to enforce a lystem of science dcriwd 

froiiLan interpretation of the Scripturea will signally nil. 
should bo taught by the bUlory of the past. Not oveft the 
Church of Kumc will ever again dictate on a (jueation of 
fact, and in l*rutcstant countries (and Catholic too, wq 
suspect) public opinion must and will support absolute 
proof against doubtful interpretation. The opponents in 
this matter arc, some of them men of learning, like Fn^ 
mond ntid Riecioli; others men of conceits, like Morin. 
The fiirmcr svizo the stronger parts of their own case, but 
they will And that it requires abetter foundation than im*" 
positiim of interpretations to boar the sort of support which 
the latter aAuro. A compact college of cardinals might 
more safely make the attempt than a miscellaneous party. 

The ilcciining days of what was called the Aristotelian 
philosophy had their span much shortened by the _^laring 
light into which it was thrown when held up against the 
results uf the philusopliy of Oulilco; and this not more by 
the exhibition of ihcFtolemaislathan of their oppohenta the 
Copemieans. Tlie latter were taught that rationarmccllanies 
must precede simple astronomy; and it is no 6X0^®'***°*' 
to say that not an inconsiderable portion of that power over 
nature which we now have, can be traced in its earliwt 
growth to the necessity of Anding stronger we^ons to 
oppose the dd system tbao were forged in the philosophial 
workshops of the age we have been considering. 

The physical argumenU of the time eoosisted mucK m 
supposing inelinatmns, propensitiw, and almost feelings of 
privilege and place, to exist in different lorfi of matter. 
A comet, says Fromond, is ‘ not such an obsqene ape of the 
planets that nature should have manu&ctured a sphere and 
a heaven for it tu revolve inand the proper pri^ of a comet 
wfts tho sufficient rtftson for one notion rnlhor tb^ tnotbor. 
Thcareuraents for tho oun** motion tnd tho ettWiitibaUy 
nty bo condonsod Qt foUowi* Arittotlo tnd Plolomy tiooH 
it; theScriptuTH assert it (FiemupuU then second); the 
heavenly bodies are made for man, and the servant eomes 
to his master, not the master to the servant; the natural 
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motion ofeaHIily bodies (os when falling! is in a right lino; 
a Iwly cannot hate two natural motions, tberefore the earth 
cannot move in a circle; if the earth moved, an arrow shot 
upwards could not fall on the spot from whence it wu* shot; 
the air, differing from the earth in subslaiiee, eaniiut bo 
moved at the same rate, consequently, mountains towers, 
&c., would produco a wind if the earth movod; a stone let 
fall from a height would not fall directly under tho point 
which it leaves; an arrow shot towards the east would go 
much farther than one shot toward the west, the Aral liaving 
the air with it. tho second against it; houses, and the earth 
itself.would be broken to pieces by so rapid a motion, u hicli 
liowever the heavens can bear, being made of iron. aecorU- 
irtg lo Somer, white the earth is soft and friable; the 
immehsity of the distance which must exist between the 
orbit of Saturn and the Axed stars, if the whole orbital mo¬ 
tion of the earth produce no elTect u|x)n the latter; tho 
excessive ^ 'tie same supposi¬ 
tion; bc.%. ; 

The Copemieans contended ;^cra1ly At tlic greater sim¬ 
plicity of their systeni,upd llm incrsdihililynfllic enormous 
veloQ^ which the sphere of the Axed stars must have if the 
PtolciiMiehypothesnwere true; to which it was aiiswernl, 
tliat God ' doclh groat tUings past Anding out, and wonders 
without numb^;°thattho earth would corrupt and putrefy 
without motion, whereas the heavens arc incorrupiibte: 
aiiswer—that wind, fcc. gKo suflieient motion; that the 
most moveable part of man is underneath, since he walks 
withhis feet; whence the most iinworlliy Part of the uni¬ 
verse (which all parlies called the earth) sliouM Iw roovc- 
ahle: answer, that the Copemieans were absurd (as in fact 
U)cy were) for taking the earth out of ihe centre of the uni¬ 
verse upon an argument the force of which was derived from 
its being in the centre (or lowest jiart); also, which is theore¬ 
tically true. that, ifiho earth move, the head of a man moves 
faster tliaq his feet; lliat rest is nobler than motion, and ought 
thcreAire to belong to the sun, the nobler body :,onswcr, that 
for tho tame reason tho moon and all tbc planets ought to 
rest; that the lamp of the world ought to be in the centre: 
answer, that a lamp is frequeully hung up from a roof to 
enlighten the Aoor; that there is a cause of motion (mag¬ 
netism) in the earth: answer, that no Copcmicaiui had ex¬ 
amined the sun. or they might perhaps have found ns good 
causes of mAlion there; thi^t tho Hebrew wonl for the 
earth has a root which signiAea motion—which on the other 
side wu contended to apply to tlw motion of animals upon 
its surface. 

Such were the more common arguments of the Uincrni- 
.caoa; others muy be seen in a paper eniiilcil ‘ Old Argu¬ 
ments against the Motion of the Earth,' in ilio ' (Auhikiiiiou 
to thoi^anoo for ISIB-' We di. iioi charge every one, 
either of the Ptolemaists otCo|>crni< an8.wiili all the absur¬ 
dities above noted; but wo have not found one of eilhw 
side froo from such d prim allcmplsat a knowlftlge of the 
nature of things. Our countryman Bishop Wi!kms lm.s 
less of this sort of argument than any one except Galileo, 
and lie deals with the scriptural obieclwns in a very leanie<l 
and able moiinsr. Ho poiiiteout the absunlities inlu which 
the FalbeK had fallen by a degree of literal intcrpreiatum 
whfth had become obsolete even in the days of Froiiioi'cl: 
how^br iiistanee—Basil mailc the moon greater than any 
of the stars, becauso Moses calb iLe sun and moon the two 
gtoater'lighto; Justin Martyr and several olhers suppos'd 
vS vsst body of water above the starry Armament; SI. Aii- 
[irustin concludes the visible stars tu be innumerable; many 
^nthers assert that the heavens arc not round, but stretclicil 
fortii as a curtain; sojnc that the sea not overllowmg tbc 
land was not a cunsequeneo of the usual laws of matter, 
But t perpetual mirame; some that the sea is higher than 
the land, because it is calW ‘ alturo.’ translated hy ns the 
de<»i’ some that the earth is placwl upon the sea; sonie 
sa^nat: the stars have uDderslanding and spew.li, and, 
aeceiding to Origen. moral responubduy. All Uwse 
thing* faiow, either at once, or by the most univ^lly ad¬ 
mit!^ species of inference, from the literal wgniBcation of 
worth in the sacred Scriptures. These intcrpruttftionR 
vanish^ Brst; those wlw sailed round tho world destroyed 
the greater number of them; stid the abandonment ol 
them was acquiesced in even by those who would hare 
nailed the earth lo a Hebrew word. The earth itself was 
next allowed to move, when Galileo had established s me¬ 
chanical system which would reconcile such motion with 
tomsltial pheiwmeua, u completely as that of Openucua 
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and Kepler with eclcsiial. Tlic lime came wlien even 
divines might insist on this simplicity of motion in iltuatm- 
tion of the wisdom of the architect. Bui the structuru of 
the earth had not Itecit tnamined; consequently when the 
conclusions of geological induction began to appMr, the old 
method was ready, the texts were fortbcomine, neither 
was intcrprotatiiin wanting, nor those who would raise an 
outcry against the results of examination and the inveati- 
gators, tieeause the former would not agree with the inter¬ 
pretation, nor the latter be fettered by its imposition, ^e 
same course will be run, with the exception only that the 
enemies of free inquiry and honest statement are not so 
numerous nor so powerful as in the seVeQteeAth century, so 
that the offect will be less, both in extent and duration. So 
very slight havo been the scientific attaihments of the op¬ 
posing party on this occasion, that it becomes those who are 
interested in the history of the acieiiccs to take some mea¬ 
sures for tho preservation of their writings, since it is found 
that the purely theological works against the motion of tho 
earth aro extremely scarce, while only those which unite 
science, such ns it was, with thoolo|^, are now* in any 
degree diffused. 

If we throw away all the arguments whi^ wouffl now be 
considered fkntaslical, we shall find the sense of both sides 
of the controversy contained within very narrow limits. The 
strength of thcCopemicans lay in the simplicity with which 
they exhibited the colostial motions; that of their oppo¬ 
nents, in the then unanswerable Argument of the throwing 
up of a stono. Both parties believed that the stone of itself 
would not follow the motion of the earth ; at least such was 
the opinion until the Galilean philosophy was fully received. 
Fromond shows his penetration when he says that the Co^ 
pemican philosophy will finally be wrecked on this argu¬ 
ment: had ho admitted an altemativo, and assumed either 
that the mechanical argument would destroy the motion of 
the earth, or the motion of tho earth would lead to an en¬ 
tire change in the principlea of mechanical philosophy, no 
one would now have disagreed with him. 

Wo shall close this article with a mention of the actual 
proofs of the motion of the earth. 

1. It is difficult to believe, in the present state of mecha¬ 
nical knowledge, that any heavenly body is at i^st, and the 
burden of proof must )io upun those who iisaert rest, and 
not upon those who bulievo in motion, which a person in¬ 
structed in mechanics must do, until tho contrary is 
jiroved. 

2. If a motion cxistctl, a coiilrifugal force would aWso, 
which would produce an effect on the oscillation of a pen¬ 
dulum tried in different parts of the earth. [CxHTRivuctaL' 
Fokce; PKifouLUH.] Such an effect is found to bo pro¬ 
duced corresponding to that which should be produced by 
the earth’s rotation; nor havo those who deny that rotation 
ever produced any explunalion of the phenomenon. 

3. An experiment DOS been tried, which it will be wortli 

while to describe, and which Delambro says hod ‘ a so’t'l eff 
success.' When we say that a stone let fall from the top of 
a high tower should fall prccisdy under the point from 
which it started, wo say that which nu^t not to bo per¬ 
fectly true; Uie reosuiiu as follows:—^Tno starting-point of 
the stone, being at a mater distance fTdm tbo centro than 
tho point directly under on the earth, describes a somewhat 
larger cin'le, and moves a little quiekdr. The stone there¬ 
fore at tho commencement of its fell has a Motion from 
west to cast, a little more rapid than the under point of tho 
earth. The resistance of the air, though it exists witl^ 
respect to the fell of the stone, does not exist with respect fp 
the motion from west to east, since the air, earth, ahd stono 
are carried together: consequently the stdne should fell a 
little cost of the foot ef the tower, ^is experiment was 
tried at Bo1<ma by Guglielroini, who published his results 
in a work railed ‘ De Motu Term diumo,’ Bologns^ 1 7ft2; 
it was repented at Hkmbarg: (He heights were resp^ivoiy 
241 and 233 feet (French). . 

In every instance the prqected body fell a fraction of an 
inch to the east, and never to the wbst of the point directly 
under tho point of projection. Had this dmarture beaa ! 
an accidental eflect, it la inoredible that it should always i 
liave taken place in one direotion. Delambro does not 
state the number of experiments made; but if it were only 
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six, find if the chhnces of departure east or west bad boon 
equal, it would have been 63 to I against tbo departure 
being always in one direction. In the last two proofs we 
arc mado to perceive the earth’s rotation, by phenomena 
wliich cun be explained on no other hypothesis that ia worth 
consideration. 

4. We perceive the oarth’a orbital motion only in tho 
phenomenon of Abkrbation, from which o:ie of two things 
must Ih) true; either the earth moves round tlie sun, or 
light does not move in a straight line; and what b more, 
the light from every star, in whatever part of the hcavons 
It may be found, changes its course with the position of the 
sun. The change, it it true, is minute, but it is os well esta¬ 
blished as it would be if it were visible to the naked eyn; 
and it mint be remembon^ that twenty aceuuds b not a 
small quantity when the eye is applied to an instruinciit 
capable of measuring one second. Were there no other 
phonomeuon by which to test it, the orbital motion would bo 
conclusively proved by that in question. 

i. The nett argument is analogy, which, thouuh not per¬ 
fectly conclusive Tuelf, lends a great ailditionul force to tho 
rest. The planets all exhibit motion noind the suii; lliis 
can be proved ; and tho only quustiun that renuiinx 
whether the sun moves round tho earth, flurrying tho 
planets round itself, or whether the earth is itself a planet 
movii^ round the sun. The planets also, in must cases, 
revolve round axes visibly, and there is no proof that anv 
one docs not. 

6 . Tlie last argument b authority, properly used, niorc 
are many who do not know enough of the subject to iIcckU' 
even between Newton and the worthy Frondimaii. whose 
name it is unnecessary to mention, who thinks lie proves 
tlie planets to ^ reflections of the sun upon the polar ice. 
and tlio southern hembphere of stars to be a reflection <>f 
the northern upon a very curious cryslol plane, but how 
placed We do not exactly know. With such (lersons im- 
thority must decide, if there be any decision at ail in llioir 
minds; and it is of some importance to them to know whut 
sort of authority they trust to. The argument from authority 
maybe thus summed up:—1. Tho motions of the hoaver-ly 
bodies are irregular, particularly those of the moon, wIiicL, 
when closely examined, exhibit irregularities, the cycles of 
which ifever were determined from observation alone. 2 . 
At the time when tho controversy about the earth’s motion 
took place, the time of the moon’s transit over the muridiun, 
fur instance, could not be predicted within several minnlos. 
3. By means of the labours of Newton and his successors in 
theory, and Flamsteed and his gucressors in observatiun, 
the prediclion now rarely dilTors from the re.siilt by inure 
t^an half a second of time. 4. It has liecn the unanimous 
' opinion of those concerned in bringing astronomy to tins 
state, nut merely that the earth bos a motion both of rota¬ 
tion and orbital progression, but that the proofs are such 
as to leave no doubt whatsoever on the subject; nor is it 
in history that any person who waa mathematician enough 
to read the writings of Newton ever entertained any hesitn- 
iion ufwn the aulneot. 

MOTIONS OF PLANTS are phenomena connected 
with specific vital furcoa, and not capablu of explanation 
upon any known principle. As they are very common, hut, 
excepting in a few cases, usually overlooked, it is necessary 
to notice (heir existence. Locomotion, that is. the power of 
transporting themselves wholly from one place to another, 
is a property assigned to animals as one of the most obvious 
-ebanictersof the kingdom to which they belong, and ia stated 
not to occur among planta; nevertheless locomotion in its 
exact aense does occur among some of the lower plants. 
Amongst Onfervte is a genua named Oscillatoria, consist¬ 
ing of green articulated filaments, deriving dioir name from 
tho oscillating motion obaeivable in them; these plants not 
only move their limbs, but shift their station with some ra¬ 
pidity; for example, if i patch of them is placed in water 
tn a plala, and aliluk bell-glass Is inverted over thorn in 
such a manner that its edges do notquite touch tbo plate, the 
Oacillatorias will remove from whoro they were first placed, 
and glide out on the tide of the bell-glass which is exposed 
to light, ilie late (Captain Carmi^ol observed their 
motions wiUi great care, and sufficiently proved thst they 
were not owing to extertMl causes of any kind; espMially 
not to agitation of the water in which tbo Oseillatorias are 
placed. Ijot, he says, a small portion of the stratum be 
placed in awateh-glass nearly filled with water, and covered 
with B ciroulai film of talc, to that ita edge may touch tho 
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glass i tlio water will bo rendered as fixed aa if it was a pieco 
of ice. Tbe gloss may now be placed under the microscope, 
and the osciUation of the filaments viewed without risk of 
disturbance from the agitation of the water. By following 
tliis course, it will bo speedily percoivetl that the motion 
in question is onlircly independent of that cause. The 
action of liKlit, as a cause of motion, cannot be directly 
dispruvcil, because we caunot view our specimens in 
the dark; but indirectly there is nothing easier. If a 
wiitvh-glasii, charged as above, be hud aside for a night, it 
w ill bo ruuiiil that, by the next morning, not only a consi- 
dcmblc nuliation has taken place, but that multitudes of 
the niumciits havu entirely cscaiied from the stratupi, both 
inihcntiiig motion indepeudent of light. Rapidity of growth 
will show Itself in a prolongation of the filaments, but will 
not account for this oacillatiou to the right and left; and 
still loss for their travelling, in the course of a fow hours, to 
t he distance of ten limes their own length from the stratum. 
Tins lu.st is a kiud of oiotiun almesi unexampled in thu to* 
getuble kingdom. 

Aiiolhor kind of lecomolioii has been seen in tho ropro- 
•lui-livo particles ur spores of iXTloiu Confervoo. At u par- 
ticidar period of Ihcit life, thusu spores move about siKiii* 
tuiicously inside tho tubes in which they are generalod, and 
at leiiglh force themselves out into the water wherein thu 
inoihur'plant Ls floating. Once plunged in this element, 
thu spores inovu about with velocity, iii a gyratory manner, 
till llicv ronch a sliadcil place, when they fix themselves by 
ouo eiiii, produce a root, and lose all power of afteiMnolioii, 
so that sucU plants have locomotion when young, and aro 
destitute of it when old. Many such phenomena are 
known to occur in plants of the saiiiu luw kind of urganiza* 
lion. 

But while locomotion thus unquestionably opeurs among 
wnme kinds of plants, vegetable movomciils are more com- 
umnly confined to limbs, ill which they are visible in 
ditferent ways. A kind of uiutftn occurs m routs, although 
not perceptibly, except by its ufl'ecls. Many kinds of Orchi 
daccous pWits appear one season in a spot at some dislauce 
from that winch they occupied iu the previous season, and 
t lius apiieiir to travel; in such cases however the shifting 
of place is cilbetvd by means of underground suckers, 
uniiualiy formed by the |iaront. which project^ them to a 
rvriiiiu distance from herself, and then iwnshes. The 
cuimi, or bulbs, as they ore called, of many Iridacuous 
plants exhibit lUu samo kind of properly, raising themsulvek 
upwards year after year, so that ii originally buried some 
inches under ground, ibuy at last travel upwards into the 
air; this is cilected by each curinus forming a bud at its 
apex, which bud grows into a new eurmus and kills its 
parent, lurming a new cormus at its own apex, and then 
perishing iu its turn. This power of rising upwards is 
possessed in a roost singular manner by palms, but in those 
plants lakes place iu a diflurent way; some palm'trees, 
which originally had their stem resting by its base on tho 
surface of tho ground, force it upwards by protruding tho 
bases of their roots, till at last a kind of plinth is formed of 
many irregular arches, upon which the column or trunk of 
thu palm-tree is upheaved. A case of this kind is men¬ 
tioned by M. I’oitcau, in the ‘ Annals of the Horticultural 
Society of Paris.’ vol. iv., p. 4, f. 16, where the arches of the 
roots were high euough to allow a man to pass beneath 
them. Here it is ovioent that (b« elevation of tho trunk is 
caused by some special power of extension inlheroot^ which 
exercise that power in the direction of least resistance, 
namely, of the air, rather than of the solid earth. 

The phenomena of flowers’ unfolding or closing under 
sunshine, of which everybody is aware, are strictly refer- 
tible to the class of vegetable motions, idtbough as these 
occurrences may be owing to some irritation exercised upon 
tho tissuo by light, they ouglH perhaps to be considered of 
a class essentially distinct from tbo preceding, where mo¬ 
tion takes place by on inberunt power of the speciM, inde¬ 
pendent of external slimulantt. With the uqfolding and 
closing of floven must also bo arrang^ those singular iqo- 
tioDs in tho parts of fructification which occur upon their 
Iwiug touched: if tho fllamenta of tho barberry are irfitatad, 
they rise up and strike the anthers against the stigma; if 
sexual column of stylidium, wbieh is bent pver QM side 
of the flower, is touched, it swings over insUntly to the 
othor side. Several cases of this power of motion occur in 
Otcbidoceu: if the caudieula of the pollen massM of Cata- 
setun is disturbed. U springs up so violei^Uy fs to seperate 


itself from the column on which it grows, and to dart to a 
consideruble distance. A very singular insiunca of motion 
in the flowers of another plant of this kind, growing in tlie 
Swan River Colony, has beou described by Mr. Drum- 
moiui {Gardeneri Gazeiie, vol. xiv., p. 428). The lower 
lip, ho says, in which the anthers are placed is a boat- 
shaped box; the upper lip,which he suppu&cs to be tho stigma, 
forms a lid which exactly fits it; tho hinge on which tlw 
lid moves springs fturo tho upper port of the flower, snd is 
attached to its centre ; and when it opeiiR, the upper part 
turns round within the box, rouics out at the bottom, turns 
up and back; so that when fully ex|>auded it stands fairly 
over the llowcr. Tim moment a small insect toucha the 
point of tlie lid, it make a suddi-n revolution, brings in the 
I>oint of the lid at tlie liotloin of ihn box, so that it has to 
pass tho anthers iu its way, and makes pruuiner any siaall 
insect which the box will hold. M'hcu it catches aii insect, 

It remains shut while the insect moves aliout; but if Ihn 
insect be not caught, tlie box suuli opens agam. Tlie plant 
lere imporfcrlly desrribcil is perhops a ^w^iet of Uuleana. 

Another kind of motion, more rekcmbling KiKiiitaneous 
action, especially as it is not apparently comiected with the 
Bjiphcatioii of stimuli, is that which occurs in the sexual 
apparatus of many planis at tbo period of iinpregnalion. 
In Arraeria at this time a short column below tho stigmata 
lengthens, so os to closo up ihn foramen of the ovule, and 
at the samo moment the cord on which tho ovule is sus¬ 
pended slips aside and elevates tho ovule, so as to enable it 
to present its foramen to theroliunn; the same phenomena 
aro visible in Uapbuo l^urcola and other planis; and somrv 
lliiiig of an analogous nature occurs in /ygiiemata, which 
at the period of fructification bring themselves together 
and eifect a kind of spontaneous vegetable copulation. 
Tlia must striking phenomena of this nature occur how¬ 
ever in Asclepiaiioccs, which have their pollen grains 
closely packed in baga, from which it would seem that there 
is no escape: at the period of impregnation, dach of these 
pollen grains projects ouo tube from its side, and these 
tubus alt direct thomsclvos spontaneously towards a thin 
spuoe on the side of tbo bag that holds them. Piercing this 
bag, they succeed iu extr^ting themselves and reaching 
the vicinity of tltc stigma, but aro still at some distance Irora 
it; they then direct themselves towards that organ, and 
succeed in reaching it, wherever it may be, cillier by di¬ 
recting .themselves at right angles, or a<)wn«.-(ids, or even 
upward^ as the peculiar structure and location of the 
stigma may require. 

Ill the Sensitive plants, various species of Mimosa, espe¬ 
cially M. pudico, the leaves fold up on being lonciied, 
and this so slowlv, that it is easy to perceive (hat the 
fobliug is ufibeted uy the gradual communication from leaf¬ 
let to leaflet, of tho shuck producud by the touch: if a 
portion of the end of one of tlie leaflets of tho Mimosa is 
cut off, the wliolu of (he leaflets of that pinna gradually fold 
up, ouo alter the other, from the point to the base; then the 
neighbouring pinns will fold up their leallets from the base 
to tho poinC and presently the petiole itself will suddenly 
bow itself down; whereupon tho folding up of tlie remain¬ 
der of the pinnswill taae place: sometimes, alter a little 
space, the leaves above anu below will also close up. all 
under the influence of the one original iqjury. These 
curious phenomena have been wulc/icd with care by Du- 
trochet, m whose little book. ‘ Sur la Motililfi dcs Plantes,’ 
u long ond parlicular account of the phenomena will bo 
found? Many other plants possess tliis kind of sensitive 
power in their leaves: Sm\thia setuitiva, Aisebynomone 
Bcnsitiva, Porlicria hygrometrica, Bionhytum scn.«itivum, 
are wcll-kiiowii eases; and it is recorilod tliat in Senegal 
there grows a plant which the natives cull by a name equi¬ 
valent to ‘How d’ye do?* as if it offeredafricndly salutation 
by its bowing to those who touch it. (See De Cimilulle's 
l^yMioloxieV'-gflale, p. SSf, where several of the modes 
aro eiiuroeralcd in which Icavos having motion close up.) 
Tho * sleep of the leafi' that is, their folding up and droop, 
iiig at- night, while they raise thorosolvos and unfold bv 
day, nro powers of motion iu the limbs of plants, whieo 
ore doiibtloM of the same nature as that of tbo Sensitive 
plant and its allies. To thu same class also must be assigned 
tho fly-catching leaves of Dionsia: this plant, winch nows 
wild in tUemacshesofCaroUns. has a lest which is bordered 
with tt row of strong teeth, and when spread open, is sink- 
iii-'t)’ similar to one of the toothed iron traps when set sa 
uacd fur eptehing game, that is, it consists of two roundish 
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fiidcs, oacli furnialiol with a row of strong teeth. Near the 
inidrllc of each sMo (here grow three stiff bristlois placed in 
tile form of u triangle; if one of these bristles is touched 
by an insect or any other means, the two sides of the loaf 
spring lip instantly, the teeth cross each other, and the 
insect is held so fast, that it can only be extricated by forcing 
i1k> Sides of the leaf asunder, an operation of some difficulty, 
so great is the muscular force with which tlie contraction is 
ellbeted. These moTemeiits arc all owing to a specific irri- 
lability resident in the moving organ, and must bo dis- 
tinguislied from the following, which takes plate, to all 
uppcarancc, spontaneously. 

llcsmndium gymns, the Gora-eband of Bengal, woa first 
mciilioned in systematical botany by the younger Liimteus, 
who speaks of it as awonderlul plant, on account of its 
singular motion. ‘ No sooner,’ he says, ‘ liad the plants he 
i-iisoi} fhim seed acquired their ternatc leaves, than they 
la-gun to be in motion in every direction; this movement, 
did not cease during the irhulc course of (heir vegetation, 
nor wcni they observant of any time, order, or direction: 
uno luullet frcqueiilly revolved, while the other on the same 
petinlo was quiescent; sometimes a few leatlcts only were 
III motion, (Hen almost all of Ihom would be in movement 
ut once; the whole plant was very seldom agitated, and 
thut only during the first year. It continued to move in 
tile stove during the second year of its growth, and was not 
at rest even in the winter.’ ' The irritability of this Uosmo> 
diuni,’Kiirnctt adds,’is never so great,cten in our best 
ijoiises IIS it is said to be in iU native climate, and its mo- 
lioiis here are very seldom so lively us these describerl by 
Limiffius. Warmth appears essential, for its movements 
arc always the must observable when the heat is greatest; 
that (hey are not attributable tolbe sun's rays, nor to any 
currents of air, is shown from the fact that the plant loves 
the shade, and that the motion is most evident when tho 
store is closed and the atmosphere quite still. These 
movements have more the semblance of spontaneity than 
any others that have been observed in the more perfect 
plants; for ibo leaUets, if held quiet between the fingers 
for a short time, and their movements thus prevented, are 
said immediately on their release to revolve with accelerated 
force, as if to make up for the time lust during the forcible 
interruption.’ De Candolle describes the motion tlius:— 
the leaves consist of three leaflets, two of which are lateral, 
very small, linear, and oblong, and an odd one, Kparatod 
from tiiu two others, much larger and ovul-ublong: the two 
side leaticis arc in almost cuiilinual motion, wtiich takes 
]dncc by littlo starts, liko tho smell hand that marks the 
seconds in a watch. One of these rises so os to mount 
iiboiit AO'’ above tho level of the petiole, and tho other falls 
on the opposite side to about the same distance; when tho 
latter rises, tho other falls, and thus a constant oscillation is 
iiiaintaiiied. The central leaflet also moves, but much 
more slowly, sloping first to the right, then to the left, and 
so on. 

What tho cause of these singular motions may be bos 
never been explained, and it seems useless to iniiuirc: they 
appear to belong to tbe class of first causeis concemiim 
which wo can know nothing further than their offucts. It 
is evident that they ore quite distinct iu their nature tVom 
such motions os that of a stem bending towards the light, 
ill consequence of the process of its solidification taking 
place more on tho side exposed to light than on tbe other 
side. 

If no mention is here made of the motions of internal 
microscopical particles upon their own axis, when floating 
in water, such as were remarked by Brown and others in 
pollen, and as may be found very commonly upon bruising 
plants in water, it is because such particles appear in au 
cases to be starch, and their motion, however siugular, to be 
a physical rather than a vital phenomenon. 

On Motion of Sap see Sap. 

MOTKIL. [Granada.} 

MarrE, ANTOINB HOUPARDELA, wuborsRt 
Paris, 17th January, 1672. His father was originally a 
luiiter at Troyes, wliero ho possessed a tmall estate called 
l<a Motto, whence tbe somame of the family was derived. 
After completing his studies at tbe Jesuita’ Collie, be 
tunica Ills utteiitiou to tbe law, which be shortly after gave 
up to follow his taste for the drama, and to assist atapEivate 
theatre in the representation of Molifire’s comedies. In 1693, 
being then only twenty-onu years of age, ho produced at 
theXLdltce Itulien his first piece, entitled ‘Originaux/ 


with little success. Tliis piece has not been inserted 
among his works, but is printed in the 4th volume of Glie* 
rarii's ‘ TbtiCitre Italicn.’ Disappointud at his failure, he 
resolved to renounce the world, and retired with one of hie 
fViends to La Trappe, but tho Abbe de Ranc6, setting little 
value on the momentary enthusiasm of two inconsiderate 
young men, dismissed them at the end of two months, with¬ 
out giving them the habit of tho order. 

After returning to Paris he proiluced his opera ‘ L’Europo 
Galantc.’ which was very successful; in 1707 a volume of 
Odes, which, although much read, added nothing to his rc> 
putation; and in 1710 bis ‘Academical Discourse,’ auioilel 
uftiie kind.* 

The most presumptuous and extravagant act of I.a Motto 
was his translating the Iliad, without knowing u single word 
of Greek, and abridging tiiat poem with tho intention of im¬ 
proving it. Tliis translation was preceded b/u discourse, in 
which he ondcavoured to prove that admiration for the uu- 
tients, ami particularly H^ouer, was a modern prejudice. 
Madame Ducivr refuted this discourse by u tract entitled 
’ Des Causesde la Corruption du Gofit,’ to whiuh La Motto 
replied by his ’ Inflexions sur la Critique.’ At the age ol 
40 he became blind, and also lost the use of his limbs, in 
which condition he remained for many years, and died 26lh 
Dcramber, 1731. 

His works, induding his letters to the duchess du Maine, 
were collected in 1754, and filled 10 vols. 12mo. {Biog, 

. Unit),; Voltaire.) 

MOTTEUX, PETER ANTHONY, was born at Rohan 
I iu Nurmandy, in 1660 , at which place he also recciml his 
' education. After the revocation of the Edict of Nantes ho 
came over to England, and succeeded m establishing him¬ 
self in business, and kept a large East India warehouse in 
Lcodenhall-streel. Being master of several languages, ho 
obtained a situation in the foreign-letter department of the 
Post-office. His death, wMch wasattondod with suspicious 
circumstances, took placom the igth February, 1718, in a 
disorderly house in tbe parish of St. Clement Danes, and 
being tbe anniversary of his birth, completed bis 58lb your. 
Hii remains were interred in the church of St. Mary Axe, 
London. 

This gentleman so completely aeqaired the English lan¬ 
guage as to bo able to nruaucc a translation of ’ Don Quix¬ 
ote,^ and subsequently to write several songs, prologues, 
aii^'epilogues, one of the latter of which will be found at tho 
ond of Sir John Vanbrugh’s comedy of' Tho Mistake.’ Ho 
also wrote several plays, namely: ’The Loves of Mars and 
Venus,’ Lond., 1097, 4to.; ’Beauty in Distress,' a tragedy, 
Lond.. 1698. 4to.; ’The Temple of Love,’ 1706, 4to.; ’The 
Amorous Miser,’ a comedy in 3 acts, 1 705,4to.; also a poem 
on Tea, 1722, 8vo., with several French works translated 
fhim the English. 

MOTTO, an Ilalian term, shortened by somo of our old 
writers to mot. It means a word or sentence adilud to a 
device; and is commonly used, when put upon a scrull, as 
an external ornament of coat-armour. I'ho use of mottoes 
for this purpose is antient, and ts appended to a coat of 
arms they are frequently hereditary in families. In strict¬ 
ness, tho motto should bear allusion to oomething iu tho 
achievement, but in modern times tho taking of it rests 
entirely with tho foncy of tho bearer, and it may bo changed 
at pleasure. A sentence or quotation prefixed to anything 
written is also termed a motto. 

MOULDINESS is a namo applied to all minute fungi 
which appear in masses upon organic bodies. It appears to 
be CQUBM by a damp atmosphere and a diminution of light, 
both which conditions ore favourable to tbe development of 
those bodies whose spores or rcproductivo particles are float¬ 
ing everywhere in the atmosphere, ready to spring rapidly 
into growth whenever they chance to ml upon suitable 
situations. 

AU the flingi that constitute mouldiness are so small as 
to escape observation, except when from their numbers they 
form microscopical forests, and (hen they clothe the surface 
of the body wniiffi they attack with light patches of yellow, 
blue,whits, green, red,and varioiuother colours. Thespecics 
of these plants ace extremely numerous, and ore distiibutod 

* Ls Motts’* Msdr, eslbd’ Insid* CsMto,’ U iiMalleasil by Voluira (‘ Sitela 
■ULooifXlV.q MsasoT tbe acit lotorMtlBS of Unm «bkh had kepi Uieir 
plaoo ea the Mu*. 

t II appeen ommr.bjtha tiU*-pag« of as olUloa tC’Doo 
London. 1706,4 wb. Svo., Uwt MoUmii *■» ooly tbo pnUiabBT. a^ Uiai Um 
work »a* tissiUted by Nvsnl btad*, uil pttutod fee UmimI IMcbky, at Ui* 
Dulyhlo, UM* Britaia. 
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by writers oo fungi into many genera, chiefly belonging to 
the Hypliomycetuui divirion of the order, tbe combining 
cliaiacter of whidi ie, that the plants are flocculent, naked 
(that ia, nut encloscri in a case, or seated upon a peculiar 
I'eveptanic), distinct, but interwoven into a general niuas, 
which looks like n thin web, or a culloctiun of cobwebs. 

Oneuf tiio must cuininun is the AscophoruMucodo, which 
rui'ina a blue mould upon bread, paste, imd similar sub- 
slutices prepared from flour. This plant forms a Rue hori- 
zuiitul rubwob'hko lH.il,froiii which rise up slender branches 
terminated by an expansion which beats the spores. 



A<aiphun KuciHla, ver/ higbl* BWKaifleiL 
n i« « spntirvrotts nnuKh iriuns fn>m the bviugaUl bed; t li the lermi- 
nnliun uf a liNOch covered «iUi vi>vrvs. 

Another form is that of Pcnicillium, in which we Lave the 
same entangled tlocculuut bed. and a similar oluvatioii of 
nerpcinUcular branches: but the hitter are not terminated 
by a disk covered with spores; on tho contrary, they end in 
a jointed tuft, every division of which produces at its point 
a necklace of spherical sporules. 



l>ialalUuBi Tenleaitlun. hishlynuiaiM. 

srasteMOtaseloiUr of petvewlicnUr bnschM •prinrlBl upbea thslio- 

besd. wbloh icrnfs... &# hnncbM. 

Mouldiuess is occasionally produced by Coniomycetous 
fungi—that is. by those very imperJfectly organised species 
which have no flocculent bed, nor any special part on which 
the spores ate gcuemled, but which merely consist of a 

series ofjoinU within which reproductive bodies are formed. 
Oftbose, thoTorulaCasei. found in the crevices of putrid 

cheese, may serve as an example. 

Many oHUese planU ore capable of hving under circum¬ 


stances that would bo fatal to any othrf form of vegetation; 
for example, Ascopbura Mucedo springs, up plentifully to 
paste poisoned with corrosive sublimsto. 



A Btorisl of ToriU Cstti. nty liixldr magaiSAl, oftoi Cstdi. 

Their general slatioii.is upon decaying nnimal or vegeta¬ 
ble mutter; but one species, tho Botrytis Bassisna, attacks 
the silkworm and kills it; others destroy housc-fla-s, 
which may be seen in-the autumn glued by theiw parasites 
to the window, on which they have alighted >n a senikorpid 
state. 

The following are the botanical names of some of ihu 
more common species of fungi that cause mouIdines.s 

/fj/dtxyjAtrra tfermrea (yellow, tuniiug blacky on the- 
dung of various animals; Afacor muenio (bluish black), on 
fruit, pastry, &c.; Eurotium herbariorani (while, yellow, 
or orange), uii damp plants in Herbaria; Clado*pi>rium her- 
haruin (green, turning black), on various decaying bodies, 
damp paint, &c.; A/it>ergitlus Candidas (white), very com¬ 
mon ; Asiiernillv'i g/aacus (blue), \x*ry commuii. 

MOULDINGS (in Arcliileclurc), any a^sembkgo of 
narrow surfaces projecting from the face of a wall or other 
surface and also advancing one beyond the other. 1'hey 
are bounded by straight lines, eitlier horizuntal or vertical, 
according to their situation, but tho surfaces themselves 
are plane or eurvetl, and if the latter, concave or convex, or 
else cDiupouiidcd of both forms; and again are_ either 
plain or curved. Sometimes indeed, instead of projecting, 
mouldings are sunA, as is (ho ease wlieu they form a border 
within a sunk punnel.for though they project with respect 
to the surface of the latter, they recedo within the guiieml 
focc of the wall. Tho mouldings within the paiiiicls of doors 
are of this description. Mouldings are employed as borders 
to doors, windows, and other apertures, as arches, in wi’iicli 
latter case they are termed arehivolt mouldings; while tboso 
forming tho imposts from which tbe arch springs arc coll^ 
impost mouldings. Tbe bases of columns likewise consist 
of mouldings. They are also employed to mark tbo hori¬ 
zontal divisions of a wall, both imernally and Mternally, 
and every member to which they ar» applied is said to be 
moulded. As their edges ate straight lines, their contour 
can be shown in drawings only by their shadowing, and 
by (lie outline which they produce at their extremities, as in 
the cose of a comice. But as this is insufficieiit, except tu 
afford a general idea, in working drawings and those of 
detail mouldings are shown on a larger scal^ and by means 
of a section through Ihcra, by wlucb their pro/i/e is a«u- 
rately defined; and upon a good profile, that is, one where 
the mouldings are well proportioned to each other, and 
so combined os mutually to relievo each other, and to pro¬ 
duce both an agrcei^le variety of surfaces and of liglit and 
shade, much of the beauty and finish of a building dependa. 

Mouldings ere distinguished by different names, ac^rd- 
ing to their pities, their sixes, or their situations. Thu* 
the fillet, tamia, band, are all plane or flat mouldings, tho 
only difference being that tho nrst-montioned is uarrowor 
than the others, and froquently is not so projierly a distinct 
moulding a* a space left between other surfews, or else n 
rim to a larger moulding, as to a cymatium terminating a 
cornice, fisc., while Itenia is the name given lo the broad 
fillet separating tbo architrave from tiie friexo in theGrecian 
^ric entablature, and band is applied to any still broader 
plane surface—thus if instead of dentils, in an Ionic or 
Corinthian cornice, a projecting plane surface ho left where 
they would occur, it is called an uncut dentil band. Thu 
corona (one of the principal members in overy cornice) is 
ulw a mere plria baud, except that it is occastuually ouncb«»d 
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in Roman arcbitecturo. Again lesser convex mouldings 
are termed baadt, but the longer mouldings of tlte same 
kind in the bases of columns aro termed tori or torusses. 
Tl>c cyma rerta, or cymatiwn, is a compound moulding, con* 
cave above and convex below; while the eyma revtrrsa, or, 
ns it is it'dinically termed by workmen, tlic ogive or ogee 
moulding, is convex below and concave above. The ametto 
is II mere hollow or sweep intervening between and serving 
t(i connect two moulding^ one of whicli projects beyond the 
iillicr. The ecotiii, or hollow between the upper and lower 
torus of the base of a column, is a moulding of this kind 
upon a large scale, and has therefore a distinct name as¬ 
signed to it, which also points out its situation. The ovolo 
is II simple convex moulding, so called because it is gene¬ 
rally carved into ova, or ornaments in the shape of eggs, 
within hollows. The ovolo of the Doric capital (which is 
always uncut) is distinguished by the name of echinux. 
All the etlier mouldings may be carved or enriched, except 
the eavftto and ftllut; the pnitem being accommodated to 
ihc surface of the moulding. I'he cyma recta, or talon, as 
it is sometimes called, is cut with a peculiar kind of tongued 
or arrow-hoodvil ornament. 

Tliesi! mouldings are common to both Grecian and Roman 
arcliileclure, but besides being more profusely applied in 
tho lallur style, they have this marked difference, that 
in Roman architecture the curved mouldings, whether 
simple or cum^iound, arc described by quarter circles, 
whereas in Greek tlwy d«»cribe other curves obtained 
conic sections, and oro therefore not only more elegant in 
Iheir cuiiiour. but susceptible of for greater variety. Some 
of them are also occasionally mderrmt, that Is, hollowed out 
below and beliiml, wberabv, while a greater depth of shadow 
is obtained, a greater sWpness of lines and lighincss 
of form are produced. Of this kind ia what is now distin¬ 
guished by tlio name of the bird't-beak moulding, because 
its section prwluccs an outline very much resembling that 
of the hooked upper and lower mandible in the beaks of 
some birds. In Gothic inouMings, undercutting is very 
eimimon, and hollows or recesses mure or less deep are fre- 
quently numorous in the profiles of mouldings in tnat stylo. 
The mouldings ure also for the most part produced by 
/-flayed or billed surfaces, that ia, slanting or turned ob¬ 
liquely from the outer face or general plane where they 
or.cur. In that style the mouldings are so numerous, and 
the profiles produced by them so uomplux, as to render it 
imiHR>6ible to describe or characterise tWm furlW. They 
aro however of the utmost importance, and therefore re¬ 
quire to be well studied and perfectly understood, for which 
purpose such works of detail as l^ugin’s * Gothic Specimens' 
and ‘Gothic Examples,’ MoUer's *D«)kmale.’ be., may be 
reeoinmended. One circumstance however which ought to 
be mentioned is that tbe moutdings all recede withm the 
face of the wall (like those of pannels), except labels, hood- 
mouldings, and others, that come under the gener^ d^mt- 
iiotion of iPeather mouldi/tga, because made b> project in- 
atead of recede, and thereibre more exposed to ruu and 
weather. 

Ill regard to Grecian mouldjngs, it remains to be observed 
that many of those which are uncarvei^ and thoefore supr 
)V)M!d to have been quite pbun, were painted with aome orna- 
nicntal pnttem, and that not unfrequendy in the most 
brilliant ivloun. But this singular mode of decoration is 
treated more at length in tbe artiolo P 0 X.YCBRO 11 Y. 

MOGLINS, a town in France, oi^iital of the department 
of Allier; situated on the right or east bank of the river 
Allicr, in 46* 34' N< lat. and ^ 19^ E. long.; 161 miles from 
Paris in a direct line south-south-east, or 176 miles by tbe 
road through Fontainebleau, Montargis, and Nevers. 

This town is scares^ noticed before tlm thirteentb cen¬ 
tury, when Rob«t, Count of Clermont, son of iouis IX. 
I St. Louis), king of Fnnee, and aeceator of the Bourbon 
fkinily, founded here an bo^itol. It owes its uame to the 
number of water-mills which were formerly here. It be¬ 
came capital of tbe BouTbonnuia, and the residence of tlie 
iliikos of Bourbon, one of whom, Louis II.. built a castle at 
Muulins, which Francois I. of France finished, probably 
upon acquiring posseasion of the Bourboonoia, after the for- 
fuiiure of tbe Constable Bourbon, in tbe early part of the 
sixteenth century. Of this castle there is onl^ a port 
reniaimng. namely, a square tower used as a prison, and 
aome bmlilingH occupied by tbe gendarmerie. 

The town u agreeably and advantageously situated in a 

fortile plain, on cue of the roods from Paris to Lyon* oud oa 


the bank of a navigable river. Tltc immediate vicinity is 
very delightful; it u well wooded, and among the trees were 
forrooi'ly many mulborry-treos, planted for Tearing silk¬ 
worms; thcHo trees Uirivcd oxccodiiigly, until tliu decay of 
tbe silk manufacture, consequent on the Kovolulion, led to 
their being tiugloclud or destroyed. Tbe town is on a level 
silo, and is tolerably well built. 

The hutisos are chielly of brick; tho fronts arc orn.imeiitGtl 
with figures formed iu black bricks, tho others being tod 
Tliure is a haiidKomo stono bridge over the Allicr, ubuvc 
700 feet long and more than 42 broad, with foot pavciiiuiils. 
It was built in the middle of tho lust century; immense 
(»st and labour were bestowed in fixing tliu rouiidatioii, the 
depth of tho water and the shining hanks rendering tho beil 
of the river so insecure, that four bridges had beon destroyed 
in tho previous century. Beyond the bridge is a fine avHiniu 
of trees, extending about two miles iu a struiglil lino along 
the road to Limoges and Clermont. Mouliiiseonlums sevenil 
pleasant promenades, and some haudsonio public fmiii- 
tains. Of the s()iiarcM, that of Allier is tliu largest and mot 
regular, llieic aro a handsome town-hall with a coloiiiiuile, 
and a court-house lately built. In the HiukIi of the Visi¬ 
tation is tho monument crccte'd by the Princess des llrsins 
to tho memory of her husband, the unrorlunaio Duke of 
Montmorenci, befaouded at Toulouse by order of Kiehelitui. 
There ore fine barracks near the bridge, public baths, two 
large bospitalo, and a small theatre. 

The population of Muulins, iu 1831, was 14,672 for tlui 
communo; in 18.16 it was 15,231. The chief manufae- 
ture of the place is cutlery, especially exccllciil scis-ara. 
Thi-se articles oro hawked alamt by women, who beset nith 
tho greatest importunity the traveller urriviiig in the town. 
There are aevoral establishments for Kninniiig cotton and 
woollen yarn, and for throwing silk. Tliere ore luanurac- 
torics of blankets, cotton counterpanes, woollen stuffs, uiid 
hats. There are tan-yariis and steam-mills for corn. Trade 
is carried on in com, wine, iron, timber for ship buildiup, 
coal, cattle, and raw silk. There are ton yearly fairs. The 
townsmen are distinguished by their kindne&s of manner. 
There aro coal-mines and quarries of limestone in tho 
ncighbourhooiL Il&rblo of different colours is fumid, hut 
is not worked. Moulina has several judicial and fiscal 
government offices; a society of rural economy, physical 
sciences, and arta; & public library of 18,000 or 20,000 
volumes; a high schoob with museums of natural history 
and physics attaehod to it; a drawing Khoo), and u coUcc- 
tiop of paintinn and engravioga 

Marual ViUars, one of the most eminent generals of the 
age of Louis XIV.. was a native of Moiilins. Moulina is 
tlic seat of a bishopric, of which the department of Allier 
constitutes tho dioeosc. The bishop is a suffragan of the 
archbishop of Sens and Auxerre. 

Tbearrondissementof Moulinshasan area of 1002 squaro 
miles, and comprehends 85 communes. It is divided into 
nine cantons or districts, each under a justice of the peace. 
The population, in 1831, was 60,837; in 1836, 9V,5S2. 

MOULTAN. [HiKOtTsTAN.] 

MOULTING. [Birds, p. 426.] 

MOUNT VERNON. fViRGiNiA.] 

MOUNTAIN LIMESTONE. Mr. Smith employed 
this term to desiguate tho calcareous rocks which underlie 
the cool strata in England. It is tho equivalent of the 
‘carboniferous limestone* of Conybeare and many other 
English geologists. Some German writers havu translated 
the term into be»-kalk, while in France the corresiwndiug 
version of Mr. Conybrnre’s title, ' calcoire carbonilSie,' 
appears to be preforred. [CoAt Fislds.] 

MOUNTAINS. Though tho term mountain bo univer¬ 
sally understood, yet it will be found very difficult to define 
strictly what ia meant by it. From the mule-hill in the 
meadow, to the gigantic Chimborofo, the gradations aro 
infinite, and no positive lino can be drawn bulwcon the hill 
and tho mountain. Moreover, tho name is sometimos given 
to a single elevation or peek, ea Mount Aitna, &c., and souiu- 
timos to a whole and oxtonsive cluster of eminences, ns 
Mount Caucasus. Isolated mountains are rare, and when 
tbw do exist are geoenlly, though not always, volcanio. 

The general dispoaitioo of mountains is in groups or 
chaiiu. The word group explains itself, but what u under¬ 
stood hy a ohain may not be so clear. When hills or moun¬ 
tains are so arranged as to form a lino or band whose length 
greatly exceeds its breadth, such a disposition, whether the 
line be ■tnt'bt or curved, ia eallod a coalD, and sometimes 
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B tMljie; though thelatler name » more exclusively applied 
•o llic lesser chains. Wo arc not however to understand by 
u chain of mountains, a single unbrokon longitudinal emi¬ 
nence. like that funned b) the cuunceted roofs of a row of 
houses. A chain of muiiniaiuK, on the contrary, ia very 
inegular uinl runiposcd of many subordinate parts. In a 
conijilcte chain there arc tlirw parallel or nearly parallel 
ridges j the centre one is usually the highest. These three 
ridges, though distinct, are seldom eejuidistant-from each 
other, an<l they are frequently united. From the points of 
jnnclioii, and from diffurunt parts of the outer ridges, other 
chains strike olT at various angles, and these in turn send olT 
other niiniticalions, which go on dividing and diminishing 
in height till the liut undulations are lust in the general 
Kiirfucc of (he plain. These diD'ereiit branches of a chain 
ha\o roccised various and very arbitrary names. Some 
divide the whole system of a chain into the primary, prin- 
eipii), pninordi.-tl, or great chain, and secondary and ter¬ 
tiary chains ; hnt ibesu names having now rererenr« to the 
or>lerof formation of rocks rather than to their disposition, 
though the latter rircnmsiance is greatly dependent on the 
former, they arc at present euiifiiicil to geological oonsideru- 
fions, and we ihcmforc say sucliacliuin or ridge is a branch 
of some other chain or ndge. Thus the Apennines are a 
hranrh of the Alps. Minor ramifications, when short, are 
culled spurs. Wherever the main chain sends off other 
cli.ains, tlio former is, at that particular spot, higher than 
clsewheic, so that between two consecutive elovetinns there 
is nn apparent depression: bunco the summit or ndgc-linc 
<<f the main chain is divideil iulo heights, which arc culled 
ji«‘ak«, donn's, htc., acconfingtc ihcir shui>u; and depressions, 
winch ivccivo the gcnonil name of passes, beeansu they are 
the places ubore (he passage over the chum from opposite 
tiilleys IS most inisily eiri^cfed. Thc.so passages or jiasses 
arc termed m tlic Alps, j-otlii in the Vyruiiccs, .and per- 
ti/ix in the Jura. They arc also called gorges or defiles, but 
incorrectly, for the gorge is properly the contracted )>url of 
a valley, and llie dcflle u very narrow passage at the foot of 
the inoiiiitnin--or winding amoiig.sl them. The ridge-liiiv 
of great chains is also irregular in breiulthas well us heiglil; 
it IS sometimes very narrow and sometimes very broatl, and 
in Some places spreads out into wbal is tenuvd table-land 
(l-angtlcld in Norway). Tiible-UiuU,or plateaus, arc how¬ 
ever not always of Ihis terrace form; they are not unfre- 
mienlly sunk, if we may so say. into the broad summit of 
the ridge, so os to Ihi surruinided by lofty eminences and 
peaks. 'i'ahle-Innd is nUo suineliuies ascended by gentle 
acclivities, vviihniit nny appearance of mountains. 

The valleys which are situated between the parallel 
ridge.'> of the mam chain arc termed longitudinal valleys; 
their axis and I'on-sccineiitty the principal wnlerconrse, is 
neai'ly parallel to the ilirccUoii of the <‘hain. The valley of' 
tl'.c klifnie above the take of Geneva, (he valley of tho 
Magdalena in South America, &c., may be taken as exam¬ 
ples. Tvi'o things have liceii remarked in longitudinal val -1 
leys: first, that there is sometimes so perfect a conformity ; 
between tho ru-cntcring angles on ono side and the salient 
angles on the other, that if it were possible to bring (he two 
sides into contact, they would perfectly correspond, so as to 
leave no trace of thctr'having K-en separated; and, secondly, 
it has been observed, that the side of tbe valley opposite to 
the centre ridge is tliu steepest. These observations are true 
as regards many places, but are by no means to be reoeived 
as universally correct. The other valleys, whose a.\e8 form 
various angles with tho direction of the great chain, are the 
rincipal valley.s of a country, and are usually designated 
y tho names of the chief rivers which flow through them. 
The valleys of tbe tributary streams whieh empty themselves 
into the main rivers are called lateral vallevs. ^ The terras 
upper and lower valley are sometimes used to denote tho 
parts of a valley os they lie along the higher or lower part 
of a river's course. Such then are the parts of a regular 
chain of mountains, but we are not to suppose that all those 
great elevations to which we give tho name of chain are 
thus regularly formed. Mountains are sometimes grouped, 
as wo have said, so as to present no appearance of s chain; 
sometimes the ehains run parallel, but wholly independent 
of each other; in some casos they radiate from a common 
centre or nucleus. Indeed nothing can well be mere Irre¬ 
gular than the arrangement of mountaina, end they diflbr 
as much in height, steepness, and pa^oular appearanm. 
By some (Bergmannl it has bMn imagined that in obainB 
running north and south the western slope is tbe most: 


abrupt, and that when tho chain runs cost and west the 
snuiliern slope is the steepest. But this is fur from being 
always the case, and General Andreossy has laid down as a 
])fineiple that (he sleep side of a chain of mountains is that 
which looks towards tho higher )>.irt of the general slope on 
which the chain is set. This opinion is doubtless belter 
founded than that of Bergmann, nevertheless it is iiut 
strictly corruei; and there seems reason to believe that no 
general law obtains on this subject. 

The appenriiiicu presented by chains of raounlains i« not 
only very different in dilToreiit parts, but the very same 
mountains when seen at a distance no way resemble llieir 
aspect when seen nearer. At n distance the ininulc irre¬ 
gularities are lost in the general contour, and the psirliculur 
shadows are blended into a uiiifonn tint. The fonns of 
rocks generally depend on their nature, and a pru' lised cio 
cun sometimes pretty correctly divine the Uiiier from the 

flirmer. These may either present the aqs-ct of iu-<-dh-i or 
sharp pointed masses, or tho siimioits nmy be domi--slia|>ed, 
or stretch along like a vertical wall, either eniiru or iKin ing 
a 1 ‘csonibluneo to ruined battlements and towers: s<>nie- 
time.s the whole inuio' is piled up into a sitc,x>ssioh '.f 
gigantic steps or terraces. Individual moiinlaius and hills 
also vary in form; those which aro volcanic ore gcniTully 
conical; others are round, oval, lumpy, suddle-liackctl, &c 
Mountain-cliuins arc the natural water-sheds (the dioofha 
aqtutrum), but-il must not l>o thence inferrvil, ax has too 
frequently been the case, tlmt all waler-t.Ue<ls are muunt-ain 
ehains. Tbis erroneous idea has cuvero«i oitr tunpswitli 
mountains win-re in nature not a hill is to be .-.cen. 

Another error is to regard tlic mountains of the earth .is 
so many connccicd chains, wliicli, by starting from some 
particular point, may he traced stretching and branehing 
continuonsfy over the whole surfai-e of tlm glolm. Thu 
fallacy of such prclonded coulinuity is evident from tho 
difference in the arrangement as described by dilftirent 
writers. The tnith is, th.it mountains arc scatifrcd over 
the KUiTacc of the land in tho greatest confusion, here iso¬ 
lated, there in groups or in chains; the chains l>eing in 
some places single and inde]iendcn(, in others coniieeled; 
in one place running in pornllel directions, in another inter¬ 
secting, crossing, or branching off at difleront angles; in 
some cases completely enclosing a oortaiu extent of country 
so as to form an entire and perfect basin, in others only 
partially enclosing u space. In one c.ounlry the mountains 
are set in the centre, or near ono of Us coasts, and in tho 
direction of tho greatest length of the country; m an¬ 
other, they are set across tho countrv'. In fact, thc<-liuin.s 
arc obscrvuil to be in all possible directions, both as 
regartls the points of the compas.s and the (n-mling of liio 
coosl-iines. Thus, with the exception of the .Andes and llic 
Rocky Mountain!:, the Appalurhiaiis. (lieGhuuts of ImliLi, 
tho Scandinavian Alps, and Iho Apennines, there is very 
little conformity between the direction of iuouu‘iain'ehaiii& 
ami the contlguration of countries. 

Mountains hove a viry important part to perform in iho 
general economy of the earth; they arrest the (lueting 
clouds, whose precipitated waters they store np in their in¬ 
terior and exhuuBtless reservoirs, whence springs are con¬ 
tinually issuiog, which unite and form those slreaiiis 
that fertilise the plains or, i-ollcctcd into migliiy riters, 
favour the (raiisporl of cnmrao«Iilu-!! ami faoiliiiifo the 
intercourae between the ocean and the interior of the lain- 
tinenta. The inffueiice of yiountnins on local climatu is ull- 

f iowerfnl, and dopends upon the direction in winch tliuy 
ie as regards the sun’s course, their height) their position 
on the surface of the globe, (heir proximity to or rentotenoxs 
from the see, the winds they arrest or give ))assago to, &c. 
Mountains have moreover a climate of their own. or isllior 
a great variety of clirailcs. Thus in ascending from tho si-a 
towanls tho summit of tho Andes, every kind of rhiinile is 
passed through as completely as if the truveller were to 
proceed from tho eq^uator towanls the polo. Ai an eleva¬ 
tion of about 16,000 feet on the Andes under the equator, wu 
reach the limit of peipetual congelation; and niouinaiits 
in that region which exceed that height have their sum¬ 
mits covered with ctonial snow. Tho line of poriwtual con¬ 
gelation is however far from being jiarallel with the general 
surface of tho earth. Itopproaches that surface as it ad¬ 
vances towards tho poles, but the laws which determine 
this line are still very imperfectly known. [Cliuatk.] 

Tbe limits of perpetual congelation, as ascertained from 
the stability of snow on tbe mountaios, are subject tot ary 
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witli 1 !m particular aspect of tlie mountains and oilier locol 
cintumstanccs. Tims, f^ncrally speakinj^, the inow-linu is 
hi|;h(Mt uQ the soiilli side of inomitamB in the iiorlherii 
humisphure, nml vice rm&; but iliis is not always tho 
case; and accoriUiig to M. J squomnnt, the line of perpetual 
snow is much higher on the northern than on tho southern 
8 <dc of tlic Himalaya mountains. Mr. Pentland states that 
the limit of perpetual snow is at an eleraliun of 15,80tf foot 
oil tho mountains of Vilcanota in South America, which are 
ns far south as 14° 33'. 

The fact uf the cold increasing as we ascend mountains 
is due in pari to the greater rarity of the atmosphere 
iu the higher regions, and to their greater distance from 
the radiated heat of the plains; nevertheless the parli- 
oular aspect of various parts of mountains as regards tho 
sun. and the conformation of the higher rallcys, greatly 
modify the cold of particular places; and a much greater ! 
heat is sometimes experienced in a liigh volley ihun is felt: 
in one much lower down. To tin's circumstance is due in 
part the seeming anoranlioM that are mot with in tho habita-, 
tion of plsTits, many being found at heights where they ' 
would bv little oxpKied. 

Thougli mountains are such striking objects, and, when 
conleniplated only with respect to their alisolutc elevation; 
above the sea, appear to be enormous protuberances on the' 
earth's surface, they are very inconsiderable when compared 
with the whole mass of the globe. Tho hahitahlc parts of 
the earth, at least those where population is most dense, 
and in wliich human industry is most concentrated, all lie 
within a few hundred feet uboro the sea, which may bo rO' 
ganlcd as a part of the true surface of the sphere. But 
’even the height of the loftiest mountains, which is about 
five miles, is only about one eight'hundreillh part of the 
F.acUus of the earth. In hooks of Irovels we often find the 
‘ iisUuco mentbned at which a particular mountain is vi> 
Slide. As nssertiuna of this kind are sometimes loosely 
•mudo. the following rule will servo for roughly estimating 
ilic disUiico at whicli a mountain of known height can bo 
Mini from the suriacc of the sphere; multiply tho square 
root of the height of the uouutain in feet by 1*2247; the 
piodiKt will bo the distancu in miles at which the mountain 
is visible. 

With regard to the heights of mountains it may bo ob¬ 
served (hat they vary considerably. Some authors however 
regard every eminence below one thousand feet as a hill. 
Riiicc tho application of ilie harotneler to the admeasure- 
lueiit of hoiglita, thero are fuw uiountains of any importance, 
in Europe at least, whose elevation above the sea is not now 
known and registered. A list of the principal mountain 
licighls on the glidie would fill a volume. It maybe suf¬ 
ficient here to give the heights of the principal peaks of 
some of the more important chains. 

ifurope.—Mont Blanc, Alps, 15,(168 fcot; Mont Perdu, 
Pyrenees, 11,283; Monte Coruo, Apennines. 9523; Lom- 
niia, Carpathians, 7062; Suoehetta, Dovrefield, Norway, 
8122; Mulhacen, Sierra Nevada. Spain, 11,678; Mont 
Meziii, Cevennes, France, 6567; Puy de Sanci, Auvergne, 
Fiance, 6200; .£tua, Sicily, 10,870; Olympus, Greece, 
9754; Vesuvius, 3932. 

Asia. —Dliawalagiri, 28,077; Jewohir, 25,747. These two 
' are peaks of the Himalaya. Mowna Roo, Sandwich Is- 
I lands, 15,988; Cbhir, Sumatra, 1.3,840; Egmont, New 
Zealand, 11,430; Holitskol, Altaian chain, 10,735; Ararat, 
.Armenia, 17.260; Arjish, Anatolia, 10,000?; Olympus, 
Anatolia, 6500 ; Lebanon, Palestine, 9600; Awatska, a 
'volcanoin Kamtchatka, 12,000 feet 

. 4/r{c<i.—Geesh, in Abyuiiiia, 15,000?; Peak of Teyde, 
‘riffe, a volcano, 12,180; highest pe^ of Atlas chain, 
lfi.« 0 l. perhaps more. 

'fco-—NevModiSorato,25,250; Illimani (the richest 
cold mou. *>^810 of Peru), 24.450; Chimborero, Andes, 21,600; 
Antisaiia. 18.136; C^paxi, 18,867; Pichinca, 15,031; 
Popocatepet ^ 17,720: Uielut four arc volcanoes. 

Rocky Houl*^‘°s, 11,000; Mount Vfuhinglon, Appala¬ 
chians, 6630. „ , . , , . , , ,, 

For the dct.'^ds of particular nhains and remarkable 
rominlains and w dcanoes see their several names. 

MOUNT SOR.REL. [LBicxsTKMHiRa.] 
MOURZUCK. EFk***w-] 
mouse. [Mtoi.**-] 

MOVEMENT, in .Music, a detached and independent 
portion of a composition ■ Symphol>ie^ convertos, quartets, 
•onatas, vocal picces.of v.arious kinds, &c., are divided into 


portions commonly differing from each other in time as well 
as in key, and every such portion is called a movement. 
Thus, the Pastoral Symphony of Beethoven roiisisis of fira 
inovemeiits, viz., 1, a Country Scene; 2, The Rivulet; 
3. Tlie Village Danco; 4,The Storm; 5, as &flnale,T\w 
Shepherd’s Song. 

MOVING FORCE moy be defined as force considered 
with reference to the momentum itjHroduces,in like manner 
as accelerating force means force considered os the cause of 
acccleratioD. Imagine a bullet, with a feather tightly fas¬ 
tened (0 it, thrown from the hand into a vacuous span;. 
The action of the earth will cause a parabola to be described 
[PaoJxcriLEs]; and as the feather must move with tho 
bullet, all the alterations of velocity (accelerations or retard¬ 
ations) which take place in the one also take place in the 
other. All forces ihen, so far as they arc estimated by tho 
accelerations they produce, arc (he ramc in both vases. 
But if we take into account tho masses of tho two sub¬ 
stances, we see that very different degrees of pressure must 
be applied throughout tbc same time to prodiicu iho vdorily 
at starting, and the action of the earth applies very different 
degrees of presaiiro to tho two. 

Moving force is applied to the cause of Momkhti'm. in 
the same sense as accelerating force to the cause of accele¬ 
ration. Apply continued pressure to a weight uf ten ikhiikIh. 
such as will in one second pro<liicc a velocity of SO feet per 
second; apply another pressure to a weight of seven (xniiids, 
such as will also in one second prodiicx: a velocity of 30 feel 
per second: the momenta produced in one second arc then 
as 10 X 80 to 7 X 50, or as 800 to 3.'>0; and the moving 
forces are said to be in this proportion. The folluning 
equation Is mado tho measure:— 

Moving force s mass x accelerating force; 

but this is on the supposition that a unit of acceleration 
produced in a unit of mass shall require (he amount of 

S ressuro which is taken os the unit of moving force. [Mass ; 
loUSNTUM.] 

The connection of momentum and acceleration are de¬ 
veloped in VisnociTY and Virthai. Vxlocitiks. It is 
necessary to remind the young student in mechanics that 
accelerating force is a mathematical abstraction, the con¬ 
ditions of all problems whicli actually occur introilncing 
aa data not accelerating forces, but moving forces. Owing 
however to the problems which usually come I’urliest in me¬ 
chanical treatises containing only occclcrnting forces among 
their data, or given laws of acceleration without reference to 
the masses in which acceleration is produced, nr the pressures 
which produce tbem, the learner is nut sufUcicntly rcmimlud 
of this. 

MOWBRAY, SIR ROGER DE. of Barnhougie. son 
of GeoflVey ^ Moubray.lord justiciar of lAilhian in the end 
of the thirteenth century. Sn Roger was toiil justiciar of 
Scotland from 1319 to 1321; when, having engaged in a 
conspiracy against King Robert Bruce, he was seized and 
put in prison. lie died here before trial; but, notwith¬ 
standing, process was led against him, and sentence pro¬ 
nounced on his dead body. (Fordun, xiii. 1.) 

MOXA, a word of uncertain origin, signifying any 
substance whose gradual Cumbustiun on or near the skin is 
j used fbr the relief or cure of disease. This melliod was 
I early practised in the East, particularly by the ChincKC and 
Japanese, from whom it was copied by tUo Portuguese; but 
having fallen into disuse, it wss revived by the French 
surgeons during tho Egyption campaign. 'J'be substance 
employed by the Cliincse is formed of the downy covering 
of tne leaves of the Artemisia Moxa (De Candolle): but the 
down of many other plants, or tho pith, may be used. The 
atalk containing the pith of thecommon sun-flower (llelian- 
thus annuul) is a very convenient means, when the prcparcil 
moxas cannot bo procured. Those us^ in Britain arc nil 
imported from France, and genorally nonsist either of a 
pyramidal or cylindrical roll of linen, which is mostly 
steeped in a eolution of nitrate or chlorate of iiotass. Thu 
siseofthis is generally about eight lines liign, and fnmi 
four to five broad. It is ignited at tliu one end, and (he 
combustion gradually extends to tiiu other. This differs 
from the actual cautery hy means of a red-hot iron, in as 
much os the latter produces immediately its maximum of 
effect, which progreiaively diminishes, wliile in the case of 
the moxa the heat gradually increases, and tho greatest 
effect is produced towards the ond of the operation. It ia 
alio different from a blitter, both in ita mode of aetkm and 
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ir. the stage of a disease in which it may be most advan¬ 
tageously applied. The general principles which should 
regulate iho use of blisters having been already explained 
[Blistkr], as well as those connected with the actual 
cautery [Escmarotics], the following observations refer to 
its distinctive charactcristies. We may remark that thu pain 
is not so great os might be expected, indeed less than often 
aitonds blisters, and that it is often borne by females and 
chiblfcn, or ot least boys, with tho greatest fortitude. 

•Resides the secondary cffeeis of tho local application, 
whicli, being of a counter-irritative kind, arc common to 
blisters and moxo, in tho case of the latter there is the 
additional influence of a certain amount of caloric. ‘ Caloric, 
applied under oertaiu circumstances and with appropriate 
restrictions, stimulates in a powerful manner the capillary 
vessels, causing them to contract their diameters, and to 
circuhito their bluud will) greater vclucity; and, either by 
this action on the capillaries, or by a direct one on the lym¬ 
phatics of tho part, it has also the power of exciting the 
hinctiuii of tho absorbents in a rcmarkablo manner. Tlic 
duvet eflecis of tiioxa arc seldom, if over, confined to the 
skin ; and if tho muxa be applied, through the medium of 
u needle, the caloric may bo made to propagate its inlluenue 
to any depth. The beiiullcia] influence of muxa, in reliev¬ 
ing or curing di>caye. apparenfly depends on its tonic action 
s>vcr absorption and capillary circulation. Hence it should 
bo employed in those coses only in which there exists a 
sluto of debility of llie capillaries and a consequent retarda¬ 
tion of ihuir circulation, and a diminution of absorption; 
and invuriubly avoided wherever there is increased oction 
or active inllaininalion.' 

To held the mo.xa over (lio port afTcctcd, an instrument 
has been iiiveiiteil, but a fxirtiou of silver-wire funned into 
a loop, surrounding the ejlinder near the base, is sufficient. 
The moxa may be applied in various ways. * It may be 
Used so us not to cause any injury; in a greater degree, so 
as to praduco vesioatton ; ami in a still greater degree, an 
osi-har, which may be cither deep or superRcial; or it may 
Im employed with tho ocuptincluro needle.' In tho first 
form. It IS biimt near, but not in contact with, tho part 
ufTcrtcd, and is often of great service in healing indolent 
nlcri's; it generally requires to be applied once a day. It 
is even usc<l in some chronic inllaminatioiis of tho eye with 
Miry good efiect. In the second form it is also to be held 
near the skin, and coiitinuud till a blisler results. In tic 
donlouri'iix of very superficial nerves this is somotimes 
beiicllcial. Tlio third uiudo is the most cotnuion, and for 
this the part to which the moxn is inlondcd to bo applied it 
marked out, and the muxa being sunounded with a pieeo 
of eanl-pnprr, which has been moistened with a solution of 
4’omtnoii salt, to protect tho adjacent skin, tlie moxa is 
ignited at the ono end, and the combustion increased, if 
nopcssary, by means of a blow-piiie. For tho cure of obsti¬ 
nate sciatica and deui>icatcd diseases of the juints a fro- j 
i[iient repetition of the moxa may be required, but it seldom j 
fails to give relief. ‘ When tho moxa and aeupuncturo I 
ncodlc are used together, a moxa of a proper size is to be 
perfurated by n needle of such a length as will be sufficient 
to reach tho scat of the discose, and at the same time exloiid 
so far froM tlic surface of the skin as to keep the moxa 
about ono inch from it. Tlic needle is then introduced, and 
the muxa is now put in a state of combustion, and the 
heat (liiiengagod from it is communicated to tlio needle, 
mill thence conveyed to tho seat of the disease.’ [Acvpunc- : 
Time.] Wlicn tho pain from the third mode of applying 
the moxa is very groat, a linsecd-mcal poultice will gonerally 
mitigate it. 

Prcjiidico against this remcily, on account of its apparent 
severity, has prevented its being extensively used, but 
almost ^l practitioners who havx) made trial of it can attest 
its efficacy. It will rarely be had recourse to, except in 
cates of a neuralgic or paralytic kind of lUoU obstitmey or 
painAifncse os to justify tbo measure; but in such diseases 
ji should not ^ overlooked. (Wallace, On the Action qf 
Mo.to.) 

MOZAMBIQUE, the Town of, is the principal settle¬ 
ment of the Portuguese on the eastern coast «f Africa. 
It is situated in 15° 2'8. lat. and 40°43'E. long. The 
harbour is formed by a deep inlet of the sea, five miles and 
a half broad and six long, which receives the waters of 
three considerable rivers. At the entrance are three small 
which, together with reofs and shoals, render the 
anchorage perfectly safe in the wont weather. Of these 
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islands, that of Muzambiqiic, on which the city stands, is 
fomed of roral, ia very low and narrow, and «rarrcly ono * 
mile and a half long. It is situated nearly m ilie centre of 
the entrance of the inlet. Thu other twu islands tloorgo 
to the northward and S. logo (u the seuthwani, lie opposite 
to one another, nearly three miles outside that of itluzam- 
biquo; they are of coral, covered with vegetation, but with¬ 
out inhabitants 

The north-eastern extremity of the island is occupied by 
tho fort of S. Sebastiau, which was erected soon alter the 
Portuguese took the place. Though much neglected, it is 
still a strong fortificatiun and capable of making a furmida- 
ble resistance. There are also two otiior small forts, one of 
which is built at the seulhum extreraily of the inland. The 
streets of the city are narrow, but the houses are gcnerallv 
lofty and well wnstrucled. Nearly in the middle of the 
city is a largo square, at thu eoslern cxln-iuity of which 
is a long and commudiuus stone wharf, built on an-hes. 
stretching out from the shore almost to low-water mark, iiiid 
afibrding at all limes an excellent landing for buais. Uu 
Iho three other sides uf the s(|uaro are the palace of tin! 
governor, tho custom-houso, and the main-guurd. Tlie 
palace is an extensive stone building, apparoiitly of great 
age, with a flat leaden roof and a largo square cuurt in llio 
centre. The city t.akes up one half ut the island, and to the 
south uf it is the Block Town, iuhahiteil by coloured people, 
whose small bambuii-huts, placed in the most irregular 
order, form a striking contrast to the lofty stone buildings of 
tho Portuguese and their regular streets. Tho coniilry 
surrounding the bay is for ihu most port uiicnItiv:>lo(i, 
except along tho northern shores opposite MozaiHbii|iic, 
where exiciisivc tracts uf ground arc under cultivation luiil 
supply food fur the maiiiteiiancu uf the populuiiou. Uice 
and other provisions are also imported br thu Arabs. 

The population, amounting to about 6000, cun.-isls uf a 
small number of Portuguese, and a larger nuuil^cr ofCuiKi- 
roens, uii apiKiflation given to tho Cruulu Porlugui'so «t' Cr.ia 
and the other Portuguese settlements in the East Indies. 
There is also a considerable number of Banyans from llin- 
du8lui>,but the free coloured pwple and the slaves vunstiiuto 
the bulk of the population. The commerce of Mozainliiqno 
has greatly decreased, and in recent limes it was chielly 
supported by the exportation of slaves to Brazil. In addition 
to slaves, only a small quantity of ivory', gold dust, and u 
fttw articles of smaller value were sent abroad. 

Mozambique was first visited by Vasco do Guma in l-l'Jti. 
who at first was received in a friendly manner, but became 
nn object of hatred as soon as it was known that ho ua'i a 
Christian. It wa.sonlyby foire that ho could ubtuiii ilm 
roquUile necessurioa and a pilot. Tlio town wa-i taken iii 
loUG by Tristan da Cunlia and Albuquerque, end us lno^l 
of the commercial places of that roast c\]H'riciiecd Iho .sanu! 
fate about that time, Muzambiquo becuiiio the ruiitrc uf 
the Portuguese possessions in those seas, and the scat of it 
vicoroy, to whom all other governors in Africa were snhordi- 
naie. As lung as tho Portuguese rvioaiiiud in pusse.^siim uf 
their extensive conquests in Indio, Mozambique and liio 
other settlements on the coast wore m a nourishing stale, 
but they bugan to dcclino in the seventeenth rentury, ami 
hove continued to decline ever since. The goi'rriiur of 
Mozambique has still the supreme aulliuriiy over all the 
Portuguese scttlcmciils from Cape Didgadu on the iiuriii to 
Dalogoa Boy on tho south. He remains only three years in 
uflico, and is then promoted 'o soinu other government. 

(Owen’s Narrative qf Voyages In exjilore the S/ionK of 
Affico, Arabia, aiid Madagasctir: and Prior's I'jyaai’ 
along the Eastern Coast of ^rico-S 

MOZ^VMBIQUE.TIIK CO.VST OF. is a term nse.l to 
designate that portion of the eastern coast of Africa wliich 
is situated between Capo Delgado (lb° 41' S. lut. and 
40° 34' E. long.) on the north, and the northern mouth 
of the river Zambesi (17* 30' S. lat. and 33“ E. lijntf.) 
on tho south, constituting tho western siJo of the wide 
strait by which tho island of Modagascar is sopnrntoil from 
the mainland of Africa, and which is calletl the Channel of 
Mozambique. 

Tliough this country lies along a sea frequently navigated 
by vessels sailing to the East Indies, and though the Portu¬ 
guese have had settlements on it for more than three cen¬ 
turies, the country is very little known os regards its prin¬ 
cipal features, with the exception of the coast-line, wliioii 
was surveyed by British officers in 1823 und iai l. The 
Porttieuose have several forts along this coast, but liiuir 
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■uthority Iiardly anywhere extends more than ten miles in¬ 
land, and in many planes it is not even acknowledged on 
the stioros. The interior is inhabited by a peaceful but 
powerful and brave nation, the Makawas, who maintain a 
I'ommereial intercourse with the Portuguese, but do not 
permit them to visit their country. 

The narrow beach is generally lined by a shore from 
twcivo to UAecn feet high, covered with bushes, and com¬ 
posed of sand. This strip of elevated ground aeemt to be 
of moderate width, nud behind it extends a plain dotted 
with clumps of trees on some elevated mounds. This plain 
is 0 morass of great extent and considerable depth, and is 
impassible, being covered with grass nearly six feet above 
ihu water. Between it and the sand-hills is a narrow strip 
of dry land covered with jungle, the haunt of elephants, 
hippopotami, deer, lions, and tigers. Along the course of 
the numerous rivers the country is higher and drier; it U 
also generally covered with forests, wliilst along the sea¬ 
shore trees arc scarce, and grow |)rincipaUy on the water’s 
edge. It is not known hnw far the morass extends inland, 
but about thirty miles from the const the banks of the rivers 
are high and the country cultivated, though still intersected 
with extensive swamps. Tlio mountains and hills which 
constitute the eastern border of the table-land of southern 
Africa occur on the banks of the Zambesi river, ahuut 180 
miles from the sea, but that is the only place in which 
their situation is known. Vessels sailing along the coast 
perceive no mountains on the continent. 

The SM along the shores of this country is considered 
very dangerous to navigators, and many vessels arc lost. 
For a space of ten to twenty miles, it is lined by shoals, on 
which rite several small islands; some of them consist of 
dry sand, and arc bare, whilst others are well woodctl. Most 
of them are coral islands. The channel which divides those 
islands from the continent has generally deep water. The 
sea east of the shoals is nearly everywhere unfathomable. 
The most remarkable of these islands arc Fuego or Fugo, 
Mnfamolc, and St. Antony, all of which are situated south 
of Mozambique: they arc nniuhabilal. Towanls Cape 
Delgado aro the Queriniha islands, which are of various 
sixex, blit all low and formed of coral, with long flat reefs 
extending seaward, and rising abruptly from an immense 
depth. Detween these islands Ihci-e is good anchoring 
ground, vessels being sheltered by the mainland to the 
westward, and in every other direction by islands and reefs, 
so ns to iifTunl security to vessels in the hcaviost gules. The 
best harbour is formed by the islands Ibo and Malamo. Ibo 
anil (jucriinba are the only inhibited ilands. 

Here, os in all tropical countries, the year is divided be¬ 
tween the rainy and dry seasons. The rains commence in 
November and continue to tlio end of March. They aro 
abundant, and the country along the rivers is then over- 
llowcd to a distance of several miles. The heat in summer 
being very great and tlio country not well drained, tho 
numerous swamps render nearly the whole coast unhealthy, 
especially for Europeans, who arc not inured to tho 
climate. 

The country is rich in productions. The grains which 
are cultivated aro rice, millet, maize, and a small quantity 
of wheat; the most common vegetables arc cabbage, loltuco, 
spinach, peas and beaus of different kinds, tomatns, pump¬ 
kins, and cucumbers. The fruits are cocoa-nuts, mangoes, 
oranges, limes, ocajoa-apples, cusfnrd-applcs, pineapples, 
guavas, bananas, and plantains. Diffurcut kinds of pimento 
are also cultivated. Fish and turtle abound on all the 
coral-banks and islands. Cattle, sheep, and especially goats, 
are numerous. The exports are ivory, the tusks of the hip¬ 
popotamus, gold-dust, culumbo-root, gums, and some amber. 
Formerly a great number of slaves were exported. 

The settlements which tho Portuguese still maintain on 
the eastern coast of Africa do not extend to the north of 
Cape Delgado. The moat northern is Ibo (IS** 20'S. lat 
and 40^ 30' E. long.), the harbour of which is formed hy 
the Querimba island. It is itroni^ fortifled, but does not 
appear to be a place of trade. Farther south is Porobo, 
which has one or the finest harbours on the coast, the en¬ 
trance being a channel between two rocky points, one mile 
and three-quarters acrou; but the basin into which it opens 
is nine miles long by six b^d, and has sufficient water for 
the largest ships. This place has some trade. Near 10 * S. 
lat. ore three excellent and spacious harbours. Port Con- 
duoia. Purl Mozambique, and Port Mokamba, but only the 
second is used for commercial purposes. 


The most southern Portuguese settlement on this coast is 
Quitiraane, built on the northern bank of the nurtbcrii 
branch of the river Zambesi, which branch is likuwiHe called 
Quilimanc. It is about eight miles from the sea. The 
river at its entrance is a mile broad, and immediately in¬ 
creases in widlli considerably. Tbo place contains only 
thirly-two bouses, built of brick, which are inhabiteil by tlio 
Europeans and their descemlanls, and a great number uf 
huts for the slaves. Tho population is about 280U.^Thc 
trade ill slaves was considerable till very recently. Ileside.^ 
rice, it exports ivory and some gold and silver. 

(Owen’s f/urrative of Voyaget to 4^r/ca, Arabia, anJ 
MatingoKar; and Prior's Voyage along the Eastern Coast 
of Africa.) 

MOZAMBIQUE, THE CHANNEL OF. divides Ibo 
island of Madagascar firom tho continent of Africa, wash¬ 
ing tho wcsleni ^ores of (he island and the coast of Muzani- 
biquu. Opposite tho town is tho narrowest part of the 
channel, hut even here its width is 230 miles. The length 
of the channel, between 12* and 23* 43' S. lat., may be 
about a thousand miles. Towards its northern extremity 
are the Comoro Islands. [Cohoro Islands.} Along the 
coast of Mozambique are extensive shoals with several low 
coral islands, and along the Madagascar shore several rocky 
islands, but only a few small islands occur in tho middle of 
tho channel. Tho shores of Madagascar are tolerably high, 
but those of tho roast of Mozambique are all low. The 
depth of water is very cnnsiderablc, it being impossible in 
many places to got soundings close to (he shore on (he side 
of Madagnscar, or close to the shoals on the opposite side. 

This diannel is much navigateil by vessels bound to the 
East Indies; as it alTonls at certain seasons a nioro speedy 
passage than any other course ; this liuvvcvrr dc]>cnds nji 
tho monsoons, or periodical winds, for the current alwavs 
Bets in the same direction, which is southw.ird, and with enn- 
siderahle force. From April to November the soutli-oast 
monsoon prevails, the winos blowing from soutli-wcst, wi.st, 
aoutli-cast, and cast-south-east along the whole extent of 
the channel. In the beginning ofNuvcmbcr the north-o.i-t 
monsoon in cxi>eriencea at the northern extremity of the 
channel near the Comoro Islands, aud in the course of that 
mouth it proceeds farther south, and about tho cud of it 
reaches St. Aueustin’s Day. But it docs not extend favlliei', 
the sea south oi a line drawn from St. Augustin's Day in Ma¬ 
dagascar to the Bazaruta Islands near tho coast of Sofalu 
being all the year round under the dominion uf the suuth- 
east monsoon, or rather trade-wind. Acconliiig to tho pa-- 
valence of these monsoons, vessels going to and coming I'l uiii 
India frequently pass through this channel. It is also occa¬ 
sionally visited by whalers, as the black wliule, which yields 
the spermaceti, is very abundant in tbese seas. Water- 
apouts aro of frequent occurrence, as well as in seme parts 
of the Indian Sea towards its eastern border. 

(Owen's Narrative <f Voyages to explore the Shores of 
A^ca, Arabia, and Madagascar; Prior’s Voyage along 
Ike Eastern Coast <f Africa.) 

MOZART. .TOHANN-CHRYSO'STOMUS-WOLF- 
GANG-GOTTLIEB, was born at Salzburg. January 17, 
1756. His father, l..eopold, the son uf abookhinJer, was 
sub-director of the chapel of the princc-archhishoji of Salz¬ 
burg, and employed the hours not dcvulwl to the duties of 
bis offleo in (caching tho rules of musical composition, and 
also in giving lessons on the violin. His Vidinschule, a 
work in quarto, published at Augsburg, in 1768, was much 
esteemed in its day, and may still he profitably read by 
scientific students. He married Anna-Maria Pertl, and 
what has been pointedly noticed by M. Schlictcgroll (whose 
Necrology has proved highly useful to us in tho present 
instance), will not perhaps be thought altogether unworthy 
of remark by those who investigate moral and physical 
causes and effects, namely, that this couple, tho parents of 
ono so admirably organised for creating beautifiil har¬ 
monies, were distinguiahed by personal beauty of the rarest 
kind. They Iiad several children, all of whom died when 
but a few months old, except tho subject of this notice anil 
a sister four yean his senior. The latter received instruc¬ 
tions on the carpsiohord from her fkther when her brotiicr 
had scarcely completed hU third year, and at that early 
period the child evinced in tho most decided manner the 
pleasure afforded him by combined sounds, os well as his 
aptitude for music generuly. Hit amusement was to seek 
out thirds on this instrument, and bis success was followed 
by the strongest demonstrations of in&ntile joy. 
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When the young Mozart was four years old, his father, 
hardly in earnest, taught him a few easy minuets and 
simplo lessons, each of which he learnt in about half an 
liour. Ill less than two years more appeared tbo first dawn 
of his talent for composition; he inronted short pieces of 
music, which his father notcil down; but it is to bo re¬ 
gretted that not oue of these curiosities was preserved. 
Tliat groat sensibility which almost invariably is a concomi¬ 
tant of genius, and which never forsook him, was apparent 
from the moment ho could express himself. * Do you love 
me ?' was a question he frequently put to those about him; 
ami when he was ironically answered in the negative, his 
tears began to tiow. In all his pursuits his ardour was ox* 
Iraurdiuary. ‘While learning the elements of arithmetic, 
the tables, the chairs, oven the walls, bore in chalk the 
murks of his calculations. And it may not be irrelevant to 
stale,’ B.iyB the uuihur of his Memoir in 77le Oallery nf 
riirlraili, ‘what uo beliovo has never yet appeared in 
print—that his talent for Iho science of numbers was only 
inferior tii that fur music: hod be not been distinguished 
by genius of a higlior order, it is prnbablo that his enlcu- 

l. iliiig isiwers would have been sufliciontly remarkable to 
bniii' liiiu into general notice.’ 

Not long ufler liu had compleleil his si.xlh yoor, the child 
eviled the astonishment of Ins father by the production of 
a bar)>sichord ciinecrto, metliodicnlly and correctly written, 
and wholly unobjectionable, except that it contained too 

m. iny ililficnll passages. The iippearunre of such a plienu- 
ineiiuii (for ns such it ctmlil only have been viewed) deter- 
milled ihcfatlur to lot tbo yuuibful prodigy be seen at 
some of the Gerinun courts. He first took him to Munich, 
where the elec.lur received him and his family with every 
kindof cneouragemeiil. In 17C:J the party proceeded to 
Vienna, anil performed befon: the emperor Francis L, who 
was not less ideased by the vivacity of the buy than amazed 
by bis powers In tbo following year the Mozart family 
made an cMeusivo Kuiojican lour: in Paris they resided 
mail)' uioiiths, where the youthful wonder performed on the 
organ in the Cbopelle du Hoi, licfore the whole court. 
There the parly gnvo piiblin concerts, and in that city, in 
the same year, Mozart published his two first works, when 
he had not finished his eiglilli year! 

In I'lj J iho Mozaits anived in London, and remained 
till the simimcr of I7G5. ‘ Here,' says the above-mentioned 
meinmr, ‘the Ixiy exhibited his lolents before tho royal 
family, and underwent morv severu trials than any to which 
he bad been before cxpoKcd, through wliich lie passed in a 
most tiiumphunt manner. So much interest did ho excite 
111 this country, that the lion. Uuincs Barrington drew up 
an account olMiis extraordinary performanees, which was 
read bel'orc the Iloyal Society, and dcrlored by the council 
of that limiv to bo suillcicnily important to be printed in the 
Phili)x<){ihiciil Truntacliom, in the fiiilh volume of which it 
appears ' And in the 6gth volume of the same work, i)f. 
Blimey remarks:—‘Of Mozart’s infant attempts at nuisie 
I was unable to discover the traces from the conversation of 
Ins father, who, though an intelligent man, whose educa¬ 
tion and knowledge of the world did not seem c^aiifined to 
iiitisic, confessed himself unable to describe the progressive 
improvements of bis son during the first stages of mlancy. 
However, at eight years of age I was freauently convinced 
of Ins great knowledge in composition by iiis writings; and 
that bis invention, taste, niodulatiou, and execution in ex¬ 
temporary play ing, were such os few professors are possessed 
of at forty years of nge.' During this rosidence in our metro¬ 
polis, he composed and published six sonatas, which he was 
pcriiiiitcd to dedicate to the queen of Great Britain. The 
family then returned to the Continent. At the Hague, 
Mozart publishod six more sonatas. Tlie party now paid a 
second long visit to Paris, and returned to Salzburg in 1768. 
In the same y ear Mozart, by desire of the ean»eror Joseph 
II.. compost on ontire opera. La Finta SampUee, which was 
much commcniled by Ilasse, who was then in high repute, 
uiid by Melostasio. but it never was publicly ^omed, is 
liow unknown cither as a whole or in part, and probably its 
chief merit was uf a rcfative kind. 

In 17G‘j Mozart, at the age of fourteen, was appointed 
director of tho archbishop of Salzburg's concerts. Soon 
after he went with his fallicr to Italy, and at Rome save a i c- 
mavkable proof of the power be rossestedof fixing Eis atten¬ 
tion, and of memory, by noting down the famous Mifersre of 
Allegri, after his return from tho pontifical chapel, whoro ho 
had neard it performed. At Bologua he was introducod to 


the celebrated Padre Martini, who, after testing the'youth's 
abilities, became one of his warmest admirers. While in 
that city, he was unanimously elected a member of tbo 
Accademia Filarmonica; and at Rome the pope conferred on 
him the order uf the Golden Spur. At Milan, in 1770, ho 
wrutc and brought out his second opera, Mitridate, wliich was 
performed twenty nights consecutively, la 177.1 apiwarcd 
liis Lucio Silla, which had'twenty-six successive represen¬ 
tations. In tho same y ear he produced other works, among 
which were, an opera buffo. La finta Giardiniera, two 
Masses fur the chapel of tlie elector of Bavaria, &c. Iti 
1775, at the desire of the archduke MaxUniliau, he com¬ 
posed the cantata Jl Re Riutore; and from that period till 
tho year 177U be continued to labour with his pen, though 
but few of its products then obtained, or over will obtain, a 
celebrity at all equ.vl to that which bis subsequent produc¬ 
tions have so justly acquired. 

In Novembur, 1779, Mozart finally settled in Vienna, tho 
inliabiluiits and manners of which city were very agre-.vlilo 
to him ; and now, having reached his twenty-fourth year, ho 
exhibited the rare example of one who hail been astonish¬ 
ing us a child, had disappointed not even the most sangiiiiio 
hopes, and become prupurlionatcly great os a man. ‘ In his 
twenty-fifth year he was captivated by (be chami.s of 
Madlle. Coiistaiicc Wi-hcr, a very amiable person, and au 
uccomptishud, celebrated actress, to whom lie soon made a 
proposal of marriage, lliis was courteously declined by her 
family, on the ground that liLs reputation was not then suf¬ 
ficiently cstoblishcd. Upon this he rompMcd hia Idomeneo, 
in order to provu what nioaus were nt his command, und, 
aiiimalcd by the strongest p.issitm that ever entered his 
lieui’l, produceil all Opera which lie always cunsidcrefl as his 
highest efTorl: certainly it was the first (hal showed his mn- 
tuicd and positive strength. Portions uf it arc in his most 
original and grandest manner, but parts show that be bad 
not <|uitccTnuiii'ipatcd himself from the thraldom of eustein. 
Some of the airs, though far 8U)>criur to iliosO of his con¬ 
temporaries, are too much in the opera style then prevailing, 
a stylo Row become neivrly obsolete; and when, fourteen 
years ago, it was wished to bring out/i/omcwco at theKiinu's 
Theatre, it hecamo evident Ihot, if inTfornied as oiiginnlly 
written, its success would be very doubtful. To Madlle. 
Weber, on whom tho com)>oset‘B uffeciioiis were unalterably 
fixed, was assigned the pnnuipal character in the u|>era, and 
the high reputation which the author aopiired by his work 
having immediately silenced tho objeciiunsof Constance's 
fiimily, her liund was shortly after the reward of his elTorls.' 
{GnHertj of Ihriraiti.i Tho union proved a most happy 
oue: m his wife he found an aiTectionatc, active, zealou.s 
tViend, a useful counsellor, and, when bis hcalih began to 
decline, a patient, unwearied, devoted attendant. 

Ill 17 h: 1 Mozart produce<l Die liHl/uhrinin am Hnn 
Srrail iL'/Meremeiit du Herai/)- It was at a lelu-arsal of 
lliis opera that Joseph H. said to the composer, ‘ My dear 
Mozart, this is loo line for our ews; it has tixi uiiiuy notes.’ 
‘i licg your majesty’s paidon,* rc))licd Mozart, with Ins 
characteristic iiidepeiulcuce. * Iheie are precisely as many 
notes as are necessary, and no more.’ Joseph said nothing, 
though evidently embarmssed by the reply; but when tlio 
opera was performed and heard in a iierfcci stale, he loaded 
it with praises. Le Nosze di Finaro, the HbreUo of wliich 
is well abridged from Beauinaicbais’ adinirablc coniwli, 
was produced in 17*6. by command of Ibe emperor, ‘by 
whose auihority alone an Italian conspiracy against it was 
siipprcsswl.’ In tho same year was brought out his Rehaus- 
piel Direklor (director of the uimcdy), a short opera, jws- 
sessiiig little merit. 

In 1787 appeared, at Prague, the cA-Z-i/omive of Mozart, 
hiz Don Giovanni, the Uhretto made up, with considerable 
ability, by I^rcnzo DaPonto, fVora the many dramas founded 
on the same popular subject. This was received with en¬ 
thusiasm by the Bohemimis, but was then above tho com- 
nrelieiisioii of the Viennese. Indeed the composer, aware 
of its superiority, and conscious that it would prove ‘ caviore 
to the general.’ saul—’ I have written this opera to please 
myself and my friends.' And when it was performed, raoro 
than thirty years afterwards, at the Acnd6tnie Royale at 
Paris, it was so little undentuod on the stage and in the 
orchestra, that Garat, the celebrated singer, exclaimcil, 
‘ Doll Juan a paru iiuKigniio il I'opcra.’ It never found its 
way to our Auglo-llnliau stage till the year 1817, ‘ when it 
was performed in a manner that surpassed all former repre- 
seukitions, ond has noves since been wiuaUod. Tho pro- 
- :1 () •’ 
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duction of Don Giooannt at t)io King’s Theatre, which put 
ten thousand pounds into the lessee’s pocket, and furms an 
era in our tnusicai history, was so strenuously opposed by 
an Italian cabal, tliat but for t)ie courage and perseverance 
of tliu director of that season, it would have been nut aside, 
oven after all the expense of getting up and troiiulo of ro* 
hearsing had been incurred.’ The comic opera Con fan 
tutle was composed in 1790; Die Zauherflole (the 3f<wic ' 
Flute) in 1791, for M. Schickaneder, the proprietor ^ a I 
tlieatro in ilio suburbs of Vienna, who himself wrote the: 
almost inroinprehenaiblo libretto; and La Clemenza di 
Tilu (abridged from Mctnslasio’s beautiful drama) in the 
same year, fur the coronation of I>eopold IL 

Uud Mozart’s life boon extended but a few years longer, 
he would have rei)cated his visit to this country. When the 
siiiritcd and liberal Salomon engaged Ilaydn to write sym- 
pbunics fur his concerts, and to repair to liondoti in order to i 
Mipcrintond their first performance, it was sollled that 
Mozart should succeed iiis illustrious friend the following ; 
year, an ugreementwhich death alone preveolod from being ' 
carried into effect. j 

Of Mozart’s symphonies, (juintcle, quartets, sonatas, &c.,' 
— of his masses, motets, detached vocal pieces, and many 
other works—we cannot afford space for oven a bare list. 
His uddiiiunal accompaniments to 7%e Meteiah, which ex¬ 
hibit such knowledge of effect, so refined a tasto, and 
Withal such respect fur a composer whom lie considered the 
grcaioiit that nod ever Uvea, prove that it is possible to 
<li.-corate the lily and odd fraitrancetothe violet. Tlieyweve 
written for the Baron von Swidtun in I78tf; and we may 
vcntui'o to predict that this masterpicco of H nd'A will 
never lignin bo heard unatleiidud by theso invaluable <.>n- 
trihulions of a congenial spirit. 

The last, and, taken os a whole, tho most sublime work 
of Mozart, his Hetjuiem, was written on bis death-bed; and 
having been left in ralhor an unfinished state in regard to 
minor details, bis pupil, Su&smaycr. filled up some of the 
iiccompannnents. This led, a few years ago, to a dispute 
I'oiiierning its authorship, an indiscreet ftiend of the latter 
hating cluiined as Siissmayer's eomposiliou t1)0 best parts 
of the Mh»s. The assertions by which the claim was sup- 
poried. and tho ^uments in its favour, proved unavailing 
UKoinst the cum incing evidence afforded by the work itself, 
and tho controversy can never bo sucoossfully renewed. A 
story too that an anonymous mysterious stranger commis- 
Kioiicd Mozart to coipposo the Bequiem, raised man^ idle 
conjtioturcs, some of them of the most grossly superstitious 
kind. Thu matter however has siuce been satisfactorily 
cxnhiincd. 

in bestowing on Mozart so abundant a share of genius 
011(1 such exquisite sensibility, Naturescoms to have tliought 
that she had been sufficiently bountiful. Physical strength 
she denied him : small ia stature, slight in construction, 
and feeble ill constitution, he was not calculated to roach 
even the middle period of life. His health gradually ile- 
oliiied, though his imoginalion continued in full vigour to 
tho lost, and an nttuck of fever, prevalent at the time in 
Viemia, hastened his dissolution, which took place on the 
Sth Uucember, 1792. He left a widow and two sons' oiiu 
of the latter adopted his father’s profession, and is, we be¬ 
lieve, still living, but inherits more of his parent’s goouness 
of heart than of his talent. The othor is in the omploy- 
meiil of the Austrian government, at Milao. Mad. Mozart, 
ul the cx|)iration of many yoara, entered again iuto the 
niutnmoiual state with Baron von Nissen. 

‘ It has been said of Mozart (hat bis knowledge was 
boundeil by his art, and that, detached feon this, be was 
liUlo better than a nonentity. That his thoughts wore almost 
wliolly bent on music was not a matter of choice, but of 
necessity. Had not bis ill-reniuneratcd labours occupied 
nearly all his (ioo, his means would have been still more 
limilM than they were, for a salary of loss than a hundred 
pounds from tho imperial court was all the permanent in 
Clime ho had to depend on. But his acquirements were far 
greater than is generally suppo^, in proof of which we 
have the best authority for saying—(we quote and 
have on undeniable right, from the beforo-mentioued me¬ 
moir)—that on(H3, at a court masqiterade given at Vienna, 
Mozart appeared os a physician, and wrote prescriptions in 
Latin, French, Italian, and German, in which not only an 
acquuintuiwv with tho several languages was shown, but 
groat disccriiineiit of character anil considerable wi^ As¬ 
suming this (communicated to us by the late Mr. Atlwood, 


his pupil aud companion on the occasion) to be true, 
ho could not have brnn a very ignorant man, nor always a 
dull one, out of his profession. But still stronger ovidenca 
in fevour of his understanding may be derived from his 
works. Thst bo who, in his operas, adapted his music with 
such felicity to the different persons of tho drama—who re¬ 
presented the passions so accurately—who coloured so 
faithfully—whose music is so expressive, that without the 
aid of words it is almost sufficient to render the scene intel¬ 
ligible—that such a man should not Lavo been endowed 
with a high order of intellect is liard to be believed; but 
that his understanding should hare boon below mudioorily 
is incredible.’ 

MUCIUS. [JusTiwiAti’s Lioislation.] 

MUCUS. Itie recent researches of Dr. Ilenlo of Berlin 
( Ueber Schletiii' andEiter-Bildung, inllufoland's Joum. der 
ppxctisch. Heilh, 1838), have doiennincd tho trim composi¬ 
tion of this substance, which had previously presented many 
qualities that apiicared anonialous. Ho has proved that it 
is composed of tho scales or cells of the epitnelium, wliich 
covers all tho open cavities of tho body [Mkhiikamss, 
Mvcoua], separated and suspended in a cousiderablo qnau 
tily of watery fluid. 

The epithelium, or cuticular covering of all mucous mem¬ 
branes, cuDsisU of one or more layers of minute cells; and 
it is deposited not only on the free surfaces of the large open 
cavities, but is continued into all the canals and (lucls of- 
glands that open on the mucous roorobrancs. Indifferent 
situations (fau form of tho epiiholium cells varies coiibidcr- 
ably; in sumo parts they aro rounded, or polygonal uiid 
flat, adhering to each other in a continued meiubranc by 
thoir adjacent edges; in others they have a cylindrical or 
oouical form, and are only attached to tho mucous mem¬ 
brane by one of their extremities; in others they have also 
o cylindrical or conical form, and tlieir free margins uro 
besot with vibrating cilim. 

By the contact of the foreign matters to which ull tho 
mucous membrunus arc exiwscd in the performance of their 
functions, or by otlier processes, the epithelium cells aro 
constantly being removM, and (heir place is os conbtunlly 
supplied by the formation of new cells fiom tho surl'aco 
beneath. Thus on all the mucous surfaces u more or less 
rapid process of desqusuiation and reproduction of cuticle is 
ever going on; the superficial layers scaling off, and deep 
layers being pi^uced in a manner exactly similar to that 
in which, as theonlor surface of the cuticle of tho skin (tho 
opiderrois) is removed, fresh layers uro deposited on I ho 
inner surface to replace thorn and maintain tiie thickness of 
the membrane. 

The superficial layer of epithelium cells thus removed, 
not in dry scales, like the epidermis, but mixed with a 
quantity of watery fluid secreted by the surface of tho 
mucous membrane,constitutes healthy mucus—a viscid, rupy, 
transparent, and apparently homogeneous substance, which 
is distinguished more especially by the presence of minulo 
epithelium cells cither floating separately or united into 
small membranous flocculi. Its chief clicniical properties 
aro that it mixes with sny quantity of water without being 
dissolved, but swelling up and forming flocculi, does nut 
dissolve in alcohol, and is not coagulated by heat. 

Tho mucus is subject to various alteralioiw by disease. 
In sumo casc^ tho epithelium, remaining licalthy, is sepu- 
ralod in a distinct membrane, as the cuticle is from tho 
skin in blisters, by violence, &c. The quantity formed is 
also subject to great variation, and in many (»scs the siruc- 
ture of (he cells (»mpoting it is altered. By these changes 
in the quantity, as well as in the composition ami i'orin, 
either of the watery seerMion, or of tho ciiiihelium-cells, 
which togother constitute mucus, all the muibid secretions 
of this class aro produced. Thus all catarrhs, dysenteries, 
&c., eonsistciaentiaUyof adiMoseof the mucous tnembrano, 
which, instead of secreting the quantity and kind of epi¬ 
thelium sufficient for its protection from the substances 
that come in contact with it (him without, secretes an un¬ 
natural quantity of watery albuminous fluid with epithelium 
cells of variously altered forma. 

MUDAR. fCALOraopia.] 

MUDSTONE, a local name for part of (he ' Upper 
Silurian rocks’ of Mr. Murchison. 

MUEZZIN, in Mohammedan oountries, is ibo general 
appellation of thoae officers or clerks of the mosques whose 
duty it is to ery out from the minaret gallery tho esann, or 
invitation to prayers, at the flvo canonm hours, namely, at 
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4awn, at noon, at four o'clock in fha afternoon, at aunsot, 
and al nit;ht-cIose. The muouin cry ia a aubstituto fbr 
bells, which are not used in Moliamuicdan countries. The 
Words of tlio ezsaliare:—*Gud is great j I altosl that there 
is no other God but God: I attest that Mohammed is the 
prophet of (iod: come to prayers; come to the temple of 
solvation: God is groat; thcra is tm God but God/ Each 
of these sentences U repeated several times in succession, 
with pauses between, and in a kind of slow chanting, and 
occaaionslly^ shrill tone, forming a solemn though wild 
melody, peculiarly imprussivo, especially when suddenly 
bieaking upon the silence of Uio night. On hearing tiie 
miiezziti's call, the devout Mussulmans turn their faces 
towards Mecca, and recite their namaz, or prayers. 

MUFFLE, a vaulted llat-bottomcd earthen vessel in 
which substances may be strongly heated, and at the same 
time protected from the contact of the fuel; in this smaller 
vessels are placed containing the substances to bo octed 
upon. 

MUFTI, the general denomination of the head doctors 
of the taw in Turkey, of whont there is one in every large 
town. The mufti of Constantinople is the highest in rank, 
and has a jurisdiction over the tnutlis of the provinces, and 
also over the meclresses. or colleges, and generally over the 
whole body of the oulemas, or lawyers. He is styled sheikh 
ul islam, or ‘ chief of the elect,’ and is consulted in im¬ 
portant matters of law. He is appointed by the sultan, 
who can also depose him. His decisions, called ' felwahs,’ 
arc written in a laconic style, and be assigns no reasons for 
Ills judgment. Ilis secretary, called felwah eininf, has an 
oflico with about twenty clerks for the despatch of business. 
The dignity of sheikh ul islam is one of the principal in 
the empire, and is equal in rank to (hut of grand-vizier. 
His dress is of white ermine. Moumdja d’Ohsson, in his 
' Tableau dc I’Empirc Ottoman,' gives several specimens of 
the * fetwahs.’ 

MUGGLETONIANS, a sect of Christians which arose 
in England in the year 16 jl. Tlie leaders of this sect were 
■.odowicke Muggicton. a journcyinau tailor, and John 
Keeve, who tuserted that tlicy had buen appointed by an 
audible voice from God, as the last and greatest prophets of 
.Icsus Christ, that they were the two witnesses mentioned in 
the 11 lh chanter of Iho Revelations, and that they had power 
to bless or (laiim to all eternity whomsoever they pleased. 
They published a great number of works, and obtained 
many fcllowcn. The chief writers against them were the 
Quakers, and among these, Gcoigc Fox and William Penn. 
On the 17th of .laniiary, 1676, Muggicton was tried at the 
Old Bailey, and convicted of blasphemy. Ho died on the 
14lh of March, 1607, at the age of 88. 

It is impossible liere to give a full account of the strange 
doctrines of this sect. Tlic chief articles of their creud ap¬ 
pear to hare been, that God has the real buily of a man. 
that the Trinity is only a variety of names of Gw, that God 
himself came down to earth, and was bom as a man and 
sufTored death, and that during this lime Elias was his re- 
prcseiitalivc in lieaveii. They held very singular and not 
very intuUigiblo doctrines concerning angels and devils. 
Ac«H}rdmg to them the soul of man is inseparably united 
with the body, with which it dies and will rise again. 

A complete collection of the works of Reeve and Mugulc- 
lun, together with other Muggletonian tracts, was published 
by some of their modern followers, in 3 vuls. 4(o., 1832. 
Among .the works written wainst them are tho following: 
‘The New Witnesses proved Old Hereticlu,' by William 
Penn, 4to.. 1672; ‘A Truo Representation of the Absurd 
and Mischievous Principles of the Sect commonly known 
by the name of Muggletonians.’ Sto., Lond., 1694. 

MUG1'LID./E (or fishes of the Mullet tribe), a fomily of 
fishes of liio order Acanthopterygii. This femitv may be 
distinguished by tho following ebanotm*—body nearly 
cylindrical, covered with large scales; dorsal fins (two in 
number) separated, the first with only four spinous rays; tho 
ventral fins have their origin a little behind the line of the 
pectorals; branchiostcgous rays, six. The head is some¬ 
what depressed, and. like the body, is covered with large 
scales or polygonal plates; the muzslo is very short; the 
mouth is transverse, and when closed forms an angle, the 
lower jaw havit^ on eminence in the middle, which fits into 
a corresponding hollow in the upper; teeth very minute; 
pharyngeal bones much develops. 

The grey mullet iUugil capito. Cuvier), a Ash not un- 
ootnraon on many parts of the British coast, will serve to 


illustrate this group. It is rather more than one foot in 
length: tho length uf the head, compared wiih that of tho 
body and tail, is os one to four; the greatest depth of (he 
body, which is beneath the first dorsal, is about cue-fourth 
the whole length, excepting the tail; the head is biuud and 
depressed, snout rounded; the skin of the anterior and 
posterior margins of the orbit does nut advance over the eyu; 
first dorsal fin commences about tbe middle of the body, 
its height is equal to twice its length; between the first 
and second dorsal there is a considerable interval; its pro¬ 
portions, as regards height and length, the same as the first: 
tho upper surface of the body is dusky-grey, tinged with 
blue ; tbe sides and belly are silvery-white, marked with 
lougiludinul dusky lines; fin membranes diny-whito; a 
dark spot on tbe base of the pectoral fin 

Tlio thick-Iipiied grey mullet (.Afugii ehelo, Cuvier), ac¬ 
cording toMr. Couch 8 Kiss .communicated to Mr. Yarrell. 
seems to bo abundant on tbe coast of Uornwall, but no olhor 
British naturalists appear to have iioticod ii. It is dis- 
titiguished from tho common grey mullet chiolly by its 
large and fleshv lips, the margins of which arc ciliaieil; 
the teeth resemble hairs; tho maxillary bone curved, and 
showing itself bohiml the commissure. 

A third species of mullet is added to tbe list by Mr. 
Yarrell, who proposed for it the specific name of curlut, 
from its combatively short form. ' The length of the 
head, as compared with that of the body and tail, is as 
one to tiirec, the proportion in the eummon grey mullet 
being us one to four; the body is also deeper in proportion 
than in M. CajAto, being equal to the length of the head: 
tho head is wider, tho form of it more triangular, and also 
more |Kiinled anteriorly; the eyes larger in pn)|H>rlion; the 
fin rays longer, particularly tliosc of tho tail; tbe icntnil 
fins placed nearer the Mctoral, and a differoncu c.vists in 
the number of some of the fin rays: the colours of the two 
species arc nearly alike; and in other respvcls. except thoMj 
named, they do not differ materially.’ (Yprreil's Ilritish 
Fivhet .) Mr. Yarrell caught this new species at tho 
mouth of Poole harbour. 

MUIILHAUSEN. in France. [Mu;.nAusEN.] 

MUHLIIAUSEN, the capital uf a circle of the same 
name, in the government of Erfurt, in Prussian Saxony, is 
ill 61” 1.1'N. Tat. and 1 ( 1 ” 28 '46" K. long. It is situated in 
a very pleasant country on the banka of the Unshiit, which 
is here joined by the Schwemroulte, which iluut through 
the town. It is surruundctl with walls and ditches, 
lias four gales, and consists of the upjxsr and the lower 
town and four suburbs. There arc four Lutheran chuirhcs, 
of which that dedicated to (bo Viigin Mary and the cathe¬ 
dral of St. Blusius aro wortliy of notice. Among the 
charitable institutions are an infirmary, three hospitals, 
and an orphan asylum. Tlietowa possesses a gymnssium, 
numerous parochial and other schools, a society for the 
promotion of - industry, and other useful societies. The 
papulation is nearly 12,000. Tho manufactures of woollen 
cloth, sergos, calicoes, leather, snuff, and tobacco, arc very 
considerable. The breweries, distilleries, and tanneries are 
tlourishiiig. Largo quaniities of starch, gluo, and oil are 
madu here. There nto likewise dyeing-houses and fulling- 
mills, and the manufocturers of the neighbouring district 
of Eiclisfeld send their woollens to Mubibausen to fulled 
dyed, and prepufed for the market. The iRhabiianisq>arry 
on a very great trade in ilioirown manufactures and in corn. 
Miihlhausun was one of tho oldest free cities in Gennuny; 
it boasted of having enjoyed its liberty from time imme¬ 
morial, and preserved its dcmocratical fonu of government 
till 1802, when the town and territory vuro assigned to 
Prussia, and finally c.onfirmed to that power in 1814. 

MULBERRY. The black or common mulberry is the 
fruit of Monu nigra, the only species of Morus worthy of 
being cultivated as a fruit-tree. It is a nalive of Persia, 
anil Its indigenous range appears to be extensive. Its in* 
troduction to this country dates about the middle of the 
sixteenth century. Under great vicissitudes it proves very 
tenacious of lifo; and under ordinary cireiimslances it 
allaiiu, even in this climate, a considerable age, fur soniu 
trees planted in 1648 are still alive. The fruit is uscrl at 
tlie dessert, fresh gathered, and at the same time it ought 
to be so ripe as to be just ready to drop from the live; 
indeed tho n-uit may bo said to be in the highest pcrfvciion 
with regard to ripeness when it actually drops, and hence .v 
grass plot surrounding tbe trunk is desirable; but the trous 
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are found to thrive l>e(ter when tho aoil U kept atirred: 
however, u grass will be generallj preferred, all strung- 
growing sorts of grasses should be avoided; and it sbourd 
also bo kept very closely mowed till at least immediately 
before the fruit ripens. By this means the sun’s rays will 
be permilted to penetrate the soil to a greater d«mth than 
when obstructed by a covering of long grass. Mulberries 
are also preserved in tho form of a syrup; and their juicu, 
mixed with that of apples, furros a beverage of a deep port- 
wine colour, called mulberry cider. 

The soil for mulberry-trees should bo of a light, rich, and 
moderately dry nature. If the subsoil be not naturally 
pervious, u should be rendered as much so as it possiblu. 
A good bottoming of brick rubbish will provo beneficial 
with regard both to the growth of the tree and the flavour 
of the fruit. 

Propagation of the mulberry may bo cflected cither by 
scedi, cuttings, or layering. The lost is the preforable 
mode, where it can be conveniently adopted; and the 
shoots or branches used fur (his puriwsc, as alto those in¬ 
tended fur cuttings, should be selected from those trees, or 
parts of It tree, that have been observed to bo most fruitful; 
for although the plant b generally montccious. yet some 
trees occasionally assume a dicecious character. Hence 
likewise seedling plants are not so desirable as those pro¬ 
pagated from trees previously ascertained to be prolific; 
and moreover seedling plants are a greater number of years 
in attaining a bearing statu. 

As the acquisition of a ^)od mulberry-tree is very de¬ 
sirable, the following direi'tions for obtaining tt bearing 
tree readily and quickly will bo useful. If a toTcmbly lai^e 
branch of a vigorous tree is ‘ ringed,’ and the annulation is 
enclosed in a box filled with rich soil, sufficiently large to 
hold as much as will prc!u.-rvo a somewhat uniform tempe- 
rilurc, or at least an approximation to that which tho roots 
of a tit^e naturally exporieneo in tho grouml, roots will be 
readily emitted into the earth, and in due timo the branch 
may be cut off and planted. A covering of moss is useful, 
partly fur maintaining an equable temperature, and partly 
for preserving moisture. 

The inulberry-treo rciiuires very little pruning beyond 
that of regulating the head. The season for this operation 
shoidd be always mid-winter; for if in a growing state, this 
ilant bears amputation very ill, especially as regards large 
imbs. Mulberries liavo been trained against south walls, 
over which a single plant has been known to extend up¬ 
wards of niueiy feet iMrixoiitally; additional size and flavour 
arc said to have been gained, but certainly not so much 
oi’or a standard on a pniper bottom as to compensate for 
the great extent of wall-room occupied. 

Medidnttl Vaet.—Tiho fruit (popularly, but incorrectly, 
termed a berry) of Mortu nigra is used m medicine. It is 
formed by a partial union of the enlarged and fleshy ealicea, 
each enclosing a dry membranous pericarp. It is at first 
green, then red, and lastly of a deep violet-black, having 
inui-h juico of a like colour. It contains luueh mucilage, 
with an astringent resin, and is sweetish and subacid, owing 
to the prescni'u of some malic or tartaric acid. As the cool¬ 
ing properties dejiond on the acid, tho fruit should be gathered 
before it is quite ripe. It may either be formed into a 
svrup. or a vinegar may bo made with it similar to raspberry 
vinegar, which constitutes an excellent gargle in inflamma¬ 
tory sore-throat, and a drink in slight febrile aflTections. It is 
also susceptible of many other uses, ecoDomic or domestic. 
The fruit of the blackberry (Rubus fruticoaus) is sometimes 
! iibstitnted for that of the mulberry, but it is not acid. 

MULCASTER, RICHARD, was a native of Carlisle, 
anil of an old fkmily in Cumberland. Ha received his 
earliest location on the foundation at Eton, under the ce- 
Icbrateil Udal, whence, in 154S, he was elected scholar of 
King’s College, Cambridge. From Cambridge ho removed 
to Oxford, and in 1555 was chosen student of Christ 
Church. In the next year he was hcensod to proceed in 
Aris, and about tho same timo became known for his pro- 
fii'iciiey in Eastern literature. Ho began to teoch in 1559; 
nnil on Septemlier 24, 1561, for his extraordinary attain¬ 
ments ill philology, was appointed the first master of Mer¬ 
chant Taylors’ gchwdinLondon.tboa just founded. Here be 
coolinucd till 1586, when be reiigned; and some timo after 
was ap]x>iutod upper matter of St. Paul's School. Here be 
remained twelve years; and then retired to the rectory of 
Stanfbrd Riven, in Essex, to which he had been instituted 
ot the presentation of the queen, and where he died, 


April ISth, 1611. Several of his smaller compositions, 
commendatory verses, &c. are prefixed to works of Iiis con¬ 
temporaries ; and Gosroigue has printed some Latin verses 
of his composition, which were spoken before tho queen at 
Kenilworth, in 1575. His separate works were: 1, his 
‘ Positions, wherein those primitive circumstances bo exa¬ 
mined which are necessaric for the training up of Cliildreii, 
either for skill in theirs book or health in their budic,’ 4lo.. 
Lond.,156) and 1567; to which a second part was proiuisi-d. 
3, 'The first part of the Elcmeiitarie, which cntrcatclU 
chefely of the right writing of tho Engtiab tung,’ 4to., 
Loud., 1582, a book which Warton {Hiit.Eugl. Purtr.) sujs 
contains many judicious criticisms and olmrvations on the 
English langui^e. 3. ‘Catechismus Paulinns. in usum 
Sebolm l^ulino) cunscriptus, ad formam parvi illius Anglic! 
Catechiami qui pneris in communi Prsciim Aiiglicnruni 
libro cdiscenuiis proponitur,’ 8vo.. 1601. This is in long 
and short verse, and, though now forgotten, wax once es¬ 
teemed. Fuller relates that Mulcosler wos a severe ninsicr, 
but much beloved by his pupils in aflcr Ufo, and by nouo 
more than by Bishop Andrews. {Gent. vol. Isx., pp 
420, 604; Wilson’s Hitt, of Merchant Tio/Iutk Schwl, vol. 
i., 1 >. 78, &c.; Chalmers's Biogr. Diet., vol. xxii., p. 501.) 

MULE. This word is, in its particular sense, used lo 
denote the offspring of the male ass and the mare [Hoksk, 
vol. xii., p. 314]*; but, in ilx general xignilieatiun, it is 
applied to tho o£pring of any two animals of dislmct 
species, and is then synonymous with the term ' Hybrid.’ 
^Hyrhid, vol. xii., p. 374.] 

' The true distinction between different species of ani¬ 
mals,’ writes John Huntcr.t ‘ must ultimately, as appears 
to me, be gathered from their incapacity of ])rupugatin;.{ 
with each other on offspring uai>ablu again of nonliniiiii<' 
itselfhy subsequent projKigations: thus the horse and a-'s 
begot a mule capable of copulation, but incapable of be- 
cctliiig or producing ofl'spring. Ifit be true lhat tbe iiiiilc 
has been known to breed, which must be allowed to be an 
extraordinary fket, it will by no means be sutUcienl to de¬ 
termine tho uorsc and ass to be of the same species; indeed 
frera the copulation of mules being very l're<|Uont, and ibo 
circumstance of their breeding very rare, 1 should railicr 
attribute it to a degree of monstrosity in the organs of ibo 
mulo which conceived, as not being a mixture of tuo dil- 
fcrcut species, but merely tliose of cither the male or foiimlo 
ass. This is not so far-lctchcd on idea, when wc con.sidei' 
that some true species produce uiooalors which aru a uii\- 
turo of both sexes, ami that many animals of ilistinrt sex 
are incapable of breeding at nil. If then ue find natuiu m 
Us must perfect state deviating from general priiicqdc'!. 
why may it not happen likewise in the production of niub s, 
so that sometimes a mule shall breed from the circumstance 
of its being a monster respecting mules?’ We think that 
the views here laid down arc clear and satisfactory so Ikr as 
Ihoy go, and that the question with which tlie paragraph 
concludes is in no danger of a contradictory answer. 

Bat tho student should boon his guard os to an unhesi¬ 
tating admission of everything that is Uid down even by an 
authority so deservedly eminent as that of the great pbysiu- 

* Mr, Dxntlo, lu hla iiisbly lalctexUng ‘ Jounul xBd liein*Tk\’ Ivins tli» 
(hinlTulniiie of the ‘Namtlre of llie Sunvyiog Vuy*|ee orii.M.elii|i,Ail>>-ii. 
(lire end Reule,'tfiree (hefidlowiiif (nphir aceaaal rfthe eodit] liabHaorilir 
Mill*, wheadeeeiilHsa (be priesit nf ifin riiri1H1fn 'Uur meDoer ul ir^. 
relJlox wiw dellshlfulljr ImlepcodeaL Id the inhabited parte wc buiiiibl a 
lillle Brewood. hired paiiture hr the animalm and blronackcd in the same BcM 
wIlli them. Canvinf an liM mt, nro eoelieil and ate oqr eiivpei na<W the 
cIcHidlees sky, and KUa* no (raub^ My eumpaniooe woi* Mananu (ioosalrs, 
who had rormetly accompanied me, and an ** srrirrn,’'«Uh hie len moles nod 
a*‘ madrioa."* 

‘Tbe nadriaa fur fodmother) la a moet impertaat porennaco. She la no 
old steady mare, with a little bell ruond her neck ; and whereaurrer she |ioi->. 
the mnlei, like good ehildcaa, BjUow her. If eetcral luge troopi ue innu'il 
inin one fleU u gran, la the mmalag the maletorr hae oaly tu hcid the 
niadrinat a Uula apai^aod Uakla llieir iwUai aad altbongh there may Im Imo 
ot Uiree husdrad mnlH tegalhat. each immedlaloly knowe ill oaa oall, oiiil 
erwntei itnU ftem (he teat The affWtIoa ef the«a nnimali Bn Oirir m i- 
drliiae aivaa loflalM trouble. It la aeaitv Impoeillile to biae an old mule; fur 
If dutalned toraoTeral hoaia hy brm <(.ewlH, by the power uftnirll, like a 
dog, deck oat ImcumeaaloDi^ur rslhoi the msitnua; lot, ■enirding lo tic 
niiilrleer,ihels (ha diiaroUact af ifleeUm. Tlia fnelliig hewesrr Is nut of an 
iadlrldnal iwlnrat (or I ballesa I am right in Miyiag that any anliuil wiili h 
bell wlU serre as a msdrinia In a troop eacii aultusl carries, c.o a Irtel ruod, 
a cargo valghlBg 416 pooBda (more than twenty BiBe sfa»na) ; but in a moim. 
lainouiccuBtry. a hundred nuua^ lem. Yd with what dollrate sUm limb,, 
without a^ proportloBil bulk of musele, lhaw aaiBBls iai|,|)<iit ^nt a 
burden I The mule alwiya appaan lu me a moat sarpnrlng aiiimsl, ^at n 
h) hrid ihouM pomaae more taaaoB, mamo r y, obsUaacy, loeial aBhctlon. and 
pimersof maacular cadatanra, than allber uf Ua parents,eremsh> iadn'.a 
tiutt ait liaa hare cnt-masleiad natute.' 

t * UbamritUoBa laadloK to ahow that Uia Wolt Jaekal. and Dog are all i-t 
the fame speeiei.' S«s fte ft iser Owen's ediUeo of Juba lluolei's' Obseita- 
tioui ua Ccrialu rarUoflbe Animal,* Uimloo, Sro, 1837. 
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lof^st whose opinion we have just quoted. Professor Owon, 
for instance, in ouo of his valuable notes on another part of 
this very paper, truly observes that John Hunter’s assertion 
that the fertility of a hybrid with an individual of a pure 
breed proves the fact of identity of two supposed distinct 
species ^uully with the production of offspring from the 
connection of hybrid with hybrid cannot be admitted. 
‘ To prove tlio identity of two supposed distinct species.’ 
continues the Professor, ‘ granting the fertility of the hy¬ 
brids from the two to be me proof required, it should be 
sliown that such hybrids are fertile inter te, and capable of 
propagating indoBnitely an intermediate variety. Now 
this is precisely the fact which it wanting in the evidence 
adduced 111 the text. All that Hunter provea is that two 
species very nearly allied to each other will produce a 
hybrid oQspring, and that tfao hybrid is again productive 
wiih ail individual of tho pure breed; but this only illus- 
Ir.ales u general law by which the reversion of tho hybrid 
to tho pure breed is provided fur; while,on the other hand, 
the intermixturo of tlw distinct tpociet it guardeil against 
by tho aversion of tlio individuals composing them to a 
Sexual union.' And it is no contradiction to this general 
rule to shuw that in some iiistanciiB this aversion is ovur- 
roinc, IIS in the case of the lion and tigress—to cite an 
example, among the Camivorn [Lion, vol. xiv., )>. 35], 
cud in that of the pheasant and commuii fowl; and tho 
hen canary-bird with the gpldAnch, linnet, &c., among 
birds. [Cknauy-Bird, vol. vi., p. 228.] Such cases oro 
the exceptions, and prove the generality of the rule or 
ld\r. 

Doubtless there must bo a conourrcnco of predisposing 
accidents to bring different spocies, in their anxious desire 
to obey the albjiuwcrrul impulse of reproduction, together; 
and the presence of such predisposing causes may be gene- 
rally traced iu most of these erratic alliances. In the great 
majiirily of them the species thus mingled are very nearly 
.*11110(1. Thus there are several instances on record of the 
Hooded Crow (,Cttrvtu Cornix) pairing and producing off- 
spnng Willi the Carrion Crow (iJorent Corowe); tho male 
of Miiningu’s Harrier iCircue hyemalit) and a Ringtail 
(Circuit ninimit) having been shot at the nc.st feeding liiuir 
youiigiYarrell, ex relulium Sweeting). Mr. Berry noticjis 
ihc pairing of u Illuckbir'l and a Thrush in Lancashire: 
tlR's<> birds reared their broods, which were strongly marked 
hybrids, for two successive years. (Magazine qf Nat, Hint., 
vid. vii.) 

ATr. Yarroll, who, in his beautifully illustrated and iiite- 
resliii!' 'History of British Birds,'nuw iu course of publi- 
cniioii, nu-iilions the last-named cases in detail, adds that 
several instances are known in which the female of the 
Bliu'k Grouse, usually called the Grey Hen, has bred in a 
wild state with the Common Pheasant; such a hybrid is 
represented in the title-pase of Mr. T. C. Eyton's * History 
of tho Rarer British Birds.' [Black Gkousb, vol. iv., p. 
4S3.1 Tlw last-named ornithologist has also recorded tho 
fi'uilful coimerlion between tbo Common Gooso and tho 
Chinese Gander; and tho Hon.Twisetlon Fiennes commu¬ 
nicated to the Zoological Society of Jxinduu an instance of 
the Common Wild Duck hreeiling with the male Pintail 
land see further Ducks, vol. ix., pp. 181,182). 

The author of tho' History of British Birds’ above quoted 
has had so much experienoe on this intricato subject, so far 
ns it relates to birds, that the Allowing observations by him 
ara worthy of all attention 

* Several experiments on the productive powers of various 
hybrid birds ore now in progress: but without intending to 
anticipate the interesting particulara wbieb may be elicited, 
I may briefly refer to what has fallen under my own obser¬ 
vation. Somo degreo of restriction, either accidental or 
impo^, and arising fixim various causes, appears to bo 
necessary to induce the union of birds that are of different 
speciot; but tho influence of the divine command to " in- 
rroase and multiply” is to irresistible, that some birds 
unite with strange partuera, rather than have no partner 
at all; when putting two birds of different apeeiee together, 
with the intention of breeding from them, union ii leti 
likoly to take place if they are kept within sight or hearing 
of other birds of their own species. The two aoxoa of the 
broods produced by such uniuna take little or no notice of 
each other when adult, even during the usual breeding 
season, end are believed to be unprMUCtivc among them¬ 
selves if so restrieted; but if allowed an opportunity of 
uniting with the true species of either parent, they era than 


prulidc, and the young birds produced soou lusu all inler- 
mediate character.' (Hut. Brit. Birds, jiott xiii.) 

Our limits will not permit us further to pursue tite 
zoological part uf this subject, one of thu most interesting 
that can be presented to the practical breeder or to tlie pliy 
siologist, who will anxiously uxpect the results of tlio ex 
porimunts above alluded to by Mr. Yarrell. 

MULUAUSEN, or MuLHOUSE, properly written 
Miihl/tausen, a town in France, in thu ilepartment of Haul 
Rliin, situalod on the banks of ihe Ill. a feeder of the 
Rhino, in 47'* 45' N. lat. and 7" 21' E. long., 2J7 miles in a 
direct lino uost-south-cast of Paris, or 278 miles by the road 
tlirough Troyes, Laugres, Vesoul, Belf^ert, and AUkircb. 

Tim town derived its origin and its name from a house 
and a mill established on tbo III by the friars herniils of 
tho order of St. Augustin. In the eighth century it is no¬ 
ticed as 8 village, and from 1268 it ranked os a freo im 
perial city. It was long time harassed by thu landgraves 
uf Alsace, whose attacks induced the townsmen to ally 
themselves, in M66, with the Swiss Cantons of Borne and 
Soluure, in 1506 with Basel, and in 1515 with thu whole 
Helvetic Confederacy, of which it may bo cunsidured to 
have become a member. These alliances procured to tho 
townsmen peace and security; and Mulhausen, with its 
small territory, though surrounded on evorr side by France, 
preserved its separate existence till A.n. 17*93, when it was 
incorporated with the French republic. It has ever since 
remained incotporateil with Franco. 

Mulbauseu is divided into tho old and new towns. Tlio 
old town is built on an island formed by the III, which boro 
flows in several channels, and is crossed by a number of 
bridges. TIio town forms an irregular oval, uiiii strcols, 
crooked indewl, but tolerably broad and well paved, and 
with well-built houses. Tlicre are aCalhulic and a Pro¬ 
testant chuK'h, a town-hall, and a high school. The new 
(own, to the soutb-eost of the old town, is on the right bank 
of (ho III; the streets are straight, prov-idediwith foot-paths, 
and adorned with handsome houses 

The iwpulation of (ho commune of Mulliaiiseii at tho 
cummencKment of the century was 6628; in IS.'ll it hud 
increased to I3,30U, of whom 13,187 were in the town. 
Besides the n‘si(]ent (Kipulaliun, 7000 workmen daily resort 
to the town fVuni the neighbouring communes to fidluw their 
several employments. It is the centro uf Ihe trade of ihe 
‘department, and of tho manufacture of priuUsl cottons and 
siliis, so much ostcGined for their hrilliant and fust colours, 
a nmniifncturo which emtdoys, iu this and tho neighbuiir- 
ing districts, nearly 80,000 persons, llicre are maaufai-- 
turcs of cotton and woollen yarn, of excellent muslins, and 
other cottons, of line and ordinary woollen cloths, of coinm 
hose, straw hats, morocco loulLcr, and soap. There are djo- 
houscs, tait-}ards, mclal-ruundries, and establishiiienis for 
making steam-engines and ollu'r machinery. A commercial 
gazette is published. There aro four yearly fairs. 

The Canal de Monsieur, which unites tho navigation of 
tho Rhone and of the Rhino, passes by the town ; there is 
a large basin for boats in the now town. 

MUU'NIA, Air. Gray's name for a gonus of conchifers, 
allied to Martra, having the ligament, properly so called, 
internal, and (he lateral teeth simple. 

MULU an island on the western coast of Sculland, m 
the synod and county of Argyll, comprised between oe” 16' 
and 56' 4(1'N. laL, and 0'45'and 6® 23'W. long. Its 
length from north to south is 30 miles, and the greatest 
width, from Treshnish point on the west coast to Craiganure 
Kirk on the east, is 23 miles, To tho north the island is 
bounded by Lioch Sunart and tbo headland of Ardnamur- 
rluin, to the south by Loch Linnhe, and to the west by tho 
Mintb channel. On the norlh-east it is separated from the 
mainland by a narrow strait called (he Sound of Mull. Tho 
coast is indented by numerous lochs an<l bays. Of the 
former the principal is Loch-na-Keal on the western side, 
which eaten so far inland that ils oxtroniily is separated 
from the Sound of Mull by an itihmue only two miles in 
width, thus dividing the island into two uneijual parts, 
whereof the northern forms tbo parish of Kiliiinian, ai\d the 
souUiern the parishes of Kilfinichen and Torossay. At thu 
entrance of this loch aro a number of small islands, in¬ 
cluding Ulva, the Tresboitb ialaiids, and Staffa, noted for 
its basaltic cave and columns. Thu island terminates to 
the south-west in a headland called Roasy, or tlie Ross of 
Mull, a short distauco off which is Iona. [Iona.] The 
substance of the iaUnd is principally trap rock. Thehigheat 
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maanlain, called Bcinmorc or Bcnmorc, signiryms in Gaelic 
* the great mounlain,’ U situated near the southern shore uf 
T<och na-Keal, and is 3168 feel in height. The ascent is nut 
difficult, and the summit commands a fine view uf the 
neighbouring islands. 

The interior of Mull is designated by Dr.M*Cultoch 
(H't'slfrn Islet, 8vo., Lund., 1824) as ‘ trackless and repuh 
sive, rude without beauty, stormy, rainy, and dreary.' It 
appears however (Sinclair's Slalisticai Ace. ((f Scotland, 
&VO., Edin., 1792, iiu, p. 265) that in 1792 a road hod been 
constructed from Achanaereig on tlie cast coast, to Across 
on the Sound of Mull, a distance of twenty miles, and in 
that space there were five stone bridges. In the pariah of 
Kitninian it was otherwise; many torrents interaccfe<l 
the ro.vis, which, for want of bridges, were frequently im¬ 
passable. 

The greater part of the island is the property of the duke 
nf Argyll. The soil, where the surface is not covered with 
crags, heath, or swampy morasses, consists of loam and clay. 
Hemp, flax, oats, barley, and potalocs are cultivated, but 
the cultivation is inferior to that of the adjacent islands, and 
*hc grain produced in tlie roost plentiful seasons is barely 
adequate to the support of (he inhabitants. (Hiron, 6'enera/ 
Vipir uf the He^det, Edin., 4to., I7tl4.) The principal 
object of the farmer is the broking of sheep and black cat* 
tie. Of the latter the average annual export is 200 U head, 
including the oxen from the isles of Coll and Tir-y, which 
nre driven through Mull on their way to the lowlands. The 
horses uio Binall but hudy. Their breed is said to have 
been improved by mixture with those from the ‘ Florida,’ a 
vl-smI of the Spanish Armada wrecked olT the coast. Tlio 
fair for horses is held on tlie Slst of August. Grouse, wood¬ 
cocks, and ptarmigans are frequently met with, and red 
deer are sometimes taken on the mountains. The kelp 
produced along the shores ts considerable. 

The principal town or village is Tobermorry, on the north¬ 
eastern point of the islamL It has n harbour, pier, inn, and 
custom-house, at which all the legal forms connected with 
the herring-fishery have to be gone through. Boat-build¬ 
ing is carried on to a small extent 

The three parishes into which Mull is divided cuntained, 
in 1831, an aggregate population of 10,538 persons, distri¬ 
buted among 203t fatnilios, of wltotn 1297 were employed 
in agriculture. 

In the parish of Torossay, in 1793, there was a parochial 
school, and two others supported by the Society for the Pro¬ 
pagation of Christian Knowledge. 

(Langtand's Large Map of Argyllthirt; Population Re¬ 
turns, &c.) 

MULLER. [Rkoiokowtanub.] 

MULLER, OTHO FRIDERIC, a Danish naturalist, 
horn at Copenhagen, March 11, 1730. Hit parents were 
poor; but being feud of literary pursuits, and of studious and 
regular habits, ho obtained m 1753 an appointment as tutor 
to a young nobleman, the count do Schulin. In this situa¬ 
tion be had ample opnortunitios for cultivating his taste for 
reading and for the observation of nature. It is said that 
Iho countess de Schulin, his punil's mother, who was a 
woman of great ability, persuaded Miiller to devote his 
talents to natural history, fur we And that previously to this 
time his principal study had been theology. Botany soems 
to hare engaged bis attention (though be owes his celebrity 
to his xuotogical researches), and be employed hit leisure 
lime in collecting plants, and in making drawings of them. 
He subsequently travcll^ for.a considmble Uroe in dif- 
forpnt countries with his pupil, and so greatly extended his 
knowledge of natural histt^, that on bia return to Copen¬ 
hagen, in 1767, he was a first-rate botonist and soologist. 
Marrying soon after a woman with considerable property, 
he resigned all his professional engagements, and devoted 
the remainder of bis life to the pursuit of seienoe. 

In ] 763 he published a work on fungi, in Danish, which 
was followed by a history, in two volumes (which came out 
separately), of tho species of insects and plants inhabiting 
that part of the country in which be resided. It was writ¬ 
ten in Latin, and entitled ’ Fauna Insectorum Friedriche- 
daliuna,' 8vo., Leipsig, 1764; and ‘ Flora Friedriehadaliana,' 
8 vo., Strasburg, 1767. These wm-ks ahowed much method, 
and great aceuracy in the investigation of speciflo charac¬ 
ters, which qualiliei procured him considerable reputation; 
and he had the honour of being appointed to oontinue tho 
publieation of the *Flwa* of Denmark, a tuoerb work, 
uiidertakea by the comiauid of king Frederic V., who was 


a great potron of science. It hnd boon commoneod in 170, 
by Ceoige Ciirislian Oedcr. who brought out three volumes; 
Milller added two others, the last of which appeared in 1783. 
Miiller however now took more interest in the study of 
minute animals than of plants, and ho published ir. 1771, in 
German, a work un * Oriain Worms, inhabiting Fresh and 
Salt Water.' 1 vol. 4to., Copenhagen. lie here particularly 
described those annulose animals which Linnmus had railed 
Aphrodites and Nereides, whoso reprotluclivc jiowers, as 
observed by Bonnet, possess so much interest. Miiller 
divided them into four genera, and described a great many 
new species, besides adding much interesting information 
concerning their structure and habits. He displayed still 
greater powers of observation in the next work which ho 
imblishcd, in Latin, named ‘Vermium Terrestrium ct Flu- 
viatilium, seu Animalium InAisorium, Ilelminlhccorum, ct 
Tcslaceorum non Marinorum, sucriiicia Histuria,’ 2 vols. 
4to., Copenhagen and Leipzig, 177.')-74. The first part ii 
devoted to the infusury animalcules, of which he discovered 
a great many new species. He was the first naturalist who 
attempted to arrange these minute animals into genera 
and species, assigning to each distinctive characters. The 
second part of this work contains some intercsiing ohsciva- 
tions on intestinal worms; and the third, which fills the 
second volume, is devoted to the testaceous mollusco, which 
tho author attempted to classify according to the organisa¬ 
tion of the animats inhabiting the shells; but, as Cuvier 
has remarked, their structure was too little known at thnl 
time, and Muller was not enough of a comparative anato¬ 
mist to be very successful in tins attempt. Ills treatises on 
the * Hydrachns in AquLs Danis Falusiribus detovtm ot 
descriptte,’4to., I.«ipzig. 1781, and on the‘Entomostrar:i, 
&c.’ (little shelled cnistaceans inhahitUig fresh waters, 
wliich were comprised by Linnsus ill the gemiaMonoculuxI, 
4to., Leipzig, 1765, nro monuments of patient investigation; 
they aru Ixuh written in Latin, and are accompnnit'd willi u 
great number of plates. Miiller here described a vast num¬ 
ber of animals whoso existence wa.s previously scarcely 
suspected, though they are contained by luillioiis in all ficsh 
waters. 

Thu subject in wliich ho took the greatest interest was 
the microscopic investigation of infusory animalcules: ho 
worked at this incessantly, and at his death (which louk 
place on the 26th of December, 1784) ho leA n history and * 
detailed description of ihit class of minute auimuls, illus¬ 
trated with 51) plates. This work was published in 1786, Vy 
his friend Otho Fabririus, in 41o. (Ilauniis); it is writivu 
in T^tin. ' These three works, on the Infusoria, Monoculi, 
and Hydrochns, have procured Miiller,’ says Ciuicr, ‘a 
place in the first rank of those naturalists who have enriched 
science with original observations.' He classified each of 
these fomilies of animals, and his arrangement remained 
unaltered for many years, partly owing to the great cure 
and exactness with which he formed his system, and partly 
in consc^quenco of the many difficulties with which the in¬ 
vestigation of those microscopic animals is surrounded. The 
Infusoria were a new kingdom of animals which he revealed 
to the naturalist, and previously to the modern rescarclips 
of Ehrcnberg hit labours stoM alono in this branch of 
si-iuiice. [IwrusoRtA.] 

In 1779 Muller commenced the magnificent ‘ Zoologica 
Danica,' a work which was intended to correspond, in the 
animal kingdom, to the ‘Flora Danica'in the vegetable. 
He only lived to publish two ports, which were in folio, 
each containing 40 coloured plates. The text, which was 
in Latin, appeared first io Svo., but was reprinted in 1 788. 
of tho same size az the platez. Two other parts of the 
* Zooli^ica Danica* have since been published, the first by 
M. Abildgoott, and the other by M. Kalhk6: the last op- 
pearod in 1806. Tliiz work, which waa intended to embrace 
all tho species of the animal kingdom found in the north uf 
Europe, still remains very incomplete, only 160 plates hav¬ 
ing appeared. It is however very valusble, from its con¬ 
taining descriptions ocnd figures of a great number of new 
species of moliusoout animals and zoophytes. 

Besides the great works which we have mentioned, Muller 
wrote a general catalogue of the animals of Denmark, en¬ 
titled ‘ I^togicB Daniese Prodromus' Svo., Copenhagen, 
1777, and several memoira on different aubjccts. The 
Danish government marked their sense of tho merits of 
this laborious naturalist by making him a counsellor of 
state, and giving him several other honorary appoiut- 
ments. 
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Mi)lXER« JOHN, born at Scbaffhauien, in Switacr- 
and, in 1732, wat the son of a clergyman and ichoOliDastcr 
n hia natire town. H« studied at Gtittingen, under Hoyno, 
lohlfBier, WBlch.and other eminent professors, and showed 
n early taste (m historical research. On his return to 
ichatriiausen bo was appointed professor of Greek in the 
ymnasium of that town. He afterwards went to Genova, 
I tutor to the children of Counsellor Tronchin of that city, 
'here be became acquainted with the naturalist Bonnet, 
lonstetton, and othfr learned men. With Bonstetten lie 
inned an intimacy which Iss^ till his death. In 1778 
e delivered a course of lectures on universal history, which 
rcre afterwards published in twentj*four books. It is a 
ipid but well-written sbridgment, and useful to young 
le. 

illler shows no partiality for great slates and empires, 
Knd lio bestows particular notice upon small communities 
Irhieh havo struggled hard and succeeded in maintaining 
Mieir indauvndciico. He gives some interesting particulars 
not genoraUy known of the history of the republics and little 
ktatos of modern Europe, such, for instance, as Ragusn. 
■le exposes, without partiality, tho defects and errors of all 
■iiveriiments, autiunt and modern, republics 'as well as 
monarcliios. The work ends with a review of thojwUtiea] 
Jsiliiation of Europe in 1783. Muller’s 'Universal History’ 
Was translated into French. 'IlistoircUniTcrscUe, pur Joan 
,de Mi'illcr/ 4 volt. 8vo., Paris, 1813-17. 

In 1781 Muller was appointed professor of history at 
Cassul, where he published a treatise 'On the Intiuouco of 
till! Aiilienis uiHiii tite Moderns,' and another on tho esta¬ 
blishment of the temporal dominion of tho {nipes in the 
oighih contury. About the same time ho published the 
first Volume of his grout work, wliich has placed him in 
the first rank of historians, his history of tho Swiss con- 
i'cilcration, ' (feschiebte der Scbweizcrischcr Eidgenosson- 
M hafi,* which ho afterwards brought down to the end of 
the flftcenlh century, lltc author traces the rise of the 
(owns and small cummunitios of Helvetia through the 
glu«>m of the dark ages, and gives minute particulars of 
their customs, manners, and laws, reiVrring at evory step to 
authentic documents. It is a work of vast and deep research, 
and, though nccossorily minute, is yet attractive in its style. 
The interest and value of tho work, as a hook of historical 
reference, are not conflned to the narrow ground of Swiss 
politics’; it serves alto to illustrate the early history of the 
Teutonic nations in general. 

In 1 78G Miillur won appointed librarian and counsellor of 
stale to tho elector of l^ins. In 1792, when the French 
to-ik that city, lie repaired to Vienna, where tho emperor 
l/x)uol<l II. gave him an ofTicial appointment at a member 
of tho privy cbunceliy-. He (here wrote several political 
pamphlels tending to show the necessity of a close union 
and liarmony among the various German states in tbst 
great crisis. In 18 U 0 Muller was appointed first keeper of 
the imperial library. In 1804 ho left Vienna for Berlin, 
whuro he ))ubHshed some essays on the history of Frederic 
the Groat, and also a treatise on the decline of liberty among 
tho ontients. After the battle of Jena in 180 $, Napoleon 
saw Miillur at Berlin, and showed him a marked regard, 
which seems to have captivated the historian. In 1807 
Napoleon appointed him secretary of state to the now king¬ 
dom of Wttsiphalia, under his brother Jerome, an office 
which he exchanged in the fbllowing year for that of direc¬ 
tor of public instruction. He entmw with coal upon his 
new and arduous duties, which however be could not long 
pursue, as bo died at Cossel, in May, 1809. His complete 
Works were published at Tubingen in 27 vbis., 1810-19. 
Milner’s letters to his friend Bonstotten were published 
separately by J. H. Fiissli; ‘ Briefe an seinon iiltcston 
Freund in dor Subweis, in don Jahren 1771 bis 1807,' 
8vo., Zurich. 1812. They are very interesting as records 
of tho tiroes. MuUor's history of Switcorland was trans- 
laled into French and cootinu^ to the epooh ofthe French 
ilovolution by F. H. Mallot; but a much superior trans¬ 
lation is now being published by Professor Mormard of 
Lausanne and L. Vulhemin, who have also undertaken to 
continue Miillor's work down to the proseat lime. ' His- 
toiro de la Coiif&d^ration Suisse Jean do Hviller, Rob^ 
Olouti Bloihcim, et J. J. Hultingw; traduite do I’Allo- 
manil et conlinwte jusqu’ k nos jours, par Charles Monnard 
ct Louis Vulliemift,’ Svo., Paris M)d Croneva, 1837-9. Five 
or six volumes of the work have already appeared, and the 
notes by the liters are copious and valuable; when finished. 
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it will form a complote history of Switturbnd. ITccron 
wrote A biographical notice of Muller, Leipzig, 1809. 

MULLER, WILHELM, a modern German writer and 
lyric poet of great talcnt,*was horn at Dessau, Uct. <th. 

1794. More ardent and industrious than methodical in his 
studies, he neverthehss avoided a mere desultory course 
of reading. Ho applied liimsclf more partioularly to au- 
tienl German iiteruturo and pootry, tbo fruits of his re¬ 
searches into which wore first given to the public in hia 
' Blumonlese aus den Minnoungcr,’ 1816. llis next pro¬ 
duction of any note wasatransIatiouofMarlowo’s'FauMtus ’ 
^ARLOWk], in 1818, which was surcoedod by his * Rom, 
Rdmer, and Rijmerinnon,’ 2 vols., 1820, a graphic aiul 
clever sketch of the papal capital and its inhabiiuiits, the 
result of a tour which he made in Italy with Baron von 
Sock, and which bo dcaigmxl to extend into Greece. Ilia 
literary reputation was afterwards greatly increased by his 
'Gedichteuus den hintorlasscncn Papieren ciues roisonden 
Waldhornistvn,’ and his ‘ Licder dor Uriochun.' Tho 
Intlor breathe a very high spirit of enthusiasm; nor urn 
Ihu beauty an<l melody of the iangiiugc inferior to Ihn 
energy of tho soiitinienis. Many talcs and other prutliu'- 
tiuns of that class by him appoareil in the* Uraiiio' .iiid 
other literary .annuals: and hu also contributed scvcnl 
articles to Ersch and Gruber’s * Eiicyclopicdia.’ Hu diiii, 
Octolier I, 1827. 

MULLE'RIA. [OsTftscKA.] 

MULLET. [IleuAi.iiHv.l 

MULLINGER, [Mkath, Wbst.J 

MULLION tbysoniosupiHiscd tuticii I'omiptiunofi/iw/t- 
nion, from tho l.atin mmiitt, to dcrvti'1 or strengthen, or else 
to bo derived from the French tnonliirr, a uioiilditig), a 
term in Gothic architecture applied to the upright bars, or 
rather stone shafts, dividing the general aperture of a win¬ 
dow into socondury opening which are again rro<|iienlIy 
subdivided vertically by a similar shaft crossing the imil- 
lions liorizontally, and tlierefore culled a travsom ; whereby 
the wbofe space beneath the head of a witiddw (supposing 
it to ho an arched one) in funned into a series of pannels 
in which tbo glaan is fixed, and which arc sometimes tech¬ 
nically distinguished os It^AU or (fttj/t. Except in very 
Bmall windows not exceeding in width one such lifihi or 
compartment, multioiis invariably occur in Gothic wimlows, 
being in fact absolutely nccoasary when no other mo<]u of 
glatmg was praotiscil than that of small panes sot in lead, 
because without somo kind of strengthening or support, 
uitlier by stono or metal rods, a spacious surfiice of the kind 
would bo damaged by a strong wind, whereas each division 
becomes a separate window of no greater width th.-m a 
single small one: consuuuently the mimbcr of the muihuns 
depends upon tho width of tho window. Two-mullioiied 
and tlirco-mullioncd windows are tbo most usual in ccch-si- 
astical architecture, except for the largo east or west win¬ 
dows in churches, or windows of nearly equal dimensions 
in other buildings. In these they are frequently very 
numerous; that, fur instance, in the faqsdo of York Cathe¬ 
dral is divideil iuto eight lights or compartments by seven 
muUions, while that above tho ontranco to Vfcslniinstiir 
Hall has eight muUions. Again the former of these is 
mtroittoTned, but tho other is trantomed, being diviiled in 
its height to the spring of (ho areli into two tiers of an.li- 
hcadea comportments; it also affords an instance of wlmt 
is by no means unrommon, namely, of principal and sulior- 
dinate muUions, being divided by two larger muliions 
into three leading compartments, each of which contains 
three smaller ones. The lesser or simple muUions, some¬ 
times desenbod as thou of tho firtt order, consist of tho 
mouldings which run into and form the cusps, where the 
iioo^ of tho compartments are foiled; while the largur ones 
have additbnal mouldings. In explanation of (his wo 
may refer to tho window from Kirton Church, at ]i^e 324. 
Gothic Asciiitbctitrx, wbero tho centro mullion is larger 
and compoMdof moro mouldings than the other two, which 
liavo only thou that form the cus|>s. As for os they go. 
tho other specimens of windows given in that article will 
furlhor exemplify tiio subject of inullions, and wrve to 
render it evident that unlcw windows wero so divided it 
would ^ impossible that their heads should be filled up 
with tracery. 

After what has been said, it is hardly noceeiaTy to insist 
upon ^e importance of muUions, without which u window 
ceases to bo a Gothic one, though it may be a Gothio arch 
, filled vUb gloss. Neither is it sufficient that there be mul- 
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lions, if have not the cbaractct suitalilc to the stylo. 
Modern archilwU are apt to be too nejjligcnt in tins re* 
end to make their muUioiis too poor and meagre, a 
defect for which no merit in otlicr parts ran atone, since 
the whole will liave an air of drynoss and insipidity, and 
there will be little, if any, of that relief and vigour which 
antient examplea posacaa: the spirit of the style is lost. 
There is indcM no oxpreu rule for dciormining their pro- 

E ortiun% yet no one who knows anything of the style, or 
as feeling fur it, can be at a lota. Tnu breadth of the mul* 
lions should never be lets than one-fourth of the width of 
the tRtmnu//toiu or lights between them; and in many 
examples they are more than one-third. It» also impor¬ 
tant ihut they should have projection or depth as well as 
breailth, that is, the glazed surfbee of the window should 
recede oonsiderably from tlie line of the outer face of the 
mullioii. Unless this attended tn, there will be more or 
less a deficiency of that spirit, boldness, and richness de¬ 
pending upon such particulars of cxeeuUon, let the outline 
of a design fdr a window be over so good. When, as is now 
ftequeiilTy tho csso in modern cluirchos, tho windows are 
glazufi with ground glusa, a greater rather than a less degreo 
orbuldiiosa in the mulliona is requisite, in order tu produce 
that ruliof which the semi-opakc surface of the glass tends j 
to diminish. It is tho neglect of such apparently trifling ' 
matters that causes tho prodigious difTcrence between mu- 
durn imitoltons and the urigtnala, which ahuust every one 
feels, tUuugh few eun explain. 

Siibjuiiivd arc the horizontal scctiuns or plans of two 
inulliuns; one of the simpler and usual runii, tho other uf 
a richer ciiaracter, and with mure mouldings; but both of 
them, as is invariably the cm. agree in coining nearly to a 
point externally, preveiiliiig there merely a narrow face or 
Allot. Each tnuUion exhibits also some voriation of tho 
same gencial form, in its darker and lighter tinted sides. 
Ttio cut further iiisiaiiccs the spacing of the mullioiis, 
which are here not quite three times their own width aparL 
It will be seen tliat the depth of mullions, or their thick¬ 
ness through their external and interna) face, is greater 
titan their mdth. In the second of tho two here shown, 
tho deptli is double the width. 
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MULTINOMIAL. [PoLTwosiiAt.] 

MULTIM,E. SUBMULTIPLK, MULTIPLICATION. 
Any number of equal magnitudes added together give a 
multiple of any one among them. Thus 4 -f- 4 -p 4, or 
12, is a multiplerof 4 . And Bubmultiple is the inverse 
term to multiple: thus 12 being s multiple of 4, 4 is ant6- 
multiple of 12. The term submultiple is equivalent to 
Aliquot Part. « 

Tho derivation of Uie word is from multS-plox, msnt-fbld, 
and multiplication is the process of forming a multiple. 
Ikus to multiply 184 yards by 279 is to repeat 184 yards 
279 times, ana to add all the results together. And this 
is the first and fbndamental meaning of multiplication. Its 
osual symbol is X : thtu 4 X 3 is 12. 

If we look at the primary rules of arithmetic, we shall see 
that multiplication is the only one which cannot be entirely 
performed upon conerete quantities. To or from 100 yards 
fiO yards can be added or subtxaetud, and 100 yards ean be 
divided by OOyards; but 100 yards cannot be multiplied by 
fiO yards. The very definition of multinliettioD requires 
every question would eoeitsin a numnerof fimet which 
another number, abstract or concrete, is to be repeated; 
and tbia number of times or repetitions cannot be t number 
of anything else. Thus to talk of multiplying 10 fset by 7 
fbet is a contr^ietien in terms; if it mean tbit 10 foet is to 
he multiplied by 7, or that 7 repetitions of 10 foot are to be 
made^ 10 foot is multiplied teven times, not e«ven-/eet 
times. But if it be meant that 10 foet is to be repeated 
as often as 7 font conUuns one Ibot, the question has three 


data, and belongs to a class which will be considered in Pro¬ 
portion : it is in fact a question of multiplication in which 
the number of repetitions is not given, but is tube extracted 
from the result of a question in division. On this subject 
see also Rxctanoi.s. 

It being now distinctly understood that a number of times 
or repetitions is an essential element of every question of 
muUipIicatiou, the extension is obvious by which a fraction 
of a time, or a fraction of a repetition, is allowed to enter. 
Thus 12 -4* 12 + 12 6 is 12 repoatea three times and half 

a time, or 12 multiplied by 34 is 42. Similarly 2) -h 2) 2^ 

-I* 1}, or 8), is 21 taken 34 times. Up to this point there is 
no violation of etymology; the multiplieand (jnulttplican- 
dum, number to be multiplied) is taken manifold limes. 
But [NuHUifR} by the sauio sort of extension of language 
by which 1, and even 0, are called numbers, tho mere exhi¬ 
bition of s multiplieand iscalted multiplying it by one: thus 
7 is 7 taken once, or 7 multiplied by I, tliougli. etymologi¬ 
cally, multiplication does not take place. Again, when tho 
half of s number is taken, or when it is taken half a time, 
it ia said to be multiplied by 4 ; and so nn fur any otliur 
fraction. Tho advantage of such extension in practii-e moro 
than counterbalances its obvious defect, namely, lliat the be¬ 
ginner must, wiLliuut great care, be confused by the appii- 
cBlion of a word in a sonso diametricaliy opj^sed to its 
literal meaning. 

Tho abbreviated process of multiplication rests upon the 
following principles. (I.) If the parts of a number be niul- 
i liplicd, and the results added together, the whole is miilli- 
lied: thus 18, composed of 13 and 9, is taken 7 times 
y taking 13 and i each 7 times, and adding the lusults. 
f2.) Multiplication hy the parts of any number, and addi¬ 
tion of the results, is equivalent to multiplication by the 
whole: thus 13 taken 7 times and 8 times gives two pro¬ 
ducts. tho sum of which is 13 taken 7 -I- 8 or 16 times. <3.) 
Successive multiplication by two numbers is equivalent 
to one multiplication by the product of ibese two nurabure - 
thus 7 taken 3 times, and the result taken 4 times, is 7 
taken as many times as Uiore are units in 4 times 3, or 12 
times. (4.) If ono number bo nwitiplied by another, 
the result is tho same if the multiplicand and multiplier bo 
changed: thus 7 times 8 is the same thing hs 8 times 7. 
(3.) In tbo decimal system, the annexing of 0110 cipher mul¬ 
tiplies by to, of two ciphers by 100 , &c. 

Tlie application of these principles requires that, in the 
decimal system of notation, tne products of all siroplu digits 
up to 9 times 9 should be remcmliercd: this is usually duno 
by learning what is called the multiplication table, and this 
table, wbiw is only absolutely necessary up to 9 liroos 9, is 
usually committed to memory up to 12 times 12. This being 
supposed to be done, we shall now show the process of mul¬ 
tiplying 1234 by 6073. By (2.) we must take 1234. 6 UUU 
times, 70 times, and 3 times, and add the results. To lake 
1234, 3 tine^ we subdivide it into 1000. 200, 30. and 4, 
each of whioh taken 3 timet, and the results added to¬ 
gether, gives 3000 

600 

90 

12 

3702 

from which process the rule for multiplying by a single 
figure may easily bo derived. The next step is to take 
1234, 70 times, that is, first 7 times, and the result 10 times. 
The full process is 

7000 

1400 

210 

28 

86380 

Similarly 1234 taken 6000 limes, gives 8,170,000. Now 
put Die three reeults together, and add them; which gives 
the first column following. 

8702 1234 

86380 5073 

8170000 - 

— a - 3702 

8260082 8638 

8170 ' 
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The second column ahowt tbo usual manner of perform' 
ni; iho operotion, which wo suppose the reader to know. 
We have giren the preceding deiail that he may do what 
oiany have never done, viz. compare the common process 
with the deduction of the result froin first principles. 

There are several abbreviations of multiplication which 
are very valuably but which are nut commonly taught. 

I. Five times is balfof ten times: to multiply by i annex 
a cipher and divide by 2: thus 76783 X S is a«ost easily 
done as follows 

2)767830 


3S3915 

2 . Nine times isono loss than ten times, so that 76783X9 
can be found as follows: 

767830 

76783 


691047 

• 

This may bo best dune by subtracting every figure of tbo 
multiplicand from the precoding, carrying and Arrowing 
where necossury. in thu usual way, on the supposition that 
the first figure is to be subtracted fhim ten. Thus the pro- 
c(!ss of rouliiiilying 27293 by 9 is as follows; 


denominators for a denominator. In the multiplication of 
one decimal flaction by another, as 1‘23 by ‘018, the mul> 
tiplication of the numerators gives 123 X 18. or 2214. and 
that of the denominators 100 X lOOU.or 100,000. But a 
decimal fraction which has 100.000 for its denominator, has 
as many places as there are in both of the others together, 
whose denominators aru loo and 1000 . From this con- 
sidoration the common rule immedialoly fullowa 

For a mechanical contrivance for expediting multiplica¬ 
tion.sec Napier's Rods. 

MULTIPLE POINTS. When two or more branehesof 
a curve pass through the same point, it is called s multiple 
pointand this, whether thu branches touch or cut one 
another. When two or more branches intersect, it is ob¬ 
vious that as many distinct tangents may be drawn at the 
multiple point as there arc branches which there interseot, 
that IS, for one value of tlio absciua the diSbrential oo- 
efiieient of the ordinate may have more values than one. 
In most cases the points at which this happens may be 
ascertained by inspection of the equation of tho curve. 
Thus in 

y = (a: - A) •/(x — a) + c A< a 
dy *—A 

VU-o) 1-5^— 


27293 

246637 

3 from 10, 7, carry 1; 1 and 9 is 10, 10 from 13, 3. carry 
1; 1 and 2 is 3, 3 from 9, 6; 7 from 12, 5, carry 1; 1 and 
2 is 3, 3 from 7, 4; 0 from 2, 2. 

3. Eleven times is one more than ten times; so that tho 
addition corresponding to the preceding subtraction must 
bumado. Thus to multiply 62781 by II, proceed as fol¬ 
lows- 

62781 

69U5DI 

I,et 1 remain; 1 and 8 is 9; 8 and 7 is IS, carry 1; 1 
and 7 is 8 and 2 arc 10, carry 1; 1 and 2 is 3 and 6 nru 
9; 6 niid 0 is 6. 

4. To multiply by any uiirabcr from 12 to 19 inclusivu, 
multiply by the last figure, and to the carrying figure ad<i 
thu figure of the multiplicand which is just done with. 
Thus 

2734 

17 

46478 

7 times 4 is 28, carry 2, adding 4, or carry 6; 7 X 3 is 21, 
and 6 is 27, carry (2 f 3 or) 6; 7 X 7 » 49 and 5 is 54, 
carry (6 -p 7 or) 12; 7 X 2 is 14 and 12 ia 26, carry (2 -f- 2 
or) 4. 

5. To multiply by 25, annex two ciphers and divide by 4: 
to multiply by 125 annex three ciphers and divide by 8. 

6 . In multiplying by a number of two figures, ending 
with 7 or 6, as 68, it may bo advisable to take the multipli¬ 
cand 70 times, and subtract it twice, in preference to taking 
it 6U times, and adding it 8 times. 

Tho following rules are taken foom the ' Risala Hisab.’ 
(Taylor's Ltiiuxifi, Introduction, p. 17.) The first at least 
can easily be done without paper. 

1. To multiply two numbm together, each of which is 
between 11 and 19 - to the whole of one number add the 
units of the other; ten times this, together with the product 
of the units’ places, is the product required. Thus, 17 
limes 14 is 21 times 10 and 28, or 238. 

2. To multiply two numbers together, each of which has 
only two places: to the whole of one ftotor, multiplied by 
the tens of the other, add the tens of that fiictor multiplied 
by the units of the other; ten timee the reeult, together 
with the prodnet of the units, ia the product required. 
Thus 76 X 38 is done as follows: 76 X 3 is 828. which, 
increased by 7 X 8, or 56, is 284, and 2640 Increased by 48 
is 2888, (ho answer requir^. 

The multiplication of sums of money is fkeilitatad by a 

process koosrn by the name of Practic*. 

The multiplieation of fractiona oilbrs no difficulty when 
the extension of the word multmlication, already deaoribad, 
is understood and admitted For instance, when we have 
to multiply j by n> or to take 14-eIeveatbs of a tfme, we see 
that I being g [nuertoNs], one-eleventh of this is ^ and 
4-eleveDths is A: whence the rule commonly given, namely, 
multiply onmeratort together for a numerator, and the 


du 

we seo that y, in general, hns two values, and so has 

to each value of the former belongs ono of the latter. But 
in the single case o{x = 6, both values of y become equal, 

(iy 

or y has only one value; while ^ has the two values 


+ V(A — a) and — t/ib — n). Tlicre is then a multiple 
point when a; s 6 and y = c; and as two branches cut one 
another, it is calleil a tbiuble point. Similarly, hod there 
been three, four, &c. branches, it would have ^en called 
a triple, quadruple, 8tc. point. 

It is not wertli while to enter here on llic general method 
of determining double, &c. jioinU. (Sec I.tb. Vt^. Kn., 
‘Differential Siculus,’it. 182.) 

MULTIPLICATION. [Mi’ltiplb, &r.] 

MULTIVALVES, the name formerly used to designate 
those shells which were made up of more than two piecus. 
Thus the CtrrAtficdt {Leptu) were all inullivatvc shells of 
Linnteut, and so were Chiton and PMat. 

MULWIA. [Marocco.] 

MU'MMIUS, L. [Corinth.] 

MUMMY is a name deriveil from an Arabic word mum. 
signifying wax. end which is now applied not only to those 
dea<l bodies of men and animals, in the preparation of which 
wax or some similar roalorial was us^ out to all (hose 
which arc by any means preserved in a dry state from the 
process of putrofaction. 

The art of embalming, by which the greater part of the 
mummies now existing were prepared, wasrwactised, with 
more skill than has ever since been acquired, by the inha¬ 
bitants of ancient Egypt, of whom whole generations still 
remain preserved from docay in the vast jiy^sa or cata¬ 
combs in the neighbourhood of Thebes and the other great 
cities of that country. 

The most authentic description of the Egyptian method 
of embalming is that given by Herodotus (ii. 86). In 
Egypt, he tells us, ‘ there are men who professedly exercise 
this art. When a corpse is brought to them, they show 
the bearers of it wooden models of bodies, painted in imita¬ 
tion of reality. They say that the most expensive of them is 
His, whuee name 1 will not in such a caso mention. They 
exhibit also a second model, inferior to the first, and cheaper 
than it; and a third, tho cheapest of all. After this m- 
planation, they ask the bearers of the dead body, after which 
model they wuh it to be pr^rod. and thoy, having agreed 
upon the price, depart. Tne embalmera proeeed for 
most expensive plan in the following manner. First, with 
a our^ iron they extract the brain through the DOiti;il8, 
pmly by pulling it out, end partly by pouring drugs in. 
Then with a sharp iEthiopian stone they cut the bMy in 
the flan^ and through this aperture they take out all tho 
viscera, which they wash with palm wine, and'-elban with 
powdered aromatics. Thoy then fill the belly with the 
purest powdered myrrh and cassia, and other perfumee 
(frankincense excepted), and seW up the wound. In the 
next place they cqver the body with natrum (• mixture of 
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carbonate, sulphate, and muriate of soda), and bury it in 
thu same material for seventy days, a longer period not 
being allowed. When tho seventy days are passed, they 
wash the boily and envelop it all in bandages of flne linen 
coveted wiili gum. Tho relatives, on receiving tho body 
again. Imvc a wooden case made in the form of a man, in 
wliicli they place it, and having shut it in, they put it in a 
scjiulchral building, setting it upright against the wall. 

' Those who would avoid iho heavy expense of this me- 
thml of embaltning, havo tho Itodies thus prepared:—they 
iill all tho intestines with oedaruil, without either, culling 
into the abdomen or removing the viscera; then prevonting 
tho egress of llio injected tluid, they salt the body fur the 
lixed number of days, and at tho end of that time they let 
out the cedar oil, tho power of which is sucli tliut it Uriugs 
out macerated in it both tho intestines and all tho viscera; 
it cuiisuraes the lieslu and the alUii and the boues only of 
tho corpse remain. This being dune, they return tho body. 
Tho third mode of preparation is that with wliich the bodies 
of (lie poor are Irouted, Tliey wosli out tho abdomen with 
II cleansing liquid, put it fur sovoiily days in natrum, and 
thon return it to tlio rclativos.’ 

To tiiis .account Diodorus Siculus {.Tliblioth. Hinlor., lib. 
i., ca]>. 91) and some others, while generally cunfirmiiig it, 
add a few unimportant particulars; and though it has been 
subjocted to sever: criticism from various cummentators, yet 
the researchus uf those whoso authority is next in importuiicc. 
tho meinbcrs uf the Institute wbu accompanied Napoleon 
ill his Kgypliaii cauipuign, have pruvctl that as far as it goes 
this ik-siriptiun by llerudutus is substuiitially currecL Tbe 
results uf these rescarche.s, in which MM. Joiuurd, Kouyer, 
and Larrey were cliiefly engaged, are coiilaiiicd in the great 
wiirk, ‘ Lk-s<Tiptiuii de rEgypte.’ Tiiu»u of M. Kouyer 
esiiueially illustrate the process of embalming. Ho found 
that ill tho hypugma which he visited there wuru two dif- 
feroiit classes of muuiuiios; ihusu in which an incision 
iiiul been made abuvo the groin, and thoso in which there 
was no such opening. In both the brain had in general 
liceu extracted by breaking through the roof of tho nose, or 
more rarely through the orbit; but in soino there was no 
bnusiml aperture m the skull, and the brain had been left 
in it, a fact which is confirmed by thu examination of some 
uf thu inuuimics that have been brought to England. (I’ot- 
tigrew, Hittoryi/E/'t/iUiiui ;lfum»Hie«.) 

Among tho mummies which have an incision in the 
Hunk (niid which are probably the builies of tho rich, in 
whom that inunsurc w-ns nccussary for the complete cleans¬ 
ing of tho interior), M. Rouyer distinguishes those which 
w’cro dried with the a.«8istanco of halsumic and UKtringent 
substances, and those which, in addition to these means, 
were salted. 

Of both these kinds some are filled with a mixture of 
aromatic rosins, and others with asplialtum or pure bitumen. 
Tho mummies which ore filled with aromatics only oro 
olivo-culourod. Tlicir skin is dry, Ilexible, and like lannod 
leather, and contracted. Tlicir features are distinot, and 
upiicar to be like ihofu: that existed in life. The resins which 
all their cavities contain are dry. light, brittle, and aro¬ 
matic. The tocils, hair, and eye-brows ace gcnoially per¬ 
fect. Sumo of tliein are gilded all over the body, or oa the 
most prominent parts. 

'Die mummies which are flllud with bitumen are reddish; 
their skins are liard and polished as if they had been 
varuisliod; they are dry, heavy, inodorous, and difficult to 
unrol; their features are but slightly altered; the hard 
bliiek resinous substance with which iluiy are filled pos¬ 
sesses littlo odour, and they are scarcely alterable by ex¬ 
posure to the air. 

Those which have been salted, as well as thus prepared, 
dilfer little in their general appearanoc from those just 
dusorilKid; but they are usually leas perfect, the features 
being altered, and their hair having commonly fidlen off. 
When they ore unooverod and expoaed to the air, a alight 
saline eillorescenco forms upon them, which consists of 
different salts of soda, llie intestines and other viscera, 
which in all thoso kinds of mummies were removed through 
(ho aperture in the Hank, after being washed with palm wine 
and sprinkled with aromatics, were usually placed in an 
uartben v'ossel, and then, with prayer for the ^rdou of the 
siua in eating and drinking into which they had led their 

C ossessor, were thrown into the river; but sometimus, aAor 
oing thus cluansed, they wore returned into the abdomen, 
or were proservod m a separate vase by the side of tho body. 


The edges of the incision in the flank aro always found 
placed in simple oontaet, not sewn together as Herodotus 
mentions. 

Among the Egyptian mummies which have not had the 
viscera removed by opening the abdomen, M. Rouyer also 
distinguishes two kinds; in one of which the bodies bad 
been salted, and then filled with an impure kind of bitu¬ 
men (pissaspbslt), white in tho other they had only been 
salted and dried. M. Rouyer thinks that instead of the 
viscera being destroyed, as Herodotus mentions, by oil of 
cedar, which has no caustic properties, some caustic solution 
of soda was first injected, and i^t afterwords, when it had 
destroyed tbe viscera, the cavities wore washed out with 
the oil of cedar. Tbe mummies which, after having had 
their viscera thus removed, were filled with bitumen, are 
the most numerous of all; they are block, hard, and heavy, 
and they preserve none of their features. Not only ore nil 
tho cavities filled with the pissupbalt, but the surfore of the 
body ii covered with it, and it has so comidetely penetrated 
into all Uio tissues, tbit the wholo forms but a single mass. 
It is probable therefore that this material was injeeted very 
hot, and that tho bodies were plunged into a vessel contain¬ 
ing it in a atato of fusion. It is an impure, greasy, and 
strongly smelling substance, less black end brittle than the 
asphalt with wmch tbe other mummies aro filled; it was 
long regarded as a valuable medicine fur wounds and 
bruises, and in the sixtoeuth and i»rt uf thu sevciileenih 
coiilurics a considerable trade was carried on in it by a 
number of Jews, who sold it os * balm of mummies.’ 

Those mummies which have been only suited and diii-d 
oi'o oven less perfect than tbe preceding. Their fouliiros 
are entirely destroyed; ell their hair is fiillon off; anil both 
thu body and the bandages by which it is enveloped full in 
pieces when brought to the air, or may very easily be broken 
up. In many of these adipociru is formed; but in gcnoiul 
th^ are hard, dry, and whitish, like dirty parehmcnl. 

The bandaging, to which all the Egyptian mummies wore 
subjected, was one of the most remarkable purU of thu 
recess. Their envelopes are composed of numerous linen 
aods, each several feet long, applied one over tho other 
fifteen or twenty times, and surrounding first each limb, 
and then the wholo body. They arc applied and intcrlai-uil 
so accurately, that one might suppose they were intended 
to restore to the dry shrivelled Iwy its original form and 
size. The only difference in the bandages of tlio different 
kinds of muuimies is in their greater or loss fineiicss of 
texture; they are applied on all in nearly the sumo 
manner. All the bandages and wrappings which have been 
examined with the microscope are uf linun. 

The body is first covered by a narrow dress, laced at thu 
back and tied at the throat, or it is all enveloped in one 
large bandage. Tho head is covered by a square piece of 
very flne linen, of which the centre forms a kind of mask 
over tho features. Fire or six such pieces arc sometimes 
put one over tbe other, and tho last is usually painted or 
gilded in representation of the embalmed person. Every part 
of tho body is then separately enveloped with several ban¬ 
dages impregnated with resin. The legs cxtenduil side by 
side, and the arms crossed over tbe chest, are fixed by other 
bondages which surround tbe whole body; and these last, 
which are commonly covered with hieroglyphics, arc flxeil 
by long, crossing, end ven ingeniously applied bands which 
complete the envelope. Most of tbe bodies are placed in 
this state in the oateoombs; those of the rich only are 
enclosed in eases. Tho cases are usually double, thu inte¬ 
rior being composed of boards made of several portions of 
lineu glued toother, and tbe exterior out from a piece uf 
cedar or syoamore wood. 

Tbe. Egyptians practised embalming almost as exten¬ 
sively on some animals which they diMmed sacred as on 
men. The list of tbe mummies (ff animals which Mr. Pet¬ 
tigrew gives includes the monkey, bat, d<^ cat, lion, wolf, 
jackal, fox, byana, bear, ichneumon, shrew-mouse, deer, 
goat, sheep, oxen and ealvei, hippopotamus, vulture, eagle, 
falcon, hawk, owl. ibis, goose, swallow, crocodile, toad, 
lizard, snake, adder, cerastes car)), pike, and some other 
Ash, and a few species of inseeU. Some vegetables also have 
been occasionally found embalmod. Must of these animals 
had sepulchres ajipropriated to their species, but sometimes 
they are mixed, and very rarely they are fou^ in tho cata¬ 
combs of human mummies. The most fire^ent mode of 
preparation was by clearing out the viscera dv tho caustic 
fluid, and sklting them, and then bandaging them like the 
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liuman bodies. The ibis and the havk however usually 
received more care, and weru prepared with resin and 
ospbalt. After being embalmed, each bird was usually 
placed in a separate earthen vessel. 

The Egyptian mode of embalming wtis imitated occasion¬ 
ally by the Jews, Greeks, Romans, and uthur nations, and 
has sometimes been adopted in modern times, but never to 
the suuie oatent or perfection as they attained. The only 
other method which is known to bare been adopted as a 
iiutiunal custom was that practised by the Guanches. the 
antient inhabitants of tho Canary Isles. [Canahv Isles.] 
Tlieir mummies are particularly described bv M. Bury do 
St, Vincent, in his ‘Essaisiir Ics Isles Forlunm.' Numer¬ 
ous and vast catacotobs arc filled with thorn in each of the 
thirteen islands, but the best known is one in Tenoriffe, 
which contained upwards of a thousand bodies. The mum¬ 
mies arc sown up in goat or sheep skins, and live or six 
are coinmonly joined together, tho skin over the head of 
one Itcing stiu-licd to that over the feet of anotbor; but 
lho>o of tho great nro contained in cases hollowed out of 
a piecu of savinc-wciud. Tho borlies aro not bandaged, anil 
:ii'u dry, light, tan-culoureil, and alightly aromatic. Sevoral 
of them arc completely preserved, with distinct though con- 
Iruetcil features. 

The method of embalming adopted by the Guanches 
consisted in removing llio viscera, in either of the same 
M ays as the Egyptians practised, then filling the cavities wilh 
iirmuatic powilcra, frequently washing and anointing the 
suriuco, and lastly drying the body very carefully for ilflcuu 
or sixteen days in tlie sun, or by a stove. So complete is 
the ilcssication of these mummies, that a whole body which 
llKimunbucIi )xasessed weighed only 7^ |>ounds, though tho 
■h ied skeloton of a body of the same size as usually pre- 
])ureil weighs at least 0 pounds. 

In some situations the conditions of the soil and atmo- 
sphei'e, by tho r.ipidily wilh which they permit the drying 
of the animal tissues to ho clTccted, are alone sutlicieut fur 
the preservation of the body in the form of a mummy. This 
is the case in sumo parts of l*cru, especially at Arica, whcix* 
ruitsideruble numbers of bodies have been found quite dry, 
ill pits dug in a sulitie dry soil. There is an excellent spe¬ 
cimen of u mummy of this kind in the museum of the Col¬ 
lege of Surgeons, which wos brought from Caxainnrrn by 
General Paroissicii. Like most of them, it is in a hitting 
losluru, with tho knees alniust touching tho rhm, and tho 
muds by the sides of the face. It is quite dry and hard; 
the features are distorted, but nearly porfecl, aud lliu hair 
has fallen oil'. The Peruvian mummies do not appear to 
liavu been suhjijctcd to any particular preparation, the dry 
and absorbent cortb in which they aro placed being sufil- 
eient to prevent tlioiu from putrefying. M. Humboldt found 
the budie.s of many Spaniards and Peruvians lying on 
former fields of battle, dried and preserved in tlie open 
air. In the deserts of Africa the preservation ofthe bwly 
is secured by burying it in the hot sand; and even in 
]<!urui>o soils nro somotimos met with in which the bodies 
undergo a slow process of drying, aud then remain almost 
luiallerable even on expesuroto the air and moisture. There 
is u vault at Toulouse in which a vast number of bodies that 
had been buried were found, after many years, dry, and 
witbuut u iraco of tho effects of putrefaction; and in tho 
vaults of St. Michael’s church, Duoliii, the bodies are simi¬ 
larly preserved. In both cases putrefaetiun is prevented by 
Iho constant absorption of the moisture from the atmo- 
s]ihere, and through its medium from the body, by the 
calcareous soil in which the vaults are dug. 

It is not necessary here to consider tlio various means 
which aro now employed fur the nreservation of the animat 
tissues, both for stores of food ana for museums of anatomy 
undinatural history, ss they ore very rarely applied to the 
wbolo bwly, and nro dofleiont in that which forms the most 
cssontial part of (he preparation of a mummy, the process 
of drying. If European climates were more favourable, it 
is probable that, wim the present knowledge of materials 
for hardening the tissues, such as pyrolijneous acid, oorrosive 
sublimate, arsenic, the salts of iron, sa, mummies might 
be preporod equal oven to the Egyptian in permanence, and 
siqierior to them in the preservation of their forms. (Petti¬ 
grew, Hitt, qf Egypt.' Mummies Library qf Enttrtaining 
JCn'twlttigt—Egyptian Aniiijuituit.y 

MUMPS, an inllammatioii of parotid, and ofien, at 
the same time, of the other salivary glands, of contagious 
or epidemic origin, Thu inllamaatiou, and the fever by 


which it is accompanied, generally increase for uIkiuI four 
days, and then begin to subside; and after four days more, 
the disuase is commonly at an end. The affL-clion bus a 
tendency to ractaslasis, that is, to pass suddenly from ilio 
organ first affected to somo other. The Iroalmont rcquireil 
IS very simple; quietude, abstinciice, seclusion from coliI, 
the application of poultiivs or other warm subslaticos, or. in 
severe cases, of locches to the swelling, arc all tlio means 
that are usually necessary. 

MUNCHHAUSEN, ADOLPHUS, BARON, horn in 
Hanover in 1(588, studied at Jena, Uulle, and Uirecht, iind 
afterwards filled several important ollicial stations in iho 
electorate. Ho was an active agent in founding the iiiiivor- 
sily of Gottingen, of which he was ap(>uiiit4.'<l i;uratur, which 
situation beheld till his death. He devoted hiniself with 
great assiduity snd zeal to the advoiicoment of that institu¬ 
tion, which rose under his care to a high rank aminig the 
universities of Germany. He cstublishc^ the rlnurs of geo¬ 
graphy, literary history, and political science, and iinpruvctl 
the system of leaching philosophy and theology, hy dinng 
away with the old scholastic methods, iluyne says that 
Muiichlmusen intruducod into llto university rrecduin of 
thinking, feeling, and writing. Ho prumolod the cslohlish- 
ment of the Royal Society of Sciences of Gullingen. Ho in¬ 
creased the library of tho university fiom lU.UOO to tiO.OUU 
volumes, which number afterwords, whilst Hoino was 
librarian, was brought up to vnu,UU0. All these things 
Mimchhausen did with very moderate means, and chicHv 
by his activity, judgineiit. and }N!rseveraiii-c. Mure ample 
particulars of wh:u Miinchhausen effecteil for the benefit of 
Uiu Miivcrsity of (hittiiigeii arc given in the ‘(Quarterly 
.lourmil of Kducutiun,’ No. XX.; in Hovno’s 'Orntium 
lloiiorcm ae Mcinoriam Miiiu-hhausiuuain,^ inserted in tho 
‘iiid voluiuu of his ‘ Opusculn Academica,' and in his other 
oration on the same suiiject dolivorcd before tho Royal 
Society of Scionces of Giitlingen. inserted in the sccuiul 
volume of* Novi CommentaruSucdclatisGotiiagcnsis;’ aud 
also in Ucoren’s 'Life of Heyne.’ 

Miinchhaiiscn was for inanv years privT-cuunsellor lu tho 
elector of Hanover, George II. of Great Britain, and in tho 
hitter years of his life was appointed first minister, by his 
successor, for the electorate of Hanover, which situation liu 
filled to tlio general saiisraciioii, though only for a short 
time. lie died at Hanover, in 1770. 

MUNDA. [('.KSAR, C. J., p. 124.1 
MUNDLEY91U. [Himdustax, voI. xii., p. 211.] 

MUNEEPOOK, a country in Asia, cast of the British 
(lossessions on tho Ganges, extends between 23'’ 43' and 
25* 3(1' N. lat. and 83° and 94° 30' E. long. Its iiortlicrn 
boundary-line is ill defined, but is generally assumed lu bo 
formed by the bigh range of mountains which, extending 
in a north-cast and south-vest direction, constitute tho 
southern border of tho valley of the Braliniapoolra. Freni 
tlicBritisli possessions on the west it is dtvidod by tho course 
of the river Boriik between the mouths of its two tributaries, 
the Chikoo, which runs into the Barak from the south, ainl 
the lecrec, which joins it from the north, and by the coutso 
of tbese two last-montioncd rivers. Along its southern 
boundary extends a mountain-region inhabited by several 
independent tribes belonging to the Nagas or Koukees. 
On (he east it is divided from tbo valley of Kuho and other 
districts annexed to (he Birman empire, by a chain of moun¬ 
tains called the Muring range. According to the cstinialu 
of Captain Pemberton, tbe known portion of Munee[K>ur 
occupies an area of 10,000 square miles, of which a valley, or 
rather plain, containing 650 ^uore miles, constitutes tho 
central portion. This plain is encircled on all sides by a 
zone of uilly and mountainous country, inhabited by v arious 
tribes, subject to Muneepoor. 

The valley, which constitutes by far the must valuable 
portion of the kingdom, is 2500 feet above (he scu. Its ex- 
tromo length is about 36 miles, and its uvorogo breadth 
about 10. In its whole extent it is covxTcd with a deep al¬ 
luvium of great fertility, and consisu of two gently inclined 
idains, meeting in the middle on the banks of the Imphan 
Toorel river. Numerous small detached groups of liilu ap¬ 
pear in various parts of Uio vrallcy, above which they rise 
from 501) to 600 feet; and to the cast of tho antiont town of 
Muneepoor is a ran^ whoso central peak, calfod Nong- 
mueeching, is 2700 foct abovro (ho valley, and 5200 feut 
above the sea. Tlie valley itself is perfectly free from forests, 
but cverv village is surrounded by a grove of fruit-trees. 

Nearly tlio whole of tho central portion coushts of a soriea 
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of jhfieU and tDftTshc§, which rolain'wafer all tlio year 
round, and furniih extciiaire pasture-ground for cattle and 
liurscs. The villains are built either upon the edges of the 
sluiws connecting iTiebasubofthemuuniaiDswitb llic rallev, 
or on the bunks of the Imphan Tuurel, which are generally 
hi^or than tho country behind them. 

Tito riiinte of mouniains which inrtus the western barrier 
uF the V nllcv is more elevated and extensive than any other 
hutwi-uii Silnet in Bengal and the western bouudaiy of tho 
Birman empire; it runs in a direction nearly south-touth* 
west, between 94'’and 93“ 30' E. long., for SO miles, to tho 
extreme southern limits of the Muneopoor valley, where it 
grudually declines, and at length terminates in a series of 
iiroken and rugged heights. It stupes gradually into the 
valley by a succ^ion of lower hills. But on the western 
side this range, which has not yet received a general name, 
throws otr numerous precipitous ridges, whoso upper por¬ 
tions are too steep to aaniit cuUwation, which is consmucntly 
limited to tho lowest part of their doc'ivitius. On this side 
it is on almost unbroken mass of magnincciit primeval forest 
and luxuriant vegetation, whilst tlie eastern faco of the 
range, which fronts tho valley, has been almost entirely 
(■loured, and i.s iitiiiimlly cultivated with rico and cotton by 
iliQ Nagus. Tlu: elevation of the principal rango varies from 
ii'JO to M900 feet above the sea. 

Thu Muring range, which bounds the valley on the east, 
is less extensive and derated. Its cxtrcnio length is about 
:«() uiiles, nml its eastern declivity is the more preci|utous. 
ll is unitwl with the valley by a gentle slope. Its elevation 
varies between 4900 and C730 feet abovu the sea. This 
ningo lies within the limit.s of Muneejioor, but tho valleys 
heioiid it belong mostly to the Birman empire; the most 
iiiiporlant and extensive is that of Kubo. 

Un tho north and south the valley is not enclosed by a 
continuous range, but by the projecting cud-s of numerous 
ridges, which lasue frotp two extensive mountain-tracts 
which lie in that direction; the northern has been ex* 
pinred very imperfectly and the southern not at all by Eu- 
rujieans. Ttie northern is immediately connected with the 
inouiilains which constitute the southern boundary of the 
valley Ilf Asam, and thosoutliem seems to constitute tho 
most north-eastern extremity of the Yeomudong range nr 
Arucun mountains, which, separating Aracan from Birmo, 
icnninatu with Capo Negrais tlti“ N. lat.). The ridges pro- 
jcciiiig from both mountain-regions stretch into tho valley, 
iiiid arc separated by narrow delHet, through which a small 
hli'i'uiu generally flows. • 

The principal river of the vale of Muneepoor is the 
liiiphao Toorel, which rises with two principal branches in 
the munntain-regiun tying uorth of the vale; the eastern is 
called the Eeril, and the western the Khongba river. The 
hitler, which is the principal branch, unites with the Eeril 
two miles south of uingthahal, near 24** 40'N. lat. Ten 
miles lower down, it is joined by the Thobal river, which 
likewise descends in a southi^ti direction tVora the northern 
momitain-Tcgion. The linphan Toorel traverses the centre 
of the vale in a southern direction, and enters the southern 
mountain-region at the village of Shougoonoo, near 24“ 19' 
N. lot. Its course in this region is not known, but it is said 
to form a tremendous fall, which is very probable, as tho dif- 
forenco of level between tho vale of Muneopoor and tho low 
Iniids orKul6 amounts to more than 19l)l> feet This difrer- 
ciii-c of level must bo overcome either by a rapid succession 
of numerous falls or by onoor twoof stupundous magnitude. 
After leaving the mountain-region at 23” 39' N. lat., it enters 
tlic plain of Kulc, belonging to Birma, where it is oalled 
Nankath^ Khyoung, and ai&r receiving the united waters 
of the Myetthu and Man rivers, which flow from tho south, 
it suddenly turns north by a bold bend and flows in that 
direction for about 39 miles, when it bends cast, and tra¬ 
versing tbo Uugoching hills, enters the Ningtha or Kuen- 
duen river, the groat tributa^ of the Irawaddi. The whole 
course of the Iropban Toorel is upward of 300 miles, but, 
except during the rainy season, it is only navigable for small 
skiSs /brmod of a single tree, which an the only deseription 
of boats used in Muneepow. During the floods it flows with 
a velocity of five or six miles sn h^, and has a depth of 
20 to 30 fbet, owing to its contracted channel; but if the 
seasnn iaraoro than usually wet, the waters rush over the 
banks, nnd convert all the central portions of the vale into 
a vast swamp. 

At about 24” Ob' N. lat, the Imphan Toorel is joined by 
the Koretuh river, or the outlet of the lake Logta, which u 


about four miles long nnd two wide, and occupies the south* 
western comer of the vale. It is formed by numerous 
small streams descending from the western mountain-range. 
Near its southern extremity are three ranges of small 
islands; the central range, cdlcd Tangak-hoolet, is 470 feet 
above the level of the lake. These islands are principally 
inhabited by fishermen, and are particularly well adapted 
to the culture of fruit-trees. The lake furnishes twenty-six 
varieties of fish, eighteen common to the rivers of Bengal, 
nnd eight not found in any of them. 

Tho mountainous district of Muneepoor, which lies to 
the west of the vale, and separates it from Cashar, is 
traversed hy the Barak or Soormah river, an afllueiit of 
the Brahmapootra, or Megna, into which it fulls noar tho 
village of Sunerampoor m Bengal. The sources of this 
river are about 29” 30' N. lat and 94” 20' E. long., in the 
mountain-region which lies between Muneepoor and Asnm. 
It runs through Muneepoor in a south-soutb-westem direc¬ 
tion, and forms at the most south-western corner of the coun¬ 
try a bend, by which its coursois clmn]^ into a northern one. 
It flows north for about 90 miles, and here forms the boun¬ 
dary-line between Muneopoor and Cashar up to the inoiitli 
of the Jeeree river. Its courso through Muneepoor is 
upwards of 160 miles; but it is too rapid for navigation. 
It is only at the mouth of the Jcerco river that it liccomes 
navigable for boats of any burthen. 

The climate of the vale of Muneopoor is modified by its 
elevation above the sea and the mountains which suTTouiid 
it. In December and January the thermometer at noon 
varies between 56” and 9H”, and hoar-frost occurs frequently 
during the night. In November and February the ther- 
mometor is at noon between 60” snd C6”, and in June it 
generally attains from 60” to 69”. The (lifferunco between 
tho temperature of Muneepoor and Calcutta in winter 
(December, Januare, and February) is from 11 to 18 degrees; 
but in summer (June, July, aud August) it varies only 
between 6 and 8 degrees. The quantity of rain is much 
less at Muneepoor than at Calcutta, though the nuiubor of 
rainy days is greater. At Calcutta there are only 72 rainy 
days in the year, while in Muneepoor they amount to 119; 
but at Calcutta 99'39, and at Muneepoor only 48'33 inches 
of ruin fall. On tho slopes of tho mountains surroundinc 
thu vale the showers are more frequent than in the level 
oouutry; but the cold months, from November to Feb* 
ruuy, are almost entirely exempt flrom rain. In March 
the showers become very frequent, and in the month of 
April the rains are somotimes more abundant than in other 
parts of the year. In May tho rivers begin to rise, and 
continue to do so until the middle of October, when they 
again ihll with remarkablo rapidity. During the cold moTitliK, 
until ten or eleven o’clock in the morning, the valley is 
enveloped in a dense fog, which, on dissipating, leaves a 
beautiflilly clear and cloudless atmosphere; but an hour 
after sunset the vapours become again condensed, and oro 
precipitated os dew, which, during the night, is converted 
into noar-frost I’lto climate of Mime^uor is peculiarly 
favourable to the constitutions both of Europeans and the 
natives of Hindustan. 

The agricultural produce of Muneepoor consists princi¬ 
pally of rice, which forms the staple article of food, and the 
crops are everywhere very abundant, as the numerous 
streams which iwiue fVom the mountains surrounding the 
vale ensure an adequate irrigation even to the fields which 
are above the level of the general inundation. Tobacco, 
sugar-cane, indigo, mustard, and different kinds of sesamum 
and opium, ore cultivated, and cotton is the valleyt of 
the mountainous districts. In the gardens which surround 
each house vegetables are extensiv«y cultivated; and since 
the termination of the Burmese war, English officers have 
introduced the vegetables of Europe, such as peas, potatoes, 
different varieties of greens and cabbages, carrots, rtdishes, 
beet-root and turnips; the two first have proved so ao* 
centable to the people, that they now on almost umvei^ 
saily cultivated. Fruits do not generally attain great per¬ 
fection, except pineajqiles, which are not inferior to any on 
the fkce of the globe, and the oranges grown on the islands 
of lake Logta. Tbo otbfr fhtits are apples, apricots, rasp¬ 
berries, strawberries, limes, pomegranate guavas, mangoe 
and jack-fruit; but they are not distinguished by flavour, 
owing to want of care and skill in their cultivation. Silk 
is collected in considetm^ quintities in some villages pn 
the northern borders of the vsje. 

In no port of lndi« do the fbiests afford a groater variety 
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of oxcellent trees tlian tlioae which cover the mountains 
surrounding the valo of Muneepoor. Cedar of gigantic 
size, fir, and pine, occupy the highest portions of the ranges; 
oak of every size occurs on the several bills and mountains, 
and is employed %s fuel and building materials. Many 
other forvst-trees, commonly ibuud in countries in the lati¬ 
tude of Huneepoor, aru abundant The teak-tree however, 
and the keo. mm which the celebrated Burmese varnish 
is obtained, are only met with on tho south-eastern ranges 
bordering on the valo of Kubo. But all this wealth is of 
little use in a commercial point of view, os the nature of 
the .country precludes the possibility of transporting the 
tiinbor to foreign markets with any prospect of ailvantage. 

I'he animals employed in agriculture are buffaloes and 
cattle, more especimly the former. The cattle are much 
superior to those of Bcnjnl. The horses are of adiininutive 
size, rarely attaining a height exceeding thirteen hands; 
but they aro hardy, vigorous, and highly valued. Goats 
and sheep aro only ream on tlie slopes or tbu mountains; 
the latter were lately introduced by Britiah officers. Ele¬ 
phants are (K-quontly seen in the glens and defiles on l^e 
north of the valo; deer aro abuimant, and grow to a very 
considorable size. The wild hog is not less common, but 
the tigers have retired to the futnesses of the hills, us 
uiiltivation has extended in the vale. A wild dog is found 
among the hills, where it hunts in packs. Fowls, ducks, 
geese, and pigeons are sufficiently numerous. 

Gold is nut found in Muncepoor, though it occurs in the 
Kyen-duen, and in the rivers which fall into it; but iron is 
vummon in several parts, especially in the beds of small 
rivers south of Timbal and in the hills near I^ngtbabal. 
This metal is worked and manufactured into axes, lioes 
and plougli-sharcs, spears, orrow-hcods, and blades fur dag¬ 
gers. No other metal seems to occur; but several ridi 
salt-springs are found on the eastern side of the vale, not far 
from tho foot of tho hills. Thequantity of suit manufketured 
from them is not only sufficient for the consumption of the 
vale, but is also used us an article of traflic with the sur¬ 
rounding tribes, who barter for it their tobacco, ginger, 
cloth, and cotton. 

The Muneopoorucs, or inhabitants of tho vale, appear to 
be tho descendants of a Mongol colony, which in untient 
times penotrated into this oountr)': Uicy rather rcsumhlc 
the Chinese and Burmese than tho inhabitants of Bengal, 
being taller, stronger, and posseBsing a more vigorous mind 
than tho latter. They have mode considerable progreu in 
till) arts of civilisation. They make severul kinds of cotton- 
cloth uiid muslins, and their silk fhbrics are remarkable 
for strength and the brilliancy of their colours, especially 
u kind of large scarfs, which sumolimes aro very richly 
embroidered, and then exported to Ava. CapU Pemberton 
estimates the whole population at only 20,QUO souls, and 
status that only ane-<|iiarter of tho cultivablu surface is at 
present employed fur agricultural purposes. He ascribes 
it to tlie continual inroads of tho Burmese before the lost 
war. 1*1)0 language of the Muneepoorovs is very different 
from that of Bengal, but tho Bengalee is genonUly under¬ 
stood. Brahmanism seems to bo the prevailing religion. 

The mountains which oucloie tho vale are occupied by 
different tribes of mountaineers. All the tribes north, 
west, and east of the vale partake strongly of the charaoter- 
istie features of the Tartar countonance, and are remarkable 
for su|>erior height, fairor complexion, and mure elevated 
forehead, when compared with tlie tribes which occupy the 
southern borders of Muncepoor. The last-mentioned tribes 
rarely average more than five feet one or two inches in 
lieignt, and their colour is nearly os dark as that of the 
Beneaieea of the plain; in features they ratbor resemble 
tho Malays than the Tartars. The mountainous country 
between Casbar and the vale of Muneepour ia occupied by 
tho Kupooeea, known iu Bengal by the name of Nugos: 
the numerous tribe of the Murama inhabit the high noun- 
tain-rann between Muneepoor and Awm; and among the 
other tnoes. the Loohooppot, on the north-east of the 
vale, are the moat numeroua All these tribes are euUt- 
vaton of the aoth and reside in villages. Among the 
Murama the terrace system of cultivation very generally 
prevails; but the other tribee only clear the forest and bum 
the woo^ after vbieh they cultivate the around until it is 
exhausted Tobaoeo, cotton, glo^, and pepper are uni- 
vecsilly cultivated: and cloth is maoufkotored of their own 
eetton, which is ^hly prised, by thej inhabitants of the 
^ciaioE low cwotzm* 


The town of Munee))oor. which is nearly in (ho centre of 
the valo, was destroyed in the wars with tho Buimcsc, and 
has nut been rebuilt. Thu raja of Munecpo»r, \%iio, siiico 
tho peace of Yauduhou (lU'Jli), is placed under tliu pruUic- 
tiun of the British goveniiDcnt in India, resides in the 
villo^ of Langthabal, near tho union of tho rivers Khoiiglu) 
and Eeril. There is no placu iu this country which carries 
on any comroorcc, but it will probably hecumo the ontrciHit 
of an oxiciisive traile, os tho roost cusy route by lund 
botween Hindustan and China licf urrosH tliia vale, and the 
Chinu&c nierch.-inla from Yunnan formoily advanced os far 
as Muncepoor in their conmiLTcial travels. Thu greatest 
difficulty which opposes such au extension of Irado is tho 
mountainous country between the lowlands ofCasbar and 
the valo. Though three roads traverse this tract, they puss 
from four to seven mouiitam-rangca within a space of hu- 
Iweon t)0 and 9U mites, and cun ■•nty bo used during the dry 
season. The country between Munuqiooraml Cliiiiu seems 
to offer fewer obstacles to the transport of nioirhiiudisc. 

(Pemberton’s Report of the Eojflern I'rnniier of lintuh 
India: Kilter's Erdkunde von Atien, vol. v.) 

MUNICH (in Gcriimn, M'uocheti'i, the capi(n) of the 
kingdom of Bavaria, is situiited on (he left or west bunk of 
the Isar, in a plain vbiuh u bounded uti the east by low 
bills. It is in 18* W lii" N. lat. and 11* 3j' 1 j" E. long. 
Munich, though it still bears traces of its antniuity, is uiiu 
of tho handsomest towns in Germany. It has several 
broad straight strocla, with lofty houses, in a good stylo, 
and some very h.mdbome sijuaros. In the Oduon-square is 
an obelisk !)a loot high, liiudH of tlio lliolal of I'alliion takoii 
(h>m the enemy, anu erei^ted in Ib.1.1. in honour of 3ii,<JiiO 
Bavarians who futl in the Russian campaign in 1812. Tlic 
Max-Jiiscph-squaru is to bo adorned with a coWsal lirunze 
statue of King Maximilian, which is now completed, und 
will probably bo set up before this article is printed. 
Though not a place erf strength, Munich is still surroiimled 
with a rampart, and has seven gates loading to the snbtirbs, 
viz. St. Anne's (formerly i<ehel). An, Isarvorstudl, Maxinii- 
lianvorsladl, Ludwigavorstadl, and Schiinrehl; the lust tliico 
are of modern dale, and contain a great Dumber of linn 
buildings. The largest suburb is the Au, lying beyond the 
two arms of the Isur, and connected with the old city hy 
two bridgus, ono of stone, 3 If foet in length, and tho other 
of wood, 7U0 feet long. 

The population of Munich and the suburbs was, m 1816, 
<>0,215. In 1824 it aroouQteil to 60,125 without the gurri- 
soii; but including the garrison, witii the 4667 women and 
children belonging to it, and the village of }liiidkkii<.eii, 
with 3475 inhabitants, the total was 7-1,067. Cannahicli 
(1836) says that, ocronling to the latest census, the total 
popululioii, including the garrison, was 95,536. Tlie latest 
account we have seen (1838) gives 95,718, of whom 72,117 
were Roman Catholics, 5826 Lutherans, 667 Calvinists, 932 
Jews, und 48 of various other sects. 

Tho number of illegitimate children known to he such in 
Munich is very groat, and seems to bo increasing, os oppears 


from the following statement:— 


YMn. 


lll»sit. 

1809 

1572 

653 

1814 

1958 

76S 

1S15 

2295 

814 


Some accounts of the last two or three years state tho 
number of illegiiimate births os cuual to and even exceeding 
that of the legitimate; but suen statements require to be 
supiwrted by very good evidence. 

Muniuh has numerous scientific and literary institutions, 
must of which have been improved or founded by the Lie 
king Maximilian Joseph I. and tho present king Liidwig; 
to the latter it is cliielly indebte'l fur the magnificent 
buildinnand inestimable treasures of antient and mutlcrn 
art. fte Royal Academy of Srieiices was founded in 
1759 by tho elector Maximilian Joseph HI.; iu 18U7 it 
recoivM from king Maximilian I. a new conilitutioii and 
amplo endowment, and was reorganised in 1827. A gene¬ 
ral conservator lias under his caru the public library of 
400,000 vulumca and 8500 MSS, the Museum of Natural 
History, tbo Brazilian Museum, composed of the collections 
formed by Dr. Spix and Dr. Martius (whose numerous ami 
splendid works on Brazil and its natural history fat aurpars 
anything hitherto published in (Germany), the Physical, 
Mathematical, and Polyteebnio collections, tho Botanic 
Garden, the Cabinet of Medals, the AnliquaTium or Cabinet 
^ AAUquilicH llio Chesucai Labwalory, 
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lory al Bn^enhtuiicn, See. Tlicre ore two gymnasia for the 
higber bruDciira of education, the Koyat Academy of Arts, 
the Military Academy, the Veterinary and Mcdical'Clini' 
cal Schools, tlic seminary for fonning teaclicrs, the Central 
Polytechnic School, and tnanyothera. The university was 
Ibundcd in June, 1472, at Ingolsladt, was transferrra in 
181)0 to Landshut, and in 1827 to Munich. In 1835 it 
celebrated its 373rd anniversary, on which occasion the 
new regulations for the studies and discipline were promul¬ 
gated. There are 58 ordinary and 10 extraordinary pro* 
hnsors, and between 1300 and 1400 students. The uni¬ 
versity is well furnished with all the necessary requisites, 
and has a library of 105,000 volumes. Besides many private 
Hcitools, there are 13 elomentarr schools for hoys and 12 
for girls of the lower classes, which are attended by Bbo\’e 
GOOO children; and Sunday-schools, chielly fur servants and 
work-people. The charitable institutions are numerous, 
and on a very liberal soale. Such are the nneral hospital, 
for 500 patients; St Joseph’s Hospital, 260 patients; 
an asylum for the blind, and fbr the deaf and dumb; the 
military lazaretto, the puorhouso, tlic lunatic hospital, thu 
lying-in Iiospitiil, and many others. The houseofcorrcclion 
is considered as a model of its kind. It contains a menu- 
fitetory of woollen clotlis. In one year the cloth manufac¬ 
tured was worth 11)0,194 florins, and the f^in of the 442 
prisoners 3G,4C7 florins (10 florins=W. sterling). The suc¬ 
cessful exertions of Count Ruroford for the suppression 
of mendicity at Munich are well known. His cslnhlish- 
inciit fur preparing and distributing ccunomical soup still 
siibsiats. 

The manufactures of Munich arc of many diflerent kinds, 
chiefly fur the consumption of tho city and nciglihourliood: 
the articles made arc linen, woollen cloth, calicoes, damask, 
silk, ribands,household furniture, piono-fortea,playing-cards, 
articles of gold and silver, coaches, excellent mathematical, 
surgical, optical, and astronomical instruments. Fraun- 
liofer’s (now Ulzschneidcr's) manufactory of astronomical 
and iipticnl instruments is celebrated throughout Europe. 
In 1824 it produced the great telescope for the university 
of IJorpal, which is I GO Paris inches in length and 10 in 
diameter, llmre arc likewise manufactures of leather, 
sniilT, and pper (the latter, established in 1347, is probably 
the oldest m Germany), extensive breweries, and distillerios. 
Hut all these arc on tlio whole oflittlo importance, and the 
inhabitants owe tbeir support chiefly to the numerous 
]>ublic cHtnldishments, tho government offices, (he expen¬ 
diture of the court, and of the numerous landowners who 
reside^ the capital. Lithography was invented at Munich 
by M. ocnnefeldcr. 

Tho environs of the city are very pleasant, and contain 
numerous places of public resort and amusement, which 
aro very much frequented. The English gartlen, os it is 
called, laid out by the elector Charles Theodore, is a favourite 
))lncc of resort in summer. The river Isar flows through it, 
and has a neat bridn over it. In tho vicinity are the 
royal country-scats of Nymphetiburg and Scliloisshoim, both 
of which contain fine pieiurc-gaUcrics. The inhabitants 
of Munich aro very fond of amusement: in tho summer 
they enjoy the open oir in the country; and in tho winter, 
licsideti the carnival, frequent concerts and balls. There 
aro Itkewiso three theatres. Though Munich is so far 
south, (he cliinale is by no means mild, in consequence of 
its elevation of 1585 feet above the level of the Adriatic 
ami thovicinityoftliemouutainsof the Tyrol; l^echangcs 
of tompemturo are sudden, and injurious to health. 

Within the last twenty years Municli has raised itself 
to a European celebrity as a seat of the line arts, for 
which distinction she is mainly indebted not to the 
palronago alone, but to the personal enthusiasm of the 
present sovereign Ludwig I. of Bavaria, in behalf of 
art. 'file number of public buildings erected within that 
compAralivcIv very brief space of time, some of them such 
as would lie ueemw ornomenls to any of the largest cspitali 
in Euro|io, is astonishing, when the‘limited resources of 
such a small kingdom as nararia are taken into tlic account, 
Ncithor is it murcly os buildings—as works of orchitecture 
alone, that these additions to the capital are worthy monti- 
mcnis of art; for pointing and sculpture, fresco, and in 
sonic instances polyebremy also, have been unsparingly 
employed to ombellish tbem. The interiors of our British 
Museum and National (Gallery are of quaker-like plainnom 
in eomparisou with the halla of the Glyptotbek and Pina- 
celbek; nor have we anything whatever that can even con¬ 


voy an idea of the fl-cscos of the Hof Arkadcn and tho 
Allerheiligcii Kapollo, or of the Ionic polychrome temple in 
what is called the English Garden. It would in fact require 
not only a volume, but one copiously illustrated with en¬ 
gravings, to describe at all satisfactorily lliose cdiReea oloiie 
which nave been erected and adorned within the brief spore 
above mentioned, or wliieh are still actually in progress. Wo 
shall therefore merely give some account of the principal, 
after first noticing one or two of tho more remarkable of tlio 
older buildings. 

Tho cathedral, or Frauen-kirche, which was begun by 
Duko Sigmund in 1468, and completed twenty years .‘iftor- 
wards, is in a poor and mean style uf Gothic, besides being 
very homely in its materials. ' Both tlio nave and towers,’ 
says Dr. Dibdin, ‘ which are of red brick, are frightful in 
tho extreme; without ornament, without general design, 
without either meaning or expression of any kind. The 
towers cannot be less than 35(1 feet in lieigbt, but the to]n 
are more popper-boxes.’ The odiftce is thercrore remark¬ 
able cliielfy for ils lise, although iU dimensions arc by no 
means uxlraordinary, the lengin being 321 feet English, tho 
greatusl breadth 122, and tlie height to the summit of tlio 
vaulting of the nave DO. Neither does the interior con¬ 
tain much that is particularly interesting, excepting the 
large and sumptuous mausoleum in the middle of iho choir, 
which was erected in IG03-12, by Maximilian I., to thu me¬ 
mory of his great-grandfather the cniputor Louis IV. This 
splendid work of art, which Dibdiii dcclaros to have ‘ Imrdly 
any superior of its kind throughout Europe,’ is of black 
murblu and bronze, and was executed from the designs of 
Peter Candid, wlio also painted the principal ollnr-pieir. 

The next in point of antiquity is St. Salvator's, now the 
Greek church, erected in 1494; after which, according to 
the succession of dotes, comes St. Michael’s, or the llof- 
kirche, of nhich the first stone was laid April 18ih, I58:<, by 
Duke William V, It is 280 feet in length, nnd is in tbu 
form of a cross. The architect was Wolfgang Miillcr, and 
of what he has here duno Dibdin su^ks in the highest 
terms of praise. • I can recollect notliing.' says l)c, ‘ to Imj 
put in competition with it as a comparatively modern 
edifice. The interior is, as to Roman architci‘turp, what 
that of St Ouen is as to Gothic, although the latter is of 
considerably greater extent. It ia indeed tho very charm of 
interior architecture.’ 

llio church of St. Caictan, a work of the sevciiteentli 
century, when it was founded by theeloctross Adelaide, and 
completed in 1675, was designed by an Italian orchiicct, 
Agostino Barella of Bologna. It Is 220 feet in length, by 
120 in its greatest width, bomg in the form of a cross, and it 
has a centre cupola raised on Corinthian columns. Thu 
fafade however u of much later date than tho rest, not 
being built until 1767, when it whs exocuted after tho de¬ 
signs of Couvillors, a Frenchman. Dibdin says of Ibis 
church, that it is quite of the Italian scliool of art, and sccius 
to be a St Peter’s at Romo in miniature—the facade beau¬ 
tiful aixl striking, ^ain, * It is doubtless one of tbu must 
beautiful churches in mvaria,’ But correct os such opinion 
might be at the time when he visited Munich, io 1818, it is 
no longer so. Tlie present Allerhciligen Kapullc, Ludwigs- 
kirche, St, Bonifocius, did not then exist; nor, with thu 
exception of the Glyptolheca, which was merely in progress, 
not one of tho many splenflid new fabrics which now 
adorn tlie Bavarion capital had even been commencotl, 
as may be seen, by roforriiig to our Table of Buildings. 
Neither did the building itself at that time contain llinr- 
waldfcn’s magnificent work, the tomb of EugAne Beauiiar- 
nois, duke of Leuehtenberg, erected to him by his widow, 
in which, besides a colossal figure of the ex-viceroy of Italy, 
there are two beauliflil genii, and a female representing tlto 
muse of History, whilo a portal of Grecian design forms a 
rich architectural background to tho whole composition. 
Tho Trinity church, formerly that of the Carmelite nuns, 
was begun in 1704, and is a rotunda with a cupola on 
eighteen Corinlbiaii columns. Tho fa 9 ade is of tho Ionic 
order. 

Tho AUe HtiitUm, or Old Palace, it a vast pile, said tu 
have boon ercctod from tho doeigns of Vasari, by Maximi¬ 
lian I., at the close of the sixteenth century. Tho west 
flront is about 650 fbet iu length, and bos two noblo Doric 
portals, ornamented with bronse statuee. Within ore three 
courts, adorned with rich fbnntains and broue Agures; 
while oe to the interior ited( the storee of art of every de¬ 
scription there treasured up, almost exoeed cietm^tp. 
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Wbat is called the Se/wne or Rtieht Kapelle well deserves 
its latter epithet, being composed of and filled with the most 
costly materials; lapis lazuli, jasper, amethysts, gold, ivory, 
display themselves everywhere, even in the mosaic floor: 
in short, such is its marvellous gorceousnoss that this single 
apartment is said to have cost Maximilian 1. several mil¬ 
lions of florins. To attempt to give any idea of the other 
contents of this palace and its numerous cabinets—of the 
works in painting, owing, bijouterie, &c. of which it is the 
repository, is licre utterly impossible. Yet. vast os this pile 
before was, it has been prodigiously extended by two others, 
namely, thu Neue Resident (now palace), or Koniffibau, and 
the FeilbaH, which may bo considered as incorporated with 
it, and funning together with it one enormous mass of 
building, as is apparent from the accompanying tituation'a 
pUin, comprising the whole of that extensive and varied 
};roup of architeetare extending from the fa;ado of the post- 
ulUvu to the old picture-gallery on the north side of the Ilof- 
(jurteii ami that end of iaidwigs Strasse. 
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The Kbnigabau (6 6), begun m 1826, fh>m the designs 
of tlio celabrated Lm von Klenze. adjoins the Old Palace at 
its Boutls-west anglo, and forms the north side of the Max- 
Joseph's Plata, the oast and south sides of which aro occu¬ 
pied by the theatre and post-otBee respectively; while the 
centre is adorned with the splendid bronze monument of the 
Into king Maximilian Joseph, a alttiug colossal figure on a 
doublo pedestal, whoso sides are coveted with reliefii, and 
the lower one has the figure of a lion mu^tly laxgecting from 
it at each angle. Of the'JVoee the ia^de of the iConigs- 
bttu, 406 feat in length, forms one entire and the longest 
side, it being someww narrower at the other end, or the 
side occupied by the Postgebaiide. Not only the style of 
the Kiiai^bau, nut the design itself, beers a strong resem¬ 
blance to that of the Paloxso Pitti at Florenoe; more in 
fiict than is at all desirablo, because if noble and imposing, 
it is also too severe and monotonous, and by no means cor¬ 
responds with or suggests the mwe refined style of deco¬ 
ration employed in the interior. The mund-floor and that 
above it Mve each twenty-three annee in one ountinued 
line, of which the eentre onet below are la^er than the 
others, and form open entrances to the loggia or carriage 
P. a, No. 972. 


vestibule, as in the Strand flont of Somerset House. The 
third story rises above the rest of the elevation, it being 
only eleven windows in length, and has therefuro a balut- 
traded terrace on each side of it, forming tbo flat roof above 
Ihe remainder of the fumade; in which respect the building 
also resembles the original one at Florence. Closely how¬ 
ever as the architect has followed his model fw the most 
part, ho has not scrupled to innovate upon it in some 
respects, since, besides giving a Doric entablature to tfao 
ground-floor, he has introduced an owlcr in pilasters in 
each of the upper ones; the first with Greek Corinthian 
capitals, the other with Roman. 

ARcr all, it is the interior of the Kunigshau which has 
obtained for the building its celebrity, on account of thu 
munificent and classical taste ilisplaycii in its decorations, 
tlio extensive employment of fresco-i»inting and sculpture, 
and the high talent manifested in them by Schnorr, Ziinmer- 
niaiin, Kaulbach, Schwanthaler, and other artisia, wlio have 
here had ample scope allowed them. Those who wish fur 
any particulars respecting them, may ba referred to the 
* V isits and Sketches’ of Mrs. Jameson, who has spoken of 
some of the apartments rather at length and with no little 
warmth of admiration. Unfortunately however there is ono 
pervading defect unobserved, or at least unmentioned by her, 
und whidi, as far as the architect is concerned, detracts very 
m.itcrially from his praise, and from the merit of all the rest; 
which is, that there are no beauties of any kind in the plan, 
coiisc(|tmntly nothing ha.s in that respect been sacriflcol to 
archilcvtural efiect, iiotwithstandiug which, the arrangement 
is most iiiconvouieiit and faulty. In foct. it is docuralion 
ulone, rather than architecture, which here displays itself; 
whatever praise therefore may be due to Von Klenze fur tl.e 
share no may have had in conceiving or suggesting, or even 
111 dcsi;!niug much uf the embellishment, liu certainly has 
hliiiwn neither ability nor study In regard to anything else. 
The staircase on the east or king's side leads Ihruugh two 
iiiite-fooiiis (whose walls arc of scagliola in imitation of co¬ 
loured marbles, with painted friezes, representing respec¬ 
tively the history of Orpheus ami subjects from Hesiod's 
'Thcugoiiy') into a saloon or recuption-ruom 32 feet &i{uarv> 
tlio walls and ceiling of which are adorned with a series of 
siibjecU from Homer, painted in fresco by Schnorr. Tho 
next in course is thu throne room (SS ft. 6 in. by ;i3 ft. 4 in.), 
the walls of which are entirely covered with gildings, with 
the execution of the pilasters and mouldings, and decorated 
with aruoosriues in polished and dead gold, while the friezes 
by Seliwautlialor exliibit dilTcrent subjects from Pindar. 
I'liH gilding alone of this single room is said to liavo cost 
72,UUO florins. Hero the rooms on this side may be ^aid to 
terminate, further progress being interrupivil by their ina- 

t 'estica’private rooms; therefore tiiin>« beyond them must 
>e approached from tbo staircase at the north-west angle uf 
tho building, which leads to nearly the same number of 
rooms terminating in the queen’s lliruiic-room and drawing¬ 
room, the former decorated with encaustic paintings by 
Kaulbach, of subjects from Klupslock. Another alrungu 
oversight in tho plan is, that the diuiiig-rooui (painted by 
Zimmermann with a series uf subjects from Anacreon) is 
placed immediately behind tho king’s tluone-room, in such 
a manner that the latter must bo made use of os a passage- 
room to it. It cannot therefuro bo denied that the plan is 
positively bad; and even many more defects in it iiiiglit 
be pointed out The whole iudeed seems to be fitteil for 
nolbiiig moro than a series of rooms not intended to be 
occupied, but to remain always open to freo inspection, as a 
continuous gallery exhibiting a succession of «/<zncc, caeli 
appropriated to one set of wall-paintings and other decora- 
lions; and as far as concerns cmoellishmcnt, each is in itself 
a study. It is impossible to particularise furllicr tlisn we 
already have done, except merely to mention, that on tho 
upper floor, forming the loftier part of the fa^e. there ore 
apartments for entertainments, among which is a ball-room, 
62 feet by 37, and 27 bigb, with semicircular ends, and ad¬ 
joining it a Bluiruntaiu, or ball of flowers, 6B foot 1^ 36^ 
opening to the terrace over tbo east end of the building; 
and 1^0 four Nibelungen-saale (on tho ground Boor, at the 
west end of the ftont), so called ftom Schnurr's maaniflceii 
ftescos, tho subjects of which are taken from the c^brated 
old German ep^ the Nibelungen Ixid. 

The second and later addition to the Residenx, which is 
alio by Kleose, is what is iwUed the Fks/fioii (c e): it has a 
facade towarda the Hofgartm (of w bidi it extends along the 
south lido about 860 feet in length) in tho Roman style, 
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with an lonio colonnado in th« contra, upon which are a 
aariea of allegorical figures by Scbwanthaler. Thu throne* 
room is intended Jo contain eighteen colossal statues of 
bronze gilt, tlie Hofgsrten (c) itself is a planted square of 
about 1100 feet from east to vest, and 700 from north to 
south. Tlio west side may be considered the Palais Ro^ of 
Munich, it being lined throughout its whole extent by at* 
cades, beneath which are caf^ be., in that portion which 
belongs to tbe Bazaar; while that diatinguished by the 
name of the Hetf-orkaden (A) is decorated with a series of 
aixtoen frescos by Sturmer, Fmter, Zimmetmann, Sebil* 
gen, Eberle, and other artista, illustrating aa many events 
m the annds of Bavaria. This national uiatorical gallery, 
as it well deserves lo be called, wh completed end openM 
to public view, Octobi^ 3. 1829. In mnlinuation of the 
H(/-arkaden are the arcades of the bazaar, wliere, in com¬ 
partments between tbe doors and windows, nro twenty- 
eight smaller frescos representing Italian views, all of 
which are by RoUmann, who has here shown great ability 
as a landscape-painter. The principal iVont of tbe bazaar 
itself (tt), anuthor of Klenze’s productions, faces Iho 
Odeon-Plaiz, uf which it forms the east side. It is in 
a simulo but tasteful style of Italian architecture, with eii- 
richea paiinels between the larger arches of the ground-floor, 
and grouped windows above, consisting of lesser arclies, 
whose archivolts rest upon Corinthian pilasters. 

Along the north side of the Ilofgarteu extends the old 
picture gallery (I f), arranged in a suite of rooms over 
another iengthenod arcade. The-rooms themselves aro 
not well adapted Air Ibeir purpose, being lighted by windows 
nn each side; but they are about lo bo appropriated to 
uxtensive colleclioiis of carvings in ivory, &e.; and all the 
clioicest pictures will be deposited in the Pinakuthek, as 
will those from Sehloissheim and the other royal collec¬ 
tions. the total number of which is not less than nino thou* 
sand. The abundance of works of art in Munich is quite 
prodigious, and that not in painting alone, hut in sculpture, 
as is testified by the Glyptotheca alone. 

Though by the same architect (Klenzo), this last-men¬ 
tioned museum of sculpture is very different in style from 
that of ihe additions to the Residens, as it may be said to 
be pure Greek, yet not so much a copy as a free application 
of Grecian architecture. The building is at a considerable 
distance from any others, standing with its south or principal 
front towards a large open space called the Konigsplatz. It 
is not more than al^ut 22V feet square in plan, with a court 
in the centre; yet, althou^^h in ^int of magnitude it is by 
no means romarkahle, it is fhr more imposing in appear¬ 
ance and of ampler promrtions than many edifices uf 
much greater extent. Although highly encomiastic in 
her account of the Glyptothek, Mrs. Jameson says little of 
the fa^de, and that little is incorrect; for she describes it 
as having a porlico of twelve Ionic columns, raised on a 
flight of steps; whereas the latter cannot properly be so 
termed, fur they consist of three very deop gradiui, continued 
as a base along the whole front, like those in some of the 
nntient Greek temples; while what is said as to the num¬ 
ber of the columns, tltough correct in itself, is apt to lead 
into a aingular error as to tbeir disposition, only eight of 
the columns being in front and the otbert behind, in such 
manner as to form a second range of four columns and four 
an) 0 , or seven interoolumns, five of wtiich are oiien, and 
the one between the two anuo at each end closed up or 
blank. Consequently it may be termed a oompouna of 
portico and loggia, and might be described technically, both 
clearly and briefly, as consisting of an Ionic oetattjfU pro¬ 
jecting before a Mrculvh in anti*. [Civil Architbctueb.] 
Uenoe thm is a richneu and intricacy of columniation. 
and a variety of light and shade, to whiw none of our por¬ 
ticos make any pretension: nor can we refer to anything 
at all similar, except it be the small but highly pictureaque 
afobitecturnl bit at the north-weet angle of the Bank of 
England. In itt dimensions this pprtko differs very little 
from that of the Poet-Oflloe or thirt of Univeraity Colle;^ 
l^ndon; bnt it is of much loftier proportions than tne 
latter, and more classical in style and in intercolumniation 
than the former; besides which, while it rises, like that of 
University College, above tbe r^ of the edifice, and in a 
greater d^ree, it ia relatively much ampler than that or 
any other which we poaswe. for we have not one example in 
wbMi the portico itself is not small in comparison with the 
maaa te which it U attached. Another circumstance wh«e- 
in this pertioo differs for more markedly from anything of 


our own, ia tbe richness of its cornice and aoroterio, and 
more than all, the splendid display of sculpture in the 
pediment, which it not filled wiln sculpture in relief, but 
recessed or hollowed so aa to admit detached figures or sta¬ 
tues. as was the case in the temple of iRgina, and may bo 
seen in the models ofils pediments at tbe oriiisb Museum. 
The composition itMlf, intended to exhibit tbe various opu- 
rations of the plsatie arts, modelling, sonlpture, carving. 
&c., was desiraed by Wagner, but tbe figures were executed 
severally by schwaathaler, lieeb, Haller, and others, and 
were first put up in 1836. Tho six bronze colossal statues 
for the three large tabernacle niches on each side of the 
portico, and which constitute tbe remaining architectural 
decoration of this front, still remain to bo added; and when 
that shall have been done, this fa^de will bo a fine and 
consistent example of modern Greek architecture, not only 
noble in all its embelUshments, but free from any of tlioso 
insignificant features which too often mar an entire design. 
Tho inturiur is divided into a series of rooms, of which iliu 
two rotundas at the angles of the placu are lighted fruin 
above, through lanterns and domes; the others by largo 
semicircular or lunette windows, above their cornices, and 
towards the inner court The first rooms, buginning with 
those on the left hand, or west side of the veslibulo, aro 
appropriated to Egyptian antiquities and other works of 
early art; to these succeed tho /Egineten Saal, or Hall of 
^gina marbles, tbo Apollo Saal, the Bacchiden Saul, uuil 
the Niobiden Saal, which last is at tbe west angle of the 
north front, and is lighted by one of the two windows on 
that side of the building. Tlio space between that and (ho 
corresponding angle is occupied by what arc called (he Fcsl 
Saate, two large apartments whose walls are entirely covered 
with fi-cscus by the celebrated Curncliiis and liis piipiU. 
At the norlh-oust, answering to the Niobiden Saal, is lliu 
Heroen Saal, from which there is a descent into the Uoiiiiiii 
hall *)r gallery, the most spacious of all, and which, in con- 
sequeiico of its floor being lower than the general level, is 
loftier than the rest Ibis as far exceeds tho otlier sculp¬ 
ture-rooms in iho splendour of its architecture os it does in 
extent und it is divided into three compartments, each of 
which has a slightly concave dome; tho wails aro in 
imitation of fior tU pertieo marble, and the whole is a 
splendid combinatioa of embellishment. An ascent uf steps 
at the farther end leads up into the Saal drr /arbif'i’ii 
Bildu>«rke, or hall of coloured marbles, the rotunda at tho 
uuth-eut angle of the f^nt, adjoining which is iho hull uf 
modern sculpture, oontaining those two admirablo spe¬ 
cimens, Caiiova'i Paris and Thorwaldson’s Adonis. Tliis 
room is the last of tbo suite, and brings tho visitor again to 
tho entrance vestibule. Although sulficient archiluclurul 
unity is kept up throughout, there is also a very ple-isiug 
degree of variety, not omy as rogsrds colutir and (tecuration, 
but the forms, dimensions of tbe rooms, their domes, vault¬ 
ings, and ceilings, and their enriched pavements. 

Mrs. Jameson’s work supplies much interesting remark 
upon the antient sculptures acre collected. For a cataluguv 
raitonn6 of tbo whole collection, we would recommend 
Schom’s ‘ Besebreibung der Glyptothekand for accurate 
infi-rmation aa to the building iUeU^ we refer our readers tu 
the plates of it in Klenzo’s own * Entwiirfe,' where, besides 
plan, and various sections, ficc., will be found the principal 
ornamental details, and sevorsd interior views in outline. 

Tbe Pinakothek, or Pinacotbecs, another, and in some 
*espccts the best, of Klense’s works, is a much more exten¬ 
sive edifice than the Glyptothek, end altogether different 
both in its plan and its style of architocturo, dtbough it 
resembloa it in being perfeotly insulated, and ataiidinz iu 
an open situalioa at no ve^ great distanee north-aaat &iu 
the other building, and in the immediate vieioity of Iho 
spacious infkntry Mrracks. The first stone was Isid April 
7lh (Raphael's birthday), IStfi, br the royal founder him¬ 
self, ancl the building wts completed In ebout ten years. 
The annexed plan, wnieh is that of the upper floor, will 
serve greatly to abridge deoeription, and to convey a clear 
idea both at the form of the edifice and the amngement of 
the galleries. 

Although eaefa eide ofthe budding prearata on architec¬ 
tural Ihfede of unifiinD eharaetor, that Ciolng tho soullt 
maybe eoasideied tbe principal one. lower portion 
conaiats of a vary lofty ground-floor, with a leries ^ arched 
windows wittda sqaat^beaded framings surmounted by 
eoraiees, aadreetlM upon a soeUi or rather podium, formed 
bv two eoursaa of large rusttea. In tbe eentie of that side 
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that » beneath the loggie (marked mm in the plan) are to about 100 (ceL The centre, which ia t]ie breadlh ortho 
eleven such windows on each side of the entrance portico, cliapel itself, terminates in a flattitth gable, beneath wliowe 
or rather porch, as it risoa no higher than the grouud-Hoor, sloping mouldings is a series of small pendent or corbelletl 
which vou'ists of lour Ionic columns, whose entablature arones. These mouldings and arches are returned horizun- 
xupporls a balcony iu brent of the three centre arcades or tally at the extremitiee, above broad pilasters or buttresses, 
windows of the loggie above. Along the upper floor the which are surmounted by small tabernacles serving ns pin- 
aaino order it continued throughout in half-cominns against naclo.s to the angles, as is also the case wtih ibo half* 
tlic piers of tbo arches between them, which, although gables. Slenderer pilaster shafts, whose carved cans do 
glazed, cannot to wolt be considered so many separate win- nut reach quite up to the corbelling of the gable, divine the 
flows as one connected arcade. This order is crowned by a iVont of the chapel itself into three compartments, the 
bold cantilever cornice and anteflxm, lerminaling thu eleva- middle and widest of which contains a rich portal, with 
lion; for the attic docs not rise immediately over the order, receding columns and arches, with a bas-relief in the 
hulis setback a-Hfarasthebindcrwallof theloggia. lliepro- lunette or semicircular tympanum over the square-headed 
jccling ends of the plan assist greatly, not only in giving an <loor, and a statue on each side of the canopy or pediment 
nir of sulidityas wollas Tariety to the general mass, but also which crowns this entrance. Above it is a large eircular or 
greater iinporla.icDtothe lateral facades. On the lower floor, wheel-window; and in each of the othcrcomparnnents are 
at the west end of thubuilding,arc a library,and rooms fur two round-headed windows, one above the other; there is 
oulluctions of prints and drawings. The rest consist of rooms also a single window of the same design, beneath each of the 
required for the keeper and other officers of the establish- half-gables. With respect to theplanuftlieinlerior, although 
iiieut. The upper floor is siiflleienlly explained by its plan, it may bo said to be simple in arrangement, it is such that 
'i'lio larger rooms in thu centre arc lighted from above; and it is exceedingly difficult to describe it verbally with pro- 
ulthough the height to tho tup of their lanterns is rather cision: the body of the chapel is 105 feet in length within, 
inoro tliau (Ifty feet, this seemingly unnecessary loftiness, exclusive of tho apsis, or largo semicircular tribune, fur the 
while it contributes greatly to arcmiecturel iin|>nrtanee, and altar, at its western extremity (elevated about three foot 
affords ample space for decoration above the curnieu of the above the rest of the pavement), which gives about twenty 
rooms (of which full advantage has been taken), also causes feet more. This space cannot bo described os nave and 
tho light to fkll upon tho upper part of the walls themselves, choir, ur cithor seiwateiy, but as consisting of two square 
the height to the coroico whence the ceilings spring not comparimonis of tliirty feet, each covered by pendeniives 
iiuing more than twenty-flve feet, so that tho tops of the and a dome, and separated or unitod by an intormcdinie 
highest pictures can never be much more than twenty feet narrower speec. On each side these compartment.H hnvo 
from the floor, and must have the light full upon them, below three circular-headed arches on columns, opening 
Not only the ceiling hut all the decorations of the rooms into what may as properly bo designated loggie, as side- 
may be pronouncM magnificent, and both the floors and aisles; and above os many windows of the tame form, not 
the dadoB,or lowarparlauf tho walls, areofBavarianmarblo, however immediately over the arches just mentioned, as 
one practical advantage of which last is that no pictures can the clerestory windows over the arches ia the nave uf a 
be hung lower than within three feet of the ground. church, but at the back of the upper recesses, or tribunes, 

In addition to these magnificent rooms, and about 1900 corresponding with those below. Consequently the width 
of the choicest pictures in the world, there is what almost in the upper part of the building is, in appearance at least, 
anywhere else would be considered a museum and gaUcry greatly extended, and increased from thirty to nearly sixty 
of itself, namely, tbo Lorgie, forming a line of 400 feet in feet across. Further than this, description as to plan must 
e.xtent, decorated throu^out with arebesquos on its walls, not bo attempted; and if that has been attended with 
and with historical frescos in the lunettes facing the arches, difficnity, we ought to despair of conveying anything like a 
and sulneotB in each of the small cupolas covering the distinct notion of the profuse and gorgeous yet solemn de- 
twonty-nve. compartments of this corridor. These tracos, eorations of the whole interior: the pavemonit, walls, arches, 
which have all some reference to the history of art, were pendentives, domes—all is embellishment; and all that is 
design^ by Cornelius and executed by Zimmermtnn and not marble or mosaic is painting and gold. The columns 
others. <tre of red Salsbui^ marble, with white bases and gilded 

The ame year in which this PinacotbecB wu begun was capitale; the socle, or bottom of the walls, is also of red 
also distinguuhed by the eommeucement of auotber menu- marble throughout; and the rest, to the height of the 
montofai%iterture,wh{ohofitselfwou1dbavaahnostBUffl<wd upper loggie, encrusted with different coloured marbles or 
fortlM(hroeaitbcrofKloafo,orhianyalpBtron,namely,the scagliola, of which the prevailing masses are of a greenish 
AUerheiligen Kapelle, or Chapel Royal «f), on the oast side hoe; the next, veined red or blue; and the smaller surfisom 
of tlie Kmdana. In its style nowever it does not at all re* dark-grey or black. The parapet of the recesees over the 
scmblo any otlier portion of it, but shows itself as a distmet side-log^ and some intermMiate parts are ornamented 
com]>otition. Neufaer dM U all resemble any other works with avarietyof coloured mosaic-like patterns,on a gionnd 
of ibe same areUteet, being in the Byaantine or Lombntdio of stucco lustro. All the rest is entirely covered with fmeo 
fbhion [Lohbaboic AxcsiTtcnruj, and the Ikfade bea> painting, upon a gold ground, sfter the raaaiMr of the 
log seme nsemblanee in parts to dwt of Ban Zeno at Ye* mosaics in 8t.Mark s,Venice, and the cathedral of Monreide 
nma. Itmaybedes^b^ual^tyofbMwideandBi miny near Palermo. The subjects were deaignod, and chiefly 
high, exclusive of the kmr portion on eaeh side, ooverad oxeeuted, by Professor Hess: those of the ftnt compartment 
With a balf^le, and whereby the entire width la ioemicd and its cupola an all symbolical of the evMts of the 
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()1(1 Testament; tlwse of the otlier, of the New; while 
those introduced in the large intervening arch refer to the 
conneotion between the two. Thus wiut, judging by the 
the plan alone, anpean a rather fanciful division into two 
equal apacos, witnout any central cupola, is beautifully 
* motived'and fbllof meaning. Many of the figures are 
rolossul: those, for instance, of the Redeemer and tlie Dei^ 
himself, in the lai^ tribune of the principal altar, wbicn 
may be considered as the focus where the power of art is 
concentrated. Notwithstanding the almost unequalled 
Mrgoouinesa of this magnifleent sanctuary, so far is it flrora 
being at all gaudy, that it is rather characterised by an 
unusual degree of solemnity, to which effect therold ground 
of the frescos contributes in no small degree. Ine building 
wns consecrated and opened for service, ^v. 1st, 1837, within 
little more than ton years from its foundation. 

On the tonth side of this magniHrent chapel is what was 
furmorly the Hof Tliealro (/ in plan), but it is not now mode 
uso of os such, the la^or and adjoining building Ig) being 
now the principal theatre. The present structure, which has 
a ftno Corinthian portico of eight columns, towards the Max- 
Josephs Plata, was originally erected by Karl Fischer (died 
1820). and rebuilt according to the first design, after being 
burnt down in 1823. On the south side of the same platz 
ii the new fa 9 ado of what was formerly the Diiriiig Pamce, 
but is now converted into the post-gebaiiile, or iiost-office 
(A). Like the omiosite Kiinigsbau, this is also in what may 
be termed tlio Florentine stylo, tliough of a different cha¬ 
racter. Tile length is290feet, thcwholeofwhich.exrlusiro 
of thirty-two feet at each end, is occupied by an open loggia 
of thirteen arches, resting upon Doric columns, with as 
many windows above them, besides two in each of tho end 
compartments, that is, one on the ground-floor and one 
above it All these windows are arched, but enclosed 
vitliin square architrave mouldings, and crowned by cor- 
nioes. There are also windows of the same description 
within the loggia, but only three on each side of the 
entrance, corresponding with the aUernate arches. The 
whole is crowned by a cornicione, with nn enriched band or 
narrow friese beneath it, the pattern of which is white upon 
o red ground; for it should be observed that this building 
exhibits, to a certain extent, the application of polychroiny, 
the general surface being colourra of a greenish liuo, and 
that of the interior of the loggia of reddish-brown; while 
the rustic quoins, columns, arwivolts of the arches, window- 
drMiings, &c., are loft white. On the west side of tho 
^eon-Plats (D), whore, in front of the bazaar, is an 
obelisk of cast metal, nincly-nx feet high, aro the Odoon 
On) end Leuebtenberg Palace (n), whoso opposite fronts 
towards the street that runs between them present two 
handsome and uniform faudes in the Italian style, of two 
atorica above the ground-floor, of eleven windows in each, 
OJid with a small Doric portico, or entrance porch, of four 
c^umni. The large concert or boll room, on the principal 
floei of tlie Odcon, is 124 feet by 71, and so high. 

Northwards from the Odeon-Platz runs the Ludwigs- 
Strasse (ol, by fkr tho handsoroeat and most regular street 
io Munich, having on its east aide the KriMa-minislerium, 
the new public library, and new Ludwigs Kirche; on its 
w’estem side, the Maximilians-Palast, Blind Institute, &c., 
and terminating in the spacious quadrangle of the new 
Ooorgianum, or university buildings.. We shall apoak of 
these as they occur in the course from the Odaun-Plalz 
to the other extremity of the stroot, therefore first of tho 
of Duke Maximilian, a laige insulated structure in 
the Italian style, of about 200 by 300 fuet. The fa 9 adc 
towards the Ludvrigi Strasse (206 foot) somewhat resembles 
that of the Konigsuu, although it is for less severe in cha¬ 
racter and more varied in its features The ground-floor has 
three large arched doors in the centre, between four insu¬ 
lated Doric columns supporting a balcony in front of the 
thrtie centre windows above. On each side of this portal 
are five windows, whkh, like thoae of the Postgebaude 
and lower floor of the Pinacothek, are round-beadeu within 
square dressinga. Those of both the upper floors are 
equare-betded, the first with pediments, tlie second without; 
the decorations of the prinri^I rooms, including their par- 
quetted floors and rira ceiling are magnificent; tho walls 
of the larga reception-room, or first saloon, are adorned 
with six large eomptciments in flreseo bv Langer, repre- 
aailting mythological suhiecta. The ball-room, sixty by 
met, and thirty-five high, ia profusely embellitbed. 

Xtm na#4 huiMing, almoat immediately opposite the pre¬ 


ceding, IS tho Kriegi-miniaterium, or war-office, and is the 
work of the same architect (Klenze). The fbeade, 248 fuet 
in length, is also in the Florentine stylo, and consists of a 
centre having seven large arcades, filled in with door and 
windows on tne ground-floor, and two stories above it, with 
two wings or lateral divisions, five windows in width, and a 
story lower; at the external angles and those of the ceniro 
are courses of bold massive rustics, and the windows, which 
ore arched throughout, are similarly decorated on tlie two 
upper floors, although the wall itself is left plain. The 
s^ndrels, or spaces between the arch-stones, of tho seven 
arcades of the ground-floor are entirely filled up with mili¬ 
tary trophies and annour, which maw of sculpture gives 
unusual richneia and character to the whole. Tne building 
staudsat the angle of the Schonfelda Strasse, towards which 
street its south aide presentaafkr more extensive and varied 
facade (363 feet), uniform as to general stylo, but different 
as to composition, it being divided iuto a centre and two ad¬ 
vanced wmgs, coiinocled on each tide by four arcades with 
windows in them, similar to those of the other front. The 
end pavilions or wings are also in every respect the same us 
towarda the Ludwigs Slrathc, except that ilicy are only 
throe windows in breadth. Tlie centre or boily is eleven 
windows in breadth, and rites somewhat higher than the 
wings, having a series of mezzanine windows just beneath 
its cornicione. 

The remaining public buildings aro all by Gartner, and 
the first, immediately after itassiug the Kricgs-ministcrium, 
is the now public Library and archive, whose lofty facade 
(496 feet in length) is a compound of the I'lcrentine and 
Lombardic stylus. The lower floor forms a massive rusti¬ 
cated basement, 44 feet high, with three portals in its centre. 
Each of the upper floors naa twenty-five arched windows, 
and the whole is crowned with a cornice of very peculiar 
design. 

The Ludwigs Kirche. which is also in the Lombardic or 
round-arch style, but treated with euiisidorablo originality, 
is no-lest remarkable for tho beauty of its execution than 
the richness of its design. The fVont, somewiiat more than 
101 ) feet to the summit of tho gable, has two towers of dou¬ 
ble that height, which give the fs 9 ade five comparlmonts, 
the centre one, or that corresponding with the nave within, 
being an open vestibule^ with arches resting upon delicately 
sculptured columns. Immediately over this porch are five 
niches with colowal statues of Christ end tbe four Evange¬ 
lists. and crownnd with archoi decorated with arabesques 
after the mode of Giotto. Above these is a large rose win¬ 
dow, and then tbe gable ornamented with foliage and open 
work, with a cross on its summit, and colossal statues of St. 
Peter and St. 'Paul at Us angles, which, as well as those in 
tbe iiicboa, were modelled by Scbwanthaler. Within, the 
nave or body of the church is 246 feet by 43, and upwards 
of 80 feet high. Here too, though not so profusely as in the 
AUvrheiiigeD Kapcllc, fresco-painting has been employcil;— 
chiefly in tbe tribune at the end of the choir, and in those at 
the extremities of the transept. Tbe princip^ subject is the 
Last Judgment by Cornelius, allowed to be one of the 
highest efmrts of art in the present century. 

Nearly opposite this church ore the Blind Institute, and 
what is called tho Damenslifts-gebaude, two more of 
those extensivo roBsses of building which give so much 
grandeur to this street. The former of these it upwaHs of 
220 and the other 400 feet in length; both are bp Gurincr, 
and both somewhat similar in style to the Public Library. 
The some may be said of tbe Georgianum, or new university 
birildinga, at tho northern extremity of this noble street, 
where they form a largo quadrangle, into which the street 
itself runs. 

Tbe ehureb of St. Mana Hilf, in tbe Au suburb, the first 
stone of which wos laid 28tb November, }83], is another 
noble architeoturol vroik, yet quite different in charactor 
fVoni any of the preeeding, being in the pointed or old Ger¬ 
man style. Tills building, wnkh is quite insulated, has 
three portabin its west front, and above toe middle one a largo 
rose window. Tbe tower is upwards of S50 feet in height, 
and the upper part of it consuts of ornamental open work. 
Within, it ia divided into a nave luid side aisles, too former 
of which it nearly 60 feet high. Independently of its ar* 
chiteotun, this church deserves notice on account of its 
nineteen splendid painted windows,by AinmCller and others, 
which show tbe Ugh degree of perlketion to which that 
branch of art hu been brought of late years In Bavaria. 
These paintings wset exeeuteo chiefly Ikom tbe designs of 
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Kuben and Scbraud(>lf, and under the inepeeUon of Gart¬ 
ner, although not the latter, but Ohlnuller (who died April 
22nd, 1839) was the architect of the buildi^ 

The new Basilica of St, Bonifaoius, by SRebland, now in 
progress, promises, when coraplet^—whieh it is ex|weted 
to be in 1842—10 surpass every other religious edifice in the 
city, hardly excepting tho Allerheiligen Kapelle itself. Like 
that building, it is in the Bysantine or Lombard taste, both 
os to architecture and decoration, but is upon a much more 
extensive scale, being 200 feet long and 120 feet wide: it 
is divided within into a nave and two aisles on each side of | 
it, by sixty-four marble columns of a greenish tint, dis¬ 
posed in four rows. Of the middle aisle, or nave, the width 
IB 91 feet and tho height 70; of the four others, the width 
19 feet and the height 40 feet. The pavement is of marble 
mosaic, and tliu roof of open timber work, the beams of 
wbich are not only carvwl, but richly decorated with paint¬ 
ing and gilding, and the ceiling between them asure, with 
gold stars. The walls of the outer side aisles are aluccoed 
with scagliola in imitation of different colourod marbles, 
but those of the other parts of the building will be painted 
in fresco by Hoss, with subjects from ibe bistorv of St. Bo* 
nifacius. In tlie rear of this magnificent chiircii (tho front 
of which, towards the Karls-strasse, lias a portico of eight 
Corinthian columns with three bronze doors) will be another 
building attached to it, intended as a thculogical seminary, 
directly facing the Glyptutheca, to which it will form a cor¬ 
responding piece of arclritecture, on the south side of the 
Kdiiigs Platz. 

Sovorul other buildings and public monuments might be 
nientiuned, hut howevor deserving of notice in themselves, 
they ore only of secondary rank. Whnt has boon accom- 
plislied at Munich within little more than twenty years, 
reckoning (Vom tho foundation of tho Glyptotlieca. consti¬ 
tutes an epoch in the history of modern art, not only ns 
regards architecture and sculpture, but both fresco and 
glass painting. Instead therefore of being at all ui hyper¬ 


bole, the title of the German Athens does no more than 
simplv cliaracteriso a city that is, as it were, one vast museum 
of arenitecturc and fresco-painting. In fact, on comparing 
a map of Loudon with that of Munich, the latter, tliough so 
very much smaller a city, strikes tlie eye by the number of 
its public buildings and the great space whieh they occupy. 
The plan of Munich, publislwil in the series of map by the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, will be usu- 
fui to those who take any interest in the presout article. 
This plan does not however show the situation of all the 
buildings here mentioned, nor the situation of any of thoso 
beyond the Kriegs-roinistcrium in the Ludwigs Slresse. 
nor the Basilica of St. Bonirocius. But two very con¬ 
spicuous fcaturos in it suggest the propriety of mentioning 
the spacious new Kriedhuf, or public cemetery, and the 
beautiful park near tho iionh-east angle of iho Uufgnrteii 
and Picture Gallery, called tho Bnglish Garden. Tho latter 
is laid out with plantations, intersected by streams of water, 
and embellished with statues and various ornamental build¬ 
ings, the roost remarkable of which is the circular mniioptcros 
ofWelve Ionic columns, ercctod in 1833, os a monumental 
temple in honour of the elector Kurl Thoodoro, tho founder 
of the garden; nor is it in rotnarkable on account of its de¬ 
sign, Bs for exhibiting tbo fir-st modem application of Greek 
architectural polychromy, the capitals of the columns and 
the mouldings of the en tablulure being enriched with various 
colours painted in encaustic. The other spot, the P6ru la 
Chaise of Munich, has, at iu southern extremity, an exten¬ 
sive range of building consisting of a chapel and range of 
arcades, disposed in the fonn of a cresecut about 990 feet 
in diameter. 

The following architectural sriiopis, on the plan of that 
accompanying the article London, will serve as a general 
recapitulation, and facilitate reference with respect to tho 
architects and tho dates of the Imildings. as far as it has 
been possible to ascertain the latter correctly. 

N.B. The measurements are reduced to Giigjish feet. 


TtiA/e (ff the Principal Buildingt, <^-c. 



1M«. 

Archilvet. 

Fraiicnkircho . . 

1468-94 

Jorg Gaiikoffen 

St. Michael’s . . 

1983-95 

Wolfgang Miillcr 

St. Cuielan . 

1670 

Agost. Harellu 

Trinity Church . • • 

1704-14 

• • 

General Mospitid , • 

1813 

Fischer 

Glyptotlieca . , 

1816-30 

Klenzo 

Ueilhalm, Riding-house 

1822 

• • • 

Isar Bridge . . 

1823-28 

Prnbst & Klenze 

Theatre .... 

1824-9 

Fischer 

Kriegs-Ministnium, or War* 
Oflico .... 

1824 

Klenze 

Odcon • , . . 

1826 

Klciizc 

Pinacotheca . . . 

1826 

Do. 

Synagogue . . finished 

1826 

Metivier 

Allerheiligen Kapelle . 

1826-37 

Klenze 

Bazaar .... 

• • 

Da 

Hof-arkadeii . . . 

• • 

Do. 

Protestant Church 

1827-33 

Pertch 

Kunigsbau .... 

1827 

Klenze 

Festbau .... 

• • 

Do. 

Prince Maximilian’s Palace . 

1828 

Do. 

Lenchtenborg Palace , 

. . 

Da 

Obelisk .... 

1828-33 

Da 

Ludwigs Kirelie . 

1829 

Gartner 

Pfkrr-kirehe, St. Maria Hilf. 

1831 

Ohlmuller 

New Public Library and Ar¬ 
chive .... 

1832 

CKirtner 

The Reiehenbaoher Bridge . 

18.32 

• 

Blind Institute 

1832 

Gartner 

Isar Thor or Gate 

1833 

Do. 

PolKhrome Temple 

St. &niAieius . 

1833 

Klenze 

1833 

Do. 

Pott-OfHce .... 

1834 

Do. 

Georgianum 

1839 

Ziebland 

Eonastrian Statue of Maximi¬ 


Gartner 

lian 1 . 


Thorwoldeen 

Damenstifka-gebSuda . 

« ■ 

Gartner 

Monument of Maximilian- 
Joseph 1. . • • 

1935 

Klense 8 e Rauch 


Kecurii*. 


Gothic, two west towers 33C feet high.—33C by 119 feet. 

Fn;ade, erected 1707, by Couvilliers; Doric and Ionic. 
Kulunda, dome on 18 Corinthian culuoms. 

Grecian, Octastyle, Ionic portico 
Italian, .100 by 8U feet. 

Five arches, length 289 feet. 

Hexoftylo, Oirintliiaii ])orlico. 

Florentine style. 

Italian style. 

Italian, north and south facades 494 feel. 

Romanesque or Byzantine style, 145 by I03 feet and 8-I 
high. 

Italian, round-arch style. 

Oval plan, 1<I3 by 97 feet. 

Florentine style, fafade 4UD feet. 

Facade nearly SOU feet long, in the Palladiau style. 
Florentine style. 

Italian style. 

Bronte, 99 footbigli. 

Byzantine style, towers 209 feet high. 

Gotliic, nave and side aisles. 

Fafude 494 feet, Florentine style. 

Timltcr bridge, 679 feet long. 

Florentine style. fo 9 ade 2U feet. 

Oothio or Ola (^rman style, three towers. 

Circular moiiopteros, Grecian Ionic. 

Byianline, nave and two aisles on each |ide. 

Florentine style, facade 290 feet tong, GC feet high. 


Florentine style, facade 430 feet 

Colossal sitting figure; entire height of the monumenl^ 
which ie of bronze, 36 feet. 
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MUNICI'PIUM, a tom which proparly denotes, accord* 
ing to its etymology {muiiut and eapio), the capacity of en* 
joying rights with tho liability to duties. It is however used 
in the entient Roman wriiera to express a class or body, the 
members of which are called Uunioipes. 

Municipiutn, as a collective nemo for a number of indi* 
viduals, had different signineations at diflerent periods of 
Roman history. In its oldest sonse, it signified those in* 
Imbiiaiits of Italian towns which had a league or treaty 
with the Roman state, by which the citisens of such towns, 
tliuugh nut Roman citiaens, enjoyed, when at Rome, all 
tho privileges of Roman citisens, except the suffrage and 
tho eligibility to tho honours of tlie state (magiatralui), and 
were also subject to the burthens of Roman citiseiis: the 
Fundani, Formiani, Cumani, Aeerrani, Lanuvini, and Tus* 
ciilani arc mentioned as examples. A Roman jurist (Ser- 
vius, tho son) says that municipes originally signified those 
who beesmo citisens, their own sUte remaining perfectly 
distinct from and unconnected wUli the Roman state, and 
who were not allowed to attain to the dignities of the Roman 
slate. (Fest. Epit, Mtmieijnum.) This first definition, which 
is ns precise as a short ono can be, still leaves room for 
many <iuestions. Niebuhr is of opinion that tho author of 
(lie first defliiilion is mistakun in saying that such muni* 
cipes were not Roman citizens; but bis reasons for dis¬ 
puting tho accuracy of the definition do not seem conclusive. 

A second class of municipes is defined to be those whose 
Stato hod become a part of or was blended with tho Roman 
state, os was the case with the inhabitants of Caere, 
Aricia, and Anagnia. (Pcstus, Municipium.) But this 
would appear to Im a misapplication or improper application 
of the term, inasmuch as this class of municipos compre* 
bonded those who ceased to have a State of ttieir own. but 
were incorporated with the Roman state on such terms as 
the latter chose to grant. 

A third class is defined (but the definition is somewhat 
obscure) Ui comprehend those towns which received the 
Roman citizenship, and at tho same time became municipin: 
Tibur. Rrmneste, and other towns aro meiitinued as ex¬ 
amples. Niebuhr observes that the places mentioned in 
this tliinl class were oilhor ‘ all Latin colonies or Italian 
towns, such us by the Julian Ijiw, or by those which fol¬ 
lowed and gave it a wider application, became niunicipia in 
the later general sense.’ It seems to be clear from this de* 
linilion tbut municipium must here be understood not in 
tho sense which it lias in the first definition, but in the later 
sense of a town called a municipium. For tho first part of 
the definition gives to the municipes of this class tue full 
iiomaii citizenship: and the second part odds (what might 
very well liave been understood without the addition) that 
the towns included in this definition must have had a local 
odministratioii. Thoso towns in effect became integral 
parts of the Roman state, having before been separate, and 
us a necessary conso(|uence their local administration, which 
must still have subsisted, becamo subject to the general 
Homan law, instead of being independent of it. Suoh towns 
were the municipia of the Imperial period. Tho definition 
of rountcipes by Paulus is, * those who are natives of the 
Slime municipium.' Ulpian, who also AO, tit. i., i. 1) 
gives the same definition of municipes, refers to the ongtnof 
signiflration of the term: ‘muneris participes recepti in oi- 
viiatem ut munera nobiscum faoerent.’ He ados: 'but 
now, by an abuse of the term, municipes is the name given 
to the citizens of any particular town, as for example, a 
Campanus or Puteolaims. He who is Iwm of a Campanian 
father and mother is therefore a Campanian: if hia mother 
be of Puteoli, ho is still a Carapaoian rounicep^ unless by 
some special privilege (privilegium) he is a municeps of hie 
moibar's city, a &rour which is granted to some cities.' 

It appears then that the municipium, as an antient 
Roman institution, maybe defined |;enerally u the eommu- 
iiicatiou of the rights of Roman citizens (and as a oonso- 
<]uence, their liabilities) to Italian towns by tresty or agree¬ 
ment. It thus resembles tbe isopolity ((eMreXirik) of the 
Greeks. It is easy to conceive that the rights thus confened 
might ^ either the complete rightsof Romanoitizenship or 
only part of such rights. After tbe freedom of the city 
was extended to all Italy, and subsequently to the provinces, 
there was no essential difference between a colonia and • 
municipium, though the orina of their oonoeetion with 
the Roman slate was very afferent. [Colony.] Thus, 
under tbe emperors, all the inhabitants of tbe same town, 
whether it wa a coioua or a municipiumi inight with pro¬ 


priety be called municipes, notwithstanding the criticism of 
GelliUi (xvL 13). 

Under the emperors we 'find various towns in tho pro¬ 
vinces, as in Spain and Britain, which were erected into 
municipia. Tlie members of (heM towns wore Roman 
citizens, and administered the a&irs of their own commu¬ 
nity, subject to tbe general laws by which ah Roman citi- 
zeiu wore bound. A municipium had a corporate charac¬ 
ter, under which all the municipes, that is, all tbe members 
of the city, were comprehended. It would appear as if tho 
daciiriones were sometimee considered as tbe corporate body 
representing the municipium. The municiifium could suo 
and be sued, and could acquire and hold property. The 
decuriones were tho senate or council of a municipium; and 
the two chief magistrates were called duumviri. The mu¬ 
nicipia had also olber local ma^tnites; and many of them 
bad a mint, os wo see from their extant ooina Thus tho 
later municipia of tbe empire wero in all respects like mo¬ 
dem corporate towns, of which they wore undoubledly the 
origin and tho typo. 

It follows from what has been said, that an Italian town 
was originally called municipium, or the inhabitants muni¬ 
cipos. solely with refurenco to tbe participation of the towns¬ 
men in the privileges of Roman citizens, and that under tho 
republic such municipia were in all respects independent of 
Roman law in their internal organization. The municipia 
included in the third definition and the later municipia 
erected under tho emperors were improperly so called, in¬ 
asmuch as tho inhabitants of these towns wicamo or wero 
Roman citizens, and iii all respects subject to Roman law. 

The original signification of municipium in tho old 
Roman constitution is discussed by Niebuhr {Roman 
vol. ii.) in an inilructive chapter which contains all the 
necessary references. It is not easy howevor to assent to 
all this writer's opinions. 

MUNIMENTS. This word is a derivation from munio, 
which signifies ‘ I defend,’ and originally designated those 
writings in which aro recorded the transactions of former 
times, out of which existing relations, in respect of political 
rights, social rights, or property, arise. Hcnco, by showing 
their origin, they defend the possession of them by thoso 
wlio have rightfully inherited them. 

But mwiimenU has, in the course of ages, acquired a 
somewhat diffwwnt sense; and from betokening the docu¬ 
ments themselves, it is sometimes used to denote the dejm 
titoriee of these documents. 

Still, bv thoso who aim at speaking with precision. It 
denotes Uie written doeuroents themselves. It is also 
rarely used in refownce to any small collection of such 
documents, or when tbe interest to be d^ended is small. 
In such cases tho correlative expressions aro title-deeds, or 
evidences, which means however precisely the same thing, 
only on a smaller scale. But when we speak of the docu¬ 
ments by which the rights of a person aro defended in 
whom a large estate has centred, or who inherits an antient 
title, or vast manorial or ecclesiastical privileges, then tho 
word of greater dignity, muniments, is often used; and still 
more when the evidenees are spoken of which show tho 
right of the crown of any kingdom to its possessions, or 
the right of ciewn or people as sustained by written docu¬ 
ments. 

Private edlectioiu of evidences rarely contain anything 
that is of earlier date than the reign of Edward I. The 
public muniments of the English nation are believed to 
oxcel those of any other natun, both in number, preserva¬ 
tion, and tbe remotene« of the period at which series or 
classes begin. Yet there is little previous to the reign of 
Richard I. There it no series commencing be/bre that 
reign, except that of the Pipe Rolls, tbe Great Roll of the 
Exchequer, in which wers entered, year by year, tbe receipts 
of the crown, and many of its payments. This series 
begins in the second year of King Heory II;, and ftom 
that remote period to the year IfiSA, when this mode of 
keeping the account c e e e o d. there is •etroely a roll wanting 
in the whole series. For tbe times previous to tbe gin¬ 
ning of that reign, one roll, whidi belongs to tbe reign of 
Henry I., only exists of (his series; and the only other 
reewn of great importance befbre the reign of Henry II. is 
that ealM' Doinssday Book.' a survey or nearly the wb'cde 
of the kingdom, maw by Willum the Conqueror, a book 
which ie still semsUmes appssled to ki detennioing rq^ts 
of the crows, or of a eeqeet agamst tbe «towB,,orof one 
■olgeot against anotbar. 
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For the particular elaaet of public munimonU, their 
depositories, preservation, and other information concerning 
them, see Rscords, Poblic. 

MUNSTER,oneor the four provinces into which Ireland 
is divided. It comprehends the southern part of the island, 
and is bounded on the west, south, and south*ea$t by the 
Atlantic Ocean; on the north and nwth-east it is center* 
minous with the provincce of Connaught and Leinster. It 
is comprehended between dl* and 93* 12' N. lat, and 


6 * 96' and 10* 32' W. long. Its general form is irregular: 
the greatest length is inni the banks of tlio Shannon 
below Bansgher to Mieen Head, 144 miles; the croatest 
breadth, at right ancles to tlie length, is from Hluck Head, 
in Galw^ Bay, to the mouth of Waterford llurbmir, lit) 
miles. I'he area is estimated at 9,210,472 statute ai^rcs, or 
6141 square miles: the population at dtflerent periods lias 
been as follows, giving, in 1831 273 w 274 to a square 
mile. 


Population. 


Iiate. 

1 

Uo« ueerttlasd. | 

IntisUtod 

Houw*. 

ToUl Nuib- 
iwt or 

Fsaillc* 
elilrfly 
nnplu 7 <nl in! 
Ajirivulture. 

Paniliu 
ehiaSy 
atnuloyaJ in 
liaar.aaiiu- 
raetuteaioiMl 

handlcraria, 

Fanillaiantt 

t 

IQ tllft 1 
rlaiHVB. 1 

Haifa. 

! 

Fanalea, 

Total. 

1792 

Estimated by Dr. Beaufort . 

184.946 


.. 



• * 

.. 


1821 

Under Act 93 Geo. 111., c. 120 ' 

300,993 

397,366 

• • 

* , 


960,119 

973.493 


1931 

Under Act 1 Will. IV., c. 19 ;j 

330,444 

376,031 

‘244,770 

62,263 


1,093,411 

1.133,741 



The general charucter of tlio surface is mountainous. 
The north-western extremity beyond the Shannon is ovor- 
spread by an irregular group of hills or mountains, of which 
•Slievh lJuughty, or Slicbh Baugbla, and tho Incluquin 
Moiintiuns, form part. Two ranges of mountains extend 
nearly across the province from cast to west, enclosing the 
long iierrow basin of the Blackwatcr. Tho northern range 
includes the Comiueragb, Knockmcledown (2700 feet high), 
and Gallee Mountains (3000 feet high); Ballihowra Maun- 
tains; Slievh Mish. or Sliebhmish, near Tralee; and at 
the extreme west. Mount Brandon (3190 foot high), and 
tho heights about Dinelo: ibe southern range includes the 
Nagle and Bograh Mountains; MoKiliauuddy’s (or Mac- 
gilliutiddy's) Reeks (3409 feet high) and tho other mountains 
of Killorncy; and, in tho extreme west, tho mountains of 
Ivcragh and Hunkerron. The Shehy and Glanerought 
Mountains, and other high grounds, are more to the south¬ 
ward. The western side of the province is the most ele¬ 
vated; and the principal streams (except the Shannon) flow 
between the mountain ranges from west to cast. 

The mountainous character of tho province, and tho 
general direction of the mountain-chains from east to west 
(or, more accuratviy, from caat-norlh-eait to west-south- 
west), determine the outline of tho coast. From the month 
of Waterford Harbour, the boundary of Munster and 
Lciustor,toBulli)nore,lbe coast runs west-south-west.marked 
only by small bays, with iiitervoniug headlands, and by Iho 
tc^tuancs of several rivers, most of which turn rather ab¬ 
ruptly to tho south a little above their outfkl. Theso 
irsluuricB form the excollcnt harbours of Waterford, Dun- 
giinon. Youghai, Cork, and Kinsale. At the south-western 
extremity of this line of coast is Capo Clear Island, which 
lakes its name from a well-known promontory, the last 
jioint of British ground usually seen by vessels in their de¬ 
parture for Aroenca, and the first on their return. 

Tho south-western and western coasts from Cape Clear 
are marked by a succession of bluff promontories, formed by 
the oxtrouiities of the mountain ranges, witli the deep in¬ 
tervening bays of Dunmaiius, Bantry, Kenmoro, and 
Dingle. From Duninore Hoad, which forms the northern 
extremity of Dingle Bay, the coast stretches away to tho 
nonh-eaat, retaining its irregular and broken outline. It 
is marked by the oay of T^lee and the eesluary of tho 
Shannon. 

Tlie chief rivers arc the Suir. the Blockwater, the Lee, 
and the Bandon, all of wbieli, except the Suir, in the upper 
part of its course, and the others just above their outml, 
have a general direetion from-west to east. There are not 
many lakes, nor any of great extent; the prinoiptl ato 
ihoso of Killamey, wbteh aro much retorted to, from the 
niuturesque bMUties of the surrounding seenery. The 
pngs are neither so numerous nor so extensive as in most 
other parts of Ireland. The province is divided into the 
six counties of Claju(, Cork, Knav, LmniCK, Tipps- 
RAKY, and WAnnpoRD, to the separate artides on which 
we refer fbr (briber infermntion. For ecolosiastiea) por- 
poMS Munster is neatly eoineident with the arobiepiicopal 
province of Cashel, wbiu is, after the decease of the p m i h t 
metropolitan, to be united to the province of Dublin. It 
contains the diocesee of Cadid. Snly. Kilftnora. Killaloe, 
Waterfiwd, Lismore, Cork, Rosa, Clujn^ Limoriek, Ardfisr^ 


and Aghadoe, several of which arc already united, or uio 
to be so at the decease of the present holders, by virtue of 
the late act for regulating the diocc.so8 of the Irish Kstn- 
blished Cburcli. 

This district, at an early period, eonsistedof twodUtricls; 
one of these, which was sometimes designnteil Suiilh 
Munster, and included tho district of Desmond, and pro¬ 
bably of Ormond, comprehended all that part of ilm 
province which is south-east of the Shannon (Fiiighas’s 
Previat of Ireland) unA is now divided into the Avo counlics 
of Waterford, Tiptwrary, (Dork, Kerry, and Limerick. Thu 
other part was north west of the Shannon (Finglas’s/lrrviat), 
and comprehended the presetit county of Clare. This part 
was untienlly known as Thomond. North Munster, or 
O’Bryen’s Country. » 

l*he kingdom of Munster existed at an early period of 
Irish history; and in tho eleventh century Brian, surnamed 
Boiroime or Boro, acquired so high a reputation fur valour 
and wisdom os to be enabled to usurp the sovereignty of 
Ireland antecedently held by the king of Meath. [Mxatii.] 
Brian fell at Cloniarf, fighting against the Djhcs end such 
of the Irish M supported them. Tlie sovereignty of Irelaml 
(which was indeed little more than nominal)did not remain 
in his family, which at the time of the English invasiim 
seems to have retained only Thoioend, the sept or family of 
Mac.^rthy or MacCurty having acquired the chiur domi¬ 
nion ill Desmond or South Munster. Tho supremacy of 
Rodenc O'Cuniiur, king of Connaught and paramount nf 
the Irish princes, was recognised by Ihoso chienains. At 
an early period of'the contest between the Anglo-Normans 
and tho native Irish the prince of Tliomond joined tho party 
of the invaders (A.n. 1171) ; and when Henry II. in person 
landed at Waterford, the prince of Desmond made his sub¬ 
mission (a.d. 1172), and was odmitted to retain his prinri- 
palily on condition of homage and tribute. Waterford had 
been previously taken by storm, and Cork and Limerick 
were occupied; and tho inferior chieftains vied with the 
superior in the readincis of their subioiMion. Henry's 
wan having obliged him to weaken his army in Ireland, 
the natives rose in rebcHion, and among them the princes 
of Thomond and Desmond. When the English rnllicil, 
Thomond was the ftnl attacked; Limerick (which appears 
to have belonged to this principality) was taken (aj>. 1171 
or 1179), and O’Brien, after a stout resistance, was obligeii 
to submit (a.d. 1176). The prince of Desmond was also 
obli^ to come to terms with Cogan and FilrStepbcn, 
two Norman adventurers, who acquired largo possoseions 
round Cork. Dissension among the natives themselves, 
or between thorn and tho new comers, continued however 
fur a long time to distract the province. South Munster 
was divided into counties, as at present, in the roign of 
Henry Vlll., when Finglaa drew up his ‘ Broviatbut Tho¬ 
mond continued till after that time under its native princes. 
The chief fkmUies of the Anglo-Norman race who settled 
in Munster were the FitsThomascs earls of Desmond, tho 
Butlers carls of Ormond, the Geraldines, Barrys, Roches, 
and Cqgans. 

In the time of Blisabelh an attempt was made to csla- 
bluh an English colony in the province^ on tho Iamb of (lie 
eori of Desmond and his adherents, attainted for treason, 
but the attempt met with but little success. In this period 
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of frequent rebellion an ofilcor governed Muniter under 
the lora-deputy of Ireland, with the title of preeident. Ibo 
rovince was about thie time the scene of invasion by a 
penisb force, which was obliged to surrender (aj). 1601- 
1602.) 

Clare, or Thomond, appears to have been formerly consi- 
deretl as belonging to Connaught rather than Munstor. It 
was made shire-ground with Connaught in the eleventh 
year of Elixabetb^a reign. It lemaineu part of Connaught 
till 1601, when it was added to Muniter, but it coutinued 
to bo included in tbe Connaught circuit till os late aa 1792. 

MUNS’fER, one of tbe three governments into wbicb 
thu Pruaiiau province of Westphalia is divided, is com¬ 
posed of tbe ^incipality of Munster, the counties of Teek- 
Junburg and Prussian lingeu, and the following mediatised 
territories, via. the principalities of Rhcina-Wolbeok (s.e. 
the portion not belonging to Hanover), Salm-Aahaus, and 
Salm-Bocholt, tho oountm of Ilontraar, Hccklingbausen, 
and Steiiifurt, and the lordships of Aiiholi, Diitmen, Geb- 
ncti, and Oronau. It is bounuod on tho north-west by the 
Netherlands, on the north-east by Haoover, on the east by 
Mindou,on (he south byArenaberg and Uiisseldurr, and on 
the south-west by Cloves. Its ares is 2800 square miles, and 
Iho population, in 1838, was 43S,27&. It is divided into 
ten circles. Tbe bishopric of Munster was formerly the 
largest in tho circle of Westplialis, having an area of 
3800 square miles, and 350,000 inhabitants. Origin¬ 
ally, under the hereditary protectorate of tho counts of 
Tocklenburg, it was elevatod, in the twelfth century, to the 
I'unk of a principality of the empire. In 1 708 a seot and 
vole in the council of the princes of tbe empire was granted 
to the bishop, who was director of the circle; but this grant 
was never carried into effect. After 1719 the archbishop of 
Culogiio was always bishop of Munstor. In 1803 the bishop¬ 
ric was secularised, and dinded between Prussia, tho princes 
of Sulin-Salm and Saltn-Kyburg. the rhinegrave of Salm, 
and the dukes of Oldenburg, Croy, I^mz-Corswarcn, and 
Arembei^. Prussia formed out of its share, which was about 
1300 squoro miles, with 120,000 inhabitants, tho principality 
of Munster, which by the peace of Tilsit, in 1807, was ceded 
1 u France, and united with the grand-ducliy of Berg, from 
which a part of it was taken m 1810, and, with portions 
previously allotted to the above-mentioned princes, was in¬ 
corporated with the Freuch empire. Tho congress of Vienna 
resliirud to Prussia its principality of Miiiistcr, except a 
small district, tugethur with soveruignty over tho parts of 
thu bishopric belonging to the houses of Salm, Croy, and 
Loos-Corswaron. Oldenburg likewise recovered its share, 
and Hanover obtained the sovereignly of the mediatised 
})o8ses»ion8 in Miinster of the duke of Aromberg. 

MUNSTER, tho capital of tho whole province ofWest- 
phulia, as well as of thu government and circle of tbe same 
name, is situated on the river Ao, about eight miles above 
its junction with the EiDS,and on tlie canal leading to Mnx- 
hamn. It lies iii52*N. lat and 7^30' £. long., in a flat and 
moderately fertile country, I9U Paris feet above thu level of 
tbo sea. It was formerly well forlilied, but in 1765 the moat 
was drained, and the ramparts converted into public walks 
which surround the city, and aro planted with four rows of 
limo-treos. At the same time the citadel was dumolUhed, 
und Iho Une palace of the priiico-bisLop erected on the site. 
The town is, on tbo whole, well built; tbe houses arc lofty, 
but irregular; those in tbe markct-nlaco have piaMOs or 
colonnades; thu streets are broad, and several uf the public 
buildings worthy of notice. Of tho eight churches, tbe prin¬ 
cipal are—the cathedral, with a chapel containing the monu¬ 
ment of bishop Galen (standing in tho Close, tn Cathedral 
Square, which U surrounded by floe buildinn), adorned 
with admirable sculptures and possessing a large libnj^; and 
the church of St. Lambert, built in the finest Guibie styl^ 
to the lofty steeple of which the three iron hukets or oagea 
are still suspended which contained the remains of the no¬ 
torious John Boebolt, or Bockel, commonly callod John of 
Leyden, and his two chief accompHcei, y ho, after obstinately 
dutbndiog the city against tbe bishop, were made prisoners, 
and tortured to death with red-hot pincers. [ANABAmsTa.] 
Among the other buildings are, the palace of tlw bishop, 
tbe senate-house with ila fine Gothic front, tlie palaces of 
the barons vou Romberg and Drwte, and the mansions of 
several of tho nobility. Tbe univursiu was abdiahed in 
18 ) 8 , and its fuR^ assigned to the Max-rrederie'a academy, 
founded by the king in 1824, to tbe Roman Catholie aemi- 
nary, and tbe gymnasium of Uiiniter and Paderboro. Tbe 


academy has a tbeoli^cal and a philosophical (acuity, and 
is attended by 3S0 students. The gymnasium has a library 
of 25,000 volumes, and is frequentm by nearly 400 students. 
The loss which the citizens sustained by (be seeularisatiou 
of the bishopric has been made up by the city becoming tho 
Beat of all the great offices of the previnco oft7eatphaha,and 
still more by tbe trade in linens, woollens, yam, Rhenish 
wine, hams, &o.. which has iocroued in an extraordinary 
degree within the last twenty-fire years. Munster has a 
su&ical school, a veterinary school, a botanic garden, an 
asylum for the deaf and dumb, and a groat number of cha¬ 
ritable inititutions. The population, in January, 1838, 
was 19,753. 

Munster was founded at the end of the sixth century, 
and called Meiland, and at tbe end of tbe seventh century 
Miiiingerode. In 972 it was conquered by Charlemagne, 
who founded the bishopric, built a fine church and a 
monastery (monatterium), whence it derived ita namo 
Munster, 

In the many wan which have desolated Germany, Miin- 
Bter was frequently taken; but it is above all celebrated ou 
account of the peace concluded there in 1648, which put an 
end to the Thirty Years* war. The hall in the senate-house 
where the treaty was s^ed is still preserved in the saiiiu 
state, and is adorned with the portraits of all the ambassa¬ 
dors who were engaged in those memorable negotiations. 

MUNSTER, SEBASTIAN, born at Inglesheim, in the 
palatinate of thu Rhine, in 1489, became a Franciscan 
monk, but afrerwanls adopted Luther's reformation, and 
repaired to Basle, where he was made professor uf Hebrew, 
in which language he was very learned. He was also well 
acquainted wiih mathematics. Ho died of the plague, at 
Basle, in 1352. Bis works are— 1 , 'Bihlia Hebtaica Clu- 
raclero Siiigulari apud Judreos Germanos in usu recepto, 
cum Latina Planeque Nova Translaiioiic, adjectis iiisupcr u 
Rabbinorum Commeniariis Annotationibus, Stc..’ ful., Basle, 
1534-35; reprinted in 2 vols. fel., in 1546, with considcrublo 
additions and corrections. 2. ‘ Grammatica Chaldak-a,' 4to. 
3, ‘ DicUouarium Cbaldoieuni non tarn ad Chaldaicos inter- 
preles, quatn ad Rabbinorum inlclligeiida Comuiuniaria 
necessurium,’ 4to. 4, ‘ Dictionariiim Trilingue,' Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew, fol. 5,' Caplivitatos Judmoriim incurli 
autoris,’ Hebrew and Latin, 6 to. 6, ' Catuiogus omnium 
prtDceptorum logis Mosaiem, qum ab Hehrmis suxecnla ct 
oetoduciea numerantur, cum succincta Rabbinorum expo* 
sitiono et additiono traditionum,’ &c., Hebrew and Lutin, 
8vo. 7, ' Orguiium Uranicnm ; thoorica omnium planet- 
arum motus, canonct,'fol. 8, 'Cosm^raphiu Universalis,* 
fol., 1544, which was translated into (^rman, French, Ita¬ 
lian, English, Bohemian, and other languages. It is one of 
tbe first universal geographies publish^ in modern times, 
and is remarkably well executed conaidoring the ago in 
which it was written. Tbe author is most diffuso in treat¬ 
ing of Germany and Switzerland. Hu gives a description 
of the principal towns, their history, the Taws, manners, and 
arts of the people; the remarkable animals of tho country, 
the productions of the soil, tbe mines, &c.; and the whole 
is illustrated by woodeutt, with a portrait of the author. 
Miinster mentions several learned men of his time who fur¬ 
nished him with tn account of their respective countries, uf 
Sardinia, the lllyrieum, &c. He also gives specimens of 
sovural languages. 9, ' Rudimenta malbematica in duos 
libras digests.’ 10 , * Horologiographia,’ being a troatiso of 
gnomonicks. 

Munster translated into Laliit several works of the leariiod 
Hebrew grammarian Elisa Levita on the Mossorah, and on 
Hebrew grammar. He also wrote notes to Pomponius 
Mela and Solinua. His Commentaries upon several books 
of the Old Testament are inserted among tbe ' Critici 
Sacri.' 

MUNTJAC, or MUNTJAK. CI^bxr, voI. vul, p. 363.] 
In 1838 Mr. Ogilby Minted out the chaiaeters of a now 
s|M»eies of Muntjae Deer, a male, which had died at the 
gardens of the Zoological Society in tbe Regent’s Park. 
This spMics is about uie same rise as tbe common Indian 
Muntjae, but has a longer bead and tail. There was more 
blue and less red in the ganenl tint of colour, and there 
was no white over the faoofi^ to impareiit in its congeaeni. 
Mr. Ogilby named the apeciM Circut Reeixti, after J, R. 
Reeves, B^., who brought it from China. A female which 
accompanied the mffie was Uving when Mr. Ogilby described 
the tpeeiea. and bad lately produced a fkwn which was 
■potted, as is generaUy the oeae with tbe young of the 
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Cervidw. (Zcot. Proe., CoL 8ykM (tates that (lio 

Cerwn Muntjaft » the Bother of the MahrolUa. and that it 
iaa native the Wealcrn OUauts of Dukbun (Deccan), 
but M nrver teen on the plains. CZool. iVoc., 1831.) 

MUONIO-ELF. [Bothnia.] 

MUAA'D (AMUlC\'T) I., son of Orkbau, sultan of the 
Ottomans, succeeded his father, a.d. 1360, when be was 
fortT-one years of a^ He Axed his rosidenoe at Adria- 
nople, where he raised a handsome mosque, which still 
exists. He conquered part of Macedonia and Thessaly, 
I'.oncluded a treaty of pew and alliance with John Palno* 
logus, emperor ofConstantinopIe, and married the daughter 
of the despotoe or prince of ^nria. Murad paid great 
attention to the discipline of his army, and especially of his 
infantry: be fhiinded the corps of Jonisories, which aAcr- 
wards contributed greatly to toe extension of Turkish con¬ 
quest. [jANiSABisal ContUBitho son of Murad, and Andro- 
nicus, tlio son of John PaUeologus, fought together against 
the Bulgarians and other Sclavoniau tribes, whom they 
defealea at Sirmium on the Danube. An intimacy grew 
up between the two young princes, of which Andronicus 
availed himself to porsuado his friond to roroU against his 
father; and whilst both Murad and John Paleoloras wore 
in Asia, the two younger princes jointly assumed the 80 Te« 
roign authority in Europe. Murad however soon eamo 
back, bringing with him the Greek emperor; the troops, 
which were chiefly Turkish, returned to their allegiance; 
and the two young men, having shut themselves up in the 
town of Demotico, were taken prisoners. Murad tent An- 
dronicua to his ihlber at Constantinople, insisting upon his 
immediate punishment. John Pajoeoiogus cmered the 
eyes of Andronicus to be put out, but the operation was 
performed only upon ono. Murad caused both his son’s 
eyes to bo put out, after which we hear no moro of the 
young prince. Some time after, Monuel, the second ton 
of John Palsologus, whom his father had associated with 
him in the empire, haviug' given cause of suspicion to 
Murad, was besieged by the sultan in Thessalonica, whilst 
his own father did not daro to assist him. Manuel sur¬ 
rendered the town end cast himself on the mercy of tlie 
snltun, who forgave him. John Palsaologut, ashamed of 
his humiliating condition, proceeded to Western Europe, 
leaving Manuel to govern in his absence, lii the meantime 
Muraa extended his power into Asia Minor, and annexed 
Phrygia to bii dominions; whilst his general Karalino 
conquered a great part of Albania, senmug an immense 
number of women and children across the Straits of Gallipoli 
as slaves into Asia. I.Marus, prinoo of Survia, alarmed at 
the progress of the Ottomans, formed a IcEqjuo with the 
Ilunganani, Dalmatians, and other neighbouring nations, 
and led his troops in person against Murad, who met him 
in the plains of Cassovia. A fearful battle look place, 
A.D. 1389, ill which the Turks had tbo advantage, and 
totally defeated the Christians. Lasorus himself was taken 
prisoner. Murad, while inspecting the fleld of battle after 
the fight was over, received a deamy blow from a wounded 
Albanian who was lying on the ground near him. The 
Turkish soldiers, in revengo, massacred all the prisoners, 
including the prince of Servio. Murad himself died in a 
few hours, after a reign of thirty years, and was succeeded 
by his son Bayasid. He was a strict observer of the religion 
of the Kordn, severe but just, and simple in his dress and 
habits. His body was interred with those of his sneestors, 
at Brusa in Bitbynia. 

MURAD IL. son of Mahomet succeeded his father 
A D. 1421, being then twenty-two yean of age. An impostor 
had mode bis appearance in his father’s lilhtime, nretending 
to Im Mustapbo. Bayosid's eldest son. who bod fallen in the 
battle of Angora, in 1401, against Tamerlane. The Greek 
emperor, pretending to believe him, protected him agaioet 
the wrath of Mabomot; and. 'aftur toe death of the latter, 
actually entered into a treaty with him, and eoknowledged 
him as sultan. Murad was Uiao at Brusa. The preleiMed 
Mustapba established bis court at Adriaoople, and was 
aoknowledgod by several pasbu and other oAcera. The 
first army which Murad tent against him was defeated; 
hut Muru soon after took the Beld in person, and being 
essisled by the (Senoese. who ftimished him with vets^ to 
cany his army acroM the Straits of Gallipoli, bo defeated 
the troops of M ustapltt, took Adrianople, and, having seited 
the pretender, had him hanged, aj>. 1422. Murad thon 
turned igainst Manuel, ravsaed Macedonia and Tbraci^ 
and threatened ConstanUnople j but Manuel suoceeded in 
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slirring up another insurrection in Asia, in favour of another 
Mustapba, Murad's younger brother. Murad was oblig^ 
to leave Europe to quell the inturreeliou, and soon alWr 
the Greek emperor died, A.D. 1424. leaving to his successor, 
.lohn I*alKologut II.. the broken Rmsins of bis empire. 
Murad dispersed the insurgents at Nicma, and bod bis 
two brothers strangled, in oraer to uko away all pretext 
for further insuneetions. On bis return to Europe, he 
obliKdJolm Palmologus to pay him tribute. Meantime 
the Venetians had taken possession of Thessalonica with the 
consent of the inhabitant Murad laid siege to it. and 
took it, after a long resis'tanee. In 1429, when the town 
was sacked, and all the surviving inhabitants were carried 
into slavery. Murad afterwards roarebed against Servhi. 
although ono of his wives was Mary, sister of Gei«g^ 
tho despotos or {«iDce of that country. He took Semon- 
dria, and obliged Oeoige to take reftige at the court of 
LadUlaus, king of Hungary and Poland, to whom bu gave 
up Iho stronghold of Belg^e. The gallant Hunnyades, 
at the head of tho Hungarians, having defeated the'Turks, 
Murad entered into a truce often years with Ladislaus, who 
swore to oluen-e it faithftilly; but being encouraged by the 
Venetians, by the wo^ode of Valaehia, and by the pope 
himself, Eugenius iV^ who sent him Cardinal Julian 
Cesarini to quiet hb scruples, by telling him that an oath 
takon to an unbeliever was not binding. Ladislaus broke 
tho truce, and advanced with a large army of Hungarians. 
Poles, Valochions, and others, to \^rna, where bo was met 
by Murad. A desperate battle followed; Hunnyades 
defeated the left wing of the Turks; but not being supported 
by the rosi, tho whole Christian army was cut to pieces, 
A.D. 1444. Ladislaus himself fell, together with the legate 
Cosarini. 

Murad soon after abdicated the throne in fevour of hia 
son Habumet, then fifteen yean old, and retired to Mag¬ 
nesia. But sticing the disorders which broke out in the 
empire, owing to the youth of his sou, bo retumsd hia au¬ 
thority, quelled tbu incipient anarchy, and turned his arms 
against Scandc-rbog, who however repuls^ him at the siege 
of Croia. He then marched against Hunnyades, whom he 
defeated with great loss. Murad died of illness at Adriano¬ 
ple, in i4&l, after a reign of thirty years. Murad posset^ 
sevoral great qualities, but was senniol and cruel. He was 
succeeded by Mahomet II. 

MURAD III., son of Selim II., suoceeded bis fetber in 
1576, being then thirty-one years old. In 1576 he began a 
war against Persia, which lasted till 1590, when peace was 
made, Persia being obliged to resign to the Turks the towns 
of Tabrix, Congo. Sbirvan. and Khars, with (heir terri¬ 
tories. In 1592 he sent on army into Hungary, which rc- 

E ulsed the Austrians near Gran, and took the fortress of 
;aab. But afterwards the Turkish armies met with re¬ 
verses, and the prince of Transylvania having joined the 
emperor, and tho woywode of Valotdiia having revolted 
against tho sultan, the Turks lost Oiaown and Silwria, with 
a vast number of men. In the midst of these disasters. 
Mured died of the stone, at Constantihonle, in January. 
1595. and was succoedod by bis eldest son MahomeL Murad 
was fond of war, and yet never went to tbo field in person. 
(Mignot; Knowllyt.) 

MURAD IV., nephew of sultan Mustapba I., who was de- 
irased, in 1622, by the Janisorioa, succeedW his uncle when 
fourteen years old. The first years of hia reign were marked 
by reverses on the side of Hungary os well ts on the fronticra 
of Persia, tho Ottomans being then at war both with tho 
emporor and the shah; but in 1627, sultan Murad being 
now of age. and having concluded peace with the em- 

S iror Fewnand II., turned all his attention towards 
ersia, and laid siege to Bagdad, where the Persians bad a 
garrison. Mesnlime the Jonisories having broken out into 
insurrection, Murad showed great spirit, and succeeded in 
restoring ob^ience. In 1635 he repaired in person to the 
army against Persia, but was obligM to retire. In 1637, 
having made great preparations, he again look tho fleld In 
person, and in the fellowing year captured Bagdad after an 
otetioate defence, when he ordered the whole population, 
without distinction of age or sex, to be mossaciao. In 1639 
be returned to Constantinople, and made peace with Persia, 
Bagdad remaining in the posseatioii of the Turks. In 1640 
Murad died of a debuicn in drinking, to which he was 
much addicted. His severity represisd the' ditorderly 
spirit of the soldiers, and the rebellions of the paabu dur¬ 
ing his reign, which wse upon tho whole a tuoceuful oaat 
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but bis cruelty and debaucbeiy have marked his character as 
one of the worst princes of tbeOttumaDs. (Rycnult, Turk- 
itk Hittnn.) 

MURiU'NID^, or ANOUI'LLID^, a family of fishes 
holonging to tho section of the Ualaoopterygii called Apodet, 
These fishes have an elongated and often cylindrical body, 
covered by a thick and soft skin in which the sc^es are 
deeply imbedded and scarcely apparent. They have no 
coBco, but nearly all are hirnished with a natatory bladder. 

In the first group, which oonstitutes the great genus Mu* 
rmna of Linnmus, the opercula are small and enveloped in 
the skin; the gill-opening is small, and is situatud far back, 
an arrangement which, by more completely protecting the 
hrancliim, permits these fishes to live a long time out of 
waior: they liave no ventral fins. 

The species of the genus Anguilla are distiiiguishod by 
the possession of OMtoral fins; tho dorsal, auol, and caud^ 
fins are united. The dorsal commences at a considerablo 
distance bebiud the pectorals; the upper jaw is shorter than 
the lower; the gills opening by a small aperture on each 
aide, situated beneath the peoUiral fin. Three (if not four) 
spocics of Anguilla, or eel, are found in this country—tho 
Hnarp^iiosed eel, tho broad-nosed eoU and the snig. 

The sharp noeed eel {Anguilla acutirottru, Yarrell) may 
bo distinguished, as its name implies, by its comparatively 
narrow and sharp muule. * The head is compressed, the 
top convex, depressed as it slopes forwards; the eyes 
small, placed immediately over the angle of the mouth; 
irides re«ldish-yelluw: tho jaws vary narrow, slightly rounded 
at the end; me lower jaw the longest; nostrils with two 
openings on each aide, one tubular, the other a single ori- 
fleo; both jaws furnished with a luirrow band of small teeth; 
gupo small; various mucous pores about the mouth and 
other parts of tho head; gill-opening a small aperture im¬ 
mediately before and rather below the origin of the pectoral 
fin; the scales on the body rather small; dorsal fin extend¬ 
ing ovor more titan two-tnirds of tho whole length of tho 
fish; anal fin occupying mure than half of the whole length; 
both united at the uud. forming a tail; the number of rays 
in the first fins not easily asrerlained, from the thickness of 
the skin; the lateral lino exhibits a long scries of mucous 
orifices; vertebra 113. The vent includes four distinct 
openings, the most anterior of which leads upwards to the 
intestine, the posterior to the urinary bladder, in a direction 
backwards, and one elongated lateral opening on each side 
cumiuunicating with the cavity of the aMomen, os in other 
bony fishes.* &lour of the upper surface of hood and body 
very dark olive-green; under surface silvery: the colouring 
however varies somewhat according to the nature of tho 
water in yhich the animal lives, as in otbor fishes; in (hose 
found in clear streams the colours are bright, whilst those 
found in muddy waters are dusky. 

This species is common in streams, lakes, &o., through¬ 
out the country. The eol is said to be averse to cold, and 
in the autumn migratee down the rivers to reach the warm 
brackish water, where it paaies the winter and deposite its 
spawn. In the spring the young fry may he seen making 
their way up the streams, sometimes iu immense numbers. 
Such a dniredo the young eels (about throe inches in length) 
appear to have to go up the stream, that their course is not 
easily stoppeiL The writer of this has seen a flood-gate, six 
or seven feet in height, in parU oovered with them, and has 
observed many succeed in passing over this perpendicular 
barrier, by availing themselves of the trickling water which 
escaped through ine crevices of the wood-worlt 

Tboee eels which live in ponds, and cannot therefore 
migrate, bury themselves in the mud during the winter 
months. In these cases however they will sometimes leave 
the water, and, availing themselves of the wet gimss during 
the night, travel considerable distances, in order to reach a 
•tream; they are known also to leave certain ponds, the 
water of which doee not suit them, end to make their way 
over land to other and more favourable situations. 

The question as to whether the eel be an oviparous or 
viviparous fish bss been much diseuased; many have ima- 
gioM that it brought forth its young alive, but there appears 
to bo better giuunu for the bmief that it is oviparous. 

* The London market,' Mr. Yarrell informs a% ‘ is prin¬ 
cipally supplied from Holland by Dutch flshannen. l^re 
are two companies in Holland, having five vessels each: 
tbair vessels are built w^ a capacious well, in which la^e 
quantities of eels are praeervea olive till wanted. One or 
more of these teasels may be constantly seen lying off Bil¬ 


lingsgate; the others go to Holland for ftesh supplies, 
each bringing a cargo of 15,000 to 20,000 pounda weight of 
live eels, for which the DuUdi merchant pays a duty of 134 
per cargo, for his permission to sell.* 

The broud-noaea eel {An/pdlla fufiroifrw, Yarrell) is not 
uncommon, and is often found in the same watm as the 
sharp-nosed species, from which it is readily distinguished 
by the comparatively greater breadth of its bead, and the 
situation of the ^e^ which is placed iu advance of the auglo 
of the mouth, lue body is momuver thicker in proportion 
to its length, the teeth are more numerous, largw, and 
atroiigor; the dorsal fin commences farther back; the dor 
sal and anal fins are much deeper and tbiekur. The Dum¬ 
ber of verlebts is US. 

The m\g(Anguilla mAfr'rorfnr. Yarrell) is in some respects 
intermediate between the common or sharp-nosod species 
and tlie broad-iiosed eel. The general colour above is olive- 
green, and bcueath yelluwisli-white. ‘ In the comparative 
breadth of the nose, the snig is intermediate in refereiico to 
the sharp and broad iiuied cels, but rulher mure resembles 
that with the sharp nose,'says Mr. Yarrell; ' it has a slight 
but elongated depression extending from the anterior edge 
of the upiier jaw to the upper and back part of the bead; 
the tubular openings of tho nostrils arc lunger, and the 
mucous pores shout the lips lo^er and muru cuiigpicuous; 
both jaws roundixl at their extremities, the lower one the 
longest; teeth longer and stronger than in the common 
sharp-nosed species; gape large; the angle and the pos¬ 
terior edge of the eye on the same vertical lino; tlio pectoral 
(ins, the commeticemuiu of the dorsal (In, and the vent, are 
eacli placed nearer tho head than in either of our fresh¬ 
water eels.' 

Besides the distinguishing characters above pointed out 
Uioru aru others, the must important of winch perhaps is the 
dilTereiice observable in the form ofthe verlchrtL-—see Yar- 
History qf Itrilith Fishes, uUi'xe the skulls and ad¬ 
joining vertebrs of these thrA species are ligiireil. 

The conger cel {A/iguiliu conger, Shaw; CoHjer vul- 

f -uris, Lo (foiigrc, Cuvier) is readily distinguished from tliu 
resh-water species by tho upper jaw being ilie loti^te.st, and 
the dorsal fin commencing much nearer the Lead—charao- 
ters which have induced Cuvier to separate it hum llieiii as^ 
a subgeiius. 

'i'his marine spociea is common on many parts of our 
coast, and is indeed found in must of tho European seas. 
It attains a very large sue, being ofleii five or six foot in 
length and occasionally as much as ton foot or upwards; ibo 
thickness bearing about tho samo proportion lo the length 
as in the common eel. The upper parts of tho body are 
brownish and the undur parts dirty-white; dorsal and uiial 
fins whitish margined wilbdocp bluish-black; (he lateral 
hno is spotted with white. 

In the Mediterranean another species of conger (the An¬ 
guilla myrus) is found. It rosembles the common species, 
hut is of a smaller sixe, and is known by there being spots 
on the snout, a band across tho occiput, and two rows of 
dots ou the nape, all of which are of a whitish colour. 

Nearly allied to Anguill^ is the genus Ophiturus of 
lac^pdde, the species of which diBer from the truo eels by 
their dorsal and anal fins (eminating twfore they reach the 
end of the tail, which bos no fin. The posterior orifice of the 
nostrils opens on the edge of the upper lip. 

One spwies inhabits the Mediterranean, the Ophiturut 
serpens ; it is about five or six feet in length and about 
three inobea in thieknesa, of a brown colour above and 
silvery beneath ; the snout is slender and pointed. 

In some species of this genus the pectoral fins are very 
small, and in this respect approach tM genus JAureena, in 
which there are no peiMrals; their branchial openings are 
small; the operoula and braoobiostegous rays ate concealed 
by the skin. 

Many of the species of this genus are beautifully mottled 
or spotted; several are found in the Mediterranean, and one 
specie^ the Murana Helena, L, has been found on the 
British coast 

Several other genera belonging to the present family, 
among which toe genus Oymnotui (which contains the 
electric eel) maybe mentioned,—are noticed under their 
proper hea^ 

MU RAT, JOACHIM, one of the most celebrated of the 
Freneh imperial marshals, and by Napoleon created king ot 
Naplaa, wae boro at a village in Farigord, in 1757. His 
Iklber wm t country innkeeper, who bad bnu a eteward to 
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tlie great toil; of the Tallevranda, and through their io- 
tereit ]rounK Joachim was placed at the eoll^ of Cahors, 
and destined for the churra; bat his disposition and con> 
duct littie fitted him for the sacred profossioni and an 
amour led him to discard the ecclesiastical habit and enlist 
into a redment of chasseurs^ which he was soon nfler 
dismisud for insubordination. Returning to his native 
village, he look charge of bis fbtber’s borees until the break¬ 
ing out of the Rovohition, when he obtained his onrolmont 
into the coastitutional gu^ of Louis XVL, fVoni which he 

f assed as sub-lieutenant into a regiment of chasseurs. 

luring the reign of terror he professed himself an enthusi¬ 
astic cnsmpion of liberty and equality, and rose rapidly to 
the ranker colonel; but hia Jacobin predilections did net 
prevent him from making himself usefbl to Bonaparte in 
the affair of the Sections in 1795; and be wst re«arde<l by 
being placed on the personal staff of the Arturo emperor in 
hia^ohous Italian campaign of 1795. 

I^m that hour the fortunei of Hurat elosely followed 
those of his patron. The fiery valour which the ‘handsome 
swordsman’ (beau sabrour), ns be was called, showed in a 
hundred fights the splendid though somewhat flintastio 
costume in which he delighted to figure, and tho lovo of 
daring achievement which threw an air of antient romance 
over ul bis actions, invested him, in the eyes of his admiring 
fellow-soldiers, with the renown of some paladin of old; 
and his cnteipriiing talents in the field obtained for him 
the graver distinction, in the cool judraent of Napoleon 
himself, of ' the best cavalry officer in Europe.’ Ho eom- 
msnded that arm in ibe campaigns of Knpt, Italy, Austria, 
nnd Prussia; and in all, at Amukir. Marengo, Austerlits, 
Jena, Eylaa, and Friedland, his services were brilliantly 
conspicuous. 

After the Egyptian campaign, ho obtained the hand 
of Caroline, youngest sistor of Napoleon; and in 1806 
was raised to the dignity of a sovereign prince, and recog¬ 
nised by the continental powprs as grand-duke of Berg and 
Cloves. 

In 1809 he commanded the French army in Napoleon's 
unprincipled invasion of Spain; from which country he was 
recalled and sent to Naples to ascend tho throne of that 
kingdom, vacated by the elevation of Joseph Bonaparte to 
tho Biwnish crown. In 18W he accompanied Napoleon on the 
expedition to Russia, in the command of the cavalry of the 
grand army—the most numerous and splendid body of horse 
perhaps which the world has ever seen arrayed in the ages 
nf civilised warfare. During the advance to Moscow, Murat 
displayed his accustomed prodigies of personal valour; but 
tbo reverses of the retreat dialled him; reproaches which 
]>B8sed between Napoleon and himself aggravated the recol¬ 
lection of some former slights and wrongs of which he 
deemed that his brothor-in-law had been guilty to him; and 
nllhough he again sen'ed the emperor in the oampai^i of 
1813, he finally, after tbe disastrous battle of Leipzig, de¬ 
serted ins waning fortunes, and allied himself with his 
enemies. By this defection he for a time saved his own 
throne; taut the delay of the (kmgress of Vienna to recog¬ 
nise his regal title alarmed hia suspicions, and hurried him, 
on the re-appeeranoe of Napoleon in Fnnoe, in 1815, into 
hostilities amnst the allied Mwers. In an attemnt to in¬ 
duce the Itmians to arm fbr their national indepenaenee, he 
signally foiled; be was compelled to flee from his kinmlom; 
and demrately landing again In arms on tbe coast of Cala¬ 
bria with a few followen, be was captured, and shot by the 
base sentenoe of a Neapolitan oourt-martial. As a sovereign 
Murat had shown himself mild, liberal, and merciful; as a 
politician he wm weak, vacillati^, and foitbless; in the 
field the ‘bMt cavalry officer in Europe* was assuredly no 

f eneral; as a man ho bad many warm and noble feelings; 
ut of fixed principle, either in private or public lift, he wu 
utterly destitute. 

MURATO'RL LDDOVl'CO ANTONIO.bom in 1679, 
at Vignola, tbe birth-plsce of tbe arcUileot Barocci, in tho 
Modenese territory, studied at Modena, and showed an 
early aptitude for historical and philological studios. He 
entevM holy orders, and at the age of three-and-twenty he 
wu appointed one of the librarians of the Ambruian 
library at Milan. In that eolleotion be discovered several 
incited MSS., fi«m which he made bxtraoti, which be 

F ubUsbed with notes and comments, under the titlee of 
Aneedota Latina,'and ‘Aneedota Grmca.' Some yaare 
aftet he wu recall^ to Modena by the duke Rtnaldo, who 
gave him the aituatioii of librarian of the rich library of the 


house of Este, a place which he retained for the rest of hie 
life. 

After this appointment Muratori devoted himKlf entirely 
to the study of tbe Italian records of tbe middle ages; and 
after many yurs of auiduoiu labour he produced bis great 
work, ‘ Renim Italioarum Scriptores, ab anno era Chri^ 
time quingentesimo ad milleaimum quingenteeimum,' 98 
vols. fol. The first volume of this immenn collection wu 
published in 1723, and tbe lut appeared in 1751. Severs! 
princes and noblemen defrayed the expenaea of the publica¬ 
tion ; sixteen of them contributed 4000 dollars each. In 
this collection Mnnton bu inserted all the chronicles of 
Italy during the middle sga which he eould discover, moat 
of which were inedited, and bu aoeompanied them with 
valuable comreentaries. Soma of the texts bad boon 
already published by Gnevius, in hia ‘ Tbeuurua Antiqui- 
tatum et Hialoriarum Italiw,' but they were mostly confined 
to the lut century or two of tbe peri^ of a thousand years 
embraced bv Muratori. In suking after the hiitoricol recurda 
of the middle ages, Muratori eoUectod alu a vut number 
of documents concerning the socisl, civil, intellcctusl, and 
political condition of Italy during that long period, which 
he transcribed and commented upon, and he published 
the whole in seventy-five dissertations: ‘ Antiqnitotca Italiem 
medii mvi, rive Disaertationes de moribus Ituici populi, ab 
incliiiatione Romani Imperii usque ad annum 1500,' 6 vols. 
fol., 1738-42. ‘ 1 have treated first,' says the author in bit 
preface, ‘ of the kings, dukes, marquises, counts, and other 
magistrates of the Italian kin^om; after which 1 have in¬ 
vestigated the various forms of the p^lical government, and 
also the manners of the private cituens; the fiwdom and 
iVanebises of some classes and the servitude of others; the 
laws, the judicial forms, the military system; tbe arts, 
sciences, and education; the progress of trade and industry; 
and other matters of social and civil history.’ 

Muratori hu been truly called the ‘ Father of the history 
of the middle ages.’ Subsequent historians, such os Sis- 
mondi and others, are greatly indebted to Muratori. without 
whoso previous labours they could not have undertaken or 
completed their works. Muratori wrote an abridgement of his 
Dissertations in Italian, which was published after his 
death: ‘ Dissertazioni supra le AntichiiA Italiane,' 3 vols, 4to., 
1766. He also wrote in Italian, ‘ Annali d’ltalia dal prin> 
cipio dell’ ora volgare lino all' anno 1750,’ 12 vols. 4tu., 1769. 
It is the first eeneral history of Italy that was published, 
and is a useAil book of rcferenco. It hat been continued by 
Cuppi down to our own time*: ' Annali dltalia in continu- 
azione di quclli del Muratori, dal 1750 al 1819,4 vola 8vo., 
Rome, 1899. Another work of Muratori is his 'Novua 
Tbcsaunis vetcrum Inscriplionum,' 4 vols. foL, 1739, in 
which he has inserted many inscriptions unknown toOniter, 
Spon, Fabretti, and other arcbmologists who had preceded 
him. 

His work entitled * Anticbitil Estensi,' in 2 vola. fob, 
Modena, 1710-40, is tbe Fasti of the house of Este in its 
various branches. He also wrote several historico-political 
treatises in support of tho rights of his sovereign the duke 
of Modena over tbe towns of Ferrara andComacchio. which 
had been seised by the court of Rome: ‘Question! (^mac- 
eliiosi,’ Modena, 17ll; ‘'Pienc espoiisione dot Diritti dolla 
Casa d’Este sopra la Citta di Comacebio, 1712; * Ragiont 
della serooissima Casa d’Este sopra Ferrara,' 1714. 

Among Muratori’s other works we must mention—1, 
’ Governo politico, medico, ed eccletiaslico della Pcste,’ 1720 , 
written on (he ocrasion of the plague of Marseille, and 
showi^ the methods required to counteract it 2 , ‘ Ihfetti 
della Giurisprudensa,' 1742, in which he shows the defects 
of judidol forms in moat countries. 3, ‘ Morale Filosofis,’ 
1735. 4, ‘ Istilusionidipubblira feliciti, 1749. 5. ‘Della 
rMolata divoiione del FedelL’ In this last treatise, 
Muratori, who, though sincerely pious, wu too enlightened 
to be superstitious, oombated several popular devotional 
iirectiees whieh were merely external, and recommended 
in preference internal habits of self-examination and 
prayer. His enemies accused him of heruy. Muratori 
wrote to the pope Benedict XIV., to explain his meaning 
and uk fbr his judraent on the matter of contontioiL That 
enlightened pontiff orote him a kind letter in answu, telling 
him that ‘ those piasagee in bis works which were not found 
acceptable to Rome did not touch either the dogma or tbe 
discipline of the ehnreh; but that bad been written 
by any other penon the Roman eongregation of the Index 
wouw have mrbidden them; which however bad not beeq 
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dono in Itae case of Muntori’s works, because it was well 
known that he, the pope, shared in the universal esteem in 
which his merit was held,’ &e. 

The character of Muraton is e]earl;|'seen in his works. 
Modest though learned, indefslinble, intent upon the im* 
provement of mankind, charitable and tolerant, sincerely 
religious and strictly moral, ho wu one of (be most disUn* 

? uisbed and yet most unobtrusive among tbe learned of 
taly. 

He was rector of the Mrish of Pomposa at Modena, but his 
literary occupations did not make him neglect hit flock: he 
aseistM his parUbioneri with hia advice and his money; he 
founded several charitable instilutiona, and rebuilt tho 
parish church. He died at Modens, in 1750. His minor 
works were collected and published at Areiso, in 1787, in 10 
vols. 4to. Hia tomb is in the church of S. Agostino at Mo- 
dona, near that of hia illustrious countryman Sigonio. 

MURAVIEV, MIKHAEL MKITITCH. a Russian 
author of some dlstinotion, was bom at Smolensk, Ootober 
15-27, 1757. His literary acquirements and tolonts obtained 
Ibr him the notice of Catherine Ibe Orest, by whom he 
wu appoinletl, in 1785, preceptor to the young grand- 
dukes Alexander (alterwards Alexander I.) and Conslan* 
tine; and it wu ia the instruction of bis imperial pupils 
that he wrote tbe greater portion of bis prose works, oon- 
sisting of historical and moral pieces, among which are his 
‘Epochs of the RuMian Empire,’ and ‘Geographical 
Sketches of North and South Russia.’ His * Dialogues of 
the Dead' are also intended to chanicteriso the more re¬ 
markable personages of Ruuian history, and arc tliercfuro 
altogether in a different spirit from thow of Luciun, Fonte- 
nelle, and their imitators, who employed thot form of com¬ 
position chiefly u the veliide of satire. One of his most 
admired productions is his 'Oskold,' which describes the 
march of the northern nations against Constantinople, anil 
which, though in itself a mere fragment, proves its autlior 
to have pi^ssed talents capable of giving his countrymen 
a prose raic. To those productions, all of which are distin¬ 
guished by great correctness and energy of style, and no 
less by the moral feeling which nervados them, may be 
added nis ‘Letters of Emilius,’ and a series of rellectinns 
or sketches, entitled'The Rolitary of the Suburb.’ His 
poetical compoaitions are of less importance; for though 
uilmired in their day, they now jkmscss little interest, 
Muraviov died June 29 (11th July), 1807, and his histori- 
rnl piocet were collected and cdilod by Karamzin in IHIV. 
The first complete edition of his works appeared in three 
large volumea 8vo., 182'J,to which ispreflxeuabiogmphical 
mid critical sketch, written by his nephew and pupil, Con¬ 
stantino Batiushkov, the distinguishra poet. 

MURCHISONITE, a variety of moon-stone or felspar. 
Occurs in crystals and in crystalline muses; primory form 
an oblique rhombic prism. Fracture uneven. Hardness 
&'5. 6 0. Transparent. Opaque. Colour white, with a 
slight red tint. Specific gravity 2'509. Occurs in tho new 
red*sanditone near Exeter. 

Analysis by Phillips-— 

Silica « • • « • 68*6 

Potuh . . . . I4’8 

Alumina . . » . 16*6 

100 - 

MU'RCIA. t province or kingdom of Spain, sitaated be¬ 
tween 37” in' anu 39” 10' N. lat. and 50' and 3” 5' W. long. 
It is bounded on the north by the province of Cuenca in 
New Cutille, on tbe north-west by the province of Ia 
Maneba, on the west by the kingdomsof Jaen and Granada 
in Andducia, on tba cut by that of Valencia, and on the 
south by tbe Mediterranean. It is about 190 milu long 
fVom north to south, and 110 in extreme breadth from eut 
to west. Its area is 5931 square miles, lie population 
is computed at more tlian 490,000. 

The proviiico is divided into nine pariidot, or districts, 
vii. thoM of Mureia, Cartagena, Lorot, Chinobillo, Villena, 
Cieaa, Hellio, Albaute, and S^ra de la Sierra, each of 
which hu a capital town of the same name. The province 
contains S12 citiee, towns, and villages, one bishopric, six 
military eomraanderios, 91 religious houeas, 12 hospitals, 
four bospioes, eight colleges, and two seaports. Carta- 

S ena and lu Aguilaa, tite former being one of the grand 
spots of the marine. In militan matters tbe province is 
sut^t to the captain-general of Valencia; in civil and 
crimioal, to the chsnoery of Granada. The annual retuma 


to the royal exchequer amount on the average to .‘I.59I 25C 
reale$, or about 36,0001. aterling. 

Tbo province is intersected by numerous rangos of moun¬ 
tains, which are separated by extensive valleys and plains. 
The principal chains are tbe sienu of Pinoso and Losillas 
in the west, ibo^e of Oribuela and Monteagudu in the east, 
those of Chinchilla and Almansa in the north, and that of 
Carrasnoi intnesonth-eut. ThoaeofTereia,E8puna,Muella, 
and Costellar intersect the province from south-west lu 
iiurth-eeat. The sierra of Espuila is the loftiest in Murcia. 

Tbe soil is generally perched for want of water, the 
only riven being the Segura 'and iie tributaries lliu 
Mundo, Ttivilla, Moratalla. Caravaca, Quipar, and Sango- 
nera; tho valleys hi which these rii’ers flow are in general 
very fertile, particularly that called the Huerta or Gar¬ 
den of Murcia, but tbe unwatered low lands are arid and 
sterile as tbe desert, and these, with the mounlaill^ which 
ere mostly bare and uncultivated, cover two-thirds of the 
surface of the province. Both mountains and plains how¬ 
ever yield in parts excellent pulurage. 

Tho coast Iwlween Cartagena and tbe kingdom of Gra¬ 
nada presents a series of steep and lofty cliffs; eastward 
from that port it is low and sandy; the whole coast is 
studded with watch-towers at intervals. 

The climate of Murcia is varied; temperate and delightful 
on the sea-coast and among the mountains, but intensely 
hot in tho plains- Storms are not unfrequent in tbe spring; 
the summers arc exceedingly hot, the mercury often rising 
above lUO” Fahr. in the shade; the autumns are delightful, 
and the winters ere so mild that ice and snow are ulmost 
unknown, and the foliage is always green. Clouds und fugs 
are rare, and the sky is throughuut tbe year so blue and 
bright as to have gained fur Murria tho title of ‘ tbo most 
serene kingdom.’ But on tho other liand rain is very 
scarce: in seme parts a whole yeor will elapse without the 
full of a shower. 

Of the geology of this province little is known; the 
moiiiitiiins are principolly of limestone; the Sierra de Segiim 
in the west is one mass of grey and while limestone; in (he 
vale of Segura greenstone is found; trachyte and other 
volcanic rocks at Aliiinzarron on the coast, where is also un 
ahiromous rock, which is quarrieiL Tho chain between 
Murcia und Cartagena is uf sandstone, with mart, lignite, 
and gypsum; the luitor is also found in great nuanlities on 
the chulky range to the east of the city of Murcia. Pur- 
phyry, primary slates and schist, fine marbles, rock-crystal, 
freestone, bule, iind iiilrc are fiiuinl in various parts of the 
province. Near Hcilin is a mine of sulphur, at Villena a 
saltpit, and saltpclru abounds in tho neighbourhood of Car¬ 
tagena. There are several lead-mines in the province, and 
report says that there are veins of silver and copper, but 
thev are nut worked; there ore also some Imt-spriiigs and 
cold mineral waters. 

Tlie vegetable productions are wheat, of which the 
ordinary harvest amounts to 701,923 ykneg-as, or about 
l,0ul,086 bushels, but in rainy seoMiis to nearly deublo 
that quantity; barley, rye, rice, maize, vegetables, and 
fruit of superiur quality, particularly oranges, lemons, 
melons, and pomegranates. The moet common tteee are 
the mulberry end tbe olive; evergreen end other oaks, 
poplars, andcarobs arc in some ports numerous. The pines 
on the Sierra de Segura form tbe largest forest in the south 
of Spain. The nonum oleander, cistus, tamarisk, posserina 
birsuta, prickly pear, chamccrops bumilis, and American 
aloe grow wild and luxuriantly. Hemp, flax, and sugar- 
canes are of superior quality, but little cultivated. Great 
quantities of buillo ore produced on the sea-coast; silk 
end oil are also extensively produced, with some saffron 
and wine. Tbe eworto rush grows most luxuriantly in the 
neighbourhood of Cartagena, is in the time of the Romans, 
who, on this account, gave that city Ibe name of Carthago 
Spartario. 

Cattle are not numerous in Murcia; they ore prineipally 
sheep and gotta, horned cattle being rare; the pigs are very 
fine. Chune is found in vast quantities; fish is abundant 
on the eout Wolves, ibxes, and wild boors inhabit the 
mountains. 

Of mt nufhetures tbero are very few, and of none enough to 
supply tba consumption of tbe pcovioce. Hie principal ora 
silk, which » wrought into rioandn, taffetas, and velvets, 
all of inibrior quality; knivea and other cutlery ace modo 
at Alboeeto, a small quantity of soap at Villena and Mnroia, 
ood 1 little earthenware, wlUi amne Mltpetrt and gunpowder 
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at the latter city; the manuftctures of coano linen, 
brandie*, hemp, and flax are very inaignifleant 

Commerce in Murcia is at a very low ebb, owing to tho 
indolence of the inhabitanta in agriculture and ineiuirae- 
ture*. If tbo wretched atato of the ronds did not prevent 
much intereourau with the reatof Spain, the port ufCartagena, 
which ia eiteemed the best in the country, would probably 
he made the outlet for the exports of the inland provinrea. 
The other seaport, that of Las Aguilas, a atnall town 
built by Charloa III., ta now falling into decay. Near the 
conAiiea of Valencia ia a linenlar land-locked bar, fen 
milea long by three broad, called La Encaniiada de Murcia, 
but it is adapted only to very amall veiaela. Corn and wine 
are exported when the harvest or ▼intsge is good, otliorwise 
tlicy are imported from Valencia; the wine ia sent to Madrid, 
and its averaKO value (according to habcH^e) wos, at the 
close Of the laat century. 3'i,uuuf. sterling. Silk to tho 
amount of 230,000/. ii exported to Ettremadura and New 
Castillo; of barilla, above 100.000/. to foreign couiitriea; of 
cutlery 0000/., and of saffron 47(10/. to Valencia, New (^s* 
tillc, and La Mancha; and of articles mode of tho esparto- 
rush, 4000/. to Madrid and other parts of New Cstilille. 

Murcia imports fruit and vegetables from Valencia; bcof 
and mutton, oil, spices, ironware, linen and woollen goods, 
and many silk stuffs, for there is not industry enough in tho 
province to manufacturo the raw protluce. 

The principal towns in this province are, Murcia, tho 
capital; Cartagena [Cartaoena;] Lorra [Lorca]; Chhi- 
cliilia, with 1.1,000 inhabitants; Albacete, with 11,500; 
ViHono, williOOUU; Hellin, with fjUOO; Ciusa, with 0500; 
Almanza, the Almantica of the Komons, with CUOO; Se¬ 
gura do la Sierra, with 4UUU; Jumillo, with Suiiu, cclehratgd 
for tho battle fought in its neighbourhood in 1707, winch 
i^ecurod the crown of Spain to Philip V., tho flrsl of the 
iluurlion dynasty; Tutana, with 12,000; Alhama, with 4000, 
renowned for its baths and hot-springs; and Molina, with 
10 U 0 inhabitants. 

Tho Murciaiio is tall and well-made, with goo<l features 
but a sallow livid complexion, and very African in appear¬ 
ance. His leading characteristic is sloth, for he is pro- 
eminently the sluggard of Spain, and spends tho greater 
part of hia timu in sleep or smoking. He is gloomy and 
morose in disposition, yet very choleric, litigious, and ro- 
vengehil; suspicious ana Ihigal, and therefore not ibnd of so- 
rioly or amusements; bigoted to old customii, and profoundly 
ignorant The women are said to be mild and amiablo, and 
h'f-s attentive to dress than most of their countrywomen. 
'J'hcy wear tho national oostumo—the 6ur<ju<H<i and uian- 
tilla. The peasantry wear close-fltling caps, white iaokcls, 
loose and short linen drawers girt round the roidnlo with 
red woollen sashes, sandals of esparto rush; and lung 
narrow plaids of striped wool. The language of Murcia is 
Castillian, corrupted t>y Arabic and Valencian. 

Murcia was the part of Spain first colonised by the Car¬ 
thaginians, who. about b.c. 202, founded New Carthage, now 
Cartagena. It passed, with the rest of tho peninsula, under 
the dominion of the ^mans and Glotha; from the latter it 
was conquered, a-o. 552, by Justinian, emperor of the East, 
and it rvmained in the bands of tbe Greeks till 624, when it 
was racovered by the Gothic king Suintilha. In 712 it was 
conquered by Abdalaiio, son of Muza, tbe Arab invader of 
Spain. It continued subject to tbe khalifi of Cordoba till 
A-D. 1144, when, after tbe disruption of that khalifkle, it fell 
under the dominion of tbe kinss of Granada; but in 1231 
was re-annexed to Cordoba. In 1839 it waa raised into a 
distinct kingdom by Hudial, who tbe following year sub¬ 
mitted to Ferdinand the Saint, king of Coatille, consenting 
to pay tribute on condition of being allowed to retain the 
crown for life. In 1264 be endeavoured to regain hit 
independence, but was conquered and dethroned in 1266 by 
AIonioX.ofCkstilloandJamesI.ofArogon. Huroia has 
ever lince romained in tbe handa of the Cliristians, and now 
forma one of the kingdoms of Spain. 

(MiBano, Diedonarin Oeogra/bchEtiadiitico de BtpaKa jf 
Portugal; Laborde, Itiniraire Deteriftif de rUmagru; 
Townsend’s Jwrruu through Spain} Cwk'e Sktmiee in 
Spain; Uariano, uietoria General de EepaXa; Conde, 
Lot Arobee en SipaXa.) 

MURCIA, a dty of Spain, tbe capital of tbe piovlnce of 
that tiame, lies in silks' N. lat and 14' W. long. It is 
dutaot 228 miles from Medrid, 36 from Cartagena, and 48 
firam Lorca, and ia situated in a valley on the left bank of 
tbe river S^ra. This valky ia callM tbe Huertaor Gar¬ 


den of Murcia; ‘in ocaiity,’ soys Townsend, ‘it exceeds 
everything I had seen in Spain.' Its toil is a rich loam 
wch WQiurcd bv means of Moorish reservoirs and water¬ 
courses : and in fcrlilily it yields to no part of tho Penin¬ 
sula. Mulberries, olives and corn, hemp and Uax. are its 
chief produce, but with those arc mingled groves of fig and 
orange trees and nlostera of date-|iaImB. Tbousb in length 
only 24 miles, and in brv-odth 5 or 6, it is said to contain 
moro than a third part of (he population of (lie whole pro¬ 
vince. 

The city of Murcia is first mentioned in history under (he 
name of D’Oreola, just before the invasion of (he Arabs, 
by whom it waa besieged and taken, A.n. 714. It continued 
subject to the khalifate of Cordoba till 1144, when it vat 
onnoxed to the kingdom of (Tranada; butin 1221 it became 
again subject to Cordoba, and in 123U it was made the ca¬ 
pital of a distinct kingdom by Hudial, who the next year 
Bubmitted to be tributary to Ferdinand the Saint, king of 
Castillc. In 1264 he revolted, and was conquered by 
Alonso X, of Casiille. in 126 b; since which time Murcia 
has remained in the hands of the Christians. 

Murcin at the present day contains about 35,000 inhabit- 
anls. It is the sec of a bishop, suffragan of Toledo, whose 
diocese comprehends almost the whole of tfio province. 
Tho priiicipnl buildings arc ihc cathedral, 10 other parish- 
chnrches, 21 convents, 12 for monks and 9 for nuns (sup¬ 
pressed in 1815), 5 colleges, a casa de miecrieordia, or hos- 
iiital, tho bishop’s palace, the town-hall, the granary, the 
custom-house, and a house for the public weighing of silk. 
It has also 3.1 schools, 2 public librarios, 16 potadOe or inns, 
and several manufiicluries. The cathedral is of freestone 
and marhlo, very spacious richly decorated e.\tema]ly, but 
heavy and gloomy witiiin. The lofty square tower attached 
to it is ascended by a spiral s1o]ie without steps. 

Murcia was forrocily fortified, but ia now open on every 
side. Four of its antient gates however remain. The 
Streets are narrow, crooked, and irregular, but clean; the 
handsomest is that of i-a Traperia. The houses are mean ; 
some of the most antient haro fronts decorated with gro¬ 
tesque sculpture of bad workmanship; many have gardons 
attached, (Hied with orangu or palm trees. There are many 
squares; the principal ere lliubc of Hanta Olalla, Del Rs- 
jiarto, San Domingo, Santa Maria, and I.os Toros, where 
tho bullfights aro held. A handsome bridge of two archea 
connects the city with (he suburb of San Bonito on tho right 
bank of tho Segura. Along tho left bank ia a promenade 
with hnndtome houses. Three other well-shailed promo- 
nadcs are in the vicinity of the city, but they are little fre- 
quentetl by the citieeux 

The commerce and manufactures of the city aro very in- 
cnnsidcitible, yet it is (he centre of the industry of the pro¬ 
vince. It has 5 poitcrios, 10 factories of cloth, 1 of soap, 1 
of white-lead, 6 tanneries, 2 oil-mills, 6 establishments tor 
the spinniiigof silk, end 1 of wool; the mamifactiire of silk 
once employed 16,0UU hands, but now only 40(i. Tlierois also 
a royal fnctory of gunpowder, producing 800,000 lbs. per 
annum, and one of saltpetre, producing yearly 30,000 lbs., 
though formerly not less than 250,000 lbs. Itte manufac¬ 
ture of the esparto rush into baskets, cordage, aandals, 8(C., 
gives employment to many hands. Provuions aro exceed¬ 
ingly cheap at Murcia. Beef and mutton sell at about 3d. 
per lb., veal rather abovo and pork rather below (bat suni. 
Good wine, about 2^. tlie bottle. Tbo price of daily labour 
is from 10^. to Is. Tho average returns to the exchequer 
amount to more than 15,000/. sterling per annum. 

The citizens in ehanicter do not differ iVom the other in¬ 
habitants of the province; they aro equally slothful, gloomy, 
and reeerveil, and little addicted to pleasure; on this ao- 
oount Murcia is one of the duHeet cities in Spain. 

Murcia lias given birth to few great men. Schamseddin, 
a learned man among the Spanish Arabs, was born here 
many conlurics sinco; and except a few poets, painters, 
sculptors, and authors of no great celebrity, the only other 
distinguished citizen of whom Murcia can boast is the 
Count Rorida Blanca, prime minister of Spain, who died in 
1792. 

(Laborde, /tin. Deterip.dePBrnagne; Townsend'a Jbwr- 
ney though Spain; Mariana, Bitt, de EtpaRa; Conde, 
Hut. de lot Arabet en EtpaSa; Minano, DiwtonaWo Geo- 
grtifieo Ettadiitieo de Jstpaia; Inglia’s Spain in 1830; 
Cook’s Skelrjtet in Srain.) 

MURDER. In tna earlier periods of Engtish jurispru¬ 
dence, murder, murdrum, was a term used to describe the 
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Mcr«t dettrnction of life, witnessed and known by none be> 
sides tbe slayer and any accomplices that he might have; 
so that the hue and cry, which the law required to be nude 
ahor lualefactors, could nut be raised. 

Murdnm was also tbe name of an amercement or pecu¬ 
niary penalty iropused, until tho reign of Edward 111., 
upon the county or district in which such a secret killing 
had taken place. One of the modes of escaping from this 
penally was, a presentment of Englishry; in other words, a 
finding by tbe coroner's mquest. upon the statement of the 
relations of the deceased, that he was an Englishman; tbe 
solo object of the amcrcomont having been tho protection of 
Datios, and afterwards of the Normans, from assassination 
by the English. (Glanvilio; Reeves.) 

By the grant of ' murdra,’ which is commonly found in 
antient charters of franchises, the right to receive these 
aniorcements within the particular districts, passed from tho 
crown to tho grantee. Amercoments for non-presenlmont 
of Engliiliry were abolished in 1340, by UEdw.lIl., st. ], 
c. 4. 

As tbe law formerly stood, every destruction of human 
life, not effected in this secret manner, with whatever cir- 
cumslancos of malignity and cruelty it might bo accom¬ 
plished, was treated as simple homicido. Thu law ajipcars 
to have been gradually altered by the judges, in order to 
toacii atrocioua crimineJs whose offences would not formerly 
have been punishable as murder. As the law now stands, 
murder is the dostruction of human life, accompanied with 
un intention on tbe part of tho peipetrator of the offence to 
kill or do great bodily barm, or wilfully to place human life 
in peril; or rosulting from an attempttocomniit some uilior 
felony ; or occurring in tbe course of resistance offered to 
ministers or officers of justice, or otliers rightfully en¬ 
gaged in carrying tho law into execution. All other cases 
of culpable homicide, in which death is produced invelun- 
tarily, hut is occasioned by want of due caution; or where, 
though death is produced voluntarily, tbe crime is extenu¬ 
ated by circumstaucos; or where a minister or officer of jus¬ 
tice is killed, but sufficient authority did not exist, or was 
not communicated to tbe party before tbe frtal blow was 
given; or whore any other circumstances essential to the 
crime of murder arc wanting—amount only to simple felo¬ 
nious homicide, or, as it is commonly called, without regard 
to the age or sex of the party killed, manslaughter. 

The law recognises the right of taking away life in the 
necessary defence of person or property, and it admits, in 
some cases, previous provocation os an extenuation of the 
offence. On tbe other hand, it makes special provision for 
the protection of officers and ministers of justice, where tho 
killing of such officer or minister, though culpable, does 
not under tbe circumstances amount to murder. 

In the modem law of England the crime of murder is 
oharaoterised by having been committed with malice afore¬ 
thought, or, as it is sometimes called, malice jnepente; 
which term, though in its ordinary signification it imports 
juemeditation, has been extended to cases nut only where 
the offender acts from a motive of ill-will towards another, 
with an express intention to destroy or injure him, but also 
where, without the existence of express malice, it is con¬ 
sidered necessary, on grounds of policy, to punish homicide 
with the highest decree of severity. 

Tbe term ‘malice afmihougbt’is therefore frequently 
applied to a state of things in which no malice is felt in the 
oruinory sense of the term, but is only malice in a legal 
sense, by oonstruetioo of law. 

If A shoots at B with intent to kill him, but by mere 
accident kills C, this is a killing from implied malice. If 
A, by throwing a heavy stone from the roof of a house into 
tbe street in tmieb be knows that people are continually 
passing, kills B, a mere stranger, this also is a killing from 
implied malice. 

Implied malioe is however very looselv defined in the law 
of England, if It can be said tobedeflnea at all. It is stated, 
that the eziitence of implied malice is a pure question of 
law. or a conoiusion of law to be drawn from all the eir* 
oumstanoet of the case; and it ie in some oases made to 
depend upon a very atetmse teebnioal dootitoe. Tbe exist- 
ance or non^xietence of a criminal intention, even when 
intentimi has no r^rence to anp peraonal ii^ury, but 
happens to be accompanied with a killing which » altoge¬ 
ther aeetdental, is made to constitute the distinctioD between 
the bighw and lower apeeiee of eulpebla homieida; and 
in oth^ riiin .the existenoe of such criminal intention 


brings even an aoeidental killing within tbe scope of man • 
slaughter. 

Mr. Justice Foster says, ‘When the Uw meketh use of 
the term " malice aferethought,” u descriptive of tho crime 
of murder, it is not to be understood in that narrow re¬ 
strained sense to which the modem use of tbe term " maiice” 
is apt to lead one^ a principle of malevolence to psrtieulare; 
for the law. bv the term “ malice " in this instance, meanetb, 
that the feot hath been attended with such ciroumstancea 
as ore tbe ordinary symptoms of a wiekt^ depraved, and 
malignant spirit ^e malut animus, which is to be col 
looted from all eiroumitancos, and of which the court and 
not the ju^, is to judge, is what bringeth the offender 
within the denomination of wQfal mslicioue murder. And 
I believe most if not all the cases which in our books ere 
ranged under the head of implied maiice, will, if oarofliUy 
adverted to, be found to turn upon this single point—that 
tbe fact hath been attended with such eircumstanres as 
carry in them plain indioatiousof a heart reganlletsofsovial 
dut 3 f and fatally bent upon mischief.' {iMteourta on Ho- 
366,257.) 

This vague and figurative description of that which is 
propounded as a legal definition appears to flimish us with no 
certain test of the crime of murder. It amounts to no more 
than this: that, to constitute tbe crime of murder, the act 
must have been attended with inch circumstances as in the 
opinion of the court, and not of tho jury, are ' tbe ordinary 
symptoms of a wicked, depraved, and malignant spirit,’ of 
‘a heart regardless of social duty, and fetally bent upon 
mischief.' It is a description of that which is rathor matter 
of fact than oflaw. The question in each particular case is. 
Whether tho party acted in wanton and wicked disregard of 
the probable consequences of an act tending to the destruc¬ 
tion of human life; which is an inference to be deduced 
from the evidence, and in arriving at which no assistance 
can be derived from the application of mere technical rules. 
The presence of that evil disposition of tbe mind of the 
offender which makes the offence murder, is known only 
by ovidence of an act or omiuion by which human life is 
wilfully or wantonly exposed to peril. 

Eve^ homicide is presumed to be malicious until the 
contrary be shown. But upon the investintiun, circum¬ 
stances may transpire which extenuate the offence, and rv 
duce it from the crime of murder to that of manslaughter; 
or the act may appear to amount either to justifiable or ex¬ 
cusable homicide. In cases of justifiable homicide, and, 
according to modem practice, in cases of excusable homi¬ 
cide, tbe party causing the death is diseba^ed from respon- 
sibili^. 

To constitute logal homicide, tbe death must result from 
injury to the perton (as oontradistinguitbed from causes 
operating utod the mind) occasioned by some act done by, 
or some unlawful omission chargeable upon, tbe party to 
whom such homicide is imputed. The terms * wilful omis¬ 
sion* apply to every case of noncompUtnee with a legal 
obligation which the party may be under, to supply 
clothing, or to Aimish any other aasistanoe, or to do any 
other aot, for tbe support of life or for tbe prevention of in¬ 
jury to it It is not homieide unless death take place within 
a year and a dav after the itguiT; or, in other words, it is 
not considered nomicide when, me psity iiuured survives a 
. whole year, exclusive both of the <uy u toe iqjury and of 
the day of the death; nor where the dWh is to be attributed 
to unskilful treatment, or other cause not resulting from or 
annvated by the injury sustained. 

The Uw of bomieiae applies to the killing of aliens, ex¬ 
cept alien enemies slain in the beat and in tbe exercise of 
war; to felons* except when exeeutod acewding to law: 
and to petaona outlawed whether on eivil or on oiinaiiial 
prooeM. But a obild m twifer «a mart (in its mother’s 
womb) is not a subjeet of homicide unless, subsequently to 
the injury, it be bom alive, and die, within a year and a day 
from Its birth, from the injury reoeived whilst yet onborn, 
[ItirairTiciDa.] 

Criminal homieide is one of three kinds, murder, man* 
sUugbter, and eelf-mtirder. [SmetOB.] 

L Murder U oommiUed by 

1 . Volontuy bbmieid^ without eiroamstaneM of Ju»> 

tifleatioB, excuse, or extenuation. 

2 . laveluntaiy homi^eb reeultiag from tho eommit- 

sion of a felony, or from an attempt to oommi^ 

folMiy. 
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3/Hoinidd«i wbatber Tolootenr or involuntary, con- 
fiittod in unlawfully resiating offlcert or miuuicri 
of tba law, or other peraoni lawfully acting fur 
the advanoement or in the execution of the lew. * 

II. Manslaughter eonaistain:— 

1 . Volantary hut extenuated homicide, committed in 
a state of provooetiou, arising from a sufllcient 
cause. 

S. Involuntary homicid^ not excused as being oc. 
easionedby mere misadventiue. 

This second ola« may be subdivided into:—' 

I. Involuniary homicide, resulting firom some act done, 
or from tbe wilAil omission to do some act, with 
intent to occasion bodily barm. 

t 2 . Involuntary homicide, resulting from some wrongful 
act done to the person. 

3. Involuntary homicide, in committine, or in attempt¬ 

ing to commit, an offence attended with risk of 
injury to the person. 

4. Involuntary homicide, resulting from some act dono 

without oua caution, or from Ae unlawful omission 
to do some aot 

Homicide not criminal is:— 

1. Justifiable, as done for tbe advancement or in the 

execution of the law; or 

2. Excusable, as dune for tbe defence of person or 

property; or because it has, without tbe fault of 
tlie party, become necessary for his preservation. 

The offence is extenuated where the act, being done 
under the influence of excitement from sudden provocation, 
or uf foar, or of alarm, which may, for the time, suspend or 
weaken the power of judgment and self-control, is attri¬ 
butable to tranRjKirt of passion or defect of judgment su 
oci’-asioned, without any deliberato intention to kill or do 
great bodily harm; regard itill being lud to the uaturu and 
extent of violence used by the party inflicting the injury 
which causes death, as coroparra with tlio cause of provu- 
caliua. The offence is not extenuated where, tbo cuu»c 
of provocation being but slight, a return is made so 
excessive and disproTwrtionate, that the killing cannot bo 
attributed to mere heat of blood arising from tbe provoca¬ 
tion given. 

Homicide is neither justified nor extenuated by reason 
of any consent given by the party killed, os in cases of 
duels. 

Homicide is justifiable, where the act is done in a lawful 
manner, by an ofllccr or other perwn lawlhliy authorised, 
in execution of the sentence of a court of competent juris¬ 
diction. 

Homicide is justifiable, where aa officer of justice, or 
other person duly aulhori^ to arrest, detain, or imprison 
for ai» felony w for any dangerous wound given, and using 
lawful means fer tbe purpose, cannot, otherwise than by 
killing, overtake the party in cose uf flight, or prevont Iiis 
escape from justice; provided the ofilcer knew, or had 
reason to behove, that the party attempting to escape was 
aware that he was pursued for such felony or wound given. 

Also, where any officer of justice, m other person lawfully 
executing in a lawftil manner any civil or onminal process, 
or other authority fbr tbo advancement of the law, or 
interpoaing in a lawful manner fbr the prevention or 
suppression of any breach of tbe peace o'( other offence, is 
unlawfrtlly and Ibreibly reust«:d, and using no more force 
than is neMsmry to overcome such resistaaee. happens to 
kill the party reoiating; or being, by reason of the violence 
opposed to mm, undo: reasonable-feu of death if be prefeeed 
to execute bis duty, and .because he cannot ollmrwise both 
execute his doty and preserve bis life, kllU him who so 
resists—in either of these oases the homicide is justi- 
flsble. 

Homicide is also justifiable, when necessart- for prevent¬ 
ing tbe perpetration of any felony attempted to be committed 
by violence or surprise sgainst poson, habitation, or pro- 

E srU; and where one, in defence of movable {soper^ in 
is lawful possesrion, using no mom fcree than is neeetsary 
for the defenee of soeh toopeny against wrong, happens to 
kill the assailant; or being, from the violsnee of the assail¬ 
ant, under a reasonable and bonA apprehension that 
he cannot otherwise both defend his proputy and preserve 
his life, kills tbe asssflanti also where one iaUwAu posses¬ 


sion of house or lend, after requestme another, who has nn 
l ight to bo there, to depsrt, is renistea, and using no motw 
force than is necessary to remove such wrong-doer and 
retain his possession, happens to kill such wrong-doer; or 
being, from the violence with Which such wrong-doer en¬ 
deavours to deprive him of possession, under reasonable and 
bonaflde apprehension that ho cannot otherwise both main¬ 
tain possession and preserve his life, kills suob wrong¬ 
doer. 

Homicide is oxeusahlc, when a man is involuntarily 
nla«^ in such a situation that he is under tbo oeceuity of 
killing another in order to save bis own life; as where, in a 
shipwreck, A pushes B from a plank which can save one 
only. 

Homicide is not criminal, when it occurs in the practice 
of any lawful sport or e.xercisc with weapons not of a deadly 
nature, and without intent to do bodily liann, and where 
no unfair advantage ia intended or taken. But it amouuts 
to manslaughter wacre weapons arc used, the use uf which 
it attended with probable danger; or whuru, m cnie of 
friendly contest, without tlw use of such weapons, death 
results from any unfair advantagu tukou, cither os regurda 
the nature of the iiistriimeiit, the mode of using it, the 
want of due warning given previously to violence used, or 
from any want of duo caution. Tournaments, though a 
sport in which deadly weapons were used, yet, being con¬ 
sidered a useful training to arms, wore lawful if held with 
thu consent of the kiug. In caso of death therefore, in tho 
course of one of thuso exhibitions, thu criminalily of the act 
appears to have depended u^n the royal licence for tbo 
holding of the tournament. ^ouk.xahxnt.] 

Tiio statute of 'J Geo. IV., c. 31, s. 3, enacts, that every 
person convicted of murder, or uf being accessory before tliu 
fact to murder, shall sutler death; and that every accessory 
after the fact to munler, shall be liable, nC the discreliun of 
tlio court, to bo tmiisiMirteil fur life, or to bo itnprisoiiuil, 
with or without hard labour, for any term not o.\ceediiig 
four years. By an act passed in 1722 (•2h Gcu. II., cup. 37), 
the biKiics of jicrsons executed fur murder wero ilirooteil to 
be delivered to surgeons to bo ilisseclot, or to be hanged in 
chains. Thu 2 & 3 W. IV., c. 7i, iei|uiri>d that such i>er- 
sons should bo hung in chains, or buried within the pro- 
cincts of ibe prison. Tbe -t & a W. IV., r. ■to, s. l. has 
taken away one part of the alternative, uml the mode of 
burial is tbo only uircuinstauce which distingiushes sen¬ 
tences upon a conviction fur murder from those pronounced 
in other capital cases. Formerly the murder uf a bishup, 
abbot, or prior, by a person owing him cuiiuiiiral obeiljvnee, 
of u master or mistross by a servant, or of a husband bv Ins 
wife, was denominated petty treason, and punishtsl with 
greater severity than other murders. Tho party was drawn 
to the place of execution; and if the ofTender wus a woman, 
burning was, as in tbe caso of high treason, substituted for 
banging; hut by the 9 Guo. 1V..C.31, s. 2, petty treason is 
to be treated as murder only. 

Tile uffeiicu of manslaughter is punishable with transpor¬ 
tation fur life, or for not less than seven years, or with im¬ 
prisonment, with or without hanl labour, not cxcoeding 
four years, with (loe, by 9 Geo. IV., c. 31, s. 9. (Foster; 
Bast; Fnurlh Report o/ Criminal-LMO Commiuioners.) 

MURE, SIR WILLIAM, of Rowallaii, in tho county 
of Ayr, wus bom about the year 1294. Ue wa.s tlie oldest 
sou and heir of a knight of the same name, and the family 
to which he belonged was eue of the most anlient and dis¬ 
tinguished in that part of tbe country: it terminated in 
Jane Huro, great-grandmother of the present countess of 
Loudoun and marchioness of Hastings. Of the poet's early 
life few memorials have been prcservol. It would appear 
however that his character ond genius were soon developed: 
there is a specimen of his versiis in English, datod in Ifill, 
when ho could bo little more than seventeen years old: be¬ 
fore his twentieth year he attempted a version uf the olossio 
story of Dido and iCneos ; and in 1617, when ho was scarce 
four-and-twenty, bo addrrased tho king at Hamilton, on his 
progress through Uiu country, in a poetical piece which it 
embodied in the colleetiun entitled ‘ Tbo Muse’s Welcome.' 
Freviuus to this time, when ho came of age, yet before ho 
had succeeded to liis paternal estate, he married for his 
first wife Anna, daughter of DundosofNewbiston, by whom 
he bad five sons and six daugblen. His second wife «ns 
dame Jane Hamilton, lady Duntreath. and of this marriage 
there wore two sons and two daughters. 

During the civil war, Sir William took the jmpular sido. 
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ftnd iti the fint irmy raised agaiDst the king, he comraanded 
a company of the Ayrshire regiment. He was a member of 
the cviiTenlioii in 1 <>43, when the solemn league and covenant 
was ratifled with England; and the next year he accom¬ 
panied tlie troops, which, in terms of that treaty, were de¬ 
spatched in aid of the itarliamcnt. Ho was also present, and 
wounded, in the decisive battle of Long Marstun Moor; and 
ill the succeeding month he was engafm at tho storming of 
Newcastle, where, in consequence or the superior officer 
being disabled, he bad for some time the command of tho 
regiment. Little further is known of him, except that on tlie 
revision of Ruos'e Psalms by the General Assembly in 1 660 . 
a version by Muro of Rowallan is spoken of as employed 
by the committee appointed for the improvement of the 
psulmudy. He died in 1657. 

By for the greeter portion of Sir William's writings re¬ 
main in manuscript. Various specimens of his coroposi- 
tiuns however may be found in a small volume entitled 

* Antiont Ballads and Hongs, chiefly from Tradition, Manu¬ 
scripts, and scarce works, with Biographical and IIIUHtrative 
notices, including Original Poetry, by Thuinas Lvie,' Lon¬ 
don, 1327; to which Chambers owns himaelf indebted fur 
tho materials of his noliro concerning Kir William in his 
' Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.* To this 
latter wu also refer. 

MUHET, MARC ANTOINE FRANCOIS (MURE'- 
TUS in the Latinised form of his name), was bom near 
Liiowcs in 1526. He learnt, with great facility, Greek 
and Latin, and at tho ago of eighteen gave lectures on 
(Jirero and Torenre in the college of Audi. lie afterwards 
went to Paris, whore he taught philosophy und civil law in 
the colittgo of Sto. Barbe with great success. Being accused, 
according to Hcaliger and some olbers, of an uiinaturHl 
vice, he quitted Paris fur Touluuso, which he was also 
obliged to leave. He proceeded to Italy in the greatest 
distress, and on his journey fell ill at an ohsciiro inn on the 
road. Tlio medical men of the place, having examined 
his condition, pro|iosed among tbenuelves in l^utin (wliicli 
tliey thought he did not understand) to try upon him sumo 
now experiment: ' Faeiamus experimentuin in curporo 
vili.' Muret was so alarmed at liearing this, that he mus¬ 
tered strength enough to pursue his journey. 

All this account however is eontradielcd, or rather dis- 
cttrdeil with disdain by his biographers, F. Bctici and I..'izvri, 
whoso noticos of Murot’s life aru annexed to Ruhuken’s 
cdiliou of Murct'a works, 4 vuls. 8vo., Leyden, 178!). It is 
certain however that Muret reiMircd tu Venice in 1564, 
where he became intimate with Paolo Manuzio, who pub¬ 
lished Hveral of his commenlnrios on the classics. In 1659 
he accepted iho invitation of Cardinal Ippolito d'Esto, and 
went to live with him at Ferrara, and afterwards uccum- 
iianied the cardinal to Rome, from whence ho repnireil to 
France with thoMpol legato in 156'J. In the following year 
he returned to Rome, whore he was highly esteemed by 
Popo Pius V. and bis successor Gregory XIII. 

He entered into holy orders, obtained toveral benefices, 
and was appointed pMfessor of philosophy, and an«rwanUuf 
civil law at Romo. Ho died at Romo in 1696. His principal 
works aru,—I.'Commontarius doOrigino Juris;' 2,*Com- 
meiiiarius de Legibiis, Sonatu^ue Consultis. et longa Uim- 
suotndine;’ 3,‘Comnieutarius inTitulos ad Materiam Juris- 
ilictionis pertiuente*;' 4,‘Noi« in Justiniani Inslilutioiies;' 
6,' Oraiiones.' Several of tliese are funeral eulogies in the 
usual laudahvy style of such compositions. In that on the 
occasion of the death of Cbarlus Ix., king of France, deli¬ 
vered at Romo in 1574, he praises that king for having 
extirpated heresy in his kingdom. In fact Muret was a 
learned acbulor. and a rhetorician, but by no means a ])hi- 
losophor. Uia ‘Poemala* havegraocanutluoncy, butUulo 
of inveuliou or poetical gvuius, excepting {lorbaps soinu of 
his opigranis. But bis counuenlunos and bcholia u|Min 
Aristotle's ‘ Ethics and Hhetorio,' on Plato's ‘ Kopubliis* on 
Cicero’s'Catilinarias and Pbilippicoa,'on Seneca's ‘ Epis¬ 
tles,* on Sallust and Toeitus, ou Terentius. Catullus, and 
Horace, are truly valuable, as t^ll as his uineteen books 

* Variarum Lectionum’ of diflerent classical authors. 

MUREX. [SimoNoeroHATA.] 

MURIATIC ACID. [CHLOftiwa.] 

MU'RlDiB, the name n wn extensive family of Rodents, 
comprising, when taken in its largest sense, a great number 
of genera and speeieo, which, though none of them attain 
to any eonsiderable sisa, become worthy of serious notice 
from their prodigious multiplication and the destructive in> 


lluence which they exert over vegetation and th^ fruits of 
the labour of the agriculturist 

. The Xinnean genus Afiis is thus cbarictarised in the lut 
edition of the * Systems Naturm :*—* Dentes primores infe- 
riorcs subulatiand, as might beexpeeted from such a de¬ 
finition, it is made the receptacle nut only for such rodents 
ns are vernacularly known as Raft and Mice, but fur the 
Guinea Pig. the Agutis, the Paca; in short for all tho 
Olirei then known, not arranged under tbe genera Hye- 
trix, Leput, Cattor, and Seiuna. The remaioing genus 
iNoetilio), placed by Lionmus among bis Glirei, belongs 
to the Bats. [CHiiaoprxaa, voL vil, p. 25.] Pallas con¬ 
curred with Linomus in uniting under one great genus 
(Mue) all the rodents provided with clavicles which hM no 
striking external distinction, such os tbe tail of the squirrel 
or the beaver. 

Goielin separated fVom this crowd of rodents tho Mar¬ 
mots (Arefomyt), the Dormice (J/ywrw), and the Jerboas 
iPinut), 

Cuvier, in tbe lost edition of the ‘ R^ne Animal,' carrivi 
this subdivision much further, adopting the following nuh- 
genera, under the great genus Mut, or the Sate: —Tho 
Marmots (Arclomift, Gm.). tha Dormice (Myo-VM, Gm.), 
Jichymye, Geoffi {.Limcherei, III.X Hydmmyt, Goolf., Ca- 
promys, Desin., the Rats and Mice, properly so railed 
{Mut,C\.v>\Gerbillue, Desm. (Afenonea, 111.), Merioneg, 
F. Cuv., the Hamsters (Cricehu, Cuv.), the Campaytiolt, or 
Field Rats and Mice (Arpicola, Lac^p.), whicli lie sub¬ 
divides into—Ist, The Ondatras (Mber, Cuv.), and, 2nd, 
theurdinury Cuinp(ignoU{Aivioitla,Vw.i llyf'Utitr-us.lW.), 
—the lemmings, Cuv. {Georyeha*, 111.), Olomys{V. Cuv.), 
oud tho Jerbw (Diptu, Gm.). To those succeed the 
Jumping Haros (Helamyt, ¥. Cuv,; Pedeten, 111.), thoMolu- 
Rats {Spatax, Guld.), tho Oryeih'et, F. Cuv. (Buthyergus, 
111.), Ueomyt, Raf. {Paeudostoma, Say, Atcomys, Liclit., 
Sarcomya f F. Cuv.), and DiptoaUma, foif. 

Mr. Gray, in his ‘ Outline' (Ann. Phil., 1825), after ob¬ 
serving that the GV/res aro exceedingly difficult to arrange, 
and that tho arrangement given is only * an attempt ac¬ 
cording to their habiu,' tnakos Muridtr the fint family of 
the order, with the following character:—'Cutting teeth 
two in each jaw, lower awl-shaped, grinders simple or com¬ 
pound, upper shelving backward, lower forwards;' limbs 
proportiouulo, tail scaly, fur with scattered longer baira, or 
flat spines, clavicles diatinot,' 

Ho then subdivides the family as follows:— 

t Grinders rooted, airople. 

1. Murina.’^Mu*., Lin.; Otomyi, F. Cuv.; Cif/emyr, 
Desm. 

2. Hydrtmina. — Hydromya, Geoff. 

tt Grinders rootless, compound. 

3. Ondairina.—Ondatra. 

4. Caitorina.—Ccutor, Lin.; Otleopora, HarlsD. 

6 . Ec/iymina.—Eehymyt, Geoff; Heteromyt, Desm.; 
Saeeumya, F. Cuv. 

Dr. Fischer, in hit * Conspectus Ordinum et Generum' 
(1829), divides the Glires into two sections: the first con¬ 
sisting of those with commie clavicles; aud the second of 
those wluoh have none, ^e following genera aro thus ar¬ 
ranged under the first section:— Cattor, Lemmut, Spalax, 
Succophorut, Loneheret, Myoxnt, Hydromye, Capromyt, 
Mm, Crie^ftu, Saceomyi, Pidetet, Diput, Axdacodut, Are 
tomys, Sct'urur, Pteromyt, and Cheiromt/a. 

Mr. Swaiuson, in bis 'Clsssification of Quadrupeds' 
(1835), aUo seraraces the Glirea into two divisions: the 
first, or Glirea Prooer, with clavicles; and tbe second with 
rudiinbatary davidea, or none. In tbe first division, after 
the genera Caalor, Uber, tod Myopotamua, and an obser¬ 
vation in a nulo tu the first section, that these divisions ure 
purely artificial, and merely formed to facilitate the search 
among so many unarranged grouiis, we find the following 
sections:— 

I. Rata end Mice, under which are arranged the follow¬ 
ing genera:—.frrmo/a, Lac5p,(tfyfMKf<nM,Ill.). Example, 
Mua Amp/Ubiue, Linn,, frater-Rat, Penn.; Oeoryenua, 
111. (Lemminn). Example, Afwi A'orvegieaa, Linn., the 
LemWfsf;* BeAtmyv, Geoff (Spined Rata). Ex-,£eAi'»iy« 
eriatatua, Desm., CWf-TVsM Vortnouae, Penn.; Myoxua, 
Gm. (Dormouse), Bxn Mae oveUananus, Linn., the Cum- 

• Otoryiku b MMnllT cessSIsnd ts siiainr (be Malt-Rtt*. ns uus 
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fnon Vormauu t Hyrffany*, Geoff. (Wtter-Rat). Ek., H. 
leueogtuler, Australia; Mut, Auot. Ex., Mut Ruttut, 
Linn., Common Hat; Capfwm/t,'Dem. Ex., Cajvomys 
prthennlit. South America; Cricetut (Hamatec). Ex., 
Crieetua vulgarit, the Hamster. 

3. Fore-lega very abort, bind-lcgs long. Jumping Mice; 
under which oome the following genera and eubgcneta:— ^ 
jyijfus (Jerboa). Ex., Mu» Jaadut, Linn. (D. Segitt^ 
Dum.): subgenus OarbiUut, Deem. Ex., Mut Tbmarit- 
dnut, 'Iktmaritk Jerboa, Sh.; Merionet, F. Cuv. Ex., 
Mfrionet Labradoriut; aubgcnus PedaUt, liL Ex., Mua 
Caffer, Pall., Capa Jirdoo,Tenn. Then follows lAgoa- 
tomut, Brookes, with its subgenera Chinehitla and Lagoiit. 
[CHtKCHILLlDX.} 

3 . Tail very short. MoU and Sand Jiatt, including 
(ieomut. Schmaltz (Sand Rat). Ex.. Geomyt Dnuglatii, 
Amenca; Dwlotioma, Schmaltz, America; Aploaontia, 
Richardson, ix., A^odontialeporina, America; Atpalax, 
(liild.* Ex., Mut Ti^ut. Pall., Asia; Bathyergus, 111. 
Ex., Afiw maritimui, 6m., Africa. 

4. Tail long, busby. ^uirreU, under which arc ar¬ 
ranged Arctomyt, Gm. Ex., Mut MarmoUa, J.inQ., the 
Marmot: Spermopfulut, P. Cut. Ex.,J/ ufcite//u>.Pali., 
cbictly America. Sciurut, Auct. Ex., Sciurui vulgarit, 
linn., tho Common Squirrel; together with the subgenus 
Pteromyt, Geoff., and the genus Cheiromyt. 

Tlie numerous forms which press upon the attention in 
considering this large section of Mammalia aro enough to 
cuuTincc any one who has bestowed any thought on the 
subject that auiliors havo not spoken of the difTicultics sur¬ 
rounding it without reason; U'o shall tlicreforo introduce 
l))e student to the most remarkable among them, and, 
adopting Mr. Swainsou's names for the three first sccliona 
as arbitrary divisions under which wo may bring tho struc¬ 
ture and habits, where they arc known, of these animals 
iiefoiu tho reader, proceed to examine the natural history of 
this great and destructive group. 

Rats and Micx (popularly so called). 

Genera. Arvicola. 

Generic Character .—Ears moderate. Muzzlo obtuse. 
Anterior toes armed with moderate claws. Tail round and 
hairy, not so long as the body. Number of tcaU from eight 
to twcivo. Molars composite with tlat crowns, presenting 
angular enainolled laminie. 


Dental Formula:—Incisors g; molars 3=1<>- 



TMih et AivieoU. (V. Car.) 


Cuvier divides the great genus Arvicola of Lac^pddo 
(Compagnole) into the Ondatras (PV&er, Cut.) Musquash], 
and the CantpagnoU Ordtnairet (Arvicola, Cut. ; Hypif 
deeue. III.); stiff to thev stand in CuvieFs last sdition of 
the ' R^e Animal.’ H. Lesson, in bis ‘ Manuel,' states 

• AtpaUsif OIMar'iBMvi SfwUzbOtUmstaSt'*, 
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that Cuvier h&s formed two subdivisions of tho ArvteoUv, 
namely, first, the Camp<pfnolt nageurt, of which M. Lesson 
gives Arvicola amphibiut, Desra., Mut ampkibiue, Linn., 
OH an example; and second, tho Campagitola Terrestret, 
which may ho exemplified by Arvicola agrettie. 

Adopting this latter subdivision of Arvicola in its ro- 
stricted sense for convenience, there being Iiordly sufficient 
diflcrcnce in tho structure, whatever tliere may be in habits, 
to justify the breaking the true Arvieolea down into two 
groups, we shall, before we proceed to the description of the 
two oxamplos snlectcd, detain tho reador very shortly with 
the views of two modern English naturalists of nolu with 
ro^ct to tho Arvico/te. 

Mr. Gray raues this group to the rank of a family under 
the name of Aroicolidte, and under it places his genus 
Ctenodaetylut, a word, by the way, which comes very near 
to Dejoan's namo fur a genus of Culcopteroua insects, Cteno- 
daetyla. [Ctxnodactvi.us. Ctexodactyla.] N.H. Mr. 
Yarroll is of opinion that Ctenodactylu* Muttonii of Gray, 
is, as sugeestod by Mr. Ogilby. identical with the Mua 
Qundi of Rotliiuaii, on whoso description is founded tho 
Arctomua Gundi of Gmelin and otlicrs, and liic Gutidi Mar- 
mol of Pennant’s ‘ Zooli^y.' 

Mr. Bell, in his liriiith Quadrupeds, obsencs that the 
location of tho Arvieolea with the genus Mua involves an 
inconsistency which was early detected, and Uie correction 
of which has been universally recognised and followed. Tlie 
characters of tho teeth, ho remarks, os well as the general 
form of the body, and tlie habits of nil the sfK'cies, reinovo 
them not only geuerically fmm the Murra. but even point 
out their asgocinticiti uilli a different family of the Hodentia, 
and their nlllnily to tho beaver, ho adils, appears to Imre 
forcibly struck l..inusuus himself, who, in his Kuifia Succiea, 
applied the name Castor to the European IPuter l'ole,ot 
H ater Rat. Mr. Bell then continues thus: * The generic 
term Arvicola, if not absolutely unubjcctiunablc, miisl be 
retained, os having the sanction uf priority over (he iiuine 
Alicrolut of Seliriuik, Ilypuileeut of Bihnf, or Lemmm of 
F. Cuvier. With regard to the name of tho family, I havu 
ventured to diangc that of Mr. Gray, Arvicalidte, to Cat- 
torideP, hccausu the genus Ciistorm\fii boconsidored as tho 
tyiM! of tho family, of which the present can only be an 
aberrant form.’ [Bkavsr.] 

$ 1. If'aUr or Swimming Arvicnlee or Volet. 

Tho author last (|uutcd gives the following synonyms 
for— 

Arvicola amphibiut, Destn.— Caator caudd tineari trreti 
i (Linn. ' Faun. Suee.*). Mut amphibiut (' Syst. Nat.’ Mull., 
I'ZuoI. Dnn. Prod.’). Mua aqaaticutiHrinaX Jemmusaqua- 
ticus (P. Cuv.). Aivicola amphibia (.lenyns). Arvicola 
aiuatica (VXom.). iftri ifcoM (Buff.), //'o/er i?o( (Penn.). 

, Description. —Head thick, short, and blunt; eyes small, 

not very prominent; ears short, scarwly conspicuous be¬ 
yond the fur; tho cutting-teoth of a deep yellow colour in 
front, very strong, chisel shaped, considerably resembling 
ilieso of the beaver; the surface of the ^indmg-teelh 
formed uf alternate triangles arranged on each side of tho 
longitwlinal axis; fore-feet with four complete toes, the last 
phalanx only of tho thumb being conspicuous beyond tho 
skin; hinder feet with five Iocs not webbed, thougli eon- 
iiocted to a short distance from tho base; tail mure than 
half the length of the body, covered with hairs, of whic.li 
thou on the inlbrior surface oro rather long, and probably 
assist the animal in swimming by forming a sort of rudder 
uf the tail. Fur thick and shinmg; uf u rich rcddisli-bruwn 
mixed with grey above, yellowish-grey beneatli. Dimensions, 
•>-Longth of the head and body S in. 4 lines. 

„ of the head I 10 „ 

„ of the cars 0 6 »• 

„ of tho tail 4 8 „ (Bell.) 

This appears to bo tho Sorgo morgangt of tlio Italians; 
Witsser-mause-Rat of the Germans; IVatcr'rot of the 
Dutch; fVutn-rtiUa of llio Swedes; Vand-rotte of the 
Danes; Uugoden y dw/r of the antient British; and IVa/er 
Vole and Jiat of tlio modern British. 

Ray names it Mat major aquaticus, seuRaltus aqaaticua, 
and lie, as well as Linnsus, states that the WaUw Rat is 
web-footed. This puzzled White uf Selborne, who. in ono 
of his letters to Pennant, writes, ‘ Ray says, and Linnious’ 
after him, Uiat the water rat is web-footed behind. Now 1 
havo discovered a rat on the banka of our little stream that 
is not web-footed, and yet is an excellent swimmer and 

voi..xv.-3a 
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dlfer: It ■mwer* exMtly to the Mut amfAtbtui of Linn»ui 
(»ee Sy#/. Nat.) which, be uys, “ n»lat in/oM»> etunnatur. 

I ithould be glad to procure one ** pltnlii palrDati*.’* ’ This 
letter ia dated early in Auguat, 1767. and Pennant in hia 
Synoptir (1770, Myi of the Rai that it • awima and 

divea admirabW, though it ia not veb-iboted. aa Mr. Ray 
auppoaed and Linnsua copied afta' him.' 

Pbod. Habitt, The Water Rat inhabita the banki of 
rireri, itreame, ponda, and even ditches, in the banka of 
which it burrows and breed*. Its retreat is however tome- 
times at a great distance ftnm the water. White (Sel- 
bome\ says, * As a neighbour was lately plowing in a dry 
chalky field, far removed from any water, he turned out a 
water rat, that was eunously laid up in an hybemaculum 
artificially formed of gratw and leaves. At one end of the 
burrow lay above a gallon of potatoes regularly stowod, on 
which it was to have supported itself for the winter. But 
the difficulty with mo is how this aptpMbiu* mut came to 
fix its winter station at such a distance Aom the water. 
Wu it determined In its choice of that place by the mere 
accident of finding the potatoes which were planted there? 
or is it the constant practice of the aquatic rat to forsake 
the neighbourhood of the water in the colder tnonthsT We 
suspect that the potatoes had their charms for the store¬ 
keeper. The Water Rat is indeed entirely, as we believe, 
a vegetable feeder, roots and subaqueous plants being its 
staple. It has been said to feed on worms, Irogs, small fish, 
ana the try of fish generally, among other animal food; and 
has thence laboutM under a very bad character as the 
enemy of the fish-pond and the trout-stream. The best 
writers aro agreed that there is no foundation for this 
charge,* and there can be little doubt, as Mr. Bell observes, 
that It has arisen fram this phytipharous animal being con¬ 
founded by inaccurate observers witn the common Brown 
Rat (ifui decvmanui) which often haunts ditches and 
mill-taiU,fo«lingfiwolyan all sorts of animal substances, and 
taking the water boldly. The last-named rata have been seen 
towards nightfall crossing the canal in the Regent's Park 
in order to forwe in the gardens of the Zoological Society. 

Hie fFater Rat is a very cleanly animal, and, generally, 
has but one brood, consisting of five or six: these are ordi¬ 
narily born in May or June, when the vegetation is woH 
forward; but the young are sometimes produced as early as 
April, in which latter eato there is a tccund litter towards 
tho end of summer or beginning of autumn. The flesh 
is said to be oaten by the French peasants on tnaigre 
days. 

(Seogra^eal Dtitribution.—VLott parts of Europe. 

Mr. Beil, who gives averygood figure of the Common 
Water Vole, or Traier Rat, remarks that a black variety of 
this species has long 1>een known, and that it has been de¬ 
scribed by Pallas and other continental zoologists. Mr. 
Boll is of opinion that this is probably identical with the 
quadruped described by Mr. Mai^lfivray in the sixth 
volume of Uie ' Transactions of the Wernerian Society of 
Edinbuivh,' under the name otArvieola at*r, aa very com¬ 
mon in wo oounties of Banff and Aberdeen. The Water 
Vole, it is stated, docs not occur where this Arvieola aier 
abounds. Hie habits of the latter agree with those of the 
Water Vole. Mr. MacgQlivray however thinks that there 
arc sufficient difforenevs in Uic omnimtion and colour of 
these two animals tu warrant specino distinction. Arvieola 
ater is stated to be det^ blocjc above, and black with a 
tinge of grey beneath; in size somowbat smaller than the 
Common Water Vole, but the difference of the proportions 
is scarcely appreciable. Mr. Bell observes tliat this author 
believes the number of caudal vortebrm to bo different; and 
be adds that, if this were constantly the case, it would go 
far to establish their specific distinction; but an examina¬ 
tion of a stuffed specimen belonging to Mr. Bell’s friend, Mr. 
Yarroll does not, on a conmrison with several of the com¬ 
mon tort, appear to Mr. Bell to justify this luppoaition. 
' Mr. Jenyns,’ oontinues Mr. Bell, * sUtes that the black 
variety is not uncommon in the fees of Cambridnshlre, 
and differs in no respect from th# othm hot in eoTour; a 
testimony which must woi^ very hea^ly against the 
tminloa of ita being speeiflcdly diatmet, when we consider 
tM great actnracy of tW genueman't observations.’ 

Tematrid AnicoUe, 

yfrrtcoAl Afrmtu.^Th» following synonyms of this 

• It It Ml* flaiwa wiIsM Wlw riBslBc ts this mpwt { S« th* qiueTU|M‘4 
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species are given by Mr. Bell agreilie hnuhyurvt 

(Kay). Mut agretlu (JAtin.). Jlfusorpaftr (Pall.. Gmul). 
Lemmut arvaue {F. Cuv.). Arvieola tvlgarit (l)esni.). 
Arvieola agretiii (Flem., Jenyns, Yarrell). jirvirola 
arvaiie (Solye-Longeharops). Campagnal (Buff.). Short- 
taiied field Moute (Penn.). Meadow Moiue (Sliaw). 

Deeeripiim.'—fLtoA large; muzzle very obtuse; ears 
just appearing above the for; body thick and full; tail not 
more Iran one-third the length of the body, sparingly 
covered with hair; thumb of tho fore feet rudimentap'> 
without a claw. Upper parte reddish brown, mixed with 
ey; of the nnder parts a^-colonr; feet and tail dusky, 
imensiona 

Inch. Linti. 

Length of head and body . 4 1 

I.,ength of head . . . 1 

Length of tail . • • 1 3^ 

** iRell.) 

This appears to he Le petit Rat de Champt and Le 
Camftagnol of ike French; CamjMgnolo of the Italians; 
SWer of the Danes; Llygoden ewlla'r mart of the 
antiont British; field Vole, Snort-tailed Fiell Moute, and 
Meadow Moute of tho modem British. 

Habitt, fbod, ^e. —Small and insigniOrant as the animal 
is in apjiearancc, there is scarcely a species among tho 
rodents more destructive to tho fields, gardens, and woods, 
wbirh have been rendered fniitftil by the iudustrious hand 
of man, than tho Short-tailed Field Mowe. In the corn¬ 
field, in the rick-yard, in the granary, in tho extensive plan¬ 
tation, its depredations are often severe, and someliines 
overwhelming. Tho following instance will sliow what 
damage those mice are capable of doing when they Iwconio 
multitudinous. Lord Glcnbervio, in a letter to Sir Joseph 
Banks, dated 30th Juno, 1814, observes that tho whole both 
of Dean and New Forests appeared to be numerously 
stocked with mice; at least, wherever tho largo furze-hrakes 
in the open parts had been burnt, their holes and runs 
covered the surface. Haywood Hill, a new plaiitaliou of 
about 500 acres, in tho forest of Dean, was particularly 
infested. This encloaure, after being properly fenced, tyas 
planted with Oeoms in 1810, and in the following spring 
about oac-tbird cani 0 up j tbo test of the sued having been 
probably destroyed by mice principally. The young shouts 
of tho natural hollies of tho tract, which had been cut down 
to ftvour the plantation, wore not allackcd by the mice in 
the winter of 1011, though their tuns were mimcrous. In 
the autumn of J 8ia a large quantity of flve-ycars-old oaks 
and chestnuts, with ash, larch, and fir, were planted in the 
enclosure. In the whiter tho destruction began, and num¬ 
bers of the hollies, then two, three, or more feet high, were 
barked round from the ground to four or fiv« inciies up¬ 
wards. and died. In the spring of 181.1 a number of the 
oaks and chestnuts wore found dead, and when they were 
pulled up it appeared that the roots* had been gnawed 
through two or three inches below the surfeco of tlie 
ground; many were also barked round and killed, like the 
holly-shoots; whilst others, which hud been begun upon, 
were sickly. Hic evil now extended to the other cnclo- 
suret; and becoming very serious both in I^an Forest 
sml the New Forest, cats were turned out, the bushes, fern, 
rough grass, &e. wero cleared away to expoM the mice to 
beasts and birds of prey, poisons in great variety were laid, 
and seven or eight different sorts of traps were set for them, 
some of which, made of tin, succeeds very well. Tliese 
were however superseded by the plan of a professed rat¬ 
catcher, who, having been employed to catch the mice, had 
observed, on going to work in the morning, that some of 
them had follsn into wells or pits, accidentally formed, and 
could not get »at again; many of them dying from hunger, 
or fktigue in climb up the sides. Such 

pits wwe tbarebm on his ncommendation, immediately 
tried: they were at first made three foot deep, three long, 
and tvo vide; bat these were found to be unnecessarily 
large, and, alter various experiments, it appetrc<l that they 
answered best when from eighteen to twenty inches deep at 
the bottom, about tvo feet in length, and one foot and a 
half in width, and. at top, only eighteen inehw long and 
nine wide, or indeed as smdl as the earth eonld be got out 
of a hole of that depth; for the wider they are below and 
the aanower above, the bettor they answer their purpose. 
They were made about twenty yards asunder, or about 

• Wt. non rtir—if lb* foniia mb* Skitemt* t" th* •oiiat), {torn »ii* 
ml-f*tls( propeuth^. 
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tvelve oQ an acre; or. where the mice were leu numeronsv 
thirty yards apart. Nearly 3U,000 mice hod been caught, 
principally by this last method, in Dean Forest, up to the 
2 -^itd of December; and Mr. levies (the doputy-euneyor) 
wu convinced that a far greater number tw been taken 
out of the holes, either alive or deed, by stoats, Teazels, 
kites, owls, &c., and even by crows, magpies, jays, &c. 
The success of these holes in Duan Forest wu so great, 
that iho use of a bait in tbum was soon discontinued; 
but from an inaccoracy in the digging of them, or some 
oihor cause, they were far less etBcocious in the New Forest, 
where the mice continued still, though less numerous, 
to infest our plantations. It was hopra that tbo uvere 
weather would have either totally destroyed or greatly 
diniinisbcd the numbers of tliesa animals, for they did not 
venture out during tlie bard frosts. In a letter from Mr. 
Davies, datcnl the 0ih of March, 1814, he gives only 134C as 
the number taken from the 7th of Januuy to the Sth of 
March, and he uys the whole of these had been caught in 
a fow days of open weather which intervened about tliat 
time. The total number taken in Dean Forest to the 8th 
of March, 1814, did not much exceed 30i0i)0; and in the 
New Furest only about 11,500 bad been taken up to the same 
periud. lu both forests two sorts of Mice had b^n obsetvod, 
one the Short-tailed, the other the Long*tailed Field-Mouse; 
hilt the former was by far the must numerous, particularly 
ill Doan Forest, whore it was in the proportion of upwards 
of fifty to one Long-tailed. 

BufTon speaks of similar depredations to plantations by 
till! species under consideration; but though besoeras to have 
tried the same sort of trap which was used in tbo English 
fi<resls abovc-mentionefl, ho does not appear to liave resorted 
to the plan of making boles, which is stated to have been 
huceessfiiUy employed by the farmers in the ncighbourliood 
of i jugo; but though they make tho holes round, and not 
more than four inches in diameter, and a foot deep, tho 
succesn seems to be complete. 

This destructive Arvicule is a burrower, though it not 
imfrciiuunily takes up witli the subterranean retreat of 
another unimal, that of the mote, for instance. The wlicat- 
rick and the barn are not unfrequentlj infested by them, 
but their favourite situations are low and damp. Dry sea- 
Kims are fatal to them. The nest is formed in some bank 
or meadow, generally of dried grass, and from ftvc to seven 
young ones are uroiluccd at a birth. To this species, or to 
tliu Long-tailed Field-Mouse, the latter must probably (see 
post, p. SOS), White appears to alludu in the loiter con¬ 
taining anecdotes of the maternal offoclions of animals, 
wlion he speaks of a remarkable mixture of instinct and 
sagacity which occurred to him ouc day, wheu bis people 
wore pulling off the lining of a botbod, in order to add some 
fresh dung:—' Prom out of the side of tbu bod leaped an 
animal with great agility that made a most grotesque flgure; 
ncr was it witliout great dillicuUy that it could be taken, 
when it proved to be a large white-bellied Field-Mouse, I 
with three or four young clinging to her teats by their 
mouths and feut. It was amazing liial tho desultory end 
rapid motions of this dam sbouhi nut oblige her litter to 
quit their bold, .especially when it appeared that they weic 
so young as to ^ holb naked and blind.' 

ueofSTonMeal Distribution. —Europe. 

Mr. Bell it of opinion that the Arvieola ripasia of Yarrell 
{Zool. Proc., 1632) is no other than the .<frvico/a pratensis 
of Baillun and the Arvieola ru/escent of Selys-Long- 
champs. 

Ootodon. 

Mr. Bennett observes that' In the ttructuie of its molar 
teeth, Octodon may be regarded as oceupyi^ an interme¬ 
diate station between Poephagotmis ana CUnomys. In 
Octodon the molars of tho upper ^w differ remarkably in 
form ftom ihuio of tho lower. The upper moUte have on 
their inner side « slight fold of enamel, indieeting a groove 
(ending in some measure to separate on thia aspect the moos 
of the tooth into two eylinders: on their outer side a oimj- 
lar fold ponolrates more deeply, and behind it the crowa of 
the tooth does not project outwardly to so great an extent 
os it does in front If each molar tooth of the upper jaw be 
rcgarM as oomposod of two partially united oyllnders, 
slightly oompressed from before bockvmrds, and oomewhat 
uidique in tneir direction, the anterior of these flinders 
might be described os entire, and the posterior os being trun¬ 
cated by the removal of itt outer half. Of such teath there 


are, tn the upper jaw of Octodon, on each side, four; tho 
hindermost being the smallest, and that >u which the pecu* 
liar form is least strongly marked. In Clmomys, all the 
molar teeth, both of the upper and the lower jaw, correspond 
with the structure that exists in the uiiper jaw of Octodon, 
excepting that their crowns are more bonder and more obli¬ 
quely placed, whence the external emarginalion becomes 
less sharply defined; and also oxcopting that the binder 
molar in each jaw is so smkU as to bo almost evanescent: as 
is generally the cose, however, the relative position of (he 
teeth is counterebanged, and the deficiency in the outline 
of tho crown of the tooth, which in the upper jaw is exter¬ 
nal, is, in Uio lower jaw, internal. In the lower jaw of Oc- 
/(xfon the crowns of the moUrs uuume a figure very different 
from those of the upper, dependent chietly on the prolonga¬ 
tion of the hinder portion of tlte tooth to tho same lateral 
extent as its anterior pul: each of them cansists of two 
cylinders, not disjoined in tho middle where the bony por¬ 
tion of the crown is eontinuous, but partially separated by a 
fold of enamel od either side proaucing a corresponding 
notch: placed obliquely with respect to the jaw they re¬ 
semble, in some measure, a flgure of 6 with its elements 
flatten^ obliquely, pressed towards each other, and not 
connected by the transverse midtUe bars. With the lower 
molars of Octodon those of ^ephagomyt, os figured by M. 
F. Cuvier, correspond in structure in both jaws. Octodon 
thus exhibits, in its dissimilar molars, the types of two ge¬ 
nera: tbo molars of its upper jaw represent those of both 
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jaws of Ctenomys; ttioae of its lower jaw correspond with : 
tbu molars of both jaws of Poephagomyi.' 

Oetoilnn Cumingii, Been. iDendrobiva degut, Mojrcn.) 

Ill size and shape gcnenlly resembling the iVtUer Rat, 
with which Mr. Bennett thialu that it is nearly connected 
systematically. All tho feet with five toes, but tho iniieiv 
ntost both before and behind very short, aud separated by a 
wide interval from the rest. XJpper sur&ce and sides 
brownish grey, intermixed with frequent indistinct and uii* 
defined spots and patches of dusky black. Colour slightly 
darker towards tho rump, and upper surface of the entire 
tail, together with its under surim for one-third cf its 
length f^m tho tip, approaching closely to black. Under 
siirl'ace of the body dusky groy, mingled with a shade of 
brown, lighter and nearly wliito beneath tho base of the 
toil, aud ^eper on tho brcusi and tbe nock, where it be¬ 
comes almost of the same goooral buo as the upper surfitcc. 

Itabils. —Mr. Cumiog thus describes iho habits of Oclodon 
Ciimingit in its natural suie. ‘These animals burrow 
in thu ground, but always under brushwood fences or in low 
thickeia Tlicy aro so abundant in (ho neighbourhood of 
Valparaiso, that in the high-road betwoon (but place and 
8t. Jagu more than a hundred may frequently be seen at 
one lime ill search of food. Sometimes, but not often, Iheyare 
ubscrveil on tlic lower branches of the shrubs, and on those 
which furui tho fences. They lly at the least alarm, and in 
running carry their tufted tads like a bout bow. A species 
of Unrueii Owl foeds principally on these pretty little crea¬ 
tures.' Mr. BcniicUuuds that two living speoimoiis brought 
by Mr. Cuming from Chili, were placed by liim, in 1831, in 
the Society’s Menagerio: one of tliciu escaped, but tho otlier 
was alive when Mr. Bonneit wrote (December, 1831)), and 
was as active and lively as it was on its first arrival. -They 
wero rather shy, and liad but little playfulness. Tliey 
leafK'd rondily aud without any appearance of exertion from 
tho lioor of their cage to a narrow )icrcb placed at tbe heiglit 
of nearly a foot, and there remained seated at their case. 
Their food was vegetable. 

Locoft/v.—Chill, near Valparaiso, where Captain King 
informed Mr. Bennett that he bad seen thousands of them. 
(Xool. Proc. and Zool. Tront.) 



Ortcilon Cnmlsgii, (RrastU.} 

Ctenomys. 

Dentition, &C., see cut above. 

CUnomy* ilf<i,gef/anicia. In general,form scotni nearly 
to resemble Octo^n Cumin/Hi. innermost, 

both before and behind, mu^ shorter than the others. Tail 
sparingly haired, but comparatively shorter than in O. Cum- 
ingii, and destitute of any mark^ tuft of longer hairs at 
its extremity. Upper surface and sides brownisli grey 
tinged with yellow, and hardly varied bv blackish; in 
short the same ti that of Oclodon, but or a lighter tint. 
Colour of the belly lighter than (ho upper surfiice; chin and 
throat pale fawn; sliurt hairs of feet and (ail almost white. 
UeuKth of head and body, 7'5 inches: of the tail 2*7S. 

4««'*Capt*ia King’s memoreuda on the subjeot 


of this animal are: ‘ From the site of the jew, as eompared 
with tho abundant remains of this little animal wbicn are 
Mattered over tbe surface of tbe ground, 1 think that the 
present specimen is rather a young one. On examining the 
teeth I find that it cannot be referred to any of the genera 
of M. F. Cuvier’s airangcment in his Dent$ det tdammi- 
fire*: that to which it approaches most nearly is Helatrwt; 
but it is sufficiently distinct to constitute a new genus. The 
red ralour of the incisive teeth is vary remarkable in all tho 
specimens which I have seen. Tbe little animal is very 
timid; feeds upon grass, and is eaten by the Patagonian 
Indians. It dwells in bolw which it burrows in the ground: 
and, ftom the number of tbe holee, it would appear to be 
very abundant.' Mr. Darwin iJottrruU and Rtmarkt) mvos 
a eircamstantial account of tliis curious animal, which ho 
well describes as a rodent with tbe habits of a molo. ' The 
Tucutuco,’ says that author, 'is extremely abundant in 
some parts of tlie country, but U difficult to be pro¬ 
cured, and still more difficult to bo seen when at liberty. 
It lives almost enlirelv under ground, and prefors a 
I sandy soil with a gentle incliiiatiuu. Tiie burrows aro 
I said not to ho deep, but of (neat length. They arc sel¬ 
dom open; the earth being tlirown up at tbe mouth into 
hillocks, not quite so large as those made by tlio mole. 
Considerable tracts of country aro so completely undermined 
by these animals, that horses, in passing over, sink above 
their fetlocks. The tucnlucos appear, to a certain degree, 
to be gregarious. The man who procured specimens for me 
hnd'eaught six together, and he said this was a cummou 
occurrence. They arc nocturnal in their habits: and their 
principal food is afforded by the roots of ptaiils, which is llic 
object of their extensive and BU])crflRial burrows. Azara 
says they arc so difficult to be obtained, that ho never saw 
more than one. He states that they lay up maguzine-s of 
food within their burrows. This animal is universally 
known by a very peculiar noise, which it makes when be¬ 
neath the ground. A person, (lie first time he hears it, is 
much suipriscd; for it is not easy to tell whenro it cumes, 
nor is it possible to guess wliat kind of creature utters it. 
The noise consists in a short but not rough nasal gruiit. 
which is repeated about four times in quick succession; thu 
first grunt is not so loud, but a little longer, and more dis¬ 
tinct than the three following: the musical timo of tbe 
whole is constant, as often as it is uttered. The name Tu- 
cutuco is given in imitation of the sound, In all tiroes of 
the day, where this animal is abundant, the noise may bo 
hoard, and sometimes dirooUy beneath one's feet. When 
kept in a room, the tueutucos move both slowly and cluDisity, 
which appears owing to the outward action of their hind 
legs; and they are likewiso quite iucai^ble of jumping even 
the smallest vortical height. Mr. Reid who dissected a 
specimen which 1 brought home in spirits, informs mo that 
tho socket of the thigh-bone is not attached by a /t'gumen- 
turn teret; and this explains, in a satisfactory manner, the 
awkward movements of their binder extremities. \Vhen 
eating, (hey rest on their bind legs and hold the piece in 
their fore paws; they appeared also to wish to drag it into 
some corner. They ore very stupid in making any attempt 
to escape; when angry or frightened, they uttered the tucu¬ 
tuco. Of those I kept alive, several, even the first day, be- 
oemc quite tame, not attempting to bile or to run away; 
others were a little wilder. The man who caught them 
asserted that very many are invariably found blind. A 
specimen which 1 preserved in spirits was in this state; Mr. 
Reid considers it to be tho effect of inflammation in tho 
nictitating membrane. When the animal was alive I placed 
ray finger witbin half on inch of its bead, and not tho 
slightest notice ww taken: it mode its way however about 
the room nearly os well as the others.’ 

Locality. —The east entrance ofthe Strait of Magalhsoiis 
at Cepe Gregory and the vicinity. (King.) Mr. Darwin 
says (me. at.) that the wide plains north of the Rio Colorado 
are undermined by these snimsls; and that near t^ Strait 
of Magalhsens, where Patagonia blends with Tierra del 
Fuego, the whole ssndy country forms a great warren for 
them. 

N.B. Mr. Darwin further states that at the R. Ncoro, in 
Northern Petunia, there is an animal of tbs some habits, 
and probably ! closely allied spscies, but which he never 
saw. Its noise was different from that of tbe Maldonado 
kind, and wu repeated only twioe instead of three or (bur 
times, and was more distinct and sonorous; when beard 
from « diituce it.zo dossly resembled the sound made is 
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euUinff down & small tree with an axe, tliot Mr. Darwin 
sometunes remained in doubt concerning it. 



Ctenonja Uecalinnicaa. (Bcnnctb) 

The genus Sigmodn7i uf Say and Ord occupies, in their 
opinion, a station'between the genera ..^rn'rota and Mus, 
having the habits and somo of tlio cxlonial characters of 
the former, with teeth remotely allied to the latter. The 
genus Neolotna of the same suologiats, must, in their opinion, 
be also placed near Arvicala. (Seo Journal of Nat. Acad, 
Sc. Fhil., vol. ir.and Zool. Journ., vul. ii.) 

Hypudous. (111.) 

Closely sllied to the Arvicolee, from which they differ 
hut little except in the number of the anterior toes, and in 
the shortness of the tail, are tho true I^erntningt. 

ISeneric CAoracter.—Molars composite, with an even 
crown presenting enamoUed angular lamina; ears very 
short; anterior feet generally pcniadaetyle and formed for 
digging; tail very short and thickly haired. 

DcntalForttula:—Incisors, 2 ; molars, ^—- = 16. 

Example. Hypudatu Norwgicut. 

Detenption ,—Head not quite so blunt as in the Arvteolee ; 
whiskers long; eyes small but black and piercing; mouth 
small; ears small; fore-ien short, pentadaetyle, but the 
thumb hardly perceptible though (he claw is very sharp; i 
hind-legs pentadaetyle; skin thin ; head and body black I 
and tawny, irregularly disposed; belly white with a yellowish 
tinge, length from nose to tail five inches or thereabout,* 
the tail half an inch. 

This is the L^mmar or Lemma of Olaus Magnus; tho 
Lrem or Lemmer of Gesner; Mut Nfyrvegicut indi’o 
Xeminff ofWormius; ilfus of Linntcus; Fialr-mm 

and Sfdieli-mu* of the L^plandors; Lwnmick of the 
Swedes; Le Leming at Button; of the British: 

LeTnmta Norvegieue of Desmarcst; aud MUt Lemmus of 
Pallas and I^nneus. 

Habite, Fbod, ^.-^Tho ordinary food of the Lemming 
consists of grass, (ho rein-deer lichen, and the catkins, &c. 
of the dwarf bireh; but at intervals of lime, generally once 
or twice in a quarter of a conhiry, a great army of them ap- 
poars: pouring onward in vast hosts, thw devour every 
greon thing in tboir path of desolatitfn. Great bands de- 
seen^ng from tlie Kolen, traverea Nordland and Ptnmark, 
ending their journey and their lives in the Western Ocean, 
whioh they enter and there perish. Others, taking a dirco 
tion through Swedish Lapland, sre drowned In the Gulf of 
Bothnia. Their march is stated to be in parallel lines 
about three f»et apart, without stop or stsv, unless the ob* 
atocle is insurmountable: rivers and lakes they cross without 
deviation, and they are said to gnaw through corn and hay 
stacks. iPhiL Trmt., ii.) Pennant, who states that they ap* 
pear in numberless troopa in Norway and Lapland, where 
they are the pest and wonder erf* the country, thus graphic- 

’ ■ iBdMtebftga Md laplMa sw nM l«bvlmt)M(hn*lM 
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ally describes one of these irruptions. ‘They march like (he 
army of locusts so emphatically described by the prophet 
Joel; destroy every root of grass before iliem, sod spread 
universal dosolation: they infect the very ground, and cattle 
are said to porish which taste of the grass which they have 
touched: tney march by myriads in regular lines: nothing 
stops their prioress, neither Are, torrents, lake, or morass. 
They bend (ncir course straight forward, with most smazing 
obstinacy; they swim over the lakes; the greatest rock 
gives them but a slight check, they go round it, and then 
resume thoir march directly on, without the least division: 
if they meet a peasant, they persist in their course, and 
jump as high as his knees in defence of their progress: ai« 
so fierce as to lay hold of a stick, and suffer themeelves to 
be swung about before they quit thoir hold: if struck, they 
turn about and bite, and will make a noise like a dog.' 

The Carnivora are close attendants upon these wsnder- 
ing multitudes, which Olaus and others believed to have 
been generated in the clouds and to have fallen fiom thence 
in storm and tempest. Tiicy are, says Pennsnt,' the prey of 
foxes, lynxes, anu ermines, who follow them in great num¬ 
bers: at length they perish, either through want of food or by 
destroying one another, or in some great water, or in the sea. 
They arc the dread of the country: in formw times spi¬ 
ritual weapons were exerted against them; the priest exor¬ 
cised and bad a long form of prayer to arrest the evilt 
happily it docs not occur frequently; once or twice in twenty 
years: it seems like a vast colony of emigrants from a na¬ 
tion overstocked; a discharge of animals from the great 
uorlhci'ii hive, that once poured out its myriads of human 
creatures ujioii Southurn Europe. Where the head-quarters 
uf thckO quadruiicds are is nut very certainly known; Liii- 
ntciis says tlie Nurwegiun and Lapland Alps; Poiitopiddan 
scums to thiuk that Kolens reck, which divides Nordland 
from Sweden, is thoir native place; but wherever they come 
from, none return: their course is predestinated, and they 
pursue their fate.’ > 

When seeking tho rein-deer lichen in the winter, tho 
Lemmings got under the snow, making lodgments and 
opening spiracles to tho surfaco to secure air: Xha Arctic 
Fbx pursues them in these rctrvats. It does not appear that 
they lay up any magazines of food, and to this improvidence 
perhaps, as Peiinaiil observes, may be trace<l the great mi¬ 
grations that (hey are cuiu^wlled to make in certain years; 
hunger urging them to quit their usual residences. 

Tliuy breed oiten in tne course of a year, producing five 
or six young at a birth, and they bring forth sometimes on 
their migrations. They are said to carry somo of their 
young in their months and seme on their Mcks. 

The lAplanders, who compare their llesh to (but of 
squirrel^ eat them. 

Echimys (Geoffl; Loncheres, Ill. part) 

Generic Character .—Pour unguiculato toes and a vestige 
of a fifth on the anterior feet Tail very long, scaly, and 
nearly naked. Hairs, especially those on the upper parts, 
fiat and aciculated. Molars with transverse lamius, united 
to each other by twoa at one end or isolated. 
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Example. — Echiiiiijn rhrt/wus (Kehimy$ eri*tattu, 
Deun.?) Tlie Gilt-fiiil Oormoute of Pennant; Lerot d 
queue dorin uf Allaiiiaii<l 

Descrivtion. —Ears sliort and broad, whiskers strooKiy 
detelupeu, a Kolcl-r.oloured line extending luiigitudinally 
from the iiane lu the hpace between the ears; liead, body, 
and upper imrl (»f tail marone or shining purplish chosnut, 
ruddy inurginato bristles being scattered between the hairs, 
which givo the splendour to the animal; luwer port of tail, 
which is thick at the base and lunger than tins body, golden. 
Length from no»c to tail, lire inches. 

ffiibiit, Fottd, iSr.—Tliis species is said to climb trues, 
and live principally on fruits. 

Locality, Surinam. 

Cercomys. (F. Cuvier.) 

Generic Character. —In shape resembling the Black Rut, 
hut with the clianfruin mora arcbod and the curs larger. 
Aittcriur limbs considerably shortur thini the posterior, 
which aro turminalud with flro toes, the three middle ones 
longest; the anterior with four niily, and tho rudiment of u 
thumb with a small flat nail; all iho other toes with oom- 
pressed nails curvud and pointed, and seeming more proper 
for climbing than burrowing. Tail very long, and like that 
of the Brown Rat. Fur composed of long, straight, firm 
hairs of a uniform texture, and of hairs which are finer, 
soAcr, and much thicker ; no bristle ua in lichhnyt. Molars 
with distinct roots of cipial size, and their slightly elevated 
crown nearly circular, presenting at tho surface a notch and 
three ullinsos surruunued with enamel, us is the tooth itself. 
The notch is on the internal side in the upper molars, and 
on the external side in ihu lower molars. Great suborbilul 
hole considerably extensive. 

2 4-4 

Dental Formula:—Incisors—; molars • 

Example, Ceramyt cunicu/hr/us. 

Descrijdion. —Deep brown above, paler on the sides and 
the sides uf the cheeks; jews and neck bcueuih, os well u.s 
the liinlur parts gonenilly, whitish. Eyes and eors large. 

Locality, Bruzu. 



Csreomjri cuaieiil.triui. 

Myoxus. (Schrebor; Gmelin.) 

Generic C/utracter.—Yuur toes and tho vestige of a fifth 
on tho anterior feet; five toes behind. Fur very soft and 
fine. Tail vo^ long, suiuclimus well clothed with hair and 
round, sometimes depressed, and sometimes tufted at the 
extremity only. Molars with IrunsveTsa ridges of enamel 
projecting and hollowed. 

2 4 — 4 

Dental Formula:—Incisorsmolors ^j “ 20. 

Example, Myoxus acellanariut. 

Deicnpliiin. —Head proportionally largo; eyes large, 
black, and prominent; muzzle not liluiit; ears broad, 
ul»iut one third tho length of tho head; body plump and 
round; tail flattened, the hairs rather long and bushy; 
hoail, hark, sides, belly, and tail tawny ted; length that of 
a eotninoii mouse. 

Youns of a muuse*grey, bead and flanks only tinged with 
rod. 

This is the Mufcardin, (^o<jur-noir, and /fof-<for of the 
French; Motcardino uf the Iluliuns; Linn of the Spanish; 


Fnthe IVald inaue, Ilasel-maut, and Ilattl irMUfer of the 
Germans; Skogtntus of the Swedes; Kainl-muut of the 
Dines; Pathew of the antient British; and Dornume or 
Sleeper of the modern British. 



TuetharMyoxiu,eutui[Bd. (7. Cu<r.) 


There is little if any doubt that this species » (he Glia 
of the Roman authors. Tims Pliny, in his rhiipter, 'Do 
Ihgiiifi glande,' &c. (xvi. fi), says, ‘ Fagi glans muriluis gra 
tissima est ... glires quotiue sagiiial;' and Martial (xiii. 
59,' Glires’) writes— 

' Tola milii durmlliir lijrpmi. H jiluipiior illu 
Tam|ivre •iiis, quo mr ail uisi ^uinmii nlit.' 

Nor does tho oecasional sliort awakening caused by a wunn 
sunny day, to which the animal is subject, mihtato against 
the application of Martial's lines: few the occasioiml dis¬ 
turbance is the oxcoption to the rule. 

Mr. Bell places the Dormouse among the ScivritUe 
(Squirrels): and indeed sooU^ists have assigned it to both 
the genus &turM and Mua. In its habits it comes near to 
tho squirrel, but in its dentition it is nearer to the mico. It 
is in truth one uf those forms by which Nature glides from 
uno race of animals to another. Mr. Bell gives the following 
synonyms :—Mua avelUmariua minor (RayX Mue aoethmu- 
rius (Linu.), Sciurtu avellunariua (D^m.), Myoxut Mua- 
cardinua (Schreb.), Myoxua avellanariia (Desm.), LeMus- 
cardin (Bull’.), Dormouae (Penn.). Ho considers the spe- 
cifiu name Avellanariua as not well chosen, inasmuch as the 
huzel-nut is not the principal food of the Dormouse; ' in¬ 
deed,’ he continues, ‘ I have never seen any that uouhl 
gnaw through tlio shell of that nut when fully ripe aud 
dry.’ 

Ilabila, Food, Denso thickets, bushy dells, and tan¬ 
gled hedgerows ore the favourite retreats of the Dormouse. 
There it constructs its easy dormitory, and there providently 
lays up its winter storo, consisting of acorns, beech-mast, 
corn, young basic-nuts, haws, &c. It teems inclined to he 
gregarious; and indeed Mr. Yarrell told Hr. Bell that he 
had seen not less than ten or a dozen, or even more, of 
their nests built in the shrubs of • thicket. The latter 
zoologist well describes its habits. 

‘ It takes its food bolding it in its hands, and. sitting on 
its haunches like a squirrel,* and often suspending itself 
by its hind-feet, in>wmch position it feeds as easilv ond 
comfortably as in the more (ranary position. Toward tho 
winter it becomes exeeedin^lv fbt; and having laid up a 
store of food, retime to its little nest, and coiling itself up 
into a ball, with the tail over the bead and back, becomes 
completely torpid. A mild day calls it into transient life; 
it then lakes a fresh supply of food and relapses into its 
former slumber; and finally awakening in the spring, at 
which time it has lost much of its fat, it oilers upon its 
usual habits, and the enjoyment of the cotyugal and imlemal 
affectiona. The .young, which are generally about four in 
number, are bom Uind; but in a few days the eves are 
opened, and in a short time they are enabled to seek their 
* Bo 4o the BsU, both t)t bUek sad bran niShi. 
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food independently of the paront’a care. I have reason to 
bcliera that, in some coses at least, the Dormouse has a 
second broo<l early in the autumn, as 1 have received from 
one locality in the month of September an adult, one about 
half-grown, evidently of the spring brood, and tbrcc very 
young ones apparently not more than a fortnight or three 
weeks old.’ Wrilish Quadrup^.) Tltia pretty little ani¬ 
mal is nocturnal in its habits. In The A’a/ur^tst (vol. iii.) will 
be found a well related instonce of Its ^baviour on being 
aroused from its nap during the winter. Ouo of them having 
been taken in its nest in tliemiddleof December, tho heated' 
its captor’s hand and the warmth of the room completely rc* 
vived it, and it nimbly scaled the furniture, finding no dif¬ 
ficulty in ascending and descending, tho polished oacks of 
tho chairs, and leaping from chair to chair with great 
agility. On being set at liberty it sprang at least two yards 
K) a table. It did not seem alarmed at being token into 
the hand. lu the evening it was placed with its nest in a 
Iinx, and titc next morning had relaiised into torpidity. An¬ 
other account m the same volume informs us that a Dor- 
motise, which hod been sent a distance of 140 miles, wos 
apparently but little disturbed by its ride. ' From that 
time (ill the Isl nf April, IHJiS,’ says Mr. Piggnt, ‘ it slept 
ill its snug durmitor)-, a deal box lined with wool, when it 
nwoKi! and readily .ato of apples and nuts. It is easily 
alarmed, being more timid than tamo, but shows no signs 
of anger on being taken in tho hand. As it sleeps the 
greater part of the day, I cannot tlicn closely wateli its 
lialtils; hut (owaribi evening it wakes up, and is very lively 
and iVolicsuine, running, on being let out uf its cage, up 
the bpll-n))>c, whore it will sit fur hours in the lolds of the 
knot, timidly watching our movements,’ 

Geiignifdiicaf Distribuiiorti Europe. 



Domoiiw. 


Gi||>biurus. (F. Cuvier.) 

Generic Characler .—Limbs short, delicate, and not dif¬ 
fering much from each other in length. Anterior feet ter¬ 
minated by four nearly equal toes, and with a flat nail on 
the internal tubercle of the palm, which indicates the 
thumb. Posterior feet with live toes, the two external, 
but the thumb principally, the shortest. All the toes armed 
with pointed, eompreseea. arched, and atrong claws. Tail 
short, very fleshy, and seemingly thicker at its extremity 
than at its root. Molars eight in each jaw, remarkable for 
tho comparative smallness of their site. The first in each 
jaw only a linear rudiment; tho three following aro a little 
smaller in the lower jaw than they are In the upper, equal 
iu site to each other, with tbe sucAm of the crown united, 
and in this respect resembling those of ^ Aye-Aye; no 
figure woe traeeable, but this may have btm from detrition. 

Example, GraMimu Caperuii. 

Dcsmyifi'on.—Byes not so large as in Myoxut, widi which 
the animal has much relationship; ears round. Fur thick; 
upper ports of the head, neck, sMuldon, back, sides, rump, 
and upper pert of tbe limbs deep brownish-grey; tip of tho 
muuie, eidea. and lower part of the bead aid limbs reddish 
white; a large bend of blaokith brown from tbe eyes to 
below the ears; bwer parts of the bo^ f^yish white with 
a reddish tinge; tail brown, grey, and mitisb above, with 
its extremity entirely reddish iritite; there is a tuft of white 


hairs at the tippur and anterior part of tin; haso of the car 
Sisc of the Lerul, llufT., ,l/«* qiicrritius, Liim. 

IJaf/ili unknown. (F. Cuv.) 

Locality, Capo of Good Hope. 



llrAphiiiniK Caprast*. 


Oloniys. (F. Cuvier.) 

Delalandc brouglit back from his voyage to llie Capi* of 
Good IIo|ie'two species of roduuts remarkable for ihrir 
physiognomy, which sufficiently resembles the roK but 
•liiroriiig externally from those ninimals in having their 
large ears covered with hairs, tho head mure roufided, and a 
slioi't tuil, and especially in llicir dentition. 

2 3 — 3 # 
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E.vample, Olomyt miiitufr'tfn-*. Ca/Tre Otomys. 

Description .—Tho anterior limb!< have four roiiqilelo 
toes, armed with delicate nails, which arc roinprc-scd and 
sharp, and a rudiment of an unguicu'uieil thumb; the pos¬ 
terior fool have five Iocs, armed willi the same nails, but the 
two external ones arc very short, 'Ibn tail is but scantily 
covered with hairs, and is scaly and short. Tho miirxle is 
very thick and obtuse, entirely covered witli hair, with llio 
exception of a slight ridge round the nostrils, which am 
small, and approximated to each other below: the eyes arc 
large, os well as the cars, which Imvc an internal projecting 
membrane, which, wben its edges (parois) arc approximated, 
entirely sUiit the entrance of the auditory passage. Tbe 
mouth is very small, the upper-lip clefr, and tbe tongue 
thick, short, and covered with soft papillm. There aro 
whiskers on tho sides of the muscle and above the ejes. 
Tbe frir is thick, very soft, and consists of two sorts of 
hairs; tho shortest and most numerous, which determine 
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the colour of the animal, are woolly, and, wlien viewed 
through a micmcopc, appear to bo formed of very ^mall 
ringa, aUcmately bright and obscure; the others, rare and 
longer than the first, are alto stouter and more stiff; these, 
when viewed through a mienMCope, present only a uniform 
texture, and so it is with the whiskers. The woolly hairs : 
are of a slatV'grey for two-thirds of their length, and then 
of a yeliowian-white, with the point blacl^ whence results 
the dirty yellow tint with which the animal is coloured , 
above; below, yellowiab-white predominates. The very ! 
short hairs of the tail are of the colour of those of the bauk; 
the extremities have the tint of the under parts. length 
about six inches (French), from the tip of the muszle to 
the origin of the tail, which last measures three inches and 
a half. Mean height, two inches and a half. (F. Cuv.) 

Habit*, The habits of this species do not appear to 
be known, nothing respecting them having been tbund in 
tho notee of M. Delalande. H. F. Cuvier tninke that it is 
doubtlesa omnivorous, like the rats; but from the size of its 
oyes, Umay be conjectured that its life is not passed m 
siiob obscurity as theirs; and from tho delicacy of its sharp 
claws, and the softness of its fur, that it does not bur* 



Otonyc iiniMlcato*.’ 

Hydromys. (Geoffro)*.) 

Generic Character. — Muztla rather pointed; oars 
small and rounded. Body covered with long hairs. Tail 
long, cylindrical, rather ecaly. with scattered hairs. Four 
toes and the vestige of a thumb on the fure-feot. Tho 
hinder feet five-toed, and palmated for two-thirds of tlio 
length of the toes. Molars with the crowns divided inio 



m 



obliquely quadrangular lobes, the summits of which are 
hollowed inlo a spooti-abape. 

2 2“2 

l>ontal ForTnuU:--Inci9or5 —; molars r—— = ) 2 * 
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Example, Hydf^myt leueogatler. 

Description. Fur sliort, soft, maroue-browii above, 
while below; tail black at the base and white at the ulher 
extremity. Size sometimes twice that of the Common 
Brown Hal. 

M. Geoffrey has recorded two species, that described 
above, and another with a yellow belly, H.ehrytogasler: 
thu last he stales to be nearly one-half leu than the Coy- 
pou, but they are generally considered to be only varictii-s 
of the same species. M. Geoffrey speaks highly of tho 
ciuality of the fur of the yoUow-bellied variety, and says 
that it is more valuable than that of the Coypou. 

Ilalrite, Locality, Tiiese animals are aquatic, am* 
were found in the ulanda of D’Entrecasteaux Channel. 
That named 11. C/irytogailer was killed by a sailor at thu 
moment when it was taking refuge under a heap of slones: 
H.Leucogatter was taken m the island Maria, m the same 
channel. 







HydreMrt M>icog»ft6r« 

7Vue Rat* and Mice. 

M. F. Cuvier (Deni* dee Mammifiret) observes that iqi 
to thu time of his writing, animals provided with the same 
teeth as tho Rat {Mu* liatlua\ the Brown Rat {Hurmnlot 
of the French->5ftf« deeumanut), or the Mouse {Mu* A/or- 






klNiei«rB7araBys. (F.Oiit.) 


Teeth or Mw. 
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W J), formed a aiogle and very natural gunus. He then 
Coca oil to state that the poascstuonofa cranium, tho origin of 
which he knows not, in prcsciitiug tho typo of a new guiius 
provided with tho same teetli as ilie mt, confers on tlioso 
teeth a more vlevatcd rank Hum tiicy had previously held, 
and begins to form the character of a ikmily. Tho preooding l 
is a copy of M. F. Cuvier’s plate, and he informs us that 
the spovits which gave him this dentition are Mua Rattut, 
Mm decumanut. Mm Mmeulut, Mm Pumilio, &c. 

In endeavouring to give a sketch of the swarms of this 
group, wo sliall treat of them acourding to thoir geogra¬ 
phical distribution. 

European Rats and Mice. 

The Long-tailed Field Mouse. Wood Mniisc, or Mas syl- 
valic.us, and the Harvest Mouse, Mm minimus of White, 
;md Mm Mi«»*oniM of Shaw, may bo considered as indi¬ 
genous in Europe. Whcihor the old English or Bluck Rut 
(Mils Rultus) and Domestic Mousu are aborigines, or im¬ 
ported, is not so clear. The latter is only found in inliabitud 
countries; and, like the Black Rut and Brown Rats, is a 
cosmopolite, following civilized man whoro^cr he is to bo 
funnd. 

Thfi Long-luiUd field 3f«u*«.—This is tho Llyguden 
{ioiiiilig and J.lygiHien y nuie.t of thoantient BrilUli; Le 
Muhit of the Fn-ucli; and Vued of the Dunes; Mm sylm- 
firm (1.11111.), Mm agrettin majur (Briss.), and Mus do- 
numlicm medius of Kiiy. The length of the head and bud}', 
us given by Mr. Bell, i» 3 iiiche.s H lines, and tlilit of ihe 
tail 3 inches and (i lines. Pennant makes its measurement 
fnim the nose to the setting uti of the tail lour iiic-hus and a 
half, nnd the tail four inches. If the lust mentioned di* 
uieiisiiins are correct, thev must have been taken froui ii 
very large individual. Mr. Maegillivray gives llic diiiien- 
siuiis of three individuals; the length (to the end of tho 
tail) of the largest was 6 inches 8 lines, that of the next 0 
uiclius G lines, and that of the least G inches only. 

The animal is well described by Mr. Bell as larger than 
the Coiumon Field Vole, but varying considerably in size; 
the head lung and raised, tho musilc taiwriiig; tliu whis- 
kei-s very long; the eyes remarkably large and prominent; 
the cars large, oblong, oval, with the anterior margin turned 
in at the base, and a projecting lobe arising within the car, 
near the base of the posterior margin; the tail nearly as 
long as tliu body, slender and tapermg; the legs long. Tho 
upper ])art and sides of lliu head, neck, ond body, and the 
outer surfocu of the legs, of a yellowish brown, darker on 
the back, each hair being grey or ash-coloured at the base, 
tlicii yellow, and the lips of some of them black; under 
parts wliilisb, with a very slight greyish tint in sumo parts, 
and a yellowish grey patch an the breast. Tail brown 
above, white beneath. {Urilish (Juadrupeda.) 

This is a most deslnietive species, and a bitter enemy to 
the hurticiiUurist, the agriculturist, and the planter. It is 
very priilillc, bringing forth from seven to ten at a birlh, and 
is not always stinted to one brood in a year. Thu liouids that 
it collerts in its subterrauoan retreats (whicli arc suiiictimcs 
the results of its own labour, but moro frequently oxcavu- 
tions which it finds ready made, but which it enlarges, such 
as those under roots of trees, old mole-runs, &c.) are eiiot- 
inous for the size of the animal, aud Pennant is of opinion 
lliut the great damage doue by hogs in rooting up the 
ground, or' mooting,' as it is called in some cuuiitieg, is 
caused chiefly by tho search of the swine fur the concealed 
treasure of ^is Field Mouse. 

Geographieal DUtribulim.'—’th* whole of temperate 
EurD)>o. 

I1ic Harveat Mome. White, of Selborne, who suggests 
the iiamo of Mm mintintfa, apjiears to be tbe first who drew 
the attention of naturalists to this the smallest of British qua¬ 
drupeds. He wrote an account of it to Pennant, who called it 
tho/.ess longdailed Field Mome tnA {Me Haroeat Mome. It 
is the Mm meeeorim of Shaw, and Mr. Ball adds tho following 
synonyms:—i/us rntnufus (Pall.)—3fuIoi nainf and i?ui 
dea Moittmt <F. Cuv., * Mamm.’); Minute Mouse of Shaw. 

Deaeripiion, Pbod, Habita. -White thus introduces 
hU discovery to Pennant: ‘I have procured some of the 
mice mentioned in my former letter, a young one and a 
fetnslo witlr young, bM of which I have preserved in 
braiuh. From the colour, size, shape, and manner of nest¬ 
ing, I mako no douht but that tbe species is nondescript. 
They arc much smaller and more slender than the Mm 
domeslicm ntediua of Ray, and have more of tho squirrel or 
P.O„ No. 074. 


dormouse colour; (boir belly is white; a straight line along 
their sides divides the shades of their back and belly. They 
never enter into houses: are carried into ricks and barns 
with the slieaves, abound in harvest, and build thoir nests 
amidst tho straws of (ho curn above tbe ground, and some¬ 
times in thistles. They breed as many as eight at a Inter, 
in a little round nest composed of tho blades of grass nr 
wheat. One of those I procured this autumn most artifi¬ 
cially platted, and composed of tlie blades of wheal, per¬ 
fectly round, and about the size of a eriuket-ball; with tho 
nperluco so ingeniously closed, that there was no discovering 
to what part it belonged. It was so compart and well Bttea 
that it would roll across the table without being dccomposod, 
though it contained eight little mice that were naked and 
blind. As this nest wu-i perfectly full, how uuuld the dam 
come at her litter respectively so as to administer a teal to 
eauli ? I’erhops she oiiens different places for ihat purpose, 
uiljiisting them again when the business is over; but she 
could nut {w.^sibly bu coalaiiicd herseU lu tho hall with her 
young, which moreover would be daily iurruasiiig in bulk. 
This wonderful procreanl cradle, an ciegaiil instance of the 
effuils of iii.-itinel, was found in a wheat-field suspended in 
the head of u thistlu.’ And again: ‘ As to tho small mice, 
1 have furlher to remark, llial though they hang their nests 
for breefling up amidst the slrawsuf the slamluig corn nbovo 
the ground, yet I find that, in llic winter, they buirovvdeep 
III the earth, and make wiiriii beds of grass; but llieir grand 
rendezvous seems to bu in eorn-ricks, into which they are 
curried at harvest. A neighbour liouscd an o.vt-rick lately, 
under the lliateb uf which were .-uweiiibled near an hundred, 
iiie.vt of which were taken, and some 1 saw. I measured 
them, and found that from nose to tail ihey were just two 
inches and a quarter, and their tails Just two inches long. 
Two of them, in a scale, weighed down just one copper half¬ 
penny, which is about the third of an ounce avoiitlupois; so 
(hat 1 Bupposo they are the smailcst quvlrupcds in this 
island. A rull-gruvvn mua mediua ditmeatieaia weighs, I 
find, one ounce lumping weight, which is mure tliaii six 
limes a-H much os the mouse abuv e; and measures from no.-u 
to rump four inches and a quarter, and tho same in its tail. 
. . . As my neighbour was housing a rick, ho observed 
that his doj^ devoured all tho lilllu red mire they could 
catch, but rejcclod the common mico; and that his cuts atu 
the common mice, refusing the red.' Thus fur White. Dr. 
Glogcrdescribosonu of these nests asbcuuliruUy cunsirueied 
of (lie panicles and leaves of three stems of the common 
rood interwoven together, and forming a roundish ball, sus- 
petided oil tho living plants about five indies from llio 
ground. On the side opposite Uie stems, ruiliLW below ihu 
middle, was a bm-ull aperture, which appeared (o bo closed 
during the abscnco uf the jiareiit, and was scarcely ubserv- 
ablo even after une of the young hail made its csrapo 
through it. The inside, when examined with tho lilllu 
finger, was found to be soft and warm, siuoolli, and neatly 
rounded, but very confined; it contained only livo young; 
but another Ics.^ elaborately formeil slieltercd no less than 
nine. Tho panicles and leaves were slit into miiiulc strips 
or strings by tho teeth of the animal in older to assist thu 
nculiiess of its weavm;.'. Mr. Muegillivray found oiic of 
I these nests in Fileshire composed of diy bluiles of course 
: grtiss, arranged in a globular foriii, .mil placed in the midst 
of u tufl Ilf Aira cfpapii'ian, nine iiidies from (he ground : 
it contained si.x or seven young naked uiid blinil. I1ie fisid 
of this little mouse consists uf corn and ctoss seetls iiiscels. 
and earth-worms: one to which a bit of ibn tail of a dead 
blind worm, angaia /ragilis, was presented, devourwl it 
greedily. Of insects it is very fond. Mr. Buigluy says, 

‘ One evening, its I was sitting at my writing-desk, and the 
animal was playing about in the open part of its cage, u large 
blue lly bnnpcncd to buzz against the wires. The little 
cveaturD, altlioiigh at twice or thrice the distance of her own 
length from it. sprang along the wires with the greatest 
agtfily, and would curluinly have seized it, had tho space 
between (he wires been siiiUcicntly wido to have admitted 
her teeth or paws to reach it. I was surprised at this oc¬ 
currence. os I liad been led to believe tliat tho Harvest 
Mouse was morety u graiiivoroiis animat. I caught the fly 
and mado it buzz in my fingers against tha wires. The 
mouse, though usually shy and timid, immediately came 
out of her hiding-place, and ruiininff to the spot, seized and 
devoured it. From this time 1 Tea her with insects when- 
Gvor I could get them; and she always prefoircd them to 
every other kind uf food that I ulTered her.* Mr. Mac- 
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etlliTny figures ouo in the coils of un cirlh-worra, which it 
devouroil. ihciuKh the worn at first upset it by twisting round 
its bfxly. {Naturalul'M Library — Mammalia, vol. vii.; 
BritinS Quadrujiedt, pt. 37<> 

Col. Montagu failed to keep it in confinement, \>ut it Las 
been so kept. The Hev. W. (lii^lcy end Mr. Broderin (iL« 
served (hat the (ail is in a ilegrce prehensile. Tlie latter 
Lad a pair in a dormouso’s cage fur some time, and fro* 
quently saw them coil the end uf their tails round the bars, 
especially whon they wem i lnnibcring along the sidos or on 
the top uf it They became very familiar, soon recognised 
their friomls, and would lie down or rear themselves up to 
be tickled with a straw or a pen; an o|)eralion which they 
uvidenlly viijoyed much. Wo know of no instaiiec when 
the fomale has brought forth in confinement where she has 
not eaten liec young. One just born that was saved from 
the teeth of the mother is in the Museum of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, and is perhupH ono of the bniallost 
placental quadrupeds that ever hrealhcd. 

(Setigra/'hieiU hinlribultoti.- ^uropo, perhaps generally. 
It husuwn found in Siberia, Russia, and Germany. In 
Britain it is recordud as having occurred in Hampshire, 
Glourusterahiro, Wiltshire, and Devonshire; in tho threu 
last cuunlios by Col. Montagu, and noted as nut uncommon. 
It has been found also in Cambridgeshire, Mr. Mac- 
gillivray had one sent to him from Aberdtxsnshire, and uno* 
ther from the neighbourhood uf Edinburgh: he found, as 
wc have seen, the nest in Fifeshire. 



Ilsmst Holm; ant to liarkjruiiiul, 

There are. it appears, in Trehizond. mice (Mn» Afhni and 
Mu» Abbotiii) smaller than Mus nuuorita. (Znol. Proe,, 

isn:.) 

We shallhcre notice those cosmopolites, i}\oDlaek Rnt, (he 
Brown Rat, and the Common Mtnut, tho pests of civilised 
man. 

ThelMarkRat. ThisisLe/fof of the French; RatlotinU 
Stiriev of the Italians; Raton and Rata of tlie Sjianiunls; 
Jfofo of tlw Portuguese; ife/ze of the Germans; /fo/oflhe 
Dutch * Rolla of the Swedes; Rotteof the Danes: Llygixifti 
frmgig of the antient British; Black Rat of (he modern 
BnglLsh; and Ratton of the Scotch. It is the Mat Rattus 
of linnsRus, and the Mum <inm»itieu$ major of Ray. 

That this animal is indigenous may be doubted. Mr. 
Macgillivray (^serves that the ‘Old English or Black 
Rat,' as it his been celled, is as much French or Irish as 
English. That it was in Britain lung belbrc tho introduc¬ 
tion of the Brown Rot, before whose superior stre^th it is 
rapidly disappearing, can be doubted as little. Pennant, 
who gives the British name above stated for tho Black Rat, 
has no British name for the brown species; and we suspect 
that the king’s nt-catchcr, noticed by Pennant, with his 


scarlet dress embroidered with yellow worsted, on which arc 
llgnrosof mice or rata destroying whoat-sheavas. owed his 
uiUce in this kingdom to the Black Bat, ‘It is believed,’ 
says Mr. Macgillivray, * (o have been originally imported 
I'l'um the Continent, where it first made its appearance in 
the beginning of the sixteentU century, and is supnosed to 
have come from Iho East. Vessels in port were lormerly 
liablo to be infested by it, so that it soon b^ame as common 
in America as in Europe; although in tho maritirou parts 
of that country it has now become nearly as scarce as with 
us, and from the same cause, the predominance of tho more 
enterprising and stronger Brown Rat.' Mr. Bell had pre¬ 
viously fixwl tho middle of ihu same century for its ap|iear- 
uucc in this country. ‘At loost,' says ho, ‘no author mure 
antient than that period has described or even alluded to it. 
Gesner being the first who describc<l and figured it.’ Tlie 
figure of Gesner leaves no doubt that the animal repre¬ 
sented is tho Bkak Rat, and it is spoken of in such terms 
that it may well have been n long resident in England:— 

‘ Mils douiesticus major, quern Rattum apiwllilnin cum 
Alburto, quoniam hue numino non Gcrmani tantum, sod 
lluli otiain. Gain ctAngli utuntur;’and aguiii, among the 
names given to tlie animal by various nations, ‘Anglicd, 
Rat, Ratte.' Shakspere's linew, 

' But in a lieTs IH IliUlier Mil, 

Ami, Ilka n Hat ailltuiit a tail. 

I'll Sa-I'll Oo-awl I'll Jut’ 

show that the animal must have been familiarly known to 
his audience; audit must have been veryeuiiiiuou early 
in tlic sttvenleeutli century, when the white variety w;is 
prulnhly well known; fur we read in the ‘Dysart Kirk 
Session Minutes' (May, lO'iGX that a suspected witch, one 
Junet, camo to John While’s house, ‘and span on his 
wife’s wheel in her absence, and thereafter there came a 
white Ratton at sundrie times and sal on liw cow’s back, so 
that tliereaftur the cow dwined away.* Mr. Bell notives 
the usurpation of iho haunts of this species by tho Brown 
Ral. The Black Rat, lie says. ‘ is now rarely found, except¬ 
ing in old houses of large cities, os in Ixmdon, in Edin¬ 
burgh, and some other places, where it still exists in con¬ 
siderable numbers, especially in tho cellars and stables of 
the city of London, in many of which it is more common 
than the other.' Mr. MaegilUrniy remarks that in Edin¬ 
burgh it appears to bo completely extirpated. ‘ 1 have not.’ 
ho conliniioH, ‘ seen n 8]>cciinen obtained there within these 
fiflccn years.’ Thu last-mentioned author also tells ns that 
tho Kcv. Mr. Gordon, minister of Birnie, some years ago 
sent him scvernl individuals alive, which were caught in 
Elgin, where however tho siiecies is much less frc(|Uently 
met with than the Brown Rat. In I.,cilh. ho says, which 
is at a greater distance from the coast, it is not very uncom¬ 
mon; and ill other inland towns and villages in Scotland 
it U still to bo procured. ‘ Wholhor.’adds Mr. Maceillivray, 
‘the destruction of this animal has been effected by the 
larger and more ferocious Brown Rat, or, like that of many 
tribes of the human species, Las resulted from the diminu¬ 
tion of feud, caused by the overwhelming increase of an 
unfriendly rove, it is impossible to determine.’ 

The Black Rat is greyish black above and ash-coluurcd 
beneath ; tho cars are half the length of the bead, and tho 
tail is rather longer than tho body. 

Mr. Boll gives tho Ibllowing dimensions:— 


Ixingth of the head and body . 

Iseb. 

7 

Liaea. 

4 

Ivongth of the head . . 

1 

10 

Length uf the ears, . . 

0 

11 

Length of ll» tsil * . 

7 

J1 


It broeda often in the year, and the female ordinarily pro¬ 
duces from seven to nine at a birth, lake the Brown 
spocies, it is omnivorous. Mr. Bell thinks it probable, from 
tho proximity of the two countries, that it wu inlroiduced 
into this kingdom from Prance, and observes that tho 
Welsh name for it, which signiQea‘ French Mouse,’appears 
to favour this opinion. From Europe, he adds, it bos been 
sent with the Brown Rat to America, the islands of the 
Pacific, anil to many utber places. 

Mr. Thompson (2bo/./ra., 1837) notices an Irish Rat 
with a white breut, which he is iodiued to consider dis¬ 
tinct from Mtu Rathu, and which he names Mu» Hiber- 
nieut. 

Dr. Richardson did not observo tbaPfOek Rat in the Fur 
Countiiei; and be says that he may venture to sffirm thi t 
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it had not, when bo wrote, advanced fartlior north than tbo 
plaiiia of the Sukatchewan. 

liroton Rat. Thus is te Surmulai of Iho French; Nor- 
vxty Rut of the Knglish; AIiu (Ueumattut of Pallas and 
Gmclin; and Mu* Norregicut of Brisson. 

Why tms overwhelming pest hat obtained the name of 
Norway Rat does not app^r: to far from its being abori¬ 
ginal ill that eountr)', it was not known to exist therewhen 
the name was first applied to it ‘It is,’ says Pennant, ‘ an 
animal quite unknown in Scandinavia, as wo have boon 
assured by several natives of the countries which fiirm that 
tract, and Uontcus takes iw notice of it in his last* SyHtem.' 
It is fit here to remark an error of that able naturalist in 
speaking of the common Rat. which he says was first 
brought from America into Europe by means of a ship 
bound to Antwerp.* The fret is that both Kat and Mouse 
Were unknown to the New World before it wus discovered 
by the F.urupoans, and the first Rats it ever knew were 
introduced there by a ship from Antwerp. This animal 
ni-vor made its appearance in England till about forty years 

ugo.1 suspect that this Rat came in ships originally 

from the East Indies. They arc found ibnre, .ind also in 
vast numbers in Persia, from whence they have made tliuir 
way westerly even to Petersburg.* It mode its appearance 
in the iieiglibourhoud of Paris a^ut 17S0. Mr. Bell slates 
that the urtgin.-il country of this Rat can no longer be ascer¬ 
tained. although there is reason to believe that it comes 
from a warmer climate than our own. Mr. Macgilhvray 
s.'iys that it is supposed to have been introduced from Persia 
and the East Indies about 17.10, and gradually to have 
sjirend over the greater part of the continent of Europe, as 
well Ds America, by means of the frequent cotninereiiil 
intercourse established among the nations of these regions. 
It is not, he observes, confined to cities and villages, but 
establishes colonies in farm-stcadings, on the banks of 
ninals and rivers, and even in ishtids at a considerable 
distance from the mainland, or from larger islands, to 
which it has been introduced by shipping. Thus, ho states, 
it is found on many of the islets of tbo Hebrides in consi¬ 
derable numbers, feeding on grass, slietl-fisb, and crustaceu, 
and burrowing in the banks; ‘for although not essentially 
amphibious, like the Water Rat, it does not hcsitalc on 
occ.ision to betake itself to the water, and flocks have boon 
seen swimming from one island to another.’ 

According to Dr. Harlan the Brown Rat did not make its 
ni>pcarancc in North America until the year 1775. When 
l5r. Richardson wrote (Fauna Doreali-Americana') it was 
very common in Lower Canada; but be was informed that, 
in 1:125. it had not advanced much beyond Kingston in 
CppcrCanada. He did not observe it in the Fur Countries; 
niul if it does exist there, he thinks that it is only at the 
mouth of the Columbia river, or at factories on the shores 
of Hudson’s Bay. 

This species is eminently carnivorous, bold, ferocious, and 
most destructive in the game-preserve and poultry-yard, 
where tbo eggs and young birds arc preyed upon by them 
without mercy. In towns carrion and offal fonii llieir chief 
subsistence. An official report to tlio French gorernuiunt 
on the proposition for removing the establishment for 
slaughtering horses at Montfaufon civos an account of tlicir 
numbers and Voracity almost appalling; indeed onv of the 
chief arguments against the removal was tho (lunger to the 
iioighbourhood of-suddenly depriving these voracious ani- 
mab of their usual food. The earcaases of tlie slaughtered 
horses, sometimes to the amount of thirty-five per diem, 
uro found next morning picked to the ba^ bone by the 
rats. A part of this establishment b enclosed by solid walls, 
at the bottom of which several boles are made for the 
entrance and exit of these vermin. Into this place Dusuas- 
sois, the proprietor, put the dead bodies of two or three 
horses; and having stopped up all the holes towards mid¬ 
night, wttti as little noise as poeaibla, ho, with several work¬ 
men, eeoli bearing a torch in one band and a stick in tho 
other, auddniy entered the enoloaure, shut the door, and 
began a general massacre. Wharover a blow was directed, 
even without aim, a rat was killed; and those which 
attempted to eeom \n running up the walb were quickly 
knocked down, ne dead of one night amounted to 2(350; 
the result td four bunts was 9191; and by rapeatmg tho 
experiment at intervala of a few day^ Duauasaois destroyed 

• N.B.LtasMsael*»S8UaesthliaaUMiMbottt)rgtuaUieT. ITIiwwUa 
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16,050 rats in the space of a month. Now when it is recol- 
lucted that the yard in which these numbers were killed 
duos not cuiitaiii more than a twcntictli uf the area ever 
which the dead horses are spread, seme idea may bo formed 
of the multitudes that infest this place; indeed the adjoin¬ 
ing fields and omincnces are nddlod with their burrows, 
and tboir paths thereto may be traced from the enclosures 
whero the horses are slaughtered. 

This rat is greyish-brown above and greyish-whiteboneath, 
and the tail is shorter than the head and body. Mr. Bell 
gives the following dimensiuns, from which its superiority in 
sisti to the Black Rat will be evident:— 

lachri. IJoea. 

Length of the head and body . . 10 8 

„ 110.1(1. 2 4 

„ ears. 0 8 

„ tail. U 2 

White or ycUowisIi-white variolies. being albinocs with 
red eyes, and variegated individuaU, soineliincs occur. 

The Cominott or Donwttic Mouse ii(X!<b no description. 
It seems to bo entirely dependent on civilized man, and has 
never been found at a distance from his dwelling. 'While 
varieties with pink eyes are kept and propagated as pets by 
those who admire such albinocs: they ore pretty little 
animab, and suon become familiar. This well-known spe¬ 
cies is La Souiis of the French; Tupo, Sttrice, and Sorgio 
(/i Carooftlie Italians ; Fotof the Spanish ; i?uti»Aoof the 
Portuguese; Mans and Uauvmuu of the (Icrmans; Muy» 
uf the Dutch; uf the Swedes; Mum ot the Danes; 
Llygoden of tlio antiont British; Afus dymesticiu eommunie 
nrtminor of Oosiicr; Mu* dumestieut vulgaris ». minor o. 
Ray: and Mn* Miesriilu* of Linnmus. 

Dr. Richardson saw a dead muusu in n storehouse at York 
Factory filled with packages from England, and he thinks it 
])robuhlc that the s^ios may have been introduced into all 
the ports on the shores of Hudson’s Bdy; but he never 
heard of its being takon in tlie Fur Countries at a distauco 
from iho sca-coast. Mr. Say informed him that it was in¬ 
troduced at Engineer Cantonment on thoMbeouri, by Major 
l.<ung’s expedition. 

Asiatic Rats and Mice. 

It seems tube certain that the Brown Rat is an Asiatic 
species, and tho Black Rat is not Without claims to a similar 
geographical origin ; but among the most formidable of the 
Orienlal Rats is lue.VutCi/ganfoueuf Hardwicke, MuiMalu- 
buricn* of Shaw. Of this rat General Hardwioko gives u 
faithful figure, of the size of life, in the seventh volume of the 
Transactionsthe LinneunSociety: ilbastlieappMraneeof 
a Brown Rat (lilated to gigantic proportions, anci it is impos- 
sihle to look at it without thinking what the eonseciueaces 
might be if it were ever to be imporleil and naturalised in 
liiurupe. Above it is most hairy and block; beneath inclin¬ 
ing to grey. Tlio animal ilgurt^ wa.s a female, and weighed 
two pounds eleven ounces and a half. Its total length was 
26^ inches, of which the tail measured 13 inches. The 
male grows larger, and weighs three pounds and upwards. 
‘ This rat,’ writes the late lamented General, * is found in 
many places on the coast of Coromandel, in Mysore, and in 
several parts of Bengal between Calcutta and Hurdwar. 
It is partial to dry situations, and hardly over found distant 
fl'um habitations. Tho lowest caste uf Hindus cal llio flesh 
uf this raU in preference to lliitt of any utber species. It is 
a most mischievous animal, burrows to a great deplli, and 
will pass under tho foundationsof granaries and storehouses, 
if not deeply laiiL Mud, or unbumt brick walls, prove no 
security against its attack^ and it commonly perforates such 
buildings in all directions. It is destructive in gardens, 
and roots up the sci.'iktif all leguminous plants sown within 
its haunts. Cuciirhitaceous planks and fruits also suffer by 
its depredations. When grain and vegetables are not within 
its reach, or srarce, it will attack poultry; but tbo former is 
its choicest food.' Mr. Gray remarks that the geograpbiesd 
range of Mas giganteus appears to bo very extensive, Mr. 
Charles HardwTcke having transmitted to tho BritiUi Mu¬ 
seum a specimen from Van Diemen’s Land. 

Mua Setifer. (Horsf.) Tho'TVAi/z uuVoA of tho Javanese 
was considered by M. Teraminek and others to he the young 
of this species: but this opinion is corrected by Mr. Gray 
(Zool. Proc., 1832), who ^ints out the differencca. Dr. 
HorsQeld states that it is found in Java at tho confines of 
forests and woods, and, according to his observations, rarely 
approaches tho villages and dwellings of the natives, who 
describe it, however, as a bold and mischiuvuus animal, and 
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tho Doctor says, that the robustness of its form and ihc ro* 
markable siso and strength of its front leuih agree with 
this character: its nose, ho adds, is evidently employed in 
burrowing the ground in search of Us fuod, and its tail lias 
the character of tlioso species which arc in the habit of fre¬ 
quenting the water. Mr. Hodgson states that Mut ilenuma- 
nua and Mtu linttut are both voiy numerous and trouble- 
some in Nepdl; that Mm Museuhit is very uncommon, and 
that Field Mice are frequently met with. 

African Rats and Mice. 

Mut Barbarut, the Barbary Moute, will serve os an ex¬ 
ample of the African species. 

Detrriplion .—Darkish brown with five or six yellowish 
longitudinal stripes on each side, about half as wido as the 
intenening spaces, and becoming confused towards the 
under parts, which ai« nearly white. Mr. llcnnett observes, 
that on the fore-feet only three of the toes nrc at first visi¬ 
ble ; and that this circunulanee, mentioned in the specific 
rliarorter given by Linnmus, has led many subsequent na¬ 
turalists to doubt whethor ihu Barbary Moute really be¬ 
longed to the genus with which it was associated. J.innmiis 
himself, continues Mr. Bennett, hod however staled, in his 
description of the species, that rudiments of a thumb, and 
also of a fifth too, were observable on a closer insjiection ; 
and this siateroent, he adds, was fully confirmed by the ox- 
ommaium of the spccimom in the Menagerie of the Zuolo- 
gu al Society of London, which were intermediate in size 
between the Common Rat and Common Mouse. 

IjKuHly, Harbniy, whero they are not rare, and whero 
the name given to ilium by the iiativea is/VM(r-/i.;i‘ 27 r thu 
I\JmeUo Mouse. 



HubuT Moaw. 

American Rats and Mice. 

Some of the best examples of tho forms of Amorican 
Mice will be found in the ‘Zoology of II. M. S. Beagle,’ 
where many species are figured: they were collcetod liy 
Charles Darwin, &q., at various parts of the southern 
coast of South America, via., Coquimbo, Valparaiso, Port 
Desire, Maldonado. Bahia, Blanca, &c. Mr. Waterhouse 
first described these in tho Proceedings of tho Zoological 
Society of London (18.17), dividing them into several subor¬ 
dinate groups, to which he asaigni the subgeneric titles of 
S^ieromys. Oxymyeterus, Abrothrix, Calomys, and 
Phyliotis, which last, in Mr. Waterhouse’s opinion, indi¬ 
cates an aberrant form of the Muridte. 

We aelect as an example Mus (Phyliotis) Darioinii. 

i>r«cnM<OM.>-Fur above, cinnamon and blackish inter¬ 
mix^; in front of theoyes, ash-eolour; cheeka, sides, and 
tail, near tlie Use, yellow cinnamon ; under parts ond feet 
white: ears very large and leaf-like, nearly naked; tho tail, 
which is nearly equal to the head and body, blackish brown 
above, white beneath. Length from the tip of the nose to 
the end the tail 10 inches, 9 lines, of wbiw the tail roea- 
autes 4 inches, 9 linos. 

Jjxalily, C^uimbo. 

Mr. Waterhouse also characterises from tho same collec¬ 
tion two new gouura of small Rodents, Beithrodmi and 
Abroeomtt. Tho affinity of the first is st^od to be with the 
Uurxdae, aod-the second Mr. Waterhouse considets to be 


evidently allied on the one hand to Ocl(}don, Clenomys, and 
Pi>ej>ha"amys, and on the other to the ChinckiHida. See 
further, post, 518. 



Miu DknrinlL 

Before we take leave of this part of the subject, we must 
refer to an observation of Mr. Gray, who remarks (Znol. 
Proa., thot the comparative length of the hinder fort, 
and tho relative distance of tho tubercles of tlie sole frem 
the end of the toes and from the heel, appear to fuvnu-li very 
goud distinctive chnmclers for the hpocies of this ilillieiilt 
genus. Thus in Ihu Wood Mnmp, Mus Kylrntirus, the 
hinder tubercle of the solo is about a lino renrer In the Iierl 
than to the end of tbclucs, while in the Cotntnon Mfiiixe, Mns 
Miiseitim, which has a shorter hind foot, lliu hinder tuhorHo 
is nearly cquidibtaulhclwccii the hucl and the tip of the toes. 

Mr. Daraiii (Jnurmtl and Remarks) ohserves that mire, 
and other small rMlents, subsist in considerable niimbors iti 
very desert places, as long ns there is the least vcgeiaiinn. 
In Wtagoniu, even on the borders of the SuUnns, where u 
drop of fresh waUw can never be found, Ibey awsrin. Nest 
to Lizards, he adds, mire appear to be able to support exist¬ 
ence on the smallest and dnest piwtions of the earth, even 
on the islets in the midst of great oceans. He behevos 4 
Will be fouml. tliat several ishmiH. which possess no. arhci- 
warm-bluurled (piadruiied, havo small rodents pct'uliar to 
themselves. Sir Woodbine Parish {Buenos Ayres, &c.> 
slates, that after tho groat drought of 1810 , 1831, and I8.1'.i, 
there was a prodigious increase of all kinds of vernun, es¬ 
pecially field mice, myriads of which overran the country, 
and entirely dostroyod tho maize harvest of )813. 

Caproinys. (Desmareat; laodon. Say.) 

(Senrrie CAnrocicr.—Kore-feel four-toed; thumb nuli- 
muiiiary. Hind-fcet strong, thick, five-toed. Tail mmle- 
intc. thick at tho base, scaly, wiih few hairs. Molars pris¬ 
matic, with their crown traversed by folds ofenantcK which 
penetrate rather deeply, and reseroblo those in tbo nown of 
the teeth of tho Beaver*. 



a.mmitei 1, tmtioaof Utt euUtfca teibowIt* hsIm sad bain; wnadR 
psitofSice'fMt; d.aadBiparterMBd.teto(CspM7a. 

Example, Capranys Airnt'eri, Deam.; Isodon pilorides. 
Say. 

Dueription.-^Site of a rather small rabbit Fur coarse, 
greenish or blackish brown, tinged with speeka of obscure 
yellow above, except on the rump, where the hairs are stiffer 
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and which is rcildiiili-hrown: bollyaiid chest Jirlylirownisli- 
i;rcv: muzzle and feet hlachisli. 

iinbiU. —M. Destnarcst was presented with two males 
from Cuba by M. Fuuniter. Of the habits of these animals 
iti the wild state, the latter knows only that they are found 
ill weeds, that they cliuib trees with great facility, and tlmt 
they live on vegetables. In the domesticatcil state, M. Dcs- 
marcst remarked that their int^igenco appeared to bo de¬ 
veloped us much as t^ot of ralt and aquirrcls, being much 
beyond ibat of rabbits and Guinea pi^. Tliey sbowed great 
curiosity, and were very wakeful at n^ht, but thoir sense of 
hearing did not seem so fine as that of rabbits and hares. 
Tlicir nostrils were incessantly in motion, es])ccially wbou 
they smelt any new object, and their taste was sufficiently 
delicate to enable them tu distinguish and reject vegetables 
which had been touched by on^al substances, which last 
upiicured to be odious to them. I'hey agreed, sleeping 
close together, and, when they were apart, they calliMl tu 
oach Ollier with a sharp cry diiTcring litllo from that of a 
rat they expressed pleasure by a luw soft kind of grunting. 
Tlioy hardly ever quarrcilcd, except for food, as when one 
piece of fruit only was given between both; one would then 
seize it and run away (ill the other was able to take it from 
him. They sometimes ]>layed for u long time together, 
holding themselves up in tho manner of kangaroos, (Irmly 
supported upon the broad soles of their feet and the baso 
of the tail, and striking each other with the hands, until 
one of them Gndinga wall or some other body against which 
to support himself, acquireil additional power and gained 
advantage, but they never bit each other. They manifesled 
the greatest indifference to oiler animals, paying no atten¬ 
tion even to cals. Tlicy were fund uf being caressed, and 
particularly of being scratched under tlio miin. They did 
not bile, but blightly pressed with the incisive teeth tho skin 
of those who euresscu ibeni. They did nut ordinarily drink, 
bill M. Desmaresl saw them uecasiuiially suck np water as 
sr|uirrula do. Their fuuil was sulely vegetable, such as 
cabbage, sueeory, grapes, nnls, bread, apples, &c. &c.; and 
tlioy wore not very difficult in their choice of it, Uiongli 
tliey were very fonil of highly Ilavourcd lierbs and aruniiitiu 
plants,—wormwood, rosemary, pimpernel, geraniums, celery. 
&c., for inslance. Grapes too pleased them mighlilv, and 
tu obiaiii the fruit they climbed up a long pole on whicli it 
wos placed: they weru fund of bread steeped in aniseed or 
wine. Tlittir excrements woro long bluek lumps similar in 
consistence to tbalof rubbils. Their urine reddened, in dry¬ 
ing, white lUicii wettcil wilii it. 



Capn»7i Faraiail. 

They were almost absolutely plantignde, and their move¬ 
ments were slow, the binder parts appearing to be om- 
bnrrass^ aa it were, when tliey walked, os may be observeil 
in the bear. They took occasional leapt, suddenly turning 
round from head to tail, like the field mouse, and galloped, 
wlten at play, making a oonsiderable noise with the soles of 
their feet. They climbed with case, assisting themselves 
with thoir tails as a support and using the same in descend¬ 
ing. In certain positions, on a stick for example, tho tail 
served as a balance to preserve equiUlwium. They often 
raised themselvM to a listening posture. Bitting erect, with 


the hands banging down, like rabbits and hares; and, in 
eating, they employed, sometimes both, at other times one 
of tiicir hands only. Thu latter happons when the sub- 
stance they ore holding is small enough to bo held between 
their fingers and the tnberclo at thu base of the thumb. 

This species appears to be known in Cuba by the name 
nf Vlin, and M. Desmarest thinks that it is the animal 
ilcscribcd by llomaru, Oviedo, and others, more than .300 
rears since. According to Humaru, thu Utias is a species of 
rahliU of tho sisc of a rat, which inhabits the West Iiidier, 
and is bunted at night by tho light of a himinims insect, 
named Atsidia (probably lilattr nocti/ueia\ of winch M. 
Fournier brought large (|i>untities from Cuba. 

Another species, also from Cuba. Capromifi prphemilis 
(Piippig), is also recorded, but Dr. Fischer places the mark 
of doubt before it. 

For Mr. Owen's obsert-ationa on tlio eomparative ana¬ 
tomy of Capromyt see the Zool. Proc. for li32 and 1833. 

Crivotug [Haustkr]. And see further, p. 318. 

Jumjnng Mice. 

Tlic race of Jerboas, or Dipodidar, appears to be ordainetl 
by nature for living upon desert und sandy plains. 

Bchreber, and he was followed by Gmclin and others, 
appears to have been the first who characterised the genus 
Dinus. 

Mr. Gray iff Philotnphy, 1823) makes the 

biiidfp the fourth family of the Gliret, and thus characterises 
it: ciitting-tculh two in each jaw; grinders simple or cuin- 
]H)Uiid, rooted; cars nioderato; eyes large, prominent; 
clavicles distinct; fore feet short (used os hands); Kind feet 
tery long; tail long, hairy, used in leaping or walking; 
fur soft. And he tlius divides the family— 

+ 

Grinders comiraunil or rootless. 

1. Ptfdi'Slifiii. Pedestes2. Dipina. Dlpus, Sfhi-eh. 
Merioncs, p. Cuv., not Ulig. 

+ t 

Grinders simple, roots divided; legs nearly equal. 

3. Gcrbillus, Dam. 4. Myoxinn. Myoxiis, Gm. 3. 
Sciurina. Sciuropturus, P. Cuo. Pteromvs, Cuv. Mac- 
roxus, P. Cuv. Sciurus, Linn. Taraia, Jlhg. Tito latter 
genus very closely allied to Arctomina. 

Mr. Swainson IC/nttification r^f Quadrupedt) observes 
that the Jerboas {Diput) are remarkable for |tossessing the 
longest hind logs of any quadrupeds yot discovered, whilo 
iho foro legs are dispro^rtionally short; this structure Jiu 
romurks is seen also in tho Kangaroos, wbicii seem to be 
represented in miniature by tliesc little animals, whicb, * like 
their pouched prototypes, use the fore feet only os organs 
of roat upon the ground; for if they are (Vightened or wish 
to ]>roceu(l at n quick pace, they stand npun the hind 
legs only, and take prodigious leaps.’ That the tail is 
necessary tor tho cliiuiciU |>crformance of ihc.so feats, is 
proved by the fact that individuals deprived of their tails 
were unable to assume ibu croct position or to leap at all. 
The furo feet arc ein]iloycd in conveying food to the mouth, 
and aocm to be of little or no use as oignns of progression. 
Those tlmt wc have seen ahvo seemed to use their |>os(erior 
extremities only as organs of locomotion, and appeared tn 
walk on the tous of (hose extremities. Tliey are very bird- 
likc in sonio of their movements, and thero is something in 
their general appearance (liut would lead an imaginative 
mind to the fancy that they were birds suddenly trans- 
Ibrmcd to quadrii{)cds and were hanlly reconciled to thu 
change. l*arts of ibeir internal atructure, in the skeleton 
particularly, are bird-liko. 

Mr.Swainsoii says,‘lie bost-known species is tboGerbo, 
or Egyptian Jerboa (Dipus Bagitta), in which country it is 
very common. It lives in largo societies and constructs 
burrows under ground: it is shy and timid, nor can it be 
kept in confinement any considerable time. Of four typical 
species alreadv known, three inhabit the sandy deserts in 
tne heart of Asia, and the shores uf the Caspian; the rest 
have been separated as a su^enus, under the nama of Ger- 
bil(Ge^V/u«); but thoir distinctions are so very Slight that 
wo have not adopted the name. The genua Pmtet, repre¬ 
sented by the Cape Jerboa, clearly belongs to the somu 
group. America, which has no Jotboaa, nevertheless pre¬ 
sents us with their prototypes in the Jumping Mice of 
Canada (Merionet, Illig.).' 

The Jerboas have, in truth, prewnted considerable difll 
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cnltieB to tool<^8te, and the distinction of tho species is 
often not clearly made out Sonnini was one of tho first 
vho endeavoured (o dissipate the confusion which prevailed 
on tho subject He comes to the oonclusion that there 
exists but one variety of them in Egynt, wlwre they are 
multiplied without end. * In fact’ eays M. Sonnini, ‘ among 
all those which I have observed at difibrent times and in 
difierent places, 1 never remarked the least dissimilitude of 
cither form or colour.' His paper, M. Berthout va-n Ber- 
chem’s letter on the true nomenclature of tho Gerboise, and 
M. Sonnini'a reply to the same, will be found in the ‘ Travels’ 
of the latter in Upper and Lower Egypt That these Jer¬ 
boas were known to tho antients is evident. Her^otns 
(iv. 192) alludes to them as inhabiting Africa. Aristotle 
{HUt. Anim., vL 37) speaks of them as those Egyptian 
Rats which walk on two feet, because the hind feet are 
groat and the fore feet small. They are noticed by AiUaii 
(XV. 26), who quotes Theophrastus. The description of 
Tlieophrastua (Fr. xiv.) cannot be mistaken. Ho says 
that these rata have indeed fore feet, but do not walk 
upon them and uso (hem as hand*. Wlten they fi®o* 
he odds, they leap. They are clearly the Algyptii mures 
oF Pliny, who says * bipedos ambulant’ (x. 6fl), and 
Pennant gives an engraving of a gold coin with tho plant 
SilpA/um and one of these animaU representetl on it, and. 
says that theso symbols were used to denote the country of 
Cyreiio, wbero both were found. 

One of the best monographs of the genus Dipus is that of 
hf. Lichlonstoin: tho apevios ho gives aro numerous, auil it 
may be doubted whothor some of them are not varieties. A 
very elaborate memoir on tho Jerboas and Gerbilloa, by M. 
F. Cuvier, was read before the Zoological Society of London 
in 183fi, and is pui>iished, with beautiful illustrations, in the 
• Tmnsactibus' of that Society (vol. ii.X 

M. F, Cuvier couiTuen(5te this memoir with observing 
that his attention had been particularly directed to the Ho- 
tleuliit, with a view of arriving at a natural classification of 
the numorous species composing that order, among which 
considerable confusion had hitherto prevailed, particularly 
in the genera DijHU and IJerbillus, the relations of whicli 
to other allied groups hail been but very imperfectly under¬ 
stood ^ previous writers. The species include^ in the 

S onus mpu* had been formed by M. Lichtenstein into three 
ivisiont, which aro distiiiguishod by the absence and num¬ 
ber of rudimentary toee upon lUe hind feet. In tlio first 
section are placod thou with three toe*, all perfectly formed; 
in the second, those with four, one of which is rudimentarv; 
and ill tho third, those with five, two of these being rudi¬ 
mentary. M. Cuvivr states that ho is unaojuainted with 
the leoond division of M. Lichtenstein; but in the uxami- 
nation of tbo simios belonging to the first, in addition to 
the absence of rudimentary toes, he finds that they are 
alao distinguished from those of the third by tho form of tho 
tooth and the ostcological characters of uio head. Tlioso 
points of difference be considers of sufficient importonce to 
justify a distiuct genus fur the Jerboas with five toes, 
adopting the name AUKtaga, givon by Pallas to a species, 
as the common generic appellation. M. Cuvier remarks 
that the three princiiml toes of the Alaetagas, os well os 
tbo three only toes of tho Jerboas, are arlioulated to a 
single motaKwsol bone, and that the two rudimentary toes 
of tno flnt genua have each their inelstarsal bone; whence 
it results that the penultimate segment of the foot is eom- 
posod of three bones in the Alaetagas, and of one only in 
the Jerboas. Ihe ineUori of the Aiaetagas are simple, 
whilst those in the uj^w jaw of the Jerboas are divided 
longitudinally by a furrow. The molore of the latter genus 
are complicated in fbrm, and but little reavnblo those of the 
foratar They are four in number in the upper jaw, and 
three m the lower; but the first in the upper is a small 
nidinaeotary tooth, whieb probably diaappeart in aged indi¬ 
viduals. After a detailed account of the atmeturo of the 
grinding teaUi, M. Cuvier obaerres that the ganarel itruc- 
ture of the head of the Alaetam and Jerboas ii evidently 
the latDO, and is characterised by the lai^e site of tho 
oraDium» tho obortnoM of the muffle, and, abovd by 
the msgnitude of the suborWtal Jbramina. TTie oranium 
of the^doa is dtstinguisbed by its great breadth poateriorly, 
reeuUing from the enormous devek^raent of the tjmpanie 
bonoi wSiidi extends beyond the ocapital postenorly and 
laterally, es fbr as the sy^matic arch, iridph la by no means 
the case in the Alaetagas, where all the ooaaoui parts of the 
Mr are of moderate dimoniiom. Another differential oba- 


racter between the two genera is presented by the max illury 
arch, which circumscribes externally the suborbital foremino, 
anil which, in the Alaetagas, may ue said to bo linear, pre¬ 
senting avery limited surface for tlw attachment of muscles. 
He then notes a difference in the relative development of 
(ho jaws, the lower being comparatively much snorter iu 
the Alaetagas than in the Jerboas. Having described a 
new species of Alaetaga, a native of Barbary, under the 
name of Alaetaga artauHnit, M. F. Cuvier proceeds to 
consider the characters and affinities of the genera Ger- 
billus and Merioaes, and enters into a critical examinalion 
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of all tlie species roferred to that ^oup. To these he adds 
another siiecies, tbo habits of which no describes, ami to 
which he sives the name of UerbiUtu Burtoni. The 
spwici he includes are:—1. Gtrbillua Syii. 

Diput Gtrbilliu, Meiionet quadrimaculatut, Ehrenbcrg. 
‘J. GfrbiUiu pyramidum. Syu. Diptu rtyratnidum, Geoff.; 
Meriones robiutus, Riipp. 3. Gerbiliiu pygar^ui. Syii. 
Afnrionet Oerbillus, Rupp. 4. GerbiUim Jndieus. Syn. 
Diput Indieut, Uardwieko. 5. Gerbillat Africamtt. Syn. 
Merionet SchUgelH, Smuts; G. Afro, Gray. 6. Grrhillut 
brevicaudaiwt. 7. Gerbillut Otaria. 8. (Jerbitlut Burloni. 
Fur thu detaifetl descriptions of those, we must refer the 
reader to the ‘ Transactions of the Zoolo^oal Society.' in 
which will also be found M. F. Cuvier's views with regard 
to the affinities of tlie Gerbillat and Alactagas to the 
Jerboas, and which lead him to tho conclusion that the 
Gerbillas have a mucli nearer affinity to the Murids. 



Cnulnm and tisrUi nfOrl»lta> Burtonl 

a. akull. pruBl*: &,wiiie,BeeD tram above; t, Bauie, veaa Oou Itelow; 
tf.e, bxth or aoms. 



OwblUu Baitsol. 

Uabiil, <fe.—General Hardwicke gives the following 
interesting account of bis Diput Ir^euf.—' Hiese animals 
ve very numerous about eultivatea lands, and particularly 



KsvpUsa Jerboa (Dipos iKf^isUH. Htmfr. tad Khm,'\ 

destructive to wheat and bailey crops, of which they lay up 
considerable hoards in spacious burrows near thu scenes uf 
their plunder. They cut the culms of tho ripening cent 
just beneath tho cars, and convey them thus untiru to one 
cummon subterraneous repository, which, when filled, thuy 
carefully close, and do not open for use till supplies abrocul 
become distant and scarce. Grain of all kinds is tlic\ 
favourite food; but, in default of this, they have rccounv tu 
llio roots of grass and other vi getables. Abuut tliu close 
of <lay they issue from their burrows, and traverse tlic plains 
in all directions to a considerable distance: they run fust, 
but oflener leap, making hounds of four or five yards nC a 
time, carrying tho tail extended in a horizontal direction. 
When eating, they sit on their hind legs like a fUjuirrcI, 
holding thu food between their fure feel. They never 
appear by day, neither do they commit depredations wUhiu 
(lours. I have observed their mannen by night, in moon¬ 
light nights, taking my station on a plain, and remaining 
for some time with ns little motion os iwssiblc. I was soon 
.surrounded by hundreds at tho distance uf a few yards; 
but on rising from my seat, tbo whole disappeared in an 
instant, nor did they venture forth again fur ten minutes 
alter, and then with much caution and circumspection. 

*A tribe of low Hindus, called Kunjers, whose occupation 
is hunting, go in quest of these animals at proper seasons, 
to plunder their hoards of grain; and often, within tho 
space of twenty yards square, And os miiuli corn in tho ear 
as could be crammed into a coiumun bushel. They inhabit 
dry situations, and are often found nt the distaneo of sumo 
miles out of the reach of wator to drink. In coiiniicraent 
this animal soon becomes reconciled to its situation, and 
docile; sleeps much in tho dav. but when awake feeds as 
freely os by night. Tbo llinctus above inenlioued esteem 
them good and nutritious food.' {Linn. Trant., vol. viii.) 

In Concluding this sketch, which wc hope will he found 
to contain the leading information on the subjuci oi tho 
Jerboidtf.tio must not omit to mention Mr. Ogiiby's notico 
of the discovery of a true Jerboa on the ceiitnil downs of 
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Australia, by Sir Thomas Mitchell, an event, as Mr. Ogilby 
justly says, of no smsll interest to the scientific zoologist 
who occupies himself with the important question of the 
Beograplueal distribution of animals * Thu arid dosurts of 
Asia and Africa, the solitary steppes of Southern Siberia, 
and the boundless prairies of America, have been long 
known to bo inbabitra by numerous species belonging to 
this or the closely allied gonus of GertrilUs; in short, 
wherever extensive and open plains were found to, exist, 
wlielber in the Old World or in the Now, there likewise 
wore found tliese little two*legged rals, hopping along or 
running with great velocity upon their hind legs, and u]i' 
pcaring as if nature had expressly intended them to occupy 
such a situation. Australia alono was believed to form uti 
exception to the general rule in this instance, as in so many 
others. Who will undertaku to say that tiio progress of 
(liscdvory may not destroy its anomalous cliuracier in many 
other instances, os it has done in this?' (Linn. Tram., 
vol. xviii.) Mr. Ogilby then proceeds to name this species 
Diinu Miteiufllii, after its meritorious discoverer, and gives 
adotailod description of the species, for winch we refer to 
the vol. of the * Linnean Transactions' last above' quoted. 
The animal was found on the reedy plains near the junction 
of tlio Murray and the Murrunibidgec, on the nortlicru 
boundaries of Australia Felix. The cut is taken from the 
figure in Sir T. Mitchell’s account of ' Three Exraditions 
into the Interior of Kastem Australia.' Sir T. Mitchell 
stales that its fore and hind legs resembled in proportion 
those of tho Kangaroo; and it used the latter by loapiiig on 
its hind quarters iu thu same niaiiiivr. It was nut uiuch 
larger than a common fleld*inouse, but the tail was longer 
in proportion even than that of a Kangaroo, and terminated 
in a hairy brush about two inches long. 



Here we may perliaps notice that Mr. Ogilby. tn the same 
paper as that wliurciii ho describes D. Milcfictlii, charac¬ 
terises another new genus of Australian Rodents, which be 
thinks most probably belongs to the extensive and compli¬ 
cated family of the Siurida. In some of the characlors the 

S inus very much resembles the Campsgnols (Arvicola) and 
erbillet (Meriontt), to the latter of which genera Mr. 
Ogilby soys that Conilurui is muru particularly related by 
Ae length and development of the )>ostcrIor membon. 
Meriones. (III., F. Cpv.) 

Getmrie CAorac/er.—Differing fVom tho other Rats with 
long feet in Uio form of its molars, which are composite. 

2 4 — 4 

Denial Formula:—-Incisors molars 5 —rss 18 . 

, Exsiuplo, Merionet habradoriua; Lubrador Jumping 
Moun. 

DesctwA'on,—Back and upper ports of the head dark 



Tcolh of Mrrioun. (F. Cuv.) 

liver-brown mixed with brownish-yellow; sides brownish- 
yellow slightly sprinkled with block; margin of the mouth, 
chin, throat, and all the lower parts of the body white; yel¬ 
lowish-brown of the sides joining the white of the belly by 
a straight line extending between the fore and hind extre¬ 
mities. Fur not se long or so fine as tliat of ihecuminun or 
meadow mice. Total length nine inches nine lines, of which 
the tail measures five inches threti lines; this last tapers 
slightly, is scaly, uiid thinly set with sliurt hairs. 

Dr. Rieliardsen, from whuso I'liMRa Bareali-Amprii'aua 
the above description is abridged, states that in some spe¬ 
cimens the yellowish-brow'u colour oconpies as much space 
as tho darker colour of the back; in others the latter eii- 
ctoaches so much on the sides as to leave merely a narrow 
yellowish lino next the white; whilst in autuiun specimens, 
where tho animal has just acquired a new coat of fur, tho 
dark colour uf the back adjoins the white of the belly. 

This appears to be tho Labrtuinr Rai of Pennant; Get- 
billm Huatoniu! of Rallnotqno-Sroallz; Mu» Labradoriut 
of Subiiio; GerbiUuM Ldjraduriua of Ilurluu; J^ibradf/r 
Jumping Mnute of Godman; and Kalteithii lcui>er) of (lio 
Chepowyan Indians. 

Dr. Richardson remarks that Pennant, in his ‘Arctic 
Zoology,' first described a specimAi of this animal, sont 
from Hudson 8 Bay by Mr. (Graham, to the iniiscuui of tho 
Royal Society. Afterwards, in tlie third edition of liis 
* History of Quadrupeds,’ ho is inclined to consider it as 
identical with Uiu mut hngipet of Pallas (the DipU9 meri- 
dimus of Gmclin). an inhabitant of the warm sandy de¬ 
serts bordering on the Caspian Sea. This opinion, wliicli, 
in the opiiitoii of the Doctor, can scarcely be correct, was, 
ho su^, formed from an imperfect inspocliun of the Hud¬ 
son’s Bay specimen whilst it was suspended in spirits, and 
is opposed by differences in colour and other characters 
which he himself points out From Pennant’s lime until 
Mr. Sabine describe an individual brouglit fiom Cumber¬ 
land House, on Captaiu Franklin's first jouraoy, the 
brador Jumping 3fou»e docs nut, continues Dr. Richardson, 
appear to have attracted tho notko of naturalists. Pennant, 
ho observes, moutiooi a wllow lateral line in his specimen, 
which did not exist in toe one Mr. Sabine described, but 
this diiTerence Dr. Riehordm attributes solely to the season 
in which they were procure. Hr. Sabine’s specimen, bo 
remarks, was mutilated in the tail, an accident veiv com¬ 
mon to the whole family of raU; and Pennant, undsr the 
name of Canadit Jirbmd Rit, and Colonel Davies, undor 
that of Diput Caaad«nti$. describes another Jumping 
Mouse, which seems to dUTec f^om this in having oars 
shorter than the fur, but in other rospects to be very similar 
to it. 

After further observing thst the GerAi//uf Canadeniit 
of Dr. Godman agrees in description with Rtfinesque- 
Smaltz’s GerbiUm torieinut (Desm.), but has larger ears 
(ban the Canada Rat of Pennant, and that a apeeimen in 
the Philadelphia museum, describe by Dr. Harlan under 
ibo name of Gerbillus Cunadensit, appears to be entirely 
similui to the J«brador spccios, Dr. nichardson concludes 
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t>}r reinuklng tbal it ii evident that the J umping Mice in¬ 
habiting diffjrent dittricu of America require to be com¬ 
pared with each other before the true Dumber of species 
and their geomphical distribution can be ascertained. 

Loeaiity.-J^ommon in the Fur Countries as far north cs 
Great Slave Lake, and perhaps farther; but Dr. Richard¬ 
son was not abla-to gain any precise information respecting 
its habits. 



Pedetes (Ill.; Helamyt, F. Cuv.) 

Gmeric Character .—Head latge, tialtish, muzzle thick, 
ears long. Anterior oxtromities with live toes armed with 
very long claws; posterior extremities very long, four>tu^ 
Tail long and very bushy. Four pectoral iuamina>. Molars 
simplo, with two laminte. 


i 4 — 4 

Dental Formula:—Incisors^; molars ^—J=20. 


Example, Pedrtee Capentit. 

Dfffcri'^'on.—Ilright yvllowisb-tawny above, variod with 
bltickish; white below, with a lino of tUo same colour in the 
fold of the groins; lo's brown, tail reddish above at its 
origiu, grey below, and black at the tip. Length from nose 
u> Mil about one foot two inches; of the tail, neur fifteen; of 
tho ears, three. 



ftdtWi CiriiMhi 

P. n. No: 976. 




I Tinrth of KslupTa. 

Tliis » the Grand Gerbo of Allamand, Spring-Hat or 
Jurnfnng Hare of tho Dutch, Aerdmannelje of tho Uolten- 
tots, Diput Coffer of Zimmerman, Schreber, and Gmelin. 

Locality, ifubitt, —Cape of Good Hope, where it 
sleeps during the day, going forth by night, and leaping 
twenty or thirty feet at a bound. It eaU sitting nearly up> 

' right, with the hind legs extended horicontall;', and using 
the small foro-fevt to bring the food to its mouth. It is a 
very strong animal, and with these same fore-feet, which are 
admirably formed for digging, burrows so expeditiously as 
nuickly to hide itself. It sleeps in a sitting position, placing 
tuo head between the legs, and bolding its cars over its 
eyes with its fore-legs. 

Tail moderate or ehort. Sand and Mile Halt. 

Poxichetl. 

The genera Saccophorut, Kubl; Pteudottoma, Say; 
Geamyt and DMottotna of Raflnesquo; Atcomye of 
Lichtenstein ; anci Saeeomyt of F. Cuvier, are given by Dr. 
Fischer es synonymous; and indeed the distinctions, except 
perhaps in the case of Geomyi and i>i';;fo<tonia, do not 
appear to be lufiioiently marked to warrent their separation. 

Dr. Ricbardion remarks that M. Rafiuesqu^Smalti, in 
1817, founded hii nnus Oeomw on the hamster of Oeo^ia 
iGetmyt piiutls), aescribed by Mitchell, Anderson, Mearee, 
and otoors, and referred to it, os a second species, the Canada 
pouched Rat (Afue burtariut of Shaw). Under another 
genua, Dipiottoma,ho arranged some Louisiana or Miaaouri 
animals, known to the Canadian voyagers by the appollaliou 
of gauffnt, and remarkable for th^ large cbeek-pouchoa, 
whmh open fiirwarda exterior to the moulu and ineiaoro, to 
which they form a kind of hood. Theae two genera, ob- 
aervea the Doctor, have been adopted by few naturaliata; 
and tho American ayitemalic writera have either overlooked 
M. Raflneaqiie’a apecica entirely, or referred tliem all toJIfua 
burtariut. In the latter caao. Dr. Richardson says, they 
arc undoubtedly wrong, for there are at least six or seven 
dislirict species belonging to one or other of these nnera, 
which inhabit America, and ha thiuka that both Ueomye 
and Diphttoma will eventually prove to be good genera* 
the Sand-rate belonging to the former having cheek- 
pouches, which arc filled ftom within the mouth, and the 
gauffret or camat-ratt of the latter genus having their 
choek-ponches exterior to the month, and entirely uneon- 
nected with its cavity. Dr. Richardson had no opportunity 
of examining Geamyt pinetit, the type of the genua, but he 
had inapectttd an unueacrib^ apMies from Cadadanwa 
and another {.Geamyt Douglatit) from the banka of the 
Columbia; from there two Dr. Richardsoo'acharaotera of 
the genua were drawn up. With regard to the Canada 
pw^d Rat, great doubt, he obaervea, atill exiaU aa to 
whether it belongs properly to Geomut or to THpl o t t oma. 
Judgingj'rom the description of Dr. Snaw and the Agon in 
'Linii. Trena.’ (vol. v., ul. 8), Dr. Riehardaou baa-Uttle 
doubt of the elmk-pouonea opening into tho mouth, and 
of their being precisely similar in form and hidctiona to tho 
cheek-pouches of tho Sam^ratt; but he states ^t bs was 
told, on good authority, that the ideutical specimen de¬ 
scribed by Shaw (whicb, at tbs sale of Bnlloek’s musetttaH 
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ptwed into the hand* of M. Temminck) U( in fbet, timilar 
to the gaufirM, io having cheek-pouches that open exte¬ 
riorly, and that eostequently Major Daviea’s drawing repre- 
■ented them in an unnatural and inverted position. Mr. 


(^rgia hamster as belonging to the same genus, without | 
giving any fhrther account of its characters than merely 
quoting ijr. Barton’s remark of ita being only half the size 
of the Miaeouri one. His account of tno dentition of the 


of the Missouri one. His account of tho dentition of the 
Missouri observes Dr. Richordson in conclusion, 

correaponu, os ftr as it goes, pretty closelv with that of the 
Columbia Qtomyt. Dr. Hanan and Dr. Godman refer the 
Georgia, Canada, and Missouri animals to one spccios. 
(.Ritma BonaM-Americasa.'i 

The following is the dental formula of Geomys given by 
Dr. Rkbanbon 

Incisors, canines, gnnders, = 20, 

and below is given the skull and teeth of the genus (Irom 
the same authority. • 







AAA 



SkaUaBStMOiolOeowra (UUhudwa) 
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Teetb of Saeromys. enUwgod. (P. Car.) 

middle arc larger than the rest, and the interior one it 
Bcarco visible: the teeth arc extremely strong, particularly 
the lower pair, which arc much longer than tho upper; the 
ears uro vc^ small. This species is describe«l in the 6th 
vol. of tho Tram, t^f TAmu Soc, but I must observe, that, 

' by some oversight in tho conduct of tho figure there given, 

! tile claws on the fore-feet arc represented us only three in 
number, and arc somewliat too long, weak, and curved; the 
engraving in the present plate is a more faithful represen¬ 
tation, and is accompanied by an outline of the head, in its 
natural sizo, as viewed in front, in order to sliow the teeth 
and cheek-pouchos. The manners of this species arc at pre¬ 
sent unknown, but it may bo concluded that it lays in a 
slock of provisions, either for autumnal or winter food. Tiie 
pouches of tho individual specimen above deseribod. whon 
first brought to Governor Prescol, were filled with a kind of 
earthy substance: it is therefore not improbablo that tho 
Indiana who caught the animal might have stuffed them 
thus, in order to preserve them in their utmost extent.’ 

fe. 


The dental formula of M. F. Cuvier’s genus Saccomya 
is;— 

Incisors, molsra, ^ * 20, and the following out 

js taken from his figure of the dentition. 

The following is Dr. Shaw’s description of Ji«l burta- 

‘ Ash-coloured rat, with short nearly naked toil, Muched 
obeeks, and the claws of the foro-fest very largo and formed 
for burrowing.’ _ , 

- dlus bnrsarioa, imu. TVo?#., vol.v., p. 227, ph 8.) 

‘This, whioh is a specios but lately discovered, seems to be 
the most romarkifole of all the pouched rato for the nropw- 
tional sixa of the reoeptaelee. It is a native of Canada, and 
the individual here figured wu taken by some Indians in 
Ibe year 1798, and afterwards pfesenled to the lady of Go¬ 
vernor Prescot. It is about the sise of a brown or Norway 
rat, and is (ff a pale greyiih-b'rown colour, rather lighter 
beneath: the length to the tod is about nine inches, and 
that of the tail, which is but slightly covered with heirs, 
•bout two incbM: the legs are sboit; the fore-feet strong, 
•nd well adapted for buirowing in the ground, having ftve 
daws, of which the three middle ones are very and 
long, the interior uuob smaller, and the exterior very 
nulL with a lame tuberole or elbow beneath it. The claws 



emaU. with a lame tuberole* elbow beneath it. Tbeolaws »u tveneor*; * inonee lu lines, i^neea-poueim lero 

poSd jdad'fM are comparatively very smell, but the two | much resembling Uie thumb of a lady s glovo in form end 
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, lis^ and hannag down by the aides of tho head. The spe* 
' cimen was a female, and was taken in her nest with throe 
young ones, near the mouth of the CelumbiEi, by Mr. 
Douglas. When it cams into the liands of Dr. Richardaon, 
the fur had mostly bllen oIT, but tlie speciiDun was in other 
rospects Mrfeot, and what was wanting to the description 
Was supplied from Douglas’s notes. Tlte state of ussiflua' 
tionof the skull showed the animal to be an old one. Doug¬ 
las informed Dr. Richardson that the outside of the pouches 
was cold to the touch, even when the animal was alive, and 
that on the inside thoy were lined with small, orbicular, 
indurated glands, more numotuuA near the opening into 
the mouth. When full, the pouches bad an ^long fbrm, 
and when empty, thoy were corrugated or retracted to ouo- 
> third of their length; but, it is added, they are never in¬ 
verted so as to produce the hood-like form of tho pouch of a 
Dipiottoma, When in the act of emptymgits pouches, tho 
animal sits on its hams liku a Marmot or squirrel, and 
s<iHoo 2 os his tacks against the breast with his chin and fore- 
paws, (Fauna Dorenli-Anuricana.) 

Habits, df«.—Dr. Richardson states that these littlo sand- 
rals are numerous in thu noighliuurhoodof Fort Vancouver, 
wliere they inhabit the declivities of low hills, and burrow 
in the sandy soil. Thoy food on acorns, nuts (eorytiu ros- 
trata), and gras-s and rominil groat havoc in tho potato- 
fields adjoimng the Fort, not only by devouring tbe potatoes 
on the si>ot, but by carrying ulT large quantities of them in 
ihotr pouches. 

Tbo foUuwmg figure is copied from Dr. Ricbardsoii’s Dt- 
filostomu 9 bulbivorwn. 











O^oilosta bnlUvamn. 

Hot Pouched. 

Aplodontia. (Richardson.) 

Generic Character.—Weed largo, depressed; cars short 
and round; no cheek pouches. Feet five-toed, with large, 
strong, and compressed claws. Tail very small and con¬ 
cealed by the Air. First molar in upper jaw small, cylin¬ 
drical, and pointed, placed within the anterior comer of the 
second one, and existing in the adult. ' 
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Dental FormulaIncisors, ^ i molars, -—^ = 22. 

Example, Aplodontia leporine. 

Description .—Head large; nose thick and obtuse, co¬ 
vered with a dense coat or short Air; eye very small; car 
resembling the human in fbrm. Body short, thick, and 
rabbit-like. Len very short, and covered down to the wrists 
and heris with Air similar to that on tbo body; a little above 
tho wrist joint, on tho inner sifc. is a small tuft of stiff 
white hairs. FW like that of a rabbit out of seeson, amber 
and ehesnut-brown above; greyish orclov^brown beneath; 
lips whitish; a rather Urge spot of pure white on the throat; 
some white hairs disperiM tbrougn the fur. Tail slender, 
cylindrical, hardly half an inch long. 

Dr. Richardson gives the following os tho synonyms of 
this animalLewis and Clark; Anisonmf 

S /a, Roilncsque-Smalu, Dcstn.; Arctomys rufa, Harlan; 

iirmof, No. 1 7. Hudson's Bay Museum; and he suys that 
amongst Mr. Douglas’s specimens there was a young one, 
with more white hairs intM'spersed through its Air, and 
■otae differences in the form of its skull, which seem to 
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Skoll, tr«Ui. ud pM>* of AfiodeaUih 


1, anlrrinrliair uT skBlI, iriih knrvr >«ir. ptoSla; S. aiitcrlor tuireTiksU, 

•...•n Imm hoUnv; a tlio p*«n rivBi abvr*; 4. Iritb itfSteOB- 

ilyln bH>ken.iiivn nomatioTei t, Dppar eoUr tsstb| 6, *, fen^Mt, uypsr 
HurfHca: S, mis vt lilud StoL 

point it out as a second species. but the specimen was not 
sudicicnfly perfect to enable Dr. Richardson to give its cha¬ 
racters as a distinct species, though he hss little doubt of its 
being so. The Doctor adds, tliat since the account of the 
gonuB was published in the ' Zoolegicel Journal' (vol. iv.X 
Mr. Douglas had placed in his han« an Indian blanket or 
rube formed by sewing the skins of the Setoillel together. 
Tho robe contained twenty-seven skins, which bad bwn se¬ 
lected when tho fur was in prime order. In all of them the 
long hairs were so numerous as to hide the wool or down at 
their rooU, and their points had a very high lustre. The 
gonersl colour of the surface of the fur was between cbesnut 
and umber-brown, lighter, and with more lustre on tbo' 
sides. Some of the skins, which were in the best order, 
had tho long hairs on the back of the bead and between 
the shoulders almost black. Dr. Richardson observes Air- 
thcr, that it is probable that there were the skins of two 
species of Seaellels in the robe, and that one of them wants 
tlio white mark on the throat. The down of all the skins 
of the robo had a shiningblackisb grey colour. 

Habits.—These animalii live in small societies, in burrows, 
and feed on vegetable substances. 

Noigbbourliood of tbo Columbia river, most 
abundant near the great falls and rapids. 

Mr. Gray makes tho Aspalaeidce the flAh family of the 
Glires, wiln the following character:—• 

Cutting teeth two in each jaw, lower chisel or awl shaped, 
often very much exposed; grinders compound or simple, 
rarely rootless; can and eyes oAen very sipall, sometimes 
hid; clavicles strong; limbs proportionate; tail none, or 
hairy, oylindrical; fur very soft. He thus subdivides It into 
five Bubfiimilies. 

t 1. Aspalaoina. Orycterus, F. Cue. Bathyergus^ Bf. 
Aspalax, Oliv. 2. Lemnina. (Lemmina?) Anioola, Zo- 
eip. Sigmodon. Sap. Neotoma. Say. Lemnus(Lemmus), 
Lin. 14 3. Crieetina. Cricetus, La^ 4. Pseudostomim. 
Psoudostoma, Say. Diplostoma and Goomys, Fqfin. fi. 
Arctomina. Arctomys, Gmet. Spermopbilua, F. Cm. 

Dr. Fischer thinks that Cretzehmar’s jranus Fsammomyt 
should be placed before Aspalax. (See Riippel, Zoot. Atf.). 
Frammomp* obesus, on which the genus is founded, 
lives gregariously in the sandy deseita of Alexandria, foim- 
ing multifarious burrows, and is a noeturoal and root-eating 
animal, witliout cheek-pouches, 

Aspalax (Oliv. and others; Spafox,Guld.,llL,andoUien.> 
Generic Character of Asjudax.—Kuxtle obtuse, Xyee 
rudimentary, and bidden under the skin. Bars obU, or 
mere obsolete margins of the auditory passage. Bod? thick 
and cylindrical. Feet short, pentodMtyle, with nlcular 
claws,* proper for digging. Tail null or very short. Ifo- 
lers simple. 
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I>mtil%RnuU:»'lDeUon,^; molars,s IG. 
Bxampla, Atpalax tf/phltu. 

i)aaenprtim.—Ilcail broadarthan Uw body, no aperture 
tot tbe rudimenltry eyes, wbicb, no bigger than poppy¬ 
seeds, are hid beneath the skin; no oaternal ears; end of 
the nose covered with a thick akin, nostrils very remote, 
and placed below; limbs very short, toes sepaiated, except 
a thin membrane M the base, claws short j hair or fur short, 
thick, and very soft, dusky at the bottom and cinereous srey 
at the tin, apace about the note and above the mouth white. 
Lenmh between 7 and 8 inches. 

This is supposed by some to be tho d'rrdXaC of Aristotle 
{Hitt. Anim.^ i. 9, and iv. 8). It is evident, from both the 
passages quoted, that he had accurately examined that part 
of the animal where the eye should be, end the result of 
his examination clearly agrees with the condition of those 

a rts in Uie AtptUax of the moderns ; but it must not be 
■gotten that those and other passages will equally apply to 
a second apeciea of Mole (TU/u), now named TVitpa eaea, 
which inhabita Europe, and in which the eyelids are closed, 
whilst in the common species they are open. It appears to 
be the Sp^ax t^pMu* of lIHger; Asjxuar tyjMut of J>es- 
maroat; Afus fwA/ut of Pallas andothen; Marinota tyjAlua 
of Blumenbach; Georychut fypA/ur of Lesson; X\w Zemni 
of Raactynski; the Slmz of Gmeliu; the PodtAian Miinnol 
of Pennant; and the Blind Bat of Shaw. 

Habitt, 4 ^.—This species, which the RussiRns name 
Slepfs, or the blind, and the Cossacks ^ccAor Nomnn, 
signifying tho same dofoct, burrowa cxtcnsivuly benea'h the 
turf, dnving at intervals lateral passages in its search for 
roots, particularly that of tha bulbous CheernphyUum. 
Optinings to the aurface occur at distances of some yards 
from each other, and there the earth is raised into hillocks, 
sometimes of two yards in circumference, and of consider- 
ablu height. It works stoutly and rapidly, and on tho 
approach of an enemy instantly diga a perpendicular bur¬ 
row. Though it cannot see, it lifts ita bean in a menacing 
attitude towards its assailant, and, when irritated, snorts 
and KUaahes ita teeth, but emits no cry: its bite is very 
severe. In the morning it often quits ita hole, and during 
the aoason of love basks in the sun with tho female. U is 
worthy of notice that there runs a superstition in the 
Ukraine that the band which has sufTorated one of these 
animali is gifted with the virtue of curing the king'i evil 
(u it it still called), in the same way that it was supposed 
to vanish before the royal touch of tlio Stuarts in this 
country. 

Xoeu/tfy.—The southern parts of Russia, from Poland to 
the Volga, but not to the east of that river; common from 
tho Sysran to tho Sarpa; frequent along the Don, oven to 
ita origin, and about the town of Rtesx, but not in the 
sandy pkrts. 


AsfolBX trvlilai. 

Bathyergos (Bnnts; Oryefertif, F. Cuv.) 

II. T. Cuvier oasignt to Bathytrgut only three molars in 
whibt to Oryctorw he assigns mur. 
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raent, would bo:—Incisorsmolars —m 18; aai 
C 4.-4 

ofthesecond,incisors^: molars *^^—80. 





Teeth et Orrelrin*. (F. Coeler.) 

Dr. Fischer quotes Professor Kaiip for the opinion that 
the Balhyergua Carentit of Brants {Cape Bat of Shaw 
and Pennant) and Italkyergue maritimua of Brants {Cuaet 
Rat of Shaw, Orycteru* maritimm of F. Cuvier) are iden¬ 
tical,tho former ^ing the animal in a compamlively eaily 
stage of life. Thu latter is the Ziwd Moll of the Dutch 
Him Kauic-liotcba of the Hottentots: it ia of a reddish grey 
or asli-colimr above, and hoary beneath. Length from lip 
of niurzic to origin of tail, t foot 1} inch; of tail without 
tho hair, I inch 1 line; of the pencil of hairs, 10 liiius. 
There is a variety all white. 

Lneality and Habita .—^The sand-flats of the Cape of Good 
Hope, wherein it burrows in groat numbers. In every part 
of thoBc flats Mr, Rurchcll observed innumerable mole- 
hills, and his foot often sunk into their galleries: for this 
reason, he remarks, it is very unpleasant, if nut dangerous, 
to ride on horseback in such places, as persons nrt liable to 
be thrown by tho feet of their horses unexpectedly sinking 
into these holes. 






CoMlBaL 

The following genera are placed by Mr. Swsinson among 
the Squirrels, and, indeed, there ia much about them to 
indicale a near approach to that family of Rodents, 

Hnl Pouefred. 

Arctemyf. (Gmelin.) 

Generic Charae*er.r~HexkA and eyes large; ears short; 
body Btoiit; furo feet with four toes and an obsolete thumb, 
hind feel five-toed. Tad short. Upper turfaee of molars 
ridged and tuberculous. 
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Dental Formula:—Incisors 

*A 


molars 


Examples, Arctomyt Afiimofa, Schreb., and Aretomyt 
Empetra, Schreb.: tiie latter as an example of the Ame- 
rioan Marmots. 

Aretomyt Marmola. —^I'hU is tbe MutAlpinut of Gotner 


Jha Deatti ftmulia M t^ first, aeoording to this state* I and others; Mm Marmota of Linnmus and olhvrt; - Glia 
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Marmota of Kleio; Mvmota Aljdnaot Blumonboch; Mar- 
matte of Buffbn; MurmeflMer of Kromor tnd of Moyer; 
end A/penimirmelMer of ^hrtnk. 

Detertption.^Ch9t}u Um; e«n rouii<t and •bor^ hid 
in the Au; body itout; beu tod upper parts brownish uh 
mingled vitli laWny; legs and under mrts reddish; tail 
rather full; length (h>m nose to tail, aMut 16 inches; of 
the tail, 6. 

Nabite, Loeaii^, This well-known apeeiea is found 
in the Alps and Pyrenees, even, it is said, on the summits 
of those mountain-chaina They lire in little societies, feed¬ 
ing on roots and vegetables, and oooasionallv on insects. 
Tbuir holes are fermed in the ground, genendly with throe 
chambers in the shape of a Y> with two entrancos. These 
apartments are oomforldbly lined with moss and bay, and 
to them the Marmots retiro about Michaelmas, having 
■topped up the entrances with earth, tl^ to dose away the 
inclement months, till the warm suna and showers of April 
arouse them IVum their torpidity to parlako of the renewed 
vegetation. From five tu a dosen are said to he lodged in a 
chamber. They lift their food to their mouths with their 
fore feet, cat it sitting, and will walk on their hind-fool. 
When on tlieir feed a sentinel U placed to watch, and 
on the approach of danger hU wliutle drives them in¬ 
stantly to their subterranean rotroats. l^ey are playful 
creatures, but when angry or before a storm pierce thu cur 
with their shrill whistle. Tliough they soon become 
tamo, and will eat almost anything, they bite very hard 
when offended. Milk pleases them greatly, and they lop it 
with satisfactory murmurs. Tlicy become fat, and are somo- 
tiihes oaten; but they aro taken by the Savoyards and 
others princirally that they may be exhibited by those 
itinerants. The number of young at a birth ia geiierally 
three or four. 



Arelomyt EmMtra.—-Hoary above, mixed with black, and 
bright brown shilling through; reddish orange beneath; 
lievl and feet blackish brown; cheeks whitish; eon flst. 
round, moderate; tail about half the len^h of the body, 
black at the tip. Length of head and bo^, ftom 17 to 20 
inohes; of tsii (vertebrse), 5^ inebea. 

This is the Qaebec Marm/tt of Pennant and Oodman; 
the Cnmman Marmot of Lsngsdorff; the 'melfitoodPadger 
of the Hudson’s Bsv residents; the Sifflettr of the French 
Canadians, who appfv the same name to the otiwr species 
of Marmot and to tfie Badgerl Tarba^m of the Rusaisn 
rosidents on Kodiak ?; IVeenutk of the Crees; Kiith-M/m- 
Konay of tha Chepewyant; Miu Bmpetrm of Pallas; and 
Arrtotrp* Bwmira of Sabine and othera. 

LoeJity, Habit*, —Dr. Riehardson, who gives tbe 
above aynonyms, atates that the Qtiebeo Harmot inhabits 
the woody distriets ftem Canada to list. 61 *, and perhaps still 
fkrther north. Be says that it sppears to be a solHary 
animal, inhabits burrows in the eirt\ but ascends bushes 
and trees, probably in seareb of buds and other vegetable 
jnduetionsion'whieb itfeeds. Mr. Dcumoiond kflted two, 
oDoon BMBe low bu^Mi) and tbe ottwr oa tbebraneh of a 


treo. According to Mr. Oraham it burrows perpendicularly, 
xeleeting dry spots at some distance from the eoesm^d 
feeding on tbe coarse grass which it gathers on the riyep- 
sidea The Indisiis capture it by pouring water intw ita 
holes. Ibe flesh is considered dsticate when the aninuil is 
fat. The fur is valueless. U much resembles the Hobae of 
Poland in furiB and general appeanneo. (Ahiki Hor^i- 
Amerieana.) Pennant says, ‘ Mr. Brooks had one alive a 
few years ago; it wu verv tame, and made a hiMing 
noise.' 



QorbM Nsrmet 

N.B. This sjiocies has a alight folding of the lining of 
tbe mouth, ioming tbe rudiment of a cheek-pouch. 
(Richardson.) 

Pouched. 

Spermophilus. (F. Cuvier.) 

Dental Formula as in Arelompt. the molars are narrow. 
Cheeks with large pouches. Toes narrow and ftee. Heel 
covered with hair, hind toes naked. 

Example. Areinmpt (^permopAi'ftM) Parryi. 

Deecriplinn.—Ean very short, body thickly spotted alwve 
with wliito on a grey or black ground, pa}e rust-culoured 
beneath, face cheHtnut-coloured, the tail one-third longer 
thou tbe iiind feet, stretched out flat, black at the ex¬ 
tremity, with a narrow white margin, rust-coloured be- 
neslh; length of head and body S iuehes 6 lines, of tail 
(vertebriD) 1 inch 6 lines. 

This, according to Ur. Ricbardron, who first named the 
species, is the Ground Squirrel of Heamo; thn Quebte 
Marmot of Forster; the Seek-Seek of the Esquimaux; the 
ThfM-thiay (Rock Badger) of the Chepewyans; and the 
Aretomu* Alvina of Parry’s' Second Voyage.' 

Locality, Habit*, The Doctor informs us that this 
Spormopliile inhabits Uio barren grounds skirting ttm spa- 
coast ftom Churcbill in Hudson's Bay round by Melville 
Peninsula, and the whole northom extremity of the con¬ 
tinent to Behring’s Straits, where specimens precisely 
similar were procured by Captain Beecliey. It is abundant 
in the noiRlihourhood of Fori Enter|iriHe. near the southern 
verge of the Barren Grounds, in lat. 66*, and is also plen¬ 
tiful on Cape Parry, one of the most northern parts of the 
continent. It is found generally in stony districts, but 
seems to delight chiefly in sandy hillocks amongst rocks, 
where burrows, inhabited by different individuaLh may bo 
often observed crowded together. One of tbe society ia 
generally observed sitting erect on the summit of al^imk. 
whilst tbo others are feeding in the neighbourhood. ' IJpen 
the approoeh of danger, he gives tha alarm, and ll^ 
Btantly hurry to their holea. remaining however e^t^bg 
at tbeentranee until the advance uf the enem^ oblige them 
to retire to the bottom. When their retreat la eut aw, (bey 
berame much terrified, and, seeking shelter ih the first 
crevice, they not unfrequenUy eueoeed only in biding the 
hoed and fbro part of the'body. whilst the projecting tail 
as is usual with them under the influenee of terror, spread 
out flat on the reek. Their erjr, in this season of diitriN^ 
strongly resembles (be loud alann of the Hudson's Ba^. 
^uirrel, and is not very unlike the sound of a walchiivan a' 
rattle. The Esquimaux Bame is en attempt (o.e£presa thik 
sound. Heame states that they are easily tamed, and've^ 
cleanly and plavfttl when domeatieated. They nevec aame 
abrood during tho winter. Their food aspeara to be entirely 
vegetable; theirpodebeabeinggeaeialtyfilled.MBordingto 
the season, with tender sboota of berbeceoim {agata, bmim 
of the alpine arbutus, and of other tnfiiof dmH fl>* 
aeedaof gnisaa and kguaiaona flaM>. lliey 
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The genua Aulacodtu of Temminck is placed by Dr. 
Fiicher between Diput and Aretomyt. 

Mr. 'Waterbouae, in hia interealing ' Obsoivaliona ou the 
i^octm^ with a view to (loint out the groupa, om indicated 
by the atraetura of the Cranio, in (hia order of Mammals' 
{Uag. NaL Hut., 1839), Matca the following aa the prin- 
oipal genera of hia suction lUtirina: Sdurut, ArctomyK, 
mjfveut, Diput, Mut, Anienla, Oeomys. and Castor. The 
phneipa} genera in the section Hyttricina arc, acrarding to 
the aane antbor, Balhytrgun, Poephttgomys, Oetotion, 
Abfoeoma, MyopoUanut, Capromy*, Erhimyt, Aulacodua, 
JbuMs, iXoMsroetd, Chinemtla. and Hydrochttru*. 

IB ^e'Zoomgy of H.M.S.Beagle' (Sept., 18 . 111 ). Mr. 
Waterhousa says that he has been induced, by the dilTer- 
enoea there pointed out in the molar teeth of the two groups, 
to acberate the South American Mice from those of the Old 
Wq^ or rather from that group of wltich Mut decumunm 
may be tecaided aa the type, and to place them, together 
wra mh North American apeciea aa agree with them in 
dentition, in a new genua bearing the name of Hrtperomyt. 
MriW aterbonse will not venture to aay whoiber this group 
he Msflned to the western hemiaphere or not; but he tltinks 
that he may safely aflm that that portion of the globe is 
their chief metropolis. In the species of Hitsprmmys, he 
obMrvea,the rouar teeth are always rooted i'Hiid in the 
fora of the skull and lower jaw they agreo with thu Muriifc, 
and do not present the characters pointed out by him as 
diatiafuialiiiit the Arvieolida; and, as regards the craiuum 
■jid lowat jaw. it is only in the genua Heatoma that tiny 


approadi it evinced, |n bit opioick Under the fkmily 
Octodontida he placea the ^era Chnomyt, Hitphagomyt, 
OetodoH, and Abroeoma., wuch last he itatoa fo be allied on 
the one hand to the genera Octodon, Poephagomyt, and 
Ctenomyt, and on the other to the family CAincAitftVfre. 
Tht) Oetodontida appear to him to bear the same relation 
to ifcAiffipa as tho Arvicolie do to the Mwida. [Ho- 
OBNTIA.] 

Mr. natorhouse has also characterised a now specios of 
Hamster, Cncefur auratui. {Zool. Proc., 1839.) 

Fossil Htminx. 

Arvicola. (LacAp. Lemmut, Link.) 

1. Campagnol det tchittef de Boheme (Cuv.). Bchemia. 
2. CamfMignol des Cavames (Cuv.). Bono-cave*. Kirkdale. 
(Buckland,' Rcliqu. Diluv.’) 3. Petit Campagml dns Ca- 
remee (Cuv.). Hune-caves, Kirkdale (Buckland, ‘R. D.'), 
where it would seem that there may be other spucios.« 
ArtAcola: also occur in tho Bono Breccias of Cette, Nice, 
Corsica, and Sardinia; in the torliary of PuydoUumu? 
and ill the Bonu-cavet of Gailenreuth, Simdwick, &c. 

Dr. Buckland notices the extreme abutidoncuof the teeth 
of tVuier Piit* ill the Kirkdale Cavo. Tho sanio aulliur 
remarks that the teeth ami bones of tVuter Bate had bei-ii 
found by Uuvier to occur abundantly in many of the osseous 
breccias from the shores of the Mediterranean and Adriatic, 
ur/l that the Baron had also in his collection a Urge mass 
from Sardinia, composed exclusively of the bones and teeth 
of these animals nearly as white as ivory, and slightly ad¬ 
hering together by ilelieaie stalagmite.' (BeNipitae jjifu- 
vunre.) 

Myoxus. 

1. Loir det jddtriiret (Cuv.), Gypsum of Montmartre. 
2. Sreond I.nir des plalrii'res (l^uv.). Gypsum of Moiit- 
uiarti'e. 3. Afyoxiis primigmius (Meyer, Aretimys jirimi- 
fCeniii, Kaiip). Another Afynjrus is recorded from tho 
Qiilingeu beds Dr. Buckland, in his ‘ List of Verlchral 
Animals found in thcgyp.sum of the Pans Ba-sin,’ rei urds 
two small species of Dormouse, tlmse above noticed in all 
probability, as extinct species. 

Mils. 

1. Mus Mtttadus/ntsilts (Karg). (Zuingen betls. Re¬ 
mains of Mice liarc also liceti found in the bone-carcs and 
osseous brcecias. Thus Dr. Buckland describes and figures 
(' Relio. Diluv.,'p. 15, pi. 11 ) tho jaw and teeth ufn mouse 
frum Kirkdale CUvo. In the Rocene furioation (lacuslriiiel 
of Cournon, in Auvorgno, a Rat is recorded o-s one of tho 
animals found with the fossil eggs of aquatic birds. 

Cricetus. (IIaustkb.} 

Dipus. {Gerbtllui, DcdKi.; Mtriones, 111.) 

Remuins of this form are reconlcd in the Tertiary lieds. 
Bean iron-ore of tho Rauh Alp. (Jseger.) Russia. (Fis¬ 
cher.) 

Ctenomys. 

Mr. Darwin found at Bahia Blanca, in a cliff of red earth, 
part of the head uf a Ctsaomys; tho species lieiiig differcrl 
from iho TtU'Uluco, but with a close general rescniblaurc. 

Spermophilus. 

Sfiermoidiilut superciUosut (Kuup), Tertiary: Epiiel- 
slieim sand. 


End op VoLuut THx FiPTiiimi. 
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